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REPORT   OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Depaktmknt  of  the  Imeriok. 

Bureau  of  Education', 
Was/im(/fon,  />.  C.  Jf/ly  f^:3,  11)0 J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Hulmiit  lierewitli  tlie  Annuiil  Report  of  this 
Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1002. 

The  enrollment  in  schools  and  coll(»<^es,  public  and  private,  during 
the  year  1901-2  was  17,460,000,  the  same  being  an  increase  of  1()0,770 
pupils  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  thei*e  were  enrolled 
in  public  institutions  supported  bv  taxation  and  funds  belonging  to 
Slates  and  mimicipalities  16,041, OUJ,  as  against  15,710,894,  the  number 
reported  for  the  previous  year. 

Besides  the  enrollment  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  given  above, 
there  Avere  pupils  enrolled  in  special  institutions  more  or  less  educa- 
tional in  their  character  and  more  or  less  of  a  practical  or  business 
character  as  follows: 

Kin'olhnent  hi  ^pecUd  nrhooh,  tUOt-*. 

City  evening  schooln,  ostiniattd 207, 1G2 

Business  schools i:$7, 247 

Schools  for  defectives 28, 827 

Reform  8<;hools :i5,  247 

Government  Indian  schools 24, 120 

Indian  schools  ( Five  Civilized  Tril)efi) LS,  8r>4 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by  the  Govennnent 1 ,  741 

Si'hools  in  Alaska  pupp^>rted  by  incorporated  niunici])alities  (partly  esti- 

inat(Kl) ] 1,700 

Orphan  asylums  and  other  Iwnevolent  institutions 15, 000 

Private  kindergartens 1  Oo,  932 

Miscellaneous  (including  schools  of  music,  oratory,  elocution,  cookery,  an<l 

various  special  arts ) 50, 000 

Total 020,840 

Adding  the  enrollment  in  tlicse  special  schools  to  the  total  of  schools 
giving  general  education,  we  have  a  total  of  18,080,840. 
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The  general  items  of  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  five  census  divisions  may  be  seen  in  the  following  three  tables. 

In  Table  I  is  given  a  compamtive  summary  of  items  of  attendance  of 
pupils,  the  number  of  teachers,  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing 
the  increase  from  decade  to  decade  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  what 
are  called  common  schools,  including  under  this  designation  schools 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  supported  from  public  funds. 

It  will  ]>e  seen  that  in  the  past  six  years  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  has  not  materially  changed, 
l)eing  between  "20  and  21  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  and  about 
72  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  from  5  years  to  18.  The 
num))er  in  daily  attendance  during  the  .'.essions  of  the  schools  has  risen 
from  about  4,obo,(X)0  in  the  year  1809-70  to  nearly  11,000,000  in  the 
past  year.  The  attendance  has  increased  in  regularity  somewhat  in 
the  i>ast  thirty  years.  But  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  length 
of  the  school  term.  This  is  due  to  the  gix)wth  of  villages  and  cities. 
A  continually  growing  per  centum  of  the  population  lives  in  large  vil- 
lages and  cities  and  holds  its  schools  oj^en  for  a  larger  number  of  days 
each  jear.  The  average  term  of  all  schools  was  132  days  in  1870  and 
145  da^'s  the  jxist  year.  The  average  numl^er  of  days  attended  by  each 
pupil  enrolled  in  the  sc^^hools  reached  100  days  the  past  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  The  noniial  length  of  the 
school  session  in  villages  and  cities  is  nine  or  ten  months  of  20  days 
each,  vacation  days  being  excluded,  but  public  holidays  such  as  fall 
within  the  school  year — for  example,  Washington's  Birthday  and 
Memorial  Day — are  included  in  the  school  year,  which  amounts  in 
cities  to  200  days  and  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  villages  to  180  days. 

The  number  of  women  teachers  has  risen  to  317,204  out  of  a  total 
of  439,500  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  l>e  noticed  that  twenty-two  years  ago  the  i)ercentage  of  male 
tejichers  was  nearly  43,  while  the  past  year  it  had  fallen  below  28. 
The  average  salary  of  teachers  shows  a  very  slight  increase,  that  of 
male  teachers  being  nearly  $50  a  month  and  that  of  women  teachers 
teing  nearly  $40.  The  aggregate  of  school  property  arose  to  more 
than  $000,000,000  the  past  year,  it«  increase  being  §25,000,000  over 
the  previous  year  and  an  increase  of  $471,188,299  over  the  value  of 
common  school  property  in  1861>-70. 

The  amount  of  monc}'  for  the  support  of  schools  derived  from  local 
taxation — that  is  to  sa}',  municipal  and  county  taxation — has  steadily 
increased,  due  chiefly  to  the  incorporation  of  large  villages  into  cities 
and  the  provision  for  the  schools  out  of  the  municipal  tax  fund.  The 
increase  of  income  from  local  taxes  the  past  year  was  nearly  $10,000,000 
over  the  previous  year,  and  the  increase  of  receipts  from  all  sources 
over  the  previous  ye^r,  for  the  use  of  schools,  was  nearly  $15,000,000. 

The   average   expenditure   per    pupil  of    average   attendance   has 
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increased  pretty  constantly  since  1880,  the  total  expenditure  being 
$12.71  per  pupil  of  average  attendance  in  1880  and  $21.38  per  pupil 
in  1902.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  for  several  purposes  is  shown 
in  Table  I  to  be  as  follows:  17.7  per  cent  for  sites  and  buildings; 
salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  63.8  per  cent;  other  purposes, 
such  as  janitor  hire,  fuel,  apparatus,  text-books  for  indigent  pupils, 
etc.,  18.5  per  cent 
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Ill  Tabic  II  the  pupils  are  enumerated  according  to  their  grades  of 
work,  as  elementary  including  the  first  eight  years  of  the  course  of 
study,  secondary  including  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year's  work  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  higher  education  including  all  higher  instruction, 
which  in  colleges  goes  on  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year'^s 
work  of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  medical  schools,  divinity  schools, 
and  law  schools  for  the  most  part  including  the  thirteenth  to  the  fif- 
teenth year's  work  of  the  course  of  stud\\  The  tendency  is  to  require 
a  bachelor's  degree  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the  professional 
school,  but  this  tendency  has  not  yet  come  to  prevail  extensively. 

The  enrollment  in  normal  schools,  which  is  counted  in  higher  edu- 
cation, because  of  the  severity  of  its  methods  of  work  rather  than  for 
the  advanced  grade  of  its  topics,  is  shown  separately  in  columns  12, 13, 
and  14  in  Table  II.  In  pursuing  a  bninch  of  study  in  the  normal 
school,  the  pupil  is  required  to  study  it  in  the  light  of  other  related 
branches  and  to  note  especially  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
branch.  This  general  practice  in  normal  schools  requires  more 
maturity  than  the  grade  of  work  done  on  the  secondary  course  of 
study  in  high  schools. 

The  number  of  secondary  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  and 
other  public  institutions  the  past  3'ear  is  given  at  666,124,  an  increase 
of  about  8,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  pupils  of 
secondary  i*ank  in  private  academies  and  higher  institutions  was 
168,636.  the  same  biding  a  decrease  of  nearly-  9,000,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  secondary  pupils  has  slightly  decreased  during  the  past 
j'car  from  the  year  previous. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  secondary  students 
in  public  aild  private  institutions  in  the  past  tan  years;  also  the  same 
figures  reduced  to  per  cent  of  population : 

Seroiifhu'i/  ttttidentK  and  jn'r  end  of  population. 


Yi'llT. 


In  public  Institu- 
tionH. 


Secondary  i^f^^^;;! 
students.  I  o/X?i 


I 

188t>-90 221,522 

189J-yi 222,868 

1891-92 247,  eiW 

1892-93 i  256,628 

189»-94 1  302,006 

18W-95 361,370 

1 89.V96 '  392,  729 

1896-97 420,459 

1897-98 1  459,813 

1898-18911 488,  .W9 

1899-1900 530,425 

1900-1901 558.740 

1901-2 ;  566, 124 


0.36 
.35 


.45 
.53 
.56 
.59 
.63 
.66 
.70 
.72 
.72 


In  private  institu- 
tions. 


Sccondarj' 
8tudentj!i. 


145, 481 
147, 567 
154,429 
15a;  792 
178, 852 
178,342 
166, 274 
164, 445 
166,302 
im,  678 
188.816 
177,260 
168,636 


Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 


0.23 
.23 
.24 
.2< 
.26 
.26 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.23 
.25 
.23 
.22 


In  lH>th  clajises. 


Secondary 
btudenta. 


367,003 
370,435 
402,089 
410,420 
480,358 
539,712 
559,003 
584,904 
626,115 
655, 227 
719,241 
736,000 
734,760 


Per  cent 
of  jjopu- 
lation. 


0.59 
.58 
.62 
.62 
.71 
.79 
.79 
.82 
.8(» 
,89 
.95 
.9.S 
.9-4 
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The  number  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  school* 
alone  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Public  and  private  hi^li  schooh  aiacc  1SS9-90. 


YmT  re- 

Public. 

Private 

Total. 

Scbflobf.: 

Teach- 

StuOuntg. 

Scbool^. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Students. 

Schools. 

Ttilch- 

fTttJdeilta, 

IWO-^T 

2.rm 

9J^ 

302, 9<S 

1,A33 

7,30fl 

H93t 

4,1M 

ie.!t29 

297,ft94 

lifMi-^l 

2,T71 

8,270 

211,,^ 

1,714 

ti,231 

US.  400 

4.4H5 

14.60! 

309,995 

im-^1 

3,0Q6 

9,.V14 

■m,m 

l,f.^*» 

7,tiya 

100. 73& 

4,aS5 

16,557 

340,2^5 

MAU-'M 

3,21S 

10,141 

2^,023 

1,575 

7,19» 

102.375 

4,7BB 

17,340 

350.  S9B 

l^^^i-W 

i%vm 

^^*^ 

1,0*2 

^Otk^ 

Jl»,&4^ 

5.N6 

mm 

407,91ft 

l>&l-Wi 

H.lffl 

35(1,  Q9ft 

2J80 

fijm 

118,3^7 

6.^92 

■ja.rai 

4eH,  44rt 

l^^i-^.. 

4,aT4 

15,7(i0 

s^,m 

'JJU6 

8,752 

106,0.^4 

7.  cm 

24,4f.2 

4»7,H7 

l.^VUf? 

MG9 

16,  SM 

409,433 

2,100 

9, 571 

107,033 

7.209 

2tf,3*3 

f>n,ooe 

1WI7-I*,,..... 

hM^ 

17,^1 

ua.m 

1,1K>0 

y,357 

105.  ±^ 

7.30,1 

27.29S 

f>y,  B'J5 

IX^J^-39.. 

^4afi 

ie,7lB 

4T6,  L»-27 

L,  fl,^7 

^,410 

10a,N3H 

7.4.^^ 

IS?.  128 

r^,«i6 

]»«  19110 

fi,m^ 

ai>,372 

5)9.251 

i,i?r*i 

10,  in 

no. -97 

7,WA 

30.489 

€30,018 

lyiW-J9Ul 

G,mB 

*il.77» 

541,73(1 

1,892 

V>,775 

10«,2il 

t(.2ia 

3l,iii>a 

fv49,961 

IWW^ ,.. 

e,L^i 

n4i& 

5^,eil 

1,«3& 

v,'.m 

1<)4.CS0 

14,127 

B-i.Slfi 

a>5,  301 

The  enormous  increase  of  secondary  instruction  in  public  high 
schools  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the  polic}'  adopted  b}*^  large  villages 
and  counties  to  provide  for  free  secondary  instruction  from  public 
taxation.  The  number  of  public  high  schools  increased  from  2,526  in 
1890  to  6,005  in  1900,  and  to  6,202  in  1902. 

The  number  of  students  in  universities  and  colleges  the  past  year 
was  119,406,  the  same  being  an  increase  of  4,225  over  the  previous 
3'ear.  This  number  includes  students  in  scientific  schools.  The  num- 
l)er  reported  in  the  regular  professional  schools,  of  medicine,  law, 
and  theology,  has  reached  61,400.  Adding  together  these,  with  the 
number  in  normal  schools,  the  grand  total  in  higher  education  of  all 
sorts  amounts  to  246,063  students,  of  whom  00,616  are  in  institutions 
supported  by  public  taxes  and  146,447  in  institutions  supported  by 
private  corporations. 

In  the  following  tiible  (Illr/)  the  variation  of  increase  of  the  school 
system  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  twelve  3'ears  is  shown.     In 
my  Report  of  last  year  I  have  discussed  these  variations  and  endeavored 
to  account  for  irregularities  from  year  to  year.      I  pointed  out,  for 
instance,  the  waves  of  increase  of  productive  industry  in  the  country. 
During  the  rising  tide  of  these  waves  there  is  a  movement  of  the 
population  from  farming  to  industries  connected  w  ith  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  commerce.     In  the  ebb  tide  there  is  a  cessation 
and  sometimes  an  actual  return  wave  from  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce to  agriculture.     The  commencement  of  the  ebb  tide,  therefore, 
shows  an  actual  increase  of   pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and 
8eix>ndary  si^hools  because  the  loss  of  remunerative  employment  is 
accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  make  the  days  and  months  of  idleness 
remunerative  in  the  shape  of  increased  education. 
ED  1902 n 
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The  increase  in  secondary  and  higher  education  has  taken  the  form 
of  an  ascending  wave,  which  roaches  its  maximum  when  the  majority 
of  tho  community  begin  to  find  themselves  burdened  with  debt  and 
with  high  taxes,  and  therefore  elect  school  committees  who  reverse 
the  ix>licy  of  school  expenditure.  The  reversal  sometimes  continues 
for  several  years. 

Table  lUa. — Increase  in  twelve  years  of  live  total  number  of  persoinf  recchinfj  education 

and  of  the  toted  population. 


^4iool  j-eur. 


1S§«-«I) 

3SS0-ftl 

ia92-30 

l»93-»4 

l^M-m 

jeSn-Wi 

wm-^7 

isfff-^-w 

i9Ui-:; 


pablicnnd 
privati^,  of 

All  glvdCfl, 

iS.dSS,  6311 
15.  tii^(i22 

IG,  738,^02 

n.wao.TiG 


Inrl 

ov^r  prn- 

ceding 


3fi7,S9G 

27S,520 
IfiO.TTO 


Per  cent 
ufin- 


.31 
2.BI 
2.W 
1.02 

L61 

LU 
.9tt 


L9tT.222 
245,602  ! 


LS5 


ycor 


E.''timi»t«i 
piipuli&tion. 


crcasv. 


63,1137,377  f 

67,Ji37,7'-r7 

70J27,:242 
71.41f»,a73  \ 
7U.7y2,t;i7  I 
7i,17K,yor> 
fl7S,eO"A5lS  ' 

78,644tSlfi  ' 


I 


Vai7,7&fl 
1,271, 23a 
1.3S£,e01 

i,ftis.cei 

l,:ii7.344 

l,^2a,M& 

l.UKJ^I^  ' 

i.ase.yijs  I 


1.90 

i.n 

1.913 

j.ss 
i,,^i) 
i.w 

1.02 
I.IK) 


is>nssi.5M 


l.Hl 


a  United  States  cenpiis. 


b  Indian  Territor>'  added. 


Table  III/>. — Per  cent  of  tJie population  recchiing  education  of  different' grades. 


1889-90. 

18W-1900. 

1901-2. 

Grade. 

PupiK 
12,494.233 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation. 

1  Per  cent 

Pupils.     1  of  popu- 

1   lation. 

i  Percent 
Pupils,     i  of  popu- 
i    lation. 

Elementary: 

Public 

19. 95 

lt,821,r.69          19.60 
1,240,925             l-ti4 

i 
15,375,276             19.57 

i*rivate 

1.516, 300 

221,r)22 
145,481 
135,242 

2.42 

1,103,901               l.U 
566,121                .72 

Seeondary: 

PubU(! 

.35 
.23 
.22 

680, 425 

.70 

Private 

188,816 
238, 675 

.25 
.31 

168,636                 .11 

Higher 

246  063  1              .31 

Total 

14,512,778 

23.17 

17, 020, 710           2i>.  50 

17,460,000  1           22.23 

THE   AVERACIE   AMOUNT   OF   SCHOOLING   PER   INHABITANT. 

In  Table  IV  «  the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  measured 
according  to  the  city  session  of  schools  of  200  days  each  is  given. 
The  scale  gradually  ascends  from  1870  to  1902,  having  for  the  past  six 
years  exceeded  five  years  of  200  days  each  as  the  average  education 
given  to  each  member  of  the  population.  The  maximum  was  reached 
in  11>00,  when  about  five  years  and  a  quarter  of  200  days  each,  that  is 
to  say,  1,046  days,  would  have  been  given  to  each  individual  in  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  public  instruction  for  that  3^ear.  The  following 
year  (in  1901)  the  rate  decreased  to  1,028  days,  and  the  mte  of  the^ 
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past  year  was  1,032  days  for  each  individual  of  the  population.  This 
table  takes  into  account  public  and  private  schooling  of  whatever 
grade. 

The  following  table,  IV  J,  gives  the  same  item,  taking  into  account 
only  the  schooling  furnished  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
supported  by  public  taxes.  It  seems  that  the  past  year  shows  a  rate 
of  instruction  which  if  continued  for  the  school  age  would  give  930 
days  instruction  in  public  schools  to  each  individual  of  the  population. 

Table  IV  a. — Average  number  of  years  of  srJiooUng  {of  :?00  days  each)  that  each  indiriff- 
ual  of  the  popiUation  received  at  Die  different  dates  specljit'd  in  the  tablCy  taking  into 
account  all  public  and  private  schooling  of  whatever  grade. 


I 


liCO.  l&SO.  '  1800.  1604.  :  1896. 

!         I        I 


The  Unitod  States  ..    3.36  :  3.9G  l  4.46     4.8.>  !  4.87 


North  Atlantic  division  . .  J 
South  Atlantic  diTi.fion . ..j 

S«M»lh  Tontral  division i 

North  CentntI  division 

Wei*ti'rn  dir i.-sion , 


=1= 


18iX>. 


4.S 


I 


6.06  '  5.69 
l.Zi  I  2.22 
1.12  I  1.86 
4.01  i  4.65 
3.56  1  4.17 


6. 05 
2.73 
2.42 
6.86 
4.67 


I 


;  6.11 

!  3.02 

3.00 

I  5.72 

I  5.29 


6. 52 
3.01 

2.81 
6.81 
5.62 


I 


G.  67 
3.01 
2.87 
6.00 
5.66 


1897.    1898. 


6.81 
3.07 
3.0;^ 
6.01 
5.90 


6. 95 
3.32 

6.15 
5.85 


189*. 
n.OO 


G.  VO 
8.11 
3.09 
6.01 
6.42 


1900.  ial901. 


al902. 


1  ' 


G.  98 
3.20 
3.21 
6.18 
5.53 


6.91 
3.35 
2.97 
6.05 
5.61 


5. 16 


G.77 
3.51 
3.11 
6.06 
5.67 
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■^A-BLE  l\  h. — The  same ^  taking  into  account  only  the  f'chfx)ling  furnished  by  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 


1370. 1 

ism.    lim.  '  J1«K  1  lS9fi. 

1^90. 
4.4:1 

I»7. 

m». 

IWBi. 

1»».  UiBl. 

i 

*1502. 

The  United  Btatv«... 

2.tl 

3.45 

1 
^,filfi  '  4.2g 

4,^ 

4.60 

4.(3 

4.55 

i.£G     4.5S 

4.IJ& 

North  AlTautic  tUvlilon 
Souf  h  A  ti  It  atic  dl v!»ion . . . 
ScMiih  (*t?airttl  fllvifilon 
Nurt  h  r  V!iLtiml  dlTlcJc>n . . , 
Wc  sii>m  di vif iDii ..,.,. 

4.U 
S.tl 

4.»1 
I.W 
L67 
4.19 

3-57 

4,^}  1  5.31 
2.42  i  2.T« 

4.i>7  '  M4 

3,08  '.  4.71 

1 

|j,51 
2.73 

b.2S 

21 74 
2.59 

5.12 

h.78 
2.75 
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o  Subject  to  correction. 


Tn  iny  la;^  Report  I  called  attention  to  certain  estimates  which  I 
have  made  on  the  entire  amount  of  schooling  in  former  epochs,  which 
are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

^  The  average  amount  of  schooling  to  each  individual  of  the  popula- 
tion did  not  exceed  in— 


1800. 
1840. 
l.^;0. 
I860 


Days. 
..  82 
..  208 
..  420 
..  434 


1870. 
1880, 
1890. 
1902. 


Days. 
672 
792 
802 

1,032 


.  ^^^^'-^  felatimj  to  agricultural  and  mecJuimcal  colleges.— In  Chapter  I 
i.s  ^iveii  the  first  installment  of  a  compilation  of  the  geneial  laws  relat- 
Vsr  )^  ^^  colleges  established  under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
lH(>:d,  and  August  30, 1890,  for  the  establishment  and  for  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
cu    ure  and  the  mechanic  arts.     The  chapter  oi)ens  with  the  acts  of 
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Cougross  relating  to  those  institutions  and  is  followed  by  the  State 
legislation  in  the  following-named  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana. 
The  legislative  provisions  given  have  been  taken  from  the  revised 
statutes  or  codes  of  the  several  States,  except  in  the  case  of  Idaho, 
and  include  only  such  laws  as  are  now  in  force.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
legislative  provisions  of  the  other  States  will  be  published  in  future 
Reports. 

Franldhis  influence  uh  education, — In  Chapter  II  (pp.  01-190)  Pro- 
fessor Thorpe,  of  the  University  of  Pcnns\^lvania,  has  given  the  results 
of  a  long  study  devoted  to  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
While  Thomas  Jefferson  stood  for  the  political  point  of  view  of  Amer- 
ican affairs.  Dr.  Franklin  stood  for  its  economical  point  of  view. 
His  mind  was  bent  upon  seeing  the  conduct  of  life  from  the  point  of 
the  social  and  industrial  individual.  His  chief  interest  was  the  self- 
help  of  the  individual,  especially  in  the  making  of  a  fortune  by  indus- 
try and  economy.  He  anticipates  this  age  in  the  great  interest  which 
he  felt  in  experimental  natural  science.  The  article  has  been  prepared 
by  its  author  to  show  Franklin's  influence  in  American  education,  and 
the  glimpses  given  of  the  ideas  of  Franklin's  contemporaries  on  the 
subject  of  education  add  value  to  this  study  and  give  point  to  the 
presentation  made  of  Franklin's  ideals. 

The  colhyjc-bred  nrgro  (Chapter  III,  pp.  191-221)). — A  number  of 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  the  negro  have  united,  under 
the  lead  of  Atlanta  University,  in  the  investigation  of  certain  phases 
of  the  "negro  problem," and  have  held  five  annual  conferences  in  con- 
nection with  this  movement.  A  concerted  inquiry  of  this  character, 
made  by  members  of  the  race  in  question,  should  result  in  the  collec- 
tion of  much  valuable  material,  a  study  of  which  may  be  expected  to 
throw  light  on  existing  conditions.  Indeed,  a  considerable  body  of 
statistical  and  other  data  has  already  been  gathered  relating  to  the 
mortality  and  general  condition  of  negroes  in  cities,  the  success  of 
negroes  in  business  and  in  promoting  their  social  betterment,  and 
kindred  topics.  The  fifth  conference,  held  at  Atlanta  in  Ma}',  1900, 
was  devoted  to  an  inquiry  regarding  college- bred  negroes,  their  num- 
ber, distribution,  occupations,  and  success  in  life.  A  report  on  this 
subject  was  made  to  the  conference  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois, 
of  Atlanta  University,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  reprinted  in 
Chapter  III.  The  report  was  based  on  a  study  of  2,331  graduates,  of 
whom  1,941  were  from  negro  and  390  from  white  colleges. 

A  considerable  number  of  unsolicit<id  statements  by  college  authori- 
ties are  given  by  Professor  Du  Bois,  tending  to  show  that  the  standing 
and  chamcter  of  negro  students  in  Northern  white  colleges  are  at 
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least  as  good  as  those  of  the  average  white  student.  The  chosen  field 
of  the  college-bred  negro  would  seem  to  be  in  the  South.  Nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  Southern-born  graduates  remained  in  the  South,  while 
of  the  Northern  born  about  50  per  cent  went  South. 

A  large  number  of  brief  statements  by  the  graduates  show  the  char- 
acter of  their  early  life  and  training,  their  struggles  and  ambitions. 
These  narmtives  possess  great  human  interest  and  are  well  calculated 
to  awaken  sympathy;  that  there  arc  so  many  earnest  spirits  among  the 
3'outh  of  the  race  is  an  encouraging  sign. 

Of  the  1,312  graduates  reporting  their  occupations,  over  one-half 
are  teachers,  one-sixth  are  preachers,  and  one-ninth  lawyers  or  doc- 
tors; a!)out  4  per  cent  are  in  business,  and  less  than  3  per  cent  are 
farmers  or  artisans.  Statements  by  a  number  of  lawyers  and  doctors 
as  to  their  practice  and  treatment  by  the  community  are  given.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  owned  by  557  negro  college  graduates  is 
shown  in  a  table.  Only  23  had  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $10,000  or 
over.  The  average  was  $2,411.  About  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
owned  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  worth  of  this  kind  of  property. 

Not  the  least  valuable  are  the  numerous  replies  to  the  questions, 
^'Are  3^ou  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  country?"  and 
'* Have  you  any  suggestions?"  This  unique  collection  of  views  and 
opinions,  apparently  for  the  most  part  expressed  with  great  candor, 
exposes  the  underlying  currents  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  educated 
negroes  as  to  the  needs  and  prospects  of  their  race.  As  summed  up 
by  Professor  Du  Bois,  of  733  answers  received  641  were  hopeful,  40 
were  doubtful,  and  52  were  not  hopeful.  As  to  what  the  race  most 
needed,  125  suggested  college  and  industrial  training,  49  an  accumu- 
lation of  land  and  wealth,  47  better-trained  leaders,  34  more  unity 
among  themselves,  17  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  races,  8 
belter  sexual  morals,  8  keeping  out  of  politics,  7  the  emigration  of 
some,  6  economy. 

Francis  W.  Parlcer  (Chapter  IV,  pp.  231-283).— The  recent  death  of 
Fi-ancis  W.  Parker  has  recalled  attention  to  his  work  as  school  super- 
intendent in  Quincy,  Mass.,  from  1878  to  1880,  and  subsequently  as 
principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  in  Illinois.     In  Chapter 
IV  are  collected  a  number  of  papers,  memorial  and  other  addresses, 
etc.,  in  which  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  as  an  educator  is  reviewed 
and  summed  up,  and  estimates  are  given  of  the  value  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  ''Quincy  method."     An  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Cook  County  and  Chicago  Normal  School  from  1883  to  1899  by 
Colonel  Parker  himself  is  included,  presenting  the  successive  steps  by 
which  that  school  was  brought  to  realize  in  a  high  degree  his  ideal. 

The  nortJiern  churches  and  tJiefreedmen.—ln  Chapter  V  (pp.  285-314) 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  records  the  history  of  the  missionary  and  educational 
efforts  of  certain  northern  churches  in  behalf  of  the  f  reedmen  of  the 
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Southern  States.  This  intervention  began  with  the  missionary  activity 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  a  strict  antislavery  organiza- 
tion, in  1861  among  the  "contrabands''  at  Hampton,  Va.  Between 
1866  and  1870  this  association  rec^eived  $243,753. 2ii,  during  which  time 
its  sphere  of  action  had  vastly  extended.  The  Freedman's  Bureau 
turned  over  a  largo  sum  of  money  to  it,  which  was  expended  in  build- 
ings for  schools  at  Hampton,  Vju,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Now  Orleans,  La.,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  contributed  not  less  than  $l,OOO,OO0  in  money  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  colored  people  during  these  years.  Many  rural  schools  for 
negroes  were  also  founded  in  the  Southern  States  by  the  association 
in  these  early  years.  The  author  speaks  of  the  ridicule  excited  by  the 
exalted  titles  of  the  schools  established  during  this  i^eriod,  and  gives 
details  of  tlie  founding  of  a  number  of  institutions  which  have  since 
become  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  colleges  and  universities.  In  1S70 
the  American  Missionary  Association  was  giving  instruction  to  21,840 
pupils.  The  Freedman's  Bureau  withdrew  its  aid  at  this  time,  after 
having  disbursed  $213, (XX)  for  Southern  education  through  this  agency. 
The  teachers  sent  to  the  slave  States  as  a  rule  "'were  not  received  in 
any  proper  social  or  even  religious  fellowship  by  the  white  people 
among  whom  they  came  to  sei've,''  from  easily  understood  reasons, 
akhough,  adds  the  author,  ''there  was  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
superior  i>eople  of  the  South  who  ever  showed  any  persistent  and 
pu)>lic  hastility  to  this  work."  By  1880  the  association  had  8  char- 
tered **  institutions  of  the  higher  education  under  the  titles  of  college, 
univei-sity,  and  institute;  111  high  and  normal  and  35  common  schools, 
instructed  by  230  teachers  and  missionaries.''-  In  1886  it  began  found- 
ing schools  among  the  2,000,000  white  mountaineers  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians,  who  were  largely  illiterate.  In  1890  the  receipts  of  the 
association  were  §340,798.65  and  expenditures  11^311,223.35,  with  a  debt 
of  666,000.  It  had  expended  ^11,610,000  from  1800  to  1890.  This 
association  has,  more  than  other  church  organizations,  ''discoumgcd 
the  mischievous  habit  of  ingi-afting  the  old-time  parochial  schoor-  on 
the  churches  it  has  developed.  In  1891  it  reported  8  higher  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  4  seminaries  for  the  mountain  whites  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  93  normal,  industrial,  and  graded 
schools.  The  association  is  under  the  aiuspices  of  the  (.Congregational 
Church. 

As  early  as  1862-63  the  churches  of  the  various  denominations  took 
steps  to  aid  the  negroes,  and  it  was  decided  in  1803  that  the  chief  need 
was  schools  and  teachers.  Teachers  were  sent  to  the  sealK>ard  in  1862 
and  up  the  Mississippi  in  1863,  i.  e.,  even  during  the  civil  war.  It 
was,  however,  decided  by  the  various  churches  tliat  the  educational 
workei*s  among  the  negroes  must  l)e  church  members,  a  decision  which 
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prevent€Mi  cooperation  between  the  diflferent  denominations,  and  which 
I'endered  the  secularizing  of  the  schools  for  negroes  impos5>ible  for  a 
numl)er  of  years.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organized  the 
Freedinen's  Aid  Society  in  1866.  By  March  1,  1868,  notwithstanding 
the  financial  depression  of  the  country,  $58,477.69  ($54,231.73  in  cash) 
had  been  collected,  of  which  $35,815.83  was  expended  in  9  States. 
There  were  69  schools,  with  124  teachers  and  7,000  pupils.  A  large 
number  of  the  teachers  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  labore<l  l>oth 
in  church  and  school,  and  they  all  taught  in  the  Sunday  school.  The 
superintendent  spoke  especially  of  the  work  of  the  schools  in  promoting 
the  morals  of  the  pupils.  By  1878  the  school  work  (leaving  out  of 
account  the  great  church  work  in  the  South)  showed  5  chartered  insti- 
tutions, 3  theological  schools,  2  medical  colleges,  10  academies,  with 
an  attendance  of  2,040  students,  1,000  of  whom  were  nonnal,  in  11 
States.  Of  the  6,000,000  colored  people  it  was  estimated  that  64  per 
cent  were  '^n  the  darkness  of  ignorance."  The  Frcedmen's  Aid 
Society's  school  work  was  distinguished  by  the  attention  given  to 
industrial  training.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the 
society  expended  more  than  $6,(XK),000.  In  1901  it  had  47  institutions 
"of  Christian  learning,"  about  equally  divided  between  negroes  and 
lx>or  whites,  in  all  the  former  slave  States,  with  lands  and  buildings 
worth  $2,165,000.  The  number  of  students  in  all  the  industrial  schools 
was  2,906  in  1901.  Of  the  $90,625  annual  appropriation  $79,975  was 
for  institutions  for  colored  students,  consisting  of  1  theological  school, 
2  medical  schools,  10  colleges  or  universities  (so  entitled),  and  10 
academies.  There  were  also  3  universities  and  22  academies  for  white 
students.  It  expended  $171,773.01  for  colored  schools  during  the 
year  1900. 

The  author  ascribes  the  want  of  success  in  niising  funds  in  the 

North  for  educational  propaganda  among  the  negroes  in  the  South 

largely  to  tlie  fact  that  the  denominations  persisted  in  adhering  to  the 

parochial  school — ''the  old  European  method  of  education" — while 

the  majorit}'  of  the  people  had  become  familiar  with  the  public  school 

system.     He  says  that  after  thirty  years  of  efiort  nioix)  than  50  per 

cent  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  over  10  years  of  age  cjin 

neither  read  nor  write.     The  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  in  1865 

liad  declared  in  favor  of  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  froedmen. 

The  report  of  its  committee  on  missions  for  the  freedmcn  in  ls71 

showed  an  indebtedness  of  §17,789.15.     There  were  then  45  piirochial 

^hools,  with  58  teachers  and  4,530  pupils,  Ixjsides  a  theological  :ind 

2  nonnal  schools,  an  academy,  and  a  seminary  for  colored  girls.     In 

18S3  the  annual  income  of   the  board  had  risen  to  §10S,120.85,  the 

number  of  schools  (parochial)  to  65,  with  6,995  pupils  and  129  teach- 

The  board  stated  that  76  per  cent  of  the  f  reedmen  were  illiterate. 
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In  1896-97  there  were  6  "superior"  schools  and  67  day  schools,  with 
20J:  teachers  and  9,442  pupils.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its 
existence  the  board  had  expended  §1,000,287. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  expended  $351,514  from  1866 
until  1886  in  church  and  school  work  among  the  negroes,  when  the 
commission  for  the  colored  race  was  established.  The  main  object  of 
the  commission  was  to  '^  provide  educated  and  consecrated  ministers" 
(colored)  to  labor  among  their  brethren.  Of  the  five  chief  institutions 
established  by  the  Episcopal  Church  through  this  commission,  only 
two  are  of  the  usual  type  of  normal  and  industrial  schools.  These 
had  23  teachers  and  500  pupils  in  1900,  and  are  of  the  better  class. 
From  1886  to  1896  $441,494  was  expended,  making  a  total  of  $793,008 
for  thirty  years.  In  the  15  old  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  a  negro  population  of  8,000,000,  the  parochial  schools  of 
this  church  had  an  average  attendance  of  4,346  in  1896.  There  were 
61  colored  churches  and  60  white  clergymen  engaged  in  work  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South  in  that  3^ear. 

The  author  refers  briefly  to  the  early  opposition  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  to  slav  ery,  and  as  a  result  thereof  the  emigra- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  Friends  from  slave-holding  communities 
to  the  free  ^'Northwest"  (Ohio  and  Indiana)  in  the  eighteenth  and 
especially  during  the  nineteenth  century.  After  the  dose  of  the  civil 
war  efltorts  were  made  to  prevent  the  removal  of  such  a  desirable 
population  from  the  Southern  States  by  the  Baltimore  Association  of 
Friends,  which  sent  supplies  of  provisions  and  money  to  the  South. 
The  denominational  schools  were  rehabilitated  in  North  Carolina, 
including  a  normal  school.  This  movement  extended  to  the  schools 
for  freedmen.  In  1867  there  were  6  day  and  22  Sunday  schools  with 
1,600  or  2,000  colored  pupils.  In  1869  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  24  day  and  35  Sunday  schools  with  1,707  pupils,  and 
after  this  the  movement  for  colored  schools  seems  to  have  declined. 
In  1869  the  Pennsylvania  Friends  engaged  in  the  work  for  freedmen 
reported  29  day  schools,  40  teachers,  and  2,000  pupils.  The  New 
York  and  New  England  Friends  established  seminaries  and  colleges 
for  colored  students  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  1895  the 
Friends  of  North  Carolina  reported  6  academies  with  530  students 
and  an  expenditure  of  $1,776.25,  and  14  schools,  all  preparatory  for 
Guilford  College,  with  an  attendance  of  6,000. 

The  Baptist  (Church  began  its  missionary  work  in  the  organization 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  in  1832  for  the  purpose  of  ''preaching 
the  Gospel  in  destitute  regions,  more  especially  in  the  West,"  and 
extended  its  work  to  the  freedmen  in  1861-1865.  In  1896  attention  is 
called  to  the  improvement  in  the  provision  for  educating  the  colored 
people  in  thirty  3'ears.      These  consisted  in  (1)  a  system  of  public 
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schools  from  primaiT  to  nonnal  supported  by  taxation,  the  appropria- 
tion for  colored  schools  l^eing  10  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  raised 
in  that  way  for  this  purpose;  (2)  the  industrial  and  normal  schools 
founded  by  the  Peabody,  Slater,  and  Hand  funds;  (8)  the  missionary 
and  e^^lucational  work  of  the  northern  churches;  (4)  the  work  of  the 
A.  B.  11.  M.  Society,  which  had  expended  §8,000,000  in  teaching  and 
training  colored  youth. 

There  are  other  important  observations  on  the  negro  which  should  be 
brought  out  because  of  their  authoritative  source.  Thus  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Baptist  education  work  says  (1891),  ''  While  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  by  a  certain  j)ortion  of  the  colored  people 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  everything  that  pertains  to 
mental,  intellectual,  and  moral  advancement,  it  has  been  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  0,741,951  colored  population.  The 
masses  of  these  are  still  in  a  deplorable  condition.'-  He  attributes  this 
to  (1)  unfavorable  conditions;  (2)  indolent  and  improvident  habits;  (8) 
the  one-room  cabin;  (4)  the  unkind  and  often  cruel  and  criminal  treat- 
ment ol  the  women  and  children  by  the  men;  (5)  the  comparatively 
low  degree  of  the  social  and  parental  relation,  and  the  presence  of 
ignorant  and  often  unprincipled  leaders,  ministers  and  others,  who 
dominate  their  ignorant  fellows;  (6)  not  teaching  the  subjects  best  fitted 
to  elevate  and  instruct  the  masses  of  the  negroes.  The  report  for  1894 
has  this  to  say  for  competition  with  the  whites,  that  the  negro  "must 
not  be  handicapped  by  any  inferiority  of  prepamtion.  He  must  neither 
ask  nor  receive  an}-  favor  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color."  Much  of 
the  inefliciency  in  the  colored  schools  is  due  to  intrusting  their  ad- 
ministration entirely  to  the  colored  members  of  boards  of  education. 
This  results  in  placing  the  schools  under  the  control  of  contentious 
preachers  or  politicians,  and  the  superintendent  is  emphatic  in  saying 
'*no"  to  the  question  whether  the  superintcndency  and  management 
of  colored  schools  should  be  intrusted  to  the  colored  public  school 
teacher.  This  course  would  be  retrograde.  The  weak  point  of  the 
colored  people  is  their  lack  of  executive  capacity  and  their  tendency 
to  jealousy  and  contention.  In  1897  the  29  colored  schools  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  were  suppoi-ted  at  an  expense  of  §108,869.75. 
They  had  an  attendance  of  5,000.  The  colored  people  contributed 
^4,216.89  to  the  expenses. 

Lmns  relating  U>  temperance  instruction  (Chapter  VI,  pp.  315-888). — 
Tlie  enactment  in  1901  b}'  the  general  assembly  of  Georgia  of  a  law 
providing  for  instruction  in  the  ''  nature  and  eflfects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system"  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  physiology  completes  the  list  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
all  of  which  now  have  upon  their  statute  books  laws  of  this  character 
more  or  less  rigid  in  their  requirements.  The  present  seems,  there- 
fore, an  opportune  time  for  reviewing  the  existing  legislation  upon 
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thiB  subject,  and  I  have  accordingh^  caused  to  be  collected  and  printed 
in  Chapter  VI  the  various  State  laws  requiring  this  species  of  instruction. 

JVecfvlof/t/, — In  Chapter  VII  (pp.  339-422)  are  given  brief  olntuar}^ 
notices  of  x^duc^tol•s,  school  and  college  officials,  and  other  persons 
whose  gifts  or  services  in  the  cause  of  education  deserve  a  permanent 
record. 

Educat  1.071  hi  Canada, — Chapter  VIII  (pp.  423-4:63)  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  education  in  Canada,  comprising  a  brief  historic  outline 
of  the  sevei*al  provincial  systems  of  education,  with  current  and  com- 
parative statistics.  These  Provinces  have,  like  the  States  of  our  own 
Union,  indei>endent  control  of  their  respective  school  affairs.  Prior  to 
the  federation  of  the  Provinces  in  1867,  education  had  become  a  matter 
of  general  interest.  Both  the  English  and  French  settlers  had  )>rought 
with  them  traditional  respect  for  paix>chial  schools  and  ecclesiastical 
control  of  education,  but  the  English  settlers  were  also  imbued  with  the 
ideas  that  were  tending  toward  the  supremacy  of  civil  authorities  in  all 
secuUir  affairs,  and  the  lirst  system  of  public  education  organized  in  the 
Provinces,  namely,  that  of  Ontario,  was  distinctly  a  system  under 
public  control.  With  the  exception  of  Quebec,  all  the  Provinces 
followed  more  or  less  closely  the  lead  of  Ontario  in  this  respect.  The 
school  systems  established  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  our  own 
c^ountry,  Imt  in  general  they  give  larger  place  to  central  authority. 
The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Ontario,  for  example,  is  more 
than  the  executive  head  of  the  system.  As  a  meml>er  of  the  legisla- 
ture ho  initiates  and  largely  directs  school  legislation;  ho  has  also 
extensive  power  of  appointment  and  imix)rtant  judicial  functions.  No 
other  Province  has  given  equal  authority  to  its  chief  officer  of  educa- 
tion, but  all  liave  sought  to  secure  uniformity  of  school  provisions  and 
eductitional  standards  by  means  of  the  central  authority.  Ontario  is 
also  characterized  by  ver}'  equitable  I'egulations  in  regard  to  separate 
schools  for  Roman  CathoUc  and  Protestant  pupils  where  desired. 
The  latter  seldom  avail  themselves  of  the  provision,  only  seven  sepa- 
rate Protestant  schools,  with  416  pupils,  having  been  re]ix>rted  in  IIKX). 
At  the  same  time  there  wore  355  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools 
with  42,31)7  pupils.  This  Province  also  has  made  ample  provision 
and  very  strict  regulations  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
Ev<*rv  position,  from  the  lowest  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest  in 
a  collegiate  institute,  must  be  tilled  by  a  teacher  who  has  obtained  a 
government  certificate.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  is  valid  only 
for  three  years,  and  the  holder  who  during  that  time  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  higher  certificate  is  eliminated  from  the  service. 
The  other  Provinces  have  made  great  efforts  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  professional  qualification  on  the  part  of  their  teachers, 
but  the  conditions  arc  not  so  favorable  to  this  result  as  in  Ontario. 
The  superintendent  of  education  for  New  Brunswick  complains  par- 
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ticularly  of  a  scarcity  of  competent  teachers,  which  he  attributes  very 
largely  to  the  more  lucrative  employments  that  attract  educated  and 
energetic  young  persons  of  both  sexes.  His  discussion  in  his  report 
for  lt>01  of  the  possible  means  of  providing  salaries  which  shall  attract 
3'oung  people  of  ability  to  the  service  is  given  in  full  in  Chapter  VIII. 

The  public  school  systems  of  the  several  Provinces  arc  supported  by 
legislative  grants  and  local  funds.  The  latter  are  derived  from  two 
separate  sources,  municipal  appropriations  (made  by  divisions  corre- 
sponding to  counties  and  townships  in  the  United  States)  and  district 
taxes  (in  Quebec  school  fees  also).  The  relative  proportions  from  the 
different  sources  vary  greatly  in  the  several  Provinces.  In  Ontario 
the  local  sources  furnish  alx)ut  03  per  cent  of  the  school  income,  and  the 
legislative  grant  a  little  above  G  per  cent.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  legislative 
grant  furnishes  about  30  per  cent  and  in  British  Columbia  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  entire  income  (Tables  4  and  5,  p.  427).  Nearly  all  the 
Provinces  have  adopted  legal  provisions  for  making  the  distribution  of 
the  legislative  grant  dependent  in  some  measure  upon  the  local  effort 
put  forth  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  as  indicated  either  by  the 
amount  of  tax  raised  or  by  the  average  school  attendance  maintained. 
In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  legislative  grant  is  apportioned 
directly  to  the  tcachei"s. 

The  school  system  of  Quel)oc  differs  in  essential  particulars  from 
those  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  British  Government  has  always 
shown  great  tolerance  for  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  which  forms  about  86  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  this  Province.  The  public  schools  arc  in  charge  of  a  council 
composed  of  two  committees,  one  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  schools  and  the  other  with  those  of  the  Protestant 
schools.  The  council  acts  as  a  whole  in  res|>ect  to  all  school  questions 
in  which  the  interest  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  collect- 
ively concerned.  School  questions  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  inter- 
ests of  either  denomination  are  decided  by  that  one  of  the  two  com- 
mittees which  represents  the  religious  belief  of  the  persons  concerned. 
The  executive  head  of  the  system  is  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who  administers  the  affairs  of  both  classes  of  schools.  lie  is  ex 
officio  a  member  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  and  of  each  of  its 
two  committees,  but  he  may  vote  only  in  the  committee  of  the  religious 
faith  to  which  he  belongs.  By  this  arrangement  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  virtually  have  a  system  of  parochial  schools  under  ecclesi- 
astical control,  since  the  law  provides  that  the  Roman  Catholic  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  council  shall  consist  of  the  bishops  and  certain  subordinate 
ecclesiastical  officials  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  as  ex  officio 
members  and  an  equal  number  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  appointed 
\yj  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council.  The  extent  of  the  elementary 
scnool  work  under  this  particular  committee  may  be  inferred  from 
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Btatistictj  given  (p.  441).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  elementary  schools 
coiTesix)ud  practically  to  the  first  four  or  six  jears  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  1900  they  enrolled  201,124  pupils,  of 
whom  lODjTSy,  or  84  per  cent,  were  in  parochial  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  committee  of  the  council,  4,884  were  in 
independent  Catholic  schools,  and  only  26,511,  or  13  per  cent,  in 
Protestant  public  schools.  Since  1875,  when  this  particular  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  this  system  has  been  found  to  work  very  satisfac- 
torily. Quite  recently  there  have  been  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  parochial  schools,  but  almost  wholly  because  of  their  failure  to 
adapt  their  instruction  to  modern  requirement**.  Both  conunittees  of 
the  council  have,  however,  shown  great  interest  in  increasing  the  effi- 
cienc\'  and  elevating  the  standard  of  their  respective  schools.  This 
uni([uc  system  is  described  very  fully  (pp.  438-445),  and  offers  very 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  Ontario,  which  is  also  described  quite 
fully  (pp.  427-438). 

The  accounts  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  separate  Provinces 
contained  in  Chapter  VIII  include  in  each  case  retrospective  tables  that 
enable  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during 
an  extended  period.  The  survey  includes  also  a  brief  review  of  higher 
education,  for  which  provision  was  begun  at  an  earl}'  date  and  has  been 
continually  increased.  The  preparation  for  the  universities  is  made 
either  in  the  high  schools,  which  are  especially  flourishing  in  Ontario, 
or  in  academies,  which  generally  have  a  semi-public  character,  as  in 
Quebec.  Under  the  head  of  '"Higher  educational  institutions"  are 
included  universities  that  confer  degrees,  and  classical  colleges,  w  hich 
are  either  affiliated  with  a  university  or  prepare  students  for  matricu- 
lation (tables,  pp.  460-401).  Recently  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  scientific  and  technical  education.  The  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Guelph,  which  dates  from  1874,  is  an  institution  of  marked 
distinction.  A  special  impulse  has  been  given  to  provision  for  tech- 
nical instruction  within  the  last  three  j'cars  through  the  bequests  of 
Sir  William  Macdonald,  whose  li})eral  benefaction  to  McGill  Univer- 
sity, amounting  to  §2,500,000,  Avas  speedily  followed  by  a  provision 
for  a  central  manual  training  school  in  each  Province,  with  a  fund 
8ufricient  to  maintain  the  same  for  three  years. 

Hducatiori  hi  Brltlifh  South  Africa. — Chapter  IX  (pp.  465-480) 
presents  a  somewhat  extended  sketch  of  the  history  of  educational 
work  in  the  late  South  African  Kepublic,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Rob- 
inson, secretary  to  the  director  of  the  council  of  education,  Witwaters- 
rand,  a  local  l>ody  formed  in  1805  to  foster  education  in  the  imj>ortant 
district  mentioned,  which  includes  Johannesl)urg  and  the  surrounding 
mming  region.  The  paper  is  written  from  a  purely  English  stand- 
point, but  for  this  reason  it  has  a  peculiar  historic  interest,  not  only 
as  setting  forth  the  educational  needs  of  the  district,  but  because  it 
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throws  some  light  on  the  internal  conditions  that  helped  to  precipitate 
the  late  war  and  discloses  also  among  the  English  settlers  in  the  Trans- 
vaal that  impulse  to  concerted  civic  action  which  is  everywhere  char- 
acteristic of  the  race. 

This  paper  is  preceded  by  a  brief  survey  of  education  in  the  several 
British  colonies  of  South  Africa.  Cape  Colony,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,527,224,  of  whom  376,987  are  white  and  1,150,237  are  col- 
ored, reported  in  1899  an  enrollment  of  117,424  pupils  in  schools 
supervised  and  partly  supported  by  the  Government.  Of  this  enroll- 
ment 59,825  were  white  children  and  87,599  were  colored  children;  the 
former  comprised  15.8  per  cent  of  the  white  population  and  the  latter 
7.6  per  cent  of  the  colored.  The  schools  for  the  colored  children  are 
chiefly  mission  schools,  supported  in  a  great  measure  by  the  church. 
The  educational  standard  of  these  schools  appears  to  be  very  low,  but 
recent  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  other  essential 
conditions  seem  to  promise  better  results  in  the  near  future.  The 
general  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  white  children  is  reported  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  Higher  education  is  fostered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  apportions  grants  to  six  colleges  having  departments  of 
classics,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences.  The  University  of  Cape 
Colony  is  merely  an  examining  and  degree-conferring  body.  There 
is  also  a  Government  school  of  agriculture  at  Stellenbosh.  Among 
several  private  seminaries  which  receive  some  aid  from  the  public 
treasury  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wel- 
lington, founded  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
whose  action  was  inspired  by  reading  the  life  of  Mary  Lyon.  In 
response  to  an  earnest  appeal  for  assistance  in  his  enterprise,  two 
graduates  of  Mount  Holyoke  went  out  to  the  colony  in  1874  and  took 
charge  of  the  institution  at  Wellington,  which  under  their  leadership 
has  educated  more  than  1,000  young  women,  many  of  whom  have 
become  teachers  in  colonial  schools  or  missionaries  in  the  surrounding 
regions. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  b3^  the  British  Government  a 
83'stom  of  public  education  has  been  organized  in  that  colony,  and  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
practiail  work  of  establishing  new  schools  and  reviving  those  that  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  war.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  the  late  Transvaal  Government  14,700  children 
were  under  instruction  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  number  under 
instruction  had  reached  15,000  early  in  1902.     A  similar  work  is  going 
on  in  the  Orange  River  Colony.     The  director  of  education  for  the 
Transvaal,  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargent,  has  given  special  attention  to  devising 
means  for  bringing  the  children  living  on  the  isolated  farms  within 
reach  of  educational  advantages.     For  this  purpose  a  particular  form 
of  'traveling  school"  has  been  adopted  (see  p.  479).     It  is  purposed 
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to  establish  a  permanent  school  in  every  village,  and  in  every  province 
a  school  of  high  grade  located  in  the  most  important  town.  Every 
endeavor  is  being  made  to  attract  university  men  to  the  post  of  pro- 
vincial headmaster.  The  salary  offered  for  this  position  is  £500  a 
year,  with  a  house,  together  with  £250  for  an  assistant.  The  system, 
which  has  been  carefulh^  worked  out  in  all  ita  details,  is  to  be  applied 
alike  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

Early  Emjliah  inciters  on  exhu^tion  (Chapter  X,  pp.  481-508). — In 
this  interesting  chapter  Prof.  Foster  Watson,  of  University  College, 
Alxnystwith,  Wales,  gives  brief  biographical  notices  of  the  famous 
pioneers  of  the  new  education  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y  in  England, 
together  with  some  account  of  their  works  on  education,  with  extract^. 
Sonit)  of  the  names  of  these  early  educators  are  not  familiar  to  the 
ordinary"  reader,  such  as  those  of  Lupset,  Vives,  and  Palsgrave,  for 
example,  while  Lily's  name  perhaps  may  be  known  to  a  few  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  Jjatin  grammar  which  served  as  a  text  for 
Charles  Lamb's  '"Old  and  New  Schoolmaster"  in  the  Essays  of  Elia, 
and  which  was  actualh"  authorized  by  ro\'^al  proclamation  of  Henry 
VIII  in  1540  as  the  only  grammar  to  be  used  in  all  England,  lloger 
Ascham's  book,  the  ^'Scholemaster,'"  however,  is  a  jmrt  of  English 
literature,  like  his  "Toxophilus,''  a  treatise  on  archery,  while  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  sacred  as  that  of  one  of  the  martyrs  of 
history  and  a  noteworthy  philosopher  of  the  Platonic  tyi>e  of  mind. 
All  these  early  writers  treated  education  sis  a  sacred  subject,  almost  on 
a  pjirallel  with  religion,  with  which  it  was  associated.  A  curious  his- 
torical fact  is  brought  out  in  Palsgrave's  dedication  of  his  translation 
of  a  Latin  play  to  Henry  VIII.  In  speaking  of  the  incompetency  of 
schoolmasters,  he  says  that  some  of  them  came  to  the  universities  from 
their  *•' native  countries-'  (i.  e.,  different  pjirts  of  the  Kingdom), 
where  the  language  was  rude,  and  learned  to  write  and  speak  Latin, 
but  were  not  conversant  with  good  English,  so  that  when  called  upon 
to  preach,  or  "to  have  other  administration  requirinr^^  their  assiduous 
conversanting"  with  the  King's  subjects,  they  liad  been  forced  to  read 
English  authors  to  remedy  their  imperfections. 

Henry  VIII  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  education 
when  he  said  in  his  proclamation  prefixed  to  and  authorizing  Lily's 
grammar:  "Among  the  manifold  business  and  most  weighty  affairs, 
appertaining  to  our  regal  authority  and  office,  we  forget  not  the  tender 
babes,  and  the  youth  of  our  realm,  whose  good  education  and  godly 
bringing  up,  is  a  great  furniture  to  the  same  and  cause  of  much  good- 
ness." 

The  higher  education  of  women  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  illus- 
trated in  the  often  quoted  passage  from  Ascham's  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  ill-fated  I^dy  Jane  Grey.  "  I  came  to  Brodegate  in  Leicester- 
shii-o  to  take  my  leave  of  tlmt  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey.      *     *     *    I 
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found  her  ia  her  ehamber  reading  Phaedon  Platonis  in  Greek,  and 
that  with  as  much  delight  as  some  gentleman  would  read  a  merry  talo 
in  IJoease  [Boccaccio].  *  *  ♦  I  asked  her  why  she  would  lose  such 
pastime  in  the  park?  Smiling  she  answered  me:  'I  wisse,  all  their 
sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato; 
alas  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.'*'  Lady 
Jane  Grey  could  not  have  been  16  years  old  at  this  time. 

So  of  his  pupil  Queen  Elizabeth  he  wrote,  ''Yea,  I  believe,  that 
beside  her  perfect  readiness  in  I^tin^  Itidian,  French,  and  Sptinish, 
she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day  than  some 
prebendary  of  this  church  doth  read  I^tin  in  a  whole  week.''  Which 
statement,  allowing  for  the  natural  pride  of  a  teacher  of  so  distin- 
guished a  pupil,  may  be  taken  with  some  reservation. 

The  need  of  public  schools  for  girls  was  felt  and  argued  b}-  thcs^e 
early  agitators  on  education;  the  conclusion  being  that  ""it  is  expe- 
dient that  by  public  authority  schools  for  women-children  Ixi  erected 
and  set  up  in  ever}^  Christian  commonweal,  and  honest,  sage,  wise, 
discreet,  sober,  grave,  and  learned  matrons  made  rulers  and  mistresses 
of  the  same.'' 

Thomas  Lupset  (149S-1530)  expresses  a  truth  which  kis  often  bcx^n 
reix?:ited  since  as  an  argument  for  reading  the  classics.  After  advis- 
ing his  friend  to  read  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Plato's  Republic,  certain 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  and  especially  Seneca,  he  adds:  '* These 
books  can  lift  men  above  the  clay  of  this  earth  and  set  them  on  a  hill 
of  high  contemplation  from  whence  they  shall  look  down  and  despise 
th4^  vanity  which  foolish  men  take." 

Again,  he  urges  the  reading  of  classical  authors  for  reasons  which 
apply  i:)erliap8  with  even  stronger  force  to  the  light  litei'ature  of  the 
pi-esent  day  than  to  that  of  four  hundred  years  ago.  He  says:  ""And 
one  thing,  believe  me,  that  in  reading  of  these  old  substantial  works 
*  *  *  shall  *  *  *  gender  a  certain  judgment  in  you,  that  you 
shall  never  take  delight  nor  pleasure  in  the  trifles  and  vain  inventions 
that  men  now  days  write,  to  the  inquieting  of  all  good  onler:  by  reason 
that  the  most  part  of  men  that  read  these  new  flittering  works  lack 
perfect  judgment  to  descrive  [discriminate]  a  weighty  sentence  from  a 
light  clause,  the  which  judgment  can  not  be  gotten,  but  by  a  long 
exercising  of  our  wits  with  the  best  sort  of  writers." 

The  chapter,  as  shown  from  these  extracts,  is  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  education,  and  gives  the  needed  evidence  of 
the  state  of  schools  in  the  century  preceding  the  English  colonial  settle- 
ments m  America,  setting  at  rest  many  questions  as  to  the  schools  of 
the  home  country  in  which  our  forefathers  were  instructed  in  tlicir 
early  youth. 

^tdicaliMpection,  of  schools  ahrmd.—ChsL^t^v  XI  (pp.  501)-52r>)  con- 
tains Aft  account  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  abroad.     It  is  taken 
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from  the  "Handbuch  der  Schulhygiene "  of  Drs.  Leo  Burgcrstein 
and  August  Nctolitzk}',  of  Vienna.  The  authors  present  arguments  in 
favor  of  medical  inspection  and  are  of  opinion  that  teachers  should 
not  act  as  sanitarj'  inspectors,  physicians  alone  being  competent.  They 
state  the  purpose  of  medical  inspection  to  be  the  prevention  of  injuri- 
ous results  from  school  attendance.  In  tal>ulated  form  they  present 
facts  concerning  diseases  and  mortality  of  children,  showing  that 
medical  inspection  should  not  only  result  in  keeping  sick  children 
away  from  school,  but  also  in  preventing  unsaniUiry  influences  during 
school  hours.  The  authors  give  a  brief  survey-  of  what  has  been  done 
in  instituting  medical  inspection  in  Europe,  si?ating  the  number  of 
physicians  employed  and  salaries  paid  in  several  countries;  also  the 
regulations  adopted  b}^  the  authorities  for  the  proper  nmnagement  of 
this  inspection  are  quoted.  It  is  found  that  Paris  is  the  city  where 
medical  inspection  was  first  established;  it  there  dates  back  to  1838. 

Admission  to  colhrji'  on  certificate, — Chapter  XII  (pp.  527-53D)  deals 
with  the  subject  of  admission  to  college  on  the  certiticate  of  secondary 
schools.  The  first  part  of  the  chapter  gives  the  by-law^s  and  rules  of  the 
recently  organized  New  England  College  Entrance  Ceilificate  Board, 
the  accrediting  systems  of  diflferent  State  universities,  and  a  list  of  the 
institutions  admitting  students  to  the  freshman  class  on  the  certificate 
of  the  principals  of  certain  approved  secondary  schools.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  article  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Whitney,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  on  Methods  in  Use  of  Accrediting  Schools.  Dr.  Whitney 
shows  that  the  accrediting  system  now  in  such  general  use  originated 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1871,  and  he  gives  a  short  sketch  of 
its  origin  and  progress  to  the  present  time. 

MisceJ  I  anions  educational  topics. — In  Chapter  XIII  are  treated  a 
variety  of  topics  bearing  upon  educational  history,  methods,  tenden- 
cies, etc. 

1.  The  first  American  public  school  (pp.  541-550):  The  beginnings 
of  our  public-school  system  have  been  made  the  subject  of  consider- 
able debate.  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry  has  examined  the  circumstances 
attending  the  establishment  of  various  earlj'  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
lihodc  Island,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  and  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  school  founded  by  the  town  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in 
1630,  can  properly  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  school  designed  for  the 
general  public  and  supported  by  direct  taxation,  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States.  This  school  has  preserved  its  identity  to 
the  present  da}^  and  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

2.  School  supervision:  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  developed  a 
complete  and  eflfective  system  of  school  supervision.  The  adoption  of 
the  system  has  been  heretofore  voluntary'',  the  State  encouraging  it  by 
grants  of  money,  but  not  requiring  it,  until  it  has  extended  so  far  as 
to  bring  under  its  influence  all  but  3  per  cent  of  the  school  children 
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of  the  State.  A  recent  act,  however,  has  made  the  '^employment  of 
superintendents  of  schools  the  universal  and  permanent  policy  of  the 
State  after  July  1,  1902.-'  A  statement  giving  some  particulars  as  to 
the  evolution  and  nature  of  the  system,  the  duties  and  qualifications 
of  superintendents,  etc.,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  is  given  on  pages  550-556.  The  subject 
is  further  elucidated  in  an  able  essay,  from  the  report  of  C.  A.  Bro- 
deur,  superintendent  of  the  Chicopee  (Mass.)  schools,  reprinted  on 
pages  556-560. 

3.  George  Charles  HoUs:  On  pages  560-566  are  given  an  account  of 
the  life  and  the  labors  in  the  service  of  philanthropy  and  education  of 
George  Charles  Hoils,  from  a  memoir  by  lion.  Henry  Barnard.  Dr. 
Holls  came  to  this  country  from  German}^  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  27. 
The  failure  of  his  attempts  to  conduct  an  orphan  asylum  on  the  lines 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  Gennany  illustrates  well  the  dis- 
similarity of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  two  countries;  subsequently 
however,  under  methods  of  his  own  devising,  he  realized  more  suc- 
cessfully perhaps  than  ever  had  been  done  before  the  true  idea  of  a 
home  for  the  unfortunate.  His  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  '*  German- 
American"  question  is  indicated  by  his  dictum,  ''In  my  opinion  the 
first  mission  of  the  Germans  in  this  country  is  to  become  Americans." 

4.  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  are  treated  of  on  pages 
566-570.  The  rise  of  their  schools  in  this  country  is  set  forth,  while 
their  methods  and  the  geneml  chai'acter  of  their  instruction  are  recorded 
with  sufficient  detail  to  explain  in  some  degree  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  eflforts,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  useful  suggestions, 

5.  ''Educational  tendencies,  desirable  and  otherwise,"  forms  the 
subject  of  a  timely  essay  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  president  of  the 
University'  of  Illinois  (pp.  570-579).  Dr.  Draper  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  educational  system,  at  least  in  the  grades  below  the  college, 
is  undertaking  too  much;  that  "  research "  is  attempted  where  drill 
is  needed;  that  strength  is  of  more  importance  than  "culture;"  that 
children  can  not  elect  studies;  that  so  many  schemes  have  been  forced 
into  the  elementary  schools  that  the  structure  is  incoherent  and 
unsynimetrical.  "  We  have  shaped  the  work  of  the  lower  schools," 
says  he,  "with  too  much  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  advanced 
schools,  and  we  have  exacted  too  many  things  for  entrance  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities." 

6.  In  an  address  on  rural  school  libraries  Hon.  Henry  Sabin  gives 
his  views  as  to  what  such  libraries  should  contain  and  the  purposes 
they  should  be  made  to  subserve  in  rural  communities  (pp.  579-581). 

7.  The  elaborate  programme  of  the  Yale  bicentennial  celebration  in 
IWl  is  reproduced  in  condensed  form  on  pages  582-583,  followed  by 
extracts  from  some  of  the  addresses  made  on  that  occasion. 

ED  1902 m 
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8.  "The  kindergarten  ideal  of  nurture,''  a  paper  read  by  Susan  E. 
Blow  before  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  in  1900,  appears 
on  pages  694-602.  It  is  her  belief  that  the  conscious  nurture  of  the 
free  self-activity  of  childhood  is  the  distinguishing  merit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. It  is  through  stimulating  and  guiding  this  self-activity 
that  the  child  begins  to  discern  the  lineaments  of  his  ideal  selfhood. 

9.  A  biographical  notice  of  Joseph  Le  Conte  (pp.  OOS-600),  taken 
from  a  paper  road  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Christy  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  affords  some  instructive  details  of  tlie  career 
of  this  distinguished  man  of  science  and  educator,  whose  devotion  to 
his  work  was  so  whole-hearted  that  he  could  declare,  *' Although  I 
have  gone  over  my  course  in  geology  now  fifty  times,  I  am  still  as 
interested  in  it  as  ever."  Contrary  to  the  view  held  by  some,  he  was 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  investigation  should  never  be  separated 
from  teaching  and  that  each  was  better  for  being  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  other.  He  will  probably  be  best  remembered  for  his 
contributions  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
contained  no  materialistic  implication  and  did  not  violate  fundamental 
religious  beliefs. 

10.  Those  portions  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  recent  Johns 
Hopkins  University  celebration  that  are  of  general  interest,  as  well 
as  extracts  from  those  delivered  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Butler  as 
president  of  Columbia  University,  are  given  on  pages  609-632.  These 
addresses  touch  man}^  sides  of  the  problem  of  the  conduct  of  univer- 
sities and  are  of  permanent  value,  containing  as  they  do  the  well- 
considered  views  of  some  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States. 

11.  A  collection  of  statements  of  city  superintendents  as  to  the 
benefits  of  and  objections  to  free  text-books,  followed  by  a  table  of 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  of  free  text-books  in  cities,  compiled  by 
State  Superintendent  J.  E.  Hammond,  of  Michigan,  is  printed  on 
pages  G32-640. 

12.  Technical  education  in  Grermany,  by  Professor  Alderson,  of  the 
Armour  Institute  in  Chicago,  and  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the 
Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  on  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  Western  normal  schools,  conclude  Chapter  XIII.  The  committee 
on  drawing  finds  that  drawing  is  not  well  taught  in  these  schools  and 
that  their  graduates  are  at  a  disadvantiige  in  not  Ijeing  sufiiciently  pre- 
pared to  give  instruction  in  this  important  branch. 

Educational  j)r(>gres8  in  1901-2, — The  survey  of  the  educational 
progress  of  the  year  1901-2,  Chapter  XIV  (pp.  G47-666),  is  a  reprint 
of  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  })efore  the  National  Educational 
Assoc*iation.  The  review  is  necessarily  limited  to  events  of  unusual 
importance,  many  of  which,  for  reasons  clearly  stated  in  the  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  pertain  to  movements  that  cover  a  period  of 
several  years. 
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In  the  field  of  elementary  education  Dr.  Harper  notes,  as  the  most 
ai^nificant  event  of  the  year  reviewed,  the  deatti  of  Col.  Francis  W, 
Parker.  The  loss  of  the  personal  guidance  and  boundless  enthusiasm 
of  this  k^er  fell  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  institution  which  he  had 
founded  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance  upon  a  larger  and  fuller  life. 
But  the  special  impressiveness  of  Colonel  Purker^s  death  was  due  to 
the  outburst  of  appreciation  which  it  excited  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  which  testifired  to  the  high  estimation  which  is  entertained 
of  his  work  as  a  reformer  of  educational  methods.  In  respect  to  meas- 
ures under  consideration  during  the  year,  Dr.  Harper  notes  that  they 
relate,  in  the  main,  to  the  practical  conduct  of  schools  and  of  school 
instruction.  Among  subjects  that  have  excited  special  discussion  are 
the  selection  in  each  department  of  study  of  the  most  impoi-tant 
topics  for  treatment  and  the  unifying  of  the  various  departments  of 
study  BO  that  each  will  contribute  to  the  other  and  that  waste  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Continued  interest  hiis  been  manifested  in 
the  «esthetic  training  of  the  young,  in  eflForts  for  improving  the  pro- 
fe8si<»ial  ti^ining  and  t^e  professional  status  of  teachers,  and,  in  jKir- 
ticular,  in  various  endeavors  for  increasing  the  educational  advantages 
of  <x>untry  districts  by  centralizing  rural  schools  and  by  introducing 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  comparable  to  the  manual  training 
provided  in  city  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Harper  notes  that  after  a  long 
period  of  doubt  the  x)osition  of  the  kindergarten  ha6  been  so  strongly 
established  that  all  future  budgets  must  contain  liberal  provision  for 
this  division  of  educational  work. 

The  work  of  the  Southern  Education  Board  and  the  organization  of 
the  General  Education  Board  in  the  interests  of  Southern  education 
mark  events  of  truly  national  importance. 

The  address  dwells  jxirticularly  upon  movements  in  the  province  of 
Becondar}'  education  which  necessarily  affect  also  the  higher  jyrovinco 
of  the  college  and  university. 

The  tendencies  in  secondary  education  which  Dr.  Harper  has  speci- 
fied are  as  follows:  (1)  The  disposition  to  give  up  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  to  make  way  for  more  practical  subjects.  This  he 
regards  as  a  *'  movement  backward."  (2)  The  introduction  of  courses  of 
infctruction  relating  to  commercial  and  industrial  subjects,  which  in  his 
opinion  is  being  pushed  forward  too  hastily  for  the  best  results.  (3)  A 
tendency  which,  during  the  present  year,  has  attracted  special  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  substitution  of  the  certifictite  system  for  examinations 
in  connection  with  college  entrance — a  practice  thoroughly  established 
i«  the  West  and  apparently  now  gaining  ground  in  the  East.  (4)  Ex- 
t«n«KHiof  the  elective  system  in  secondary  schools.  With  i-espcct  to 
tbis  tcadency  Dr.  Harper  says:  *^'I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 

unless  the  choice  of  subjects  in  secondary  work  is  practically  controlled 
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by  the  principal,  election  will  prove  injurious  rather  than  helpful." 
(5)  The  increasing  demand  for  university  graduates  and  for  tmined 
specialists  as  teachers  in  high  schools. 

The  successful  inauguration  of  the  college  entrance  board  in  the 
Eastern  States  has  been  followed  by  the  establishment  on  the  part  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  a 
commission  on  accredited  schools.  The  first  report  of  this  commission, 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Cleveland  March  28,  1902, 
submits  the  conditions  under  which  secondary  schools  shall  be  accredited, 
basing  its  recommendations  on  the  definitions  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  committee 
of  twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  the  committee  of  seven 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  the  department  of  super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Thus  these  sev- 
eral associations  tend  by  their  influence  to  unify  educational  standards 
throughout  the  country. 

During  the  year  under  reviewthe  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  secondary  education  in  the 
West,  was  associated  w^ith  the  now  school  of  education  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  in  this  new  relation 
the  school  will  enter  upon  a  higher  and  broader  educational  work  than 
is  possible  to  an  isolated  institution  of  that  character. 

Among  the  many  movements  pertaining  to  higher  education  which 
are  passed  in  review  in  this  paper  perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the 
extension  of  university  organizations  to  include  departments  or 
schools  of  technology,  and  the  still  more  recent  provisipn  for  com- 
mercial education. 

These  efforts,  as  Dr.  Harper  observes,  have  come  from  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  universities  more  perfectly  to  the  modern  environment. 

With  respect  to  the  very  important  question  of  shortening  the  col- 
lege course,  which  is  everywhere  pressing  for  attention,  Dr.  Harper 
suggests  the  plan  of  allowing  those  w^ho  do  not  contemplate  a  profes- 
sional course  of  study  to  take  the  full  four  yesLYs  of  work  in  college, 
and  to  arrange  for  the  other  class  to  count  their  early  professional 
work  as  a  part  of  the  work  accepted  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  He 
notes  that  a  great  forward  step  in  the  direction  of  this  policy  has  been 
taken  in  the  recent  action  of  Yale,  and  also  that  this  policy  has  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  medicine  and 
law  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Educatlcm  in  i^r«;icv.— Chapter  XV  (pp.  667-719)  treats  of  educa- 
tion in  France,  reviewing  briefly  the  progress  of  the  work  under  the 
Republic  and  setting  forth  in  particular  the  important  events  which 
have  characterized  the  present  year.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Government  the  national  system  of  education  has  had  almost  phenom- 
enal development  in  the  short  period  of  twenty-five  years.     Side  by 
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side  with  this  system  church  schools  of  all  orders  have  also  flourished 
unrestrained.  The  latter,  however,  preserve  historic  traditions  and 
social  ideals  whose  continued  influence  has  for  some  time  been  viewed 
with  uneasiness  by  the  Government.  This  feeling  has  led  recently  to 
a  reversal  of  the  former  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  rival  agencies, 
and  the  present  disposition  seems  to  be  to  crush  out  the  schools  main- 
tained by  religious  associations.  The  action  gives  special  interest  to 
the  comparative  statistics  of  the  State  and  clerical  schools  which  are 
set  forth  in  various  tables  contained  in  Chapter  XV. 

By  reference  to  Table  III  (p.  674)  it  will  be  seen*  that  in  1900  public 
schools  enrolled  75  per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  elementary  grades,  and 
private  schools  the  remaining  25  per  cent.  A  few  of  the  public 
schools  for  girls  still  have  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  secular  schools  is  a  little  less  than  the  propor- 
tion of  public  schools,  viz,  71  per  cent  instead  of  75  per  cent. 

In  the  chief  cities  (Table  XI,  p.  QS4)  the  ratio  of  public  school 
enrollment  is  below  that  for  the  country  at  large,  ranging  from  40  per 
cent  to  G7  per  cent.  The  State  secondary  schools  (table  on  p.  686) 
enrolled  in  1899  less  than  50  per  cent  of  secondary  pupils,  viz,  85,599, 
against  91,825  in  religious  schools  and  10,812  in  private  secular 
schools.  It  was  in  particular  the  predominating  influence  of  the  relig- 
ious associations  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  education  that  prompted 
the  law  of  1901,  subordinating  the  associations  to  the  civil  authorities. 
This  measure  did  not  necessarily  imply  extreme  hostility  to  the  relig- 
ious orders,  but  the  recent  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  refusing 
authorization  for  all  the  ''religious  associations"  of  men  engaged  in 
teaching  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Government  will  no  longer  tolerate 
a  system  whose  general  influence  is  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the 
Republic.  The  law,  and  more  particularly  the  manner  of  its  enforce- 
ment, mark  therefore  a  crisis  of  deep  import  in  the  republican  policies 
of  the  country. 

These  measures,  whose  purpose  is  to  extend  the  Government  con- 
trol of  education,  have  been  accompanied  by  increased  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  State  schools  of  all  orders.  In  the  department  of 
elementary  education,  irregular  attendance  and  too  early  withdrawal 
from  school  interfere  seriously  with  the  immediate  results  and  the 
permanent  influence  of  the  school  training.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction  has  ordered  a  special  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  irregular  attendance,  with  a  view  to  devising  corrective  measures. 
The  item  of  annual  average  attendance  is  not  included  in  the  French 
statistics,  but  an  approximate  average  is  attained  by  comparing  the 
enrollment  for  the  months  of  highest  and  lowest  enrollment,  viz, 
December  and  June,  with  the  total  enrollment.  The  latest  estimates 
upon  this  basis  (for  1897)  give  for  the  public  schools  an  enrollment 
for  December  equivalent  to  87.5  per  cent  of  the  annual  enrollment  and 
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for  June  an  enrollment  oquivaletit  to  84.6  j>er  cent  of  the  total",  the 
corresponding  ratio  for  privat^c  schools  was,  for  both  months,  91.1  per 
cent.  These  averages,  however,  obfscure  the  conditions  in  the  districts 
which  fall  far  Ix^low  the  nomial.  Pending  the  results  of  the  special 
inquiry  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  "certificate  of  primary 
studies,"  instituted  in  1834  and  recognized  hy  the  law  of  1882  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  an  interest  in  elementary  study,  has  conduced  in  part  to 
the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school.  The  certifi<*ate  exempts 
the  bolder  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  the  reports  show 
tliat  a  large  pro}X)rtion  of  children  who  come  up  to  the  examination 
for  this  awai'd  are  at  the  minimum  age  (11  years)  allowed  for  <*andi- 
dates.  For  the  majority  of  the  successful  candidates  the  examination  • 
is  tjie  end  of  school  life.  One  remedy"  suggested  for  this  evil  is  that 
of  increasing  attendance  upon  the  higher  primary  schools,  which  can 
onl}'  be  done  by  increasing  the  industrial  adaptations  of  their  courses 
of  instruction.  This  is  more  easily  accomplished  in  the  cities  than  in 
the  agricultural  sections,  where  the  evils  complained  of  ai'e  excessive. 
The  improvement  of  rural  schools  has  thus  become  a  problem  of  great 
moment  in  France. 

The  unsatisfactory  financial  condition  of  French  primary  teachers, 
which  has  long  l>een  a  sourin?  of  serious  anxiety  to  the  Government, 
has  led  at  last  to  practical  mexisures  for  their  relief  from  what  had 
bec^ome  an  intolerable^,  strain.  A  comprehensive  investigation  into  the 
matter  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  M.  F.  Buisson  and  the 
fact^ii  elicited  reduced  to  systematic  form  under  the  supervision  of 
M.  Levasseur,  with  the  collalx)ration  of  the  statistical  division  of  the 
labor  bureau.  The  method  and  the  results  of  this  investigation  are 
set  forth  in  full  (pp.  710-719).  This  is  probably  the  most  complete 
presentation  of  the  living  conditions  of  primar}^  teachers,  both  actual 
and  as  cgmpared  with  those  of  persons  in  other  emi>loyments,  that  has 
ever  been  made  for  any  country. 

The  presentation  created  a  profound  impression.  The  public  press 
discussed  the  situation  as  a  '*  national  i^eril,''  and  as  a  measure  of 
temporary  relief  the  Chambers  voted  an  addition  of  5,011,200  francs 
($1,002,240)  to  the  educational  appropriation.  Of  this  amount 
3,811,200  francs  ($762,240)  were  to  Ixj  used  to  increase  the  number 
of  higher  salaries,  thus  giving  greater  chance  for  immediate  promo- 
tion, and  1,200,000  francs  ($240,0(X))  to  increase  the  number  of  i)en- 
sions,  thus  making  way  for  promotions  by  the  retii'ement  of  persons 
past  service.  In  the  meantime  several  bills  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  proposing  radical  changes  in  the  classi- 
fication of  teachers^  the  conditions  for  promotion,  and  the  scale  of 
salaries. 

The  long-pending  effort<s  for  the  reform  of  the  secondary  schools 
(lyc^es  and  communal  colleges)  resulted  in  a  decree  (May  31,  1902) 
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reorganizing  both  the  internal  regime  and  the  curricuhim  of  the 
Bchoote  in  question.  The  new  plan  of  stndies  is  set  forth  in  fnll, 
-with  explanations  of  its  characteristic  features  (pp.  G87-C93).  The 
nature  of  the  changes  is  further  emphasized  hj  comparison  with  pre- 
vious programmes,  which  are  included  in  this  chapter.  These  arc  the 
programme  authorized  by  decree  of  18^,  annulled  by  the  new  order, 
and  the  still  earlier  programme  of  1865,  drawn  up  by  Minister  Duruy, 
who  was  the  first  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  measure  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  curricultim  of  the  classical  schools  of  France  to 
modern  conditions.  His  scheme  was  soon  modified,  but  it  has  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  all  subsequent  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

The  chief  features  of  ihe  new  programme  are  the  division  of  the 
whole  course  of  study  into  two  cycles — the  first  comprising  four 
j-ears,  the  second  three  years.  The  first  cycle  offers  two  parallel 
courses  of  study — one  including  Latin  and  optional  Greek,  the  other 
without  Latin  or  Oreek.  At  ihe  end  of  this  cycle  students  must  pass 
«,n  examination  which  entitles  one  to  a  certificate  of  secondary  studies. 
This  certificate  it  is  believed  will  have  a  certain  value  for  the  holder 
who  enters  at  this  point  upon  a  pi*aot3cal  career. 

The  second  cycle  offers  a  choice  between  four  groups  of  studies:  (a) 
Latin  with  Greek;  (b)  Latin  with  extended  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages; (c)  Latin  with  fuller  ?d:udy  of  the  sciences;  (d)  modern  lan- 
guages and  sciences  with  Ijatin.  All  four  courses  lead  to  the  exami- 
nation for  the  bachetor^s  degree.  Thas,  so  far  as  official  recognition 
^foes,  the  nonclassical  course  is  at  last  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  classical. 

The  historic  progress  of  the  movement  to  secure  equal  recognition 
for  classical  and  for  nonckssical  courses  of  study,  which  dates  from 
171^5,  is  indicated  by  a  chronological  table  (pp.  697,  698),  showing  the 
alternate  stages  of  defeat  and  triumph  thi-ough  which  the  endea>'or 
has  persisted  for  over  a  century. 

The  department  of  higher  education  includes  the  State  universities 
tmd  a  group  of  sp)ecial  schools  of  univereity  rank  which  have  com- 
bined with  the  Sorbonne  to  make  Paris  a  distinguished  center  of 
learning. 

The  chief  event  in  the  recent  history  of  this  department  is  tlie  law 
of  18%,  which  restored  to  the  isolated  groups  of  State  faculties  the 
legal  title  and  the  organic  unity  of  universities.  In  view  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  change  a  special  report  has  been  issued  by  M. 
Liard,  director  of  the  department  of  higher  education,  reviewing  its 
history  and  the  development  of  the  fifteen  universities  already  organ- 
ized, lids  report  (which  is  summarized  on  pp.  099-704)  affords  strik- 
itig  proof  of  the  fact  that  universities  can  not  fulfill  their  mission  as 
regards  either  the  investigation  or  the  dissemination  of  truth  when 
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servilely  subject  to  external  control.  ''  Civil  life,"  in  the  words  of  M. 
Liard,  'Ms  the  means  of  scientific  life."  The  report  shows  also  how 
profoundly  the  scientific  movement  has  affected  the  conception  of  uni- 
versity education.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  universities  is  ''the  daily  increase  of  relations,  many  and  vital, 
between  the  different  sciences,  and  the  appearance  of  new  sciences,  as 
yet  scarcely  defined,  upon  the  confines  of  the  older  sciences."  Inspired 
by  this  consciousness,  the  newly  organized  universities  are  multi- 
plying chairs  for  special  sciences  and  rapidly  increasing  their  scien- 
tific equipment,  and  in  this  work  they  are  heartily  supported  by  the 
local  authorities  in  their  respective  districts.  Full  particulars  of  the 
additional  professorships  and  courses  of  study  which  have  arisen  from 
this  scientific  impulse  are  cited  from  a  special  report  by  M.  Maurice 
Faure,  which  is  an  interesting  supplement  to  the  more  comprehensive 
report  of  M.  Liard. 

From  the  tabulated  statistics  (p.  6f)0),  it  appears  that  tlie  number  of 
students  in  the  State  universities  rose  from  l'^605  in  1887-88  to  28,782 
in  1897-98,  and  to  29,931  in  1901.  The  specialized  character  of  the 
universities  is  indicated  by  the  distribution  of  their  students.  In  1901 
law  claimed  10,152  and  medicine  8,627,  or  both  together  62^  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.  The  students  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  exceeded 
the  number  in  letters,  their  registration  being,  respectively,  3,910  and 
3,723. 

The  specialized  character  of  higher  education  in  France  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  maintenance  of  State  technical  schools  of  a  high 
order,  which  register  about  3,500  students.  These  schools  are  intended 
to  provide  trained  experts  for  the  public  service.  The  students  are 
selected  by  rigid  examination,  the  number  in  each  school  being  strictl}'' 
limited. 

The  comprehensive  system  of  public  instruction  is  supported  largely 
by  State  appropriations,  which  in  1901  were  nearly  ten  times  the 
amount  allowed  for  this  interest  in  1870.  The  total  amount  for  the 
latter  year  was  206,900,483  francs  ($41,381,296),  of  which  76  per  cent 
was  for  the  primar}^  schools. 

The  total  current  expenditure  upon  public  primary  schools  in  1896- 
97,  the  last  year  for  which  the  analyzed  accounts  are  reported,  was 
214,015,250  francs  (§42,803,050).  Of  this  amount  67  per  cent  was  met 
by  the  State  appropriations  and  33  per  cent  by  the  communes.  The 
expenditure  was  equivalent  to  $9.20  per  capita  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
public  primary  schools;  this  was  very  nearly  double  the  per  capita  in 
1877.  Since  1897  the  current  expenditure  has  increased  still  more. 
There  has  also  been  a  noticeable  advance  since  1877  in  the  proportion 
of  the  expenditures  for  primary  instruction  borne  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment, i.  e.,  from  25  to  67  per  cent  of  the  total.     The  suppression 
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of  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  proposed  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries  will  noiaterially  increase  this  proportion. 

Chapter  XVI  (pp.  721-740)  comprises  a  tmnslation  of  the  closing 
lecture  of  the  course  in  pedagogy,  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  June  22, 
1890,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  who,  after  twenty  years'  distin- 
guished service  as  chief  of  the  national  department  of  primary  educa- 
tion, was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Paris. 

As  we  learn  from  this  condensed  summary  of  a  season's  lectures 
upon  the  education  of  the  will,  it  was  Professor  Buisson's  purpose  to 
make  the  pedagogy  of  the  will  conform  to  its  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical growth.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  will  from  its  beginnings 
in  the  earliest  reflex  and  instinctive  movements  up  to  its  highest  func- 
tion in  self-control  and  choice.  He  points  out  that  the  will  is  not  a 
separate  mental  faculty,  but  is,  in  a  sense,  placed  over  all  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical  actions  of  the  individual,  and  he  draws 
therefrom  general  rules  for  guidance  in  pedagogy.  He  draws  a  strik- 
ing parallel  between  the  effort  of  the  will  in  the  large  scale,  in  history, 
and  its  exercise  by  the  individual.  The  reasoning  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  personal  responsibility  follows  directly  from  freedom  of 
choice  and  constant  exercise  thereof  on  successively  higher  and  higher 
planes. 

Education  in  Ituly  (Chapter  XVII,  pp.  741-787). — In  this  paper,  by 
Dr.  Tullio  de  Suzzara- Verdi,  K.  C.  I. ,  the  author  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  the  history  of  a  country  before  estimating  its  progress 
in  education,  and  the  difficulty  a  young  nation,  with  few  obstacles  to 
overcome,  finds  in  appreciating  the  prejudices  in  the  way  of  the 
reformer  in  an  old  country  like  Italy,  which  has  been  torn  by  wars 
and  revolutions,  and  been  subject  to  invasions  and  political  dissensions 
for  centuries.  No  othgr  country  presents  such  alternations  from  the 
highest  position  in  science,  art,  and  philosophy  to  one  of  intellectual 
subordination  as  Italy  has  experienced  in  her  history.  The  modern 
spirit  has,  however,  been  felt  in  Italy  and  has  aroused  there,  especially 
since  1870,  the  solicitude  of  patriotic  statesmen  for  public  instruction, 
with  the  result  that  education,  formerly  the  privilege  of  the  few,  is 
now  made  compulsory  for  the  many. 

The  education  department  of  Italy  is  organized  throughout  the 
Kingdom  under  one  head,  the  minister  of  education,  who  is  a  cabinet 
officer.     The  system  is  uniform,  so  that  a  student  from  one  university 

or  school  would  find  his  grade  unchanged  in  any  other  in  the  Kingdom. 
The  minister  proposes  to  Parliament  laws  relating  to  education  and 

is  the  executive  officer  of  these  laws  as  well,  issuing  decrees  and  rules 

for*the  administration  of   the  schools.     Under  him  are  prefects  of 

provinces,  who  are  general  supervisors  of  the  schools  of  the  provinces, 

and  superintendents  and  inspectors. 
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Since  1898  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  school  hy^eno,  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  at  that  time  showing  the  utmost  neglect  of 
the  most  ordinary  regard  for  hygiene  in  many  communes.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  in  erecting  new  buildings  or  improving  old  ones,  all  the 
modern  requirements  of  hygiene  have  l>een  insisted  upon. 

An  in  Fi-ance,  the  political  administrative  unit  in  Italy  is  the  com- 
mune, which  is  the  smallest  division  of  land  having  a  local  govern- 
ment, the  latter  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  a  council,  both  elective. 
A  prw^ince  is  a  larger  division  of  land  comprising  several  communes. 
The  governor  of  the  province  (prefetto)  is  appointed  by  the  National 
Government.  The  commune  and  province  perform  the  functions  of 
public  instruction  in  common. 

Beginning  at  the  lowest  g-rade  of  instiiiction,  in  1898-1)9  there  wore 
S,505  kindergartens  with  an  attendance  of  346,887  (176,545  males  and 
170,292  females),  a  gain  over  the  statistics  of  1895-96  of  892  schools 
and  29,720  pupils.  Of  these  schools  537  follow  FroebePs  method, 
134  A]>orti's,  and  2,534  a  combination  of  both.  Tlie  funds  for  the 
support  of  these  schools  are  derived  from  the  State,  the  provinces,  the 
communes,  and  from  private  and  religious  sources.  The  income  from 
these  sources  in  1901  was  $1,469,553,  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
schools  $1,374,061.  The  average  attendance  was  about  108  pupils  to 
a  school,  and  the  expense  $3.98  per  pupil.  Benevolent  associations 
have  been  fomied  to  assist  the  children  of  the  very  poor  with  school 
books,  clothing,  and  food.  Out  of  8,260  communes  2,051  have 
adopted  these  infant  schools,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
The  teachers  numbered  7,370  (108  males,  7,2^2  females). 

The  primary  school  includes  a  course  of  five  j^ears  of  elementary 
studies,  subdivided  into  two  portions,  one  of  three  years,  called  the 
lower  primaiy  grade,  in  which  attendalice  is  obligatory  upon  every 
child  over  6  years  of  age;  the  other,  called  tha  higher  primary,  is  of 
two  years  and,  while  a  continuation  and  progressive  complement  of 
the  fonner,  is  not  compulsorj'. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  primar>^  grade  includes  Italian,  practical 
arithmetic,  rudiments  of  Italian  history,  geograph}^  ivading  and  writ- 
ing, rights  and  duties  of  a<;itizen,  the  metric  system,  elementary  gym- 
nastics, and  in  rural  districts  eleiiients  of  agricnlture.  The  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  was  2,444,288  (in  a  population  of  about  32,000,- 
000)  in  1898-99,  against  2,379,349  in  1895-96.  Including  private 
schools,  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  1898-99  was  00,483,  and  of 
teachers  62,638.  Enrollment  (public  and  private)  was  2,636,957.  The 
effect  of  compulsory  elementary  education  is  shown  by  the  deci'ease 
in  illiteracy  since  1871,  when  it  was  73  per  cent,  against  42.92  jper  cent 
in  1898-99.  In  the  latter  yQuv  there  were  220  complementary  schools 
for  girls,  with  an  attendjinc^  of  7,459  pupils.  These  schools  furnish 
instruction  which  is  complementary  to  that  given   in  the  superior 
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primary  and  includes  drawing,  foreign  languages,  pedagogy,  hygiene, 
and  gymnastice.  Graduates  of  these  schools  are  fitted  to  enter  the 
normal  schools  or  take  positions  in  the  commercial  or  industrial  world. 
There  were  38  normal  schools  for  males  and  118  for  females,  with  an 
attendance  of  1,454  males  and  20, OM  females  in  1898-99.  The  noi-mal 
schools  for  males  are  decreasing  rapidly,  as  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  office  of  teacher  in  elementary  schools  is  better  adapted  to 
women  than  men. 

The  communes  are  compelled  by  law  to  maintain  elementjiry  schools 
in  number  depending  on  the  population.  Besides,  they  contribute 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  kindergartens.  In  1898-99  the  com- 
munes expended  for  public  elementary  instruction  of  all  kinds  the 
sum  of  66,302,966  lire,  or  $12,796,472.  This  makes  the  annual  expense 
for  instruction  for  each  pupil  of  the  obligatory  primary  grade,  paid 
by  the  communes,  amount  to  $5.25  (about  42  cents  for  each  inhabitant 
of  the  Kingdom).  Adding  to  this  outlay  by  the  communes  the  contri- 
bution from  the  provinces  and  the  State,  the  total  expense  for  public 
elementary  instnictioo  1898-99  was  74,398,629  lire,  or  $14,358,935. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual  public  expenditure  for  education, 
aggregating  that  of  the  communes,  tlie  provinces,  and  the  national 
treasury,  is  about  115,000,000  lire,  or  nearly  $23,000,000. 

Besides  public  instruction  Italy  is  abundantly  supplied  with  private 
schools,  which  are  required  by  aristocratic  tastes  and  are  encouraged 
by  the  church. 

Instruction  in  agric^ilture  has  taken  a  new  start  in  Italj'-  since  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Guido  Baocelli.  Under  his  recommendations  thou- 
sands of  landed  proprietors  have  given  gratis  small  parcels  of  land  to 
the  schools  for  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  This  kind  of 
instruction  is  given  in  the  elementary  iniral  schools,  and  teachers  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  Bul)]ect  are  prepared  to  give  the 
proper  instruction  by  attending  lectures  by  experts.  In  1899, 1 ,  802  such 
lectures  were  given  to  15,000  teachers.  Agriculture  is  taught  also  in 
the  normal  schools.  This  instruction  is  aside  from  that  given  in 
regular  agricultural  schools. 

Industrial  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  the  minister  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  are  supjwrted  by  the  communes,  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  State.     There  are  industrial  schools  of  art  and  trade  in 
58  cities,  in  which  are  taught  the  elements  of  science  and  technics 
applied  to  the  various  trades.     There  are  also  12  inferior  commercial 
schools,  which  prepare  pupils  for  clerkships,  minor  mercantile  pur- 
suits, telefrraph  and  railroad  employment,  etc. ,  and  103  schools  of  art 
as  applied  to  industries.    TTiere  are,  besides,  15  industrial  and  com- 
nverrial  schools  for  girls,  in  which  handiwork  suitable  for  females  is 
tanght. 
SaperioT  technical  instruction  is  given  in  State  technical  institutes, 
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nautical  institutes,  and  the  universities.  There  were  37,900  students 
attending  the  Government  and  private  technical  schools  in  1899-1900. 
This  is  exclusive  of  those  pursuing  the  higher  technical  and  scientific 
courses  at  the  universities.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  of  these 
pupils  were  females.  There  has  been  a  gain  in  this  department  of 
study  of  2,867  pupils  since  1898-99. 

These  statistics  show  that  technical  instruction  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor  and  that  Italy  is  sharing  in  the  present  universal 
movement  in  this  direction. 

In  Italy  secondary  classical  instruction  is  given  in  the  ginnasii  and 
lycei,  the  former  having  a  course  of  five  years,  which  is  followed  bj'  a 
course  in  the  latter  of  two  years.  The  whole  completes  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  universities.  The  curriculum  includes  for  the  ginnasii 
Italian  language  and  literature,  Latin,  history,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic; and  for  the  lycei  the  foregoing  continued,  with  German  or 
French,  physics,  natural  history,  and  philosoph3% 

In  1900-1901  the  attendance  at  the  public  Government  institutions 
of  this  grade  was  32,846  at  the  ginnasii  (of  whom  1,178  were  females) 
and  13,270  at  the  lycei  (287  females),  making  a  total  of  46,116.  These 
figures  represent  only  the  State  secondary  classical  schools,  and  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  statistics  for  the  private  institutions  of  this 
class  had  been  available.  These  statistics,  nevertheless,  show  an 
increase  of  nearly  10,000  at  the  public  secondary  classical  schools  of 
Italy  since  1895-96. 

The  attendance  at  the  22  universities  in  1900-1901  was  23,425.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  attendance  at  the  different  faculties,  as  this 
indicates  the  current  preferences  of  the  students,  which  is  doubtless 
larg(»ly  influenced  by  the  demands  of  the  country.  The  attendance 
then  was  distributed  among  the  various  faculties  as  follows:  Juris- 
prudence, 6,791;  medicine  and  surgery,  6,211;  mathematics  (pure), 
538;  applied  (engineering),  1,071;  physics,  144;  chemistry,  280;  nat- 
ural science,  473;  engineering  school,  2(X);  letters  and  philosophy, 
1,144;  pharmac3%  3,528;  notaries  and  solicitors,  806;  midwifery,  1,202; 
veterinary  surger}',  580;  miscellaneous,  157;  total,  23,425.  To  this 
should  l>e  added  2,621  students  at  the  superior  institutes,  which  have 
the  progrannnes  of  universities,  but  are  private.  Altogether  the 
author  makes  attendance  of  university  grade  26,510  in  1900-1901,  an 
increase  of  694  over  the  previous  \o.ai\  Of  this  number  168  were 
female  students  taking  studies  of  the  university  grade. 

There  are  certain  boarding  schools  (as  we  should  call  them)  for  girls, 
called  convitti.     In  these  institutions,  which  are  survivals  from  former 
times,  the  young  girls,  who  are  under  the  tuition  of  nuns,  are  kept* 
under  the  strictest  surveillance.     There  are  about  1,577  of  these  cor»» — 
vitti,  760  of  which  are  ecclesiastic,  262  partly  lay  and  partly  ecclesiasti  ^"    ^^ 
and  only  555  are  subject  to  governmental,  provincial,  or  commuii ^fc^^^^^^i^i 
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control.  About  53,000  young  ladies  attend  these  institutions  annually. 
Of  the  1,380  instructors  only  470  were  lay,  the  rest  being  nuns  and 
priests.  There  were  also  860  convitti  for  young  men,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  51,227. 

The  Italian  Government  pays  attention  to  the  education  of  its  citizens 
in  foreign  countries,  maintaining  52  royal  schools  of  grades  ranging 
from  kindergartens  to  the  liceo  (one  only  of  the  latter  grade)  in  foreign 
lands,  at  an  expense  of  $180,000. 

Besides  these  Government  schools  it  appears  that  Italians  maintain 
elementary  schools  in  the  colonies  which  are  supported  by  societies 
wliich  originated  them  and  by  private  contributions.  There  are  100 
or  more  such  schools.  Some  colonial  schools  are  of  very  ancient  date, 
having  been  established  in  various  cities  of  the  East  long  ago  as  a  help 
in  the  work  of  evangelization,  but  they  are  now  established  in  the 
South  American  Republics.  They  are  subsidi;5ed  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  "Societa  Nazionale." 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Italy  that  classical  and  university 
instruction  is  above  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  while  agricultural 
and  industrial  instruction  is  not  suflSciently  patronized  and  should  be 
encoui-aged  in  every  way  by  the  Government  and  Parliament.  Italy  is 
preeminently  an  agricultural  country;  her  exports  arc  agricultural  and 
her  imports  industrial,  the  balance  of  trade  being  against  her,  hence 
the  necessity  for  increased  attention  to  technical  instruction. 

A  table  showing  the  attendance  at  the  different  university  faculties 
in  1893-04  and  1900-1901  shows  an  increase  in  law,  mathematics, 
physical,  natural,  and  chemical  science,  letters  and  philosoph}^  phar- 
macy", veterinary  medicine,  and  '^ agrarian"  studies,  while  there  was 
a  decrease  in  attendance  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  engineering  of 
all  kinds. 

An  interesting  institution  is  mentioned  among  the  literary  and  other 
societies  of  Italy,  called  the  "Dante  Alighieri,"  the  object  of  which 
is  to  foster  and  diffuse  the  Italian  language  and  culture  among  the 
four  or  more  millions  of  Italians  who  are  under  the  sway  of  non- 
Italian  powers  (as  in  Trieste,  Malta,  and  the  Tyrol),  or  have  emigrated 
to  foreign  lands;  to  oppose  legitimate  resistance  to  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  foreign  states  to  suppress  the  Italian  language  and  literature 
in  the  colonies  or  provinces  under  their  dominion,  and  to  establish 
Italian  schools  and  libraries  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries. 
This  society  is  supported  by  all  classes  of  Italians,  from  the  King  and 
court  to  the  humblest  subject,  and  has  spread  all  over  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  organized  in  1890,  and  now  60  committees  within  the  Kingdom 
and  22  out  of  it  are  carrying  out  the  patriotic  programme  of  the  society. 
In  an  article  prepared  for.  this  Report  (Chapter  XVII)  by  Prof. 

Alexander  Oldrini  on  the  Reforai  of  the  University  and  Higher  FAii- 

cation  in  Italy  in  the  debates  before  the  Italian  Parliament  between 
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1883  and  1899,  the  author  points  out  the  vast  intellectual  influence  of 
the  populous  Italian  universities  of  the  IVIiddlc  Ages,  their  innK>rtance 
for  intellectual  freedom,  and  their  share  in  producing  the  i-enaissance 
in  the  lifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Italian  universities  have  had 
a  continuous  existence  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  their  influence 
in  keeping  alive  letters  and  civilization  in  the  midst  of  b?.rbarous  sur- 
roundings was  referred  to  in  the  del>ates  upon  their  proposed  reform. 

Immediately  after  Solferino  no  problem  appeared  more  important 
or  meritorious  to  Italian  statesmen  than  that  of  public  education, 
owing  to  the  degitided  condition  of  the  masses,  the  result  of  centuries 
of  denationalization  and  ignorance.  A  general  law,  known  as  the 
Casati  law,  was  accordingl}^  passed  in  1859,  which  has  >>een  called  the 
educational  code  of  modern  Italy.  Soon  after,  in  1802,  began  the 
series  of  debates  and  i^irliamentary  rejwrts,  lasting  thirty-five  years, 
on  university  and  higher  educrttion,  which  culminated  in  the  Baccelli 
bill  of  1898.  The  participators  in  the  debates  seem  to  have  shown 
with  remarkable  unanimity  their  desire  to  infuse  modern  ideas  and 
methods  into  Italian  higher  education,  and  place  the  universities 
abreast  of  those  of  the  l>est  of  Europe,  and  make  them  leaders  of  the 
freed  nation  in  the  path  of  progress.  The  full  results  of  these  efforts 
were  not  made  ]X)S6ible  until  after  the  unification  of  Italy  in  1870. 
There  was,  however,  less  unanimity  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result.  The  advocates  of  refonn  finally  became  divided  into  two 
parties,  those  in  favor  of  freeing  the  universities  from  all  state  control 
and  making  them  autonomous,  and  those  who  believed  it  necessary  to 
retain  them  under  government  control,  at  least  temporarily.  Some 
wished  to  reduce  the  number  of  institutions,  while  others  maintained 
that  their  usefulness  as  centers  of  influence  would  be  impaired  by  any 
reduction.  In  discussions  on  the  curriculum  and  freedom  of  teaching 
and  studying,  academic  lil>erty — once  the  glory  of  the  old  Italian  uni- 
versities, as  now  of  the  German — was  insisted  on;  enlargement  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  courses  and  other  modernizing  improvements 
were  debated  and  advocated  with  full  information  of  the  methods  of 
the  modern  university.  Among  other  matters,  it  is  interesting  and 
significant  to  note  that  Dr.  Baccelli  recommended  earnestly  self-gov- 
ernment and  self -discipline  of  the  students.  This  practice  would  give 
the  student  corps,  he  argued,  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  free 
men  take  upon  themselves  when  freedom  is  the  basis  of  their  action. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  education 
bill  of  1898: 

The  Bacc^elli  bill  pi*ovides  in  Article  I  for  the  autonomy  of  the  RoyaL 
universities  and  institutes  of  superior  education  under  the  supervisior*. 
of  the  Government. 

Article  IV  provides  for  the  government  of  the  institutions  by 
oonmiittee  composed  of  the  rector  and  representatives  of  the  facultie 
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end  a  representative  of  the  Government  Estimates  to  be  approved 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Persons  or  coi^porations  con- 
tributing to  the  resources  of  the  institutions  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
of  the  Crovcrnment  allowance  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  on  the 
executive  conunittee. 

Article  V.  Faculties  of  universities  and  schools  of  higher  education 
have  the  right  to  propose  to  the  minister  the  appointment  of  prof cssois. 

Article  VI  provides  for  conferring  diplomas  by  the  universities  and 
granting  professional  licenses  thereupon  by  the  Government. 

Article  VII  provides  for  equalizing  the  progi-ammes  of  pri\'^te  and 
Government  instruction,  authorizes  independent  (private)  teachers  to 
sit  on  examining  boards,  and  declares  that  independent  professors  are 
to  be  preferred  to  Government  professors  in  competition  for  university 
cliairs. 

Article  IX  provides  for  the  abolishing  of  faculties  when  insufficiently 
attended. 

Article  X  provides  that  all  independent  universities  offering  the 
scientific  guaranties  required  by  law  shall  be  entitled,  by  royal  decree, 
to  tie  same  rights  as  the  State  universities. 

Illiteracy  of  the  voting  populcUion  (Chap.  XVIII,  pp.  789-818). — 
A  study  of  the  illiteracy  of  male  persons  of  voting  age  (that  is,  21 
years  and  upward),  based  on  the  returns  of  the  Federal  census  of 
1900,  was  made  recently  for  the  bureau  of  investigation  of  the  Southern 
Education  Board;  the  results  arrived  at,  as  well  as  the  material  itself, 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  particularly  in  discussions  relating 
to  the  r^ht  of  suffrage,  and  I  have  therefore  included  them  in 
Chapter  XVIU. 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  illiteracy  in  the 
last  three  det»des.  From  1870  to  1900  the  illiteracy  of  white  males 
of  voting  age  was  reduced  from  9  to  ^,%  per  cent,  and  of  negro  males 
of  the  same  age  from  83.5  to  47.4  per  cent,  the  percentage  in  the  latter 
case  not  being  much  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  1870.  As 
the  bulk  of  the  negro  population  is  found  in  the  South,  the  decrease 
testifies  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  not  in  the  degree  in  which  it  would,  however,  if  the  older 
negroes  who  were  beyond  the  school  age  in  1870  had  been  eliminated. 

Among  the  white  voting  population  (whose  average  illiteracy  is  ^,^ 

per  cent)  the  foreign  born  are  most  illiterate,  their  percentage  being 

11.5;  the  native  born  of  native  parents  have  5.9  per  cent,  and  the 

native  bom  of  foreign  parents  only  2  per  cent.     This  small  illiteracy 

of  the  sons  of  immigrants  is  general,  being  observable  in  every  one 

of  the  five  gec^raphical  divisions  as  a  whole,  though  in  each  of  the  five 

»ew  England  States  taken  separately  the  sons  of  natives  have  by  far 

tile  smallest  illiteracy.    These  results  are  similar  to  those  of  the  census 

of  1890. 
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In  Chapter  XIX  (pp.  819-836)  the  customary  list  of  foreign  higher 
seats  of  learning  is  given  with  a  number  of  new  institutions  inserted. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fact  presented  in  this  list  is  that  in 
attendance  the  university  of  Berlin  has  overtaken  that  of  Paris.  It 
enrolled  in  1902  13,070  students,  while  Paris  enrolled  12,171.  In  the 
list  of  polj'tecnica  Berlin  is  also  the  first,  with  4,811  students;  so  also 
in  the  list  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  colleges  Berlin  is  at  the  head, 
with  684  and  483  students,  respectivel3\  But  in  art  schools  Paris  leads 
all  other  countries,  having  an  attendance  of  2,000. 

Commercial  schools  in  Switzerland, — Chapter  XX  (pp.  837-855) 
contains  an  account  of  the  commercial  schools  of  Switzerland,  in 
which  the  history  of  business  education  in  that  country  is  traced  to  its 
beginning  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  to  observe 
similarity  in  the  growth  in  all  educational  agencies  throughout  central 
Europe,  the  nations  not  being  so  sharply  differentfated  foimerh^  as 
they  are  now.  The  present  status  of  commercial  education  in  Swit- 
zerland appears  to  be  very  satisfactory.  That  Republic  liad  in  1900 
27  public  commercial  secondar}^  schools,  with  1,800  students  and  300 
students  of  special  branches.  Some  of  these  schools  are  of  a  high 
order;  for  instance,  those  of  Zurich,  Bellinzona,  St.  Gall,  and  Geneva. 
There  are  also  59  elemental^'  commercial  (evening)  schools,  with  5,244 
students.  While  all  these  schools  receive  annual  appropriations  from 
the  federal  treasury,  some  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  State  (cantonal) 
governments,  and  a  number  arc  private  institutions  receiving  subsi- 
dies. A  characteristic  feature  of  all  these  institutions  is  that  they 
have  in  their  courses  of  study  certain  so-called  culture  studies;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the}^  insist  upon  a  genei-al  education  preceding  or  accom- 
panying the  specific  commercial  training.  The  Swiss  authorities  make 
the  subsidies  they  gmnt  dependent  in  part  upon  this  condition,  cog- 
nizant of  the  truth  that  specialization  always  implies  limitation;  hence 
tlic  Swiss  authorities  bestow  much  attention  upon  linguistic  study  in 
their  schools. 

Chapter  XXI  (pp.  857-885)  contains  consular  reports  which  are 
printed  here  by  courtesy  of  the  State  Department.  Among  these 
statements  there  are  two  on  commercial  eduction  in  Germany,  one  on 
a  commercial  school  in  transcaucasian  Russia,  and  several  referring  to 
special  schools,  such  as  the  weaving  school  at  Glauchau,  Germany,  and 
the  industrial  school  at  Tourcoing,  France. 

Ilcury  Barnard, — Chapter  XXII  (pp.  887-92G)  passes  in  review  the 
distinguished  services  rendered  by  Henry  Barnard  to  the  ciiuse  of 
public  instruction  in  this  country,  services  which,  by  reason  both  of 
their  character  and  their  far-reaching  influence,  have  a  truly  national 
importance.  The  record  covers  an  extended  period,  beginning  with 
the  initial  effort  of  Dr.  Barnard  in  behalf  of  educational  reform  in 
Connecticut   and   continuing  without  interruption  uj)  to  his  death» 
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which  occurred  in  1900.  The  chapter  conipnses  a  review  of  his  special 
services  to  education  in  Connecticut,  as  set  forth  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  celebi*ation  of  Dr.  Barnard's  eighty -sixth  bii'thda3%  in 
1807,  and  extended  accounts  from  different  sources  of  his  rehition  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Dr.  Barnard's  work  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  correspond* 
in  time  and  in  purpose  with  that  of  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts. 
Their  names  are,  indeed,  inseparably  associated  in  the  movement 
which  determined  for  all  tune  the  essential  features  of  public  S3'stems^ 
of  education  throughout  our  country. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Barnard  in  initiating  practical  reforms  in  educa- 
tion was  supplemented  by  that  of  collecting  in  one  great  body  the 
written  records,  not  only  of  this  movement,  but  of  all  similar  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  it  is  as  an  untiring  collector  and 
publisher  of  informatioif  pertaining  to  the  interest  which  absorbed 
his  attention  that  his  fame  has  spread  to  all  civilized  nations.  His 
enthusiasm  for  this  particular  line  of  researcli  naturally  directed  his 
mind  to  the  importance  of  some  central  clearing  house  of  educational 
information,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person. to  publicly 
suggest  such  an  agency. 

His  name  is  identified  with  all  the  preliminary  measures  that  led 
eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,^ 
and  he  naturally  received  the  ap|X)intment  of  Commissioner  imme- 
diately uix)n  its  creation.  During  his  three  years  inc\mibency  of  this 
ofBce  he  rendered  invaluable  service  by  outlining  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  inquiry  which  has  to  some  extent  guided  the  work  of  the 
office  ever  since,  and  also  by  the  collection  of  important  material 
respecting  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  legal  status 
of  the  colored  population  in  that  District  and  in  14  States,  which 
formed  tlie  bulk  of  a  special  rejx^rt  published  b\'  order  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Barnard's  '"monumental  work,"  observes  General  Eaton,  who 
succeeded  him  as  Commissioner  of  Jxlucation,  "was  his  Journal  of 
Education."  This  publication,  to  which  he  devoted  his  fortune  and  the 
most  arduous  efforts,  is  universally  valued  as  a  reference  book  and 
represented  in  this  country  the  first  systematic  effort  to  foster  the 
comparative  study  of  educational  systems  and  movement.s.  His  plans- 
for  this  publication  were  carefully  elaborated  and  formed  the  basis  of 
his  suggestions  as  to  the  scope  and  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation,    (See  pp.  023,  924.) 

Fortunately  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  very  full  particulars  of 
the  work  actually  done  by  Dr.  Barnard,  and  of  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poi^es  which  animated  him,  from  persons  who  were  more  or  less  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his  active  life. 
Great  care  has  been  taken,  so  far  as  possible,  to  verify  by  pub- 
lished documents  and  concurrent  testimony  the  details  prfcsented  ia 
ED  1902 IV 
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this  chapti^r.  Hence  the  matter  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  per- 
manent educational  history  of  this  important  period. 

Liniijth  of  college  course  (Chapter  XXIII,  pp.  927-948).— The  subject 
of  the  length  of  the  college  course  has  been  much  discussed  during  the 
year  among  college  men,  especiall}'  among  executive  oflBcers,  and  the 
interest  aroused  in  the  subject  has  led  to  the  incorporation  in  this 
chapter  of  the  action  taken  b}^  some  of  the  institutions  toward  reducing 
the  time,  requirement  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  together  with  a  reprint 
of  some  of  the  discussions  and  a  comparative  statement  showing  the 
advance  in  admission  requirements  at  Harvard  University  from  1642 
to  the  present  time. 

Oxford  University  and  the  Iihod<.4i  scfwlurshij^s  (Chapter  XXIV,  pp. 
940-999). — The  past  year  is  in  some  respects  memorable  on  account  of 
the  publication  of  the  provisions  made  for  f  i^ee  scholarships  at  Oxford 
for  the  benefit  of  colonial  and  American  stud^nts.  I  have  pointed  out 
in  an  article  reprinted  here  some  of  the  special  advantages  which  an 
Oxford  life  has  for  American  students  there,  and  1  have  indicated  some 
of  the  points  of  relation  between  the  endowments  (not  only  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  but  of  our  American  millionaires)  for  education  and  the  neces- 
sity thereby  created  for  a  larger  representation  of  America  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  quota  of  our  population 
who  understand,  through  the  intimacies  of  a  student  life,  the  characters 
and  modes  of  life  of  the  governing  classes  in  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Chapter  XXV,  pp.  1001- 
10G8). — The  current  i-ecord  of  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
possesses  unusualinterest  for  the  student  of  education  l>ecau8e  of  the 
passage  of  the  new  education  law  (law  of  December  18,  1902).  This 
measure  presents  a  singular  mixture  of  reac»tionary  and  progressive 
tendencies,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  comparison  with  the 
earlier  law  of  1870.  The  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  that  measure  are 
briefly  summarized  in  the  chapter  before  us.  It  is  enough  to  recall 
here  that,  while  conserving  the  work  already  accomplished  by  denomi- 
national effort,  it  placed  u[)on  civic  authorities  the  responsibility  for 
completing  the  school  provision  of  the  country.  To  this  end  the  law 
provided  for  the  election  of  school  boards  in  every  district  of  England 
in  which  school  provision  was  shown  to  l>e  deficient.  These  boards 
were  authorized  to  establish  schools,  borrowing  money  for  building 
purposes  on  the  security  of  local  proi>erty  taxes,  and  levying  a  school 
tax  for  the  current  expenditures  of  the  schools.  The  government 
appropriation  for  elementary  education  which,  beginning  in  1833  with 
a  grant  of  £20,000  (J?100,000),  had  reached  in  1870  a  total  of  more  than 
£560,000  (12,800,000)  was  to  be  continued  and  distributed  to  both 
board  and  denominational  schools  on  the  same  conditions.  In  other 
words,  the  law  of  1870  provided  for  a  dual  school  system  comprising 
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board  schools,  i.  e.,  public  secular  schools  comi>arablc  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  denominational  schools,  henceforth  termed  "  vohm- 
tary,"  under  church  or  other  private  managers. 

The  I'emarkable  development  that  has  taken  place  under  the  law  of 
1870  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  retrospective  tables.  Whereas 
in  1870  there  was  school  ac<.*ommodation  for  only  8i  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  in  1902  the  accommodation  in  schools  recognized  by  the 
Government  as  efficient  was  adequate  for  20^  per  cent.  The  increased 
efficiency  of  the  schools  is  indicated  by  the  advancing  ratio  of  average 
attendance  to  enrollment,  i.  e.,  from  08  per  cent  in  1870  to  81  per  cent 
in  1002,  and  by  the  increased  proi>ortion  of  adult  teachers.  The  stand- 
ard of  elementary  education  has  also  steadily  risen,  as  shown  by  the 
increasing  number  of  pupils  taking  subjects  al)ove  the  three  rudiments 
(Table  XIV,  p.  1011).  The  most  impressive  fact  brought  to  light  by 
this  review^  is  the  growth  of  the  board  schools.  Since  1870  these 
schools  have  made  provision  for  45  per  cent  of  the  school  ix)pulation,  * 
and  in  1903  enrolled  nearly  48  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  elementary 
schools.  Meanwhile  the  Church  of  England  schools,  which  far  exceed 
the  combined  strength  of  all  other  classes  of  "voluntary"  schools, 
have  steadily  multiplied,  and  in  the  last  year  named  had  accommoda- 
tion for  42  per  cent  of  the  school  population  and  enrolled  39^  per  cent 
of  all  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure  for  this  work  has  proportion- 
ately increased.  In  board  schools  it  has  more  than  doubled,  and  in 
''voluntary"  schools  nearly  doubled.  If  capital  expenditure  be 
included,  the  increase  is  very  much  greater,  the  total  amount  expended 
in  181>r)  being  nearly  six  times  that  in  1871  (see  Table  VI,  p.  1007). 
As  regards  the  Government  grant,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  1902  the 
Church  of  England  schools  received  from  this  source  a  sum  but  little 
below  that  appropriated  to  the  board  schools  (Table  9,  Division  B). 
The  increase  in  the  local  school  taxes  (for  board  schools  only),  i.  e;, 
fi-om  £71,000  in  1871  to  £6,300,000  in  1902,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
local  interest  and  support  which  the  school  boards  have  evoked,  and 
hence  appears  to  be  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  law  of  1870. 

By  the  new  law,  the  text  of  which  is  cited  in  full,  the  school  boards 
that  have  achieved  such  great  results  in  England  are  abolished  and 
the  loc^al  authority  for  education  transferred  to  county  and  city  coun- 
cils. These  councils,  like  the  boards,  are  popularly  elected  l)odies, 
but  on  account  of  their  multiform  duties  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
that  they  should  give  direct  attention  to  these  new  and  important 
duties.  Therefore  they  are  authorized  to  establish  educational  com- 
mittees, to  whom  they  may  delegate  their  powers  under  this  law,  save 
only  the  power  of  raising  money  by  tax  or  loan.  Furthermore,  the 
public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  authorities  will  be 
directly  under  a  body  of  managers  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  people  are  onl}'  indirectly  represented  in 
the  management  of  their  schools  and  are  likely  to  lose  that  vital  intei'est 
which  was  fostered  under  the  school-board  regime.  Moreover,  while 
providing  for  the  support  of  church  schools  from  local  taxes,  the  law  has 
raatcu'ially  strengthened  ecclesiastical  control  of  education,  which  is  a 
policy  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  civic,  nonsectarian  control,  toward 
which  modern  movements  have  tended.  As  originally  drafted  the  bill 
made  no  provision  for  civil  control  of  the  church  schools,  but  under  the 
intense  opposition  excited  by  this  endeavor  to  apply  local  taxes  without 
public  control  an  amendment  was  carried  providing  that  two  out  of 
every  six  managers  shall  be  appointed  by  local  civic  authorities.  It  was 
subse(iuently  provided  })y  the  now  famous  Kenyon-Slaney  amendment 
that  the  religious  instruction  given  in  these  schools  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  managers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  amendment, 
religious  instruction  has  virtually  been  brought  under  civic  super- 
•  vision.  Thus  the  very  slight  concession  to  the  determined  advocates 
of  public  control  over  public  moneys  has  resulted  in  a  radical  modili- 
cation  of  the  original  terms  of  the  law.  This  unexpected  change  has 
excited  an  opposition  in  the  church  party  almost  as  intense  as  was 
manifested  bj^  the  Nonconformists  to  the  proposition  that  they  should 
be  taxed  for  denominational  instruction  opposed  to  their  conscientious 
convictions.  As  it  stands,  therefore,  the  new  law,  although  avowedly 
intended  to  unifj'  the  local  control  of  education,  seems  to  have  intensi- 
iied  the  elements  of  difference.  The  full  significance  of  these  unex- 
pected provisions  of  the  law  as  regards  church  schools  is  disclosed  in 
an  article  by  an  English  writ4?r  entitled  "The  clergy  and  the  educa- 
tion act,''  which  is  included  in  this  chapter.  The  complicated  admin- 
istmtive  system  that  has  rc»sulted  from  the  proposed  effort  at  simpli- 
fication was  exposed  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  the  leader  of  tho 
opix)sition  in  the  House,  in  a  speech  which  is  also  cited  (p.  1026). 

Apart  from  the  provisions  here  discussed  the  law  has  made  valuable 
contribution  to  the  movement  for  unifying  and  extending  the  national 
system  of  education.  The  local  authority  which  it  sets  up  is  empow- 
ered to  make  due  provision  for  education  above  the  elementary  grade, 
corresponding  in  general  to  what  is  termed  secondary  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land all  education  below  the  university  provinc(»  has  been  dealt  with 
in  a  comprehensive  manner.  Moreover,  the  new  financial  provisions 
put  an  end  to  that  inecjuality  between  board  and  church  schools  which 
had  b(»come  a  serious  evil.  These  favorable  aspects  of  the  bill  are  set 
forth  briefly  but  lucidly  in  an  extract  from  the  London  Times, 
entitled  "The  national  aspect  of  the  education  bill''  (pp.  1027-1028). 

The  final  test  of  the  measure  will  be  found  in  the  spirit  in  which  its 
provisions  are  carried  out  by  the  county  and  city  councils.     There  are 
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already  evidences  that,  at  least  in  the  great  cities,  it  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  with  due  regard  to  popular  demands. 
This  final  test  of  the  law  is  very  fully  elaborated  in  an  article  by  Dr. 
Macnamara,  M.  P.,  entitled  ''The  new  education  act  at  work,-'  also 
cited  in  this  chapter. 

London  is  not  included  in  the  opei*ations  of  the  law,  but  a  separate 
bill  dealing  with  the  metropolis  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  bill  follows  in  the  main  the  policy  of  the  general 
law.  As  first  drawn,  however,  the  London  count}^  council,  a  very 
progressive  lx)dy,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  borough  councils, 
which  are  the  successors  of  the  former  vestries.  This  proposal  to 
curtail  the  authority  of  the  county  council  excited  such  a  storm  of 
indignation  that  it  was  withdrawn  after  it  had  passed  the  second  read  - 
ing  in  the  House  by  an  immense  majority. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  with  respect  to  secondary 
education  the  chapter  includes  a  historical  survey  of  measures  relating 
to  this  province  which,  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centur}^ 
have  been  steadily  tending  toward  increase  in  the  number  of  second- 
ary schools,  variation  in  type,  and  some  system  of  unified  control  or 
supervision.  In  respect  to  this  province  Scotland  enjoys  peculiar  pre- 
eminence in  the  Kingdom.  Its  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
alike  managed  by  local  elected  school  boards,  and  there  is  no  marked 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two  grades.  In  view  of  a  proposed  new 
education  law  for  Scotland,  concerted  action  is  being  taken  to  preserve 
this  traditional  unity. 

No  complete  statistics  of  secondary  education  in  England  have  ever 
been  collected,  but  such  statistics  as  are  available  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  chapter  here  considered.  The  view  of  this  important 
province  is  completed  by  programmes  of  tvj^ical  secondary  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  higher  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
the  chapter  presents  tabulated  statistics  of  universities  and  university 
colleges,  and  a  brief  summarj'  of  the  most  important  recent  events 
relating  to  this  department  of  education.  The  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  university  activity  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  country.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  greatly  increased 
their  influence  over  secondar3'  education  b}'  their  system  of  examina- 
tions for  secondary  schools,  and  have  gained  a  certain  influence  over 
the  artisan  classes  by  a  vigorous  work  of  univ^ersity  extension.  The 
recent  reorganization  of  London  University  has  given  to  that  citv  a 
great  teaching  university.  The  university  colleges  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  great  centers  of  industry  show  progress  both  in  resources 
and  patronage.  The  Scottish  universities  are  moving  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  their  curricula — an  action  evidently  stimulated  by  the 
Carnegie  Wquest,  the  disbursements  from  which  for  the  present  year 
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are  given  iu  detail.  The  urgent  demand  for  a  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity for  Ireland  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to 
deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  university  education  in  that  division 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  report  of  this  commission  has  just  been  issued, 
and  on  account  both  of  its  scope  and  judicial  tone  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  its  recommendations  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
problem  which  has  engaged  its  attention.  The  chapter  closes  with 
the  citation  from  an  article  in  Nature  which  discusses  certain  phases 
of  university  life  in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  The  author  admits  that  the  conditions  are  too  dissim- 
ilar in  the  different  countries  for  exact  comparisons;  they  are  valuable 
rather  for  the  facts  they  disclose  than  for  relations  which  they  estab- 
lish. On  the  basis  implied  it  appears  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 
4i%  university  students  for  every  10,000  of  the  population,  as  against 
7,V  iu  the  German  Empire  and  12^^  in  the  United  States. 

The  t'diccatlonal  probUm  in  Eiujland, — Properly  to  conceive  the 
situation  in  England  one  must  think  all  the  social  elements  as  existing 
in  a  state  of  tension,  namely,  each  popular  interest  in  Great  Britain 
as  existing  iu  a  constant  struggle  with  all  the  other  elements  for  its 
due  consideration  in  the  aggregate  of  all  national  interests.  The 
manufacturing  popuhition,  its  capitalists  and  its  laborers,  the  agricul- 
tural population,  its  landowners,  and  its  gentlemen  farmers  who  lease 
the  lands,  and  the  masses  of  people  who  perform  the  common  lal>or, 
added  to  those  who  manage  its  commerce,  capitalists,  supervisors,  and 
laborers  in  the  shops  and  markets,  and  engaged  in  transportation,  and 
besides  these,  the  titled  classes  of  gentlemen  who  live  upon  their  in- 
comes from  the  land — and  count  with  these  the  ecclesiastics,  those 
engaged  in  governmental  service,  the  civil  list,  and  the  armj^  and  the 
navy,  and  add  whatever  o'ther  classes  there  may  be — each  pushes  ac- 
cording to  its  strength  and  according  to  its  particular  int4^rest,  and  the 
resultant  is  a  balance  of  forces,  an  aggregate  result,  not  the  choice  of 
any  one  party,  nor  the  vicrtory  of  any  person  or  party,  because  the 
result  is  a  compromise  made  which  reprosent>*  all  the  forces,  each 
force  limited  through  all  the  other  forces.  The  aristocracy  strives  to 
retain  its  power  and  to  get  all  that  it  can  from  the  other  classes.  The 
mercantile  population,  the  trans jxirtation  population,  the  church,  the 
farm  laborers,  and  the  manufacturing  population  all  strive  each  to  get 
its  own,  and  to  get  the  highest  amount  of  well-being  for  its  expendi- 
ture of  strength  and  material  means.  Tiiis  struggle  reminds  one  of 
the  principle  in  evolution  known  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It 
seems  t^)  be  a  selfish  struggle  for  the  possession  of  means  and  power, 
each  class  against  all  the  oth(»r  classes,  the  strongest  getting  the  lion's 
share  and  the  weakest  getting  a  pitiful  morsel  only,  not  sufficient  for 
the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  demanded  for  a  rational  life.     But  this 
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cruel  and  unfeeling  struggle  for  survival  is  supplemented  by  the 
national  philanthropy  which  ekes  out  the  stipend  of  the  lower  and 
lowest  ranks  of  society  by  the  poor  rates  collected  for  the  support  of 
the  paupers  and  for  occasional  aid  for  those  members  of  the  ranks 
above  the  paupers  who  fall  into  circumstances  of  special  need. 

It  is  said  in  behalf  of  the  existence  of  the  grand  struggle  that  it 
develops  individual  strength  as  nothing  else  can  do,  and  as  regards  the 
people  who  get  underneath  in  the  stiniggle  it  is  said  that  the  church 
and  the  state  look  after  their  actual  needs  of  subsistence;  and  on  the 
whole  there  is  a  development  of  individuality  such  as  could  not  be 
expected  under  a  different  organization  of  society.  "Every  people 
will  have  weaklings,  who  must  be  in  a  measure  supervised  and  cared 
for  by  the  rest  of  society,  just  as  the  children  in  the  family  must  be 
more  or  less  guided  and  proWded  for  by  their  parents  and  the  older 
members  of  the  family.'' 

To  some  persons  this  explanation  seems  a  forced  one,  designed  spe- 
cially to  justify  what  is  called  the  competitive  organization  of  society. 
To  others,  and  especially  those  engaged  in  the  social  philanthropies, 
it  seems  inadequate. 

This  competitive  struggle  exasperates  the  student  who  is  a  partisan 
(for  he  takes  sides  with  one  party  and  does  not  feel  a  tolerant  spirit 
toward  the  others),  and  it  seems  to  him  tyrannical  that  his  favorites 
should  get  no  show. 

But  English  fair  play  means  just  this  thing — the  free  contest  of  all 
and  the  aggregate  result  in  which  is  represented  at  its  full  force,  each 
force  reduced  to  its  true  value  as  measured  by  its  ratio  in  the  strength 
of  the  whole. 

There  are  castes  founded  on  conquest  long  ago  and  on  wealtli  inher- 
ited from  remote  ancestors;  but  there  are  new  conquests  in  war  and 
new  heroes,  and  laj^ers  of  new  castes,  and  especially  new  strong 
people,  continually  arising  through  acquired  wealth,  through  inven- 
tions, through  new  industries,  new  conquests  in  distant  border  lands. 
The  captains  of  industry,  the  organizers  of  capital,  all  those  who 
make  combinations  in  transportation  and  invest  in  distant  lands  capi- 
tal for  public  improvements,  form  a  large  class  in  the  ranks  of  the 
new  higher  caste. 

But  an  estimate  that  counts  only  the  totiil  process  of  the  struggle  of 
each  might  against  the  whole  gets  only  a  half  of  the  elements  of  the 
problem. 

There  is  besides  this  struggle  the  philanthrop}"  that  comes  to  the 
help  of  the  weaklings  of  societ}^  with  hygiene  at  public  expense,  with 

alms  distributed  for  the  paupers,  asylums  for  orphans,  feeble-minded, 

and  defectives,  and  with  juvenile  reformatories  for  reprobate  children. 
It  is  this  curious  make-up  from  two  contradictory  elements — the 

cruel  collision  of  brute  force  and  the  tender-hearted  philanthropy — 
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that  puzzles  students  from  other  nationalities.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
lioth  sides  at  once.  At  one  view  it  is  a  heartless  stru^rgle  for  control, 
each  one  for  itself  and  no  consideration  for  the  others.  Then,  at 
another  view,  Great  Britain  is  the  nation  of  all  in  the  world  for  the 
benevolent  consideration  of  the  'Minder  dog.'" 

Tlu'  ca^te  feeling  as  affecting  English  education. — In  no  particular 
perhaps  is  the  English  ideal  more  different  from  the  American  than 
in  the  fact  that  the  caste  system  demands  an  habitual  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  restmint  within  one's  sphere  of  life.  It  demands  content 
and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  one's  lot  in  life — the  determination  to  do 
faithfully'  the  duties  involved  in  one's  sphere.  The  American  life  and 
education  go  toward  the  creation  of  enterprise  and  a  heart  hunger 
for  adventure.  This,  too,  is  the  spirit  of  English  literature,  from 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  or  even  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  down  to 
Kipling's  latest  poems  and  stories. 

In  this  we  see,  in  some  of  its  phases,  what  it  is  to  have  an  estab- 
lished church.  Such  a  church  belongs  to  a  c^iste  s^'stem  in  which  the 
orders  of  the  population  are  fixed  l)y  the  constitution,  whether  written 
or  traditional.  All  Europe,  in  fact,  separates  its  orders  by  hard  and 
fast  lines  as  compared  with  the  United  States  and  Anglo-Saxon  colo- 
nies. The  established  church  teaches  this  acceptance  of  one's  lot  in 
life  as  predetermined  by  heredity  and  accident.  A  settled  conviction 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  English  citizen  that  it  is  for  him  to  know  his 
duty  and  perform  it  as  prescribed  by  the  functions  of  his  caste.  He 
has  duties  to  those  above  him  in  the  social  rank  and  to  those  below 
him.  lie  performs  these  duties  and  exacts,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  a  simi- 
lar performance  from  others.  His  superiors  should  behave  toward 
him  with  paternal  condescension  and  humanity  and  his  inferiors 
should  perform  their  duties  toward  him  with  some  trace  of  filial 
consideration. 

It  is  ditticult  for  people  in  the  United  Statt»s  to  conceive  the  true 
inward  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  somewhat  diflicult  even  for  a  Canadian  or  Australian  to  conceive 
the;state  of  mind  of  English  peasantry  in  the  rural  districts  of  England. 
Large  opportunities  wait  on  all  individuals  in  the  colonies,  and  limita- 
tion comes  only  from  within,  not  from  without  in  the  form  of  social 
caste.  But  the  grandfathers  now  living  in  the  Ignited  States  can 
remember  hearing  their  gnindfathers  tell  of  the  deference  paid  in  the^ 
town  to  the  squire  and  his  family  and  to  petty  dignitaries  of  the  kind. 
In  colonial  times  it  was  in  many  places  customary  for  the  congreg-ation 
to  rise  and  remain  standing  while  the  squire  with  his  family  moved 
down  the  aisle  and  took  his  front  seat  in  the  church.  The  view  of  the 
world  of  the  person  who  recognizes  caste  and  feels  it  as  an  ordinance 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  compared  with  the  view  of  the  world 
of  the  person  who  is  brought  up  to  believe  all  social  distinctions  acci- 
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dents  not  affecting  the  fundamental  rights  of  freedom  and  equality 
before  the  law  of  each  individual,  explains  for  us  the  radical  difference 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  in  the  course  of  three  gen- 
erations produced  in  public  and  private  opinion  in  this  country.  The 
continual  readjustment  of  public  opinion,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  its  doctrine  of  freedom  and  equality 
of  all  men  in  the  substance  of  their  humanity,  has  progressed  so  far  in 
this  time  that  the  old  view  of  fixed  orders  of  rank  in  society,  as  defined 
by  the  written  or  unwritten  constitution  of  the  nation  and  as  justified 
by  the  religion  of  the  established  church,  seems  impossible  to  a 
rational  being.  It  looks  to  us  as  though  it  were  possible  only  to  a 
people  with  some  moral  obliquity  in  their  view  of  the  world.  The 
equality  of  all  has  become  a  political  axiom  with  us.  And  yet  the 
thoughtful  person  will  readily  admit  that  the  world  at  large  outside  of 
the  United  States  has  not  arrived  at  this  conviction.  The  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  however,  is  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  his  view 
of  freedom  must  be  the  internal  or  private  opinion  of  every  human 
being  on  the  planet,  however  different  ma}^  be  the  practice.  It  is 
only,  he  says  to  himself,  the  practice  that  has  not  yet  come  up  to  the 
theory.  But  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  and  of  the  comparative  psychology  of  nations  have  come  to 
see  that  the  difference  lies  deeply  in  the  political  conviction  of  peoples 
and  not  merely  in  their  practice. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  the  people  of  Great  Britain  come 
so  near  taking  our  political  point  of  view  that  we  are  unable  to  explain 
their  difference  in  practice. 

We  are  just  coming  by  means  of  animal  psychology  to  understand 

in  the  case  of  bees  and  ants  the  rise  of  separate  social  orders  and  a 

f  undjimcntal  instinct  that  determines  the  vocation  of  the  life  of  the 

individual,  limiting  it  to  special  functions,  as  in  the  case  of  laborers, 

drones,  queens,  etc.     We  are  on  the  way  to  understand  tribal  life  and 

the  substantialit}'  which  caste  based  on  heredity  attains.     B}^  and  by, 

perhaps,  we  shall  see  and  understand  all  the  degrees  of  emancipation 

from  caste  which  the  nations  of  farther  Asia,  the  Chinese,  and  the  East 

Indian   civilizations  have  made  on  the  way  from  savagery.     These 

nations  of  farther  Asia  seem  on  a  superficial  view  to  have  reached  the 

acme  of  the  caste  idea.     But  they  have  achieved  a  great  emancipation  as 

compared  with  savage  life,  wherein  nature  rules  with  absolute  sway. 

It  is  a  gre^t  step  when  human  nature  gets  reflected  in  literature  and 

also  in  codes  of  customs  and  laws  like  those  of  Confucius  and  Mencius 

in  China,  or  in  the  East  Indian  ''code  of  Manu,"  for  mere  use  and 

wont  without  reflection  is  mechanical  as  compared  with  a  use  and  wont 

which  is  contrasted  step  by  step  with  its  ideal  in  literature,  because 

the  individual  employs  in  this  operation  of  comparing  his  deeds  with 

it«  ideal  a  vast  amount  of  self-activitv. 
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Assuming  the  point  of  view  of  our  declaration  of  independence,  the 
establishment  of  a  caste  system  and  of  divine  rights  founded  on  liered- 
itary  descent  or  tlie  accident  of  history,  seems  like  a  struggle  of  self- 
ishness to  obtain  unwarranted  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  setting  aside  this  American  view  and  approach- 
ing the  study  of  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain  from  the  standpoint 
of  comparative  history,  we  are  filled  with  admiration  for  the  devices 
inv^ented  by  the  unconscious  spirit  of  the  people  to  make  the  higher 
ranks,  the  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  possession  of  wealth  founded 
on  monopolies  serve  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people.  From  this  it 
looks  as  if  the  higher  ranks  had  for  their  chief  function  the  creation 
of  opportunity  for  the  lower  ranks.  The  uneducated  peasantry  are 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  ''the  man  with  the  hoe,"  and  con- 
tented with  a  lot  in  life  which  demands  only  a  minimum  of  directive 
power.  But  the  British  East  India  Companj*^  creates  opportunities  for 
wealth  and  competence  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  stratum  of 
the  home  population.  It  elevates  them  and  their  families  into  castes 
many  degrees  higher  than  those  filled  at  home.  And  so  the  governing 
casto  of  Great  Britain  take  possession  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada,  with  no  end  of  expenditure  of  wealth  and 
of  military  power,  all  for  the  creation  of  opportunity  for  the  average 
common  citizen.  When  it  is  asked  what  the  highest  classes  of  people 
in  England  do,  history  answers  with  the  details  of  British  colonization 
by  which  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  scantil}'^  educated  castes  of  its 
people  under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the  aristocracy  have  planted 
civilization  and  nurtured  it  in  all  quarters  of  the  world — and  one  may 
say  the  record  of  the  growth  of  the  United  Suites  and  of  its  pros- 
perity belongs  to  this  part  of  British  history. 

But  the  possession  and  colonization  of  territory  is  not  the  only 
exhibit  which  history  makes  of  the  united  force  of  the  British  Empire; 
there  is  another  sphere  which  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  promotion 
or  the  capitalizing  of  foreign  industrial  enterprises,  such  as  the  building 
of  reservoirs  for  cities,  transcontinental  railways,  naval  vessels,  steam- 
boats for  river  navigation,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  the  building 
of  sewers,  and  all  that  class  of  operations  which  invests  capital  in 
internal  improvements  in  advance  of  the  power  of  the  borderland 
nation  to  provide  the  capital  for  building  them  out  of  its  own  income. 
The  borderland  nation  can  not  spare  the  capital  to  provide  what  is 
necessary  for  its  own  hygiene  and  good  government,  namel}',  pure 
water,  electricity  or  gas  for  its  illumination,  and  street  railways  for 
the  cheap  transi)ortation  of  its  population,  ]>ut  it  can  afford  to  pay  a 
'good  rate  of  interest  on  capital  thus  invested.  The  small  sum  that  is 
necessary  to  furnish  a  hundred  gallons  of  pure  water  a  da\'  for  each 
inhabitant  can  be  afforded  by  the  poorest  of  populations  when  paid  in 
the  form  of  water  rates,  which  in  the  aggregate  pay  the  interest  on 
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the  bonds  which  paid  for  the  waterwork.s.  The  actual  cost  of  sinking 
wells  or  the  actual  labor  of  bringing  the  water  in  buckets  from  a 
muddy  river  is  an  immensely  greater  tax  measured  in  terms  of  money 
or  daily  labor.  Builders  of  works  of  public  hygiene  make  it  ix)ssiblo 
to  Ix^gin  now  to  stamp  out  fever  and  pestilence  and  those  dangers 
to  public  health  to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  death  rate  to  half 
its  normal  standard  under  conditions  prevailing  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur}' — a  generation  earlier  than  would  be  possible  were  the  entei"]^ri.so 
left  to  the  borderland  people.  English  capital,  prompted  by  a  prudent 
philanthropy,  has  reduced  the  death  rate  of  London  to  the  annual 
average  of  20  deaths  in  each  1,000  of  the  population. 

The  estimate  of  the  annual  income  from  capital  invested  outside  of 
Great  Britain  exceeds  half  a  billion  of  dollars,  or  $12  apiece  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  invest- 
ments in  financial  undertakings  in  all  parts  of  the  world  carry  with 
them  opportunity  not  only  for  the  lower  ranks  of  the  British  j)opula- 
tion,  but  also  for  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  countries  benefited  ])v  these 
outlays  of  capital. 

The  Katahllshed  Church  as  an  edacathmal  jxnver  hi  EngUuid, — The 
English  act  appropriating  £30,000  for  education,  was  jmssed  in  1838 
about  the  time  Horace  Mann  was  beginning  his  gigantic  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The 
church  had  in  charge  the  education  of  the  English  people  up  to  this 
time,  and  it  was  the  church  in  all  countries  that  had  looked  after 
education  through  the  centuries  up  to  the  time  that  Frederick  the 
Great  fii'st  moved  in  the  matter  of  people's  schools.  In  England, 
as,  indeed,  in  all  European  countries,  the  idea  of  caste  is  firmly  estab- 
lished. Education  seeks  to  adapt  the  individual  for  his  station  in  life. 
Each  ca.ste  seeks  to  establish  its  class  privileges  and  defend  itself 
a;]rainst  the  castes  above  and  the  castes  below  it.  But  from  the  l>eo:in- 
ning  the  church  has  trained  for  its  sacred  oflices  men  f !*om  the  lowest 
ranks  equally  with  the  highest,  and  persons  of  the  humblest  birth  have 
been  able  to  mount  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  places.  This  is  the 
dcmocrracy  of  the  church.  But  this  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
Catholic  Church  than  of  the  English  Established  Church.  AVhile 
the  firstborn  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  gentry  inherit  the  rank,  titles, 
and  wealth  of  their  station,  the  3'ounger  brothers  find  places  in  the 
anny  or  positions  in  the  Government  at  home  or  abroad,  and  many  of 
the  younger  sons  enter  the  church.  The  endowments  of  the  church 
have  come  in  past  times  from  those  who  owned  the  wealth  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  livings  created  by  these  endowments  go  mostly  to 
younger  sons  and  younger  branches  of  the  aristocnitic  families.  This 
is*  tbe  aristocracy  of  the  church. 

While  the  Established  Church  is  sacred  and  treated  with  deference, 
l&AVing  it8  adequate  representation  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
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the  dissenters  are  tolerated  merely,  but  not  tolerated  because  of  their 
deserts  and  the  n^spectability  of  their  cause,  but  by  reason  of  the 
strength  which  they  show  politically.  As  they  have  to  be  reckonexl 
with,  th(^y  command  a  certain  degree  of  tolerance  and  respect.  But 
as  to  his  cause  the  dissenter  is  regarded  by  official  respectability  as  not 
only  in  error  but  as  in  some  degree  sinful  and  as  manifesting  a  repro- 
bat(»  perverseness  which  he  has  to  answer  for  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

There  is  progress  from  age  to  age  in  this  matter  of  toleration,  ])ut 
it  is  slow;  indeed,  it  appears  exasperatingly  slow  to  the  dissenters  them 
selves  in  England  and  to  people  of  the  same  views  residing  in  the 
British  colonies  or  in  the  United  States. 

The  English  Church  furnished  the  old  education  according  to  caste, 
teaching  to  each  child  the  manners  and  aspirations  to  fit  him  for  his 
caste,  teaching  to  t^veryone  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  appeal- 
ing powerfully  to  the  religious  sense  of  all  b}^  its  ritual,  its  music,  and 
its  solenm  festivals  and  significant  ceremonial.  The  church  education 
in  religion  and  manners  was  so  important  that  the  proposed  secular 
school  education  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  in  the  seh»ct  specimens  from  the  richest  literature  in  the 
world  did  not  seem  to  have  any  attraction  for  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  The  school  education  proposed  was  looked  upon  as  a  godless 
education,  not  needed  by  the  lower  castes,  a  ]>arren  intellectual  repast, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  education  given  by  the  church  in  religious 
duties  and  the  catechism. 

Meanwhile  science  has  arisen  in  the  opposite  camp,  the  camp  of  the 
dissenters,  and  has  attacked  the  basis  of  all  this  teaching,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  given  l)y  the  church. 

Free  thought  or  investigation  has  inv'ented  what  it  is  pleased  to 
call  -'the  higher  criticism'-  and  has  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible.  The  force  of  Bible  language  and  of  Bible  modes 
of  viewing  the  world  wh(»n  they  are  set  apart  and  consecrated,  as  it 
were,  for  the  use  of  the  church  has  l)een  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ''evidences  of  (■hristianity.''  But  all  this  is  very  much  weak- 
ened when  the  Bible  is  reduced  to  the  (»ommon  order  of  secular 
experience,  for  it  deprives  the  church  of  its  chief  instrum(»nt  in 
addressing  the  religious  sense. 

Natural  science  and  philology  come  as  re<Miforcements  to  the  dis- 
senUn*  in  England  who  attacks  the  church  as  the  possessor  of  the  sole 
right  to  the  education  of  the  ])eople. 

This  explains  the  educational  struggles  that  have  gone  on  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  England.  It  has  l>een  the  struggle  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  dissenters,  who  are  especially  numerous  in  cities,  to  get 
the  control  of  their  own  schools,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  struggle 
of  the  Established  Church,  with  all  the  prestige  it  has,  to  hold  secure 
possession  of  its  inestimable  right  of  educating  the  entire  people  in  its 
parochial  schools. 
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In  other  countries  of  Europe  there  come  violent  upheavals  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  cataclysms  which  shatter  the  defenses  of  time-honored 
authority  and  prestige.  These  upheavals  are  more  or  less  modeled 
on  the  French  Revolution.  But  in  England  there  are  no  revolutions 
of  this  kind,  for  the  conservative  forces  yield  slowly  to  the  pressure 
when  it  becomes  irresistible  and  manage  to  bring  forward  the  reform 
measures  contended  for  by  the  opposite  camp.  The  new  reform  meas- 
ures are  thus  administered  b}^  the  conservative  parties,  who  manage  in 
this  way  to  retain  control.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
victor}'  gained  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  defeat  in  the  subsequent 
administration  of  the  reform. 

Hence  there  are  no  Waterloo  defeats  in  Great  BriUiin.  The  contest 
IS  settled  step  by  step  with  such  small  advances  and  such  modifications 
as  arise  from  yielding  on  both  sides  what  seems  to  be  least  important 
or  tooi  extreme  to  command  a  political  majority  of  votes — in  the 
parish,  in  the  county,  in  the  city,  or  in  Parliament.  The  church  will 
hold  its  own,  but  it  will  do  it  b}'  permitting  and  acknowledging  from 
time  to  time  a  triumph  of  the  opposing  party  and  then  converting  to 
its  purpose  the  new  measure  as  much  as  possible  b}''  compromise. 

Perhaps  the  most  importiint  instrumentality  of  the  conservative 
classes  in  Great  Britain  is  their  constant  effort  to  proselyte  to  their 
way  of  thinking  the  fringe  of  the  dissenting  party  that  can  be  con- 
verted to  Toryism.  I'he  old  and  established  order  wields  great  power 
to  attract  and  captivate  by  personal  attentions  and  social  recognition 
the  rising  young  men  of  the  commons,  and  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  all  well-to-do  people  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conduces  to  the 
same  result. 

Conresjwndence  schools  (Chapter  XXVI). — The  first  regularly  organ- 
ized s)'stem  of  correspondence  instruction  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  have  l>een  that  of  Chautauqua,  dating  from  about  the  year  1880. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  students  of  the  Cliautauqua  Sum- 
mer School,  particularly  the  students  of  foreign  languages,  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  at  their  homes  after  they  and  their  instructors  had 
disi)ersed  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session.  For  this  purpose 
graded  series  of  lessons  in  each  subject  were  prepared,  which  were 
mailed  pi^riodically  by  the  teachers  to  the  pupils,  who  in  their  turn 
sent  back  in  due  course  their  exercises  or  recitation  papers  for  exam- 
ination. This  work  grew  in  volume  until  it  led  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  Chautauqua  Universit}'  in  1883,  an  institution  empowered  to 
gnuit  degrees,  though  all  of  the  work  of  the  students  was  done  by 
correspondence,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  passed  a  few  weeks 
of  the  summer  at  Chautauqua  in  personal  contact  with  the  teuchers. 

The  correspondence  work  of  Chautauqua  University  was  never 
Profitable  financially,  and  was  discontinued  in  1000.  In  the  meantime, 
'Jowever,  the  method  had  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  colleges  and 
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Pmfcmional  srhooh  (Chapter  XXXVI). — The  stiitistics  of  profes- 
sional scliools  show  but  little  variation  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  For  five  successive  ^^ears  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  theological  students.  The  number  now  is  7,343,  smaller  by 
204  than  the  number  of  the  preceding  year,  and  smaller  ])v  1.028  than 
the  number  in  181)8. 

Since  1891  the  numbers  in  law  and  dentistry  have  nearly  trebled. 
There  are  now  102  law  schools,  with  13,012  students;  56  dental  schools, 
with  8,420  students;  51)  schools  of  pharmacy,  with  4,427  students. 
Medical  schools  number  154,  with  26,821  students,  of  whom  1,551  are 
homeopathic  students. 

Agricultural  and  mrchanictd  colle(jt'i<  (Chapter  XXXVII). — These 
institutions  owe  their  origin  to  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1862,  granting  to  each  State  in  the  Union  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each 
Representative  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  Congress.  The  total 
amount  of  land  reported  as  having  bt^en  received  under  this  act  is 
10,320,843  acres,  of  which  0,385,863  acres  have  been  sold.  The  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  amount  to  $11,126,534,  an 
average  of  about  f^l.lO  i>er  acre.  The  income  derived  therefrom 
amounts  to  $684,141,  or  about  6.1  ixn*  cent  on  the  principal.  Under 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 1890,  each  Static  and  Territory 
receives  annually  $25,000  for  the  support  of  these  institutions.  The 
total  income  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  was  $9,167,059,  of 
which  amount  $2,000,060  was  derived  from  Federal  sources  and 
$4,253,257  was  contributed  by  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
The  amount  given  by  the  States  and  Territories  exceeds  the  amotmt 
for  the  previous  year  by  $1,179,521.  The  property  held  by  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  is  valued  at  $69,660,303,  the  additions 
thereto  during  the  year  amounting  to  over  $3,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  students  reported  by  these  institutions  was 
.47,047,  of  which  number  30,787  were  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  departments.  Of  the  latter  nunil>er,  4,908  were  reported 
by  institutions  for  colored  students,  the  remainder  being  in  attendance 
at  institutions  for  white  students?  and  at  institutions  in  which  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  admission  of  students  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  The  reports  show  that  4,547  students  were  enrolled  in  short 
or  special  courses. 

A  l)rief  summary  of  the  legislation  enacted  during  the  year  affecting 
these  institutions  is  given  in  the  chapter,  as  well  as  changes  in  courses 
of  study  and  brief  des(*riptions  of  new  biiildings.  A  short  statement 
concerning  the  first  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  is 
also  included. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commlssloyier. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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I.— STATISTICS  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
Table  1. — The  total  population,  the  school  popuUttioriy  and  the  adult  male  pojmlation. 
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Nl'w  HiaD|»f)hLn» 

MftBttrliUHstbi  (1901). 

Rhode  ipUnd  . , . . 

OtJOHMtlrut .......... 

K<?w  VoTk., .,..-...*, 

Nt^w  Jensey  ,.»^,,-.„ 

Ptftimyl  vatrffi ,  „,—  .* 

fioiith  Atluntic  Divlrfonr 

Mi£0'l)in^l  11901)  ..... 
liiiATU^t  of  OaJumbia . 
Vif^ntft  ,..^., ....... 

West  Virjjinifc , 

Kortli  Carolioft  ^-,...^ 

Bamh  CfLTVtllna. 

gfOrKtAUWl} .* 

Florida  . 

KeutXieky. 


HlnlBdppi  (1901).., 
Lnuidmti«. ^... 

Tt^XMM *.....,*... 

ArlulEtBUI  ..^,........ 

nklaJioTQK 

yonh  Ct-ntinJ  IHvbion: 

Ohift ^_,.,,,„. 

rndiuui 

lIHntiU.. ..,,.,. 

Micblfnn  umi)  ^... 
WLiicimfcljt  (iwi),... 

M lnTiQK>tik  ^^.^.. 

IOWR„... , 

NorUi  lintol*..  <.*.,. 
fiouih  DakolA.,,--. 

N^^bf  jhIlb .  , 

KtllMfl..  ,,,._,. 

MonUim  I ] HOI  I 

"Fuming  I l«OU)  --* 

Ci^otEdo.. 

^*^5lrKiiM.. 

i'uh,.  "■"::,_.,, 

t/^".M 


Kutlmated 

total  pQpu- 

lAtiou  In 


I' 


United  gtikt€ii 7»,&«,fll6 


14.71^7UO 


Tbe  fichooL  popuJalloti* 


EsliicAt^d  Ti  amber  ol  eMlct^^^n  h 
to  l!^  raAfJi  <if  age  In  19U1E. 


Boys. 


11,51^.401 


100.  ibd 

iil.iVN) 

1,WA,W0 
(1,535,  QUO 

I,2D4,O0U 

l^Bfirt^OOO 
2*2-')^  000 

2,210,000 
2,IH|,0DO 

1,5^,000 
1,411, UOO 

a,  191, 000 

1«  85^1, 000 
610, 7W 
I5&,00U 

4.238^000 
2,t-i2H,000 
4,  MO,  000 
a^  445, 600 

2,ioa,ooo 

l,BfiR,ODO 

2,339,000 

it,aoa,o(!0 

87J,B0O 

4:»,ioo 

I»0»0,€00 
I,|M7,OP0 

261,4100 
92,531 
£11,000 
2l9,fi00 
I3»,^00 

tmjm 

CtH.OOO 

425. 6O0 

1*540,000 


2,6611,035 
1,711,31^ 
2,445.S42 

£,f)3S,a06 
5tiO,82> 


rZbfiO 

45,  im 

41/140 
M5.r<80 

10»,440 

000,120 
24«.VU0 

a?i,800 

M,877 
}0tt,240 

ao,2» 

309,040 
154,1011 

820,000 
240,000 
377,200 
tr7,120 

siei4eo 

324,450 
272,  OW 
235.  HOO 
ft».*40 
231,000 
»3,'J00 
SO,  000 

3i'i4.200 

<;?»,ioo 

S33.H50 
3ia.J*70 
275,750 
321. WO 
476. 173 
5A,KS3 
57.670 

106.  ino 

224.400 

29.fi30 
ILATO 
75,0^ 
54,238 
1H,43D 
4C,o06 
4,712 
20,410 
70,900 
50*  »^ 
in,  300 


Gltli, 


11,M4,462 


2,008,765 
l,fl»9.728 
2,1^,097 
3/7fi0.i64 
&47,Tia 


Ml,  260 
45,300 
39,  OW 

&^.]55 

log,  €30 
HUOt^tiEO 
249,480 

80o,eoo 

24. 105 
167,9^ 

82.022 
296.090 
148,051 
S21,700 

2t7,cao 

876,300 
W,5G0 

3^7,  «M 
R21,243 
810, 0»0 
205.200 

2S3.sao 

5S7,i70 
rA9Q0 
79pfl00 
7t>.]»D 

5H.II00 
345,400 
073,900 
827,  t»0 
310. 010 
270,200 
311.150 
400.048 
54.44G 

101,000 
217. 100 

2S.720 
10,580 
75.230 
S3,QU4 
17.610 
46.003 
4,441 
25,290 
7(i,8aO 
55,080 
174,900 


Total. 


22,201,  S€3 


5.3^,7W 
1.401,123 
4,8^,439 
7,599,970 
1.10ti,54l 


o£  boy». 


50.38 


50.02 
50.32 
50.  @ 
50. 4B 
50.50 


102,310 
90,400 
f)0,830 
CM,  510 
105,990 
210.070 
l,fiOO,1HO 
490,380 
1,783,400 

48,9^ 
396,280 

62,914 
5ttei,470 
802,157 
560, TOO 
47S,4S0 
7fl2,520 
173,ti70 

OJM,004 

B5S.JM5 
640,500 
537,810 

400,  igo 

1,087,710 
450,900 
162. SOO 
156, 190 

1,120,700 

099,000 

1,352.000 

001,450 
629.910 
545,960 
036.000 
»2,  R21 
111,379 
132,510 
3:^.100 
441,500 

5ft,  240 
^,100 
150.920 
67,212 
36.070 

y«,i^ 

$1,153 
51,700 
156,270 
112. 017 
851.  «00 


50.55 
49.80 
50.90 
49.% 
40183 
40.90 
49.81 
49.74 
50.36 

N).79 
50.01 
48,15 
50.^ 
51.00 
60,50 
60,84 
50.18 
50.10 

50.01 
BO.  87 
60100 

60.35 
5a  50 
50.55 
51.11 
51.22 

50.50 
60.(9 
50.16 
60.47 
50.31 
50.51 
50.01 
50.51 
51.08 
51.0? 
50.64 
50.62 

50.00 
52.35 
50.15 
50.92 
5L00 
50.00 
51.  4H 
51.  W 
60.  SO 
MM 
^44 


ntimlMff 

or  tnnlc 

pertiojiij  21 

y<;iirH  and 

over 

In  1U02. 


21,  §57, 806 


6, 490, 400 
2,556,5(8 

s,5ai,«» 

7,  712.  Ht4> 
l,5fi3.<^.'S 


219,  COO 
138,300 
100,100 
8S8,fiOO 
188.800 
3M.900 

2,f71,[i00 
535.  %0 

l,iS4,0OO 

54,018 

aso.iio , 
«r7,o^o 

454.  TmO 
253, 44>0 
431,3Lfl 
2»3,100 
60»,7O0 
14a,  200 

659, 900 
49S,»00 
434,300 
8-16,700 
910,0011 
772,  iiO 
323,700 
14^J,450 
113,700 

1,390,000 
723,500 

1,490,000 
7'JO,H00 
5IK>,000 
687, 800 
035,  (iOO 
l«£,400 
110,900 
120,100 
801,  »U0 
41i],300 

100,  tkX) 

37,K*1 

210, 3W 

01.920 

50,<WO 

6<l,  440 

}\  (100 

m,2\9 

239,300 

148,  im 

564,. H50 
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Table  2. — Density  of  population^  url>an  population^  Jiatirity  and  race  clnffsificaiion,  value  of 
manufactures,  illiteracy^  and  relations  of  the  adult  male  and  of  the  school  population. 

[Note.— The  statistics  in  this  table,  except  those  in  column  12,  are  from  the  li.  S.  Census  of  1900.] 


gtfltc  or  TdTTitorf . 


ttnked  Stages .. 

Korth  Atlnntif^  Div » 
South  AtlftfiUc  Uiv  . 
South  Central  Div"  ** 
Worth  Cii Ural  Uiw  ... 
Western  1>J vision  „. 

Korth  Atlfintie  VU'.'. 

Mairitt..,,.. 

New  llfluiftHhire  . 
Vertuotit 

RhCNlf^  Iitland 

ConniH-Hicut, 

KifW  York 

New  J*-^rst;y  ...... 

Tenn-^lvanla.^,. 

South  AthimJc  Ulv,; 
Delaware  .^....,, 

*     Slurylnutl 

riifl.  of  (Vlumblfi- 

Vlrgitiii*  ..„ 

Went  VlTurinifl. . . 
North  Can>Htiia„ 
Bfnith  Carolina.. 

Cjeoii^'ia  ,_K** 

Flofkla 

South  C4.^ntm1  UWr. 

KciiUicky ^ 

TuuneRK^e*.* 

Alabama., .^.^,« 

Mtf^fflLvifipI 

L()ui*jlaua.,.,,^,^ 

reKaj4__ 

Arkaui^as  .»,..»« 

OkliihomA 

Indian  Tf^rritorv 
Korth  Central  Mt.:" 

Ohio„, ..,.„.„ 

Imlluiia 

JUJuolft.,... 

MIchijEan 

Wij-je^ous-Jn 

Miunesctta  .^.«,, 

Joiva, 

M  isKHirl  ,,,»„„ 

Nftrth  Dukfiln... 

84  lilt  1 1  riukirt}^,„ 

Nrbrn^ka 

Kinistt".....^, ... 
Western  Iiivis^icm; 

Monlanii 

Wyumiug. ...*.. 

Colomdo..^ 

Kcw  Mt'3Eleo,.„ 

Ariitona^,,^,.,,. 

Utah 

Nevada ......... 

Idaho 

Wa^^hfiigtcm,.... 

Oreirnn ^ . 

Caliromla....... 


The  total  population. 


2.\<I 


129.  H 


23.2 
if>.7 
37. « 
34K9 
407.0 
1:^7,5 
15a.  0 

140.1 

»,3 

12e.& 

itU5.3 

SH.il 

A\.i 

y.7 

fja.7 
4S.4 

39.  n 
30.1 
IMJ 
24.7 
10,  a 
12.0 

102.0 
7(M 
Ml.l 
42.2 
ftK.O 
22.1 
40.2 
4ii.2 
4.  ft 
ft.  2 

IKO 

1.7 
.9 
6.2 
1.6 
la 
5.4 
.4 
1.9 
7.7 
4.4 
9,  ft 


sa.e 


rj7.o 

17.0 

n.-i 
30.  a 

31.2 


23.7 
^.6 
11.2 
#7.0 
fit..l 
53.0 

(U.2 
4ij.5 

41.4 

4i>.t» 

100.0 

14.7 

7.7 

HA 

7.5 

ILO 

13.0 

10,9 
13.4 
7.3 
2.0 
22.  S 

H.a 

ft.  4 

0.0 

31^5 
24.2 
47.1 
30.  t» 
80,7 
2i>.» 
10. » 
30.^ 
3,0 
2.6 

14,0 

27.0 
24.4 
38.1 
0.0 
0.0 

0,0 
0.0 

at. 9 

23,9 
43.7 


Percent  of  native 

and  foreian 

white  and  of 

coloivd. 


V5 


71.4 


75.6 
62.2 
07.2 
W2.1 
70,1 


7S*.4 
««.7 
68.8 
00.6 
72.1 
7-2.  h 
73.4 
W1.9 

;s.9 

72.3 
61.7 
ti3.3 

mi 

60.^ 
41.2 

6*2.6 

fM.4 
7tft.3 
.^,9 
40.  K 
4a.  1 
73.  S 
70.9 
MH.4 
7^.0 

MO,  7 
9iLI 
7H.2 

74.11 
7tJ.4 

87.9 
02,4 
72. » 

«7,7 

<i7.4 
7?*.  3 
*^1.2 

57.4 
79.4 
G3,3 
fr.2.0 
70.1 

xa.4 

73,2 


£2 


13,4 


22.."^ 
2.0 
2.  ft 

mo 


13.4 
21.4 
13,0 
29.9 
SI,  2 
2fl.l 

a2,a 

lfi.fl 

7.5 

7,fl 

7.0 

1.0 

2.4 

.2 

.4 

,0 

3,7 

2.3 
.9 
.3 
.ft 

3.7 

1,1 
3.1* 
1,2 

11.0 
ft.ii 
20.0 
^J2.3 
21.  t» 
2S.H 
13.7 

3;'j.3 
'2-i.O 

S.O 

2ft.  6 
]?.$ 
10.8 

1«.2 
19.1 
20.3 

IX. -v 

19.7 
13.0 
21.3 


12.2 


1.9 
35.8 
30,3 


£  & 


174.  [iS 


140.22 
3ft.  4H 
20.  44 
Uft.C8 
C3.% 


,3 
.2 
.3 
1.8 
2,2 
I.S 
L6 

4.5 

1«,0 
19.8 
31. » 
3ft.7 
4.5 
33r3 
,Vi,4 
411.7 
43.7 

13,3 
23.  e 
4ij.3 
ftft.7 
47.2 

m4 

28.0 
7.7 

2.3 

2.3 

1.3 

.9 

.& 

.6 
ft.  2 
2.3 
6.2 

.9 
3.7 

7.0 
^.H 
2.0 
7.7 

24.4 
L6 

ia.4 
4,5 
4,2 
4,e 
6.5 


W,33 
127.22 

ftO.JlO 
171.  W 
204.  (!0 
184.04 
141.97 
133. 1ft 
125,73 

101. 42 
«i.ll2 

101.53 
30.91 
3H,20 
22.10 
1H.4J 
21.85 
40.06 

33.22 
21.  »2 
20.04 
12.08 
28.14 
17. m 
10.19 

4,2.^ 

92..^ 

107.  W 
OTvOI 
73.4ft 
m.  9ft 
2H.  ^3 

U.  18 
10, 97 
3il,  19 
29.00 

100.17 
W,  11 
tM.TiO 

104.54 
30.00 
19.31 
12.  l.'! 
72.76 
48.10 
77.27 


The  adult  male  wipula- 
tion  (21  years  and  over). 


*-£  = 


8 


98,3 


121, « 
7,ft.2 
73.1 
101  6 
141.1 


13ft.  3 
147.6 
13-1,9 
l;tf>.4 
12fi.3 
134,0 

ILS.O 
10&,7 

110.3 
97.0 

13H,4 
7(1.4 
1*3.9 
Oct.  3 
01. 1 
07.7 
£5.4 

81.  B 
76.4 
67.  .H 
00.2 
72.6 
72.  a 
70.8 

72.  S 

110,2 
10«.5 
100.2 
1W,9 
93.0 
U8.6 
99.9 

y3,6 

90.  0 
9^.6 
9-1.  J* 

]Wi.2 
171,  ft 
139.3 

O-J.l 
138.7 

74.5 
19*1,  ft 
116.4 
149.3 
13i.7 
100.6 


Ptr  cent  of  illU- 

crates  (unahle 

1(1  ivrite)  atm^ri^ 

adult  nuale^. 


rs 


4,9 


2,0 
n,ft 
11.1 
2,9 
2.4 


3.1 
2.0 
4.1 
.9 
2.0 
3.0 
1,8 
2,3 

7.1 
6.1 
.9 
12.2 
10.7 
18.9 
12.3 
11.8 
S,3 

M.a 

U.I 
13.8 
8,1 
10.9 

10.  ft 
2.7 
10.7 

3.2 
4.4 
2.8 
2.4 
1.9 
1.0 
1.6 
6.4 
1.0 
,8 
1.0 
L7 

,8 

.ft 

2.4 

23.  a 

4.6 
1.3 

.8 
1.1 

.6 
1.1 
1.1 


lO 


ll.s 


I.=i.2 

n.3 

18.8 
7.9 
7.7 


2t.4 
24.0 
'23.3 
13.8 
18.2 
15.4^ 
12.1 
13.4 
20.2 

17.6 
10.7 
5.0 
10.  6 
22.6 
5.7 
5,2 
5.0 
9.2 

8.8 
7.7 
3.0 
9,5 
24.0 
■25.4 
<i.4 
6,3 
10.8 

9.0 
9,0 

7.fi 
10.2 
9,3 
0* 

0,8 
0.3 
4,& 

6.1 
0.4 

6.7 
7,8 
7.1 
3f-.& 
^.9 
4.f> 
7.0 
5.7 
S.» 
3.4 
3.1 


11 


47.4 


16.3 
6KI 
52.5 
24.8 
3;i.4 


Jt7.3 
14.8 
19.7 
10.5 
15.4 
13.1 
11.3 
18.3 
17.6 

42.7 
40.  r> 

;».i 

52.5 
117.  a 
58.1 
M.7 
66.4 
39.4 

4&,6 
47.fi 
69.  S 
lk-i.2 
01.3 
45.! 
44.8 
32.0 

a.  3 

21.8 
27.7 
18.7 
14,0 
12.7 
6.9 
22.0 
SI. 9 
16.5 
16.  a 
11.6 
28.1 

10.4 
21.2 
13,9 
10.3 
11.1 

4.7 
22,9 
15.4 
li.5 

9..*i 
14.6 


Nnmher  of 
children  5 
to  18  3'eura 
of  ago  to 
every  100 
(tersouH  of 
the  total 
IXTpiilatlcm, 


1« 


i 


la 


31.3       28,  S 


23.3 
33.0 
33.9 
3-2.4 
26.6 


iH,4 
31,8 

32.  S 

35,1 


28,0 
24.fi 
27,2 
25.5 
25.7 
2G.^ 
2*S,1 
29.0 

m.6 

31. & 
31.3 
27.0 
32.4 
i^A 
33,0 
83.2 
34.4 
34.0 

34.4 
34.1 
34.4 

33.7 
31.1 
34,8 
M.'l 


Jll.7 
R3.8 
32.  2 
30.3 
33.8 
.12.5 
33,1 
:J3.0 

[23.7 
2S.1 
29.  S 

10.2 
9.4 
22,5 
31.9 

35.1 
12.0 
11.3 
27.0 
32.3 
24.5 


23.2 

ai.fi 

21.4 

22.2 
^.5 
22.1) 
23,9 
26.0 
20,  e^ 

2G.S 

21.7 
Sl.O 
30.8 
33.3 
31.fi 
33.4 
30.9 

31.0 
32,0 
33.4 
34.0 
32.  0 
3H.5 
33.8 
31,3 
34.1 

20.6 
27.7 
27,4 
27.1 
29,7 
29.4 
2w,ft 
29.  ft 
f  30.0 
\  al.O 
W.  I 
2i*.7 

22.3 
23.9 
217 
30.fi 
26.9 
32.  A 
21.3 
28.fi 

26.  a 

26u» 


a  Including  Mongolians  and  Indians. 


b  Less  cost  of  raw  material. 


STATE    SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 
Table  3. — School  ages  in  the  several  States — Stnte  school  cermises. 


LXIX 


Stifcle  or  Territory, 


North  AtliiJitlc  t)iTfKlon:« 

Mjiln^  „,, 

New  IIaiiip«hlre^ ,.. 

Vcnnom  , - 

Miu«ufihiiK.-Ltii(1901)  ,. 

Khode  I^ind  .... , 

ConDeftinut ......  ^  ^  ^ .. . 

New  York  ...... ,. 

Nt?w  Jersey.^ 

Poll  nay  h'anla  ... „ . 

South  Atlnntie  Division: 

iRlflware  (1893) 

MiiryLand  „_ , 

DMdft  ot  ColiimUia  .. 

VlrgifUft  (1900)......... 

Wo!ft  Virginia  ...  .^ ...» . 

N<irth  C^i  ro  I  iiia 

8oiiLh  Carollniv , . » ,  ^. » . , 

Gwiirlft  U301) 

Florida 

South  Central  DivLaion: 

Koutueky  ,.»*.» , 

TttiiiP!B*?c  (1901)  ...... 

Al0.t^iiiii:t  ,..--*.*.. ,*.^ 

Mb«l!viTirrl  \IBQ0) 

Te-xad 

A]-katt!<tnf4 

Oklnhoiiiia »»...,. 

Incllim  Territory fl..*.. 
Kcirth  CcntruJ  DlviffioEi: 

Ohio,.. ,„....., 

Indliinji  »<».,. 

tlUn&i*. 

Ml(ililgaii  H^ai)  -....-, 

WiAeooflin  (IVOI) .- 

UlDDesota ,  — . . 

lOWH 

MliHcmfl 

I^otth  BAkotA * 

Boiuli  Dnicota 

NebrafllcA. . ......... .^ . » 

If abna-i  .,,.*^.., 

Wistcm  Division: 

Mnntanii  ,*.. * 

Wvomin^flMO) 

rMlofttdr*  --.... 

New  Mexico.. », 

Ahiotia  ..*. *..„. 

Utah 

KijVftfla 

Idahn ,  - 

WtohJns*on *..,„. 

Orwou 

CaUIurtiin 


Age  for 
&ee  at- 

t«n<lancc 
at  the 
public 

MibooiEi, 


5-21 
£-21 


5-2t 

6-21 

6-21 
6-21 
6-17 
5-21 
fi-21 
6-21 
€-21 


€-21 

6-20 
6-21 

7-ai 

jy-21 
6-l« 
8-17 
6-21 
6-21 


6-21 
6-21 

e-ai 

5-20 

^'31) 

5-21 
5-2J 
fi-20 
«-20 
6-21 
Ei-2l 
B-21 

6-21 
0-21 
€-21 
5-21 
6-21 
6-18 
6-lJ; 
5-21 
6-21 
+-20 
G-21 


Age  for 

COIDpU]- 

rary  at- 
t«»d- 


7'U 
B-li 

7-li 
7-15 
7-16 
H-16 
7-12 
8-16 

(*) 
fl-14 

'■i„ 
P 

CI 

7-14 
*■) 

7-11 
B-1& 
7-H 
!LI6 

:^7-l4 

(«) 
lt-14 
fl-14 
7-15 

<?&-15 

S-H 
7-16 
e-16 
7-U 
H-U 
S-i4 
S-14 
fl-H 
ft-lS 
ft-14 
8-U 


Sf^hooL  wnBus. 


Dat«  of 

Bchfiol 

reported. 


1902 
IWi 
1902 
IQOl 
1902 
190'^ 
10O2 

18^ 

1900 
19QS 
1902 

1S0@ 
1900 

1902 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1W2 
lfl02 
1902 
1901 

1902 
19&2 
1902 
1901 
1901 

CO 
1902 
1902 
1909 
1^2 
1902 
1902 

1902 

1902 
1902 
IWi 
iy02 
1902 
1902 
1901 
19iri 
19U2 


Age  of 

ptirsoTiH 

at«d. 


4-21 
5-16 
5-18 
5-J5 
<^5-]5 
4-16 
5-lS 


6-16 
6-21 


5-21 
6-21 

6-21 


&-1B 
e-21 

e-20 

6-21 
7-21 
5-21 
6-l» 

s-n 

6^21 
6-21 
5-21 

5-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-20 
*-20 


5-21 

6-20 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 

C-21 


e-21 
&-21 
e-21 
6-18 
6-18 
5-21 
^21 

4r-20 

&-17 


NuiQboT  or  pomoiu  enutxior- 
Ateff. 


Boysi, 


35,K21 

40,01A 

lK3.$5a 

4^,I£^S 


15,«2i 


:tM,722 
162.C»I6 
345, 9S^ 


SI,  712 

375.647 
392p690 


20gj5i 
376,774 
251.217 
1*1,290 
79*915 

63g.2rj6 

sua,  15a 

811,724 
S6L846 
375,622 


492,105 
63.403 
fc67,52S 
190,423 
257,296 

31,129 


33,99i5 

ia,0l9 

44,  M2 

4,781 

85,316 
70, 316 
189,565 


GlrlH. 


36,5Sa 
S6,918 
240,274 
44,003 


17,758 


336,590 
iaaj64 
332,381 


327,831 
79  716 


3fil,537 
37H,5g5 


lffi,6t>3 
862,709 
214. 151 
ftli.535 
70,501 

606.137 
308.^8 
789,451 
362,255 
397,905 


3.'ii9,216 
477,377 
50, 5J^ 

1^.917 
249,522 

DO,  (307 


30,074 
12,240 
44, 357 
4,49fi 
29.196 
83,266 
6M.151 
184,414 


Total, 


213.  !V26 
71,351 
78.SJ36 

474,227 
87,  #^1 

203,iHffi 
l,6a0.702 


1,U>1,T28 
33,585 


6^1,312 
315,810 
G7t<,377 


660.870 
161,41^ 

737,184 
771,275 
076,285 
590,^*22 
404,757 
rJ9,  573 
-^0^^  Sfis 
177,  825 
15(),416 

1,245,,1LI3 
761,801 

1,601,175 
730, 101 
743.5*^ 


T28.ftlO 
9G9,4J«2 

103,  yai 

*  132, 176 
375.340 
506,820 

61,736 


1711,055 
64,069 
25,259 
&8,899 
y,277 
59,7fiO 
lfi8,5?*2 
138.466 
873,999 


oTho  compulaory  i)eriod  here  given  is  m  many  cases  extended  or  shortened  under  certain  circum- 
ttanoefi. 
ft  Not  limited  by  law. 
c  Inclusive. 

<'No  State  school  ccnstw. 
<No  corapuJRory  law. 

/Applies  only  to  Baltimore  city  and  Allegany  County. 
0  Returns  imperfect. 
*Uninarriecl. 
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Table  1. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  at  different  dates^  and  the 
relation  of  the  enrollment  to  the  school  population. 


Nirmbci  of  ^llffpreiit  pupils 

of  mil  BM^  enrolled 

Per  ciMit  f»f  fiohool  Tropulatioii 
(r,    e.,  o£  chlldrt!u.  5    lo   IH 

diiritijf  the  lit^hool  year(e4ccludlti^t!uplkTiU'  ■ 

BtAte  oj'  TcrriturK' 

££irollm(?nt3j. 

ycvin  i>r  age)  enrolled. 

vm^n. 

l?fr9-^. 

l!N^-90. 

iae9"1900. 

looi-a. 

,  lft70- 

71, 

1S79- 

90. 

1899- 

1501- 
19U2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

iS 

0 

1      ^ 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Unlt^lStfltcs. 

7,«1,5B3 

9.S67,Jia^ 

12, 722,  Sill  1 IG.  503,  UojlS,  925,  S87 

GL45,  65.5a|  0^61 

72.43 

71.54 

KorthAtlantlcT>iv. 

2,T4S,S4I 

2,90O,Mi'i 

a,  112.  fm 

S,  013, 94^1  a,733,i;'«3 

77.95 

75.  ir 

70.45|  TQ.iO 

70.05 

ftoottoAUftntkDiv  , 

60S,At9 

U  242,811 

!,  7av.  4m 

2.1^2,  n  1^1  2,27».2S0 

30,51 

50,74 

59.22 

65.73 

67.02 

South  Contml  Div  . 

7fi7,*Ei'J 

U»n,?75 

2,2D3,57l^ 

1  '^1   '►   3.106,590 

31. 17 

4ri.43J  60.14 

67,2»i 

t.5,37 

North  CcmrHl  Ulv  . 

a,30U,tii^ 

4.03a,  83» 

6,0t\:?TT 

.  -1-    ..■■■.1    rj,8i56.3t9ti 

7^,»7 

7^.S4 

76,40 

7a,  65:    77.2ft 

WusttTii  Division  .. 

H6,  IJlJ 

2W,54a 

51  .i,  G7: 

-I     .^       »i9,93« 

54.77 

04.96  7O,01|  TO.iyi     80.2M 

Xorth  At!flntieIHv.: 

1 

1           1            1            1 

Mftinc 

a 1&2.  eOO 

M*.«a7 

13,  r.70 

130, 91H 

133,537 

rt  m:  ^  89.  ftffi  ftS,  88,  *1 ,  m    02. 27 

K.  Hampbhiru.. 

71,Wi7 

Qt.^'di 

50,  H13 

tys,6ss 

^67,260 

91. 3l!  KI.32!  71.29 

73.9f%l     74.39 

Vennont  ,,„.,. 

*5&,tESH 

7e,'2!w* 

c'  ft%60ft 

r,iS964 

65,0OH 

87,21'..,,,. 

S2,15i    80.43 

Mii^i^nchuM^t  tsi . . 

273.  tWI 

306,777 

371,  402 

474,^1 

fl  46ft,  188 

r  'Ti'ii 

71,70  72.50 

70.21irf73,79 

RhtJtJe  Mni^  „ 

a  K4,  ntMi 

40,601 

fi2.771 

G7,2S1 

69,387 

aS»,21 

09,59  6(1.65 

60,79]  65.46 
74.  Oil    73.74 

Coniiectirul.... 

113,  W8 

Uft,fl»t 

1211,  505 

15S,22» 

161,646 

maa 

76,  V7  72.02 

Ke-vv  York 

l,OSrt,no 

1,031,505 

1,012,10) 

1,209,574 

1,268,636 

81.  w 

7T.10  70.71 

69.57J    70.21 

Ntiv  Jerfstjr  **.. 

IGA.iW 

204,1»G1 

2^4,072 
1,02Di&22 

322,575 

330,664 

63,20'  61.771  62,21 
76.55!  74.37   69.53 

m^W    67.  «2 

Pciinfvylvsni*  . . 

8S4,RI 

aiT.JlO 

hibi,m> 

1,1SS,50D 

m.  90     67,  U 

ioiithAtlantkvDlv:! 

1 

J>tliiWflrc , 

20,05^ 

27,^^ 

3U4S4 

m,mj 

*30,S95     50.t>4;  GTi.^O   110.19 

75.S3  i-75,32 

Mnrj'lftTi4l  ,.**,. 

ii5,ri«3 

Ifll,  4ai 

1^4,251 

a^A^Ti* 

d  m ,  tlOl     4r..  70;  r^.  l  a   go,  57   67. 00|  d  6f,,  (Ti 

[I'l^t.  Columbia . 

1&.  1&7 

2G,4^ 

36,906 

46,519 

4H,  rsl<    11 .  &)|  55.  40   63, 10   76. 81 

76.98 

Virs-inm........ 

ni,OHH 

220,73ri 

3«2.2fi& 

a7t>,  !m=" 

d3W1.fiOl     3^34 

45.00  00.51,  03,1** 

^64.68 

^^vt  Vlr^iuia.. 

7U,t>S« 

142,,^^ 

193,  O&t 

232,34a 

230,015     49.17 

69.21    75,2:   78.5ft 

78.  U 

Nunh  Curoliiui* 

0115,  ooa 

2S2,t:i^ 

332,533 

400, 4fie 

40l,G^jJii31,23 

56,  Si    &fl,atf  K155 

71.41 

6«.a6i) 

134,072 

201^260 

2?^1,8&1 

2?2,443 

27. 2S 

40.5tV  47.  OR  00.74 

6lt.&4 

"1ft,  67S 

2S6,5^t 

S»l,aJ7 

48'>,673 

502,  *«7 

11.  S9 

40.5^4  m45^  0'>.30 

66.83 

Floridft..„. 

11,000 

S<>,31& 

112.472 

10a,87J 

112,  S!^ 

21,21 

^4. 10   71.  IC^  06.  571     G4.  71 

BfHithCenrrftl  D\v.: 

1 

Kentucky  ..^,^. 

/17B,4Ij7 

/27fi,  000 

3^,6450 

500,2^ 

4Ba,9®9'....... 

r/,.Ol 

75. 27|    72,  M 

T<tiin^«*)e* 

aHOpWXV 

300,217 

447,  $50 

4«5,a^ 

rf|?4<**,0!0aa2.0a 

5121    74,05 

To.  09  4276.  S2 

A  Id  imtna 

111,^12 

179,41>& 

301,615 

37G,423 

305,171 

40.36i 

42.60  56.  as 

61.e7i    &T.01 

Ml^l!Mdp[ll  w... 

1I7,0U> 

2flfi,  ^i-Vl 

S&l,l-^ 

38ii,  fi07 

rf3i7,48S 

40.60 

61,29 

70,62 

7Z.7tMT2A2 

IvTi^ihj^Da 

&7,f^ 

77,f42 

120, 2&» 

190, 16* 

19(1,890 

21.79 

25,  »7 

«].sa 

43.^2     42.40 

T^xsm  ......,.,. 

IBJ.&W 

oiSso.OOO 

465.872 

tiS©,53H 

7l2,fi29 

21.00 

042,40 

59.50 

ftt67     6<V.74 

Arkiinsiui^.^.^.,.* 

fi9,927 

*1,972 

223,  on 

314,  602 

34i>,eg^ 

4O.29J 

»o.ei 

55,41 

71,02,    74,50 

OkldliuinA  .^.„ 

59,002 

131,591 

* 

79,8a   m.m 

ludlan  Ter.A^, 

!"^!!*"! 

""""" 

Z2pl21 

]!"!!! 

111//J 

......      14,16 

Korih  t>uLral  IHv.: 

Otiln ,. 

719,372 

729, 4W 

797,43© 

829,160 

832,044 

04.01 

76,(59 

70.^ 

75,40     74.24 

JndirtniK. 

-IJ&O^OftT 

fiu,a«i 

&t2.965 

n64,«07 

m,^ 

m64 

82,39 

79. 21 

3l.lOf  80.08 
72.68^  71.88 
77,13  riTT.U 

-      Illinois 

872,7^ 

704,041 

7719,319 

9e«,9U 

f7i,Jm 

m,m 

74,61 

n.07 

Mil  liifffiu  ...... 

2U2,4ti*^ 

aGff.sa*; 

i'27,fm 

5(M,98& 

4610,031 

79.60 

78.06 

r3.45 

WJfteourtn .  „ ,  „ 

2(5&;Sift 

'-199,  4,'i7 

S5l,T23 

445, 142 

<*  446, 347 

7a.  92 

73.7«i  69,77 

?i,5l  d71.f>2 

MiriTicsola  ..... 

US.W3 

1S0,2W( 

2ft0,960 

^y,207 

414,671 

75.92 

7S.K7!  74.59 

77.59     T.Vtf.^ 

lowR  ^  ...♦.*.,  „ 

SI!,  11^ 

426,0-^7 

493,2fi7 

fjfiO,  :i23 

5<10, 173 

W.44 

^.ft2|  85,61 
68,85   7143 

St9,06     83.07 

M  lrc=nrjuri  ....... 

330,070 

i'S2.^&i 

020,314 

719,  817 

703,057 

56.  oa 

78.  (^    74,57 

North  IMkt>t(i„ 
Roiith  ImkoLa .. 

}   ol,600 

l^,  71^ 

t      7B,0i:i 

77.6^] 
9S,  »22 

i^ioiiK^'^"^ 

81,26  75.13 
79.  49     79,  76 

Ht!Ltrjiixka  V 

2».2flS 

!»2,&19 

240,300 

:fH^,227 

7m,4iji^l    &S,79 

6ft.  4S!  75,35 

S9,&0     SS.77 

E&tlfi&i 

8»,777 

2ai,4S4 

S99,322 

380,582 

SS9,272     74.22 

7S.23'  SS,50 

89.  21      8M,  11 

Woitem  DlviMiiin: 

1 

Mmitana.  ...,,. 

Bl.«57 

4,27(! 

16,9H0 

39,430 

nrf42,400     70.24 

63.77   71.14 

72.  S0«tf7£.  ^0 

W3ff»ining 

n4«i 

2,007 

7,052 

H,  512 

fl4,&12i»ifK34 

77.44   r>4.46 

m.m  '05,  07 

Colonido,,,,^,.* 

1357 

22,11* 

05,490 

117,055 

130,  SWW     42,2rt 

60.ft2i  7i.20 

88. 19   m.  m 

New  M^^xicii  .*. 

iLSSD 

*.7^'f 

XK'2}fi 

30,735 

40>1&4    al.li 

n.n  42.25 

61,43     59.76 

Arixona  ...,^^.,^ 

0 

4,212 

7,9HB 

10,504 

19,203       0.00 

53.16   KJ.72 

51.01     63.24 

Utah 

Ifi^OK 

',^4,325 

:i7,27i* 

73,042 
G,076 

T4,57H     FHiMtl 

50.61   5«k.2e 

81. 02,     80. 02 

Nt'Viidii  ......  .^ 

3,10e 

0,045 

7,397 

6,952     53.97 

79. 7B  73.«J 

74,4I€     m9«^ 

tdftht)  ....*, ***^ 

SKW 

ft,8M 

14,313 

4fi,117j    46,06 

TiM  fi2.il 

79aS     «.20 

Washitiyton-... 

(15,1)00 

14,780 

55,  964 

115,101 

136,624  aO^.OOt 

72,J6  70l» 

87.  Hi     87.43 

California 

21,rt)0 

a?.  533 

r>a.£M 

89,40& 

cl00,659f    07.7a 

7&,Q^  74, 7i 

82.13  *W.83 

»]»333 

LSS.  766 

221,750 

m,m 

27S,S30I     03,fS3 

73.37  77,38 

79,  SO     79. 10 

n  Approximate. 

b  Pupils  who  attended  two  weeks  or  more. 

c  Pupils  of  legal  school  age  only. 

<nn  1900-1901. 


'•In  1899-1900. 

/Highest  number  enrolled. 
(/Some  missing  data  supplied. 
'« Returns  iraperfeet. 
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Table  5. — The  school  enroUmenl  of  1901-2  dassified  by  sex — Percentage  of  the  total  popn^ 
lation  enrolled  at  different  dates. 


state  or  Territory. 


Number  of  different  pupils  of  all 
ages  enrolled. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1870-71. 


Per  cent  of  the  total  population 
enrolled. 


1879-80. 


1889-90. 


1899- 
1900. 


1901- 
1902. 


United  States . 


a  8, 009, 418 


a  7, 916,469 


15,925,887 


19.14 


19.67 


20.32 


20.61 


20.28 


North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


al, 872, 442 
a  1,120, 271 
a  1,684, 924 
a2, 968, 896 
a463,S85 


a  1,861, 241 
a  1,159, 019 
a  1,571, 666 
a  2, 896. 000 
a  428, 643 


3,733,683 
2,279,290 
3,156,590 
5,866,396 
889,928 


21.95 
10.05 
11.56 
24.80 
13.99 


20.20 
16.36 
15.38 
23.23 
16.32 


17.89 
20.16 
20.90 
22.43 
17.03 


17.31 
20.90 
22.05 
22.19 
19.93 


17.12 
21.31 
21.45 
21.80 
20.15 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachutiettji 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania I 

South  Atlantic  DiviKion:  | 

Delaware 

Mar>iand 

District  of  Columbia . 

Vinnnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennesnee 

Alabama 

Missijwippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansa.s 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory ' — 
North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mbsrmri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orejfon 

California 


b  34, 105 
32,308 


6  33,145 
32,705 


S4,752 


34,605 


e  (39, 829 
168,269 
580,377 


«628,7% 
168,395 
583,132 


22,694 

d 193, 126 

121,904 

a  231, 212 

127,822 

245,885 

55,374 

251,995 
d*  252, 991 


25,738 

d 188, 435 

114,111 

9230,457 

141.621 

257,002 

57,010 

246,994 
rffc246,019 


ci  191, 987 

%,958 

356.831 

1?2,393 

67,280 

11,041 

423,760 

284,047 

489,109 

d  255, 736 

d 225, 350 


d  195. 501 

101,938 

365,798 

168,302 

64,311 

11,077 

408,284 

276,177 

482,732 

d  254, 295 

d 220, 897 


353,223 

43,497 

M,428 

147,864 

197,877 


349,834 
40,180 
61,263 
141,604 
191,395 


/7,359 

64,533 

18,815 

9.960 

37,471 

3.491 

22,798 

69,213 

p  51, 009 

141,416 


/7,153 
65,836 
15,818 
9,243 
37,107 
3.461 
23,319 
67,411 
c 49, 650 
136,915 


133,537 

b 67, 250 

65,008 

d 468, 188 

69,357 

161,546 

1,268.625 

336,664 

1,163,509 

/  36, 895 
da24,004 
48,432 
d  381, 561 
236,015 
464.669 
272,443 
502,887 
112,384 

498,989 

d  A  499, 010 

365,171 

d 387, 488 

198,896 

712,629 

340, 695 

131,591 

22,121 

832.044 

660,224 

971,841 

d  510, 031 

d 446, 247 

414, 671 

560,173 

703,  a57 

83,677 

ia5.691 

289,468 

389,272 

d  e  42, 400 

/ 14, 512 

130,369 

40,184 

19,203 

74,578 

6,952 

46,117 

136,624 

0  100,659 

278,330 


24.26 
22.41 
019.77 
18.31 
16.11 
20.83 
23.18 
18.26 
23.21 

15.79 

14.55 

11.23 

10.47 

16.85 

10.45 

9.05 

4.08 

7.19 

13.21 
10.90 
13.85 
13.70 
7.73 
7.26 
13.72 


26.50 
26.34 
25.99 
23.98 
24.60 
24.47 
28.19 
18.74 

9.34 

16.61 
22.28 

7.54 
4.55 
9.33 
1.40 
0.00 
18.61 
7.04 
5.59 
18.62 
21.63 
15.61 


23.09 
18.  M 
22.64 
17.20 
14.69 
19.22 
20.30 
18. 12 
21.89 

18.98 
17.37 
14.88 
14.59 
23.10 
18.06 
13.46 
15.34 
14.59 

16.74 
19.46 
14.22 
20.91 
8.26 
13.82 
10.21 


21.13 
15.89 
C19.74 
16.69 
15.27 
16.96 
17.37 
16.20 
19.41 

18.66 
17.68 
16.02 
20.67 
26.31 
19.93 
17.49 
20.75 
23.63 

21.50 
25.34 
19.93 
25.92 
10.76 
20.88 
19.77 


22.81 
26.85 
22.88 

;a.i5 

22.76 
23.09 
26.23 
22.27 

10.16 

20.46 
23.23 

10.90 
13.98 
11.38 
3.98 
10.42 
16.90 
14.53 
17.89 
19.68 
21.47 
18.36 


21.72 
23.40 
20.34 
20.39 
20.85 
21.58 
25.80 
23.15 
19.45 
23.74 
22.69 
27.98 

12.85 
11.62 
15.89 
11.86 
13.40 
17.93 
16.14 
16.96 
16.02 
20.16 
18.36 


18.85 
15.96 
19.20 
16.93 
16.69 
17.09 
16.64 
17.12 
18.28 

19.98 
18.72 
16.69 
19.99 
24.23 
21.14 
21.03 
21.78 
20.60 

23.30 
24.02 
20.69 
24.92 
14.20 
21.64 
23.99 
25.01 


19.94 
22.44 
19.89 
20.86 
21.51 
22.79 
25.37 
23.17 
24.34 
24.60 
27.03 
26.49 

16.20 
15.68 
21.78 
18.81 
13.42 
26.39 
15.77 
22.67 
22.22 
21.62 
18.16 


19.06 
16.05 
18.79 
dl6.39 
16.38 
16.91 
16.80 
16.95 
17.80 

n9.98 
dl8.60 
16.78 
d20.26 
24.09 
23,76 
19.71 
22.29 
20.02 

22.58 

d24.41 

19.08 

d24.&2 

13.80 

22.33 

25.18 

25.32 

4.83 

19.63 
22.16 
19.67 
d20.86 
d21.-22 
22.32 
25.09 
21.97 
22.51 
24.69 
26.80 
26.18 

dl6.21 
/15.68 
21.34 
18.30 
13.77 
26.07 
16.17 
26.54 
22.11 
23.65 
18.07 


«  Estimated  in  part. 

**  Pupils  who  attended  two  weeks  or  more. 

^I*upil8  of  legal  school  age. 

''In  1900-1901. 

'Approximate. 


rin  1899-1900. 

9  Sex  of  a  few  pupils  In  cities  estipiated. 

A  Some  missing  data  supplied. 

i  Returns  imperfect. 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  the  school  popiflaiion  (v.  r.,  children  5  to  18  years  of  age)  enrolled 
in  the  jmhlic  H'hoohy  for  a  period  of  years. 


Year. 


•States. 


North 
AtUinlic 
l)ivL"don. 


South    !    South 
Athintic  1  Central 
Division.  I  Division. 


'North 


Central    rnxr^^j. « 
Diviaion.  Division. 


Western 


1870-71 

1871-72 

187'i-73 

1873-74 

1871-75 

lH75-7r» 

1876-77  .... 
1877-78 .... 
1878-79 .... 
1879-80 .... 
1880-81 .... 
1881-82 .... 
1882-83 .... 
1883-84 .... 
1884-85.... 
1885-«>.... 
1886-87 .... 

1887-88  

1888-89 .... 
1889-90 .... 
1890-91  .... 
1891-92 .... 
1892-93 .... 

1893-94 

189i-95 .... 
1895-96.... 
1896-97 .... 
1897-98 .... 
1898-99  .... 
1899-1900 . . 
1900-19010. 
1901-2  a.... 


61.45 
62. 20 
62. 36 
64.40 
6r).  64 
61.  70 
63.92 
65.75 
64.64 
65.50 
66.03 
65. 03 
66.89 
66.96 
67.96 
68.14 
67.98 
68.33 
68. 20 
68.61 
69.40 
69.51 
69. 70 
71.32 
71.54 
7f.80 
72.36 
72  68 
71.96 
72.43 
71. 2G 
71.54 


77.95 
77.83 
76.79 
77.77 
78.59 
78.55 
76.83 
77.09 
76.18 
75.17 
74.28 
74.56 
74.15 
72.83 
73.23 
72.63 
?2. 23 
71.60 
70.60 
70.45 
70.04 
69.78 
68.99 
70.45 
71.53 
71.57 
72. 12 
71.78 
71.69 
70.86 
70.65 
70.05 


80.51 
82.27 
85.86 
42. 10 
44.61 
46.72 
47.02 
48.86 
46. 72 
60.74 
51.49 
51.90 
54.30 
r»6. 25 
57.17 
57.68 
58.98 
58.  C8 
58.40 
59.22 
60.15 
59.50 
61.94 
63.08 
62. 21 
62.46 
64.49 
66.25 
64.93 
65.73 
66.14 
67.02 


34.17 
37.94 
38.67 
40.82 
42.47 
87.36 
38.61 
43.50 
44.71 
46.43 
47.03 
47.02 
60.68 
53. 59 
66.67 
66.82 
66.21 
58.67 
58.28 
60.14 
63.01 
63.72 
63.92 
66.00 
65.83 
66.75 
67.75 
67.36 
66. 5i 
67.28 
64.55 
65.37 


76.87 
77.04 
76.97 
76.98 
77.54 
77.05 
75.60 
77.88 
75.28 
76.84 
74.59 
74.15 
76.13 
75.06 
75.46 
76.08 
75.77 
75.96 
76.63 
76.46 
76.26 
76.80 
76.23 
78.04 
78.17 
78.16 
78.06 
78.66 
77.75 
78.65 
77.10 
77.26 


54.77 
54.43 
67.62 
61.04 
64.89 
66.37 
66.12 
66.26 
65.63 
64.96 
64.82 
66.93 
67.05 
68.01 
68.53 
68.03 
67.97 
68.53 
69.89 
70.01 
76.49 
77.98 
77.16 
77.46 
79.32 
79.72 
78.27 
78.00 
77.85 
79.61 
78.99 
80.28 


«  Subject  to  correction. 
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Table  7. — The  average  daily  attendance  at  various  periods^  and  its  relation  iji  190 IS  to 

the  enrollment. 


EXAle  or  Tcrrltoiy* 


N't>rth  AtlivaUc  Dlrblcm. . 
80tJth  Atl^nUe  DfYtflion. 
South  CentEoi  DlvtakiQ . 
North  Centfiii  Divlrfon . 


Muitic „ ,. 

Kcw  Hampiihlre  * 

VcFinont, ,,„ 

HanHLcIiusetEA 

KtKpde  Inland ,. 

Conneeticut * 

Kc*  Yotk , ... 

Haw  Jerni^f  ,  *  ►  ^  .*,*.. , 
F<;nnRj'h^iiTiln  »..,.,..*. 

South  Atliintic  1>] Vision: 

Delaw&rc .„,..,, 

Mun^lfl^nd  _ . 

ni^ttrirt  of  Columbia ., 

Virginia  .. ., 

West  Vlcff Inlrt  .».„,... 

North  Cumlilui  ... 

&outh  CiToliiiJi,^,,,,-- 

G^.*rjfJiA -  — 

¥\ozU^  

Boiith  Centml  I^Lvlitlon : 

Keniucky. ,  *,-... 

Tenn«ft)ev 

AlmbamA. .,,... ^* 

Ml.wi3?l|*pi , 

Ijoolxlanti  .,^...^H»-_* 

Ttitiy..... 

ArlcAn.oiLH  .<.,.<«..,,,. 

OklnhomA 

Indiiin  T^rrlUtryf.,.^. 

KorthCimtr&l  Division; 

Ohio.,. 

IndfiiTta 

llUuoEa ..-..- 

Mlfh^gUD *.*.., 

Wlfc^nsfn  .„.^ 

Mluticiota -.., 

lowa..,.*,.^,-. 

Kinouri ..,.. 

KorihDakotA 

Rmth  1>mlrDtii 

Kebnukft  ., 

KaiuHu*, 

MoTitHtia., *  — 

WTomlrif? , .  _,^ . . . » ^.. . 

Coloriflo .- 

New  Mexico  ..-- 

ArlEotia , ^^^^*. 

I'tah..... 

Nerwla 

IikhCk .... . .  _ ,  *  P . . . 

WiLihlnifton 

OnwOTi-....,,  .-* 

Califomia - *, 


Avcm.Ee  number  of  pupik  aHuaLl;  present  at  Khool 
«ach  ^uy. 


USTO-Tl- 


f54.'S,317 


102,  610 


201,750 

EA,U2 

132,700 

10,2C1 
77,402 

u 73, 000 
044*700 

110,900 

120,  saa 

t^  89. 000 
107,6(56 
aOU.OtPD 
a-lO^.'iOO 
^141,000 


l*79"€0. 


6,144,143 


1,B24,4A7 
77e»79« 
902,767 

ia8,  924 


103,115 

4S,fMM 
*i33, 1^7 
27,217 
73,  M6 
R73,  0S9 
lift.  19-1 
^1,E27 

17,439 
Wi.  778 
20.(^7 
1^404 
91,fl04 
170,100 
aw,  000 
145,190 
27pi>lC 

178,000 

117, i7B 

15(1,761 

^HSOO 

0  132,000 


188»^ML 


j^.LSa,^') 


2,036,459 
1,12A,«^ 
1,467.649 
3,lfi»,7;i2 
334,112 


9.^.364 
41,&26 
4iV.«ft7 

27S.910 
33>90G 
88,056 

542,964 

6^2^941 

19,&49 
102,361 

28,  IM 
19ft,  290 
iSt.TOO 
20^100 
147, 7»9 
240,791 

ei,ii9 

S2&,799 

207,  TIM 

/it7,li86 

201,  IMl 

a  IIS,  714 


1999-1900. 


10,fl3a,77l2 


4S2,45ffi 

295,071 
^1,6M 

Hlf»3,000 
alS2,0Q0 

211,562 
1K7,024 

<M  1,010 

■■14.300 

9 

o 1.100 

e»2.so 

2,611 

nam 

12^  mo 
«i,ecK» 

"3,300 
aU.000 


I 


476, 279 

3'il,fifi9 
431, 63»  . 
a  240, 000 
a  156. 000 
fl7H,400 
2.'i9,H30 

^,A30 

60,150 
137,669 

o3,«J0 
1.920 
12, 6)  S 

2,JN7 
l7,t7S 
A,  401 
llA6.-£ 
10,54^ 
27,435 
100,966 


i>4»,2g9 
342.275 
63A.S10 
i2§2,000 
200,4^7 
127.  «£& 
306,309 
384,627 
'20,  (m 
48, 327 
146,119 
243,300 

10,500 
ti4,700 
3S,ilA 

« 13, 000 
4,7D2 
20,!»7 
5.064 
(■9,500 
36,940 
43,383 

146,5^9 


2,636.^2 
1,344,334 

2. 01  &,  457 
4,080,460 


B7,697 
47,*76 
47,020 

366,136 
47,121 

111,564 

a^7,4«a 

307,947 
SH^HO 

125,300 
134,400 
35,46:! 

216,464 
l!il,2f^l 
a06,  91« 
201,^95 
«3«,a37 
75,003 

310,3^ 
33tjt,666 

297,  ao& 

224,606 
146,323 
4SH,77« 
19fV,401 
03,718 


616, 36& 
429,^66 
7»7,,ft7i> 
3&5,:E2rT 
ft  309,^00 
243,224 
37o,  474 
460.012 
43,600 
PES,  000 
1»1,^71 
261,  783 

n26,Sm 
a9,6ra 

73,391 
22,433 
iO,  177 

4,69H 
21,  962 
74,717 
64.411 
197,395 


1001^. 


10,999,273 


2,741,360 
1,445,797 
2,097,819 
4,101,022 
613,275 


98,918 
49.280 
49,220 
6  371,048 
5U,519 
118.066 
90§,40l 

2:K,9no 


KutnboT 
ntfend- 
liiR  dailj 
for  iiiU'DL 
100  en- 
rolled im 
1901-2. 


69.07 


7S.42 
63.43 
66.416 
69.91 
08.91 


Tl.Ofl 
T3.28 
75.71 
^^9.25 
7-i.84 
73.08 
71.61 


a  Approximately. 
bin  1900-1901. 


fir25,300 

n  .-68,57 

ft  135,615 

^OO.CiO 

37,996 

78.45 

6  225,912 

ft&9.ai 

3«,  174 

64.48 

2f^,003 

57.89 

208, 37B 

76.48 

''315,866 

62.71 

76^104 

67-77 

315,545 

63.24 

bf  338, 091 

ft«7.7& 

240.000 

65. 7J 

A227,99S 

ft  68. 84 

140,242 

70.51 

524,400 

73.59 

214,981 

63.10 

88,099 

f^.lO 

13,52« 

61.15 

010,622 

73.31 

423,07^ 

75.53 

765,057 

78.72 

at  331  500 

ft  Co.  00 

ft  278, 803 

ft62.4S 

264,275 

63.73 

374, 103 

66.78 

472.799 

€7.2& 

48,987 

58.  E^ 

72,846 

68,92 

185,755 

61.17 

273,197 

70.18 

n^25,9Q0 

b6L0fl 

A « 9, 650 

floGlS.fiO 

82,696 

63.43 

27,314 

6Z97 

11.514 

59.96 

ra,#8« 

7L99 

5,014 

Ti.  12 

30,02! 

05.10 

91,3;^! 

66.85 

66,779 

66.34 

209,365 

75.23 

cin  1899-1900. 
d  Cities  estimated. 


*  Some  missinp  data  supplied. 
/  Returns  Imperfect. 
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Method  of  m^ccrtaining  (ncrage  attendance. — The  average  daily  attendance  during  a 
year  (which  \a  the  average  nunil)er  of  pupils  actually  present  each  day  the  schools 
were  in  sesbion)  may  be  computed  as  follows: 

First,  for  a  single  school:  Add  together  the  number  of  pupils  present  each  school 
day  during  the  year,  and  divide  the  sum  (which  is  the  "aggregate  attendance  in 
days")  by  the  number  of  such  school  days. 

Second,  for  a  group  of  schools  having  the  same  number  of  school  days  in  the  year 
(as  the  schools  of  most  cities  have) :  Divide  the  combined  aggregate  attendance  in 
days  of  all  the  schools  by  the  number  of  school  days  in  the  year. 

Third,  for  a  system  of  schools  having  different  lengths  of  school  year  (as,  for 
inatance,  those  of  a  county) :  Add  together  the  average  attendance  of  the  component 
schools  and  groups  of  the  system,  as  ascertaine<l  by  the  foregoing  rule.  For  larger 
systems,  as  those  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States,  the  summing-up  process  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  way. 

In  a  system  of  schools  such  as  is  specified  under  the  heading  ** Third,"  the  average 
number  of  days  in  the  school  year  for  the  whole  system  is  found  by  dividing  the 
combined  aggregate  attendance  in  days  of  all  the  sc^hools  of  the  system  by  the  aver- 
age attendance  as  ascertained  by  the  method  given.     See  observations  on  Table  8. 

Observations  on  ascertaining  the  average  school  term  (Table  8). — The  ** aggregate  num- 
ber of  days'  schooling  given"  to  all  pupils  (see  column  7),  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  aggregate  number  of  days  attended  by  all  the  pupils,  has  been  computed  for 
those  States  which  do  not  make  an  explicit  report  of  this  item  by  multiplying  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  by  the  average  length  of  school  term  in  days. 

Conversely,  the  average  length  of  school  term  (colunm  6)  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  for  each  of  its  geographical  divisions  has  been  obtained  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  number  of  days  attended  by  the  average  daily  attendance. 

By  this  methotl  the  school  term  of  each  State,  in  computing  the  average  term  fur 
a  number  of  States,  is  in  fact  given  a  weight  proportioned  to  the  school  attendance 
of  the  State,  as  should  Ije  done  under  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  expression, 
"Average  length  of  school  term."  The  result  might  more  proj^erly  l)e  calle<l  "Aver- 
age^length  of  attendance,"  which  is  essentially  what  it  is  desire<l  to  know. 

A  methoil  which  has  been  in  use  in  some  States  for  finding  the  average  school  term 
of  a  county,  for  instance,  is  to  weight  the  different  school  terms  of  the  towns  or  dis- 
tricts the  county  is  comiK)sed  of  by  the  number  of  schools  in  each.  In  other  words, 
the  total  number  of  days  (or  months)  all  the  schools  of  a  county  were  kept  is  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  schools  to  get  the  average  time  each  one  was  kept.  So,  in 
finding  the  average  term  for  the  State,  the  school  is  taken  as  the  unit  instead  of  the 
pu])il.  When  the  schools  differ  much  in  size  (number  of  pupils),  as  they  do  in  all 
mixed  urban  and  rural  systems,  varying  from  some  half  a  dozen  to  500  or  more  pupils 
each,  the  average  term  obtiiined  by  this  method  varies  considenibly  from  that  obtained 
by  the  JUireau's  method.  The  long  terms  of  the  large  city  schools  not  l)eing  given 
their  proper  weight,  the  resulting  average  is  too  small.  The  siime  objection  applies 
still  more  forcibly  to  weighting  the  school  terms  of  the  different  counties  or  towns 
by  the  numlx^r  of  school  districts  in  each. 

Another  method  is  to  divide  the  total  numl)er  of  months  or  days  taught  by  the 
number  of  teachers.  This  is  better  than  the  preceding  method,  as  it  Uikes  some 
account  of  the  size  of  the  schools — that  is,  an  eight-grade  school  with  eight  teachers 
has  eight  times  the  weight,  in  determining  the  average  tcnn,  that  a  district  school 
with  one  teacher  has.  This  is  manifestly  as  it  should  be.  If  every  teacher  taught 
the  same  number  of  pupils  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  by  the  Bureau's  method. 
Care  nmst  be  taken  in  working  by  this  method  to  use  the  number  of  teachers'  places 
(or  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  scihools)  for  the  divisor;  for  if  a 
teacher  teaches  a  school  or  grade  part  of  the  term,  and  is  replace<l  by  another  for 
the  rest  of  the  term,  the  two  should  obviously  count  as  one  teacher  for  thecombinedl 
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pericxl  of  service.  The  liability  to  overlook  this  distinction  in  practice,  as  well  as 
the  inequality  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  makes  this  method  generally 
objectionable. 

Still  another  and  most  faulty  method  is  to  add  together  the  school  terms  of  the 
different  counties  or  towns  and  divide  by  the  number  of  such  counties  or  towns; 
i.  e.,  the  simple  arithmetical  mean  is  taken.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  school 
report,  where  it  i.s  stated  that  14,193  pupils  in  one  district  attended  185  days  and  856 
pupils  in  another  district  attended  160  days,  while  the  average  time  the  whole  15,049 
pupils  attended  is  computed  at  172i  days,  although  nearly  all  (16  out  of  every  17) 
attended  185  days.  This  method,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  gives  altogether  too  short  an 
average  term,  and  nothing  can  be  said  in  defense  of  it.  It  is  as  if,  wishing  to  get  the 
population  i>er  square  mile  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  combined,  we  said,  population 
per  S(iuare  mile  of  Minnesota,  9.86;  of  Dakota,  0.92;  average  number  of  persons  per 
equare  mile  in  the  combined  territory  (0.92  f  9.86)-^2=5.39,  instead  of  dividing  the 
total  population  of  the  two  States  by  the  combined  area  in  square  miles. 

The  "aggregate  number  of  days*  attendance"  is  a  statistical  item  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  of  great  value,  about  the  meaning  of  which  there  <:an  be  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Every  teacher's  register  that  records  the  number  of  pupils 
present  each  day  in  school,  as  they  all  presumably  do,  contains  the  data  for  ascer- 
taining it  for  that  school  for  the  school  year  by  the  simple  process  of  addition  or 
summing  up. 

There  are  a  few  States  that  do  not  ascertain  at  all  how  long  their  schools  were 
taught,  and  others  that  use  methods  so  faulty  that  they  also  are  totally  in  the  dark 
in  the  matter.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  fundamental  items  of 
information  in  determining  the  amount  of  school  instruction  given. 
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Table  8. — (1)  Average  hngth  of  school  term  at  variovs  periods;  (;?)  aggregate  number  of 
days*  schooling  given  to  all  pupils;  {S)  the  same  compared  with  the  school  jiopnlalion  arid 
the  earolbnenl  (columns  8  and  9) , 


Btnle  OT  Territory. 


United  gt&tGi.. 


North  Allan  UcDirttloiD. 

Bmith  Atlnntlc  Dlrlsdon. 
Bouth  Coiitml  mvlB|(jii„ 
North  CfntrtLl  Divbiou.. 


North  Alliina<^  Dl vJalixi: 
Maine. ..........H.,.. 

New  Hampfthirfi  „.. 
Vermont .....  ^ ..... » 

MiL^sftehiiPcttji, 

KhtWlu  t»lan(l:  ..,^«.. 
OmnfHnicutw..,,... 
Xtw  York. , . .  ^ *  H, . .. . 

New  J*'fw?y 

Pemiflvlvfliiift  *.»*.., 

South  Allfinlic  DlvLsloa: 
Delaware  ,.*....„,, 

Marylntirl 

DMricloK^^jlHmhlii. 

Virginia  . 

Wwrt  Vlr«liiitt,., 

NurthCarolinn... 

Bkjiilh  CrtroUna.-,.*. 

<iK>tiffia.. 

Flfirlclii 

South  Ci^ntml  UiviKloii: 

Kputur^kcjr.... , 

Ti,*uiivn?**(?, . ,. .  .^ . 

Aliibnmn. 

Mitisiw'ipttl;  ,.^.^_*H, 

LoujKhilm 

Atfcansas. 

t^kliLliomu  . . 

Indian  Territorv -*. 
North  Contml  Dtvlstou; 
iHiIo. ........ 

Iiulliiria .^^, 

IlliDOifi 

Miehiiciiu 

WIscuuhIii 

Mliin^soiu  ,.«^, 

low* 

Mt'4i4>urt  ,.,... 
North  DnkiJta. 
Bijuth  Dakota, 

NebnoAka  .. 

Khunaa 

Mniitiitm. 

Wy^imlnff  ....^ 
0»l<inii]o  ,* 

Arlx^ma  ...... 

Ni.'vadji 

Wimhinjfton, 

CiiUfonilfl... 


Avem^c  nttmhn:  oi  day?  th^  nchnols 
wefL*  ki*iii  4uriD^  ihi*  year.« 


1BI70-7L,  lB79-aO. 


132.1  I    loD.S 


152.0 
OT.-l 
91.  G 
333,9 
11^.2 


lfi9,  S 
92.4 
TV.  a 
139.  S 
1^,3 


9ft 

115.  G 

1«9 

17© 

171!.  4 

176 

ITS 

127. -J 

m 

IMft 
200 

(MOO 
jj9 


^110 
rf77 

UQ 

'<I40 


109 
lUT^,  % 
12&.» 

in 
lai 

179 
178.5 
192 
ISJ.4 

iri« 

itr? 
IW 

70 


102 

Hi.  3 
T4.fi 
TS.S 
TL7 


lSg9^-9[l. 


1899- 
1900. 


1347     144.3 


166.4 
99.9 

14§^g 


177.5 
11^1 
99,  ft 
lm.9 
llLa 


112 
117, T 

ise 

177 

iKii.r> 

1W.6 
192 
147.  G 

\m 
im 

1TB 
llDi.2 
97 

tt9.G 
^,% 
IJO 

m 

73.5 

1U0.4* 
lOU 
J  75 


'  141 
I  147.  fi-^ 
!  15tf.l& 

'  imi 

191 

I  tmoi 

17,^1 

I  IbG 

■  170.1 
I  INS 

I  179 

106 
,    70-5 
8S,  1 
U2.0 

wi 

It-  5 
9(i 
I  7ft.n 
1(11.3 
1^ 
lOii.a 
77.  fj 
:    95.3 


1901-2. 


377.3 
U&.3 
100  a 
156.6 
HS.9 


Ar£>ra^t 

number 

number  (kf    ^z!}^ 
d4ys\«hiol'  ^ev?ry    I 
pjilld  5  to 
l*y<3a™ 


ii^alren  In  1  -«^r!?^/. 


145.0     I,^7SS,835 


at  «f  o  Ln 

1901-2, 


71.« 


4S5.9M.S40 
167,413.180 
2il,13^p5» 
G41.9»1,Q£ift 
B8,239,tiGl 


91.  S 
49.2 
4^.7 

m.5 

79.  S 


147 

HO.ori 
IM 

ft  1155 
192 

177 
lft« 
lOfi,  4 

170.1 
H9D 
iTfl 

n^ 

811.9 
ftT.a 

M 

l(^.s 

ft  93 
102.  ."j 

fe07.e 

120 
101.91 

91.5 

9^ 
150 

10.'! 
14d 
187 

nm 

1S3.1> 

ino 
i4:i 

H7.0 

129 
US 

rir>.  7o 

^107 

«*no 
ftiaft 

125 

147 

l.Vi.fi 

1-24.2 

lltf.^i 

158 

IfrT.    I 


UM0,94fi 
6,9M,flS4 
7,679,927 

b(m,643,8S0 

y,fti&jao 

22,29!»,5aA 
168,940.11^ 

4ii.lU395 
145,093^^1 

c<t!4.aOS,530 

625,717,860 

«;,&'17.2dS 

?i27,fi«I,«| 

17,950,582 

23,3t3^,9a^ 

1S,1^,8]» 

<'i^.635J15 

7,94^,291 

32,930,055 

TV31,442.I63 

24^600,010 

ia,S29,040 
5i!,374,OlW 
ll},fl70,7Gl 
7,flHS,7D6 
2,  ISO,  034 

ino,752,fyo 

61, 7m,  dii» 

1.17, 7i>l,  519 

b  54, 4^,  SOD 

ft47.n9>Ol4 

40,  €71,  922 

59,N.^^4flQ 

6T.J*79,12r 

7,202.  IMl 

(*,fil3,17H 

l{0,5Ut,;£» 

h  3, 151, 814 

(111,1133,960 
2,321,090 
1,4^,250 
H,S61,6»^ 
7S0.178 
a.T2A,732 
lO^O^-i.OSiS 
l(J,56l.0«2 
i^S,0:TfV,'21^l 


D9.0 

7tl^3 
93.ft 
ftlOM.2 
92.7 
101.  a 
9S.fi 
N.9 
83.7 

eft".  9 

*7»,e 

100.  s 
ft  46. 3 
59,4 
3&.9 
38. 0 
47.4 
4.V9 

4«.1 
^4rt.l 

:w.  I 

ft  41.4 
il\9 
TiO.O 

i».b 

13. » 


88.3 

91.5 

&»2.3 

74,5 
{^t.l 
T2.0 
ft4.7 

93.7 
71.  a 

riH§.l 
74.0 
34,5 
39.  £» 
m.7 
fl5.2 
72.1 
OB.Q 
M.2 

m7 


ATer»ere 

number 
iij  d*va 
iitt^  tided 
by  cAffh 
pupU  en* 
rollod  In 
1901-2. 


lOOil 


130.3 

00.9 

109.4 
90.3 


ioa,9 

103.  • 
110.  s 

ft  140.6 
141.6 
138.0 
133.2 
ri5.3 
124.7 

ellO.6 
bill.  9 

13M 
bn.2 
70.1 
50.3 
60.8 
70.9 
70.9 

00.0 
t'Oa.O 
67.4 
fr57.4 
»4.6 
74.9 
57.7 
.'V9.9 
97,3 

121.1 
110.3 
131.0 
r' 106.7 
1 105.6 
9B.1 
106.9 
96.6 
Rfl.l 
91.2 
ian.6 

6  74.  a 

<-cJ73,8 
85.0 

67.  a 

7J.9 
112.1 
112.1 
«0.9 
77.7 
104.8 
126.9 


a  Certnin 

have  been . 

t>  In  1900-1901. 
c In  1899-1900 


iln  StAtes  report  thf  ir  w!h<x)l  term  hi  months:  thc-e 
en  reduced  to  days  by  multiplyintj  by  20  in  each  ease. 


months  d  A  pprox  imately. 

«•  Returns  imperfect, 
y  In  1H93-94. 
9  In  1897-98. 
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Table  9. — Xmnber  and  sex  of  teachers — Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


state  or  Turritory. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


rereentuiv  uF  male  teacheni. 


LSTy-HO.  lSB9-flO. 


1K9&-1QO0.    vm-'i. 


United  i?tateg  . 


122,302 


S17,2&J 


439,  fiW 


41.0 


i%n 


North  Atlnnllr  rHvlsinn  .. 
Souih  AUftnttc  Division  ., 
gtouth  CiMitrfll  Divlwion  .,. 
North  Central  Divli^ion  w., 
Wcsltrn  Divlsloii  p,^,,,,.. 

Korih  Atlant[c  Division: 

Maitif"  „. .,.._ 

New  HeLmjsrfliiro  .....^ 

Vermont ,. 

HA'^i^ichn^ic-ttji ^.^-_ 

RIkmU*  Ijflmid. „ 

Connectieiit  , „,, 

New  York 

New  Jprwy  . .  -  ^ . ,  ^  ^ .  ♦  - 
I'ennffvh'iuila ......-., 

South  Attanile  DivMton: 

Delaware 

Mho  Inad.,...  ....... 

niKtrlcl  uf  Cullambla.. 

VtFKijiSa  .*..* ,.,, 

Wesl  Vlrj^iiila 

North  rnKilhiti  .,*.... 

fk>iith  r^rollim ,. 

f  ieowia *...*... 

Fli>ridfl 

SoMth  Ctntra.1  Dlvlftlgn: 

Ktmtiicky 

Tennc*H(H?  ..*... 

AlAtiuiiia 

Ml&JusIppl  ..*,*****.*. 

EiOuMiiiia 

Texrwt.  *....,  *,.*.*,.», 

A^rkHnRiMi 

OklAliniim  % . , , . ,  ^ . , « .  ^ 
IndUin  TiTdtory  *?.... 

Konii  rt^iitnil  liivinion: 

Ohio 

TndiiinA.  .,...*. ^,„*^^ 

niUioix , 

MLHiii^ifiii  ♦.*-*,. ,^.*,» 

WIs^^aiiNln „... 

Mhinc'M>t4 V 

iowii p.,.. 

Mi^ijNiurl  ,»♦*. ^*,, 

North  1  Dakota 

Poulh  llukolA .„,,**.*! 

Nehra^ka ««.,... 

KftUMlfl^,,  ,,* „,. 

Western  Division: 

Mofitiiiiii  ...,.*.,»♦*-.., 

VVyomliiij 

CoiomUo  *....*......*. 

New  Mcxk'o 

Arliomu  *.**»,.  .***..» 

ITUh...,, 

Nevada  „..*<**.*,,»,. 

Idaho 

WllHhl  t\gU>i  1  , * 

(irL^pmi........... 

CaUfurnhi....... 


lfD,U6f 
SO.  tm 


&0.0G3 


108.072 

51.  ass 

fin,fiOO 


m2 
rt7.5 
4/i.O 


62.  Ti 
67.  S 
41.7 
10.3 


207 

4W 

C'I,2N 

na 

5,0tK) 
1,041 
8,5Ho 

f2l0 

*k071 

171 

b2,7ai 

«2,5J17 
f^4,030 

ife3>77!J 

7,0&1 
4,3^ 

241 

&8,040 

l,Q7i 
4,1G1 

1JXI7 

7ei 
lis 

1,039 
M41 
],2Td 


flS.GOl 

2,1W 

S,44^ 

612,4QS 

1,S30 

ai.^7« 

C,*197 

"■fi2t 
1,16S 

3,S&4 

4,7Wt 

1.900 

4,S03 

S.'iOO 
flfc4,71» 
2,925 
9,  US 
3,3S? 

»?? 

10, 407 

20,3^ 
M3,014« 

10,^^1 

7,7ri7 

e>l,D!» 
'?4H1 

lt2.'^ 

B39 

l,€a7 

2HL 

n,  120 
3.  Ki»V 
0,797 


C,6^ 
2.376 
a,  906 
*  IS*  622 
2,002 
4,ffl^ 

7,938 
3a,G40 

eS31 
&fi,K[6 
],32S 
&9,0W 
7,»06 
S,7Sl 
fivS32 

2,790 

9,501 

&9,4N 

fl,AQS 

4,271 
lfl,170 

7,Taa 

a»9l5 
OIS 

2fi,4tO 
1A,039 
27,180 
b  16, 054 
b 13, 156 
12,605 
29,073 
16^347 

5,052 
t>,«29 
11,709 

»,W7 

7tO 

457 

!,5iiS 

S19 

1,2^ 

4,  U^ 

4.  MO 


N  24.  4 
15.0 
10.  & 
i2.7 
n20.4 
0  22-1 
22.9 

42.8 

ffl29.9 
45. 0 
a  2 
6I.& 
79.0 

fl73.2 
G%4 
71.4 

odO.  7 

eifiO.O 
o75.0 

flOO.H 

50.9 

«  77.  ^ 

"  TB.tf 


4S.2 

m5 
4.^5 

fl2.SuH 
33.7 
39.0 

itJl.7 

51.9 
47.2 

neo.a 

0  28.0 

4».A 

ft  91, 7 

B2.4 
nOI.3 
»  40.  5 
n5l,7 

40.0 


«27.2 
16,  H 

13.2 
20.2 

2i;.o 

2S.5 
4'5.5 

a46.fi 

4SL<* 

7.fi 

75.2 

«7i,a 

59.5 

«fi.\2 

til.ti 

74.4 

46. 1 

a  75.0 

7^.4 


47.  e 

57.5 
89,7 
29.2 
'i8.9 
35.9 
33.6 
Wi.l 

(140.8 

40.7 
45.1 

44.3 

m4 

7N.0 

47.5 
54.5 

46.7 

fiT.  4 
37.4 
4W,a 
33,0 


tH,f« 


29,9 


mo 

4^M 

57.5 
32.4 
31.1 


ia4 

40,7 
47.4 
2K.3 
24,7 


rtl6.0 
9.H 
12.0 
9.» 
12.0 
fll3.4 
l€.9 
l>'.4 
34.2 

aai.O 
27.  H 
13.0 
41.5 

59.1 
49.  ti 
53,3 
4S.0 

40.  P 
fil.** 
02.9 
41*.  6 
44.7 
01. 1 


43.1 

m.i 

XL5 
22, » 
19,  H 
23.9 
20.0 
44.4 
2^.3 
29.0 
27.1 
4().ft 

23.9 
22.4 
20.2 

o6i.2 
tlft.K 
46.  ti 
16.3 

ff{E3.4 
40. 4> 
43.3 
21.4 


«16.4 

13.0 
S.8 
9.  ft 
aaO 
14.9 
12.9 
S2.0 

21.7 
13.1 
31.5 
&7.9 
49.4 
n43,& 
44.0 
»tl.9 

45.5 
(154.0 
B0.1 
44.2 
47.9 
48.9 
59.7 
42.  P 


40.4 
46.  U 
26.4 
20.3 
IH.4 
19.4 
17.2 
37.6 
^.H 
24.4 
21.8 

10.6 
1,1.  0 
20.9 
rt  M.  2 
27,3 
p  30.5 
11. 1 
3t.2 
28,9 
2H.4 

17.  a 


27.8 


16.7 
Sti.l 
4e.8 
25,0 
22.2 


14.2 

a  7 

11,7 

s.o 

9.0 
13.8 
13.1 
28.0 

*-25.S 

A  21. 3 

12.9 

M.4 

45.6 
43.5 
38.3 
32.1 

48.8 
^51. 6 
49,2 
&40.4 
31.5 
43.6 
1)6,8 
4l.fi 
39,0 

37.5 

43,7 
^.0 
618,9 
i>17.0 
15.7 
14.3 
31.0 
25.1 
19. » 
19.3 

M5.Q 
15 15.  B 
19,3 
M.2 
25,8 
34.9 
It. 9 
29.0 
25.0 
2^1.3 
15.8 


"Approximatoly. 
l>  lu  1900-llWl. 


rln  ]S9<^1900. 
deities  estimated. 


e  Returns  imperfect. 
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Table  10. — Teachers'  wages — Number  of  schoolhomes —  Value  of  school  property- 

scJiool  enroliment. 


-Private 


st«u*  ijt  Tt-rrlUiry, 


I'tiUi^l  i?Uit^. 


North  AtUntic  DtvJidoa.. 
Gmiih  Atliintic  Divii^^ou,. 
Boufh  Coninil  I}fvMoii^^. 
North  Ct^ntml  DiviiilDti... 
WcstL^fH  Division.,..,.,,, 


Norfb  Atlantic  I^lylr^ion: 
3fnln(i  .„,,,,...,*,,,, 

Hkw  HAOip^hJru 

VertDont  .,,..„_„.,. 
Uawuuhii!«ctt»  (19Q0- 

IWI) , , 

Bhode  If^land  .., 

C^ntiefflrul. ... 

Kow  York 

New  Jenwy „... 

PviiiLxylvaufA  H. 

Booth  Atl&ntii;  Dlv^ioti: 

Marrltnil  (1900-1901^ 
DJHtrkt  i>r  ri>luiabiii . 
VirffinintlflOU^lWl).., 

West  Viri^uh* 

Korth  rjiruilnrt 

South  CaruKtia...... 

Georgia..,.,^, 

FlfirlUa .„.,„.,,. 

Booth  Cvntml  Division: 

Keniueky .,., 

TeQn€site« ....... — 

Alabama * 

MiivlMdppi  ^ . . . .  ,^ , 

IjoutiaiaTia  , ,^ 

Texiw,, ,.,,.. „,,.„, 

Arkan^iits 

Ok  ]&li4iinii«,,,, ,,_... 
IndUiQ  Teirllory  »• . .  - 

MoTth  Ctutmi  Divitton: 

Ohio , 

JndLaikA  .^_,..^,,.,.. 

Ulilmli , 

Mii^blgiin  (1900-190U 
lVl^<coii»in(lWIO-1901j 

If^wa  ...., 

Niinh  Ihikota ... 

Pcmth  Dukutu  .*,..,. 

hVbmita 

Kaij*wi  .  „  „ , 

llmitAhil  (1900-1901 K 
Wytyming  (1199-1900) 
O^liirfUlo  ...,,,.. — 

New  Mi-xLco .,.,. 

Arijcotm 

Utah.. 

Kev*rl» ,,,, 

I'inho  ,._ ,,,., 

Wa*b1iiglrjii . , . ,  ^ . .  „ 

OiT^on  ._.» *,. 

CiLlirumiti  ...,*»,.... 


ST.  lii 
U,92 


0i^36,GO 


AvtiragL^  montbl^T 
tttftchcrri. 


Malcit.    Females'. 


fr»ia05 


lifig.oi 

50.  S& 
65,50 


36.00 

10.fV4 
110,W 

116.01 


26.77 


50.90 


/Sl.OO 

61,00 
9  36.n 


66.  so 

43.6(t 
42.67 
4X70 

10,  oa 

40.  LS 

44.21 

73.80  I 

G».V7  I 

M.  77  I 

Bfi.Ejl  I 

e<j.»l  I 

100.  N  . 

»54,7^  ' 
47.  .=18 

87,01 : 


^a^  used 

m  8fJ30C»l 

hous^a.^i 


S 


ft«3g.77 


6  40,17 
^2A.liO 

sa.73 


27,24 

p29,U 

20.1a 

6(2,76 

51,90 
44.  M 

35, 7S 
ffA34,0ft 


dGl.ai 


23.  K» 
"23.20 


^.07 
S9.1^ 


/  27.00 

nk6.09 

SI.  14 

49.  M 

O26.20 


ST.  00 

moo 

51,  le^ 

39.  IS 
37.21 
3a  17 

37.14 

3*1.  M 
96.55 

CiO.ll 
43.36 
&H.05 
64.77 
71,75 
4«wl2 
fil,5H 
rf44.83 
M  45.  H5 
37,fH 
G7, 11* 


Xumbpr 


I^timntod 


?^±T^A^  value  t>f  all 


254.076 


43,467 
37,072 
&1,  71ft 
107  Vift5 
13.957 


3,964 

i,m7 

2,272 
i-4,41Jl 

540 
1,586 

11,SH9 
1,932 

15,010 

/5fiO 
2,5»5 
141 
7,417 
6.021 
7,2sa 
4,^3 

2,336 

8,328 
«7.241 
rH7,05S 

5,063 

2.m 

13,]!^ 
9,087 

12,^05 
8,066 
7,179 
S,5Wt 

13,^1 

10.a20 

4,380 
«.«13 
9,106 

712 

&24 
1,H31 

710 
w27& 

712 
«'273 

S3ti 

2.125 
"'3,607 


public  ncboul 
property. 


Frlvatu  si^htNCih^* 


Number 
ol  irtipils 
enrolled. 


3 


1601.571.307     1^21H,fflO 


243,150,033 
2-'^,  109. 903 
29,«7f>,383 

2-=iO*303,ay6 
5B,  132,592 


4,7VW,7J3 

i.lb^,  Ola 

(i  1,800,000 

48,079,710 

5,476,951 
11,741,073 
02,207,473 
lH,«3,5,7r4 
55,  91^1,  094 

/I, Ota,  997 
/il,790,0(»O 
4.(iOO,slQ 
3,  (jOll,4»;{| 
4,561,aOO 
l*4tJS),4lO 
*97f^,00(t 
V  2, 995,  SOL' 
l,0i;6,0&l 

5,filfi,ivl5 

ni3,091,0ti'J 

*2,200,0lW 

2,4511,009 
e,288,5.=i7 
2,901,212 
l,6i>*.*tnO 
*  67. 150 

4g,2,'i7.9fil 
24,lS;f,0(i2 

20,40^1,3Kft 
16,674,795 
19. 4:4a.  ^1-2 
If*,  9W9,  923 
2],2U>,^97 
2,  S99,  IM 

10,1»1,54H 
ll,(ftfO,470 

7,4m*H!50 

4.M.6O7 

€.950,«$6« 

l,12;>,ri4tj^ 

6-'>1,042 

8,220,160 

3tH,  090 

1,469,002 

6,  wm\,  Mil 

3,5(^1,737 

21jaM4t 


429,^0) 
126,200 
179,  SOO 
430,100 
53,20l> 


11,543 
6,401 
B2,325 

38,480 

35.063 

168,057 

/47,4^ 

42,9{)0 


<S,000 

2],0iK» 

il,!VM 

Jt26,19S 


*27,2rt5 
'      2,000 

10,274 
t4ti,42S 
|^26,TJ2 
'•14,021 

12, 90S 


O^GJ^ 


l*69tt 

^7,133 
i"4,500 
144,471 

63.046 

55,  7^0 
« 20,  073 
»43,71& 

17,671 


n,m^ 


1,816 
*175 
2,515 
4,5-\S 
1.531 
frt2,8l4 
r343 


4,892 

7,416 

3'24,S.>0 


Total  ftub^ 

Hi!  and 
privrtte  eu- 


17,144,487 


4,162,933 
2.40^,490 
3,:aa,390 
0,206,496 
913,128 


78,  7tn3 

n,4D9 

550,513 

87.837 

1'J6,60H 

1,430,  0h2 

1,200,499 


i  47, 4tU 

402,  fttil 

J  2J0, 7U9 

fc36l,&5a 


^442,932 
114,384 

5m.2ij3 

tai2,9;tri 

oSH8,722 
211,^1 


3ii0,375 


23,819 

859, 177 
ffl  661,231 
1,116,312 

fioj,  0:10 

'  3?i,  lfi5 

w  rtOO,  377 

?20,72« 


Of  pii- 
pJlnin 
pHvni« 
Rcbool^ 


B 


_7^1l 

10,31 
6.25 
5,B9 
G.§3 
A.  61 


14.65 
8.96 
14.95 

21.04 

17.  S3 

11.70 

/12.>C 

»,B6 


M0,t53 

5.22 

JO.W 

*f7.2a 


'6.16 
1.75 

3.72 
i8.52 
06.  H7 
«3.67 

6.09 


2,7s 


7.13 

3,16 

mo.  HO 

12.^4 

9.42 

11,11 

t5.30  • 

w7,21 

2.45 


i^,9l4  i 


J  2. 10 


44,216 

ni,4Z'* 

132,81^ 

44, 737 

20,734 

■I  79,  3^5 

7,295 


141. 516 
108,  075 
302, 6S0 


4,11 

fi.fia 

1,S9 

10,18 

7,  SH 

iH  3.  .V, 

4.70 


3.46 
6,86 
8.W 


♦  The  rop<»rt»»  of  private  schools 
are  more  or  Ii'ss  in<*onipletc,  and 
the  Duml^er  of  pupils  as  ^given 
~ay  be  taken   to  represent  the 


■»lnimnm  nuniber  of  private  pu- 
pils in  the  States  furnishing  this 
nctn.    In  forming  the  totals  the 


Btotc'?  not    reporting    arc   csiti- 
Btttod. 
"Including  building»  rented, 
^Avemge  for  thofic  States  re- 
porting salaries. 

'High-«'ho«l  teachers'  wages 
**  included. 

ED  1902 ^VI 


din  1897-1:8.  i  In  1893-^1. 

e  Number  of  schools,  k  In  1S91-92. 
/  In  1899-1900.  I  In  1892-93. 

Q  In  1889-90.  m  In  lOtKM)! . 

h  Approximately.  "  In  1896-97. 
i  In  1895-  96.  o  In  1898-99. 

P  Numberof  schools,  not  includ- 
ing those  in  separate  districts. 

9  Excluding  the  wages  of 
teachers  holding  State  ccrtlti- 
Ciiles. 

r  Returns  imperfect. 

«  "  Public  -  school "  property 
only. 


t  In  lJ-94-95. 

u  Number  of  school  districts. 

r  Reported  by  school  census 
enumerators  as  attending  pri- 
vate schools, 

wDocs  not  include  high-school 
buildings. 

X  Includes  only  children  T)  to  17 
(a.s  reported  by  kcIiooI  census 
enumerators)  who  have  attended 

Srivate   but  not  public  stthools 
uring  the  year. 

vNot  including  furniture  and 
apparatus. 
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Average  mlarleB. — In  computing  (for  Table  10)  the  ftverage  monthly  wages  of  all 
the  male  (or  female)  teachers  in  the  several  groups  of  States  the  average  wages  of 
each  of  the  States  in  question  is  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  number  of  teachers. 
The  i?um  of  the  resulting  products  is  then  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  teacheri?,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  average  wages  of  all.  ICach  rate  of  wages  thus  receives  its  due 
weight. 

To  illustrate:  If  48  teachers  receive  an  average  of  $72.20  per  month,  they  all  re- 
ceive in  a  month  $3,466;  if  473  other  teachers  receive  an  average  of  $48.60  p<»r 
month,  thes'j  together  receive  in  a  month  $22,088;  the  521  teachers  combined,  there- 
foie,  receive  per  month  $26,454,  or  an  average  of  $50.77. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  subject  for  tlie  reason  that  the  practice  of  taking  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  a  numl>er  of  rates  of  wages  (the  mean  is  $60.40  in  the  alx;)ve 
case)  in  order  to  get  the  average  of  all  is  so  common  as  to  vitiate,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  published  statistics  of  average  wages. 

Table  11. — (/)  length  of  acliool  krm.      (i?)  The  aggregate  num}>er  of  days'  schooling 
given  compared  uith  the  school  populatimi. 


Average  k-iij 

1         « 

^h  of  school  t(*Tm,lrL 

§ 

£ 

hrrof  ilayin*  p^ehooHnggli'i^ti 
■hnd  b  U>  1§  ycnn  oF  h^c. 
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5 

5 
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JS 
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» 
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3 
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4  C 
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$4 
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^1 
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^ 

£j 
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Xi 

132.1 

i 
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% 

1 

1 
tl9.2 

1 

C 
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3 

i 

7^ 

S 
^ 

lSHK-71 

l^^^O 

TiA 

91.  B 

i^.'t.a 

4S.7 

21.  R 

m« 

4.x  9 

lS7*-?2 

1:^4 

lftl.9 

htu.4 

a7.7 

136.1 

liU  W 

4S*.r> 

€;h,9 

20.3 

a.'^.H 

59.  S 

4H.0 

lH7"i-73 

l'i»,  1 

IM.O 

97.4 

8QA 

129.  ft 

11H.3 

47.  H 

67. 9 

21.7 

23.4 

.S6.A 

4.>.0 

IflTTH-Tl, 

im« 

IM.K 

UiV«t 

Wl.l 

Ui.« 

119.0 

49.6 

70.4 

■24,6 

;»1   9 

59,^ 

4«.  1 

1K74-75 

^m.A 

IhW.  7 

9q.2 

81.0 

l^M.fi 

13-2.  ft 

&1.0 

72.9 

26.1 

23,5 

r/>.  2 

6;lfl 

lK7fi-7i^ 

1^.1 

\m,^ 

ft'i.e 

H2.fi 

139.  i 

i;)O.S 

.'11.4 

73.7 

2d.Ji 

20.1 

62.2 

54,4 

llt7ii-77,. 

13J.1 

\hl/i 

91.-1 

80.  a 

139,  S 

1.10.1 

5L1 

7^.6 

2((,]i 

19.  R 

^.3 

W.8 

1K77-7H  _..._,. 

l^LW 

l^?.e 

m.i 

*i.7 

IWI.l 

1^9.9 

fiS/i 

75,6 

2e,8 

i!4.S 

61.^ 

54,5 

l«7i^T».. ...... 

im.'i 

IIMI.I 

8§.'V 

ei,9 

lSft.4 
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JV2.0 

76.0 

2a.7 

23.9 

62.3 

W.7 

it^r^-m 

^?g^A^ 

\m.i 

0-J.4 

79.2 

]3y.ft 

l'J9.2 

6?JJ 

74,6 

29.3 

24. -i 

UA 

51,9 

l«W»-rtl  ....,.„ 

VM\  I 

1^,7 

«2.4 

H(2.1 

1SH.8 

i:i3.^ 

."»J.O 

72.2 

aH.5 

i.1.0 

02.7 

M.9 

JWI-K2, 

M&l.If 

ifki^.fl 

95.9 

fi2.5 

137,1 

I3f}.2 

52,9 

7S.3 

3A.H 

2.S.6 

6a,2 

ft'l.O 

^IW^J-^,. 

i:s.H 

Idl.O 

9r>.fi 

«2.S 

137.1 

lH2.tS 

6a.ft 

74.4 

32.0 

26.8 

fift.fl 

fi7.3 

l«tH~RI , 

129, 1 

lAinO 

95.6 

«6.9 

13S,fl 

1»3.8 

rifi..^ 

72.5 

il2.7 

'  HO.O 

tJ7.7 

61.6 

l*W4-*^% 

i:a7 

Iri^l  1 

9S.4 

H7.5 

139,1 

m.n 

M.H 

77.2 

3a.  7 

31.4 

(i7.S 

.■^.3 

lW*ft-Sfl 

im4 

161.6 

^11 

«£.!» 

140.4 

130.  § 

57,3 

76.7 

SJ.7 

3a,  0 

W*.7 

59.6 

i8mMi7 

]3t,:{ 

lih'i.O 

95.  3 

CT.(i 

139.5 

131.6 

57.7 

77.  e 

^.^ 

32.1 

r.s.7 

.-H*.! 

1DX7-W*., 

lOi.^ 

ItN.  4 

Ki.7 

fl7.fi 

14'l.0 

im  7 

&1l7 

76. « 

3-1.  ^ 

at  6 

71.3 

.^7,3 

lHWMt>.. 

ia:i,7 

IW.I 

9r>.o 

a8.9 

147.6 

Ui\  7 

fi».9 

7(1.7 

tt^.4 

:m.o 

71,  fS 

61.7 

l!i.'^!>-W...„... 

i:U.7 

liiA.fl 

99.9 

>^8.2 

U^.  0 

1^1.0 

:i9.2 

76.3 

37.  a 

:i.i9 

7L9 

61. » 

IKMV^U 

1 3-^.7 

IftS.  1  , 

iritis 

02.0 

llo.S 

1.1ti.9 

KJ,7 

7S.1 

3H.I 

S-Vft 

73.3 

f»-\9 

imi-92 

i3fi,y 

ICJ.l 

1(K.8 

^.1 

I4K.B 

I^JhI 

fll..'^r 

7!*.  3 

a.**.  2 

37,7 

7d.6 

71.1 

1N*U'-B3 

\^,M 

IGO.ft 

101. 4 

93.0 

146.  <S 

l?.H.fl 

^2.:? 

7H.7 

39.;; 

37.5 

7*>.l 

70.8 

ifm-u „. 

itiy,  ■> 

1721.31 

10H.3 

97.  ft 

\m,2 

U7. 1 

65.9 

J^.2 

4:^.4 

41.3 

79.1 

72.  i 

ifm-9f^ 

ia!j.5 

172.8 

Iflfi..^ 

92.  K 

l.'iO.e 

142.4 

fiG.9 

.Vt4.» 

42,0 

39.0 

W1,0 

77,6 

HWMW 

uas 

li.\  fi 

107.  S 

92.2 

ISl.^ 

l-f2.D 

f-'i.l 

P^ll.ii 

42.  t 

39.  S 

h2.3 

7.'^.  7 

lKft^97 

H"2.0 

17^.3 

110.9 

1W.^ 

vti^n 

UH.6 

09.7 

W.9 

1i*.ft 

42.3 

,    M.l 

S^,.** 

i«a7^y«. .„..,. 

HS.O 

174.3 

iia.s 

97.4 

iri2.  B 

1M.7 

71.1 

9rL4 

46.9 

42.(1 

W.H 

S2. 1 

lB'Jft-99 

i^xn 

17  L  0 

112.3 

9K.4 

1M.5 

141,0 

70,0 

90.0 

a.  a 

43.3 

g^.3 

76,3 

i«jy-u»ffl).-,,.. 

144. a 

177,  ?i 

112.1 

99.  S 

iriii.n 

UL5 

7I.H 

91JJ 

4^4 

44.  H 

Ki.7 

76.7 

iic»o-iyi.uu„.,. 

1-1 4/i 

177.  L* 

112,1 

W^A 

]hy.h 

H;I.O 

79,4 

W,3 

46.7 

41.4 

Ml,  3 

77,1 

1901-2'' 

H^.O 
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li:i.  S 

100.  & 
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14;^.  9 

71.6 

91.2 

... 

43.7 

S^.-i 
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a  Subject  lo  correction. 
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Table  12. — School  moneys  received. 


BtntG  or  Territory. 


Income  of 
perma- 
nent 

fundfi  A  ad 
n-nt  of 


S 


United  BtAtm  .„.„..  fio.  riz*,  %i^  \tm,  sso,  5W 

^outK  Atlantic  I>lvMotL ... 
g^nith  CtTitmt  Wvi*don  .. .. 

^orlli  Conlral  Dlvi&ton 

Westtm  Divblon  .,,,.,*,„ 


2,^42,774 


Korth  AUantie  Dlv^ision: 
MoJne - ^. 

Vurrofknt ' 

MiLW4icl)[Uk.'ltii     (1900- 
IWl). 

Itho4Je  laUml ,. „ 

Ck>nn8ct  tent , . , . , 

Now  Yofk*  „„.***,.,, 

New  Jeraey 

ronniyJvuliIii,.. , 

Batiai  Atbmti^^  Mvlslon; 
[pfluvArB  a^£^>-IdUO}... 

DiiitnrI  of  ColimibiiL . . . 
Vli^nlji  (1900-1901).. 

Wettt  Viriri"  Ia 

Norili  Cumllhrt 

GtKtrfria * 

Fl.^ri'ln, ,,..----..-.. 

Ktnnicitrtiyoo-i9oi>,. 

T(^iJiiewe«  (,190O-im>l).. 
AialjoniA ,.!._...,,..., 
MijMwippl  { liKM>^r»l ) . . 

I>iiil!i1an& * 

Tei^,..*,*  *^ -.-...- 

ArkTinfttfl 

nklAhnma,  ,...,..... 

Tti*lii*n  TerriioTT  ».. 

Korth  reotriU  Divljian: 

nhif> 

lUinots 

liLehl^n  (1900-1 9DU  ,. 
n  Ittcofutn  ( ]  900-1  W>1) . . 
Mlnn«siotit ...»....,, 

lOWIL 

MlwitiH.,.. ,,- 

Kiirtli  DihkMtid 

South  iNifcoU , 

Ni^tinuilrii 

Kitiiniii.  ..,,.,*....<, 

Moii(*infi(l*f«-I9m> 
W>ni»jB«(lB9&-1900j  ., 

Coloraflo ,..,..,, 

N  I*  w  M  LMt  Iw*  1 1900-l«fl  )ft 
AHxooa..  ..„..♦..*. 
rtdh..,.- 

N*-'VHflML  -.._*,.*.,,»  .^ 

Idiibo H* - 

WnnbLngton..,...,., 

nrrffirm .-.*. 

rAlRi*rnift 


lGD,5-tti 

114,541 
•2V1, 477 

a 

"in.j^Ts 
fie,ai7 

0 

4fi,«^ 
0 


fil.tiOJ 
D 


From 
t^xea. 


taxes. 


Total  fmm 
caxutiou. 


Fmm 
othirr 

JStAto  and 
loCiiL 


(ext^hid- 

anrcN  on 
bntifi  and 

of  bond 


pl^,  779,  riMfl  J>3?9. 1  IQ>  Hfl  'SS9. 713,  111    K49,37i>f.fi& 


ixasi,::is 

fi,S9Cl,38a 
%v  3:1,000 
6,677,7rifi 


249,lfi0 
1*57.^1 

«W,1*^H 

357,f)27 

fias.Tsi 


3fi,  Ie^T 

139,  |:>L 
0,K|i7 
0 
(*> 

rA072 
CT,G15  ! 
/I) 


64t7J9 

Krt.7Pft 

aHW,7rT0 

ia2,<^iH 

}{ 1^149 

t,H71.443 

3,mH,ti,S7 

MrJ,Kl2 

fff.432 

0 
iiS9.  187 
4uti,4.'ll 

1,09*,  11» 
7lf7,0l2 

l.OfiC*  014 

M,HS7j71S 

^122,413 
%  19P.  ^5? 

u 

a 

fcl,E«7.1l5 

994,104 

l,102.iUa 

6»o,ono 

ftli2«,  1'^ 
0 

0 

3(1S,^9 

a 

747^0™ 
0 
a 

14?^.  C«7 
22.1^1 

405,433 
10,!«Wi 

a 


G9,9Mi,121 
e,fei(9,99i 
lI,Kfi7,S2fi 


12.B9ft.92G 

i:ii»«*^,ji74 

9^,549,702 
17,4t%'i77 


l,lW,41iJ 
l*H7,372 
ftlW,  474 

1,540,890 

2,7fi3,afpH 

27,  <;jij2^  7W 

4.317,  TiCO 

rfn,&75,B0» 

175, 73o 

/1, 73^1. 371 
UK5,H77 

l>t'*,  S*73 
li;4J7l 

tfb/1,27? 

«ltf2,>WG 
l,G.11.rjW 

ffri.W,07!l 
742,91?^ 

l,£;£}.rii4 

ff  1,110.  S^ift 

4^20,014 

HtXE.O^ 

12. 119,&W 
5,rJ],>^l7 

iH^priiJ^iiTB 
5,932,794 
4,714.L^ 
4,Oi&,01B 

&,ioa,r*7 

S,S.Vi,991 
1,837,  W7 
4,iX)0.2l^ 
2,>'i»l,0ZI 

l.'23,2M 
2,r,97,»^S6 

23»,rt7a 

H7«,Tf*9 

101,229 

TO(V,340 

l.»(^nf>8i>l 

l,H7f,l»^ 

a,  900,  741 


1.7:?2,3rj 

912,101 

92K,2A9 

13,90»,109 

1,673,574 
3,lll.«l7 

y(MK44,l9S 
0.88ft,2S7 

2L',74fS2Sl 

265, 1*17 
2,3W1.7« 
1,7»4,371 
1,!?7.%,:J64 
2,100.<>12 

1,  2ft4,  la*) 
l^»,  IBS 

U6l:i,736 
767, 131 

2,  790,  fHltS 
l.KlUftHLI 

l,2fi4,9ra 
l,0ti5,353 
S.432.W71 
1,6UU,g43 
£20.4)14 

13,%7,)0fl 
7,39rt,B!i2 

lK,9»fi,6»l 
7,035,410 
6.3.14.298 
4.^74,141 
B,  105,  667 
7,0*4,  2Sl 
J,337,flO? 
1,<SQ0,!»9 
2,^*90,013 
a,  995, 105 

833,  V.\.S 

22S.StVS 

2,*l97,S3i1 

1***,  y«7 

25*N  (32^ 
1,2^:2,223 
112, 1S4 
5Dtt,3Mi 
2,6aUA54 
1,K74,96?* 
0,ft77,!*S»9 


lO.WlT.SlJ)  1 
1,150,1H  I 
1,117,567 

14,7JiH,74i* 
1,^14,^9  [ 


H^l^tGOa 
14,G67,91JS 
16.^)^,715 

i€a,no,7w 

20.06^^,754 


0 
75.276 
7ft,  374 
123,106 

69,fia7 

1H7,.'>K6 

'6, 530.  OH 

4^,erj4 

a,  743, 907 

25,030 

170,  l.Vi 

0 

60,39g 
13B,552 
200, 7^-5 

99,419 
441,fi37 

14^  M7 

225,  fiW 
114. 1€@ 

K75a 

69,2HU 
105,875 
174,093 
40.70» 
45,4c]5 

782,  IJO 

7^744,250 
879,402 
6S2,SB2 
Pl,S30,525 
a?(2,020 
430,995 
B3.97I1 

961, 9129 
141,290 

235.,i2S 
25,22:1 

457.2?H3 

0  hf*.  tl37 
ft0,7l3 

131,794 

17 

»l.i»fiQ 

112.100 
It  55] ,  ml 


I.  79fi.  9^ 
1,4)29,191 
1,U4>^a4& 
14,192,760 

1,  7W,  424 
3, 44a,  '>14 

37,737,r»54 
7, 118, 24a 

26, 492, 21a 

407,57(1 
2,1505,273 
l,7ai,37l 
2,0«4,64i 
2,292,5>W 
1,4&1,921 

979,*J02 
2,3^,425 

«()Q,491 

3,016,174 

1,S7:»,9M 

9S2,571 

1,A10, 17a 

1,291,731 

5^,283.426 

l,&4l,0M 

8»7,0S5 

437,270 

14,99H.378 
8,585,355 

27,5)^,297 
8,248,634 
6,  lfi4. 671 
7.004,  666 
•.»41,H«il 
S,  113,509 
l,7TJ9,9ll 
2,026,616 
4.S75,fp73 
4,521,399 

lJ03,«lfl 

291,  IfA 

S,  291, 250 

241,481 

837,372 

1.411,017 

2S5,22S 

liS5,/£Z3 

2,rt7],4M 

2,1M,M& 

T,643,66S 


rtRviinbiitwttieQt  for  ^u|w?rin- 
trnd  e  n  U'  itn  d  u*fl  c  b«  rs'  wila  rte^, 
blifti  Hcbcwl  tnllion,  and  ^hool- 

6  ApftrfiKipjatelv, 

of  N)ncls. 

tflnduden  receipts  from 
••other  wiurc'cs"  in  Philadel- 
phia, if  anj. 

<  MsrincJudeHomcSUte  taxe»«. 

/Includes  United  SUtes  ap- 
piointetkm. 


(/  Includes  poll  tax. 

h  Not  rei><)rted  separHtely. 

i  From  8tate  treasury. 

J  Not  reported. 

i- Inclucieil,  if  any,  in  f^tatc 
taxes. 

I  \  PI  *i  I  rl  1 « >n  in  L^n  t  of  Tfrri  lorl^*  I 
and  i'H],j>t>'  wehtKjl  fund, 

m  Kr-tiifiiM  Imperfect. 

n  Ki>r  "  publie  schw>1i/' 

oSoTa«>  fnndM  rrum  taxation 
may  be  iacluded. 


irlnt^loda  pmQfwda  of  bonds 
Hold. 

q  ^mt^  iTitlton  fund, 

*^!iiehirif?a  some  reecfptii  from 
"  other  sitQrfeji.'^ 

■  InehJdefl  in  8tiit(»  taxes. 

*  Inr-bide?  Intoti]'  from  State 
school  fund. 

"Includes  taxes  on  railroads 
($105,504),  and  on  collateral  in- 
heritancea  (5287,053). 
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Table  13. — Tlie  Bchool  revenue  comjtared  with  the  school  population  (nid  the  adult  male 
population  {HI  years  and  upunird);  percentage  analysis  of  tiie  school  revenue. 


Amount 
raised 

for  each 
person 
6  to  18 

years  of 
age. 

Amount 
raised 

per  adult 
male. 

3 

Amount 
each 
adult 
male 
must 

contrib- 
ute to 

provide 
nfor 

eachper- 

Bon5-18 
years. 

Per  cent 

Perma- 
nent 

funds 
and 

rents. 

t  of   the  whole  revenue    do- 
rived  from— 

State  or  Territory. 

State 
taxes. 

6 

Local 
taxes. 

Other 

SOUKflSS. 

1 

4: 

5 

7 
6S.  5 

8 

United  States 

111.20 

"~    17.75 
4.31 
8.49 
13.59 
18.10 

$11.41 

11.02 

.82 

1.83 

1.37 

.98 

.71 

4.2 

15.4 

11.9 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

14. 58 
5.73 
4.77 
13.38 
12.83 

1.0 
3.5 
14.5 
6.6 
4.0 

13.5 
35.1 
88.0 
8.1 
27.8 

74.0 
63.6 
40.7 
72.0 
69.2 

11.6 
7.9 
6.8 

14.8 
9.0 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine 

11.07 
11.38 
12. 97 
22.87 
16.60 
15.  72 
C20.88 
14.34 
15.28 

8.32 
7.75 
27. 57 
3.50 
7.59 
2.28 
2.05 
8.01 
4.62 

4.41 
2.87 
1.50 
2.81 
2.63 
4.95 
3.59 
5.51 
2.80 

13.38 
12.27 
20.40 
12. 47 

9.88 

c 12. 83 

15.47 

8.61 
15.35 
15.29 
13.42 
10. 24 

18.95 
13.20 
21. 83 
3.61 
9.  .35 
15.17 
2.S.70 
12. 88 
17.10 
19. 2-5 
21.75 

8.18 

7.72 

9.61 

16.53 

13.14 

11.68 

c  16. 62 

12. 15 

14.06 

7.55 
7.99 
19.92 
4.68 
9.05 
8.44 
3.35 
4.45 
5.41 

5.39 
3.81 
2.22 
4.25 
8,62 
6.84 
5.07 
6.30 
3.85 

12.13 
11.87 
19.21 
11.35 
10,6:^ 
C18.02 
15. 48 
9.19 
15.42 
16.87 

14.  a-s 

10.81 

10.07 
7.70 
15. 6<i 
8. 95 
6.  74 
20.36 
13.07 
11.06 
11.45 
14. 51 
13.55 

.74 
.68 
.74 
.74 
.79 
.74 
.80 
.85 
.92 

.91 
1.03 

.72 
1.31 
1.19 
1.61 
1.64 
1.48 
1.17 

1.22 
1.33 
1.47 
1.61 
1.88 
1.38 
1.41 
1.14 
1.37 

.91 

.97 

.94 

.91 

1.08 

1.02 

1.00 

1.07 

1.00 

I.IO 

1.07 

1.06 

.53 
.68 
.72 

1.09 
.72 

1.84 
.51 
.86 
.67 
.75 
.62 

8.6 
1.4 
4.7 
1.1 
0.9 
4.2 
0.7 
3.3 
0.0 

*28.8 
2.1 
0.0 
2.3 
2.4 
0.0 
0.0 
9.4 
3.9 

7.2 
16.0 
9.8 
4.9 
31.7 

lis 

0.0 

1.7 
6  6.5 

3.0 
17.4 

2.7 
6  8.6 

8.7 

7.9 
16.9 
17.6 
12.0 
«  8.  5 

3.2 
14.8 
4.2 
2.8 
0.0 

'Is 

10.2 
2.9 

29.8 

6.3 

8.5 

aO.8 

7.5 

10.1 

10.3 

85.4 

19.5 

22.0 
27.5 
0.0 
47. 5 
17.7 
74.0 
73.1 
46.3 
10.3 

<61.6 
0.0 
83.8 
49.6 
26.2 
41.6 
29.9 
0.0 
0.0 

12.1 
619.4 
3.4 
0.0 
10.2 
611.8 
0.0 
14.6 
0.0 
0.0 
4.7 
0.0 

67.7 
0.0 
0.0 

60.9 
6.8 

28.7 

4.7 

0.0 

PAIA 

0.0 

(/38.9 

66.6 
86.2 
80:1 
97.2 
87.6 
80.2 
71.7 
60.6 
rf66.4 

43.1 
63. 9 
/ 100.0 
47.3 
73.9 
12.5 
16.8 
24.8 
(7  81,0 

30.9 

84.5 

0.0 

ff37.3 

60.3 

23.4 

1/67.6 

69.1 

ml5.1 

81.0 
66.8 
65. 5 
71.9 
76.5 
57.8 
82.3 
72.2 
78.2 
79.0 
61.3 
88.4 

7.8 
76.5 
81.9 

69.3 
62.0 
43.0 
76.0 
51.1 
8().9 
51.0 

0  0 

New  Hampshire 

7.1 

Vermoht .' 

6.7 

Massachusetts  (1900-1901) . . 
Rhode  Island 

0.9 
4.0 

Connecticut 

5.6 

New  Yorkb 

C17.3 

New  Jersey 

0.7 

Pennsylvania 

14.1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1899-1900) 

Maryland  ( 1900-1901 ) 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia  (1900-1901 ) 

West  Virginia 

6.1 
6.6 
0.0 
2.9 
6.0 

North  Carolina 

13.6 

South  Carolina 

10.1 

Georgia 

19.6 

Florida 

1.8 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  ( 1900-1901 ) 

Tennessee  (1900-1901) 

Alabama 

7.5 
8.3 
0.2 

MissLsHippi  (1900-1901) 

Louisiana 

8.3 
8.6 

Texas  

8.3 

Arkansas 

2.6 

Oklahoma 

5.1 

Indian  Territory  l 

984.9 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

6.2 

Indiana 

7.8 

Illinois 

28.1 

Michigan  (1900-1901) 

Wisconsin  (1900-1901) 

Minnesota 

10.7 

10.6 

«21.8 

Iowa 

9.0 

Missouri 

6.8 

North  Dakota 

4.9 

South  Dakota 

3.4 

Nebraska 

22.0 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1900-1901) 

Wyoming  (1899-1900) 

Colorado 

3.1 

21.3 
8.7 
13.9 

New  Moxico '' 

936.8 

Arizona 

23.9 

Utah 

9.3 

Nevadu 

0.0 

Idaho  

13.8 

Wa.'^hiiiRton 

1.6 

Oregon 

5.2 

California 

7.2 

a  Reimbursement  for  sui»erin- 
tendents'  and  teacherw'  salaries, 
etc. 

6  Approximately. 

c  Includes  receipts  from  sale 
of  bonds. 

rf  fncludos  n^reipts  from  "other 
•ources"  in  Philadelphia,  if  any. 

«  May  include  some  State  taxes. 


/  Incln<les  United  States  appro- 
priation. 

0  In<'ludes  poll  tax. 

li'SoX  re|H>rto«l  seiMimtely. 

i  From  the  State  treasury. 

ilncluiled,  if  any,  in  State 
t*ixes. 

*•  Api>ortionnient  of  Territorial 
and  county  school  fund. 


I  Returns  imperfect. 

wiFor  "public"  schools. 

«Incluaos  sf)me  receipts  from 
"  other  s<.)urces." 

o  In<rluded  in  State  taxes. 

P Includes  income  from  Stato 
school  fund. 

</Some  funds  from  taxation 
may  be  included. 


STATE    SCHOOL    SYSTEMS. 
Table  14. — Progress  of  school  exjyenditure. 
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lory. 


Tq^tul  iimonnt  crxpcndt^d  Un  Bchbols, 


IflTO-Tl*        IfifTfl-^.         1B§9-9D.        1&W-1900.        1901^2, 


2,244.320 


S6,2S3,eS&j 


4«,  023, 492 


^  I 

United  £i|Jitefl .  to,  107,  ^2  T^l,  0^4, 087 .f  140,  SOS,  Tl^ 

S,Cciitnil  iJlv. 
N*  Ccntml  rn%' 
Western  Dlv  .- 
Me. .,„,_.. 

IT.  II 

Vt  ,,„.„._ 

Must 

R.  I- 

Conn.. ... 

N.  Y 

N,J.„ 

Pii 

aAt1iLQt[cDtv.: 

Dei 

Md.. 

D.  C\„. 

Vft,„... 

W.  Ya 

K.C„„ 

e.c.,.. ...,-, 

ga 

PU.., 

Bi.C«JitjaiDtY.: 

Ky - 

T«an 

At» ..„. 

Ml»...., 

lA..... 

Ark 

Oklft  „„„,,, 

Ind.T,., 

K.GifatnLlDiY-: 

0Ho.,_ 

Iiid„„ 

m., .,.-. 

Mich, „..._, 

Wit  „„..,... 

Minn ,.,. 

Iowa...,.,,.. 
Mo 

a  Dak 

KcUr  _„„.,, 
Kanfl 

Mom.,.. . 

Wyo. ,.,„.„ 

Colo 

N.  .Mt'x 

AJii 

Utab... 

N^T...,.,. 

IrliLho  H, .^ .  „ . 

W4*b  ...,„.. 
tJivg 

Ckl,...,„„_ 


r^l  i,  %4 ,  618  f^%  20&.  4G6 


4K>,  9tn 
461^60 

2,802,IH] 
«».47»»91S 

153.50"^ 
1,211,729 

617,47*.; 
fr77.719 
177, 4l« 
275,flfeS 
292.000 
129, 4:11 

t'UOT.^OOO 
fr 768, 000 
t370,(XW 
dliO,000 
C31,8^ 
l»fi^,000 
ft  5^,  (NX) 


62,1*97,537 

2,N0.74I> 

son,  558 

l,74J},04tf 

865,530 
W4,S23 

»35,<!00 
&7,000 
07,305 

»4,9ao 

0 
M17,CIC10 
ft8&,«J0 
19,00^ 
t>35,0DO 
» 160, 000 
1,713,431 


].  0117, 991 
565,339 
446,217 

4,«^,900 
5ai,ll2 

1,4(»,375 
10,a9a,977 

1«  879, 465 

Tt3C^,««2 

207, 2S1 
],&44,3d7 
438,567 
916, 109 
7tif7,firi3 
5i7tV  Oti^ 
324.  cCy 
47Ul»'39 
I14,(?'J5 

l,O69,03Q 
744, leO 
^ 500, 000 
S30.705 
4U,85A 
£>  1,030.  0U9 
287,05ft 


],327,SS3 

711,072 
8,286,062 

884,966 
2,lfj7.0l4 

S,2yO,]00 
12,B2S,4^ 

&  275, 000 

905,777 
1,604,509 
1,1U8,433 

714.901} 

4ti0.a3J& 
1J90,3.>4 

616,  ^^ 

2,140,078 
l,62d,241 
bJ^,O0O 
I.lti9.fi75 
817,110 
3,173,300 
l,01fi,77§ 


7,166.963 

4,491,  sao 

7.0J4,0',ri 
2.775,1>]7| 
*A  177,023 

4.4M.t^d 
2,675,364 

245, 000  I 

3,10&,6n 
J,81«,3a7 

71,730 
3l»,50'l 

396,227 
28,973 
61,173 

132,  IW 

:£»,:*45 

3*,  411 
112, 616 

ao7,OEn 

2,«6i,f.7l 


10,CO2,2J» 
5,245,218 

n, 645,120 
5,34'J,96() 
»,*i01,212 
4, 187,  SIO 
6,a82,Si53 
^,4M,2£2 
6^,949 
1,190,630 
3,376,332 
4,flf72,©67 

aM,0B4 

A  226,000 

L  681, 379 

685,000 

181,914 

391,685 

161,481 

1^,020 

»8,!11 

806,979 

5,1B7,1S2 


»3,!i»10,.'W4 
12,921,^  " 
14.763,816 
86,  KVi,  827 
17,212.614 


1,712,795 
1,052,202 
1,074,222 

13,826,243 
1,648.676 
3,18fl,249 

33.421,49] 
«,6i»i,e9'2 

21,476,995 

45S,670 
2,303,092 

i,art6,e2o 

1,98  ■■- 
2,009,123 

060,317; 

891,004 
1,980,016 

7&\777 

3,037, 9m 
1,751,047 

923, 4«4 
Ua85,ll£ 
1,135,125 
4,466,265 
1,  369,  810 

tiS6,095 


91. 242,  I^ 
14,169,390 
16,78(»,141 
!^.6.USTfi 
19,a71,i96 


L, 
1. 
1, 

a  14, 
1, 
3, 

^37, 
4t, 
23, 


7W.  60fi 
167,46^ 
003,  !H2 
179,  94^ 

7llW,  412 
^^6,  44"2 
737,  6M 

976,  n% 

a2T,«;78 


Expended  per  CApita  of 
totAl  iJOituIation. 


1870- 

n. 


fl.7BftL6C 


2.38 
.33 
.73 

2.14 

2.16 


e 453, 670 

o2,649,4S7 

1,691,255 

B2,0l2.3fi9 

2,199.ft50 

1,2B7,276 

9*t5,394 

2,llJH,670 

792,919 

t2,RM,fl3l 
11,811,454 
1,057,906 
3  1,472,433 
1,233,648 
6,216,672 
1,69-2,110 
1,116,231).. 
rf425,03e5... 


1.51 

i.m> 

1.51 

3,7a 

2.0U 

2.74 

2. 1 

2.48 

2.36 

1.21 

1. 

2.77 

,47 

i.ae 

.16 

.m 

.2A 


6,80 
i»,59 
^ .  3<i 
1.11 
.71 
ft.  74 
ftl.O'i 


!a,33■^211 
3,182,526 

17, 7o7, 1*5 
7.207,691 
6.4^,37ff 
5,630,013 
8,496,622 
7,816,€S0 
],626,t^ 
1,605,623 
4,403,222 
4,9^,364 

923,310 

253,661 

2,793,348 

343,429 

299.73t» 

1,0*1.757 

224,fil£2 

400,043 

2,376,763 

1,594,420 

6,909,351 


14,86^, 
9,216, 
19, 02^"^, 
«  7,965, 
a  6, 831, 
6,{j97, 
9,213, 
8,  \m, 
J,  en, 
ip8n, 

4,286, 
4,tMH, 


2.62 
0S2>1,7CI 


2,'>8 
TOD 
47^ 
589 
709 
28K 
874 
8X3'/ 

52S|     2, 61 
2.24 


2.57 
It  33 
1.70 
2,06 
2.70 

Ul.29 


^879,^82,^1.62 
*?  253, 5611  *>.7li 
3,100,8&,^  t.44 
*ti241,227i    6.05 


376.i»5t 


-      V 

,  399, 1^  /'  L  'B 

209,484  61.93 

Od^,S3«i     t.l 

2,805,455^61.30 

1,802,227  ^U.Cfi 

7,613^708     2.9^1 


187*-  188^1899^  1901- 


80. 


^2,2412.84 


1.9^ 

.65 
2.0^ 
2.41 


1.65 

1.63 
L34 

L90 


90. 


1900, 


10 


11 


12.99 


:2,76 

.99 

.97 

2LSJ 

3.37 


3.ei* 

1.24 
l.Oh 
3.27 
4.21 


2,01 
2.  24^ 

2, 14! 
a  701 

2.66 


2.  26  2.  m 
2.(Ja  2.92 
\.m\  2.31 
l.?2l  2.46 

L  41  ^-1.  ea 

1.651  1.83 
2.47  ,H,93 


2.47 
2.6e 

4.9; 
3.nl 
3.rii 

4.60 
3.61 
3.41 


4.T8 

1.14 
3.^S 
4,3 


2  :s 

2,";9 
3.16 
4.66 
3.79 
3.  72 
tG,0O 
3.51 
3.62 


63 
1.14 
.27 
.33 
.31 
.43 

.65 
.48 

^-.40 
.73 
.44 

6.66 


2,24 
X27 
2.2» 


I.7\l 
2.76 
1.23 

1.8l{j 

2.45 

I 


.97 
1.67 
.44 
.39 
.66 
1.3a 

1.15 
.86 

ft. 59 
.86 
.73 

1.42 
.90 


2.89 
2,39 
3.04 


1.70  2, 
1,65   2.26 


2.01 
1.37 
2.03 
.24 
1.61 

3,M 
t.lH 
l,fK> 
1.7fh 
3.31 


3.22 
3,34 
2.03 
3.43 
13.66 
3.19 
3.48 


2.76 
b3.7l 
4.0rt 
b.55 
3.06 
1,90 
3.63 
2,00 
2.74 
'J,  57 
4.29 


2.46  c^,  46 
2,3612.12 
3.861  6.85 
1.07,al.O7 
2.  It)  iL24 
50  .06 
.67  .71 
97 
1.4£   1.41 


1.41 

.B7 


«1.29 
89 


1.46 
1,04 


3.21 


3,01 


60|    .to 

,93 

EA    .86 


1j 
1,18 


l.T2^  2.16 
't.93 


S.5t 


3.25  ».65 


3.8S 
i«3.2fi 


2.65  02.83 
3. 21    3, 83 


3.81 
2.62 
4.  73 
4.0U 
4.13 
3.14 


4.13 
2.65 
4.51 

4.sa 

a.  97 

3.23 


I 

3.79*13,36 
2.74*'2.74 
6,18  5.08 
1.76  "1,00 
2.44  2.70 
3.96  4.89 
5.30  4.87 
2,47  3,82 
4.59  4.51 
3,85,  4.23 
A.m  4.91 


a  In  1900-1901. 


bApproximutcly. 


clu  1899-1900. 


d  Returns  imperfect. 
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STATE    SCHOOL   SYSTEMS.  LXXXVII 

Tablr  iry.'—The  school  ejcpend'Uurc  of  1001-2  chissified. 


state  or  Torrltory. 


United  States 8^11,758,488 


Paid  for . 
sites,  build- 
ings, furni- 
ture, libra- 

rieH,  and 
appanUus. 


I     Paid  for        Paid  for  all 
j     teacherx'        otlier  pur- 
and  Huperin-    pos*?s,  prln- 
'     tendenti'    'cipully  nniln- 
I      tsalaries.     1     tenance. 


I 


$150,013,784 


$43,436,213 


North  Atlantie  Division  , 
South  Atlantic  Division  , 
South  <:<!Jtrji  li-hlsion.. 
Jforlb  rftilral  PlrlMoti  .. 
WeM*rn  Dlri^Uoii 


19.289,961 
1,6.T>,674 
1,364,926  I 

16,W7..W.  I 
2,72:i.:«l  ; 


53,280,221 
10,592,167 
13,610,«.»91 
60, 025.  ySH 
12,5W.417  j 


IH,  671, 980 
2,034.549 
1,H04.224 

16,781,402 
4,141,088 


Total  ex- 
penditure, 
excluding 
pavment  of 
bonds. 


8235,208,465 


North  Allajitic  Dfrfelon: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MtiANnohu»iett<i  ( HK\)-1901) . 

niiode  I-^lancl 

ConnectirMit 

New  York  e 

New  Jersey 

rennsylv.inia 

Boiith  Atlantic  Divi>*i(.n: 

Delaware  (1S99-19<X>) 

Marj'land  ( 1900-1901 ) 


la. 


\Ve^' 

Nortl^  "   ■■         I 

Soiith  CttrLillUa... 

OeD»i&..,. ..>... 

FiorWA.. 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  ( 1900-1901  \  .... 

Tenneweo  (1900-1901)... 

Al-ibama , 

Mi.-vHLSiiippi  ( 1900-1901 ) . . . 

r»ulviuna , 

Texaa 

ArkaiLsas 

Oklahoma , 

Indian  TtTritorv  • 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

Michigan  (1900-1901)  ... 

\Viucon.Hin  ( 19vX>-1901  > . . . 

M  inneflota '. 

Iowa 

MI?«ourl  ,., ,..,,,.. 

yi<tnh  LukuTifc _.. 

.Snilh  DaltuU.. »...,..,, 

Nrbmnkn  .,.._ ...... 

KaiiHiA^  ,<...»...  ^  < 

Montana  niiCIVlini) 

w  vi  im  ing  ^  iw>-rjuu ) . . . . 

Ti  FUirado . , » , . .  ^. . ,. 

New  Mexira  il«W"l!«l)  . 

Arlxona . . .  ^ . .  ^ .  - 

rtAli 

NeT«4» **- ,-,„ 

Idjiho , . .-_«.....  >..^. 

Wiuhltif  ton. — , 

*>refiion.,...., ..,._.  **--.. 

( '(tllftMllJA. ,..-,,,-.  —  .. - 


307, 81' 
143.644 
119.438 

3,045,013 
319, 197 
TJ7.209 

9,304.:»2 
930, 780 

4,362,561 

79.306 
1/7. 54<; 
547.487 
187.  :«i 
239,426 
89,*^ 
72.554 

/ft9.tk)* 

99,462 

252.961 
131,615 

(*) 
58,515 
69, 778 
406,481 
192,iV17 
2.V2,926 

l,M9,5e3 

9Ni,652 

3,9a->,927 

1,407.799 

8.>l,240 

l,2lKM61 

3,111,673 

"1.671.337 

l,UTi;.TJ2 
521. 4^2 

217,000 

2T,5lff 

4U0,C2£ 

fi3*4J9 
a24.29l 

I3,<va 

187,579 
53fiJ15 
2t>f,8fiR 
no,  222 


I 


a  1,232. 115 

740, 28  J 

069,669 

8.516,296 

1,088,  H59 

2,136,60«i 

22,716,338 

4.34S.178 

11,831,871 

279,556 
2,044.144 

913,091 
1,592,110 
1,395,712 

980,  (V4H 

859,  fK37 
1,925,861 

602,108 

2,862,1-29 
1,352,225 

948, 9>« 
1,208,091 
1,011,376 
4,538,338 
1,304.656 

640,948 
1 254, 241 

9.712,001 
5,rJ9,150 

12,132,075 
4.735,192 
3, 909, 5.'M 
4,3*7,355 

« 6, 102, 036 

5,148,908 

!tl5,  lU 

1,129.438 

'2,  844,1^ 

5tf,r.C2 

iHO^ijKa 
1,8^4.  ir>3 

174. 19A 
^4jO0 
7L7,t'J9 
168, 5:11 

»«i4.wa 

],u04,  26ti 
].:in,7.T0 

r>,OT0.33a 


2.'>4,573 

ft2KJ,531 

274,835 

2,618.638 

300,:i56 

692.627 

5,717,011 

rfl, 697.160 

6.  iClJ,  246 

91,808 

377.807 

233,677 

232,  m8 

5(>l.212 

«- 217. 2 10 

53,303 

a  169, 205 

91,349 

286,558 
327,614 
108.922 
210.827 
155,494 
276,853 
94.807 
222,357 
170,792 

8,607,475 
2,490.280 
2,9H7,2;)« 
1,822,709 
1.117,r,99 
1.150,073 

<«) 
1, 349, 043 
419,  IW 
499, 4:^7 
fit\St  1^14 

i/rj,uy6 

11  MOO 
4\568 
817,066 
2if,l4D 
m,M6 
357.276 
27.28H 
107. 151 
765,074 
279,1i09 
1,513,150 


91,242,162 
14, 159, 390 
16,780,141 
93,654,876 
19,371,896 


1,794.505 
1,167,464 
1,093.942 

14,179,947 
1,708.412 
8, 556. 442 

37,737,654 
6,976.118 

23,027,678 

153.670 
2.549.497 
1,694,255 
2,012,369 
2,199,350 
1,287,276 

985,394 
2,184,670 

792,919 

2,851,651 
1,811,454 
1,057,906 
1,472,433 
1,23^,648 
6,216,672 
1,592,110 
1,116,231 
425,036 

14,86.S<;99 
9,216,082 

19,025,258 
7,965,700 
5,881,473 
6,t;97,589 
9, 213, 709 
8  !»;'»  <>«g 

J..     I 

1 ,  ^  ■ ,  ■  I  1 

4.;'j*c,:?28 

4.KM,5C3 

25,;,-%=j1 

a,lOU,8S5 

241,227 

37f1,6«y> 

l,3ft.MS6 

2,8U.^455 
7,613,708 


b  Ificliuleadcbt  paid, 
<*  ApptQJLlkiately. 

*  Ini.'liid*i9  Knot:  iinclt'«ifted  expenditure  for 
citv  ^hools. 

/ Ni>t  including  citicfl. 

i;  Includes  expenditure  (or  bites,  buildlngfi, etc., 
in  citiea. 


A  fiM.'linlfld.  so  ftir  lis  repiirttfd,  in  expenditure 
•*  kiT  all  other  piir^Kntifcs.^* 

i  Ilf^lu^I)«  imvwrfcft, 

J  Ntit  rej>i.irt<Ml  j,c|i>iiraMy. 

*f  Ijultidea  winir  mlwrellanfotis expenditure. 

'  hif  ]udL'fteKi»enriJrurt^  for  "other  purpot«es." 

In  iPK'^iiifUMl  hi  i-x^K.^nditTir^.':  for  salaries*  of  buper- 
inti'TvlMTit--^  flOd  tHictK^tM, 
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Table  10. — (/)  Expenditure  per  pupil  (based  on  averngr  nUeiidance);  (2)  average  daily 
expenditure  per  pupil;  (^)  petrcfitt^tfe.  un^Iyd»  t*f  ^ihwA  expenditure. 


Stale  or  Territory. 


United  Statca. 


North  AtUmtlo  Division. 
South  AtlAntlc  PIviPdoA, 
Boulh  Cenlral  Dlviaion.. 
Ntirih  OenUoi  Dlviiflon.. 
Wtf#st*.ni  !>l vision........ 


Korth  Atlantic  DlYiifon: 

Mtdntj . ............. 

Ki'W  Hampahlrt? 

Vnimont  * , . . .  ^ » ^. » 

>■  ■      .    1    ;^    Uh  (1900- 

1901) 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York  c 


Delaware  (1899-1900)... 

Maryland  (1900-1901)... 

District  of  Cohunbia . . . . 

\  ;   -   ...  ■ 1901).... 

Wi-'i  \  iri,-itib! 

North  CantEinii 

£k>uth  CjimJiiiu 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  (1900-1901)  ., 

Tennessee  (lSOO-1901 ) . , 

Alabama , 

Minsiasippi  (1900-1901). 

Louisiana , 

Texas , 

Arkansas , 

(Oklahoma , 

Indian  Territory  * 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana , 

Illinois , 

Michigan  (1900-1901).., 

Wisi'onsin  (1900-1901)  . 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota , 

8fmth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

Western  Division: 

Montana  (1900-1901)... 

Wyoming  (1899-1900).. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico , 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Orejfon 

California 


ClrpiindJttiro  per  capltn.  of 
avc-nt^ro  aUcnduti<?i% 


I  Avemp^e  ditlly 
I  txpt* rid  1  tuns 
I       per  pupiL 


For  i\\l 
other  I 
pur- 


a»i 

1.41 


T<jUj1 

JILT 


r^i.as 


For 
niila- 

fits 
only. 


2,67 


18. 14 
^i:i.C9 

nH.21 

30.  IS 
41. &I 

'J6.41 

h.lil 
11.  4^; 
4.73 

10  11 


8.3^ 

J!  85  I 
1.39  I 
5.f)l  I 
6.01 
2.73 
G.*25 
5. 87 
8.07 
3.39 


21.18 
17.74 
22. 77 
6.3H 
19.51 
13.37 
33.01 
13.15 
16.47 
19.73 
25.75 


FcT  ppnt  o!   tninl  ^K- 
p^ndltmu      t!t?vutc!4 


;  Cihta. 

Ccntf. 

i        9-4 

14.7 

17.7 

11.0 

18.8 

21.1 

6.3 

8.5 

10.8 

6.4 

7.9 

8.1 

9.3 

14.6 

18.0 

11.2 

22. 0 

14.1 

1     "8.5 

12.3 

17.2 

I      10.7 

16.9 

12.3 

BItcji,  ] 
t«e. 


63.8 

74.8 
81.1 
64.1 
G4  5 


All 
{ It  Kit 
pur- 

IHJ«U«» 

lO 


12.4 

n.i  I 

9.6 
13.4  I 
10.3  I 

8.2  ' 


"68.6 

63.4 

13.7  I      61.2 


20.7 
17.4  I 
15.9  I 
22.3  I 

16.6 : 

15. 9 


6.5 

10.5 

7.9 

9.9 

13.7 

25.3 

5.8 

7.3 

7.8 

12.2 

4.2 

5.5 

4.7 

5.4 

5.4 

6.1 

7.6 

10.0 

7.2 

8.7 

4.8 

5.8 

8.9 

4.3 

6.4 

6.6 

6.0 

7.8 

8.6 

9.8 

6.6 

8.1 

8.1 

14.1 

k  11. 8 

19.8 

9.6 

U   Q 

14.8 

1J    o 

21.5 
18.7 
20.4 
24.7 
13.4 
l.H.  9 

17.5 
5.0 

32.3 
9.3 

10.9 

7.0 

7.4 

/4.1 

12.6  I 

8.9 
6.7 

(*)^ 
2.7 
5.6 
7.8 

12.1 

22.7 

(i) 


18.6 

20^5 
14.4 
10.8 
17.9 
21.4 


9.5 
8.7 
8.3 
10.7 
/ 10. 2 
7.6 
12.7 
11.7 
9.3  ; 
9.6 

17.4  ' 
17.0  , 
16. 9  I 

7.5  I 
15.6 

8.6 
21.6  I 
10.6 
14. 2 
12.  r> 
15. 4 


14.9 
14.6 
12.5 
16.5 
15. 4 
12.0 
2:^.  3 
19.2 
14.0 
14.0 

27.9 
23.8 
27. 8 
10.4 
26.2 
16.7 
26.9 
18.5 
26. 4 
17.1 
21.7 


10.4 
10.7 
20.6 
19.0 
14.5 
17.9 
:^3.8 
"  20. 5 
20.5 

n.o 

2--).  1 
10.9 


60.0 
63.7 
60.1 
60.1 
62.3 

51.4  I 

61.6 
80.2 
53.9 
79.1 
63.5 
76.1 
87.2 
88.2 
75.9 

82.8 
80.2 
89.7 
86.2 
81.8 
86.9 
81.9 
57.4 
A.  59. 8 

05.3 
62. 3 
6;i.7 

59. 5 
66.5 
64.9 

I  66. 2 
63.0 
54.5 
61.1 
66.4 
68.9 


24.7 

62.3 

10.9 

71.1 

12.9 

60.7 

15.7 

72.2 

16.9 

59.6 

23.2 

51.8 

6.5 

80.5 

27.2 

57.3 

19.1 

53.6 

11.4 

73.1 

9.3 

70.8 

14.2 

^24.3 

2.->.l 

18.6 
17.6 
19.5 
15.2 
c/24.3 
29.7 

20.9 
14.8 
13.8 
11.6 
25.6 
»^16.9 
5.4 
01.7 
11.5 

8.3 
13.1 
10.3 
11.1 
12.6 
5.3 
6.0 
19.9 
40. 2 

24.3 
27.0 
15.7 
21.6 
19.0 
17.2 
(m) 
16.5 
25.0 
27.0 
8.6 
20.2 

13.0 
18.0 
2t;.4 
12.1 
23.5 
25.5 
13.0 
15.5 
27.3 
15.6 
19.9 


a  fuclufk'^  jantlortii^'  fi^rvl^cii 
0  \ui  Inticm  debt  jisdd, 
o  Afinixlmutcly. 
<nii.'lii(k'?j  iiii|iiinitTia. 

^Includes  .some  unclassified   exiienditiire   for 
city  schools. 
/Not  including  citifs. 

"Tnoludes   expenditure    for   sites,    buildings, 
'n  cities. 


h  iTii  IiuIihI,  wi  fnr  h-s  r«»jwirUHl,  in  expenditure 
for  "nil  otlier  purpc*f4." 
i  R(*  turns  Irui-H'ffL't't. 
/Not  r*?iK>rten  »*ipnniti'ly, 
*:  iTicUidi^fl  Biinio  ini'y'*.UM!r*^Ti«  ex|»enditiiro. 
'  Inelnrlv?  ex|*endilurL-f(tr  ' other  puriHwes." 
»» Itivlni'li'^l  ill  tcju.'-hi-r^*  sjiUifliia. 
n  Includes  bond  payments. 


STATE    SCHOOL    SYSTEMS.  I.TTXTCIIC 

Table  17. — AmouiU  expended  for  common  schooU  each  year  since  1869-70, 


'  Kxptendvd  for— 

lugB.  ftirnt- 

ami  superin- 
li^ad  gilts' 

All  otbtr 

lPfl9-70,. ..-,„,»..-.. ,—.„.,,,„,. - 

P7,B$2,fi63 
42,580,8^ 
4fi.9;»,6S! 
47, 982,0.^ 
0O,7!^,6h'M 
54,722,250 
Sfi,iUt3/ia6 
M,  97,%  776 
G6, 155, 133 
&4,6a,73l 
56.942,972 
50, 012,463 
60,&94,933 
64,?W,«aQ 
68.3S4.975 

76.270,4*4 
7!i,ti:ia,%l  1 
flS,022,5ti2 
87,6CK,80a 
91,8^,  4H4 
fift.  BOS,  tKV9 
1€Q, 29^,256 
1D4,  6a>,  339 
109.2rt'2.-10{i 
113,S72,3SS 
il7j39.*til 
119,310,&08 
12i.l«i,270 
129,345,tf73 
187,687,74* 
142,776,168 
lfiO,01^,7M 

6a,307,fil2 
74,234,476 
76.238,464 
fiO,  OM  236 

1?»79-7I                          .  .              ,     .**..*.,**.. 

llCl-72 , ,.„.....- 

1872^ ?J                   .       *  .  ,    ....         .**,..,*.,,, 

1S7-J^7I 

1B74-75                                  *  *          *H     ...,,.,.* 

83,5(rt,007 
83,0«'^,ft78 
79, 4:}9, 826 
7B,0rt3,'i60 
76,192,375 
78,094.**7 
&},  642,964 
88,990,466 
96,750,008 
lOS  212  637 

1875' 111 ...».,. , , . 

lfi76-'77                     ,     ,,*        .    .           .......... 

XJ?77-i3 

'  "***" 

1*7X^79                                                       .  .**..*,. 

*■"'***■"**■■ 

1ST9-W0      ....   .,.„... , 

1(SN>-^1                      ^...  ,*  *   .,......-. 

1HI81-KI    ..     - 

iJv'Q-S^                               *       .*    ,     ^^*     ».^»**„,* 

IJ'ftJ'^  ,....*        ♦.,,.-. -  -  - , 

l«g4-4J.'j                             ,                 ,     ,,     ,*.»...,.. 

llflL32K  875 

18WU^6 

113,322.545 
115,783  890 

18HIUM7                            .   .   ... 

J*K7^-8I1 ,...., 

"t}i,*463,'i90" 
24,743,  r^ 
26. 174, 197 
29,31S,&K§ 
33,092,7.10 
S2,  499,  951 
33,769,0U 
3^^99&,290 
38,«t85,4(B 
89,579,416 
41,^20,052 
42,9(^,1(H 
43,4ad>243 

124,244  911 

IWtiM©     .                   .......  ....  *..,.».,,,*. .J 

*23,3S5,fi'24 
26^207,041 
96^44»,^!'17 
29^844, 5^ 
80.2^.190 

S9,436,^U 
3^,690jrJ 
^,376,^76 
fil,4l6f23a 
91,229,306 
8&«4&0,820 
4a,  SGI,  964 
41,758,4!^ 

132  63&  7S3 

1&89-90.... ..„,.. 

140,&«I6>7I5 
147  494  ^U9 

1B^KN91                                ....  .            ...... 

jaftl-(K.,.. 

lDa,Al7,(0a 

1BD2-^            -     .     .... 

164.  I7L  tuft? 

ia!IS'91  .,.^..,. .., 

172,  fiOa,*M3 

im*-^..... 

Ift^i-^ ..„ 

175.JW9,270 
163,  49S,  9fi5 

ISftS-^               .  ...,, 

1*7,  eH2,  2(^9 

IHT-fiS , 

194,292,911 

ims^m ., 

200,  IN.  597 

1399-1^00 ,,,,,,, ,*^, 

2t4,9G4.6ia 

1900-19^1  a... -■>., .„ , 

226,04a,2»a 

IflOl-aa .,-..,,_-.* ..***_ ^. 

2S5,2QH,466 

aSnbJect  to  oonectlan. 
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Table  18. — (J)  School  ejrpmdititre  per  capita  of  population;   {2)  same  jter  cvplta  of 

average  attendance. 


I       Expended  f>cr  <^apiui  of  itopulatlon. 


Expended  per  pupil. 


Year. 


1B77-P* , 

IfMH^I  .... 

IMO-Vl  >*.. 

ma^\ .... 


1  i 

■a 

1 

1 

'^ 

1  ^ 

^% 

5§ 

|g 

P 

1     tc 

1 3 

>    1 

rl 

:i 

^ 

i" 
^ 

fl.fO 

Sia"* 

safia 

»(i,r^ 

H.U 

ftLlS 

i.>ia 

"LA^ 

,4ia 

.HI 

2.31 

2.27 

LM 

2.k\ 

.fiH 

.71 

2.iU 

2.4:2 

LS'^ 

2,a1 

.76 

.m 

2.Sft 

Z40 

l.*JL 

2.K) 

.so 

,7;^ 

2,^ 

2.7* 

Ul^S 

2.4:1 

.79 

.,v> 

2.J7 

2.7a 

\.-l 

1-f^ 

.72 

..■>i 

i.^1 

2.bl 

Lt.7 

2. 1% 

.70 

,w 

2,11 

2.73 

LoA 

2.03 

Ji:* 

.,=16 

2,iJ0 

2.  SI 

L^i« 

I.S7 

.tilt 

.55 

2.  OS 

2.41 

ura 

xw 

T*' 

.,VH 

2.tJ!J 

2.&4 

l.T^) 

2.  ]1 

.7^ 

.^ 

2.19 

2.«> 

LKk 

ijii 

.^ 

.ei8 

2,31 

2.74 

l.HK 

2.:!.'i 

.M 

.74 

2.>ys 

2.  S3 

l.«^ 

2.3>* 

.HS 

.J^ 

2,F.3 

2.W> 

KW 

'2,art 

.W 

.K7 

2.51 

2.Ha 

l-W 

2.S5 

.9Q 

.K7 

^5J 

2.?d 

2.07 

2.4i^ 

.9^ 

.87 

iliB 

2:9ti 

^JL17 

2.^9 

.99< 

.M 

2.76 

3.2M 

*2l24 

2.:« 

.99 

,97 

2.81 

3.37 

^31 

2.7X 

1.06 

L04 

2.^ 

&91 

2.40 

2.W) 

I.Oti 

1.07 

2.94 

4.20 

^4A 

;^.U2 

l.Oi^ 

l.Wi 

^Oii 

4.:£U 

2.KV 

s.n 

1.12 

J.Oi 

Sv2i 

3.n 

X6& 

a.2ii 

1. 11 

,    l.UM 

3.]i 

s.ia 

2.(m 

3.49 

1.13 

1.10 

»^12 

3.7a 

2.es 

;».<>> 

\A1 

\M 

i.o« 

BL5li 

1M7 

3.7& 

1J9 

l.Ott 

a.  07 

&ftl 

2.70 

a.n 

l:£1 

LOI 

3.1s 

JIf 

■i.ft* 

3.93 

1.21 

1.0« 

3.27 

2,9J 

117 

L2*J 

Loe 

3.S5 

125 

2,1^9 

4.1?4 

1.33 

1.  ii 

3.4^ 

139 

a  Sobgect  to  correction. 


STATE    SCeOOL    SYSTEMa. 
Table  19. —  Wealth  and  school  expenditure ,  ISSO  and  1S90. 


XCI 


Slale  or  Territory. 


Troe  vnluaUon  of  n'dl  und 
pcrwmii]  property,  f 


iflao. 


IRWi 


1SS0. 


United  StBtos„.„„.||^,B42,«M, TOO  r^4.^, 040,011  fTMiOnas^ 


Boulh  Atlantic  Division 
fc^ourh  i>ntriil  TMvijiInn  , 
Horth  Centnil  lrIvi>ion  . 


Nc»rth  AiliLTiti<<  DlvHon^ 

Miilne, t.„ 

New  I]«mp>iti1n^  ,,,„., 

Vernti>tit 

Nji5Karhu'4(^tt'^  *■»*„,,. 

RhwJr  l?!luTid 

rcitini^clU'Ut  .,.,„ 

Ki*w  Ynrk .... . , . , 

K*;w  Jei>c?y  ,.,,, 

Frnnyjl  vhtlIji  ......  ^  *  * 

Bouth  A  tint)  tic  iJlv^Bkiii: 

[iHuwore  .. „,^„., 

MnrrUiid .„. 

i>i.iirk:t  of  ticjlambla . . . 

Vlrgiiiln 

West  Viririnltt  ....,»*h,. 

Konii  C:iirrii*tjj| 

Iiftiuh  CuroHmi. . .  ,^ . , . . 

Gimmla 

n^riTftt  ,.... 

float  h  Cent  ml  Di  vlM  oti : 

Kfntut'fcj"^^,^, „^,^ 

Tt^tineflsoe 

AIaMhu^-  . . . , ,  ^  < . . .  ^ . . » 

Mtl!i{<ISK^Ppi 

|>iul#ftiriii .  *  H.  „ , ,  ^  ^ . ,  *  * . 

TCKItf 

ArlTAn^^i  ,,.*«».., 

C^kTjibofiia 

f>ti(o *, ., 

Indict  [i« 

IHinwlfl, „...,„......,. 

^lichli^ttn ^. 

Wl^COJiiq  !!,.,.,.,.„,„, 

JU  iitncflutA.  . . ,..♦.. K 

lotra ,-...,,,-. 

K<  prth  DftkotA . .  - 

P/MiTh  Dakota.  ,.....„., 

KrbrLHkA  ...,_, 

KunjMW,  *..* 

Wtf  tpm  I  )i  vision : 

MontAriia.,. 

Wyoming , ^  ^  * 

l?ol(i?udn  *  _  , .  ^ 

N«vr  MpiIco .w 

Al^40tltt,...*,. ^..* 

Utah....... 

NfTadA , 

ld*ho *.„, 

WsKhinfiion  * 

Orepm  ^  .,-..-..*** .  — 
Cnluoniitt,,* ....,,, 


S.  X8-J.  uno,  000  [    fi,  I9:t,  23t».  4^  f    4,  ^T-i,  ^29 
2, SK2 , (lOiJ,  WW       (;,  fill .  A£l, OW       4, 207. ti78 


4flO,  Q(]U,  OUO 

77l»,OIW,tiOO 

fl,30^0UCl,ttPi> 

ISO,  000,  COO 

VflT.OfXf.yCW 
SftOpflOO.OOO 
461.(l»l,0Ci0 

Gfl^.OOO.OUO 

iJOpWu.tno 
90:!.  01 BT,  two 

:t%j,oflo,mo 


2.8f]«,(i^rT,^l7 
fTW,ift2»ayi 

8,ft7G,70l,991 

e^  19(1,  Tii5, 550 

J"\  fi7J<,  7^^ 

34U-'V9^:.75t^ 

H»i.^09.419 

Wt7,Wi6.1W 
ltti,773..VH 

2,infi,-S7H,7*yH 


S,  238, 000,  COT 

1 .  tm ,  i>if^  fnjo 

T9a.O00,iMSO 
LT^l.OW.OftO 

llB.OUOpOOO 

7U0,0(H),0U[> 

40.*wo,ono 

M.  0(10,000 

24n.(Xid,D(W 

49.(XM.nO(J 

41,001",  UOO 

lllH(l(jO,tKW 

l,V,,UO0,0OtJ 
29,000,000 

«a,o<)0,ooo 

t,»3,Ut4>0U0 


3,  ftf>i ,  stftii  rtJ^i 

2,0^,176,«H6 

;i.oe5,7.>i,rj9 

2,09ft*Oie,^»72 

l,^fl^l.8f>l,tri7 
2. 2S7.  ^1^,5^1 
2,®7*Si£»a.i>M 

3U7,onft,t'iOe 
i,79«,ais,J^i 

lfi9.  77i*.  710 
1,  l4%7tU,Jfi7 

34tjn.2W 
180*3-AG«* 

ao7,s9fi,rfli 

ei90,39(;j9-L 

2,fia»,7Wj'ia7 


t,OfiT,yJl 

ftk\3:i9 

4,9Krt,^fO0 

1, 1)K^"^ 

H!,:*>uy77 

i,H7;t,  ifi.! 

aJ7,2.^l 
I,r»44,H^S7 
J3H,:*i7 
94il,  loy 
Wt.  yi3 
370.  OVi 

471,029 

LOfiKOr^ 
744,  ISO 

sao,70r-| 

■m,rtr*s 

i,oJi(i,ooo 

'^7,ori6 


7arv&,9i;3 

4,4&1,w.'>0 

a.  77^^017 
2,177,0^^ 
Ur2S,429 
4,4Hf,04» 
2,fl7S,UiH 

I      245,000 
1, 10^,fil7 

7^,730 
2^.MW 
39fi,2a7 

a?i,y7a 

61,172 

220.245 
3*1*411 
112, 01  r^ 

m)7,oai 

2,^4,571 


it9»a. 


t14O,T'i0e,715 


KxiJi'iidoit  for 
public'  M.'boiib 

rm  cHth  9100 
of  trhe  ml  110- 
lUiit  of  all  rml 

nod  [><r>rmintti 
proper  ly. 


^}m. 


18,029,402 
8, 7167, 16^ 
10,  e7f<,  fPO 

10, 213, 81  :i 


l.?27,S6S 

^^44,333 

711. 0?J 

B,2«6,0fi2 

^yM,9«6 

2,  1'^7h014 

17,  5»a,  HKO 

12,aii3,422 

27-M)0a 
1,910.663 

l,fUM.509 

I,1»1,4^ 

714,900 

L190.3.=>4 

2,140,678 

U6arn241 

890,000 

],i09,ri:3v 

817,110 

3,i7>^,aoo 

1,016*770 


10,602,2^ 
(1,245, 21  a 

3,  SOI,  212 
4,lff7,ai0 
fs^42,953 
5,^34,2)62 
6SBSv»l& 
1,199,630 
?,37«,333 
4,972,967 

21':!,  000 
1,&'<1.379 
ft^SOOO 
1B1,«14 
394,  6S5 
161, 481 
inci,020 
9Sft,  m 
iO.T,979 
&JST,ie^ 


13.fi 
12.6 

ia.7 


20.9 
15.6 
14. » 

t^9 
13^2 

tai 

14.3 
14.4 
11.9 

1dl2 
IS,  5 
19.9 

]3.4 
20.2 
fi.2 
10.1 
7.  ft 
9.S 

11. a 
10.6 
11.7 
23.5 
10.  S 
12.  x^ 
IdiO 


22.1 

26,7 
21.9 
17.6 
19.1 
16.  a 
26.1 
17.1 
20.3 

:q,9 

19.7 
5.3 

fiL9 

14.9 
11.6 
14.3 
13.2 

18.2 
19.9 
21.3 


1890. 


*J1.7 


22.4 
17.1 
17,2 
24.9 

1\0 


27.1 

mo 

2fi.ll 
2U.6 
17.6 
*^\  « 
^.5 
23.1 
20. 9 

lJi.7 

n.6 

2iK4 
1R6 
27.3 
12.2 
11.2 
14.0 
13,3 

\K% 
17.2 
14.  S 
21.4 
10.  H 

22,3 


20.  S 
i-i.O 
23.0 
2,1,5 
20.7 
21.7 
27.9 
22.7 
18.0 
28.3 
26.5 
27.6 

H.O 
13.)$ 
H.7 

3.7 

9.6 
11.3 

9.0 

12.6 
1X7 


■  From  Unitod  States  ceusu:*  reports. 


blncludui  debt  paid,  il  any. 


c  Amount  of  revenue. 
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Table 

20. — Permanent  school  funds  and  school  hn 

ids,^ 

emomon 

Knhocil 

f  mi**,  Statt* 

find  local  .'j 

Pnxluetlve  Hchool 

laUiiiL                ; 

Total 

value  of 

wnnaneTit 

nindfi  atid 

productive 

liLnds. 

'  ITnproductive  bcLoqI 
land*. 

PUitc  cjrTurrttory. 

Acres  un- 
der icasc. 

Eictlmnlea 
value  of 
same. 

A(  JC8  not 
under 
tcaec. 

lS»tlmatt;d 

valuo  of 

saMo. 

1 

^      a       1       3 

4 

5 

C         1          7 

I'niliid  BtateH 

SlH^'^iltK) 

' :i 

Korth  Atlantic  Dlvttiion 

4*1W,777 
40,077,H'te5 

87,  en?,^*! 

10,2fi7,03t'^ 

..A-.,,...- 

Hf>uth  Atlantic  Divlp^loii..... 

'  ■"    ■  ■  ' 

::::::::::::i:::::::::::; 

f^uth  Ccn*rftl  DIvIiiIuiIh,^,    * 

ffoHh  r*ntra.l  DlTlnfon  .... 

1 

Wiait4?ra  DU'lelun  *.    .^ 

..1.. ....... ..J.  ..           "I 

Korl  h  AtUn  lie  D  h'Uitm : 
Miitat!.... 

4^2, 758 

1 

New  lldtapahlJC 

Vennotit ,.....,... 

rill, 131 
4,47U.51S 

d  3, 064, 5)1 

S,l^7,(iCl 

fi,46I,7»» 

0 

/  050, 000 

""6^ 

1,747,527 

0 
0 

0 
0 

\^)                        0 
£211,1^1                    0 

0 
0 

MaaG«chu8ett» , 

Hhfide  Inland  ,,.....,  _.^ 
Cotiti«»ctic^ut 

0 

0 

0 
0  1 

3,0ft4,fill 

0 
0 

0 
0 

New  York  (1900-1  yon... 
New  J^r^y  . 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Boath  AtlATitl^T  DfvMon: 

D^lawflro  (1S90~«7} 

1hlAry1an4  . , 

0, 

0 
D 

0 
0 

0 
/  350, 000 

0 

a 
0 

I]i!«tTl€t  i>f  Columttla  .... 
Virirlfilft ..,_ 

0 
1,747,527 

0 
0 

We*n  V'iii^niii  *  ► *  * . 

Nort  h  OuoUtia 

GkiiJlh  Carolina..  .^„..*, 

0 

0 

IWJ'^ 

000,000 

|sou,ooo 

Geondo .»» 

7W,C7« 

2,315,627 
2,£il2,E^ 
2,504,  IG2 
1,0&2,00<1 

"^     0 

Floridft  ,*.-..*.,.,. 

South  Coutral  Dirintoti! 

Tentiessco 

0          7JM,  (178 

257,^25 

2^^i,  im 

"•■■■■■■■■■'■"■-■■■"■■!■-■■ 

Ala^batqA    t  ,     ^     *.**^, 

MiBKliedpiiUlfi06-D7j 

Loul>^iiuiJi  * ...  ^  *.,.„*«.  ^ 
Tcxaj* 

.     .... ..1 

JM?,  489, 1132 
i.i^»  lino 

11,S29,03S 

«l5,#77,&Dli 

4<J,3d7,4.^^      5.200.000 

,     5,400,000 

OtliihtPpm ' ' 

:....::. ..:.!.::: 

Indinn  Territory,.*^  „..                        ' 

i""^ """': 

Forth  Ct'tiiml  Ulsiaion: 
Ohio 

4,00a,«^77 
ia,^7-1.32rt 
i7,0aiHWi 

0,5S3,]ia 

^582.45li 
l^fiM},l2ri 

4^724  PO-l 

1                1 

Imllanii  a9CNKl9Dl). 

:::::::::::::::::::::;:;:::::::::::: 

liunois  a^oD-igon . . . . . . 

Wiclirff«n(19(M^lsoi).... 

Wljiconsln  (1900-1001)... 

V7  240 

/».67l,ri«a  1  1^,003,121 



U 

6  1    5,5H2,452  [        1^,000 

i,Oi'^,ooa 

Iowa...  ..**.*,*i,...,... 

1 

MlHHJUTi 

12, 79fi,  517 
1,418,  G2P 
4.0frl,^7 
7,70fi,.'i<Ta 
7,S?a,732 

&71,Bft1 

<H,IJOO 

1,a5l,S01 

1                       1 

North  Piikota. .  -...,,,,.. 

'**'     *          '"            1 

KoDth  Diikola 

l,l'Jfi,fi70 

^ii,2art,(yw  1  l.^ai'Jl,2t^;^  r      747, ^-£5 

{\  UOO,  000  '  \%,  TtJiV,  5U3  1            1 ,  230 

lT,4T:t,24« 

KllIlliH!^.  . 

B.OCO 

WcHtiTTi  Dlviidon: 

MotiUitiu 

1 

l,'5a'>,4S2 
^,091. %0 

Wyoming  (1BSJ9-1  WO).,,, 
t'oiomtio 

l,17!i,HJ2 

m^i,ouci 

1.004, r*^     t,aT2,!i«o 
&,s&4,:iio  j    7,  i4ij,  ni 

^Jti.^^GO 
7,0(*,709 

Kow  Mexico ............. 

Ari^inii 

1 

Utah -.,.... 

Ncviula.. 

yji.mt 

441.780 

1,442,  M3 

7fpy,299 

35*,  l^-i 

06, 415  1      3.=vi,  m     i,  013,  m 

2,270,719 

Mah«i(lsi'>J-iyt)0) 

1-Mi: 

121,17:i|        5Ca,r3  1    2,7iSJ,000 

0,^15,000 

Of  e^ron  { l.sao-iaoo) ...... 

Callloralii.  _....,„ 

*                     i 

a,ei],:a)o 

1  ■■" 1"--^- 

i"        --■^.--- 

alradudlnsj'  impatd  j^rinelpul  tiut  on  C'titi  mcl8  for  purchase  of  sc^hool  lauds. 

6 Home  loeal  fundn;  nmMiint  Hot  known. 

t'Thu  "  Uuntiiigton  fund."  There art^  j«*mc  local  funds  whose  income  is  applied  to  8chiX)lg;  amount 
not  known, 

rfValti*?  whoiti  last  fu^ccTtained. 

^  Riparlau  Inndi^;  iLmumit  not  detertnincd. 

/Appr^>xitq«ttly. 

tflu  be  limit*.^  Ui  tl.OOO.CKlO  by  eomitituth*ii?il  amcndmont  of  1902. 

h  ITiilf  Ihi^  W^^-ftLcrti  nnd  Atlantic  U.  It.  and  some  •<tock  of  the  Georgia  R.  R. 

Ujy^ter  hirulM;  nmoiiii   not  knifWii. 

JTritm  Iilinoi?i  N.^h<K>l  report  f^-r  l-JOO-1902.  page  178.  College,  seniinar}-,  and  Unlver-ity  of  lUlnoia 
fuMiiM  iirs;  nnt  1nehid<!<l. 

tgltuated  cMefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  citv  of  ChicHgo. 

I  UisSmUm  fialtf  price  of  SLO  i»er  acre  lixed  by  law. 
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Diagram  5. — Xumher  of  secondary  students  in  public  and  private,  secondary  schools. 


J     I     I      I     r     f      I     ■     I     r      f     f 


sao,ooo 


SSOfiOO 


$oQ,aoo 


450.0Q0 


In  public  1  In  urlvtktu  i    In  luitU 


J371 

1 

H7J,„, ,.'....  ..,  ,.. 

14X3 ' 

j:?74„..,.l,„,„ , 

H7.^ 

I^Tii 

'ij^w:- 

1^77,.,... 

21,*JC5 

JHT,^ 

s**,  lit 

1.^7S> 

27,ifia 

1880...... 

ac^i/io 

l'^^h„... 

ik;.:tyi 

ISfti^Kl.., 

aaj^i 

1^*53-1^1.., 

S^IkJ 

18R4J55,_. 

S.5,MI7 

1<W5-^,.. 

70,LH1 

I'WIi-iC. 

m^.ooi 

lRS7-*i'^, . . 

ll6,tK?3 

liiSHSr^J... 

13J,MJ 

l.lt?"J-Lltl... 

arj,ycj 

iJiOO-SU,. 

au,590 

l^i»l-!te... 

239p6r)0 

l.'*M^g3.., 

25i.(xrJ 

IVJU^&L.. 

agy.^n 

H!M-95.,, 

SM,0S)9 

l^J6-ito... 

3(«u.hb;: 

TB*V37... 

4U9.  4;i', 

l^J7-^.., 

i43,u>;3 

]^J«-9a,.. 

47ii,  £.>7 

1H93-19C0. 

510,  ^>l 

1«»-1«}1. 

Ml,  73;) 

l»l-»..,. 

5^)0.1311 
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Di  vr.RAM  6. — Per  cent  oftJie  population  enrolled  as  secondary  fitudents  in  primtc  and  public 
srroinIan/  frhools  for  a  series  of  years. 
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Diagram  7. — SJiowing  nvmher  of  college  students  each  year  since  1872, 
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DiACJRAM  8. — Shoir'mfj  irhctjyer  rent  of  the  total  jyopulatloii  was  enrolled  aa  college  Mudaits 

during  each  year  since  1S7'2. 
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II.— LEGAL    PROVISIONS    GOVERNING  THE   PRACTICE   OF   MEDICINE 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

In  the  following  pages  is  given  a  synopsis  of  the  legal  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  medical  laws  of  nearly  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  this  compilation  includes  the  provisions  of  law  in  ten  States  and 
Territories  enacted  in  1903.  In  all  cases  where  the  laws  provide  for  reciprocity  of 
licensure  with  other  States  and  Territories  or  with  foreign  countries  that  fact  is 
stated.  Following  the  requirements  of  each  State  are  given  the  name  and  title  of 
the  officer  to  whom  application  for  license  should  be  made. 

Alabama, — Examination  by  the  State  board  of  examiners,  or  before  one  of  the 
county  boards.  The  latter  can  examine  only  the  graduates  of  medical  collies 
indorsed  by  the  State  Me<li^l  Association.  There  is  no  pro\ision  for  reciprocity 
of  licensure  with  other  States.  Dr.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Chairman  of  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Arizona. — **The  law  provides  for  the  issuance  of  licen.se  to  those  who  are  residents 
of  Arizona,  are  of  the  age  of  21,  and  are  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  in  addition 
(1)  present  diploma  and  pass  examination;  or  (2)  present  diploma  and  show  certifi- 
cate of  license  under  the  laws  of  1901  or  1897;  or  (3)  have  practiced  for  five  succes- 
sive years  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  and  pass  an  examination."  «  (Act  of 
March  19, 1903. )  Dr.  William  Duffield,  Secretary  of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Arkansas. — Examination  before  one  of  the  three  State  boards  of  medical  exam- 
iners. No  provision  in  the  law  for  the  recognition  of  licenses  of  other  States.  (Act 
of  1903. )     Dr.  J.  P.  Runyan,  Secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Board  of  the  Arkansas 

Medical  Society,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  ,  Secretary  of  the  Homeopathic  State 

Me<lical  Board, ;  ,  Secretary  of  the  Eclectic  State  Medical  Board, . 

California. — Examination  before  the  State  board  of  medical  examiners.  The  can- 
didate must  have  graduated  from  a  medical  college,  the  requirements  of  which  equal 
those  prescribed  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  Reciprocity  is 
provided  for  by  law  with  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  State  or  Territory,  pro- 
vide<l  the  legal  requirements  in  such  State  or  Territory  are  equal  to  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  such  State  or  Territory  will  recognize  the  certificate  of  California.  (Act 
of  February  27,  1901.)  Dr.  George  G.  Gere,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colorado. — Examination  or  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college.  Only  resi- 
dents of  Colorado  are  registere<l.  Dr.  S.  D.  Van  Meter,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  Denver,  Colo. 

ConmcticuL — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college.  No  reci- 
procity provision.  (Act  of  June  11,  1901.)  Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsley,  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Health,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dclavare, — Examination,  a  medical  diploma,  and  a  competent  common-schodl 
education.  Applicants  licensed  by  other  States  having  requirements  equal  to  those 
demanded  by  the  State  of  Delaware  may  be  licensed  without  examination.  (Acts  of 
April  18,  1895,  and  March  16,  1899.)  Dr.  P.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary  of  State 
Medical  Council,  Wilmington,  Del. 

DiMrict  of  Columbia. — Examination  and  medical  diploma  after  study  of  medicine 
for  three  years  if  the  diploma  was  granted  prior  to  June  30,  1898,  or  four  years 
if  granted  after  that  date.    The  law  provides  for  reciprocity  of  licensure.     (Act  of 

« Provisions  of  the  new  medical  law  of  Arizona  as  given  by  the  Jour.  A.  M. 
Assoc.,  Apr.  4,  1903. 
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Juno  3,  1896.)  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Super- 
visors, Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida. — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college.  No  provision 
for  reciprocity.  (Act  of  May  1 7, 1 895. )  There  are  nine  boards  of  medical  examiners, 
one  representing  each  of  the  seven  judicial  di^ricts,  one  the  homeopaths,  and  one 
the  eclectics. 

GeoTQia, — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college.  There  is  no 
provision  for  reciprocity.  (Act  of  December  12, 1894.)  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Holmes,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  "Regular  School  of  Medicine,"  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Dr.  R.  E.  Ilinman,  Secretary  of  the  Homeopathic  Board  of  Examiners,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Dr.  M.  T.  Salter,  Secretary  of  the  Eclectic  Board  of  Examiners,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Idalio. — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  reputable  medical  college.  There  is  no 
provision  for  reciprocity  of  licensure.  (Act  of  1889.)  Dr.  R.  L.  Nourse,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  cf  Medical  Examiners,  Hailey,  Idaho. 

lUinois. — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college.  The  law 
permits  the  granting  of  licenses  without  examination  to  graduates  of  Illinois  medical 
colleges,  but  the  board  re^iuires  all  to  pass  the  examination.  Reciprocity  of  licen- 
sure ia  provided  for  by  the  lx>ard.  Dr.  J.  A.  Egan,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  Springfield,  111. 

Indiana, — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  reputable  medical  college.  Anyone  who 
matriculated  in  a  recognized  medical  college  in  Indiana  prior  to  January  1, 1901,  and 
who,  with  a  diploma  from  such  school,  makes  application  for  a  license  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1905,  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  without  examination.  The  law  provides 
for  reciprocity  with  other  States.  Dr.  W.  T.  Gott,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Registration  and  Examination,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Iowa. — Examination  and  graduation  from  a  recognized  medical  collie  having  a 
four  years'  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  twenty-six  weeks  each.  There  ia  no 
provision  for  reciprocity.  Dr.  J.  F.  Kenne<iy,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Meilical 
Examiners,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa. 

Kaiisas, — (1)  Examination  after  study  of  medicine  four  periods  of  not  lesd  than  six 
montlis  each;  or,  (2)  a  license  may  be  granted  without  examination  to  graduates  of 
medical  schools  in  good  standing  of  the  Unite<l  States  or  foreign  countries;  or,  (3) 
licenses  may  be  granted  on  the  certificate  of  any  board  of  examination  of  any  other 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country.  (Act  of  March  22, 
1901.)  Under  date  of  March  20,  1903,  the  State  board  published  a  circular  letter 
stating:  "No  registrations  will  be  made  on  diplomas  or  certificates  from  other  Stat© 
boards."  Dr.  H.  W.  Roby,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Me<iical  Registration  and 
Examination,  Topeka,  Kana. 

Kciduchj. — (1)  Diploma  from  a  reputable  medical  college  of  Kentucky,  or  (2)  from 
some  reputable  medical  college  of  some  other  State  or  country,  indorsed  as  such  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  (Act  of  1898.)  Dr.  J.  N.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Health,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Louisiana. — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  medical  school  in  good  standing  and 
a  fair  elementary  education.  No  provision  for  reciprocity.  (Act  of  July  13,  1894.) 
Dr.  F.  A.  Larue,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  representing  the 
Louisiana  State  Medical  Society,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Dr.  Gayle  Aiken,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  representing  the  Hahnemann  State  Me<.lical  Society, 
New  Orleans,  Iji. 

^fainc. — Examination  and  graduation  from  a  medical  college  in  goo<l  standing, 
maintaining  a  standard  of  preliminary  education  and  of  medical  instruction  approved 
by  the  board.  Provides  for  reciprocity  with  other  States  on  rules  and  regulations 
made  by  the  board  and  api)roved  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  (Act 
of  March  22,  1901.)  Dr.  A.  K.  P.  Meserve,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Registration  of 
Medicine,  Portland,  Me. 
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each,  including  four  satisfactory  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least  seven  months  each,  in 
four  different  calendar  years  in  a  medical  college.  The  law  provides  for  reciprocity 
with  other  States.  (Act  of  April  8,  1903.)  Dr.  E.  L.  B.  Godfrey,  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Merlical  Examiners,  Camden,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico. — Graduation  from  a  medical  college  in  good  standing.  A  medical 
college  in  good  standing  *' is  declared  to  be  one  of  at  least  ten  years  continuous 
existence,  one  which  now  requires  a  high  school  certificate,  or  its  equivalent,  for 
admission  to  it,  and  one  which  now  or  hereafter  requires  an  attendance  on,  and  gives 
four  full  courses  in  four  separate  years,  and  one  which  has  ample  clinical  facilities 
rsuch  as  are  furnished  in  large  cities,"  The  law  provides  for  reciprocity  with  other 
States  and  Territories.  (Act  of  March  12, 1903. )  Dr.  W.  G.  Hope,  Secretary  of  New 
Mexico  Board  of  Health,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

New  Yorlc. — (1)  Examination;  (2)  diploma  from  a  medical  college  registered  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  a  diploma  or  license  con- 
ferring the  right  to  practice  in  some  foreign  country;  (3)  the  preliminary  education 
required  by  the  regents;  (4)  study  of  medicine  four  years  of  nine  months  each, 
including  attendance  at  a  registered  medical  college  four  years  of  six  months  each. 
The  law  provides  for  reciprocity  with  other  States  and  Territories.  James  Russell 
Parsons,  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ■  ' 

North  Cfczroiina.— Examination.  Applicant  must  have  a  diploma  from  a  medical 
college  in  good  standing,  or  in  lieu  thereof  may  present  a  license  to  practice  in  some 
other  State.  All  applicants  are  examined.  (Act  of  1899. )  Dr.  J.  Howell  Way,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota. — Examination  after  attending  three  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least  six 
months  each.  No  provision  for  reciprocity  of  licensure.  Dr.  H.  M.  Wheeler,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Ohio. — Examination.  Applicants  must  have  graduated  from  recognized  medical 
colleges  and  have  practically  a  high  school  education.  The  preliminary  require- 
ment applies  only  to  those  who  have  matriculated  since  January  1,  1900.  Those 
who  were  matriculated  in  recognized  Ohio  medical  colleges  January  1,  1900,  may 
receive  certificates  under  the  act  of  February  27,  1896.  The  law  provides  for  reci- 
procity with  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  (Act  of  April  14, 
1900. )  Dr.  Frank  Winders,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Registration  and 
Examination,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma. — Examination.  Applicants  must  furnish  proof  of  ten  yearc*'  continuous 
practice  or  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  medical  collie.  (Act  of  March  12, 1903.) 
Dr.  E.  E.  Cowdrick,  Secretary  of  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Enid,  Okla. 

Oregon. — Examination.  The  law  provides  for  reciprocity  with  any  Stat-e  in  the 
United  States  requiring  an  examination  for  license.  (Act  of  February  17,  1903.) 
Dr.  B.  E.  Miller,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Portland,  Greg. 

Pennmjlvania. — Examination.  The  applicant  must  have  a  **  competent  common 
school  education'*  and  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college  in  the  United  States,  or  a 
diploma  or  license  giving  the  right  to  practice  in  some  foreign  country.  If  graduated 
after  July  1, 1895,  he  must  have  studied  medicine  four  years,  including  three  courses 
of  lectures.  Persons  holding  licenses  in  other  States  having  equal  requirements  shall 
receive  a  license  without  further  examination.  (Act  of  May  18, 1893. )  Hon.  James 
W.  I-atta,  Secretary  of  Medical  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rhod^  Island. — Authority  to  practice  medicine  **  shall  he  a  certificate  from  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  said  board  shall,  upon  application,  after  examination,  issue  a 
certificate  to  any  reputable  physician  who  intends  to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in 
this  State  and  who  shall  present  himself  before  the  State  board  of  health  and  pass 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  such  examination  as  said  board  may  require."     (Ch.  165  of 
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the  General  Laws  as  amended  November,  1901.)  Dr.  G.  T.  S warts,  Secretary  of 
State  Board  of  Health,  Providence,  R.  I. 

South  Carolina, — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  recognized  medical  college. 
Graduates  of  medical  colleges  in  South  Carolina  having  a  four-years'  course  are 
exempt  from  examination.  There  is  no  provision  for  reciprocity.  (Act  of  1893  as 
amended  February  15,  1901.)  Dr.  S.  C.  Baker,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  Sumter,  8.  C. 

South  Dakota. — Examination  and  diploma  from  a  recognized  medical  college  having 
a  four-years*  course  of  study  of  not  less  than  twenty-six  weeks  each.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  reciprocity  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  (Act  of  March  5, 1903. )  Dr.  H.  E.  McNutt,  Secretary  of  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Tennessee. — Examination.  No  provision  of  law  for  reciprocity.  (Act  of  April  22, 
1901.)  Dr.  T.  J.  Happel,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Trenton, 
Tenn. 

TcjYM.— Examination.  The  law  permits  the  registration  of  persons  who  have  been 
licensed  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  having  equal  standards  of  requirements. 
(Act  of  February  22,  1901.)  Dr.  M.  M.  Smith,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners for  the  State  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. ;  Dr.  N.  O.  Brenizer,  Secretary  of  Board  of 
Homeopathic  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.;  Dr.  L.  S. 
Downs,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Eclectic  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Galveston,  Tex. 

UtaJi. — Examination  and  diploma  of  a  medical  college  in  good  standing.  (Acta  of 
1892  and  1894.)  Dr.  R.  W.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

T>rmowf.— Examination  and  diploma  of  a  medical  college  or  university.  The  law 
provides  for  reciprocity.  (Sec.  4633  of  Vermont  Statutes.)  Dr.  C.  W.  Strobell, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Censors  of  the  Vermont  State  Medical  Society,  Rutland,  Vt. ; 
Dr.  E.  B.  Whitaker,  Secretary  of  Homeopathic  Board  of  Censor?,  Barre,  Vt.;  Dr. 
P.  L.  Templeton,  Secretary  of  Eclectic  Board  of  Censors,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

J'lrffinia. — Examination  and  a  medical  diploma.  "The  said  board  ehall  have,  in 
their  discretion,  authority  to  accept  in  lieu  of  examination  of  an  applicant  a  diploma 
or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  graduation  of  the  applicant  in  some  medical 
college  chartered  by  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  same  is  situated,  and  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  examining  board  of  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  showing  that  said  applicant  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination as  to  his  proficiency,  and  obtained  license  from  said  board  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  said  State,  Territory,  or  District."  (Act  of  April  23,  1903.) 
Dr.  R.  S.  Martin,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Stuart,  Va. 

WashinffUm. — Examination.  Applicants  must  have  graduated  from  a  medical 
college  **now  having  at  least  a  three  years'  graded  course."  The  law  provides  for 
reciprocity  with  any  S^te  of  the  United  States.  (Act  of  Feb.  18,  1901. )  Dr.  T.  B. 
Swearingen,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

West  Virginia. — Examination.  There  is  no  provision  for  reciprocity.  (Act  of 
1895.)    Dr.  A.  R.  Barbee,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Point  Pleasant,  W.Va. 

HtfooTwin.— Examination.  An  applicant  must  have  a  diploma  from  a  reputable 
medical  college  that  requires  at  least  four  courses  of  not  less  than  seven  months  each 
and  an  elementary  education  equivalent  to  that  necessary  to  enter  the  junior  year  of 
an  accredited  high  school  of  the  State,  and  after  the  year  1906  requires  a  preliminary 
^ucation  equivalent  to  graduation  from  such  high  school.  Applicants  presenting 
licensee  from  other  States  accompanied  by  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  medical  col- 
lege may  be  licensed  without  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  (Act  of 
May  22,  I903.)  d^,  y  ^  Forsbeck,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Meilical  Examiners, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Wyoming. — Examination  or  diploma  of  a  college  which  is  ''a  member  ot  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges,  the  Homeopathic  Institutes,  or  the 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  or  any  college  of  stmilar  standing  in  foreign 
countries."  The  law  does  not  provide  for  reciprocity.  (Act  of  Feb.  14, 1899.)  Dr. 
G.  P.  Johnston,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


III.   LEGAL  PROVISIONS  GOVERNING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY 
IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 


Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  members  elected  by  the  Alabama  Dental 
Association  for  terms  of  five  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examinera. 

Penalty  for  violaiion. — Contracts  void  unless  dentist  is  licensed.  (Ch.  34,  Code  of 
1896,  as  amended  by  act  of  March  4,  1901.) 


Territorial  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  resident  practicing  dentists, 
graduates  from  some  reputable  dental  college  duly  authorized  to  grant  degrees  in 
dentistry,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years. 

Requirements  for  lirenmre, — Examination  by  the  Territorial  board  of  dental  exam- 
iners. Applicants  for  examination  shall  (1)  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
graduated  from  a  reputable  dental  college  of  the  United  States,  which  must  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  College  Faculties;  or  (2)  shall  have 
graduated  from  a  high  school  or  similar  institution  of  learning  in  Arizona  or  some 
other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  requiring  a  four  years'  course  of  study, 
and  have  completed  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  of  twelve  months  each  with  a 
licensed  ()nu;titioner  of  deutistry;  or  (3)  furnish  a  certificate  from  the  State  board  of 
dental  examiners,  or  similar  body  of  some  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  showing  that  he  or  she  has  been  a  licenseii  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  tliat 
State  or  Territory  for  at  least  five  years. 

Penalty  for  vioUition.—YmQ  of  $100  to  $200,  or  imprisonment  of  three  to  six  months, 
or  both,  for  each  and  every  offense.     (Act  of  March  17,  1903.) 

ARKANSAS. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  reputable  practicing  dentists  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Dental  Society  and  apjwinted  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  two 
years. 

Requirements  for  licensure, — Examination  by  the  board  of  Rental  examiners,  or  a 
diploma  from  a  reputable  coll^?e  of  dentistry  may  be  accepted  by  the  board. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  $5  to  $25;  every  day  of  engagement  or  attempted 
engagement  in  illegal  practice  being  considered  a  separate  offense.  (Act  of  May  23, 
1901.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  of  California  consists  of  seven  reputable  and  ethical 
practicing  dentists  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  members  of  the  faculty  of  any  dental  college  or  shall 
have  any  financial  iutereet  in  such  college. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  boani  of  dental  examiners  of  Cali- 
forniu.     Applicants  for  examination  must  have  graduated  from  a  reputable  dental 
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college  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  must  have  been  indorsed  by  the 
board  of  dental  examiners  of  California,  and  be  a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tiorfr  of  Dental  College  Faenlties;  or  shall  have  grsdoated  from  a  high  school  or  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  United  States^  requiring  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  give 
evidence  of  completion  of  af^renticeehip  of  three  years  of  twelve  months  each  with 
a  licensed  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  California,  or  furnish  a  certificate  from  the  State 
board  of  dental  examiners  or  similar  body  of  some  other  State  in  the  United  States, 
showing  that  he  or  she  has  been  a  licensed  practitioner  in  that  State  for  at  least  fire 
years. 

Penally  for  violation. — First  offense,  fine  of  $50  to  $200;  subsequent  offenses,  fine  of 
f2S0  to  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months.     (Act  of  March  23,  1901. ) 

COLORADO. 

State  board  ol  d^ital  examiners  consists  of  five  practitioners  of  dentistry,  three  of 
whom  are  chosen  from  a  list  recommended  by  the  State  Dental  Association,  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

Jleqairements  for  licensure, — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners,  the 
prerequisite  being  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  some  reputable  dental  college^ 
aehool,  or  university  dental  department  in  any  of  the  United  States. 

Penalty  for  tiolatimi. — Fine  of  $100  to  $300;  each  day  of  illegal  practice  being 
regarded  as  a  separate  offense.     (Act  of  April  17,  1897.) 

COJINBCnCUT. 

Board  of  dental  commissionerH  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists  of  not  less  than 
ten  years'  experience  in  practice,  appointed  biennially  by  the  governor  for  terms  of 
two  years. 

Requirements  for  Kcenmre. — Examination  by  the  dental  commissioners.  An  appli- 
cant for  examination  shall  have  receivwl  a  diploma  or  other  suflScient  certificate  of 
graduation  from  some  reputable  dental  college,  or  medical  college  having  a  depart- 
ment of  dentistry  and  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  the  same  is 
situated,  or  shall  have  ppent  three  years  under  the  instruction  of  some  reputable 
dentist,  or  shall  have  had  at  least  three  year»*  continuous  practice  as  a  dentist 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  not  exceeding  $50  for  each  ofiense;  the  unlawful  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  for  each  week  being  considered  a  separate  offense.  (General  Stat- 
vtefl  ol  1902,  sees.  4740-4751. ) 

DELAWARE. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  reputable  practicing  dentists,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years. 

Jxtquireinents  for  licens^ire. — Examination  by  the  board.  Assistants  in  practice 
moBl  pMB  same  examination. 

Ptmalhffi^r  violation. — Fine  of  $50  to  $300,  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  nix 
months.     (Act  of  March  31,  1885,  as  amended  March  23,  1899.) 

DISTRICT   or  COLU.YBIA. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  reputable  dentists  who  have  for  three 
years  prior  to  their  api>ointment  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  the  Dirtrict  ol  Cohimhia,  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  said  District  for 
terms  of  five  years. 

^tparemintt  for  tieenture. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners,  or 
W!n^tukti03ii  from  a  dental  college  requiring  a  three  years'  courjse  of  study. 

Penalty  far  violaiion.— Fine  of  $50  to  $200,  or  imprisonment  of  thirty  to  ninety 
«y^     (Act  of  Coogrwi  of  June  6,  1892.) 
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J'LORIDA. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  dentists  who  have  practiced  in  the  State 
not  less  than  three  years,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  two  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  nor  more  than  six  months' 
imprisonment,  or  both.  (Revised  Statutes  of  1892,  sees.  828  and  829;  act  of  June  3, 
1899.) 


Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  terms  of  five  years;  one  member  is  appointed  each  year  from  four  names  of  den- 
tists selected  by  the  State  Dental  Society. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Board  shall  examine  all  applicants  furnishing  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  having  graduated  from  a  reputable  school  of  dentistry,  or  having 
been  licensed  after  examination  by  any  other  State  board,  and  if  such  applicant  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination,  a  license  to  practice  dentistry  shall  be  granted. 

Penalty  for  violaiicm. — Fine  of  not  more  than  |1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
six  months;  or  work  in  the  chain  gang  not  to  exceed  twelve  months;  any  one  or 
more  of  these  punishments.  (Code  of  1895,  vol.  3,  sec.  1037;  act  of  December  15, 
1897.) 

IDAHO. 

State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners.  Ap- 
plicant must  have  had  three  years*  experience  in  a  dental  office,  possess  a  cer- 
tificate from  some  other  State  board,  or  a  diploma  from  a  legally  authorized  dental 
college. 

Penalty  for  violation.— ¥'me  of  $50  to  $200.      (Act  of  February  16,  1890.) 


State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  ai)poiuted  by 
the  governor  for  terms  of  five  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board,  or  diploma  from  some 
reputable  dental  college,  or  an  M.  D.  diploma  from  any  reputable  medical  college,  or 
ten  years*  i)ractice  in  another  State. 

Penalty  for  violation.^¥ine  of  $25  to  $100.  (Act  of  May  30,  1881,  as  amended 
Afril24,  1899.) 


State  l)oard  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  i)racticing  dentists,  one  appointed 
by  the  governor,  one  by  the  State  board  of  health,  and  three  by  the  State  Dental 
Association. 

Requirements  frr  licensure. — Diploma  from  a  reputable  dental  college,  or  examination. 

Penalty  for  violation.— Y'lno  of  $25  to  $200.     (Act  of  March  6,  1899.) 


State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  appointed  by 
the  governor  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  State  Dental  Society. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  l)oard  of  dental  examiners.  Appli- 
cant for  license  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  dental  school  recognized  by  the 
l>oard. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  not  exceeding  $200,  or  imprisonment  n(jt  exceeding 
forty  days,  or  both.     (Act  of  April  16,  1900.) 
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KANSAS. 

State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  three  practicing  dentists  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  State  board  of  dental  examiners 
or  a  diploma  from  the  faculty  of  some  reputable  dental  collie,  school,  or  university 
department  in  good  standing,  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  State  or  some 
other  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  of  some  foreign  government,  and  in  which 
collie,  school,  and  university  department  there  was,  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  such 
diploma,  annually  delivered  a  full  course  of  lectures  and  instructions  in  dentistry 
or  dental  surgery. 

Penalty  for  viohtion,— Fine  of  $25  to  $100.     (Act  of  Feb.  24,  190:3.) 

KENTUCKY. 

Boanl  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  examiners,  members  of  the  State  Dental 
Association,  elected  by  the  association. 

BequiremerUs  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners,  or 
diploma  from  a  dental  college  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  some  other  of 
the  Unite<l  States,  or  a  foreign  country. 

Penalty  for  rio/o/ton.— Fine  of  $50  to  $200  for  each  offense.     (Act  of  May  1,  1893.) 

LOUISIANA. 

Louit^iana  State  board  of  dentistry  consists  of  five  dentists,  api)ointod  by  the  gov- 
ernor for  terms  of  seven  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — ^A  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Louisiana  State 
board  of  dentistry.  The  board  is  required  to  prescribe  in  its  r^ulations  what  con- 
ditions shall  constitute  a  good  standing  for  a  dental  college  and  shall  issue  certificates 
of  good  standing  to  colleges  fulfilling  said  conditions. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  months,  or  both.     (Act  filed  July  3,  1900. ) 


Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  dentists,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advise  of  the  council,  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Requirements  for  licaisure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners. 

PenaUyfor  violation. — Fine  of  $25  to  $100  for  each  offense.  (Statutes  of  Maine, 
1885-1895,  Freeman's  Supplement. ) 

MARYLAND. 

State  l)oanl  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  six  practicing  dentists,  appointed  by 
the  governor  out  of  a  list  of  nine  dentists  proposed  by  the  State  Dental  Association. 

Requirements  for  licaisure. — Applicant  for  registration  must  have  a  diploma  from  a 
university  or  college  of  any  State  authorized  to  grant  diplomas  in  dentistry,  and  may 
be  examined  by  the  board.  A  graduate  of  a  regular  college  of  dentistry  may  be 
exempted  from  examination. 

Penalty  f<tT  violation. — Fine  of  $50  to  $300,  or  six  months'  imprisonment.  (Laws  of 
1890,  eh.  378.) 

MAKSACHUstrrrs. 

-"*<>*rtl  of  registration  in  dentistry  consists  of  five  memlxjrs  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  terms  of  three  years. 

^^^^^'^^^'^^  'ice7wur<'.— Examination  by  the  board. 
(Kevia&d/^  ^'lo'^ion.— Fine  of  $50  to  $100,   or   three    months'    imprisonment. 
Laws  of  Maaeachusette,  1902,  ch.  76,  sees.  24,  26,  28. ) 
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Micnir.AN. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  three  dentists,  app<Mnted  by  the  governor. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination,  or  diploma  from  any  reputable  dental 
collet  with  a  oonrse  of  instniciion  an<l  practice  equivalent  to  that  of  the  college  of 
dental  8ui*gery  ol  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Penalty  for  viokiHon, — Fine  ol  $25  to  $100,  or  impriaonment  for  ninety  days,  or  both. 
(Compiled  Laws,  1897.) 

MINNESOTA. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  resident  practicing  dentists,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  three  years  from  a  list  presented  to  him  by  the  State 
Dental  Association. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  State  board  iii)on  presentation  of 
a  diploma  of  a  dental  college,  approved  by  the  board. 

Penally  for  viohUion. — Fino  of  $20  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  of  one  to  tliree  mooths, 
or  both.     (L«.W8  of  1889,  ch.  19. ) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  appointe<l  by  the 
governor  for  terms  expiring  with  that  of  the  governor  apjwinting  them. 

Requirements  for  tlcensure. — Examination  by  the  board. 

Pkmaltyfor  violation. — Fine  of  not  more  than  $500  and  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  more  than  six  months,  or  either.  (Annotated  CJbde  of  1892,  sees.  1454, 1528- 
1531.) 

MISSOURI. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  members,  appointe<l  by  the  governor  for 
terms  of  five  years. 

Requirimevtsfor  licensure. — Dij)loma  from  some  reputable  dental  college,  or  exam- 
ination by  the  board.  Applicants  for  examination  shall  have  studied  dentistry  in 
this  State  for  three  years,  or  have  a  license  from  tlic  dental  board  of  another  State. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  $50  to  $200,  or  from  twenty  to  sixty  days'  imprison- 
ment, or  both.     (Revised  Statutes  of  1899,  sees.  8528,  8528,  8529,  8534.) 


Boanl  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  pnicti<dng  dentists,  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  Avq  years. 

Riquircments  for  licensure. — Diploma,  or  examination  by  boanl.  Applicants  for 
examination  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  practiced  three  years  or  hav- 
ing been  a  bona  fide  student  for  three  years  under  a  licensed  dentist. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  $50  to  $200,  or  from  one  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  both.     (Coile  of  1895,  sees.  621,  624,  631.) 

NEHHASKA. 

The  State  board  of  health  appoints  thre«j  secretaries  for  terms  of  three  years  from 
a  Vii*t  furnished  by  the  State  Dental  Society,  who  grant  certificates. 

Reipurcmnxts  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  secretaries  of  the  State  board  of 
health,  or  diploma  from  a  reputable  dental  college. 

Penalty  for  rlolation. — Fine  of  §25  to  ?50  for  each  offense.  (OompiIe<l  Statutes, 
1903,  chap.  55,  Ait.  II.) 
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NET  A  DA. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consLsts  of  five  practicing  dentists,  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  four  years,  from  nominations  made  by  the  Nevada  State  Dental 
Society.  The  society  must  nominate  twice  the  number  to  be  appointetl,  and  at  least 
three  of  the  membefs  appointed  must  be  members  of  the  Nevada  State  Dental 
Society. 

Rcquireme^iU  for  licemure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners,  or 
diploma  from  any  reputable  dental  college,  when  the  board  is  satisfied  of  the  char- 
acter of  such  institution. 

Penalty/ for  violation. — Fine  of  $50  to  $200,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months.  (Act  of 
March  16,  1895.) 

X&W   HAMFSUIKE. 

State  board  of  registration  in  dentistry  consists  of  three  practicing  dentists, 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  coiinciL 

Ke'iuiremcnls  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board. 

Penaltfjfor  violation. — Fine  not  exceeding  $100  for  each  offense.  (Statutes  and  laws 
of  IWl,  chap.  134.) 

KKW   JEB8EY. 

Boanl  of  registration  and  examination  in  dentistry  consists  of  five  memlx^rs, 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  five  years  upon  recommendation  of  the  State 
Dental  Society. 

JlequiremenU  for  Uceiisurc. — Examination  by  the  board.  No  person  shall  \)e 
examined  by  said  board  unless  ho  has  received  a  good  common  school  education  and 
a  diploma  from  a  dental  school  recognized  by  said  board,  or  sliall  present  the  written 
recommendation  ol  at  lea^t  five  licensed  dentists  of  thia  State  of  five  years'  standing, 
certifying  that  he  is  qualified  for  such  examination,  or  shall  hold  a  diploma  or 
license  to  practice  in  some  foreign  country  and  granted  by  some  authority  recognized 
by  the  board.  The  board  may  license  without  examination  any  applicant  who  has 
been  duly  licensed  after  examination  in  any  other  State,  provi  knl  his  professional 
education  shall  not  be  less  than  that  required  in  this  State. 

J'enolty  for  violation. — Fine  of  not  les«  than  $50  for  first  offense;  subsequent  offenses, 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  less  than  two  months,  or  both.  (Act 
approved  March  17,  18d8,  as  amended  March  22,  1901.) 

NEW   MEXJCOw 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  appointed  by  the 
govirrnor  for  terms  of  four  years. 

RefpuremenOt  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board,  or  a  diploma  from  a  college 
recognize<l  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Ptntrlttj  for  vhlation. — Fine  of  $20  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  from  one  to  tliree 
months,  or  both.     (Law  of  18W,  sees.  3733,  3736,  3742.) 

NEW    YOBE. 

The  State  board  of  dental  examiners  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
oniTersity  ol  the  State  from  nominations  made  by  the  (State  Dental)  Society. 

Jlcquiremeni^  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board,  the  prerequisites  being  an 
education  equivalent  to  that  of  the  State  high  schools,  a  degree  from  a  registered 
dental  school,  or  a  diplo*na  or  license  to  practice  dentistry  in  some  foreign  country 
granted  bj-  sooae  registered  authority. 
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Penalty  for  viokUUm, — First  offense,  fine  of  $50;  for  subsequent  offenses  fine  of  $100 
or  two  months'  imprisonment,  or  both.  (Revised  Statutes,  by  C.  F.  Birdseye,  1901; 
Public  Health  Law,  Art.  IX.) 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Boai-d  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  six  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental 
Society  elected  by  the  said  society  at  its  annual  meetings  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners. 

Penalty  for  vvolatian.—TixiQ  of  $25.  (Code  of  1883,  sec.  3149-3154;  act  of  March  3, 
1887;  act  of  March  3,  1891.) 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  dentists  practicing  in  the  Ptat^,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  five  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Diploma  from  a  reputable  dental  college,  or  examina- 
tion by  the  board.  Applicant  for  examination  must  have  been  engaged  in  active 
practice  for  at  least  three  years  preceding,  or  have  studied  under  a  regularly  practic- 
ing dentist  for  such  period. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  not  exceeding  $300,  or  sixty  days'  imprij^ionment,  or 
both.     (Revised  Codes  of  North  Dakota,  1895,  sees.  293,  296,  299.) 


State  lx)ard  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  not  membora 
of  dental  college  faculties,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  State  board  of  dental  examiners. 
Applicants  for  examination  must  present  a  diploma  from  some  legally  chartered  den- 
tal college.  The  board  shall  excuse  from  examination  all  graduates  of  dental  colleges 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  up  to  and  including  the  June,  1905,  session  of  the  board.  Upon 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  said  board  may  excuse  from  examination  an  appli- 
cant holding  a  license  to  practice  in  some  State  requiring  a  diploma  and  examination. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  $25  to  $100,  or  imprisonment  of  ten  dr.ys  to  one 
month,  or  both.  (Sec.  6991  of  Bates's  Annotated  Ohio  Statutes,  1900,  and  act  of 
May  10,  1902.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

The  lx)ard  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  appointed  l>y  the 
governor. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  IxDard,  or  diploma. 

PeiKilty  for  violntion. — Fine  of  $25  to  $200,  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both. 
(Revised  Statutes  of  Oklahoma,  1903.) 


State  boanl  of  dentid  examiners  consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor from  a  list  furnishc<l  him  by  the  State  Dental  Association. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners.  An 
applicant  for  examination  must  present  a  diploma  from  some  reputable  dental  col- 
lege (i.  e.,  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties). 

Penalty  for  violaiion. — Fine  of  $50  to  $200,  or  six  months'  imprisonment.  (Bellinger 
and  (^ot ton's  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Oregon,  1902,  Vol.  II,  Title  XXV,  Chap.  VIII.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  six  practicing  dentists  of  ten  years  standing, 
apix)inted  by  the  governor  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  State  Dental  Society.  The 
examinations  by  this  board  are  suiHjrvised  by  the  "Dental  Council"  of  the  State. 


KEQUIEEMENTS   FOR   THE   PEAOTICE   OF   DENTI8TBY,         CIX 

JRequirements  for  /iWn«<rf.— -Examination  (including  satisfactory  evidence  of  prac- 
tical proficiency  in  manipulation)  and  diploma  from  an  institution  in  the  United 
States  recognized  by  the  board  of  examiners  as  competent,  or  a  diploma  or  license  to 
practice  dentistry  in  a  foreign  country.  Holders  of  licenses  from  State  boards  of 
dental  examiners  or  of  health  of  other  States  may  be  exempt  from  examination. 

Penalty  for  violation.— Fine  of  $50  to  $200  for  each  offense.  (Pepper  and  Lewis 
Digest,  Supplement,  1894-1897.) 

RHODE   ISLAXD. 

The  board  of  registration  in  dentistry  consists  of  five  graduates  in  dentistry  prac- 
ticing within  the  State,  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  for  three  years. 

Bequiremenix  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  registration  in  dentistry. 

Penalty  for  x^ioUition. — Fine  of  $50  to  $100  for  each  and  every  offense.  (Chap.  155, 
General  Laws  of  189(>,  as  amended  by  acts  of  May  21,  1897,  and  January  29, 1901.) 

SOUTri    CAROLINA. 

State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  members  elected  by  the  State 
Dental  Association. 

Pequiremaits  for  licaisure. — Examination  by  the  board. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  §50  to  $300,  or  imprisonment,  or  the  chain  gang  from 
one  to  twelve  months.     (Code  of  South  Carolina,  1902.) 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  terms  of  five  years  from  names  furnished  by  the  South  Dakota 
State  Dental  Society.  The  society  must  furnish  twice  the  number  of  names  as  there 
are  appointments  to  be  made. 

Pcgtiircntents  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  State  board  of  dental  examiners, 
but  the  board  may  issue  a  license  without  examination  to  an  applicant  having  a 
diploma  from  a  reputable  dental  college  or  dental  department  at  any  university. 
An  applicant  for  examination  other  than  a  graduate  must  furnish  evidence  that  he 
has  been  engage<l  in  the  active  practice  of  dentistry  for  at  least  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  such  examination,  or  that  he  has  pursued  the  study  of  dentistry 
in  the  office  or  under  the  superv^ision  of  a  regular  practicing  dentist  for  such  perioil. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  not  exceeding  $100,  or  imprisonment  not  ox(*eeding 
thirty  days,  or  both.     (Acts  of  March  7,  1901,  and  March  11,  1903.) 

^  TEXXE.SSEK. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  six  practicing  dentist^,  apiKjinted  by  the 

governor  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Po/iiiranentsfor  lircnsure. — Acceptable  diploma  or  examination  by  the  board. 

Penalty  for  violation.— Tine  of  $25  to  $300.  (Code  of  1896,  seta.  2627,  2628,  2631, 
2634. 


State  boartl  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  six  practicing  dentists,  appointe<l  by 
the  governor  for  tenns  of  two  years. 

I^g^jroiients  for  licensure.— EKSimumiion  by  the  State  boanl  of  dental  examiners 
or  a  diploma  from  some  reputable  dental  college,  school,  or  university  department 
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duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  State  or  some  other  of  the  United  States  or 
some  foreign  country. 

Penalty  for  violation, — Fine  of  $25  to  $300  for  each  offenae,  each  day  in  the  prac- 
tice constituting  a  separate  oSsnse.     (Chap.  97,  Laws  of  1897.) 


The  boanl  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  practicing  dentists  in  the 
State. 

Requirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board.  Applicant  for  examina- 
tion must  have  practiced  dentistry  for  two  years  or  have  been  a  bona  fide  student 
for  three  years  under  a  license«l  dentist,  or  must  possess  a  diploma  from  some  dental 
college  recognized  by  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  not  exceeding  $300,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months,  or 
both.     (Revised  Statutes,  1898,  as  amended  by  act  of  March  12,  1903. ) 

VERMONT. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  dental  graduates  or  practitioners, 
appointed  by  the  governor  biennially  for  terms  of  two  years. 

Pequirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners. 

Penalty  for  violation.^Fine  of  $25  to  $100.  (Vermont  Statutes,  1894,  chap.  191; 
autof  Nov.  8,  1898.) 


State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  six  dentists  of  acknowle<lged  ability, 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Eeqyiireinettfs  for  licensure. — Dijdoma  from  a  reputable  dental  college  or  examina- 
tion approved  by  at  least  four  members  of  the  lx)anl. 

Penalty  fi,r  r iohU ion. —Fine  of  $50  to  $200.     (Coile  of  1887,  sees.  1708-1760,  1772.) 

WASniXflTON. 

Board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  practicing  dentists,  appointe<]  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  two  years. 

Rfjpiirements  for  licensure. — Examination  by  the  board  of  dental  examiners.  An 
applicant  for  examination  must  present  a  diploma  from  some  dental  college  in  good 
standing. 

Penalty  for  violation. — Fine  of  $50  to  $200  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six 
months  for  each  and  every  offense.  (Ballinger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes, 
1897,  as  amended  by  act  of  March  18,  1901.) 

WEST   VI RC  INI  A. 

The  boanl  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  five  pnu^lioing  dentists,  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

Jlequirements  for  li(vnsure.—E\An\hi3ition  by  the  board. 

Penalty  for  v^ioUition. — Fine  of  $50  to  $200  or  imprisonment  from  one  to  three 
month}*,  or  both.     (Act  of  February  20,  1897.) 

WISCONSIN. 

State  board  of  dental  examiners  consists  of  Cwe  practicing  dentists,  at  least  three  of 
whom  shall  be  niemlxirs  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Dental  Society,  appointixl  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  five  years. 


EEQUIBEMENTS  FOR   THE   PRACTICE   OF   DENTISTRY,  CXI 

BeqmfemenUi  for  licemure, — ExaminatuHL  by  the  State  board  of  dental  examiners, 
or  gradnation  Irom  a  reputable  dental  college  in  which  the  applicant  shall  have 
pursued  four  full  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least  seven  months  each  and  which  requires 
for  admifision  thereto  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  required  for  entrance 
to  the  junior  class  of  an  accredited  high  school;  or,  if  the  applicant  has  attended  such 
college  from  which  he  received  his  diploma  only  during  the  last  full  course,  he  shall 
have  received  his  dental  education,  prior  to  said  last  course  in  a  dental  college  having 
aa  equal  standard  ae  to  eourse  of  study  and  preliminary  requirements.  An  appli- 
cant for  examination  ataXL  be  a  graduate  of  a  duly  incorporated  and  reputable  dental 
college,  or  shall  have  been  engaged  in  the  reputable  practice  of  dentistry  consecu- 
tively for  four  jean  immediately  preceding  his  applieation  for  examination,  or  shall 
have  served  as  aa  apprentice  to  a  dentist  engaged  ia  the  reputable  practice  of  den- 
tistry for  a  period  of  five  years.  Graduates  of  reputable  dental  colleges  m  the  State 
who  are  students  therein  at  the  time  of  the  paaaage  of  this  act  (May  21,  1903)  shall 
be  licensed  w^ithout  examination. 

Penalty  for  violcUion, — Fine  of  $10  to  |100  for  each  offense.  (Wisconsin  Statutes, 
1898,  as  amended  by  act  of  May  21,  1903.) 

WYOMING.  • 

Requirements  f*vr  licenmre, — Diploma  from  a  dental  college  recognized  by  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners.  Must  be  filed  with  county  clerk,  who 
files  same  and  issues  certificate. 

Penalty  for  violalion,— Fine  of  $50  to  $200  or  sixty  days  in  jail,  or  both.  (Revised 
Statutes,  1899,  sees.  2207-2212.) 


SUMMARY  OF   REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   I»RACTICE   OF  DENTISTRY. 

1.  Require  an  examination. — Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  (license  of  other  State  board  requiring  an  exami- 
nation may  be  accepted).  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  AVest  Virginia  (27) . 

(a)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  require  a  reputable  diploma  of  applicants  for 
examination:  Colorado,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Washington  (6). 

(6)  Of  the  above  (1 ),  the  following  require  of  applicants  for  examination  a  diploma, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  certain  period  of  apprenticeship  and  a  high  school  education,  or 
license  of  another  State  board:  Arizona,  California  (2). 

(c)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  requires  of  applicants  for  examination  a 
diploma,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  certain  period  of  practice  or  instruction  under  a  dentii*t: 
Connecticut 

{d)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  requires  of  applicants  for  examination  a 
diploma,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  license  after  examination  by  another  State  board: 
Georgia. 

{e)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  requires  of  applicants  for  examination  a 
diploma,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  three  years'  apprenticeship  or  license  of  another  State: 
Idaho. 

(/)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  requires  of  applicants  for  examination  a 
diploma,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  two  years'  practice  or  three  years*  study  under  a  dentist: 
Utah. 

[ff)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  requires  of  applicants  for  examination  a  (rom- 
mon  school  education  and  either  a  diploma  or  the  recommendation  of  five  dentists, 
or  a  diploma  or  license  to  practice  in  a  foreign  country:  New  Jersey. 
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{h)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  requires  of  applicants  for  examination  a  high 
school  education  and  either  a  diploma  of  a  registered  dental  college  or  a  diploma  or 
license  to  practice  in  a  foreign  country:  New  York. 

(t)  Of  the  above  (1),  the  following  requires  of  applicants  for  examination  a  diploma 
of  a  dental  college  or  a  diploma  or  license  to  practice  in  a  foreign  country: 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  Require  an  examirMllon  or  diploma. — Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois  (or 
ten  years*  practice),  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin  (diploma  must  bo  granted  after 
four  years*  course  with  certain  preliminary  educational  attainments)  (21). 

(a)  South  Dakota  requires  three  years*  practice  or  apprenticeship  of  applicants  for 
examination. 

3.  Requires  a  diploma, — Wyoming  (1). 


CIIAPTf:R  I. 

GENERAL   LAWS   RELATING   TO  AGRICULTURAL   AND 
MECHANICAL  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES. 


ACTS  OF  CONGRESS. 

AN  AC*T  donatin;^  public  lamii-  to  tho  several  StAtea  and  Territ<^riefl  whhrh  may  provide  colleges 
for  tho  benefit  of  aifriciilture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Be  it  enacted  Iry  tJw  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativ^^s  of  the  United  States 
of  xUnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States, 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  each  Sti^te  a  quantity  equal  to  80,000  acres  for  e^ich  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  appor- 
tionment under  the  census  of  18C0:  Provided,  That  no  mineral  lands  shtdl  be 
selectoil  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  land  aforesaid,  after  being  surveyed, 
shall  bo  apportioned  to  the  several  States  in  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections, 
not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  section ;  and  wherever  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State, 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the 
quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  bo  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands, 
within  tho  limits  of  such  State;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed 
to  istue  to  each  of  the  States,  in  which  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  public  lands  subject 
to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  which  said 
State  may  be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in 
acres  for  tho  deficiency  of  its  distributive  share:  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said  States, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  prescribed  in  this  act, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any 
State  to  which  land  scrip  may  thus  be  issued  be  allowed  to  locate  the  same  within 
the  limits  of  any  other  State,  or  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States;  but  their 
assignees  may  thus  locate  said  land  scrip  upon  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  or  less,  an  acre:  And  provided  further.  That  not  more  than  one  million 
acres  sliall  be  located  by  such  assignees  in  any  one  of  the  States:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  such  locatipn  sluUl  be  made  before  one  year  from  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  expenses  of  management,  super- 
intendence and  taxes  from  date  of  selection  of  said  lands,  previous  to  their  sales, 
and  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  management  and  disbursement  of  moneys  which 
may  l>o  received  therefrom,  shall  be  paid  by  the  States  to  which  they  may  belong, 
ont  of  the  Treasury  of  said  States,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said 
lands  shall  be  applied,  without  any  diminution  whatever,  to  the  purjwses  herein- 
after mentioned. 

•  Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  aforesaid  by  the  States  to  which  the  lands  are  apiwrtioned,  and  from  the 
^les  of  land  scrip  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  sttxjks,  yielding  not  less  than  five  per 
centuni  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall 
con.stitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  unclimiu- 
X  whiVh^^f  S?^  far  as  may  be  provided  in  section  fifth  of  this  act,  and  the  interest 
claim  the  ll^  ^^^  inviolably  appropriated,  by  each  State  which  may  take  and 
at  least  on  i?*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^»  ^^  ^^^^  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of, 
scientific  bIa^  f^^'  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
brancheaof  ?  ^*^.**^cal  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
*  ieaiming  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  flie  mechanic  arts,  in  such 
^1902 1  1 
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•  I  /  •pianijer  5ift,tlla  ^^^slatiires  of  the  States  may  rospcctivrly  prescrilx'.  iu  c»r<ler  to 
X)r()iuoto  the  libf^ral  and  practit.al  eiliication  of  the  mdiLslrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  iu'life. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  fixwtrd.  That  the  arrant  of  land  and  land  scrip  hereby 
autliorized  shall  l)e  made  on  tho  folh)winj<  conditions,  to  wliich,  as  well  tin  to  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  the  previous  assent  of  the  several  States  shall 
be  signified  l^y  legislative  acts: 

First y  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  investe<l.  as  provided  by  the  forej;oinK«e<'tion. 
or  any  ])ortion  of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  by  any  acti(»n  or  contingency,  he 
diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  l>e  replaced  by  the  State  to  whicli  it  belonj^,  so  that 
the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  annual  interest 
sliall  he  regularly  apx)lied  without  diminution  to  the  jmrposes  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  secti(m  of  this  act,  except  that  a  sum.  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  upon 
the  amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  expended 
for  the  purchiise  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms,  whenever  authorizwl 
l>y  the  respective  Legishitures  of  said  States; 

' Second,  No  portion  of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  sliall  1m^  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  preten.se  whatever,  to  the  parchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings; 

Third,  Any  St-ite  which  may  t^ike  and  claim  the  Ixmofit  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  provide,  within  five  years,  at  least  not  less  than  one  college,  as  prescribed 
in  the  fourth  se<;tion  of  this  act,  or  the  grant  to  such  State  shall  cease;  and  said 
State  shall  be  bound  to  i)ay  the  United  States  the  amount  received  of  any  lands 
I)reviously  sold,  and  that  the  title  to  pur(rhasers  under  the  State  shall  be  valid; 

Fourth]  An  annual  reiK)rt  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college, 
recording  any  improvements  and  ex]>eriments  made,  with  their  costs  and  results, 
and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economical  statistics,  as 
may  be  supi>ogk>d  useful;  one  copy  of  which  shall  Iw  transmitted  by  mail  free, 
by  each,  to  all  the  other  colleges  w^hich  may  be  cndowe<l  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior; 

Fifth,  When  lauds  shall  l)e  selec.'ted  from  those  which  havo  l>een  raised  to 
double  the  minimum  prii^e  in  consequence  of  railroad  grants,  they  shall  l>e  com- 
puted to  the  States  at  the  maximum  price,  and  the  number  of  acres  proportionally 
diminished: 

Si.rth,  No  State,  w^hile  in  a  condition  of  relx»llion  or  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  shall  Ikj  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act: 

Sereuth,  No  State  .shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  it  shall 
express  its  lu-ceptance  ther(M)f  by  its  Legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  President*. 

Skc.  «.  And  l>e  it  further  etiactid.  That  land  scrip  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  be  subject  to  location  until  after  tho  first  day  of  January,  IW;]. 

Se(\  7.  And  be  it  furthfr  enacted.  That  land  officers  shall  receive  the  same  fe^^s 
for  locating  land  scrip  issutil  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  is  now  allowed 
for  the  location  of  military  lK)unty  land  warrants  under  existing  laws:  Provided, 
That  maximum  compensation  sdiall  not  l)e  thereby  increased. 

Si:c.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tho  Governors  of  the  several  Slates  to 
which  scrip  shall  bo  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  required  to  rei)ort  annually  to 
(.'ongress  all  sales  made  of  such  scrip  until  tho  whole  shall  Ix?  disposed  of,  the 
amount  recjcived  for  tht*  si«ne.  and  what  appropriation  has  lxM?n  made  of  the  pro- 
ceeds.    (Approved,  July  2,  18()t}.) 

AN  ACT  To  i.'stablish  affrioiiltural  rxp<;riniont  stations  in  (•onnf*<"iion  with  tho  rolh'gos  o^tab- 
li?.li(d  in  th«»  k«»v«  ral  Stat»»s  nndor  tho  provisions  of  nn  act  iirprovod  July  s<^:(>n<i,  ei^httM'n 
luHi'lrcMl  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  a^ts  snpph'mentary  tln.rreto. 

Sr.(Ti«>x  1.  Be  it  enaeted  />//  the  Senate  and  House  of  Iteprrsentafirts  of  thp 
Vnitrd  States  of  America  in  Contjress  assembled.  That  in  orderto  aid  in  acquiring 
and  diffusin.^  among  the  people  (if  the  Ignited  States  useful  and  i>racti«"al  informa- 
tion on  .-subjects  conn<^'ted  with  agric^ulture.  and  to  promote  scientic  investigation 
ami  exporinient  respt^cting  the  princiides  and  ai)plications  of  agricultural  scit- nee, 
there  shall  bo  <jst4il)lisli«Ml,  under  direction  of  the  college?  <n*  colleges,  or  agricul- 
tural deiKirtment  of  colleges,  int^ach  State  or  TeiTitory  established,  or  which  may 
h(»reJifter  bo  established  in  a<'cordance  with  the  provisions  of  ar.  act  r:i)pr«'Ved  July 
secoiid,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  eniitled  ''An  act  do}iaTing  i>nblic  land's 
I  to  the  several  states  ami  tcrritories\vhich  may  provide  colleges  for  the  b.?nefit  of 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  or  any  of  the  supph  nients  of  snid  act.  a  depart- 
ment to  1)0  known  and  designated  as  an  "  agricultuKil  ex]ieriment  station:  **  /'/-o- 
i  vided,  That  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  twt)  such  colleges  hove  bt-en  or  may 

I  be  so  estiiblished,'the  appropriation  hereinafter  made  to  such  State  or  Territory 
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shall  be  equally  divided  lictween  such  colleges,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  state 
or  territory  shall  otherwise  direct. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  bo  the  object  and  duty  of  said  exx)erinient  stations  to  con- 
duct original  researches  or  verify  the  exi)eriments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and 
animals;  the  diseases  to  which  thej'  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remodics  for 
the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of 
growth;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  vary- 
ing series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation:  the  analysis 
of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with 
experiments  designed  to  test  their  compai*ative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds; 
the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants:  the  composition  and  digesti- 
bilty  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals:  the  scientific  and  economic 
questions  involved  in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  such  other  re- 
searches or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Unit(  d 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  ad^4saT)le,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  practicable  imiformity  of  methods  and 
results  in  the  work  of  said  stations  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Unit<Hl  States  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  tabulation 
of  results  of  investigation  or  experiments;  to  indicate,  from  time  to  time,  such 
lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  important;  and  in  general,  to  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  b^t  promote  the  purposes  or  this  act.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  stations  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
arj',  to  make  to  the  governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  located,  a  full 
and  detailed  report  of  its  operations,  including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, a  copy  of  which  report  shall  l)e  sent  to  each  of  said  stations,  to  the  said 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  That  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  publislied  at  said  stations 
at  leiist  once  in  three  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  Ije  sent  to  each  newspaper 
in  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located,  and  to  such 
individuals  actually  engaged  in  farming  as  may  re<iue6t  the  same,  and  as  far  as 
the  means  of  the  station  will  jx-rmit.  Such  bulletins  or  reports,  and  the  annual 
rej>orts  of  said  stations,  shall  be  transmitt(Ml  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States  free 
of  cLarge  for  postage,  under  such  regulations  as  the  i>ostmaster  general  may  from 
lime  to  time  prescril)e. 

Skc.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  noces.^iary  exi>ense8  of  conducting  1n- 
ve.*«tigations  and  experiments,  and  printing  and  distributing  the  results  as  here- 
inbefore prescribed,  the  sum  of  §15,000  is  hereby  approi)riated  to  each  State  to  lie 
specially  provided  for  by  Congress  in  the  appropriations  from  year  to  year,  and  to 
earh'tei-ritory  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  section  eight  of  this  act.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  proceeding  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  t)  be  paid  in  e(iual 
<iuarterly  payments  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy ,  April,  July  and  Octoln^r  in  each  year, 
to  the  trcaiiurtr  or  other  officer  duly  ai>pointed  by  the  governing  boards  of  said 
collt  ges  to  receive  the  same,  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
l)er,  1  >»T:  PruiucU  d,  hoirevcr.  That  out  of  the  first  annual  appropriation  so  received 
by  any  station  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-fifth  may  be  exiK*nded  in  the  erection, 
enlargement  or  repair  of  a  building  or  buildings  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  stich  station:  and  thereafter  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  per  centum  of  such 
annnal  appropriation  may  be  so  e;^p«'nded. 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever'it  shall  appear  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  the 
annual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of  wiid  stations,  that  a  portion 
of  the  x>re^t'ding  annual  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  such  amount  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  appropriati<;n  to  such  station,  in  order 
that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  any  station  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
actually  and  necessarily  required  for  its  maintenance  and  supiK>rt. 

Sec.  7.  Tliat  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  modify  the  legal 
relation  existing  l)et\veen  any  of  the  said  colleges  and  the  government  of  the  States 
or  T4*rritories  in  which  they  are  re.^iKH.tively  hxated. 

Sec.  8.  That  in  States  ha\-ing  colleges  entitled  under  this  section  to  the  benefits 
of  this  act,  and  having  also  agricultural  experiment  stations  established  bylaw  k  p- 
arxite  from  said  colleges,  such  States  shall  be  authorizetl  to  apply  such  benefits  to 
exi^eriuient  stations  so  established  by  such  States;  and  in  case  any  State  shall  have 
establisneoNunder  the  provisions  of  siiid  act  of  July  second,  aforesaid,  an  agricul- 
tural department  or  experimental  station  in  connection  with  any  universitv.  college 
^'*^^^l  ^IS?o??- ?^**^inctively  an  agricultural  college  or  school,  and  such  State 
shall  lia>  e  esrawisiied,  or  shall  hereafter  establish  a  separate  agricultural  college  or 
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pchool,  which  shall  have  connected  therewith  an  exi)erimental  farm  or  station,  the 
Legislature  of  such  State  may  apply  in  whole  or  in  part  the  appropriation  by  this 
act  made  to  such  separate  agricultural  college  or  school:  and  no  Legislature  shall, 
by  contract  express  or  implied,  disable  itself  from  so  doing. 

Skc.  9.  That  the  grants  of  money  authorizo<l  by  this  act  are  made  subject  to  the 
Legislative  assent  of  the  several  States  and  territories  to  the  purpose  of  said  grants: 
Provided,  That  pajanont  of  such  installments  of  the  appropriation  herein  made  as 
shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjournment  of  the  regular  session  of  its 
Legislature  meeting  next  after  the  ixassago  of  this  act,  shall  be  made  upon  the 
assent  of  the  Governor  thereof  duly  certified  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  binding  the  United 
States  to  continue  any  payments  from  the  treasury  to  any  or  all  the  States  or  insti- 
tutions mentioned  in  this  act,  but  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend  or 
reiKjal  any  or  all  of  the  i>ro visions  of  this  act.     (Approved,  March  2,  1887.) 

AN  ACT  To  apply  a  i>ortion  of  the  proceeds  of  tho  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endow- 
ment and  8upix)rt  of  tho  colle:<e»  for  the  benefit  or  ajo'iculturo  and  the  mechanic  arts  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  an  a<.'t  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreacntatires  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  sliall  he,  and  hereby  is,  annually 
appropriated,  out  ot  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ai)propriated,  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  to  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  each  State 
and  Territory  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  now  established,  or  which  may 
be  hereafter  established,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for 
the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  an  annual 
increase  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation  thereafter  for  ten  years  by  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  over  the  preceding  year,  and  tho  annual  amount 
to  bo  paid  thereafter  to  each  Stato  and  Territory  diall  be  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  language  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and 
economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of 
life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction:  Provided,  That  no  money  shall  be 
paid  out  under  this  act  to  any  State  or  Territory  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  a  college  where  a  distinction  of  i-ace  or  color  is  made  in  the  admission  of  students, 
but  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  colleges  separately  for  white  and 
colored  students  shall  be  held  to  bo  a  compliance  with  the  j)rovi8ions  of  this  act  if 
the  funds  received  in  such  State  or  Territory  be  equitably  divided  as  hereinafter  set 
forth:  Provided,  That  in  any  State  in  which  there  has  been  one  college  established 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also 
in  which  an  educational  institution  of  like  character  has  been  established,  or  may 
Ix^  hereafter  established,  and  is  now  aided  by  such  State  from  its  own  revenue, 
for  the  education  of  colored  students  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  how- 
over  named  or  styled,  or  whether  or  not  it  has  received  money  heretofore  under 
the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment,  the  Legislature  of  such  State  may  pro- 
I)osy  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  just  and  eijuitablo  division  of 
the  fund  to  be  received  under  this  act  l)etween  one  college  for  white  students  and 
one  institution  for  colored  students  established  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  divided 
into  two  parts  and  paid  accordingly,  and  thereupon  such  institution  for  colored 
students  shall  be  entitled  to  the  lx?uefits  of  this  act  and  subject  to  its  proWsions, 
as  much  as  it  would  have  l>een  if  it  had  been  included  under  the  act  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be 
tak<n  as  a  compliance  with  the  provision  in  reference  to  6ei)arate  colleges  for 
white  and  colored  students. 

Sfx\  2,  That  the  sums  hereby  appropriated  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  the 
further  endowment  and  supi)ort  of  colleges  shall  be  annually  paid  on  or  before  the 
thirty-first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  <^f  tho  Interior,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer,  or  to  such  officer  as  shall  be  designated  by 
the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  to  receive  the  same,  who  shall,  upon  the  order 
of  the  trustees  of  the  college,  or  the  institution  for  colored  students,  immediately 
X)ay  over  said  sums  to  the , treasurers  of  the  respective  colleges  or  other  institu- 
tions entitled  to  receive  the  sjime,  and  such  treasurers  shall  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  St»ptember  of  each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  tho  amount  ad 
received  and  of  its  disbursement.    The  grants  of  moneys  authorized  by  this  act 
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are  made  subject  to  the  legislative  assent  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to 
the  purpose  of  said  grants:  Provided,  That  pajTnents  of  such  installments  of  the 
appropriation  herein  made  as  shall  become  due  to  any  State  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  regular  session  of  legislature  meeting  next  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  shall  be  made  upon  the  assent  of  the  governor  thereof,  duly  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  designated  officer  of 
the  State  or  Territory  for  the  further  and  more  complete  endowment,  support, 
and  maintenance  of  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for  colored  students,  as  provided 
in  this  act,  shall,  by  any  action  or  contingency,  be  diminished  or  lost,  or  be  mis- 
applied, it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  apportioned  or  paid  to  such 
State  or  Territory;  and  no  portion  of  said  moneys  shall  be  applied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings.  An  annual  report  by  the  president  of 
each  of  said  colleges  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  regarding  the  condition  and  progress  of  each  college, 
including  statistical  information  in  relation  to  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  its 
library,  tlie  number  of  its  students  and  professors,  and  also  as  to  any  improve- 
ments and  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  any  €xx>eriment  stations  at- 
tached to  said  colleges,  with  their  costs  and  results,  and  such  other  industrial  and 
economical  statistics  as  may  be  regarded  as  useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be 
transmitted  by  mail  free  to  all  other  colleges  further  endowed  under  this  act.       ) 

Sec.  4.  That  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  to  each  State  and  Territory  whether  it  is  entitled  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  colleges,  or  of  institutions  for  colored  stu- 
dents, under  this  act,  and  the  amoxmt  which  thereuix)n  each  is  entitled,  respec- 
tively, to  receive.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  withhold  a  certificate 
from  any  State  or  Territory  of  its  appropriation  the  facts  and  reasons  therefor 
shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  and  the  amount  involved  shall  be  kept  separate 
in  the  Treasury  until  the  close  of  the  next  Congress,  in  order  that  tlie  State  or 
Territory  may,  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  next  Congressshall  not  direct  such  sum 
to  be  paid  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  hereby  charged  with  the  proi)er  administration  of  this  law.  v! 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  annually  rei>ort  to  Congress  the 
disbursements  which  have  been  made  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  also 
whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State  or  Territory  has  been  withheld,  and  if  so, 
the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  0.  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  suspend,  or  rei)eal  any  or  all  of  the 
proyisions  of  this  act.     ( Approved^  August  30,  1890.) 


ALABAMA. 

Constitution,  1875,  Article  XIII:  Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  estab- 
lish, organize,  and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  throughout  the  State  for 
the  c<iual  benefit  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21  years,  but  separate 
Bch^x)l8  shall  be  provided  for  the  children  of  citizens  of  African  descent.  [This 
provision  of  the  constitution  is  inserted  here,  as  upon  it  a  claim  was  based  for  the 
establishment  of  a  *'  University  for  Colored  People.'']  )'i 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
lands  or  other  property  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  intrusted 
to  this  State,  or  given  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  pre-" 
served  inviolate  and  undiminished;  and  the  income  arising  therefrom  shall  be 
faithfully  applied  to  the  si)ecific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. ' 

Sec.  3.  All  lands  or  other  property  *  *  *  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
educational  pnrpases  ♦  *  *  ehall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  schools. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  shall 

>i*^?'^^^^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational 

i,3^^yJ?'  ^®  State  university  and  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  shall 

v!^^???«r  the  management  and  con^  *    *    *    The 

from  tbeC    *^^^tural  and  mechanical  college  shall  consist  of  two  members 

v/ongressional  district  in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  one  from  each 
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of  the  other  Congrossioiuil  districts  in  the  State.  Sfiid  trustees  shall  be  apix)int€d 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  hold 
oftico  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  1)6  appointed  and 
qualified.  After  the  (irst  appointment  each  Ixiard  shall  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  nearly  as  may  he.  The  seats  of  the  first  class  sliall  be  vacat4>d  at  the 
oxi>iration  of  two  years,  and  those  of  the  second  clavSs  in  four  years,  and  thoso  of 
the  tliird  class  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  api>ointment,  »:>  that  one- 
thir«i  may  be  chosen  biennially.  No  trustee  shall  re<  eive  any  pay  or  emolument 
other  than  his  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such. 
The  governor  shall  bo  ex-(^fficio  i>resident.  and  tlie  sui>erintendent  of  (jducation 
ex-officio  member  of    *    *    *    said  lx'>ard  of  trustees. 

Skc.  10.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  ix>wer  to  change  the  location  of 
the  *  *  *  agiicultural  and  mec^hanical  college,  as  now  established  by  law, 
except  ui>on  a  vote  of  tw'Hthirds  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly,  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  entered  ui>on  the  journal. 

Article  IV,  Legislative  Departmcait:  The  Legislative  dejiartment  fof  Alabama] 
sliall  he  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives. 

SKt\  3;3.  No  money  shall  be  jiaid  out  of  the  treasury  except  upon  ai>propriation8 
made  by  law,  and  on  warrant  drawn  by  the  projK'r  officer  in  pursuance  thereof; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  imblic 
moneys  shall  he  published  aimually. 

[Tbo  following  matter  is  taken  finin  tho  offic^ial  work  ontitl<  d  *'Tho  (.'ode  of  AlaVjania,  with 
snch  stAtutcH pasBodat  t  he  He^uioii  of  l«iJ(J-»7as are  rwiuiivd  t^> l>e  incorpoi-atetl  tliei-ein.*'— Atlanta, 
iia.,  lh-V»7.J 

CVle  of  Alabama  (1897),  article  14:  Srr,  3686.  Incorporation  of  the  college. 
The  governor  and  the  sui^erintondent  of  education,  by  virtue  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  the  trustees  apT>ointed  from  the  different  Congressional  districts  of  the 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  section  \)  f»f  Article  XIII  of  the  constitution,  and 
their  suatessors  in  office,  are  constituted  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  tlie 
Agricultural  and  MiH*hanical  College  of  Alabama,  to  carry  into  effet^t  the  pui-jioso 
and  intt»nt  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  grant  of  lands  by  the  iwt 
of  July  2,  1W2. 

Src.  0687.  General  ptiwers.  duties,  and  liabilities  of  college.  Such  corporation 
shall  have  all  th^^  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  necessary  to  a  i)rom(>tion  of 
the  end  of  its  <^reation,  and  shairi)e  charged  with  all  corresponding  duties,  liabil- 
ities, and  responsibilities. 

Skc.  ISijSx.  Credit  of  Stite  ple<lged  t-o  pa\nnent  of  interest.  For  the  pa>nnent  of  the 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  8  i)er  cent  i>er  aniuim.  on  the  fund  of  $*25JJ.5()<),  arising  from 
the  .^ile  of  tlie  scrip  ff)r  the  land  donated  in  trui.t  to  this  State  by  the  act  of  Con- 
giv-.s  of  ,1  Illy  2.  1^62.  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  are  forever  pledgotl. 

Six*.  ?>CtS\),  Powers  of  board  at  trustees.  The  lx»ard  of  trustees  have  the  power 
to  organize  the  college  by  appointing  a  corps  of  insti-uctors.  who  shall  be  styled 
tli'»  tVulty  of  the  college*,  and  such  other  instructors  and  officers  as  the  interest  of 
the  ci>llegf»  may  require:  and  to  remove  any  such  instructors  or  offieors,  and  to  fix 
their  sidaries  or  conjiK'ns;ition,  and  incrciise  or  reduce  the  same  at  their  discretion; 
to  regiilale.  alter,  or  modify  the  govennncnt  of  the  college  as  they  may  deem 
odvisi'ble;  to  j>ros(:ribe  courses  (ff  instruLtion,  rates  <»f  tuition,  and  fees;  to  confer 
sneh  academi**  and  honorary  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  iustituti'»ns  of 
similar  character:  and  to  dd  whatever  else  they  may  deem  Iwst  for  promoting  the 
inli'r^^st  of  the  coUego.  They  shall  also  establish  and  maint^iin  a  military  dei>iirt- 
2nent  in  the  colleg»»,  and  elcvt  a  commandant  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
neci'^isary  for  the  department. 

Si-.c.  :'As)i),  Classification  of  trustees.  The  tnisteos  «»f  the  college  are  divided  into 
thre;-  classes,  as  follows:  Tlie  trast<.v'?  from  the  fourth,  fitth.  seventh,  and  ninth 
disiricts  shall  constitute  the  first  c-1ass:  thos.^  from  the  eighth,  sixth,  and  eecond 
districts  shall  constitute  the  second  class,  and  those  from  the  third  and  first  dis- 
tricts shall  constitute  the  third  class;  and  they  tshall  h«>ld  office  and  their  seats  be 
vaciiteti  as  imv.cribed  by  the  constitution. 

S?:<'.  o6*.)l.  Any  vacancy  in  the  ofHce  of  trustee  occuri'ing  during  the  recess  of 
th(»  legislature  shall  Ik)  filled  by  apiK>intnient  of  the  governor,  such  app<nntee  to 
hold  until,  at  the  next  sessiou  of  the  legislature  thereafter,  r.uch  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  f?enat4»:  and  any  trustee 
appoi]it(Ml  to  fill  a  vacancy  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  comment  of  the  senate, 
shall  hold  during  the  unex])ired  term. 

Skc.  36J)2.  Time  and  place  of  minting  of  trustees.  The  lx)ard  of  trusteos  shall 
hold  their  meetings  at  the  seat  of  tht?  college  on  the  last  Monday  in  June  of  each 
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year,  nnless  the  board  shall  in  regular  aession  determine  to  hold  its  meetings  at 
some  other  time  and  place;  and  upon  the  apph cation  in  \mtiiig  of  any  four  mem- 
bers of  the  board  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  special  meeting,  naming  the  time 
and  place  thereof,  and  cause  notices  thereof  to  be  issued  to  the  several  members 
of  the  board,  bnt  snch  meeting  shall  not  be  appointed  for  a  day  less  than  twenty 
days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  notice. 

Sec.  3693.  Quorum  of  board  of  trustees.  Six  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day 
until  a  quorum  is  present. 

Sec.  3694.  The  certificate  of  the  president  of  the  board  or  in  his  absence  of  the 
president  pro  temi)ore,  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  shall  entitle  the  several 
trustees  to  the  payment  of  their  actual  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  such  trustees. 

Sec.  3695.  No  grant  or  gift,  by  will  or  otherwise,  shall  fail  on  account  of  any 
misnomer  or  informality,  when  tne  intent  of  the  grantor  or  donor  can  be  arrive^l 
at;  nor  shall  any  default,  malfeasance,  or  misfeasance,  or  nonuser  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  or  other  officers  or  agents  of  such  corjwration,  work  a  forfeiture  of 
any  of  its  rights,  privileges,  i)ower8.  or  franchises. 

Sec.  3696.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  to  the  general  assembly,  at  each  session  thereof,  a  full  report  of  their  trans- 
actions, and  of  the  condition  of  the  college,  embracing  an  itemized  account  of  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  college  by  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  its  finances. 

Sec.  3697.  Interest  paid  by  treasurer:  when  bond  required  of  officers  or  agents. 
The  State  trea.surer  must  pay  the  interest  on  the  fund  of  $253,500  arising  from 
the  sale  of  land  scrip  quarterly,  as  the  same  may  accrue,  to  the  treasurer  or  other 
authorized  agent  or  officer  of  the  college;  and  on  the  application  of  such  treasurer, 
agent,  or  officer,  the  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  for  such 
interest;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  person  be  authorized  to  receive,  hold,  or  dis- 
burse any  fund  of  the  college  without  having  first  given  bond  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  398.  Experiment  station  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  Tlie 
trustees  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  may  establish  and  maintain 
an  agricultural  experiment  station,  at  which  careful  experiments  in  scientific  agri- 
culture shall  be  made:  the  results  whereof  shall  be  furnished  the  commissioner 
[of  agriculture]  monthly,  and  he  shall  make  publication  thereof  as  often  as  he 
may  deem  necessary;  and  if  such  station  is  established  and  maintained,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college  shall  (%'4use,  without  charge  therefor,  an  analysis  to  be  made  of 
all  fertilizers  submitted  by  the  commissioner  for  analysis;  and  one-sixth  of  the 
net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  tags  shaJl  be  paid  quarterly  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  on  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  of  the  commissioner,  to  l)e  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  the  lK>ard 
of  trustees  for  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of 
the  college. 

Sec.  ;^J9.  A  branch  agricultural  experiment  station,  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing and  making  exi)eriments  in  scientific  agriculture,  is  established  and  1.  K*ated 
at  or  near  Union  town,  in  Perry  County,  known  as  the  Canebrake  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Sec.  400.  The  station  is  under  the  general  sui)ervision  and  control  of  a  b<:)ard 
composed  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  director  of  tlie  e:xp<»rimeiit  btii- 
tiou  at  the  agi-icultui*al  and  mechanical  college,  and  five  progres-^ive  fanners  to 
be  api)ointcd  by  the  governor,  who  are  actually  engaged  in  cultivating  can«»brake 
land,  three  of  whom  must  reside  within  10  miles  of  the  station,  and  who  must  not 
receive  any  compensation  otlier  than  exx>enso8  actually  iucurre<l  in  \isiting  the 
station,  and,  while  there,  supervising  its  affairs. 

Sec.  401.  The  board  has  authority  to  purchase  suitable  lands,  not  exceeding  in 
quantity  40  acres,  for  the  use  of  the  station,  taking  the  title  to  the  Stiite.  and  to 
construct  thereon  the  nec^sary  buildings  and  other  improvements,  not  cri:ix.'nding 
more  than  $2,000  in  making  such  jmrchase  and  in  the  ccmstruction  of  snch  Imild- 
ings  and  improvements.  The  board  has  auth< )ril  y  also  to  appoint  and  to  di.*^  liarge 
at  pleasure  such  officers,  agents,  or  sei*vants  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  op  .ra- 
tion of  the  station,  fixing  their  compensi^tion:  and  may  apiwint  a  director  to  con- 
duct and  control  the  operations  of  the  station,  under  the  superintendence  and 
airectit)n  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  and  mav  i>ay  sucrh 
®^^^^'^nable  salary,  not  to  exceed  $250  per  annum. 

will  adTOirtT^t  ^^^  must  cause  such  cxi)eriments  to  bo  ina<le  at  the  station  ai. 

lands  ^S??  interests  of  scientific  agriculture,  particularly  on  canebrake 
'         ^  cause  such  chemical  analyses  to  be  made  as  are  deemed  necessary, 
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all  sncli  anulysej^,  if  requested,  to  lx>  made  under  the  anper vision  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  by  the  chemist  of  the  agricultural  dei>artment  without 
charge. 

ShX'.  403.  The  ex]Tenses  of  the  cancbrake  agricultural  exx)eriment  station,  not 
exceeding  $*J.500  aniiuiilly,  must  )>e  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  agricultural 
department  to  the  treasurer  of  the  lK)ard  of  control  in  equal  quarterly  installments 
on  tlio  1st  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Ski;.  404.  A  branch  agricultural  experiment  station  and  school  is  established  at 
Athens,  Limestone  C*>unty,  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  district,  kiio^vn  as  the 
North  Alabama  Agricultural  Eirperiment  Station  and  School;  another  at  Abbe- 
ville, Henry  County,  in  the  Third  Congressional  district,  known  as  the  Southeast 
AlalKima  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Schcx)!;  another  at  Albertville, 
Marshall  County,  in  the  Stwenth  C^)ngressional  distri<;t,  known  as  the  Northeast 
Alabama  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station  and  School;  another  at  Evergreen, 
Conecuh  County,  in  the  Second  Congressional  district,  known  as  the  Southwest 
Alabama  Agri(*ultural  Exi)eriment  Station  and  School;  another  at  Hamilton, 
Marion  County,  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  district,  known  as  the  Sixth  District 
Agri<!ultural  Exi)eriment  Stiition  and  School;  another  at  Blountsville,  Blount 
County,  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  districrt,  known  as  the  Ninth  District  Agri- 
cultural Exjieriment  Station  and  School;  and  three  additional  agricultural  ex- 
periment statit^s  and  schools,  to  be  located  by  the  governor,  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  and  superintendent  of  e<lucation,  may  l)e  e«talilished  in  the  First, 

F<nirth,  and  Fifth  Congressional  districts,  respectively,  to  be  known  as  the 

District  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  School,  respectively,  whenever  the 
inhabitanti*  of  the  district  shall  convey  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  such  stations 
and  schools,  respectively,  not  less  than  80  acres  of  hind,  with  suitable  school 
buildings  thereon  of  not  less  than  $r),(X)0  in  value  as  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture.  [On  the  0th  of  Deceml>er,  1890,  the  foregoing  was  amended  as 
ft>llow8:l  No  school  or  experiment  station  shall  bo  established  in  either  [anyfl 
of  said  Congressional  districts  until  such  district  or  the  citizens  thereof  shall 
donate  and  convey  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  such  stiition  and  school  real  estate 
and  buildings  not  less  than  $5,000  in  value,  to  he  approved  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture:  I^oridcd.etc,  j  The  matt<T  being  h)cal  in  application  and  of  detail.  1 

Sec.  405.  Each  of  such  stations  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  control, 
api)oiuted  by  the  governor,  to  1x3  composed  of  five  meml^ers,  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  men  whose  i)rincipal  business  is  farming,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the 
resixvtive  Congressional  district  wherein  the  school  for  which  they  are  appointed 
is  locat*Ml,  and  the  superintendent  of  e<lucation  and  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture shall  l>e  ex  officio  members  of  such  board  of  control.  Such  board  of  control 
may  apiwint  an  executive  committee  comxK)sed  of  not  less  than  three  members  of 
such  l)oard,  who  shall  exercise  such  jxjwers  consi.stent  ^vith  the  acts  creating  the 
said  school  as  are  <H)uferre<l  uiK>n  them  by  the  board  of  control.  Of  the  five  mem- 
l)ers  of  ea(ih  Ixiard  of  <!ontrol  apx>oint^d  by  the  governor,  one  shall  be  apxx)inted 
for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  six  years  from  the  date  of  their 
respective  api)ointments,  and  as  their  terms  exj are  the  governor  shall  fill  the  vacan- 
cies, and  the  members  api>oint^l  to  fill  such  vat'^mcies  shall  hold  for  six  years  from 
their  appointments.  And  the  governor,  whenever  he  dcvms  such  action  necessary 
or  exiHJclient,  shall  have  authority  to  remove  the  l)oard  of  control  of  any  school  or 
any  memlier  of  such  board.  The  memljers  of  said  board  must  not  receive  any 
compi'nsation  other  than  traveling  exjK'nses  actually  incurred  in  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  l>oard  of  control. 

Skc*.  400.  For  the  supr)ort  of  the  nine  branch  agricultur.il  sch<H>ls  and  experiment 
stati<ius,  l(x*ated  in  the  First.  StH'ond.  Third.  Fourth.  Fifth,  Sixth.  Seventh,  Eighth, 
an<l  Ninth  Congressional  districts,  res|)ec^tively,  in  the  Stiite  of  Alabama,  there 
shall  be  appropriat4;d  annually  out  of  the  agricultural  fund  the  sum  of  $2,500  to 
each  of  said  sch<x>ls,  one-fourth  of  su(*h  sum  to  l)e  paid  quarterly,  to  wit,  Jannary 
1 ,  April  1,  July  1,  and  Octol>er  1  of  each  year,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  such  s(*ho<»ls,  i)rovide<l  there  is  so  much  of  siiid  fund  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated: and  if  such  fund  is  not  sufticit-ut  to  pay  t^)  Ciwh  of  said  s<*hool8  the  said 
sum  of  $',\500,  then  the  same  is  to  l>e  equally  divided  among  said  schools. 
/  Hvx\  407.  Not  less  than  §.")0t)  of  the  sum  so  appropriated  t-o  eiwh  of  said  schools 
shall  l)e  used  in  maintaining,  cultivating,  and  ijnproving  the  farms,  respectively, 
and  making  agricultural  exix,*riments  tliereou,  mid(T  and  by  direction  of  the 
resi>ective  boards  of  control. 

Skc.  408.  The  tnrasurer  of  the  lx>ard  of  control  shall  give  lx»nd  payable  to  the 
l»oard  of  control,  in  the  sum  of  at  least  $1,000,  conditione<l  to  faithfully  keep  and 
disburse  the  funds  of  the  sch<X)ls,  and  such  board  of  control  may  require  au  addi" 
tional  bond  at  any  time  it  may  deem  nec'easary. 
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Sec.  409.  The  president  or  principal  of  each  of  said  schools  shall  be  the  director 
of  the  resxjective  school  and  station  in  which  he  is  employed,  and  he  shall  person- 
ally superintend  the  making  of  such  exi)eriment8  as  will  advance  the  interests  of 
scientific  agriculture  and  cause  such  chemical  analyses  to  be  made  as  are  deemed 
necessary,  and  'peTiorm  such  other  duties  in  reference  to  such  experiment  stations 
as  shall  be  required  of  him  by  the  board  of  control. 

Sec.  410.  The  president  and  board  of  control  of  said  agricultural  schools  and 
experiment  stations^hall,  from  time  to  time,  prepare  bulletins  of  information  for 
farmers  and  reports  of  agricultural  exi)eriments  conducted  by  them  and  answers 
to  questions  that  may  be  asked  them  in  practical  farming  and  veterinary  diseases, 
including  condensed  reports  "of  the  exi)eriment  station  at  Uniontown,  and  publish 
the  same  in  all  the  weekly  newspajiers  published  in  their  respective  Congressional 
districts  whose  publishers  will  insert  the  same  free  of  charge. 

Sec.  411.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  or  principal  of  each  of  said 
schools  to  make  to  the  superintendent  of  education,  on  or  before  September  30  of 
each  year,  a  full  report  of  the  financial  condition,  workings,  and  progress  of  said 
school,  embracing  an  itemized  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  money 
appropriated  t-o  such  schools  by  this  article,  and  a  like  report  to  the  commissioner 
or  agriculture  of  the  condition,  expenses,  and  workings  of  the  experiment  station 
connected  with  such  school. 

Sec.  412.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  principal  of  each  of  such 
schools  to  rei>ort  in  writing  quarterly  to  the  board  of  control  an  itemized  account 
of  all  incidental  or  matriculation  fees,  and  all  other  moneys  received  byhim  as 
such  president  or  principal,  together  with  the  disposition  of  the  same.  He  shall 
give  receipts  for  all  moneys  received  and  take  receipts  for  all  moneys  disbursed 
by  him. 

Sec.  413.  Scientific  and  practical  agriculture  shall  be  taught  at  all  the  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  all  male  pupils  over  10  years  of  age  who  receive  free  tuition 
therein  shall  be  required  to  take  the  course  in  scientific  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and  all  other  pupils  over  the  age  of  10  years  receiving  free  tuition  shall  be 
required  to  take  the  course  in  floriculture  and  horticulture. 

Sec.  414.  None  of  the  said  schools  shall  receive  the  appropriations  provided  for 
in  this  article  or  any  part  thereof  unless  such  school  shall  be  actually  conducting 
an  agricultural  exjKjriment  station  and  agricultural  school,  wherein  such  exj)eri- 
ments  are  made  as  will  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  scientific  farming. 

Sec.  415.  The  board  of  control  and  president  of  the  faculty  of  said  schools  shall 
adopt  a  course  of  study  with  a  view  to  educating  and  training  pupils  for  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  which  course  of  study  shall  embrace  the  dif- 
ferent grades  adopted  by  the  State;  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  or  diplo- 
mas to  such  pupils  as  shall  complete  the  course  of  study  so  adopted:  Provided,  That 
such  certificates  of  proficiency  or  diplomas  shall  not  eiLtitle  the  holder  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  without  examination.^/ 

Sec.  416.  The  commissioner  [of  agriculture]  is  autnorized  and  directed  to  adopt 
annually  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  successfully  conduct  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  farmers'  institutes,  consisting  of  lectures  on  subjects  related 
to  agriculture  by  persons  of  scientific  attainments,  and  by  practical  and  success- 
ful ntrmers,  with  discussions  relating  thereto,  and  of  such  exhibitions  as  may  be ' 
found  improving,  instructive,  and  of  practical  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity 
where  such  institutes  are  held,  a  report  of  which,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
money  expended  in  that  connection,  must  be  embodied  in  his  annual  rex)ort.  ^^ 

Sec.  417.  The  commissioner  is  authorized  to  pay  the  necessary  exi)en8e8  incurred 
in  conducting  such  farmers'  institutes,  including  the  expense  of  emi)loying  lec- 
turers when  necessary  and  for  distributing  the  reiwrts  thereof,  and  for  this 
purpose  there  is  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  f  imds  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture $3,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  paid  from  the 
monthly  estimate  and  allowance  for  eii)en8es  of  the  department. 

Sec.  896.  All  moneys  received  by  the  department  from  fees  for  licenses,  from 
sales  of  tags,  from  fees  for  the  registration  of  lands  for  sale,  or  from  any  other 
source  must  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  monthly. 

Act  approved  February  15, 1897: 

Section  1.  A  branch  agricultural  exx)eriment  station  and  agricultural  school 
for  the  colored  race  is  hereby  established  and  located  at  Tuskegee,  Macon 
County,  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Tuskegee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Agricoltaral  School. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  control  of  said  station  and  school  shall  be  composed  of 
the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  president  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  the  director  of  the  State  experiment  station  at  Auburn, 
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Ala.,  and  the  members  of  the  Ijoard  of  trustees  of  the  Ttiftkcgee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  who  reside  in  the  town  of  Tuske^ee,  and  their  successors, 
who  shall  also  reside  in  the  t4>wn  of  Tuskege*\  Ala.  Tlie  members  of  said  board 
shall  not  receive  any  compensation  other  tlian  (expenses  actually  incurred  in 
visiting  the  station  and  school  and  while  there  6uper\i8iug  its  affairs. 

Sec.  y.  The  said  board  of  c*ontrol  shall  have  power  to  elect  the  director, 
teachers,  and  such  other  oflficjcrs,  agents,  and  servants  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  said  station  and  S(»hool,  fixing  their  compensation,  and  suall 
manage  said  school  and  station  as  in  their  judgment  they  think  best. 

Skc.  4.  For  the  eijuipment  and  imx>rovement  of  said  station  and  school  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  agricultural  fund  in  the  tre4isury.  not  otherwise 
api>ropriate<l,  the  sum  of  $1,500,  one- fourth  of  said  sum  to  Ix?  paid  quarterly  to 
tiie  treasurer  of  said  lx)ard  of  control,  who  sluill  give  ]K)nd  in  dr)uble  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation,  fi>r  the  safe-keeping  and  faithful  application  of  the  sum 
appropriated,  the  bond  to  1^  approved  by  the  judge  of  probate  of  Macon  County 
and  filed  in  his  office,  a  certified  copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarde<l  to  the  com- 
missioner of  agric^ulture.  to  be  pla^-eil  on  file  in  his  office. 

Sec.  5.  The  trustees  of  the  said  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  shall 
furnish  for  the  use  of  said  stiitiou  and  s;'hcK)l  all  the  neciessary  lands  and  build- 
ings, and  for  such  use  they  shall  make  no  charge  against  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Sec.  6.  The  lM>ard  of  ct>ntrol  must  cause  such  exixiriments  to  l>e  made  at  said  sta- 
tion as  will  advance  the  interest  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  must  cause  such  chem- 
ical analyses  to  l)ejnade  as  are  detuned  necessary.  All  such  analyses,  if  requested, 
are  to  be  under  the  suix?rvision  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  l.)y  the  chemist 
of  the  agricultural  dei)artment  without  charge. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  control  may  adopt  such  nilos  and  regulations  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  that 
the  colored  race  may  have  the  opjiortunity  of  acquiring  an  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  agriculture  in  all  its  various  bran(!hes. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  the  purx)ose  of  this  act  to  appropriate  t^)  the  support  of  the  exjierl- 
mont  station  (^stablisluHl  by  this  act;  th(;  sums  a])proi)riated  in  this  act  are  appro- 
priated only  for  the  i)uriH)se  of  maintaining  and  operating  exi)eriinental  stations 
with  the  view  of  educating  and  training  colored  students,  as  herein  named,  in  sci- 
entific agriculture. 

Si:c.  0.  The  Alalmma  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  at  Montgomery-, 
is  hereby  (constituted  an  exjx'riment  station  and  shall  be  under  its  present  lx>ard 
of  tnistees.  and  $1,000  jn^r  annum  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  treasury  to 
tlie  credit  of  the  agricultural  dei)artment,  not  otfierw'i'^e  appropriated,  for  the  pur- 
j>ose  t)f  oi>erating  an  experiment  station  in  connection  with  said  Alabama  State 
Normal  Sch<-)ol  for  Colc>red  Students,  at  Mi^ntgomery. 

Act  nj)i)roved  February  V.\,  JSiU. 

SiccTiON  1 .  Inasmuch  as  by  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  more  complete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  collegas  for  the  b^'iiefit  of  agi*iculturv  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  iipproved  August  JH^,  ISUO,  tlie  grants  r)f  m<»ney  authorized  by  said  act  are 
)uade  subject  to  the  legislative  assent  of  th"  several'States  and  Territories  to  the 
puri>oseof  said  grant**,  it  is  hereby  declarf  d  that  the  aps^^nt  of  the  gi'ueral  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  is  given  to  the  purpos'*  of  tlie  grants  made  in  said  act  of 
Congress;  and  the  trustees  of  the?  instituti<»n  r«  ceiving  said  grants  are  hereby 
directed  to  comi)]y  with  Ihetrrms  nnd  conditions  exj>ress('d  in  the  act  aforesiiid, 
using  all  moneys  feceivetl  under  siiid  acrt  of  Congress  faithfully  for  the  puri^oses 
nauKMl  therein. 

Sec.  *2.  The  division  of  the  fund  to  1x3  received  under  said  act  approved  August 
J30.  lsi»o,  botwoen  one  college  for  white  students  and  <»ne  institution  for  colored 
ELudents  sh;ill  be  based  from  yt-ar  to  year  ui)on  the  ratio  of  th(»  number  of  each 
rac-'  of  legal  school  age  to  tlil»  p»)pulati(»n  of  scIkk)!  age  in  the  Stat^  of  Alabama, 
as  shown  by  the  Stat.*  school  census  next  i>rec«^ding  the  annual  i)aynieut  of  .said 
fund  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  said  ratio  b-ing.  for  the  year'  h^SS-O.  whit« 
(oO.G)  fifty-six  and  six-tenths  per  (\'n\,  colored  (4:J.0  forty-three  and  four-tenths 
]x*r  cent;  it  lx)ing  provided  that  the  division  may  l>e  at  any  time  mcKlified  by 
the  written  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Iiiteriv>i-  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governor  of  Alabama. 

Se^'.  il  That  portivm  of  the  grant  of  money  received  by  the  State  of  Alabama 
under  said  act  of  (^^ngTess  approved  August  JJO,  1H90,  hert»in  set  apart  for  the  edu- 
cation (jf  white  students,  is  approi>riated  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  AlaU'ima,  at  Auburn,  and  that  i)ortion  of  the  said  grant  herein  set  apart 
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for  the  education  of  colored  sttidents  is  appropriated  to  the  Hiintsville  State 
Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Skc.  4.  That  the  money  appropriated  in  this  act  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  at  Auburn,  and  to  the  Hunts ville  State  Colored  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School  shall  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  as  ordered  by  the  trustees 
of  the  said  institutions,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor,  approved  by  the  governor.* 
(Approved  February  13th,  1891.) 

ARIZONA. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona  Territory,  IflOL] 

Sec.  3625.  There  shall  bo  established  in  this  Territory,  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Tucson,  in  the  county  of  Pima,  upon  the  grounds  secured  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided,  an  institution  of  learning  under  the  name  of  the 
**  University  of  Arizona." 

Sec.  3626.  The  object  of  the  university  shall  be  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Territory  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 

Sec.  3627.  The  government  of  the  university  shall  vest  in  a  board  of  regents,  to 
consist  of  a  president  and  three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  as  hereinafter 
provided,  and  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  shall,  during  their  respective  terms  of  office,  be  members  of 
said  board. 

Sec.  3628.  The  members  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  by  and  with  the  ad^^ce  and  consent  of  the  council,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  council  concurring  therein,  and  shall  hold  their  offices, 
respectively,  except  those  appointed  to  the  first  board,  for  the  term  of  four  years 
from  the  first  Monday  of.  August  succeeding  their  appointment  and  nntU  the 
appointment  of  a  successor. 

Sec.  3630.  The  regents  of  the  university  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  con- 
stitute a  body  corporate  with  the  name  and  style  of  the  **  Board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,**  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  shall  be 
known  in  law:  have  i)erpetual  succession;  may  sue  and  be  sued:  may  purchase, 
retreive,  and  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  TeiTitory  of 
Arizona  and  the  use  of  said  university;  of  contracting  and  being  contracted  with; 
of  making  and  using  a  common  seal,  and  altering  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  3631.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  regent  each  of 
the  members  of  said  board  of  regents  shall  execute  a  bond,  with  two  or  more 
sufficient  sureties,  to  bo  approved  by  the  governor,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $5,000,  and 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  of  office  similar  to  the  oath  required  of  other  Terri- 
torial officers,  which  bond  and  oath  shall  be  filed  and  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
Territorial  treasurer. 

Sec.  3632.  The  regents  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  librarian, 
each  of  whom  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  It  shall  be  tlie 
duty  of  the  secretary  to  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  carefully  to 
preserve  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  to  i)erform  such  other  duties  pertaining  to 
his  office  as  the  board  of  regents  may  from  time  to  time  require.  The  treasurer  shall 
keep  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him,  and 
shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  the 
br^ard  of  regents  may  re(iuire.  The  board  of  regents  shall  api)oint  one  of  its  mem- 
bers treasurer  and  one  of  its  members  secretary,  but  no  one  memV)er  shall  hct 
app<^)inted  to  lx)th  the  said  offices  of  treasurer  and  secretary.  The  secretary  shall 
receive  in  full  for  all  compensation  as  such  secretary  the  sum  of  $15  per  month. 
No  compensation  shall  bo  paid  to  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  3633.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  ])ower,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to 
enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the  university;  to  elect  a  chancellor,  who  shall 
be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  when  the  chancellor  is  absent 
from  any  meeting  of  the  board,  the  board  may  ai)point  a  president  pro  tern.;  they 
mav  also  appoint  and  employ  the  requisite  number  of  professors  and  tutors,  and 
sucli  other  officers  and  employees  as  they  may  deem  ex]iedient,  and  they  shall  also 
determine  the  amount  of  their  resx)ective  salaries. 

Sec.  3634.  The  university  shall  consist  of  five  departments: 

1.  The  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  department  of  theory  and  practice,  and  elementary  instruction, 

3.  The  department  of  agriculture. 

4.  The  normal  department. 

5.  The  department  of  mineralogy  and  school  of  mines 
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The  imincMliate  government  of  tlie  several  departments  shall  be  intmsted  to  their 
resi>ective  faculties,  bnt  the  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  x)ower  to  regulate  the 
course  of  instiuction,  and  prescrilx*,  under  tlie  advice  of  the  holders  of  the  pro- 
fessorships, the  books  to  be  U8e<l  and  authorities  to  l>e  followed  in  the  several  dei)art- 
ments,  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually 
bonf erred  and  granteil  by  other  universities. 

Skc.  JJ6J>5.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  power  to  remove  any  officer  or 
emi>l()yee  connected  with  the  institution,  other  than  the  chancellor  or* member  of 
the  lK)ard  of  regents,  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  university 
require  it. 

Sk.\  30;56.  The  foe  of  admi3;^ion  to  the  university  shall  never  exceed  the  sum  of 
$*20,  and  the  charge  for  tuition  in  any  of  the  departments  shall  never  exi-eed  in 
onf»  year,  to  the  residents  of  the  Territory,  $50,  and  aa  soon  as  the  increase  of  the 
university  fund  will  permit,  the  tuition  in  the  first  and  second  departments  shall 
bo  without  charge  to  all  students  in  the  same  who  aro  residents  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  'S&Sl.  The  board  of  regents  are  authorized  to  expend  such  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  university  fund  and  the  funds  hereinafter  provided  for  said  uni- 
versity aa  they  may  deem  expe<lient  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  upon 
tho  grounds  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  the  purchase  of  api)aratus,  a  library, 
and  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

Sk<\  3638.  The  board  of  regents  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the  governor 
of  the  Territory  on  or  before  the  2d  day  of  January  of  each  year,  exhibiting  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  university  in  its  several  departments,  the  course  of  study 
followed,  tho  numlx^r  of  professors  employed  and  of  students  in  attendance,  the 
amomit  of  receipts  and  exi)enditures,  and  such  other  information  as  they  may 
deem  proper.  Meetings  of  tho  board  may  be  CAlle<l  in  such  manner  as  the  board 
of  regents  may  i>rescril>e,  and  any  two  of  them,  with  the  chancellor,  at  a  meeting 
regularly  called,  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  a  less  num- 
ber may  a<ljourn  from  time  to  time.  No  sectarian  tenets,  opinions,  doctrines,  or 
principles  shall  be  tauglit  in  any  of  the  departments  of  said  university,  nor  shall 
adhesion  to  any  sectarian  tenet  or  opinion  be  required  to  entitle  any  i>erson  to  be 
admitted  as  a  student  in  said  university,  and  no  such  tenets  or  opinions  sliall  be 
required  as  a  qualification  for  any  person  as  a  regent,  tutor,  or  professor  of  such 
university. 

Six\  3039.  The  coini>ensation  of  said  ]x)ard  of  regents  shall  l>e  $5  per  day  each 
for  oiwh  dav's  actual  attendance  upon  said  board,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  each 
mile  actually  traveled  to  and  from  the  pliice  of  meeting:  Proinded,  That  only  one 
mileage  shall  l>e  allowed  each  member  for  each  session:  And  provided.  That  no 
memlier  of  said  board  shall  receive  comi)ensation  in  any  one  year  exceeding  the 
sum  of  $150. 

Hf.c.  30-10.  For  tho  supiwrt  of  said  university,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  here- 
inlx'foro  made,  there  shall  be.  and  is  hereby,  appropriated  the  i)roceeds  from  the 
sale  of  all  lands  that  have  bet^n  or  may  htTeafter  Im?  grante<l  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Territory  for  university  puri>oses,  or  of  any  moneys  granted  by  the  same 
for  like  j>uri)oses,  and  the  i)roceeds  of  all  lands,  money,  or  other  property  given 
by  indi^Tiduals  or  appropriated  by  the  Territory  for  the  like  puriKJse,  all  of  which 
shall  l>o  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  or  income  of  which,  together 
with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may  remain  imsold,  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated and  annually  applie<l  to  the  specific  object  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or 
appropriation;  and  no  such  money,  property,  or  proceeds  shall  under  any  pretense 
bo  applied,  used,  or  loaned  for  any  uses  or  i)urix>ses  wlmtsoever. 

Skc.  r)C43.  There  shall  Ix)  a  Territorial  irmsdim  for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  archaeological  resources,  specimens  of  the  mineral  wealth,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Territory. 

\  Skc.  3613.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall  direct  and  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  museum. 

!  Skc.  3641.  There  shall  be  set  apart  in  the  rooms  of  the  Territorial  university  a 
suftlcieut  amount  of  si>a<;e  t^)  acconmimlat^J  such  articles  as  may  be  received  for 
the  Territorial  museum,  which  shall  be  under  tho  direct  sui>ervision  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  tlie  university. 

f  Sec.  3649.  "Whenever  hereafter  any  student  of  tho  University  of  Arizona  shall 
be  expf?lled  by  the  fac^ulty  or  lx)ard  of  regents  of  said  university,  the  said  student 
so  exi)elled  shall  be  required  to  give  ui)  to  tho  said  board  of  regents  his  cadet*s 
unif(>rni. 

'  Skc.  3650.  The  board  of  regents  is  authorized,  and  is  hereby  required,  ujwn  the 
surrender  of  the  cadet's  uniform  by  any  student  or  cadet  exfjelltd.  to  pay,  out  of 
any  moneys  on  hand  in  the  '*  University  of  Arizona  fund  "  not  otherwise  appro- 
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priated,  the  cost  price  of  said  uniform,  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  said  student  or  cadet. 

Sec.  3651.  Any  student  or  cadet  of  said  University  of  Arizona  who  has  been 
expelled  from  the  said  university  and  after  said  expulsion  is  found  wearing  a 
cadet's  uniform  in  any  public  place  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
therefor  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  and,  in  default  of  the  payment  of 
the  fine,  to  five  days'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 

Sec.  3652.  There  shall  be  levied  annually,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  directed 
to  be  levied  and  collected,  a  tax  of  three-fifths  instead  of  two-fifths  of  a  mill,  as 
heretofore  provided  by  law,  on  each  $1  of  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  x)er8onal 
property  in  the  Temtory  of  Aiizona,  and,  when  collected,  to  be  placed  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer  in  the  fund  known  as  the  university  fund.  The  Territorial 
auditor  shall  certify  the  rate  of  tax  as  above  stated  to  the  several  boards  of  super- 
visors throughout  the  Territory,  and  said  board  of  supervisors  are  herelyr  directed 
and  required  to  enter  such  rate  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  their  respective  counties 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  is  provided  by  law  in  relation  to 
other  Territorial  or  coxmty  taxes.  The  tax  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  is  hereby  made  a  lien  against  the  property  assessed,  wluch  lien 
shall  attach  on  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  each  year,  and  shall  not  be  satisfied 
or  removed  until  such  tax  is  paid. 

Sec.  3653.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Aiizona  are  authorized  to 
expend  such  portion  of  the  university  fund  and  such  other  funds  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  said  university  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  erection  and  fur- 
nishing of  suitable  buildings  and  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  university. 

Sec.  3654.  The  Territorial  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his 
warrant  on  the  Territorial  treasurer  for  all  claims  approved  and  allowed  by  the 
said  board  of  regents  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  Territorial  treas- 
urer is  hereby  authorized  and  diiected  to  pay  said  warrants  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  university  fund. 

Sec.  3655.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  loan  of 
$25,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  negotiated  and  made  on  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  anmim. 

Sec.  3056.  The  treasurer  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  and  deliver  to  said  **  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona," and  said  board  of  regents  are  hereby  authorized  to  sell  not  exceeding  $25,000 
of  the  bonds  of  this  Territory,  bearing  interest  at  5  i>er  cent  i)er  annum,  which 
interest  shall  be  payable  annually  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  on  the  first 
Monday  m  January  in  each  year  at  the  office  of  the  Territorial  treasurer.  The 
principal  of  said  bonds  shall  be,  and  is,  expressly  made  payable  in  gold  coin  of  the 
United  States,  within  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  shall  be  of 
such  denomination  as  the  said  board  of  regents  shall  direct,  and  shall  bear  the 
date  of  their  issue  and  shall  be  signed  by  said  treasurer  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
and  countersigned  by  the  president  of  said  board  of  regents  in  his  official  capacity,  • 
and  shall  have  the  seal  of  the  said  board  of  regents  af&xed  thereto,  and  the  faith 
of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  is  hereby  pledged  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  and 
the  interest  accruing  thereon,  as  herein  provided.  J 

Sec.  3657.  Coupons  for  the  interest  accruing  on  said  bonds  shall  be  attached 
thereto  severally,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  without  injury  or  mutilation  to 
the  bond.  Said  coupons  shall  be  consecutively  numbered,  and  shall  bear  the 
number  of  the  bond  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Terri- 
torial treasurer. 

Sec.  3658.  Said  bonds  shall  he  prepared  and  signe<l  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  with  said  coupons  attached  thereto,  and  delivere<l  to  said 
board  of  regents  of  the  Universitv  of  Arizona  at  any  time  hereafter  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  said  treasurer  shall  liave  been  requested  by  said  board  of  regents 
so  to  do,  taking  receipt  of  said  board  therefor. 

Sec.  3659.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  Territorial  treasurer  in  having  said 
bonds  prex)ared  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory,  from  any 
money  therein  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  only  upon  waiTants 
drawn  by  the  Territorial  auditor  upon  the  certificiite  of  the  Territorial  treasurer 
that  the  exi)ense  has  been  incurred  and  that  the  claim  is  just. 

Sec.  3660.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  to  keep  and  transmit 
to  his  successor  a  permanent  record  of  all  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  it  shau  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona also  to  keep  a  permanent  record  in  the  office  of  said  board  and  of  all  bonds 
gold,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  price  received  bjr  said  board  under  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act,  and  transmit  to  the  governor  a  certified  copy  of  said  record  as 
soon  as  said  bonds  shall  have  been  sold. 
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Six  .  :^iUll.  Tilt*  l>oaril  of  T^■y^>m^  ni  tli  •  T'Tiiv«'rsi:y  (.i  Aiizraia  is  horeby  aulhor- 
iz'Ml  ti>  domaiKl  <»f  aihl  ror»  ivv  fr..m  Hio  treasunri*  tho  lioiuls  iintboriztHl  by  this 
r.(  t  to  In?  issiKMl  fiinl  s«jbl.  or  hin-li  pari  ot  tlie  suiuo  as  iu  thf  jud^iriaent  of  this 
l)t»ar(l  ^lulll  l»o  iiofossary  to  i-arry  ont  rh*-  jmrin  .ms  at  ihi-j  act.  liiifl  after  the  sa:ne 
{.hall  have  Ijt^en  cunii torsi Kiie<l  by  tb»>  rhaurt  llor  of  ih<'  riiiversity  <if  Arizfoin  tho 
:^iiil  b;>anl  uf  resftnts  U  b'-n  by  authorize  J  t.>  s«ii  saiil  1k»iu1s  for  the  purj^so  of 
coiL-^hiictinf?  aiul  fTiniisbin^^  Viirrm  tho  pfr.mr.ds  of  iiie  niiiver.^ty  the  iifjcc^sary 
bnilcliniJC:^  to  iirr>vbV  prciH'r  a«-i  nuiiiiixlatioiis  for  a  imisouia.a  library,  and  admiii- 
istrative  offices  of  the  ni.ivi'rsiiy.  Any  moneys  ri'iriv«Ml  by  s«'iid  l>i%:ird  from  rlie 
Mile  of  Ihriids  aTid  ni>t  ('xpi'ndf*d'Tindfr*tbi*  p?  >vii;i»'ns  of  th's  act  f<^r  construerii:;. 
and  funiisbinK  J^iiid  liiiildinji:.s  as  ben-in  rc»nrirod  shall  be  jmid  into  the  Terriroriat 
troasiiry,  and  by  tbi'  treasiir^T  plncod  in  tIic  nnivorsity  funds  by  this  act  croatKi. 
S:a'.  :'i<)(»'J.  B*?foro  tiio  sab- of  any  <  f  said  Unids  lit-.'  said  >)oard  of  lijixents  shall 
can>ono1i^HMif  smh  salo  \o  bo  ])n'!)ii>>bcd  in  I'/ur  daily  n(•^%■si>.l].er.s  published  iu 
ETii^ish,  om  at  the  ciiy  of  Nrvr'Vork.  StUe  of  New  \\*ik:  one  al  the  city  of  Siui 
Francisco,  State  ol'  California:  on-:  at  the  'A-rritr.rial  raja'al,  and  on*:  at  the  city 
of  Tucson,  in  snid  T'  rnto? y.  oncli  notice  siiall  .-iH-c'u'y  the  amount  (^f  bonds  tr) 
be  sold,  the  rati*  oi'  iiit'Ti-sr  iln-y  shall  b<  :a*.  tlu^  pla«jo,  day.  and  hour  of  sale,  and 
that  sealed  propoc^als  >vill  l^i»  reeeive*!  by  said  bojivd  oC  reici-nts  \dthin  one  month 
from  tlr^  expiration  of  .-iM-b  ]>nbli(.ation.  ;*»id  ib.at  u-  ne  rf  s;:!d  Ixmds  v:ill  l)e  p!»lff. 
for  b'Sh  sum  than  their  par  value:  and  av  the  place.  0,1  tlie  day  and  hour  named 
in  s:iid  notice,  the  imavd  of  refjenis  shall  o^m^u  all  se;iled  iir<;pos:ils  received  by  ir, 
and  sl)all  award  tlio  pvaw-haso  of  said  boLd.-i  to  the  iii|rh(  st  bidder  or  bidders  ther»> 
for:  rro'-lihtJ,  Tliat  sneh  bid  shall  not  he  frr  a  le.-^^  s am  than  the  j>ar  value  of 
said  bonds:  Ami  j'l  nr.'ih^u  h.'rthrr.  That  s-iid  board  of  re;i^ents  may  re.ie<?t  any  and 
all  bids  if  they  deem  it  to  the  advaniar^e  of  t}i;>  Territory:  .[mf  ^>ry»viiUuJ  ftirihei\ 
Thai  if  iione  ()f  ^,iid  bids  are  ac<ept»  d  sidd  bo:u*«l  (kf  rcK^nts  shall  aprain  advertise 
said  bonili?  Iit  Siile  and  j-roce^l  us  hereinber<;re  ]irovided  under  fresh  notice  of 
sale. 

Si'.c.  ;5^»ii;J.  For  the  payme:ic  of  the  inbTOsi;  .m  the  Innids  is.*?ucd  under  this  act. 
aft-  r  huch  Ixnid.-.  shall  )«ave  Win  issuvd.  there  is  hi  ii'l)y  levieil  annually,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  t;i.\>s  i.-tV.'i*^v:j-.'.Mlir»'ct«  d  trJ  bi-  ]•"•. ird  and  colb'cbd.a  tax  of  one-half 
c(iit  on  e«icii  SIO.*  of  till'  :tr-s<ssed  value  of  .dl  rt  :d  and  ]»rr!-onal  proixTty  in  the 
I  T<  rrit'-ry  i'f  Arizona,  to  bi-  placed  by  the  Teiritovial  treasurer  in  a  fund  to  l)e 

!:  known  as  th<^  '"  Univeii-jity  iater'.*it  load:**  rnd  comme-iiin/j:  ten  yi.arri  thi?reafter 

i  th«  TO  shall  be  in  like  nianni  r  annu.iJly  ievi-.-d  and  c«irn\-Ud  sn-li  an  addititmal 

i  amonni  as  shall  pay  .:J.r,ooof  the  piincii^al  of  haid  bonds  and  any  am'junt  of 

iuliivsi:  accrued  tli*'ri'«>n  and  rHUiainiuK  un]iaid  by  said  inlen^r  fund,  to  the  end, 
intent,  and  pnrpoi^e  that  all  of  the  prin<-i])al  and'  inb'r*'st  oi"  said  lK>nds  shall  be 
'j  fully  i»aid  durinir  the  ]?•:  rioij  i.f  tv%*;  nly  y«ij's  fr  >:ii  the  dat»'  of  their  itisuance.     Tlie 

ji  Territoiial  amlitor  ^hall  cerii'V^he  raieof  tax  c<;n4»nted  by  liim  to  the  several 

'I  l>;>;!rd«  (»!:'•  suptrxisi-rs  thi*«»u;4;h.' ut  the  Tt  iritory  n^-o-ssary  t  >  rair-e  the  required 

:'  amount.  fr»r  tlie  rtdi  ni]riii)n  of  the-  i't»iids  as  above  staled,  and  the  said  ])«^rds  of 

I  sni>er visors  are  h'.-ivby  din-cir-1  a.nd  rcf^ninMi  to  riiti'T  j-nch  rah^  on  the  at^sessment 

I  rolls  of  tin  ir  n  sn*ttive  ( r.iij.'ii--.  in  tlte  saim-  iiKPiner  and  vitli  the  same  effect  as 

|.  is  ])T«>vided  by  law  in  r"lati'»!i  t'l  ce.ht.r  Ti-rriturial  and  coijniy  ta.ves.     Every  tax 

levi.  d  under  tlu-  ]ir.»visif.'i.'s  or  ;j':'^v»ri:y  of  this  ad  i.-'  hrreljy  *7iVide  a  lien  aj^ainst 
■I-  I  he  i.voiierty  as^esM-'l.  which  li«  u  shall  altach  on  il>e  tlrst  Aloailay  in  February  in 

f  ,-;e.di  year,  aiid  ^iiall  nr^t,  b.saTisil*  .1  or  reiiiov<-d  UTiiil  sncli  x-.w  has  Ih'i^n  paid.   "All 

r  moneys  d.i'iwd  fr<»iU  i;i\»-s  a  itl  Idolized  nv  tiiis  ^ettion  sli.ill  be  pai.l  inti>  the  Ter- 

rib.>rial  trease.ry  and  sl::dl  In*  .'ipjlicd: 

1.  To  ilie  pa\mi'Tit  of  inier*  >t  on  Ih--  bond-;  i.-:  ued  bv  t!ii^  p-"'^  J^i"^^^  "^  ^^^^^  ^^^■ 
.  V.  To  the  ]iaym«Mit  of  tjjv  i»:i]ici]>al  of  such  b«»i!«ls:  /v».f'i/.v/.  That  all  moneys 

:!  rt  m.-iinin.LC  in  Vhf;  T«-rrit«»rial  tnaMiry.  af*"r  \\\"  ]):iynH  lit  oi"  the  interest  and  prin- 

■  ^  ci]fal  in  cfn-h  \ear  thrreai'ler.  as  }'i-r«*in  ]ir«ivi<bMl.  after  the  issuance  (if  any  lK»7ids 

,:  undi-r  ;his  ai  t,  >.li;in   li»  ti ji'isiVrr  mI   by  ilie  'J'erritorial  treasurc-r  lo  a  fund  whi'.h 

:|  ^hall  be  known  as  th-.-  **  T'niversity  1  iuwl."  and  -lie  Terrir^-vial  ir-.-:isiirer  is  ht  V'-by 

I*  authoii/ed  arnl  direcr«d  to  o]>fn  ;•  st'p:4Ta:!'  ac<  minr  with,  find  Icep  siiid  moneys 

\  ."o  transtern  d  to  said  fund,  and  all  «»ther  nu-neys  which  are  ]»aid  i»ito  said  fund, 

f  separat(\  and  a]iply  the  sani-.'  (;id}-  in  ].r.y.i»ients  of  the  cxp('rises  of  the  ma:i:te- 

'I  n a n c e  of  sa i il ; i n i ye rr'i r y . 

Silt'.  ;30r>l.  \Vh«-never.  a  Tier  ili^»  expir/iiion  of  ten  years  from  the  issnnnce  of 
any  bonds  imder  this  act,  there  vmjains  afti-r  tho  pa\nnent  of  the  interest,  as  x*ro- 
viib^l  in  this  MM'tion.  a  ^nvidn-'^  "i  sO.rHH)  or  mor**.  it  shall  \y<^  the  duty  of  the  Terri- 
toii.d  treasurer  to  advertise  for  ihe  s]»ace  of  one  month  in  like  manner  as  said 
,  b(  ,ard  of  regents  of  univer>ity  ii-l  vertisi'  for  bid.-,  as  set  forth  in  section  ^orrj  herein, 
which  adveitisenH^nt  shall  stari-  tin-  amount  in  the  .'■inkin.u:  fund  and  the  numl)er 
of  bunds,  num])erin,LC  them  in  or<lcr  id"  th»ir  isMumce,  comnnrncin;^  at  the  lowest 
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nnmbcr  thon  outstanding,  which  snch  fund  is  set  apart  to  pay  and  discharge,  and 
if  snch  bonds  so  nnmbered  in  snch  advertisements  shall  not  be  presented  for  -pay- 
ment  and  cancellation  at  the  expiration  of  such  publications,  then  sncli  fund  shall 
remain  in  the  treasnry  to  discharge  such  bonds  whenever  presented,  but  they  shall 
draw  no  interest  after  the  expiration  of  such  publication.  Before  any  such  bonds 
Hhall  be  paid  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  Territorial  auditor,  who  shall  indorse 
on  each  bond  the  amount  due  thereon,  and  shall  write  across  the  face  of  each  bond 
the  date  of  its  surrender  and  the  name  of  the  i)erson  surrendering  the  same. 

Sec.  3665.  The  Territorial  treasurer  shall  keep  a  full  and  particular  account 
and  record  of  all  his  proc-eedings  undei'  this  act,  and  of  the  bonds  redeemed  and 
surrendered,  and  he  shall  submit  to  the  governor  an  abstract  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings under  this  act  with  his  annual  report,  to  be  by  the  governor  laid  before  the 
legislature  biennially,  and  all  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  matter  provided 
in  this  act  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  party  interested,  or 
the  governor,  or  a  committee  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  or  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  both. 

Seo.  3666.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  treasurer  to  pay  the  interest  on 
said  bonds  when  the  same  falls  due,  out  of  the  interest  fund,  if  sufficient,  and  if 
said  fund  be  not  sufficient,  then  to  pay  the  deficiency  out  of  the  general  fund: 
Procidfd,  That  the  Territorial  auditor  shall  first  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Territo- 
rial treasurer,  payable  to  the  order  of  said  treasurer,  for  the  amount  of  interest 
money  about  to  become  due  and  payable  out  of  the  general  fund,  which  said 
interest  warrant  shall  be  drawn  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  maturing  of 
the  interest. 

Sec.  3667.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  subject,  however,  to  its  approval 
and  ratification  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

AKKANSAS. 

Constitution  (1874),  Article  XIV:  Sec.  2.  No  money  or  property  belonging  to 
the  public-school  fund,  or  to  this  State  for  the  benefit  of  schools  or  universities, 
shall  ever  be  used  for  any  other  than  the  respective  puriwSes  to  which  it  Mongs. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  A  Digrest  of  the  Statutos  of  Arkansas,  EmLracinj?  all 
Laws  of  a  0«^ucral  Nature  in  force  at  the  Close  of  the  Session  of  the  General  Aaecinbly  of  IWW, 
by  Sanders  and  Hill.    Columbia,  Mo.,  1894.] 

Sec.  4054.  By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  January  31,  1867,  the  State  of 
Arkansas  signified  and  declared  her  assent  to  the  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip 
authorized  and  contained  in  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  18G2,  and  July 
23,  186C,  which  tenns  and  conditions  were  as  follows: 

First.  The  State  of  Arkansas  will  replace  any  i)oi'tion  of  the  fund  provided  by 
section  4  of  said  act,  or  any  portion  of  the  interest  thereon,  which  shall  by  any 
action  or  contingency  be  dimmished  or  lost,  so  that  the  capital  fund  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished,  and  will  apply  the  annual  interest  thereon  regularly,  with- 
out diminution,  to  the  jmrposes  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  said  act  of 
C<>n*<ress.  subject  only  to  the  exception  contained  in  section  5  of  the  act  last 
referred  to. 

St'cond.  The  State  of  Arkansas,  further  assenting,  agrees  that  no  jwrtion  of  said 
fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any 
pretenst^  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  rei>air  of  any  build- 
ing or  buildings. 

Third.  The  State  of  Arkansas  further  agrees  to  provide  at  least  not  less  than  one 
college,  as  prescribed  in  the  fourth  section  of  said  act  of  Congress,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  amendatory  of  said  act,  and  also  to  pay  the  United  States  the 
amount  received.of  any  lauds  previously  sold  to  which  the  title  of  purchasers  was 
valid. 

Fourth.  The  State  of  Arkansas  further  agrees  that  an  annual  report  shall  be 
made  regarding  the  progress  of  each  college,  in  accordance  with  paragi'aph  4  of 
6e<-tion  5  of  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  18G2. 

Sec.  4055.  By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  March  7,  1880,  the  State  of 

Arkansas  accepted  the  appropriation  and  assented  to  the  t^rms  contained  in  an  act 

of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887,  entitled  **An  act  to  establish  agricultural 

oxiKiriment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several  Stiites 

Tinder  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary 

thereto."    The  sum  of  $15,000  per  annum  was  appropriated  by  said  act  of  Congress 

for  the  maintenance  and  necessary  exx)enFe8  of  such  agricultural  experiment  sta- 

\S^V  ^S^  T^®  ^^^  8^™  ^^  appropriated  by  the  aforesaid  ac^t  of  the  general  assem- 

Diy  to  the  Industrial  University.    By  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  general  assembly  the 
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said  appropriation  was  accepted  and  assented  to  in  tmst  for  the  xises  and  pur- 
poses expre88<Ml  in  the  aforesaid  act  of  Conpress  sot  forth  in  the  sncceeding  section. 

Sec.  4056.  It  shall  he  the  object  and  duty  of  siiid  experiment  stations  to  conduct 
original  researches  or  verify  exiierimeiits  on  the  phjf  siology  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same; 
the  chemical  comjwsition  of  useful  idants  at  their  different  st^iges  of  growth:  the 
comiMirative  advantiiges  of  rotjitive  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  varying  series  of 
croi)s:  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation;  the  analyses  of  soils  and 
waters:  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificiid,  with  exi)eri- 
ments  designed  to  test  their  comparative  effec^ts  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the 
adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plantii;  the  composition  and  digesti- 
bilit;.'  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic questions  involved  in  the  produi!tion  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  such  other 
researcht^s  or  exi>eriments  ]>earing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
Unite<l  States  as  may  in  eacdi  case  be  doeme<l  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories. 

Se'  '.  4057.  By  an  a<^t  of  the  general  assembly  of  April  9.  lyOl ,  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas ac(.'epted  the  grant  and  assented  t<>  the  provihi<jns  of  an  act  of  Congress  of 
August  iJO,  1890,  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  8Ui)port  of  tlm  colleges 
for  the  l>enefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  established  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2, 1WC2.  One  of  the  conditions  of  said  grant  was  that  in  States 
where  the  white  and  negro  races  were  sepai-ately  educated  and  there  was  a  col- 
lege for  the  education  of  the  negro  race,  that  the  State  should  e<iuitably  divide 
said  appropriatitm.  Pursuant  thereto  the  State  of  Arkansas  divide<l  the  same  as 
follows:  Eight-elevenths  for  the  Industi-ial  University,  at  Fayette ville,  and  three- 
elevenths  for  the  Branch  Normal  College  thereof,  at  Pine  Bluff. 

Sr.c.  4058.  By  the  a<!t  of  Congress  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  there 
was  proAnde<l  an  appropriation  of  $15,(X>0  for  each  State  ticcepting  the  same  for 
the  year  1890,  and  the  same  sum  and  an  annual  incrciise  thereof  of  $1 .000  addi- 
tional to  the  preceding  year  for  ten  years,  and  the  annual  amount  thereafter  to  be 
$x*5.<KK),  said  sum  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agiictdture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical, 
i  natural,  and  economi(;  science,  "with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the 

I  industries  of  life  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

I  Sec.  4i)59.  The  State  treasurer  shall  receive,  mider  his  official  responsibility,  all 
sums  duo  and  to  become  due  from  the  United  Stat^^s  from  the  appropriation  men- 

■  .    tioned  in  the  i)rtK?eding  section  and  pay  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  the  aforesaid 

II  university  and  branch  thereof  in  the  proix>rtion  aforesaid.     (Act  April  9, 1891, 
i  sec.  9.) 

Sec.  4060.  The  State  treasurer  shall  be  the  financial  agent  and  trustee  of  the 
I  St^ite,  to  apply  for  and  receive  of  the  United  States  all  the  land  s<'rip  to  which  the 

1  State  may  be  entitle<l  by  reason  of  the  acc<?ptanc<;  of  the  tei-ms  of  the  act  of  Con- 

gress of  July  2.  1802,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof.     (Act  March  27,  1871,  sec.  1.) 

Sec.  4001.  All  i)roperty  or  lx)nds  donated  or  bid  for  the  location  of  said  univer- 
sity, and  accepted  by  said  board  of  trustees,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  funds  of 
said  university. 

Sec.  4002.  It  is  hereby  ma<le  the  alwoluto  duty  of  the  county  court  of  the  comity 
or  corporation  council  issuing  such  lx)nds  to  annually  lev>'  a  tax  and  collect  in 
currency  or  overdue  coupons  of  such  l)onds  a  sum  fully  sufficient  to  jmy  all  accru- 
ing interest  on  such  Itonds  and  incident4il  exiienst^  conuecte<I  therewith;  and  u]X)n 
failure  to  do  so,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  court  of  comjietent  jurisdiction,  upon 
tlio  application  of  any  one  or  more  holders  of  such  l>onds,  to  compel  such  county 
court  or  council  forthwith  to  lev\^  and  collect  such  sums  as  will  fully  pay  all  sucn 
interest  as  herein  provided  for.     (Act  March  27,  1871,  s<?cs.  9  and  10.) 

Sec.  4003.  It  shall  l)e  tho  duty  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  of  Washington, 
at  e^K-li  aimual  iu<x*ting  held  fdr  the  puri)ose  of  le\'>nng  taxes,  to  i)rovide  for  the 
levy  ot*  a  tax  of  I  mill  on  each  one  dollar's  worth  of  taxalde  proi)erty,  to  be  paid 
into  the  county  treasury  as  a  sinking  fund  to  bo  set  apart  and  kept  for  the  sole 
!    .  puri><>se  of  liquidating  the  thirty-year  8  i)er  cent  lM)iids,  known  as  *  *  college  bonds," 

held  in  trust  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
University. 

Sec.  40(i4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  said  county,  when  the  said 
taxes,  as  provided  in  section  4003,  shall  have  been  <-ollected  and  paid  to  him  annu- 
ally under  the  dii-ection  of  the  county  court  of  said  county,  to  invest  the  same  to 
the  best  iiossible  advantage  in  interest-bearing  l)onds  or  B<?curities  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  or  of  any  other  State  bearing  the  highest  rate  of  interest  and  deemed 
good  and  safe.    And  the  said  county  treasurer  shall  also,  in  like  manner,  as  the 
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Interest  shall  accrue  and  be  collected  on  the  investments  aforesaid,  from  time  to 
time  invest  said  interest  in  interest-bearing  bonds  or  good  secnrities. 

Skc.  4065.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  city  comicil  of  the  city  of  Fayette ville,  in 
said  county  of  Washington,  at  each  annual  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  levy- 
ing taxes,  to  provide  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  each  one  dollar's  worth 
of  taxable  property,  to  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury  as  a  sinking  fund,  set  apart 
and  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  liquidatmg  the  thirty-year  8  per  cent  bonds  ^ 
known  as  **  college  bonds,"  held  in  trust  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

Sec.  4066.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  said  city,  when  the  said  taxes- 
provided  for  in  section  4065  shall  have  been  collected  and  paid  to  him  annually 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  council  of  said  city,  to  invest  the  same  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  in  interest-bearing  bonds  or  securities  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
or  of  any  other  State  bearing  the  highest  rate  of  interest  and  deemed  good  and 
safe;  and  the  said  city  treasurer  shall  also,  in  like  manner,  as  the  interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  collected  on  the  investments  aforesaid,  invest  said  interest  in- 
interest-bearing  bonds  or  securities  as  aforesaid.     (Act  March  28,  1885.) 

Sec.  4067.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint,  and  there  is  hereby  created,  a  board  of  six  trustees  for  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  University,  to  be  appointed  one  from  each  Congressional 
district,  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
literary  pursuits  of  life  as  nearly  as  possible,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the 
term  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment  and  until  their  successors 
are  apixointea  and  qualified:  Provided^  When  the  first  appointment  is  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  two  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  six  years;  and  every  two 
years  thereafter  two  members  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of 
six  years.  The  governor  shall  be,  ex  officio,  president  of  said  board,  and  in  all 
cases  of  tie  votes  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote;  and  in  his  absence  the  board  shall 
elect  a  presiding  officer.  A  less  number  than  a  quorum  may  adjourn  from  time 
to  time.     (Act  March  80,  1887,  sec.  1 ,  as  amended  by  act  March  31,  1891.) 

Sec.  4068.  Said  board  is  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  a  corporate  body,  subject  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  now  jKJSsessed  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  university  under  existing  laws,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe 
an  affidavit  before  entering  upon  their  respective  duties,  to  faithfully,  diligently,, 
and  imjMirtially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.    (Act  March  30, 1887,  sec.  2.) 

Sec.  4069.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  all  rules  and' 
regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  said  university,  subject  to  the 

Erovisions  of  this  chapter  and  such  other  acts  of  the  general  assembly  as  may 
ereafter  be  prescribed.     (lb.,  sec.  4.) 

Sec.  4070.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  made  an  annual  report  of  the 
ojierations  and  condition  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments  of  said 
university,  which  shall  include: 

First.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  on  the  college  farm^.. 
the  kind  of  crops  raised,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  each  kind. 

Second.  The  manner  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  various  crops,  methods 
of  seeding  and  planting,  kind  and  variety  of  seeds,  manner  of  ctdtivating  and  of 
harvesting. 

Third.  The  several  kinds  and  descriptions  of  all  implements  used  in  the  various 
stages  of  the  different  crops,  with  reports  on  their  utility  and  adaptation  for  the 
purposes  used. 

Fourth.  The  time  of  preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing,  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  weather  and  its  influence  upon  the 
several  crop. 

Fifth.  The  kinds  of  fertilizers  used  and  crops  to  which  they  were  applied,  the 
time  and  manner  of  application,  and  the  several  results. 

Sixth.  A  detailed  and  systematic  account  of  the  number  of  days*  work,  of  ten 
working  hours  each,  of  men  and  teams  in  the  production  of  each  separately 
treated  crop,  said  statement  of  labor  to  be  in  three  divisions:  First,  up  to  the  time 
the  seed  are  deposited  in  the  ground;  secondly,  during  cultivation;  thirdly,  while 
harvesting  and  preparing  the  crop  for  market. 

Seventh.  A  full  and  accurate  yield  per  acre,  by  weight  or  measure,  of  all  crops 
raised  on  the  farm,  distinguishing  between  the  several  kinds  of  treatment  as  to 
lertmzera  used,  and  depth  of  plowing,  difference  of  cultivation,  times  of  harvest- 
ing, kind  or  variety  of  seed  used. 
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Eif^rhth.  Kind  and  qnantity  of  mac-liinery  and  t^nln  nsed  in  the  mechanical 
dtjjMirtment;  the  kind  and  quality  f>f  each  shop  «)r  division  of  said  department, 
and  an  approximate  <5oi5t  of  prudnctiou  of  each  article  manufactured.  (Act  March 
ao.  1S87,  sec.  10.) 

Skc.  4071.  The  board  of  trnsteos  shall  iiie(*t  annually,  and  shall  have  power  to 
hold  adjourned  meetinpi  when  the  lousiness  of  the  university  actually  requires  it, 
or  the  president  of  the  Ixxird  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  when  he  is  satisfied 
the  interests  of  the  university  re^iuirt?  it  or  when  five  members  of  the  board  iieti- 
tion  him  to  do  so.     (Act  May  i50,  1^74,  sffC.  4.) 

Skc.  4073.  The  prcisident  of  the  lK>ard  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board 
and  shall  p(?rform  all  such  duties  as  are  herein  n^uired  or  may  be  directed  hj 
said  Ixmrd,  without  salary  or  fees  or  jiny  comi)en.<ation  whatsoever,  except  sncA 
as  he  now  receives  for  other  si»rvices  for  the  State;  but  his  own  and  the  tmstees' 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  }>oard  bills  and  other  nwessary  incidental 
exiK'iises  in  carrj-ing  this  chapter  into  (ffrtH:t  shall  1m5  paid  by  the  State,  upon  the 
oflScial  rortifi<*ate  of  the  jK'rson  incurring  such  expense  Ixing  appro\'ed  by  the 
l>n'sidpnt  of  the  boanl,  which  sliall  lie  a  vrmcher  in  the  office  ol?  tlie  auditor  of  the 
Stat*?.  Said  trustees  shiiU  each  re<reive  §2.50  for  each  day  necessarily  consumed 
on  duty  as  such  trustees,  payable  as  alcove  provide<l  for.  (Act  March  27,  1871, 
sec.  12^  as  mfMlified  by  subsequent  legislation.) 

Si:c.  4074.  Siiid  boanl  of  trustees  shall  fix.  and  from  time  to  time  regulate,  the 
fees,  allowani-es,  salarie»>«,  and  wages  to  Vw  paid  an^hitects,  insiiectors.  professors, 
teachers,  agents,  committees,  servants,  or  other  necessary  employees;  and  they 
shall  observe  rigid  ec-onomy  in  such  exi>entlitures.     (lb. .  sec.  1«:  but  see  4094  seq.) 

Skc.  407.").  The  Iward  of  trusttH?s.  fur  any  cans<^  by  them  dtM^mwl  suflBinent,  shall 
have  i)Ower.  by  majority  vote  taken  at  any  meeting,  to  remove  any  member  from 
said  b<iard:  Pronded,  No  member  shall  be  so  n*moved  with<mt  as  many  as  five  of 
such  trustees  voting  for  such  removal;  and  when  any  member  of  said  board  shall 
l)e  so  remove<l  the  votes  of  the  trustees  shall  be  recorded,  and  the  president  of 
the  l)oard  shall  make  a  certificate  showing  the  result  of  such  voto  and  transmit 
tlK?  same  without  delay  to  the  g«)vemor,  who  shall  at  once  declare  the  commission 
which  had  l>een  issued  to  such  removed  trustee  viwate<l,  and  api>oiut  and  commiB- 
sion  B'jme  comiietent  man  U>  fill  the  vacancy  so  ocrcasioned. 

Sec.  4076.  The  said  board  of  tmst-ees  are  fully  emiM)wered  and  authorized,  either 
as  a  l>oard  or  through  any  committee  they  may  select  or  apiwint,  to  inquire  into 
and  fully  investigate  any  and  all  charges  that  have  l)een  or  may  be  preferred 
agfiinst  any  trustee  of  sifcid  board,  or  any  member  «;f  any  committee  appointed  by 
or  under  the  dinjction  of  said  board,  or  any  contractor,  architect, Ijuilder,  employee, 
or  agent  or  (itlier  person  acting  l)v  agr<'einent  with  or  authr»rity  of,  or  under, 
said  lM)ard  of  trustees,  or  any  of  the  committees  of  said  lx)ard.  in  any  cajMicity 
what<?ver:  and  for  the  pnriK)S(?s  of  such  investigations  or  inqtiiry,  said  bouxl,  or 
any  committee  appointt^l  by  tliem,  shall  lir>ld  mwtings  in  th»?  State  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  })e  designate<l  by  the  iKwird.  or  by  the  committee  so  appointed, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  comuiitte«»  of  said  }M)ard.  for  the  time  being, 
shall  have  full  and  ample  i>ower  to  issue  all  iiecessiir>'  pr<x-ess  for  summoning  and 
conii)eIling  attondanco  of  wituess<?s  before  such  iKUird  or  committee,  and  may 
impi>se  ui>on  all  witnesses  who  refuse  to  olK»y  such  progress,  or  to  testify  fully  and 
explicitly  before  such  Ixiard  or  committee  in  reference  to  any  and  all  such  matters 
as  may  be?  tlu;  subject  of  imiuiry,  all  th<»  pains  and  penalties  that  might  or  could 
Ix*  imposiMl  upon  such  witness  by  the  circuit  court  in  any  case  if  he  were  to  fail 
and  n?fuHe  to  apjK'ar  and  t»»stify  l)t'fore  tlie  i)n)iH'r  circuit  court  of  his  county  in 
a  cause  or  matter  legally  pending  therein,  after  Ining  duly  summoned  to  api)ear 
and  testify  therein,  and' siiid  prf)cess,  issu«*d  by  the  chairman  of  said  executive 
(^ommittei',  may  l)e  directed  to  any  sherilf ,  <N)roner,  or  constable  in  this  State;  and 
if  surli  olli<»or  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  (»x<H.-ut«*  such  process,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  tlie  ffjrfeitures,  i)ains,  and  iM^alties  which  might  or  could  be  imx>08ed 
uj)on  him  for  failing,  n^'gh^'ting,  or  refusing  to  serve  nfnvssary  or  projier  process 
from  a  circuit  court  in  his  own  county,  and  such  fine,  imi>risonment,  and  i)enalties 
as  can  be  so  ass<*ssed  shall  l^j  enforced  and  carried  out  upju  the  order  of  such  cliair- 
man  of  tlie  executive  c<mimittet^  which  chairman  shall  W>  re(iuiriHl  to  have  no 
ctmmiifision  to  so  act  except  as  a  meml)erof  the  boanl,  and  a  certificate  of  his 
election  or  appointment  to  such  place  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  president  of 
such  board. 

Skc.  4077.  The  material  parts  of  all  examinations  and  inquiries  had  by  any  com- 
mittee shall  bo  redu<;wl  to  writing  and  laid  bt>fore  the  l)oard  for  their  action:  and 
process  under  this  a(rt  shall  run  in  the  nanuj  of  the  State,  and  officers  and  wit- 
nesses shall  execute  and  obey  the?  same  without  any  advanced  fee  or  compensa- 
tion, and  their  accounts  or  claims  for  such  service  or  attendance,  or  other  costs 
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arising  in  snch  investigation,  shall  be  presented  to  said  board  of  tmstees,  and  they 
shall,  throngh  their  president,  order  certificates  issued  npon  their  treasurer  for 
reasonable  compensation.     (Act  April  5, 1^73. ) 

Sec.  4078.  The  board  of  tmstees  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University  at  the 
first  meeting  after  April  1,  1898,  shall  elect  a  secretary  of  the  board  and  a  treas- 
urer of  the  university,  who  shall  hold  their  oflices  two  years,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  in  like  manner  appointed  and  qualified. 

Skc.  4079.  Both  of  said  offices  shall  not  be  held  by  the  same  person  at  one  time. 

Sec.  4080.  The  said  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  each  execute  such  bonds  and 
perform  such  duties  as  are  now  required  by  law,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  4081.  The  compensation  allowed  the  secretary  shall  be  fixed  at  $600  per 
annum  and  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  fixed  at  $300  per  annum,  and  in  no 
case  shall  the  salary  of  either  officer  for  any  and  all  services  rendered  the  said 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  be  increased  unless  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly.     (Act  April  14,  1893. ) 

Sec.  4082.  The  said  treasurer  and  secretary  shall  each  execute  a  bond  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  use  of  the  university,  with  security  ajyproved  by  the 
board  or  the  president  thereof,  in  vacation ,  in  such  sum  as  they  may  require,  not  less 
than  $10,000,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duties  tnat  may  apx)ertain  to 
their  resi)ective  offices,  which  bonds  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state.     (Act  March  6,  1875,  sec.  3.) 

Sec.  4083.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  secretary  to  keep,  in  a  well-bound  book 
to  be  furnished  for  that  purpose,  a  true  and  correct  record  of  the  transactions  of 
said  board,  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen  of  this  State  at 
all  times  on  demand.  He  shall  also  have  the  custody  of  all  books,  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  other  property  which  may  be  deposited  in  his  office  by  the  order  of 
said  board,  and  also  the  buildings  and  grounds  pertaining  to  said  university,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  so  often  as  directed  by  said  board,  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports  of  any  of  the  transactions 
of  said  board  of  trustees  as  may  be  ordered.     (Act  March  30, 1887,  sec.  3.) 

Sec.  4084.  Said  treasurer  shall  at  no  time  draw  from  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
or  have  on  hand  more  than  $10,000,  and  the  same  shall  be  i>aid  out  as  the  board 
shall  direct.     (Act  March  27,  1871 . ) 

Sec.  4085.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  remove  such  officers.     (lb.) 

Sec.  4086.  The  general  assembly,  in  appropriating  moneys  for  the  benefit  of  said 
university,  shall  specify  the  precise  amount  that  it  intends  to  appropriate  for  each 
and  every  purpose,  and  the  trustees  of  said  institution  shall  apply  each  sum  as 
thus  directed,  and  in  no  other  way.     (Act  February  20,  1883.) 

Sec.  4087.  No  appropriation  made  for  any  specific  purpose  shall  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  the  power  of  contracting  debts  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the 
absence  of  any  appropriation  is  expressly  prohibited.     (Act  April  4, 1893. ) 

Sec.  4088.  (See  act  of  April  19, 1895,  post.) 

Sec.  4089.  Any  vacancies  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  during  the  terms  of  the 
mriversity  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court.  Any 
beneficiaries  appointed  as  herein  prescribed  shall  comply  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations provided  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  reference  to  such  beneficiaries. 

Sec.  4090.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  immediately 
upon  receiving  notification  from  the  board  of  trustees  as  above  provided,  to  give 
notice,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  publication  of  legal  notices,  of  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  allowed  to  the  coimty,  and  of  the  time,  manner,  and  place 
of  making  appointments  to  the  same,  and  no  i)erson  shall  be  admitted  to  the  said 
university  as  a  beneficiary  who  has  not  been  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Skc.  4091.  By  section  11,  act  March  30, 1887,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  dormitories  for  the  use  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  provided  that  if  the  beneficiaries 
were  not  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  such  dormitories  the  president  may  permit 
other  students  to  occupy  the  surplus  room. 

Sec.  4092.  Females  may  be  received  as  beneficiaries.  (Act  March  18,  1880, 
amending  sec.  5,  act  March  30, 1887.) 

Sec.  4093.  The  faculty  of  said  university  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  such 
profe^ira  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  deem  necessary,  whose  compensation  shall 
•  ^^A  ♦  #  ^ard  of  trustees.  One  of  said  professors  shall  be  styled  the  super- 
S.^^^^^  ♦  ftffriculture,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  the  agricultural 
deparnneiit,  and  to  perform  such  otter  duties  as  may  be  necessary  m  order  to 

♦  ^^^4^?^*^^^*^^  aod  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture  to  the 

^e  sSwrinf  ^^^^  ^®  shall  have  control.    One  of  said  professors  shall  be  styled 

iwriaienaent  of  mechanic  arts,  whoso  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  the 
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mechanical  department,  and  to  perform  such  other  dntiea  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  im^rt  to  those  nnder  his  care  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  mechanic  arts:  Provided,  The  board  of  trustees  may  employ  such  assistants 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  whose  compensation  rliall  be  fixed  by  said  board  of 
trustees:  And  provided^  The  manner  of  payment  of  all  salaries  shall  be  regulated 
by  said  board.     (Act  March  31,  1891,  amending  sec.  8,  act  March  30. 1887.) 

Sec.  4094.  The  salary  of  president  of  the  faculty  shall  be  $2,000  per  annum,  paya- 
ble quarterly;  that  of  professors  and  superintendents,  each  the  sum  of  $1,500  per 
annum,  payable  quart^jrly,  except  the  superintendent  of  agriculture  and  the 
superintendent  of  mechanic  arts,  wliich  shall  be  $1,600  each.  (Act  March  30, 
1887,  section  9.) 

Skc.  4095.  The  course  of  study  in  said  university  shall  embrace  agricultural 
chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy,  and  physiology,  the  application  of 
science  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  practical  agi-iculture  in  the  tield,  veterinary  arts, 
entomology,  rural  and  household  eLv>noiny  and  horticulture,  practical  mtH^hanic 
arts  as  taught  in  the  workshops,  the  English  language  and  literature,  mathe- 
matics, civil  engineering,  X)hilos(>phy,  history,  and  bookke<^ping;  including  military 
tactics  and  such  other  branches  of  study  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4096.  Ea«"h  male  student  below  the  sophomore  class  shall  })e  com|)elled,  as 
a  part  of  his  education,  to  work  at  L^ast  two  hours  each  school  day»  either  in  the 
field  or  workshop,  under  the  direction  of  their  resi>ective  superintendents;  the 
labor  to  be  paid  for  at  such  rate  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  to 
1)0  applied  to  the  l)oard  of  such  students:  Provided,  Any  student  may  be  allowed 
to  do  extra  work  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty  and  receive  pay  for  the  same. 
(Act  March  31,  1891,  amending  section  6,  act  March  30,  1887.) 

Sec.  4097.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  direct,  order,  and  restrict  all  improye- 
ments  made  on  the  farm,  sucli  as  repairing  and  building  fences,  repairing  and 
building  houses,  buying  stock,  utensils,  etc.,  repairing  and  resetting  fruit  trees, 
t*tc.,  all  of  which  shall  be  done  in  a  practical  and  economical  way:  Provided^  As 
far  as  practicable  all  labor  to  be  performed  on  or  about  said  farm  shall  be  done  by 
the  students  of  the  university. 

Sec.  4098.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  departments  shall  constitute  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  for  the 
lal)or  performed  by  the  students  in  said  departments. 

Sec?.  4099.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  more  than  10  nor  less  than  3  cents  per 
hour  for  his  lal)or.'« 

Sec.  4100.  By  a  special  act  of  date  March  30,  1883.  and  an  amendment  thereto, 
April  9, 1891,  a  prohibition  district  of  3  miles  is  established  with  the  university  as 
the  center.  The  selling  and  giving  away  of  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors  is 
forbidden  unless  the  same  is  given  by  k  physician  as  medicine,  and  not  by  lum 
except  under  the  restrictions  of  tlie  act.  Anycme  interested  in  the  sales,  or  suf- 
fering the  liquors  to  Ik^  sold  in  a  house  owned  or  controlled  by  them,  shall  like- 
wise he  gnilty.  String(?nt  i)ro visions  for  the  prosecution  and  detection  of  such 
sales  are  provided  by  the  acts  aforesiiid. 

Sec.  3401.  It  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  sujierintendent  of  agriculture  [professor 
of  chemistry,  act  Ai)ril  9,  1895]  "at  the  experimental  station  of  the  university  [at 
the  State  university,  ib.]  to  make  or  cause  to  Ik*  made  a  chemical  analysis  of 
every  sami>le  of  commercial  fertilizer  so  fumishe<l  him,  and  he  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  person  or  company  so  fumisliing  said  sample,  setting  forth  that  said 
analysis  is  a  true  and  complete  analysis  of  the  sample  furnished  him  of  such  brand 
of  fertilizer,  giving  the  per  cent  of  ammonia,  i)otash,  and  available  [soluble, 
reverted,  and  insoluble,  act  April  9,  1895]  phosphoric  acid  of  such  sample  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  so  furnished,  and  all  other  available  fertilizing  ingredients  in 
said  sivmple. 

Sec.  3 102.  Every  package  of  commercial  f ertilizt-r  offered  for  sale  within  the 
State  whose  value  is  more  than  $10  per  ton  must  have  placed  ui)on  or  securely 
atta<»hed  to  each  package  by  the  manufacturer  a  guarantee  analysis  *  *  * 
which  sh(}ll  substantially  correspond  with  the  analysis  of  the  sample  of  same 
brand  so  furnished  the  su'i^erinteudent  of  agriculture  [professor  of  chemistry,  act 
April  9,  l'^95]. 

Sec.  3404.  The  superint<*ndent  [professor  of  chemistrj-,  aet  April  9,  1895]  of  the 
State  university  shall  receive  for  analyzing  a  fertilizer  and  affixing  his  certificate 
thereto  the  sum  of  $15  for  ea(;h  and  every  brand  of  fertilizer  analyzed  for  any 

"  Note  by  the  editors  of  tbe  digest:  "This  provision  Ih  npi>arently  in  conflict  with  the  act  of 
March  Ml,  1891,  section  40n<{.  but  a?*  the  same  provision  was  in  j^oction  6,  act  of  March  80, 1887,  of 
which  section  4(W6  iH  an  amen<lmont,  it  Beeins  to  have  been  the  legislative  intent  that  the  two 
provisions  be  harmouizod,  Ixjth  being  in  the  same  act. 
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maimfacttirer  or  vendor;  bnt  any  agriculturist  of  the  State  or  purchaser  of  any 
commercial  fertilizer  in  this  State  may  take  a  sample  of  the  same,  under  the  rules 
and  directions  of  the  said  superintendent  of  agriculture  [professor  of  chemistry, 
act  April  9, 1895]  at  the  said  experiment  station,  and  forward  same  to  said  super- 
intendent of  agriculture  [professor  of  chemistry]  for  analysis,  which  analysis  shall 
be  made  free  of  charge.     (Act  March  8,  1889.) 

Act  approved  April  19, 1895,  section  4088  supra,  was  amended  to. read  thus: 

Sec.  4088.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  apiiortion  the  numl^er 
of  beneficiaries  who  shall  be  admitted  as  students  in  the  university  without  tuition 
among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  according  to  population  and  to  notify  the 
county  judge  of  each  county  of  the  number  api)ortioned  to  the  county  at  least  two 
months  jirior  to  the  beginning  of  each  regular  annual  session  of  the  school;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  judge  to  appoint  from  the  actual  residents  of 
the  county  the  numl)er  of  beneficiaries  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  a  preference 
being  given  to  those  noted  for  diligence  and  proficiency  in  study,  and  the  appoint- 
ments so  made  shall  be  entered  of  record.  If  the  judge  of  any  county  shall  fail 
to  appoint  its  quota  of  beneficiaries,  or  if  those  ay  pointed  shall  fail  to  attend,  the 
president  of  the  university  shall  appoint  such  beneficiaries  to  the  full  number 
authorized  by  law  from  other  comities  having  their  full  quota:  Provided,  Such 
apiKnntments  shall  be  vacated  on  api)lication  of  the  county  judge  of  a  county  so 
failing  to  fill  its  quota. 

Act  approved  May  2-3,  1901:  Section  1.  Whereas  the  State  of  Arkansas  now 
holds  $30,000  of  bonds  issued  by  the  city  of  Fayetteville,  in  trust  as  a  permanent 
endowment  fund  fur  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and  whereas  said  bonds  mature 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1902,  and  whereas  the  city  of  Fayetteville  will  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  entire  obligation,  now  therefore  the  State  treasurer  is  hereby 
authorized  to  surrender  su(!h  number  of  said  bonds  to  the  city  of  Fayetteville  as 
it  may  be  able  to  pay  and  does  pay  when  such  bonds  mature. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  of  Fayette\ille  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  issue  new  5  per 
cent  bonds,  payable  in  twenty  years,  or  at  the  option  of  said  city  in  five  years,  in 
lieu  of  the  bonds  said  city  is  unable  to  pay,  and  the  State  treasurer  shall  surrender 
the  old  bonds  at  maturity  and  accept  the  new  bonds  in  exchange  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  Whereas  the  act  of  1871,  locating  the  University  of  Arkansas,  provided 
that  the  county  or  corporation  securing  the  location  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  one  year's  mterest  on  its  bonds  before  the  completion  of  the  buildings, 
and  in  cane  more  than  one  year's  interest  was  collected  by  the  State  that  the  State 
would  refund  said  interest;  and  whereas  by  act  of  1875  the  legislature  refunded 
to  Washington  Ck)unty  $16,000  in  6  per  cent  bonds  for  the  interest  erroneously 
collected  from  said  county  on  its  university  bonds  for  the  years  1873  and  1874, 
and  whereas  the  State  erroneously  collected  $4,800  and  has  never  refunded  said 
amount  to  said  city,  therefore  the  State  treasurer  at  the  time  of  settlement  shall 
surrender  to  said  city  such  numbers  of  the  old  university  bonds  as  shall  amount 
to  said  tax  so  erroneously  collected. 

Sec.  4.  All  money  paid  by  the  city  of  Fayetteville  for  said  bonds  shall  be 
invested  by  the  State  debt  board  as  a  i)ennanent  endowment  fund  for  said  uni- 
versity in  safe  securities,  and  such  securities,  together  with  the  new  5  per  cent 
bonds  issued  by  said  city,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  treasurer  in  trust  for  said 
university,  and  the  interest  annually  collected  thereon  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  university. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Fayetteville  shall  destroy  and  bum 
the  old  bonds  turned  over  to  said  city  at  the  time  of  settlement  by  the  State  treas- 
urer at  their  first  regular  meeting  after  settlement. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Constitution  (1879),  Article  IX:  Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 

and  intelligence  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 

the  people,  the  legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of 

m^llectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement. 

1  ^'  \  '^^  pnblic  school  system  shall  include  primary  and  grammar  schools, 

^      ®^"  ^i?^.  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  as 

may  be  established  by  the  legislature,  or  by  municipal  or  district  authoritv,  but 

iS^i?  V  ^  menue  derived  from  the  State  school  fund,  and  the  State  school  tax, 
snail  be  ap-^-'       -     .     .  .  .      .  »    .  .      . 


tar^'      A    P^iDiic  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  any  see- 
the offi%   ^^P'^^'^^tional  school,  or  any  school  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
™cer8  of  the  public  schools,  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doc- 
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trine  be  tanght,  or  instmction  therein  bo  i)ermitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  University  of  California  shall  c<mstitnte  a  pnblic  trust,  and  its 
organization  and  government  shall  l)e  perpetually  continued  in  the  form  and  char- 
acter prescribed  by  the  organic  act  creating  the  same,  passed  March  23, 1868,  and 
the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof,  subject  only  to  such  legisliitive  control  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its  endowments,  and  the 
proper  investment  and  security  of  its  funds.  It  shall  be  entirely  independent  of 
all  political  and  sectarian  influence,  and  kept  free  therefrom  in  the  appointment 
of  its  regents  and  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs:  I^on'dai,  That  all  the 
moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  domitcd  to  this  State  by  atrt  of 
Congress,  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall 
be  invested  as  provided  by  said  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  interest  of  said  moneys 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  college  of  agriculture,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  leamiufjj  as  are  relate<l  to  scientific  and  practical  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  a<;cordance  with  the  renuirements  and  conditions 
of  said  acts  of  Congress;  and  the  legislature  shall  pro\dae  that  if,  through  neglect, 
misappropriation,  or  any  other  contingency,  any  portion  of  the  funds  so  set  apart 
shall  be  diminished  or  lost,  the  State  shall  replacf)  such  portion  so  lost  or  misap- 
propriated, so  that  the  principal  thereof  shall  remain  forever  undiminished.  No 
person  shall  be  debarred  admission  to  any  of  the  collegiate  departments  of  the 
university  on  account  of  sex. 

Statutes  of  California,  act  March  23,  1868:  Section  1.  A  State  university  is 
hereby  created  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section  4,  article  9,  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  California.  <* 

[Tho  following?  matter  is  taken  from  tlie  Political  C^>do  of  the  State  of  Califoruia,  compiled  by 
James  H.  Doc^riiig,  fcjan  Franciaco,  1899.] 

Sec.  1385.  Tlie  University  of  California,  located  in  Alameda  County,  has  for  its 
oliji'ct  general  instruction  and  education  in  all  the  dei)artments  of  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  sptMiial  instruction  for  the  pro- 
fessions of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science,  civil  engi- 
neering, law,  medicine,  and  commerce. 

Sec.  13^6.  There  must  be  maintaineil  in  the  university — 

1 .  A  college  of  letters. 

2.  A  college  or  colleges  of  s<!i»>noe,  in<rludinn:  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining, 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  such  other  8i)ecialties  as  the  board  of  regents  may 
determine. 

3.  Colleges  of  medicine  and  law. 

4.  ^i\r\i  other  colleges  as  the  board  of  regents  may  establish. 

Six;.  1387.  The  college  of  letters  must  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instmction  in 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy. 

Sec.  1388.  Each  full  course  of  instruction  consists  of  it^  appropriate  studies  and 
courses,  to  be  determined  by  the  ])oard  of  regentn. 

Sec.  1JJ89.  The  president  of  the  university  is  the  executive  head  of  the  institu- 
tion in  all  its  departments,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Si:c.  1390.  He  must,  subject  to  the  l)oard  of  regents,  give  general  direction  to 
the  prac^tical  affairs  of  the  several  colleges,  and,  in  the  recess  of  the  board  of 
regents,  may  remove  any  employee  or  subordinate  officer  not  a  mem})er  of  any 
fa<:ulty  and  supply  for  the  timelxiing  any  vacancies  tlnis  created;  and  until  the 
regents  otherwise  direct  he  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the  professorships. 

Skc.  1391.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  colleges  is  intrusted  to 
th(rir  resjiective  fmiulties,  each  of  which  must  have  its  own  organization,  regulate 
its  own  affairs,  and  may  recommend  the  course  of  study  and  the  text-books  to  be 
used. 

Sec.  1392.  Any  resident  of  California  of  the  age  of  14  years  or  upward,  of 
approved  moral  character,  may  enter  himself  in  the  university  as  a  student  at 
large  and  receive  tuition  in  any  branches  of  instruction  at  the  time  when  the  same 

"  Conatitntion  of  1849:  The  logislAtiiro  shall  talco  moa«*nroa  for  tho  protf>rtion,  improvement, 
or  other  dispoBition  of  irach  lanuH  oh  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted  by  the 
UuittMi  States  or  any  person  or  per»onH  to  the  Stat-e  for  tho  nsoof  tho  university;  and  the  nmdis 
a4T('ruiiiff  from  tho  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, shall  bo  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  or  which  shall  bo  applied  to  tne  snpport 
of  said  university,  with  HVLch  bi'anches  as  tho  public  convenience  may  deem  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences  as  may  )>o  authonzcnl  by  the  terms  of  such  grant.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  leprialaturo,  bm  soon  as  may  \>o,  to  provide  effectual  zueana  for  tha 
Improvement  and  permanent  security  of  tho  funds  of  said  university. 
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are  given  in  their  regular  course  on  such  terms  as  the  board  of  regents  may  pre- 
scribe. 

^c.  1393.  An  admission  fee  and  rate  of  tuition  fixed  by  the  board  of  regents 
must  be  required  of  each  pupil,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  1394.  As  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  shall  permit,  admission  and 
tuition  must  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State;  and  the  regents  must  so  appor- 
tion the  representation  of  students,  according  to  population,  that  all  iwrtions  of 
the  State  may  enjoy  equal  privileges  therein. 

Sec.  1395.  If  approved  by  the  board  of  regents,  scholarships  may  be  established 
in  the  university  by  any  persons  for  the  purpose  of  private  benefaction  or  of 
affording  tuition  in  any  course  of  the  university  free  from  the  ordinary  charges 
to  any  scholar  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  who  may  distinguish  himself  in 
study,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  his  teachers,  and  who  passes  the 
examination  required  for  the  grade  at  which  he  wishes  to  enter  the  university. 

Sec.  1896.  The  board  of  regents  may  affiliate  with  the  university  any  incor- 
porated college  of  medicine,  law,  or  other  special  course  of  instruction  upon  such 
terms  as  may  be  deemed  exx)edient;  and  such  college  may  retain  the  control  of  its 
own  property,  have  its  own  board  of  trustees,  faculties,  and  presidents,  respec- 
tively, and  the  students  of  such  colleges,  recommended  by  the  respective  faculties 
thereof,  may  receive  from  the  imiversity  the  degrees  of  those  colleges. 

Sec.  1397.  The  examination  for  degrees  must  be  annual.  Students  who  have 
passed  not  less  than  a  year  as  residents  in  any  college,  academy,  or  school  in  this 
State,  and  who,  after  examination  by  the  faculty  thereof,  are  recommended  by 
them  as  proticient  candidates  for  any  degree  in  any  regular  course  of  the  univer- 
flity,  must  be  examined  therefor  at  the  annual  examination,  and  on  passing  such 
examination  may  receive  the  degree  and  diploma  for  that  course  and  rank  as 
graduates. 

Sec.  1398.  All  students  of  the  university  who  have  been  residents  thereat  for 
not  less  than  one  year,  and  all  graduates  thereof,  may  present  themselves  for 
examination  in  any  course  at  the  annual  examinations,  and,  on  passing  such  exam- 
ination, may  receive  the  degree  and  diploma  of  that  course. 

Sec.  1399.'  Upon  such  examinations  each  professor  and  instructor  of  that  course 
may  cast  one  vote,  by  ballot,  upon  each  application  for  recommendation  to  the 
board  of  regents  for  a  degree. 

Sec.  1400.  Graduates  of  the  College  of  California  and  of  any  incorporated  col- 
lege afi&liated  with  the  university  may  receive  the  degrees  from  and  rank  as 
graduates  of  the  university. 

Sec.  1401.  The  board  of  regents  may  also  confer  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
any  branch  of  study  ux>on  such  students  of  the  university  as  upon  examination 
ase  found  entitled  to  the  same. 

Sec.  1402.  The  proper  degree  of  each  college  must  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the 
course  upon  such  students  as,  having  completed  the  same,  are  found  proficient 
therein. 

Sec.  1403.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  afterwards  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  in  usual  course  must  be  conferred  upon  the  g^radutes  of  the  college  of 
letters. 

Sec.  1404.  A  system  of  moderate  manual  labor  must  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  college,  upon  its  agricultural  and  ornamental  grounds,  for 
practical  education  in  agricultural  and  landscape  gardening. 

Sec.  1405.  No  sectarian,  political,  or  partisan  test  must  ever  be  allowed  or  exer- 
cised in  the  apjwintment  of  regents,  or  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or 
other  officers  of  the  university,  or  in  the  admission  of  students  thereto,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever;  nor  must  the  majority  of  the  board  of  regents  be  of  any  one 
religious  sect  or  of  no  religious  belief. 

Sec.  1415.  The  endowment  of  the  university  is — 

1.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  72  sections  of  land  granted  to  the  State  for  a 
seminary  of  learning. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  the  10  sections  of  land  granted  to  the  State  for  public  buildings. 

3.  The  income  derived  from  the  investments  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
lands  or  of  the  scrip  therefor,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  granted  to  this  State  for  the 
endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be — without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  includ- 
ing militar}'  tactics— to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

4.  The  income  of  the  fund  set  apart  by  "An  act  for  the  endowment  of  the  *  Uni- 
versity of  California,'  "  approved  Aprils,  1870,  which  is  continued  in  force. 

[An  act  for  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  California.  Chapter  CCOCLX:  The  treasurer 
ofthe  State  shall  place  to  the  credit  of  the  university  fund  so  much  of  any  moneys  that  may  be 
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,  I  moneys 

flhiiU  Ix^  a  f and  th(*  capital  of  which  shall  roinain  undiminished  and  the  iutorebt  of  which  shall 
be  inviolably  applied  to  the  .support  of  the  University  of  California.] 

6.  The  State  of  California,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  may  take,  by  Ki^nt,  gift, 
devise,  or  bequest,  any  property  for  the  use  of  the  university,  and  hold  the  same, 
and  apply  tlie  funds  arising  therefrom,  through  the  regents  of  the  university,  to 
the  supTx^rt  of  the  university  tis  provided  in  Article  IX,  section  4,  of  the  consti- 
tution [1849,  see  footnote,  p.  22J. 

7.  The  regents  of  tlie  university,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  may  take,  by  grant, 
gift,  devis(»,  or  bequest,  any  property  for  the  uwe  of  the  university,  or  of  any  col- 
lege thereof,  or  of  any  professorship,  chair,  or  scholarship  therein,  or  for  the 
library,  an  ob.servatory,  workshops,  gardom,  greenhoases,  apparatus,  a  students' 
loan  fund,  or  any  other  purpose  appropriate  to  the  university:  and  such  property 
shall  l>e  taken,  received,  held,  managed,  and  investe*!,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
usc»d.  bestowed,  and  applied  ))y  the  said  reg.^nts  for  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  respciotive  grant,  gift,  devise,  or  l)e<iuest. 

y.  The  regents  of  the  university  may  invest  any  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
university  which  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  in  their  custotly  in  productive, 
unincumbered  real  est^ite  in  this  State,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
control  or  change  such  investments,  excepting  such  as,  by  the  terms  of  their  ac- 
quisition, must  lie  otherwise  invested. 

9.  If  by  the  terms  of  any  grant,  etc.,  such  as  are  described  in  the  preceding^ 
sixth  and  seventh  subdivisions,  conditions  are  imiwsed  wliich  are  impracticable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code,  such  gift,  etc.,  shall  not  thereby  fail,  but 
such  conditions  shall  be  rejected,  and  the  intent  of  the  donor  carried  out  as  near 
as  may  lie. 

Sko.  1425.  The  university  is  under  the  control  of  a  Ixxird  of  regents  consisting 
of  22  members,  but  the  president  of  the  university  for  the  time  being  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

Sec.  1426.  Sixteen  members  of  the  board  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.     Their  term  of  office  is  sixteen  years. 

Sec*.  1427.  Six  members  of  the  board  hold  ])y  virtue  of  their  office.  [Skc.  'S'yS:  The 
povonior,  lieutenant-governor,  siK^aker  of  the  assembly,  superintendent  of  public 
mstmction,  president  of  the  State  boiird  of  agri(*ulture,  and  president  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  Sim  Francisco  are  ex  officio  regents  of  the  University  of 
California.] 

Sf.c.  1428.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  l>oard  the  governor  must  appoint 
some  ixjrson  to  fill  it,  and  the  jwrson  so  appointed  holds  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

Sec.  1429.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  lx)ard. 

Sec.  1430.  Seven  members  conntitute  a  (juorum  of  the  board. 

Sec.  1431.  The  memliers  receive  no  coiui)ensation. 

Sec.  1432.  The  i>owers  and  duties  of  the  l)oard  of  regents  are  as  follows: 

1 .  To  me(*t  at  such  times  and  places  as  their  rules  may  prescribe  or  at  the  call 
of  the  president  of  the  lK)ard. 

2.  To  control  and  manage  the  university  and  its  property. 

3.  To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  govemiiient  and  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

4.  To  adopt  and  prescril>e  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  cadets. 

5.  To  receive  in  the  name  of  the  State  or  of  the  board  of  regents,  as  the  case 
may  be,  all  property  donated  to  the  university. 

6.  To  choose  the  president  of  the  university,  the  professors,  and  other  officers 
and  employees  of  the  university,  prescribe  their  duties,  fix  and  provide  for  the 
pajnntjnt  of  their  siilaries. 

7.  To  fix  the  qualifications  ff»r  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  university. 
y.  To  fix  the  admissi<m  ft.»e  and  rates  of  tuition. 

9.  To  appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  prescribe  their  duties,  and  fix  and  pro- 
\'ide  for  the  payment  of  their  comp<^nsation. 

10.  To  remove  at  pleasure  any  officer,  professor,  or  employee  of  the  university. 

11.  To  sui>ervise  the  general  courses  of  instruction  and.  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  several  faculties,  prescribe  the  authorities  and  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
several  colleges. 

12.  To  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usual  in  universi- 
ties or  as  they  may  deem  appropriate. 

13.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  museum. 

14.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  library. 
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15.  To  take  immediate  measures  for  the  permanent  improvement  and  planting- 
of  the  university  grounds. 

16.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  their  proceedings. 

17.  Through  the  president  of  the  university,  to  report  to  the  governor  the  prog- 
ress, condition,  and  wants  of  each  of  the  colleges  embraced  in  the  imiversity,  the 
course  of  study  in  each,  the  number  of  professors  and  students,  the  amount  of 
receipts  and  disbursements,  together  with  the  nature,  cost,  and  results  of  all 
important  investigations  and  experiments,  and  such  other  information  as  they 
may  deem  important. 

Sec.  1433.  The  entire  income  arising  from  the  endowment  is  subject  to  the  trusts 
at  the  disposition  of  the  board  of  regents  for  the  support  of  the  university. 

Sec.  1434.  For  the  current  expenditures  of  the  university  specific  sums  of  money 
must  be  set  aside,  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  by  the  board  of  regents, 
which  are  subject  to  the  warrants  of  the  president  of  the  board,  drawn  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  university  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  board  of  regents. 

Sec.  1435.  All  moneys  which  may  at  any  time  be  in  the  State  treasury,  subject 
to  the  use  of  the  board  of  regents,  may  be  drawn  therefrom  by  the  president  of 
the  board,  upon  the  order  of  the  board,  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university. 

Sec.  1436.  The  regents  must  cause  to  be  constructed  such  buildings  as  are 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  university. 

Sec.  1437.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  construction  of  buildings  must  provide 
separate  buildings  for  separate  uses,  and  so  group  all  such  buildings  that  a  central 
building  may  bring  the  whole  in  harmony  as  part  of  one  design. 

Sec.  li'iS.  The  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  buildings  must  be  let  out  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  aft-or  advertisement  for  not  less  than  ten  days  in  at 
least  two  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  but  the  regents 
may  reject  any  bid  and  advertise  anew. 

Sec.  1439.  Until  the  university  buildings  are  ready  for  use  the  regents  may 
make  temporary  arrangements  for  buildings  at  Oakland. 

Sec.  1449.  A  practical  agriculturist,  competent  to  superintend  the  working  of 
the  agricultural  farm,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  board  of 
regents,  must  be  chosen  by  the  l)oard  as  their  secretary. 

Sec.  1450.  The  Secretary  must — 

1.  Reside  and  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  the  university. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  the  transacticms  of  the  board.of  regents,  which  must  be  oi)en 
at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizens  of  this  State. 

3.  Have  the  custoily  of  all  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  property  which 
may  be  deposited  in  his  ofiice. 

4.  Keep  and  file  all  reports  and  communications  which  may  be  made  to  the  uni- 
versity appertaining  to  education,  science,  art,  husbandry,  mechanics,  or  mining. 

5.  Address  circulars  to  societies  and  others  soliciting  information  upon  the 
latest  and  best  modes  of  culture  of  the  products  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  State,  and  on  all  subjects  connected  with  field  culture,  horticulture,  stock 
raising,  and  the  dairv. 

6.  Correspond  with  establishe<l  schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  Euroi)e, 
and  obtain  information  respecting  the  improvements  of  mining  machinery  adapted 
to  CaUfomia. 

7.  Correspond  with  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  and  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  abroad,  to  procure  contributions 
from  these  sources;  receive  and  distribute  seeds,  plants,  shrubbery,  and  trees 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  soils,  for  the  purposes  of  exjHjriment. 

8.  Obtain  contributions  to  the  museums  and  the  library  of  the  university. 

9.  Keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  executive  acts  of  the  president  of  th^ 
university. 

10.  Keep  an  accurate  accotmt  of  all  moneys  received  into  the  treasury  or  paid 
therefrom. 

11.  Distribute  the  seeds,  plants,  trees,  and  shrubbery  received  by  him,  and  not 
needed  by  the  university,  equally  throughout  the  State,  to  farmers  and  others 
who  will  agree  to  cultivate  them  properly  and,  return  to  the  secretary's  oflSce 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  products  thereof,  with  a  statement  of  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  their 
value  for  cidtivation  in  the  State. 

12.  Publish  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  free  of  charge^ 
information  relating  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Sec.  1451.  The  secretary  holds  oflfice  at  the  pleasure  of  and  receives  the  compensa- 
ti^  fixed  by  the  board, 
the  mii^^^'  ^^^  academic  senate  is  composed  of  the  faculties  and  instructors  of 
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Sec.  1462.  The  senate  must  condnct  the  ^neral  administration  of  the  nniversity, 
regulate  the  general  and  special  courses  of  instruction,  receive  and  determine  all 
appeals  from  acts  of  discipline  enforced  by  the  faculty  of  any  college,  and  exer- 
cise such  other  powers  as  the  board  of  regents  may  confer  upon  it. 

Sec.  1403,  Its  proceedings  must  be  conducted  according  to  rules  of  order  adopted 
by  it,  and  every  person  engaged  in  instruction  in  the  university  may  participate 
in  its  discussions;  but  the  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  the  president  and  the 
professors. 

Sec.  1473.  The  students  of  the  university  must  bo  organized  into  a  body  known 
as  the  "university  cadets.** 

Sec.  1474.  The  officers  of  cadets,  between  and  including  the  ranks  of  second 
lieutenant  and  colonel,  must  be  selected  by  the  chief  military  instructor,  with 
the  assent  of  the  president  of  the  university,  and  must  be  commissioned  by  the 
governor. 

Sec.  1475.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  State  must  issue  such  arms,  munitions, 
accouterment-s,  and  equipments  to  the  university  cadets  as  the  board  of  regents 
may  require  and  the  governor  approve. 

Sec.  1476.  Upon  graduating  or  retiring  from  the  university,  such  officers  may 
resign  their  commissions  or  hold  the  same  as  retiretl  officers  of  the  university 
cadets,  liable  to  be  called  into  service  by  the  governor  in  case  of  war,  invasion, 
insurrection,  or  rebellion. 

Sec.  1477.  The  military  instructor  must  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State,  showing  the  number,  discipline,  and  equipments  of  the 
cadets. 

Sec.  3533.  The  regents  of  the  university  may  order  the  selection  of  the  150,000 
acres  of  land  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  at  the  price  and  in  the  manner  fixed  by  them. 

Sec.  3534,  The  land  agent  of  the  university,  as  the  agent  of  the  State,  must 
select  the  lands  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  board,  and  issue  certificates 
of  purchase  and  patents  to  purchasers  who  comply  with  the  conditions  iized  by  the 
board;  and  the  regents  must  invest  all  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  laniis  as 
they  may  deem  best,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  granting 
such  lands. 

Sec.  3535.  All  moneys,  securities,  or  other  properties  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  73  sections  granted  to  the  State  for  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  the  sale 
of  the  10  sections  granted  to  the  State  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  St-ate  treasury  on  the  order  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 

Sec.  3536.  All  persons  who  have  purchased  any  portion  of  either  of  the  grants 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  and  who  have  not  paid  in  full  therefor  must 
be  included  in  the  delinquent  list,  and  the  district  attorney  must  proceed  against 
such  delinquents  as  provide<l  in  sections  3547  and  3546,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 3548  to  3556  inclusive,  are  made  applicable  to  such  proceedings.  If  such 
lands  revert  to  the  State,  they  pass  under  the  control  of  and  may  be  sold  by  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  university. 

Sec.  332.  All  officers,  boards  of  officers,  commissioners,  trustees,  regents,  and 
directors  re<inired  by  law  to  make  reports  to  the  governor  or  legislature,  except 
the  controller  of  State,  must  send  the  original  draft  of  such  reports  to  the  gover- 
nor before  the  15th  day  of  September  in  the  year  1892,  and  in  every  second  year 
thereafter. 

Sec,  334.  The  superintendent  of  St^te  printing  must  print  such  reports  or  such 
part  or  parts  of  said  reports  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  State  board  of  examiners, 
in  a  manner  to  be  designated  by  said  board,  before  the  first  Monday  in  December 
next  after  receipt  thereof,  except  the  report  of  the  State  comptroller,  etc. 

Sec,  336.  All  reports  must  he  printed  in  the  English  language. 

Sec.  550.  The  geological  and  other  specimens  collected  by  the  State  geological 
survey  must,  excepting  such  as  may  be  re<iuired  by  the  State  geologist  to  aid  in 
the  i)rei>arati(>n  of  his  rei>ort,  be  delivered  over  to  the  agents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, to  be  by  them  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  same  as  the  property  of  the 
university. 

Statutes,  1889,  Chapter  XVII:  Whereas,  by  section  9  of  an  act  to  establish  agi*i- 
cultural  exi>eriment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the 
several  States,  it  is  provideil  that  the  grants  of  moneys  authorized  by  this  act  are 
made  subject  to  the  legislative  a.ssent  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  to  the 
purposes  of  said  grants;  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  State  of  California  does 
hereby  assent  to  the  grants  named  in  said  act,  approved  March  2, 1887,  and  to  the 
conditions  thereof,  for  and  on  l^ehalf  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  California,  And  be  it  further  resolved 
that  the  State  of  California  does  hereby  specifically  designate  **The  board  of 
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regenta  of  the  University  of  California.*'  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  California,  and  controlling  the  University  of  California,  the 
only  institution  in  this  State  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  approved  Julv  2, 1862,  as  the  institution  to  which  this  grant  is  by  law  assigned 
for  the  benefit  or  agricnltnral  exx)erim&nt  stations  connected  with  the  said  nni- 
versitj'.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  his  excellency  the  governor  of  California  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Sec^retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  duly  certified  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Statutes,  1809-70.  Act  to  amend  the  act  of  March  28, 1808,  providing  for  the 
management  and  saje  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  approved  April  4.  1870: 

Sec.  60.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Agricultural ,  Mining,  and  Mechanical  Arts 
College,  or  such  corporations  as  may  be  appointed  by  law  to  succeed  them,  shall 
have  power  to  order  the  selection  of  the  grant  of  150.000  acres  of  land  granted  to 
the  State  for  the  use  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  such 
price  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  college, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  land  agent  of  the  university,  as  the  agent  of  the 
State,  to  select  the  lands  in  the  United  States  land  offices,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  said  board  or  corporation;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  land  agent 
to  issue  certificates  of  purchase  and  patent  to  jrarchasers  who  comply  with  the 
conditions  ordained  by  the  said  board  or  corporation,  in  the  manner  prescril^ed  in 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  act;  and  the  said  board  or  corx)oration  shall  invest  any 
and  all  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  as  they  shall  deem  best,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  granting  such  lands.  ,   t 

In  a  case  (White  v.  Douglass)  involving  the  ownership  of  lands  held  by  the  Stat©  as  trustee  or 
agent  of  the  grant  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  or  institutions  for  the  }x?noflt 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  July  2, 18C2,  the  supreme  court  decided  that  under  the  (.'on- 

f:re«Kional  grant  to  the  State  of  lands  for  the  use  of  an  agricultural  college,  the  State,  as  owner 
or  the  puri>oses  of  the  grant,  had  the  right  to  select  the  lauds  from  surveyed  or  unsurvoyed 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  subjei^t  to  preemption  and  sale,  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
and  to  prwcribe  how  the  selection  should  be  made,  and  to  whom,  and  in  what  manner  the  lauds 
would  be  sold.    (71  Calif.,  Sept.  S?7, 1886. ) 

In  a  case  decided  by  the  supreme  court  January  16, 1883  (HoUister  v.  Sherman,  tax  collector), 
it  was  decided  that  au  property  adminLstorod  by  the  regents  of  the  State  University  is  exempt 
from  taxes,  and  a  deea  of  the  tax  collector  on  a  sale  of  property  so  administered  under  an 
assessment  gainst  the  regents  would  be  void  on  its  face.  In  People  v.  Supervisors  this  was 
reaffirmed.  *-In  our  opinion  the  value  of  the  mortgage  to  the  regents  of  the  university  was 
properly  deduirted  from  the  full  value  of  the  property." 

In  Lundy  v.  Dalmas  (104  Calif..  655):  "The  regents  of  the  University  of  California,  under  the 
organic  act  of  March  23, 18(>8,  and  the  subsequent  steps  taken  by  them  to  incorporate,  became 
and  are  a  corporation." 

2.  The  regents  of  the  University  of  CJalifomla  are  not  individually  liable  for  the  damage  done 
by  alleged  negligence  of  a  public  corporation. 

ti.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  of  March  23, 1868,  and  of  section  9  of  Article  IX  of 
>  the  constitution,  the  regents  are  not  public  officers.  Section  343  of  the  Political  Code,  desig- 
nating them  as  "civil  executive  officers,"  was  repealed  by  said  section  of  the  constitution. 

The  entire  income  of  such  funds  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  board  of  regents  for 
the  support  of  the  university.  All  moneys  which  may  at  any  time  be  in  the  State  treasurj'^  and 
subject  to  the  use  of  the  said  board  of  regents,  may  be  drawn  therefrom  by  the  president  of  the 
board  upon  the  order  of  said  board  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university. 

The  constitution  having  declared  (sec.  22)  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  upon  warrants  duly  drawn  thereon  by  the 
oontroUer,  a  questii^n  arose  as  to  the  power  of  the  board  under  this  section  of  this  act  of  March 
28,  1868,  cstabushing  the  university.  The  supreme  court  settled  the  i>oint  in  the  case  of  Regents 
of  University  of  California  v.  W.  A.  January,  /State]  treasurer,  the  syllabus  of  which  reads  as 
foUowa:  **A11  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  subject  to  the  use  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Unir 
Tersity  of  California  may  be  drawn  therefrom  upon  the  order  of  the  board  indorsed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  no  appropriation  or  warrant  from  the  controller  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  (66 
Cal..  Mar.  16, 1885,  p.  507.)  In  view  of  these  statutory  and  constitutional  provision.«s  we  do  not 
doubt  that  it  was  tiie  duty  of  the  respondent  f State  treasurer]  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of 
tho  regents,  without  requiring  in  addition  thereto  a  warrant  of  the  controller,  or  the  depositing 
of  an  equivalent  security,  and  without  reg&rd  to  the  use  which  the  regents  proi)osed  to  make  of 
the  money.  With  that  the  respondent  had  nothing  to  do.  Nor  can  we  pass  upon  that  question 
in  this  proceeding.  Wo  might  give  our  individual  views  on  it»  but  we  more  than  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  so.  The  only  question  which  we  can  decide  is  whether,  uix>n  the  face  of  the 
facta  disclosed  by  the  record,  a  writ  should  issue  as  prayed.  Tho  fact  of  a  proper  demand  hav- 
ing lx>enmade  on  the  respondent,  and  his  having  refused  to  perform  a  duty  plainly  devolved  on 
him  by  law,  entitles  the  i^itionora  to  tho  writ  [mandamus].^' 

COLORADO. 

Constitution  (1876),  Article  VIII,  State  Institntions:  Section  1.  Charitable  in sti- 
tntions  establiBhed :  1 .  Eldncational ,  reformatory,  and  penal  institntions ,  and  those 
for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind,  deaf,  and  mnte,  and  snch  other  institntions 
as  the  pnblic  good  may  reqnire,  shall  be  established  and  snpported  by  the  State, 
m  »^h  manner  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  law. 

♦h'^^^  1  '  ^^^-  '^'  -^^^  *^  sectarian  schools,  [or]  chnrches  forbidden.  Neither 
•??  J^^'^r*:  assembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or 
oLner  public  corporation  shall  ever  make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any 
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public  fuiitl  or  moneys  whatever,  anything:  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian 
society,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific 
institution  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  di' nomination  whatsoever;  nor 
shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  otlier  jiersonal  proi)erty  ever  be 
made  by  the  Stata,  or  any  such  public  coiporation,  to  any  church  for  sectarian 
purposes. 

Sfc.  8.  Religious  t^st  forbidden,  etc. — No  religious  test  or  qualificjition  shall 
ever  be  required  of  any  person  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any  public  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  State,  eitlier  as  teacher  or  student:  ana  no  teacher  or 
student  of  any  such  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to  attend  or  jmrticipate  in 
any  religious  service  whatever.  No  sectiirian  tenets  or  doctrines  shall  ever  Yh^ 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  nor  shall  any  distinction  or  classification  of  pupils 
be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Article  VIII:  Sec.  5.  Territorial  institutions  l)ecome  State  institutions. — The 
following  Territorial  institutions,  to  w4t.  the  University  at  Boulder,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Fort  Collins,  the  School  of  Mines  at  Golden,  the  Institute  for 
tlie  Education  of  Mutes  at  Colorado  Springs,  shall,  ui>on  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, become  institutions  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  management 
thereof  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Stat-e,  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
general  assembly  shall  pro\4de,  and  the  location  of  Siiid  institutions,  as  well  as  all 
gifts,  grants,  and  appropriations  of  money  and  proj>erty,  real  and  i>ersonal,  here- 
tofore made  to  said  several  institutions,  are  hereby  confirmed  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  same,  resi)ectively :  Provided^  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  institution, 
the  property,  real  or  personal,  of  which  is  now  vesteKl  in  the  trustees  thereof, 
until  such  property  be  transferred  by  proper  conveyance,  together  with  the  con- 
trol thtTcor,  to  the  officers  provided  for  the  management  of  said  institution  by 
this  constitution  or  by  law. 

[In  rosix)nse  to  a  senate  resolution  to  this  effect,  to  wit:  Doubt  existc.  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Boctiono,  Article  VIII,  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  court  said:  *'We  call  attention  to  sec- 
tion 2  and  a-x-tion  4  of  the  article  (these  flx  the  seat  of  government  and  its  capitol  building).  If 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  not  reararded  section  5  as  i>ormanontly  locating  the  institu- 
tions named,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  made  some  explicit  provision 
witli  regard  to  their  iHjrmanent  location.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  absence  of  such  provisions  supports  the 
construction  which  we  have  given.  It  follows  that  the  ItKUitions  of  the  institutions  named,  or  of 
any  one  of  th<»m,  can  not  be  clianged  except  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution."  (December 
term,  ISrtJ,  9  CoU  p.  628.)] 

[The  following  matt«*r  has  l>een  taken  from  Mills'  Annotated  Statutes  (1891  ed,)  and  the 
supT>lement  thereto,  "including  *  *  *  all  laws  not  in  volumes  1  and  3,  to  January  L  1897." 
By  J.  Warner  Mills.    Denver,  1897.] 

Chapter  2.  division  1 ,  Agricultural  College:  Se(,'.  36.  That  to  provide  a  fund  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  hitate  Agricultural  College,  locatetl  at  Fort 
Collins,  there  shall  be  assessed  and  levied  annually  upon  all  taxable  property  in  • 
this  Stat«  the  following  tax,  to  wit:  One-fifth  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the 
yearly  assessed  value  of  such  property,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  '*  agiicultural 
college  "  tax,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  provide<143y  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  State  taxes. 

Sec.  37.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  county  treasurer  in  this  State  to  provide 
suitable  l>ooks,  in  which  shall  be  entered  an  account  of  all  taxes  collected  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act.  He  shall  als<^^)  enter  in  said  book  an  account  of  all  money  trans- 
mitted to  the  State  treasurer  on  account  of  said  fund,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  38.  The  fund  so  created  shall  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  support  of  the 
Agricultural  CVjllege  of  this  State,  and  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  by  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  shall  bt>  deeme<l  advisable. 

.  Skc.  39.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  treasurer  in  the  several  counties  to 
preserve  the  agricultural  college  fund,  as  provided  by  this  a<;t,  as  a  separate  fund, 
and  to  transmit  the  same  monthly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  who  shall  keep  tlie 
same  as  an  agricultural  college  fund,  to  be  at  the  dL<^posal  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture,  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Sf.<.'.  40.  Whenever  there  shall  l>e  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer 
to  the  credit  of  the  agricultural  college  fund,  (leemed  sufficient  by  the  State  board 
of  agric\ilturt;  Uy  commence  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  college,  the  auditor  of 
State  is  hereby  autliorized  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  State  in 
favor  of  the  treasurer  of  siiid  SUite  board  of  agriculture,  in  such  sums  as  said 
board  shall  deem  necessary  to  carrv  on  the  erection  or  running  expenses  of  said 
college:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or 
empowering  said  board  to  create  any  indebtedness,  in  any  year,  beyond  the  tax 
BO  levied  in  that  year  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  41.  The  auditor  of  State  shall  draw  his  waiTant  upon  the  fund  heroin  pro- 
vided for,  upon  bills  approved  by  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
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conntersigned  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  to  defray  the  lawful  expenses 
incurred  in  building  and  8upi)orting  the  agricultnral  college. 

[The  matter  containecl  in  section  36  to  section  41,  inclusive,  was  repealed  by  an  act  approved 
March  17,  1801.  This  act  increased  the  tax  to  one-sixth  of  a  mill  for  each  of  four  State 
educational  institutions,  of  which  the  Agricultural  College  was  one,  but  the  act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court  or  Colorado.] 

Sec.  42.  This  act  shall  not  take  effect  nnless  the  fee-simple  title  to  the  real  estate 
known  as  the  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado  shall,  within  ninety  days  from  the 
passage  of  this  act,  be  vesteil  in  said  State  board  of  agriculture  free  of  any  condi- 
tion whatever.  When  the  said  title  shall  be  so  vested,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
attorney-general  to  certify  such  fact  in  writing  to  the  State  auditor,  and  the  State 
auditor  shall  notify  the  county  clerks  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  of  the 
same,  in  order  that  the  tax  herein  provided  may  l>o  properly  levied  and  assessed. 

Sec.  43.  That  for  the  purpose  of  further  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  in  relation  to  agricultural  colleges,  the  mili- 
tary body  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  Cadets,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  IS  hereby  organized  as  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Colorado  National 
Guard,  and  is  placed  ujK)n  the  same  footing  as  regards  arms,  ammunition,  and 
camp  and  garrison  equipage  as  the  Colorado  National  Guard. 

Sec.  44.  That  the  i>roper  officers  of  said  Colorado  National  Guard  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  honor  the  re^iuisition  of  the  commanding  officer  of  said 
Agricultural  Colkge  Cadets,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  hereafter  bo 
prescribeil  by  the  State  military  board  and  the  Stat«  board  of  agriculture,  when 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  said  college,  for  10  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
year  for  each  member  of  said  military  body,  and  for  such  camp  and  garrison 
e<iuipage  as  may  be  necessary  for  tlie  proper  instruction  of  said  body  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  practical  duties  of  soldiers  in  camp. 

Sec.  44  a.  The  cadets  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  shall  be  attached  to  the 
Colorado  National  Guard,  imder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  hereafter  be 
prescribed  by  the  State  military  board  and  the  State  board  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  45.  Tnat  for  the  furtherance  and  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State,  an  agricultural  exi)erimental  station  shall  be  established  in  that  section 
of  country  commonly  known  as  the  **  Divide,''  in  the  northern  part  of  El  Paso 
County,  the  precise  IcKtation  to  he  determined  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  46.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  authorized  to  select  the  necessary 
lands  and  secure  the  same,  either  by  lease  or  purchase,  as  they  may  see  fit,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  fences,  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  they  deem  necessary  to  successfully  establish  said  station. 

Sec.  47.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  control  and  supervision 
of  said  farm.  They  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  and  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  to  them  appear  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  said  farm  suc- 
cessfully. They  shall  have  power  to  fix  sala'ries  and  all  comi)ensation  of  employees, 
and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  fix  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  by 
them  deemed  best  for  the  successful  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  said  sta- 
tion is  to  be  established  and  maintained.  They  shall  also  appoint  three  resident 
trustees,  who  shall  act  without  compensation,  except  when  it  becomes  necessary 
they  may  be  allowed  traveling  expenses  in  attending  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Sec.  48.  The  object  of  this  agricultural  station  shall  be  to  determine  the  adapt- 
ability of  crops  of  grain,  grasses,  root  crops,  and  all  other  growths  which  may 
grow  in  this  latitude ;  also  the  most  economical  method  of  producing  the  best  results 
in  growing  such  crops  with  and  without  irrigation.  And  in  aid  of  these  objects 
the  board  of  agriculture  may  select  land  (not  to  exceed  200  acres)  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley  out  of  the  State  lands  there  found  for  this  purpose,  and  shall  appoint  three 
local  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  same.  And  in  aid  of  these  objects  the 
board  of  agriculture  may  select  land  (not  to  exceed  200  acres)  in  the  Arkansas 
Valley,  in  the  county  of  Bent,  out  of  the  State  lands  there  found  for  this  purpose, 
and  shall  appoint  three  local  trustees  for  the  management  of  the  same.  And  in 
further  aid  of  these  objects  the  board  of  agriculture  may  select  lands  to  the  extent 
of  200  acres  in  the  valley  of  Uncompahgre  River,  or  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison 
River,  or  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River,  in  Delta  County, 
State  of  Colorado,  for  the  purpose  of  an  experimental  agricultural  station  as  herem 
provided,  and  shall  apix)int  three  local  trustees  to  manage  the  same,  such  lands  to 
DO  selected  from  State  lands  or  secured  by  purchase,  gift,  or  donation,  as  the  board 
of  agriculture  may  decide. 

Sec.  49.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  products  of  said  farms  shall  be 
applied  in  the  liquidation  of  the  running  expenses,  and  all  moneys  so  accruing 
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abskTl  be  credited  as  coming  from  the  State  and  be  applied  as  part,  or  whole  pnj" 
ment  of  any  amount  which  may  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  State  for 
the  maintenance  of  said  farm  or  btation. 

Sec.  5<).  To  enable  the  State  board  of  agricnltnre  to  carry  ont  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  exi)end  such  amonnt  as  they  may  deem 
nec'essary,  in  establishing  the  al)ove-des(!ribed  stations,  ont  of  any  moneys  which 
may  accrue  to  the  State  by  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
XH>se  of  establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  various  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  50a.  That  for  the  furtherance  and  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  State  an  agricultural  exjMjriment  sttition  shall  be  established  in  the  eastern 
half  of  Cheyenne  Comity,  the  precise  location  to  be  determined  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  50b.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  is  authorized  to  select  the  necessary 
lands  and  secure  the  same  by  gift  or  donation,  and  to  make  all  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  buildings  and  fences,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  successfully  establish  said  station:  Provided,  That  a  site,  containing 
not  less  than  one  quarter  section  of  land,  and  $1 ,200  for  equipping  said  station,  be 
douateil  for  this  purpose  by  the  community  in  which  the  same  is  located;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  said  buildings  and  fences  and  of  making  all  other  nec- 
essary improvements  for  said  station  the  sum  of  $2,500  is  hereby  appropriated  out 
of  the  internal  permanent  improvement  fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  50c.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  have  abscdute  control  and  super- 
vision of  said  farm.  They  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  and  such  other  officers 
and  employees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  on  successfully  the  said  farm. 
They  shall  have  jwwer  to  fix  salaries  and  all  compensation  of  emi>loyees  and  they 
are  hereby  eirii>owered  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  to  them  appear 
necessary  and  expedient.  They  shall  appoint  three  resident  trustees,  who  shall 
act  without  compensation,  except,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  they  may  be  allowed 
traveling  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  50d.  The  object  of  this  agricultural  exi)eriment  station  shall  be  to  deter- 
mine the  a<laptability  of  crops  of  grain,  grasses,  root  crops,  and  all  other  growths 
which  may  grow  in  this  latitude;  also  the  most  economical  methods  ,of  produc- 
ing the  best  results  in  growing  such  crops  without  irrigation. 

Sec.  50e.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  scdd  farm  and 
from  all  other  sources  shall  be  paid  to  the* treasurer  of  the  board,  and  by  the  board 
disbursed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  station. 

Sec.  50f .  To  enable  the  State  boani  of  agriculture  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  expend  such  amount  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  in  establishing  the  above-described  station,  out  of  any  moneys  which 
may  accrue  to  the  State  by  the  action  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 

§un>ose  of  establishing  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  various  States  and 
'erritories  of  the  Unite<l  States. 

Sec.  51.  That  full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratification,  and  assent  is  hereby 
made  and  ^ven  by  the  State  of  Colora<l<)  to  all  of  the  provisions,  terms,  grants, 
and  conilitions,  and  puri)oses  of  the  grants  mivle  and  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  entitled  ''An  act  to  establish  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  establishe<l  in  the  several  States 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1^62,  and  of  the  ticts  supplemen- 
tary thereto.'* 

Sec.  52.  The  State  Iward  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  control  of  the  fund 
appropriated  by  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  department  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  act  of 
Congress. 

Skc.  52a.  Full  and  complett^  acceptance,  ratification,  and  assent  is  hereby  made 
and  given  by  the  State  of  Coloraflo  to  all  of  the  provisions,  terms,  grants,  and 
conditions,  and  purjwses  of  the  grants  made  and  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  entitled  "An  act  to  apply  a  ix)rtion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  of  Congress  approver!  July  2, 1H62." 

Sec.  52b.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  control  of  the  fund  appro- 

Sriated  by  the  said  ac^t  of  Congress,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  for  the  use  and 
euefit  of  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

pThe  following  matter  is  taken  from  tbo  General  SlatnteH  of  Connecticat,  RcTision  of  188T, 
Xxxbiished  by  the  anthority  of  the  State,  Hartford,  Conxu] 

Sec.  2S52.  Any  i>erson  who  shall  give  credit  to  a  miBor  stndent  of  any  college 
or  nniversity  of  this  State  withont  the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or  gnardian, 
or  of  an  anthorized  officer  of  snch  institution,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $'20  nor 
more  than  $300. 

Sec.  2253.  (Repealed  by  act  1880,  Chap.  LII,  q.  v.)  Tlie  bonds  of  this  State 
indorsed  and  known  as  agricnltnral  college  bonds,  and  constituting  the  capital  of 
the  agricultural  college  fund,  shall  not  be  transferable  except  by  a  special  act  of 
the  general  assembly,  but  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  commissioner  of  the 
school  fund;  and  the  treasurer  and  said  commissioner  are  hereby  authorized  to 
invest  any  money  now  in  their  hands,  or  that  hereafter  may  come  into  their  hands, 
belonging  to  the  princiiial  of  said  fund  in  any  securities,  except  i)ersonal  securi- 
ties, in  which  by  law  the  savings  banks  of  this  State  may  invast.  Said  commis- 
sioner shall  semiannually  receive  and  pay  over  the  interest  accruing  ux)on  said 
fund  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College,  for  the  purposes  and  on  the 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  the  treasurer  shall  i)ay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  principal  of  the  agricultural  college  fuijd  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  uninvested. 

Sec.  2254.  Said  corporation  shall  devote  the  interest  upon  said  fund  wholly  and 
exclusively  to  the  maintenance,  in  that  department  of  Yale  College  known  as  the 
%effield  Scientific  School,  of  such  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  severed 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agrriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  in  the  manner  specially  pre- 
scribed in  the  fourth  section  of  said  act. 

Sec.  2255.  Said  corporation  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses 
of  instruction  to  such  citizens  of  this  State  as  shall  be  annually  nominated  to  be 
pnpiLs  of  Faid  school,  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  shall  prescribe. 
Their  number  shall  be,  in  each  year,  such  as  would  expend  a  sum  equal  to  half 
said  interest  for  the  same  year,  in  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said  school,  if 
they  were  required  to  pay  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  its  other  pupils 
far  the  same  year.  Said  pupils,  so  nominated  and  received,  shall  be  admitted 
into  said  school  uxx)n  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  discipline 
which  shall  apply  to  all  its  other  pupils,  except  that  they  shall  -p&y  nothing  for 
heir  instruction. 

Sec.  2256.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  make  up  and  distribute  the  reiwrts 
required  by  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  desig- 
nated in  section  2:254. 

Sec.  2257.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  the  three  senior  senators,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors,  who  shall 
visit  said  sc^hool  in  each  year,  and  rei)ort  thereon  to  the  general  assembly  at  each 
regular  session. 

SBC.  225^.  Said  visitors,  with  the  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
shaD  constitute  an  appointing  board,  who  shall  select  from  such  candidates  as 
shall  offer  thems^^lves  those  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  gratxutous  instruc- 
tion in  said  school. 

Sec.  2259.  If  there  are  more  applications  for  the  Injunty  of  the  State  than  there 
are  vacancies  to  be  filled  on  the  part  of  the  State,  said  l)oard  shall  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  such  young  men  as  are  fitting  themselves  for  agricultural,  mecharacal,  or 
niKinfacturing  occui)ations  in  life,  and  may  have  become  orphans  through  the 
death  of  a  parent  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  next 
to  them,  to  such  as  are  most  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance:  and  shall  provide 
that  the  appointments  shall  be  distributed,  as  far  as  practicable,  among  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

Sbc.  2260.  The  secretary  of  said  school  shall  also  be  the  secretary  of  said 
appointing  board,  and  shall  record  their  transactions,  and  shall,  at  least  one  month 
before  the  close  of  each  academic  year  in  said  school,  cause  to  be  published  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  every  county  in  this  State  an  advertisement  specifying 
tiie  nmnber  of  pupils  entitled  by  law  to  be  admitted  into  said  school  for  gratui- 
tous instruction  during  the  ensuing  academic  year,  and  designating  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  application  for  admission  may  be  made  to  said  appointing 
DoarcL 

iM^^j^i?'  f^*^°^aded  by  section  2  of  act  of  1893,  Chapter  LXYII,  also  by  act  of 
iS^i^H^^'  ^  "^^^  Storrs  Agricultural  School  shall  remain  an  institution  for 
TDm  wncation  of  boys  whose  imrents  are  citizens  of  this  State  in  such  branches  of 
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scientific  knowledge  as  shall  tend  to  increase  their  proficriency  in  the  Imsiness  of 
agriculture. 

Skc.  1717.  [See  act  1901,  chapter  70.]  There  shall  be  appointe<l  by  the  senate 
six  trustees  of  said  school.  During  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  1889 
the  senate  shall  appoint  three  of  said  trustees  who  shall  hold  officii  for  four  years, 
and  three  who  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  biennually  thereafter  three 
trustees  shall  bo  so  appointed,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years 
from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  appointment.  The  Con- 
necticut board  of  agriculture  shall  also  annually  elec^t  a  trustee,  and  the  director 
of  tlio  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Statign  shall  be  ex  officio  one  of  said 
trustees. 

Sec.  1718.  Said  bo«ard  of  trustees  are  empowered  to  take  and  hold  in  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  deeds  of  such  lands  and  other  proi)erty  and  such  money 
as  may  be  donated  for  the  purpose  of  est^iblishing  and  maintaining  said  school. 

Sko.  1719.  To  said  l)oard  of  trustees  shall  l>e  committ^  the  location  of  said 
school,  the  application  of  the  funds  for  the  support  thereof,  the  appointment  of 
managers  and  teachers,  and  the  removal  of  the  same,  the  iwwer  to  prescribe  the 
studies  and  exennses  of  pupils  in  said  sch(K)l,  rules  for  its  management,  and  the 
admission  of  pupils;  and  they  shall  annually  report  to  the  governor  the  condition 
of  said  school,  and  such  annual  reports  shall  be  8ubmitt<;d  to  the  g(;neral  assem- 
bly at  its  regular  sessions. 

Sko.  331.  [See  Public  Acts,  1^99,  chapter  147  post.]  The  comptroller  shall 
cause  to  l)e  printeil,  at  the  exi^enso  of  tlie  Stat«,  annually  such  numbers  of  copies 
of  each  of  the  following  annual  reports  as  is  hereinafter  stat<?d;  that  is  to  say: 
*  *  *  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  School,  1,000:  *  *  *  of  the  rei)ort  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  1.000  copies. 

Skc.  380.  The  estimates  for  the  different  classes  of  oxpenditui*es  shall  l)e  made 
as  follows,  to  wit:  *  *  *  for  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  the  State  experi- 
ment station,  the  Storrs  Agricultural  School,  *  ♦  *  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture. 

Skc.  1710.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Exxwriinent  Station  shall  remain  as 
now  established,  and  its  management  shall  bo  committed  to  a  board  of  control, 
to  c(»nsist  of  eight  members,  one  memlxjr  to  l)e  selei^ted  by  the  State  board  of 
agriculture,  one  member  by  the  State  Agricultural  S<K'iety,  one  member  ])y  the 
governing  board  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  S<*hool  at  New  Haven,  one  memlwr  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  and  two  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  governor  and  the  i>erson  appointed, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  to  be  the  direi^tor  of  the  stiition  shall  also  1h>  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Ixxird  of  control,  and  the  members  of  the  board  shall  continue  in 
office  tov  the  term  of  three  years  from  the  1st  day  of  July  next  succeeding  their 
appointment. 

Sec.  1711.  Said  Iward  sliall  choose  from  among  their  number  a  secretary  and 
a  treasurer,  eiich  of  whom  shall  l)e  elected  annually,  and  shall  hold  their  respec- 
tive offices  one  year,  and  until  the  choice  of  their*  successors.  Five  memlx^rs  of 
said  lx>ard  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Skc.  1713.  Said  board  shall  m(?et  annually  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January  in 
each  year,  at  su(rh  place  in  the  city  of  Hartford  as  may  be  designatetl  by  the  pres- 
identof  said  board,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places,  upon  the  call  of  the  pres- 
ident, as  may  be  deemed  necessiiry,  and  may  fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
the  offices  of  said  l>oard. 

Sec\  1713.  Said  board  of  control  shall  locate  and  have  the  general  management 
of  the  institution,  and  shall  api)oint  a  direc^tor,  who  shall  have  the  general  man- 
agement and  oversight  of  the  experiments  and  investigations  which  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  objects  of  said  institution,  and  shall  employ  competent 
and  suitable  chemists  and  other  persons  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
of  the  station.  It  shall  have  power  to  own  such  real  and  persimal  estate  as  may 
be  iiec^essary  for  carrying  on  its  work,  and  to  receive  title  to  the  same  by  deed, 
devise,  or  lx*quest.  It  shall  exi)end  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  for  which  siiid  institution  is  established,  and  shall  use 
for  the  same  i)uri>ose  the  income  from  all  funds  and  endowments  which  it  may 
receive  from  other  sources,  and  may  sue  and  l)e  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in 
all  courts  by  the  name  of  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station.  It 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  which  shall  not  exceed  200  [400  by 
act  of  1893,  Ch.  XVIIIJ  printed  pages,  and  such  annual  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  general  assembly  at  its  regidar  sessions. 

Sec.  1714.  The  sum  of  $8,000  annually  is  hereby  appropriate<l  to  said  Coimecti- 
cut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  which  shall  be  paid  in  equal  Quarterly 
installments  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  control  upon  the  order  of  the  comi>- 
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troUer,  who  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  order  for  the  same;  and  the  treasurer 
of  said  board  of  control  shall  be  required,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  hi» 
oflBce,  to  give  a  bond  with  surety  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  treasurer. 

Sec.  1715.  Upon  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
control  the  authority  or  institution  by  which  such  deceased  member  was  origi- 
nally api)ointed  shall  fill  the  vacancy  so  occasioned. 

Sec.  4005.  Every  x)erson  or  company  who  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale  in 
this  State  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  manure  the  retail  price  of  which  is  $10  or 
more  than  $10  -per  ton  shall  aflBx  conspicuously  to  every  i)ackage  thereof  a  plainly 
printed  statement,  clearly  and  truly  certifying  the  number  of  net  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer in  the  package,  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark  under  which  the  fertilizer 
is  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  fertilizer  expressed  in  the  terms  and  manner 
approved  and  currently  employed  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Exx)eriment 
Station.  If  any  such  fertilizer  be  sold  in  bulk,  such  printed  statement  shall 
accompany  every  lot  and  parcel  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  tor  sale. 

Sec.  4006.  Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  the  retail  pric«  of  which  is  $10  or 
more  than  $10  per  ton  is  sold,  offered,  or  exposed  for  sale  the  manufacturer^ 
importer,  or  party  who  causes  it  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  this  State 
shall  file  with  the  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station 
two  certified  copies  of  the  statement  named  in  the  preceding  section,  and  shall 
deposit  with  said  director  a  sealed  glass  jar  or  bottle  containing  not  less  than  one 
pound  of  the  fertilizer,  accompanied  by  an  aflSdavit  that  it  is  a  fair  average  sample 
thereof. 

Sec.  4007.  The  manufacturer,  importer,  agent,  or  seller  of  any  commercial  fer- 
tilizer the  retail  price  of  which  is  $10  or  more  than  $10  i)er  ton  shall  pay,  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  May  annually,  to  the  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  an  analysis  fee  of  $10  for  each  of  the  fertilizing  ingretlients: 
contained  or  claimed  to  exist  in  said  fertilizer:  Provided,  That  when  the  manu- 
facturer or  imi)orter  shall  have  paid  the  fee  required  for  any  i>er8ons  acting  as 
agents  or  sellers  for  such  manufacturer  or  imi)orter,  such  agents  or  sellers  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  fee  named  in  this  section. 

Sec.  4008.  Every  person  in  this  State  who  sells  oa  acts  as  local  agent  for  the 
sale  of  any  commercial  fertilizer  of  whatever  kind  or  pric^  shall  annually  or  at 
the  time  of  becoming  such  seller  or  agent,  report  to  the  director  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station  his  name,  residence,  and  i)ost-oflS(*e  address ^ 
and  the  name  and  brand  of  said  fertilizer,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer, importtT,  or  party  from  whom  such  fertilizer  was  obtained,  and  shall 
on  demand  of  the  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
deliver  to  said  director  a  sample  suitable  for  analysis  of  any  such  fertilizer  or 
manure  then  and  there  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  said  seller  or  agent. 

Sec.  4009.  No  person  or  party  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale  in  this  State 
any  pulverized  leather,  raw,  steamed,  roasted,  or  in  any  form,  as  a  fertilizer 
or  as  an  ingredient  of  any  fertilizer  or  manure,  without  explicit  printed  certificate 
of  the  fact,  such  certificate  to  l>e  conspicuously  aflSxed  to  every  package  of  such 
fertilizer  or  manure,  and  to  accompany  every  parcel  or  lot  of  the  same. 

Sec.  4010.  Every  manufacturer  of  fish  guano,  or  fertilizers  of  which  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  is  fish  or  fish  mass  from  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted,  shall^ 
before  manufacturing  or  heating  the  same  and  within  thirty-six  hours  from  the 
time  such  fish  or  mass  has  been  delivered  to  him,  treat  the  same  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  other  chemical  approved  by  the  director  of  said  experiment  station  in  such 
quantity  as  to  arrest  decomix)sition:  Proinded,  however ,  That  in  lieu  of  such 
^eatment  such  manufacturers  may  provide  a  means  for  consuming  all  smoke 
and  vapors  arising  from  such  fertilizers  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Sec.  4011.  Any  person  \aolating  any  provision  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  tlii» 
chapter  shall  be  &ied  $100  for  the  first  offense  and  $200  for  each  subsequent  vio- 
lation. 

Sec.  4012.  This  chapter  shall  not  affect  parties  manufacturing  or  purchasing 
fertilizers  for  their  own  private  use  and  not  to  sell  in  this  State. 

Sec.  4013.  The  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
shall  i>ay  the  analysis  fees  received  by  him  into  the  treasury  of  the  station,  and 
shall  canse  one  or  more  analyses  of  each  fertilizer  to  be  made  and  published 
annt^ly.  Said  director  is  hereby  authorized ,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to  take  sam- 
pleB  for  analysis  from  any  lot  or  package  of  manure  or  fertilizer  which  may  be  in 
the  possession  of  any  dealer. 

Sec.  4014.  The  director  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
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shall «  from  time  to  time,  as  bulletins  of  said  station  may  be  issned,  mail  or  canse 
to  be  mailed  two  copies,  at  least,  of  such  bnlletius  to  each  post-office  in  the  State. 

Public  Acts  1889,  Chapter  LII:  Section  1.  The  treasurer  and  the  commissioBer 
of  the  school  fund  shall  invest  the  principal  of  the  agricultural-college  fund  of 
this  State  in  any  securities,  except  personal  securities,  in  which  by  law  the  savings 
banks  of  this  State  may  invest,  and  said  commissioner  sliall  have  the  custody  of 
all  securities  belonging  to  said  fund,  and  shall  cause  a  schedule  of  the  same  to  be 
made  and  registered  in  books  kept  in  his  office.  He  shall  receive  all  payments  on 
account  of  said  fund,  receipt  therefor,  and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer, 
taking  said  treasurer's  receipt  for  the  same,  and  he  shall  draw  all  orders  upon  its 
principal  and  receive  from  the  treasurer,  at  least  semiammally,  all  income  so 
deposited  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College  for 
the  purposes  and  conditions  set  forth  in  chapter  143  of  the  general  statutes.  The 
treasurer  shall  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  principal 
of  said  fund  remaining  in  the  treasury  uninvested,  and  all  eicpenses  incurred  in 
the  management  of  said  fund  shall  be  jwdd  from  the  treasury  ujxm  the  order  of 
said  commissioner. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2353  of  the  general  statutes  is  hereby  repealed. 

Ibid.,  Chapter  XII:  Section  1.  The  annual  report  of  the  Storrs  School  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  shall  be  printed,  bound  and  circulated  as  now  provided 
by  law  for  the  annual  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Haven. 

Public  Acts  1893,  Chapter  LXVH:  The  name  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  School 
is  hereby  changed  to  The  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  by  which  name  it  shall 
hereafter  bo  known  and  called. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1716a  of  the  general  statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
**  The  Storrs  Agricultural  College  is  here]>y  established,  and  shall  remain  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  youth  whoso  parent  or  parents  are  citizens  of  this 
State;  and  the  leading  object  of  said  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such 
manner  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  pre8cril)e,  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  *  »  *  also  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890." 

Sec.  3.  Sections  1717,  1718,  and  1719  of  the  general  statutes  are  Jimended  by 
striking  out  tlie  word  ** school"  whenever  it  occurs  and  inserting  the  word 
**  college." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2253  of  the  general  statutes  [confer  section  2  of  act  of  1889, 
Chapter  LII]  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  bonds  of  this  State  iudorsckl 
and  known  as  agricultural  college  bonds  and  constituting  the  capital  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  fund,  with  all  funds  heretofore  and  hereafter  received  from  the 
United  States  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Julv  2,  1862,  shall  not  bo  trans- 
ferable except  by  special  act  of  the  general  assembly,  but  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  commissioner  of  the  school  fund;  and  the  treasurer  and  said  com- 
missioner are  hereby  authorized  to  invest  any  money  now  in  their  hands,  or  that 
may  hereafter  come  into  their  hands,  belonging  to  the  principal  of  said  fund,  in 
any  securities,  except  personal  securities,  in  which  by  law  the  savings  banks  of  the 
State  may  invest,  and  said  commissioner  shall  semiannually  receive  and  pay  over 
the  interest  accruing  from  said  fund  to  the  treasurer  of  this  State,  who  shall  semi- 
annually pay  over  the  interest  accruing  from  said  fund,  and  also  the  amount 
received  by  "vdrtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890,  to  Yalo  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  in  such 
proporti^ftB  and  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  suc<5eeding 
sections:  and  the  treasurer  shall  pay  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
on  the  principal  of  such  fimds  remaining  in  the  treasury  uninvested." 

Sec.  5.  The  corporation  of  Yale  University  shall,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  somiannually  thereafter,  rei)ort  under  oath  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School  who  had,  previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act,  been  admitted  as  gratuitous  pupils  under  the  agree- 
ment between  Yale  College  and  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  as  approved 
by  Governor  Buckingham  September  3,  1863,  and  thereupon  the  said  treasurer 
shall  pay  over  to  Yale  University  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount  such  pupils 
would  be  required  to  pay  at  the  regular  rates  charged  other  pupils  of  the  said 
school. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  no  further  nominations  or  appointments  of 
State  pupils  to  the  said  Sheffield  Scientific  School  sh^l  be  made,  and  no  portion 
of  the  interest  accruing  from  the  said  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2, 1862,  and 
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no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  act  of  CJongregs  of  1890  shall  be  paid  over  to  said 
corporation  of  Yale  University,  except  as  provided  in  section  5  of  this  act,  until 
said  corporation  shall  contract  in  writing,  in  such  form  as  the  governor  shall 
approve,  to  fulfill  and  perform  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imjiosed  upon  it  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  7.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  said  corporation  of  Yale  University  shall 
furnish  gratuitous  education  in  such  courses  of  instruction  as,  including  the 
courses  of  instruction  already  instituted  in  said  school,  shall  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862,  in  the  manner  e8i>ecially 
prescribed  by  the  fourth  section  of  said  act. 

Sro.  8.  Said  corporation  shall  furnish  gratuitous  education  in  said  courses  of 
instruction  to  pupils  who  shall  Ix)  annually  nominated  to  be  pnpils  of  said  school 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  so  received  gra- 
tuitously into  said  school  shall  be  in  each  year  such  a  number  as  would  exi)end  a 
sum  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  aiiproved 
July  2,  1862,  for  the  same  year,  m  paying  for  their  instruction  in  said  school  if 
they  were  required  to  pay  for  it  at  the  regular  rates  charged  to  other  pupils  of 
said  school  for  the  same  year.  Said  pupils  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and 
shall  be  admitted  into  said  school  upon  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to  all  other  pupils  of  said  school,  with  the 
single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  anything  for  their  instruc- 
tion. 

Sec.  9.  All  the  interest  and  funds  arising  from  the  said  acts  of  Congress  of  1863 
and  1890  not  paid  over  to  Yale  University  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  by 
said  State  treasurer  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  Storra  Agricultural  Col- 
lege for  the  use  of  said  coUego  in  the  manner  heretofore  provided  by  law. 

Skc.  10.  Should  any  question  of  damages,  growing  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  arise  between  the  corporation  of  Yale  University  and  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, such  question  of  damages  shall  be  referred  to  three  commissioners,  one  to  be 
selected  by  the  G^eneral  Assembly  of  this  State,  one  to  1^  selected  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Yale  University,  and  a  third  commissioner  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
first  mentioned,  or,  in  case  of  their  disagreement,  the  third  commissioner  shall,  upon 
application  thereto  by  the  other  commissioners,  be  appointed  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  (*ourt  of  errors  of  this  State,  and  the  decision  of  said  commissioners, 
or  of  any  two  of  them,  in  writing,  shall  be  final,  and  their  award  shall,  if  in  favor 
of  Yale  University,  constitute  a  claim  against  the  State.  The  comptroller  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  order  upon  the  treasurer  in  favor  of  Yale 
University  for  the  amount  of  such  award,  which  shall  be  i)aid  from  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  general  purposes. 

Sec.  11.  The  State  of  Connecticut  hereby  assents  to  and  agrees  that  said  monej's 
shall  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

Sec.  12.  Said  corporation  of  Yale  University  and  the  trustees  of  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  College  shall  annually  make  and  distribute  the  reports  called  for  by 
the  aforesaid  acts  of  Congress. 

Sec.  13.  All  acts  and  i)arts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Yale  UniverHity  callod  for  the  constituting  of  tho  commisksion  provided  for  in  section  10  of  the 
aobve  act.  The  conunission  in  January,  18w>,  rendered  a  deirLsiou  awarding:  damages  to  Yale 
UniverHity  to  the  amount  of  J154,iiOI.45,  equivalent  to  the  entire  fund  received  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  under  the  act  of  July  2,  INJSi.  together  with  the  interest  on  that  sum  from  the  time 
of  the  leeislative  act  of  18H3  to  the  date  of  tho  de(rL>iun  of  the  commiasiouers.  The  income  from 
th«»  f  undri  received  under  the  act  of  July  2,  l»e.  as  well  as  the  entire  funds  jjrmnted  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut  under  the  act  of  August  90, 18U0,  are  now  paid  to  tho  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.] 

Public  Acts  1893,  Chapter  CCXXVI:  Sectiox  1.  The  sum  of  $1,800  annually  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Storrs  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  economy  of  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man,  and 
for  investigations  of  the  bacteria  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  their  effect  in 
the  dairy,  and  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  installments  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  and  the  comp- 
tr^ler  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  his  order  for  the  same. 

Public  acts,  1890,  chapter  109:  Section  1.  Tlie  name  of  tho  Storrs  Agricultural 
^*J^S^^  ^^Teby  changed  to  that  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  and 
"^  1  i^  f  ^^'^^  '  imder  said  new  name,  have,  own,  and  enjoy  all  proi)erty  and 
^atB  of  said  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  lawsappli- 
Mnti  *^  Storrs  Agricultural  College,  and  the  management  of  said  college  shall 
bi^d^^  ^  i?  JP'^^^*  until  changed  by  proper  authority.  Whenever  a  library 
named  «i^  erected  upon  the  grounds  of  said  college  such  library  shall  be 
both  t*J^t  ?*orr8  Memorial  Library,"  and  shall  bear  that  name  conspicuously 
Dotnextenorly  and  Ulteriorly.  i  J' 
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Sfa:j.  3.  [Repealed  by  Bection  2,  chapter  70,  acts  1001.1  There  shall  be  a  trustee 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  in  addition  to  those  now  provided  by  law, 
who  shall  be  electe<l  for  a  term  of  four  years  *  *  *  by  and  from  the  gi*adu- 
ates  of  said  institution,  the  election  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees  for 
the  time  being  and  to  be  so  conducted  that  all  graduates  shall  have  an  opi)ortunity 
to  vote  therein  by  signed  ballots  depositecTpersonally  or  by  letter. 

Public  acts,  1895  [1899] ,  Chapter  CCXXXV,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1899,  chap- 
ter 23:  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall  make  analyses  of 
food  products  on  sale  in  Connecticut  or  kept  in  Connecticut  for  export,  to  be  sold 
without  the  State,  suspected  of  being  adulterat-ed.  Samples  of  food  products  for 
analysis  shall  be  taken  by  the  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  station  or  by  the  dairy 
commissioner  or  his  deputy,  at  such  times  and  places  and  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  said  exi>eriment  station  and  of  the  dairy  commis- 
sioner shall  seem  exx)edient.  The  dairy  commissioner  or  his  deputy  shall  have  full 
access  at  all  reasonable  hours  to  any  place  wherein  it  is  susi)ected  that  there  is 
kept  for  sale  or  for  expK)rt,  as  above  si)ecified,  any  article  of  food  adulterated  with 
any  deleterious  or  foreign  ingredient  or  ingredients,  and  said  dairy  commissioner 
or  his  deputy,  upon  tendering  the  market  price  of  such  article,  may  take  from  any 
person,  &Tn,  or  corporation  samples  of  the  same.  The  said  experiment  station 
may  adopt  or  fix  standards  of  purity,  quality,  or  strength,  when  such  standards 
are  not  specified  by  law.  Wnenever  said  experiment  station  shall  find  by  its 
analysis  that  adulterated  food  i)roducts  have  been  on  sale  in  the  State,  or  kept  in 
the  State  for  exjwrt  for  sale  without  the  State,  it  shall  forthwith  transmit  the 
facts  so  found  to  the  dairy  commissioner,  who  shall  make  complaint  to  the  proper 
prosecuting  officer  to  the  end  that  violators  of  the  law  relating  to  the  adulteration 
of  food  products  shall  be  prosecuted. 

Public  acts,  1899,  chapter  147:  Five  thousand  copies  of  the  annual  reix>rt  of  the 
State  lx>ard  of  agriculture  shall  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
repoi*ts  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Storrs  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  report  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture;  7.000  coxnes  of  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Exi>eriment  Station  and  7,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  not  to  exceed  400  pages  each  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in 
paper,  pages,  and  printing  in  the  form  of  a  smaller  report  and  a  series  of  popular 
bulletins,  shall  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Public  Acts,  1901,  chapter  70:  Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  trustee  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College  in  addition  to  those  now  pro\'ided  by  law  to  be 
known  as  the  alumni  trustee,  who  shall  he  a  graduate  of  the  institution  of  at  least 
five  years'  standing,  and  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  college  during  commence- 
ment week  for  a  term  of  two  years  *  *  *  by  the  graduates  of  said  institution. 
The  election  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  canvassing  board,  to  consist  of 
three  members,  one  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  one  by  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  the  college,  and  one  to  be  selected  by  the  two  aforesaid,  and  to  be  so 
conducted  that  all  graduates  shall  have  opx)ortunity  to  vote  therein  by  signed 
ballots  deposited  i>ersonally  or  by  letter. 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  chapter  169,  1899,  is  hereby  repealed.  [Tliis  act  taking  its 
place.] 

Public  acts,  1901,  chapter  175:  Section  1.  The  board  of  control  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Exjteriment  Station  at  New  Haven  shall  designate  and 
appoint  a  man  qualitie<l  by  scientific  training  and  practical  experience  to  be  State 
forester  during  the  pleasure  of  the  l)oard,  and  to  be  responsible  to  said  board  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  prescril>ed  in  this  act.  The  State  forester  shall 
have  an  office  at  the  exi)eiiment  station  in  New  Haven,  but  shall  receive  no  com- 
I)eiisation  other  than  his  regular  salary  as  a  member  of  the  station  staff  of  deputies 
or  aids,  as  may  bo  necessary. 

Skc.  2.  The  State  forester  is  authorized  to  buy  land  in  the  State  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  oak,  pine,  or  chestnut  lumber,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $4  per  acre,  to 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  hereinafter  named,  which  land  shall  be  deeded 
to  the  Stiite  of  Connecticut  and  shall  \ye  calknl  a  State  park. 

Skc.  3.  The  State  forester  is  authorized  to  plant  the  lands  so  bought  with  seed 
or  seedlings  of  oak,  pine,  and  chestnut  and  such  other  trees  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  exx)edient,  at  a  cost  not  excee<ling  $2.50  an  acre;  to  exchange  the  land  so 
bought  with  adjoining  proprietors,  if  desirable,  in  order  to  make  tiie  State  park 
more  compact  for  fencing,  and  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  to  execute  deeds  for 
such  pur]X)se;  to  fence  such  lands  with  substantial  wire  fencing,  not  barbed,  and 
to  use  proi)er  precautions  to  protect  said  lands  from  forest  fires,  from  trespassers, 
and  the  destruction  of  game,  fish,  and  timber  thereon,  and  in  so  doing  may  employ 
such  local  wardens  or  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 
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Sec.  4.  The  State  forester  shall  be  the  lawful  custodian  of  snch  lands,  with 
power  to  enter  complaint  against  trespassers  thereon,  and  shall  pay,  from  the  sum 
hereinafter  appropriated,  the  town  taxes  upon  said  land  when  assessed  at  the  same 
rat«  as  similar  adjoining  lands,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  the 
attorney-general  may  sell  portions  of  the  same  when  they  shall  command  a  greater 
price  than  the  cost  and  interest  thereon,  and  may  execute  a  deed  for  the  sale  for 
and  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  The  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 1903,  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  carrj-ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  The  accounts  of  the  forester  for  all  disbursements  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  paid  by  the  comptroller  upon  the  audit  of  the  State  board  of 
control, 

DELAWARE. 

[The  followinfif  matter  is  taken  from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  pub- 
lished at  Wilmington,  1893.] 

Chapter  XLIII  (chap.  513,  vol.  13,  Laws  of  Delaware) :  Delaware  College.  Sec- 
tion 1.  Delaware  College  at  Newark,  reincorporated  by  act  of  February  10,  1851, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  is  hereby  recognized  and  reincorporated  as  a  college 
for  another  period  of  twenty  years,  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1871. 

Sec.  2.  The  leading  object  of  said  college  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  of  said  college  shall  consist  of  30  members,  together 
with  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  president  of  the  college,  who  shall  be 
members  ex  officio,  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
shall  fill  vacancies  which  may  hereafter  occur  in  their  number,  and  the  other 
ha!  f  shall  be  apjwinted  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  present  board,  who  shall 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  number;  and  the  joint  board  so 
constituted  shall  have  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  with  power  to  appoint  and  remove  all  subordinate  officers  and  agents, 
and  to  make  by-laws  as  well  for  their  own  government  as  that  of  the  college. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  two  stated  meetings  of  the  board  every  year  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  and  occasional  meetings  may  be  held 
on  the  call  of  the  president,  which  he  may  make  at  discretion,  and  shall  make  on 
the  written  request  of  any  two  or  more  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
secretary  of  the  lx)ard  shall  give  two  weeks'  written  notice  of  all  meetings,  and 
the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  occasional  meetings  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice 
thereof,  and  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings  shall  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
puriiose  stated  therein. 

Sec.  5.  Nine  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but 
a  less  number  may  adjourn.  Officers  may  be  appointed  for  the  occasion  in  the 
absence  of  the  regrular  officers.  The  place  of  a  trustee  who  shall  be  absent  from 
three  successive  stated  meetings  shall  be  vacated,  unless  the  board  shall  other- 
wise especially  direct,  and  a  vacancy  thus  created  shall  be  filled  as  in  other  cases. 
And  a  trustee  appointed  and  not  accepting  at  or  before  the  next  stated  meeting 
shall  be  considered  as  declining,  and  a  new  appointment  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees,  as  ascertained  and  limited  by  this  act,  shall  continue  to  bo 
a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  Delaware  College,  with  all  the  powers 
and  franchises  incident  to  such  an  institution,  including  the  capacity  to  take  and 
hold  real  and  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  in  annual  value  $50,000,  by  deed, 
deWse,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  and  the  same  to  alien,  sell,  transfer, 
or  dispose  of  as  occasion  may  require,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  reinvested 
in  other  property,  funds,  or  securities  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  faculty,  consisting  of  the  professors  and  tutors  employed  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  one  of  whom  shall  be  president  of  the  college,  shall  have  the 
♦K^^K^^T^*^^^'  ^^^'^^iiient,  and  instruction  of  the  students,  subject,  however,  to 
the  by-laws.    They  shall  have  authority,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board  of 

SpT^q  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas. 
« Jiv  9ft  *  1CO?  ^'^^^^g«  fund,  created  by  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  of  Jan- 
IWark  CnVi '  *"?  transferred  by  act  of  February  5,  1833,  to  '^the  trustees  of 
appropriatell^^^'**  ^^^  ^^^  other  funds,  stock,  money,  or  property  belonging  to  or 

f      V     lea  tor,  or  raised,  paid,  or  payable  to  the  trustees  of  Delaware  College, 
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by  that  or  any  other  name,  shall  be  a  x»rt  of  the  endowment  of  said  college  and 
shall  be  held,  appropriated,  and  used  as  snch  by  the  said  trustees. 

Sec.  9.  Devises,  bei^uests,  gifts,  and  grants  to  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
avoided  by  any  misnomer  if  the  description  can  be  nnderstood  with  reasonable 
certainty.  And  the  corporation  shall  not  be  disaolvt^  by  nonusor  so  long  as  there 
shall  remain  seven  trustees.  Tlie  secirotary  of  stnte  shall  transmit  to  the  president 
of  Delaware  College,  to  be  kept  and  pliic(Ml  in  the  librarj%  a  copy  of  all  public 
documents  of  which  he  may  receive  duplicat-es,  whenever  the  same  shall  not  have 
been  already  appropriated.  This  college  sliall  never  be  managed  or  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  any  party,  sect,  or  denomination,  and  the  tnistees  of  said  college 
shall  make  a  report  of  its  condition  to  the  legislature  at  each  regular  biennial 
session.     (February  17,  1800.) 

Chapter  48,  volume  14,  Laws  of  Delaware:  Skc.  2.  It  shall  not  l>e  lawful  for 
any  i>orson,  whether. licensed  to  sell  spirituous  and  fennented  liquors  or  not,  to 
sell,  dispose  of,  barter,  or  give  to.  or  l)e  instrumental  in  procuring  for  any  student 
of  Delaware  College,  within  2  miles  of  the  said  college,  any  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors  or  cordials  of  any  kind  in  any  quantity  whatever,  and  any  i>er8on  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  l>e  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25  for  the  first  offense, 
and  $50  for  the  second  offense,  and  $100  for  every  subsequent  offense,  and  sha^l  be 
imprisoned  until  the  said  fines  and  costs  shall  bo  i>aid:  the  fines  herein  incurred 
to  be  collected  as  similar  fines  are  now  collected  l)y  law,  one-half  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  go  to  the  constable  or  officer  serving  the 
warrant.     (March  2,  1871.) 

Chapt^^r  408,  volume  14,  Laws  of  Delaware:  Section  1.  The  treasurer  of  this 
State  IS  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  f>ay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  trustcc^s  of  Delaware  College  the  sum  of  l^i.OOO  per  annum  for  the  i>eriod  of  two 
years,  in  equal  quarterly  installments,  the  first  installment  to  be  paid  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1873:  Provided,  That  whenever  the  college  shall  receive  additional 
aid  from  the  General  Groverument  this  appropriation  shall  cease. 

Sec.  2.  In  consid(»ration  of  the  appropriation  herein  made,  the  trustees  of  Dela- 
ware College  shall  provide  free  instruction  of  a  suitable  cliaracrter  for  10  students 
from  each  county  of  the  State  wh(»never  such  students,  on  presenting  themselves 
for  admission,  shall  obligate  themselves  to  teach  in  the  tree  schools  of  the  State 
for  not  less  than  one  year. 

Skc.  8.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  appointments  to  the  free  scholar- 
ships herein  established  shall  b(i  made  by  the  members  of  the  legislature,  eatth 
senator  and  representative  being  entitled  to  make  one  apjwintment.  (March  27, 
1873.) 

Chapter  625,  volume  18,  Laws  of  Delaware:  Delaware  College,  at  Newark,  Del., 
reincorporated  by  act  of  February  17, 1869,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
February  10, 1871 ,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reincorporat^Hl  as  a  college,  with  the 
same  duties,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  as  now  legally  enjoyed  and  exerciseti  by 
that  institution  for  a  further  period  of  twenty  veurs  from  and  after  the  10th  day 
of  February,  1889.     (February  21,  1889.) 

Chapter  137,  volume  13,  I^aws  of  Delaware  [see  law  of  February  17, 1869,  the 
first  of  this  collection]:  Whereas  the  legislature  of  this  State  by  a  recent  act 
accepttxl  the  i)ro visions  of  an  tvct  of  Congress  ai)proved  Jiily  2,  1862;  and  whereas 
the  siiid  act  of  Congress  renders  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  buildings, 
grouTids.  and  appliances  necessary  to  caiTy  out  the  objects  of  said  act;  and  whereas 
the  lx>ard  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  have  proposed  to  convey  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  a  joint  and  e(iual  interest  in  the  grounds,  buildings,  libraries, 
apiiaratiis,  jwid  vest-ed  fund  of  said  college  proi>erty,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
State  shall  vt^t  the  income  to  l>e  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  said  lands  in  a  board 
of  trustees,  not  more  than  one-half  of  whom  shall  l>e  the  representatives  of  the 
State,  and  the  remainder  the  representatives  of  the  present  board,  f()r  the  imrpose 
of  establishing  at  Newark,  in  connection  with  said  college,  an  institution  which 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  and  extend  to  the  people  of 
our  State  the  l>enefits  of  its  provisions: 

Section  1.  The  i)roiK>sition  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  is 
hereby  accepted  and  Delaware  College  is  adopt^^d  and  established  as  the  institu- 
tion to  be  provided  l)y  the  State  of  Delaware  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  treuisurer,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  of  the  State  and 
the  i)resident  of  the  board  of  tnistees  of  Delaware  College,  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  sell  and  assign,  ui)on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deem 
best  for  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  whole  or  any  i>art  of  the  scrip 
or  laud  warrants  issued  or  to  be  issued  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  said  act  of  Con- 
gress. 
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Skc.  8.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  sales  aforesaid  shall  be  invested  by  the  said 
treasurer  in  interest-bearing  lK)nds  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, the  principal  of  which  bonds  shall  be  forever  held  sacred  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  in  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  and  shall  not  be  transferable  except 
by  a  si>ecial  act  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  treasurer  may  perform  and  discharge  any  of  the  acts,  trusts, 
or  duties  authorized,  directed,  or  conferred  herein  by  any  agent  or  agents  by  him 
selected  and  appointed,  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  governor  of  the 
State.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  selling  or  assigning  the  said  land  scrip, 
or  investing  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  treasurer  shall,  semiannually,  receive  and  pay  over  the  interest 
of  said  bonds  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  for  the 
purposes  and  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  devote  said  interest  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  coui-se  or  courses  of  instruction  in  said  college  as  shall  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  and  shall  provide  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  one  pupil  from  each  hundred  in  the  State,  who  shall  be  annually 
nominated  to  be  pupils  of  said  college  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  pre- 
scribe. Said  pupils,  so  nominated  and  received,  shall  be  residents  of  this  State, 
and  shall  be  admitted  into  said  college  upon  the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  discipline  which  shall  apply  to  all  other  pupils  of  said  college,  with 
the  single  exception  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  i>ay  anything  for  their 
instruction. 

Sec.  7.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  each  and  every  year,  make  up  and  distribute  the  reports  required  by  the 
fourth  x>aragraph  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  five  trustees  from  each 
county  of  the  State  to  be  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  arise  in  such  appoint- 
ments, occa.sioned  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  present  board 
of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  fill  up  the  remaining  vacancies  in  said  board 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  number  prescribed  in  the  charter  of  Delaware  College, 
as  well  as  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  hereafter  arise  in  their  number,  and 
the  joint  board  of  trustees  thus  reorganized  shall  have  the  entire  control  and 
management  of  said  institution,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter  and  the 
terms  of  the  act:  Provided,  That  said  institution  shall  never  be  managed  or 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  any  party,  sect,  or  denomination. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College  shall  rei)ort  such  amendments 
to  this  act,  or  such  further  acts  or  laws,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  act.     (March  14,  1867.) 

Chapter  420,  volume  13,  Laws  of  Delaware:  Section  1.  The  number  of  students 
from  each  county  shall  not  exceed  [ten  from  each  county] .  Each  hundred  in  each 
county  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  the  appointees  to  the  college  established  by 
the  act  passed  March  14,  1867  [above] ,  and  in  making  the  nominations  of  the 

Eupils  under  the  act  aforesaid  hereafter,  the  hundred  as  herein  named  shall  always 
e  construed  to  mean  such  territory  as  was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  hundreds  in  each  county  at  the  time  the  counties  were  each  embraced 
within  limits  of  ten  hundreds  only. 

Sec.  2,  They  shall  be  nominated  in  this  manner:  Each  member  of  the  general 
assembly  for  the  time  being,  whether  during  a  session  or  in  vacation,  as  occasion 
may  require,  shall  nominate  the  students  to  which  his  or  their  hundred  shall  be 
entitled,  and  nominations  from  hundreds  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be 
made  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  hundred  by  nonacceptance,  death,  or  other- 
wise.   When  there  are  two  or  more  members  of  the  general  assembly  from  one 
hundred,  they  shall  decide  who  shall  nominate  from  the  hundred  or  hundreds, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  having  no  resident  member,  together  with  the 
hundred  where  they  may  reside,  by  writing  the  names  of  the  hundreds  on  separate 
paper  and  drawing  as  by  lot;  the  hundred  which  a  member  may  so  draw,  the 
same  shall  be  his,  so  drawing,  to  nominate  therefrom  during  his  term. 
Sec.  8.  No  person  shall  be  nominated  on  the  part  of  the  State  as  a  student  of 
nt^"^  College  who  is  under  the  age  of  16  years  or  over  21.     (March  15,  1869.) 
nrV  *^*^  ^'  volume  14,  Laws  of  Delaware:  Section  1.  A.  B.,  late  State  treas- 
S^A  t^  / vT^*®®  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  mentioned  in 
fer  ^d  1m<       ^^'  ■^^^'^)  ^  which  this  is  a  supplement,  is  hereby  directed  to  trans- 
aaweili^      L^^®  State  treasurer  all  the  funds,  bonds,  and  other  securities, 
■8  any  scrip  yet  in  his  hands  or  under  his  control,  if  any,  taking  his  receipt 
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therefor;  and  the  State  treasnrer  shall,  when  received  by  him,  hold  and  be  account- 
able for  them  in  his  official  capacity. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties 
imposed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  to  keep  said  funds,  bonds,  and 
other  securities  and  scrip  in  the  Farmers'  Bank,  at  Dover,  and  to  keep  a  separate 
and  distinct  account  of  said  trust  funds,  and  to  make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
the  condition  thereof  to  the  trustees  of  Delaware  College  on  the  Ist  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  and  also  to  the  legislature  at  each  biennial  session.     (March*30, 1871.) 

Chapter  119,  volume  19,  Laws  of  Delaware: 

Section  1.  The  governor  of  the  State,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1891,  and 
every  four  years  thereafter,  shall  appoint  and  commission  two  respectable  and 
well-qualified  persons  from  each  coimty.  who  shall  (constitute  the  board  of  trus- 
tees for  the  [State]  College  for  Colored  Students.  The  said  trustees  shall  hold 
their  office  for  a  x)eriod  of  four  years  or  until  their  suwressors  shall  in  like  manner 
be  appointed.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  gov- 
ernor shall  appoint  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  2.  The  trustees  named  in  this  act  are  hereliy  ordained  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  Trustees  of  [the  State  1  College  for 
Colored  Students,"  with  all  the  jwwersand  franchises  incident  to  such  an  institu- 
tion, including  the  capacity  to  take  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate  by  deed, 
devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  and  the  same  to  alien,  sell,  transfer,  and 
dispose  of  as  occasion  may  require,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  reinvested  in 
other  proi)erty,  funds,  or  securities  for  the  benefit  of  said  college,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  piirpose  of  this  act. 

Sko.  8.  The  purpose  and  object  of  said  college  shall  be  to  impart  instruction  in 
agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  application  in  the  industries  of  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction, 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  i)ractical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life,  but  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies  may  be  taught,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  may 
be  connected  with  the  college  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  trustees 
may  adopt. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  said  college, 
with  x)ower  to  appoint  and  remove  the  faculty  and  other  officers  and  agents  of  the  col- 
lege and  of  their  own  body;  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  by-laws  as  well  for  the 
government  of  the  college  as  their  own  government,  and  to  conduct  all  the  concerns 
of  the  institution.  [Four]  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe:  ProvUU'd,  That 
said  by-laws  shall  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  The  faculty  of  the  college,  composed  of  the  teachers  whom  the  trustees 
shall  employ,  one  of  whom  shall  bo  president  of  the  college  and  ex  officio  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  have  the  care,  government,  and  instruction  of  the 
students,  subject,  however,  to  the  by-laws.  They  shall  have  authority,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas. 

S?':c.  0.  Devises,  liequests,  grants,  and  gifts  to  this  corporation  shall  not  be 
avoided  by  any  misnomer,  if  the  description  can  be  understood  with  reasonable 
certainty. 

Sec.  7.  The  sum  of  $8,000  is  hen^by  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury  to  the 
said  '*  The  Trustees  of  the  State  College  for  Colored  Students,"  tobeiised  primarily 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  the  erection,  preservation,  repair,  and  equipment 
of  any  building  or  buildings  which  said  trustees  shall  hereafter  acquire  for  the 
purposes  of  said  college,  and  if  the  whole  of  said  sum  should  not  be  re^iuired  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  for  the  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  buildings,  the 
remainder  of  said  sum  shall  be  use<l  for  the  maintenance  and  supi)ort  of  said  insti- 
tution. Said  sum  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  treasurer  of  said 
trustees,  upon  his  giving  bond  and  security  as  hereinafter  provided  after  notice 
received  under  the  hand  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  said  trustees  that 
said  body  is  fully  organized  and  prepared  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Stale  treasurer  is  hereby  directed  and  required  to  pay  annually  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  **  Trustees  of  the  State  College  for  Colored  Students" 
20  per  cent  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  sum  of  money  which  he,  the  said  State  treasurer, 
has  already  received  and  hereafter  shall  receive  annually  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approve<l  August  30, 1890,  entitled  [etc.] . 

Sec.  9.  The  moneys  received  by  said  trustees  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  by  said  trustees  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  college, 
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and  the  treastirerof  said  trustees,  before  receiving  any  money  from  said  State  treas- 
urer, shall  give  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  security  to  the  State  of  Delaware  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  of  all  the  moneys 
received.  Said  bond  shall  be  approved  by  said  trustees  and  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.     (May  15,  1891.) 

Chapter  438,  volume  17,  Laws  of  Delaware: 

Section  1.  The  i)erson  occupying  the  chair  of  chemistrj'^  in  Delaware  College, 
at  Newark,  Del.,  is  hereby  declared  ex-officio  State  chemist. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  chemist  annually  to  analyze  samples  of 
all  fertilizers  which  may  be  offered  for  sale  within  this  State,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  from  not  less  than  five  original  pack- 
ages of  said  fertilizers  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  any  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  i>ersons  using  the  same,  two  samples  not  exceeding  onei)ound  in  weight, 
one  sample  to  be  retained  by  the  State  chemist,  and  the  other  sample  to  be  sent 
by  the  State  chemist,  in  a  sealed  bottle  or  can,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall 
keep  the  same;  and  in  case  any  manufacturer  should  request  another  analysis, 
then  the  sample  retained  by  the  secretary  of  state,  at  the  request  of  any  manu- 
facturer, shall  be  sent  to  any  chemist  which  the  secretary  of  state,  State  chemist, 
and  manufacturer  shall  agree  upon. 

Sec.  3.  Every  bag,  barrel,  or  other  package  of  commercial  fertilizer  manufac- 
tured or  sold  in  this  State  shall  have  plainly  stamped  thereon  the  number  of  net 
pounds  of  fertilizer  in  the  i)ackage,  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark  under  which 
the  fertilizer  is  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  the  place  of 
manufacture,  and  the  chemical  analysis,  stating  the  percentage  of  ammonia,  of 
potash  soluble  in  water,  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid  J  and  any  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  shall  misrepresent  the  propor- 
tion of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  or  either  of  them,  contained  in  such 
fertilizer,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con-v'iction  thereof  on  indict- 
ment shall  be  fined  $200  for  the  first  offense  and  $300  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  the  State  chemist  willfully  makes  any  false  or  untrue  analy- 
sis he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  common  nuisance,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  §100,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff  until  said  fine  is  paid.     (April  16,  1885. ) 

Chapter  240,  volume  21 ,  Laws  of  Delaware:  Whereas  the  great  advance  in  medi- 
cal science  has  reached  a  point  of  exactitude  heretofore  unknown,  more  especially 
as  to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  disease,  and  has  attained  the  ability  of  demon- 
strating to  a  certainty  the  bacteriological  origin  of  many  of  our  most  prevalent 
and  fatal  diseases;  and  whereas  by  microscopic  and  biological  investigation  the 
presence  of  these  diseases  can  be  made  manifest  when  sjonptomatolo^  fails,  thus 
enabling  the  boards  of  health  to  make  timely  provision  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and  by  so  doing  save  the  health  and  life  of  many  citizens;  and  whereas 
these  investigations  can  only  he  safely  made  in  a  laboratory  fully  and  properly 
equipped  for  the  purpose,  and  managed  by  skilled  manipulators  of  si)ecial  knowl- 
edfre  and  exx)erience  in  the  sciences  of  pathology  and  bacteriology;  and  whereas 
Delaware  College  possesses  excellent  facilities  in  the  way  of  suitable  rooms  and 
adequate  equipment  of  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  besides  offers  at  no  cost  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  bacteriologist  as  a  guaranty  of  the  character  of  the  work; 
and  whereas  a  similar  line  of  work  as  regards  domestic  animals  is  carried  on  at 
the  college  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  bill,  none  of  which  provisions  could 
be  used  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  this  act:  Therefore, 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  duties  and  powers  with  which  the  board  of  health 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  is  now  invested  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State, 
it  is  hereby  emi)owered  to  establish  and  supervise  a  pathological  and  bacteriolog- 
ical laboratory  at  Delaware  College,  and  to  supplement  the  equipment  already 
there  with  any  additional  appliances  necessary  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  and 
reliable  for  the  thorough  use  of  any  or  all  of  these  means  of  protecting  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  against  the  spread  of  disease. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  laboratory  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
hoard  of  trustees  of  Delaware  College,  be  located  in  buildings  now  belonging  to 
said  college,  and  said  board  of  trustees  shall  furnish  such  accommodation  of 
rooms,  apparatus,  and  skilled  supervision  as  may  be  required  for  said  laboratory. 

Sec.  3.  The  pathologists  and  bacteriologists,  elected  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  conduct  the  routine  work  of  said  laboratory  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  bacteriologist  of  Delaware  College,  and  shall  make  all  examinations 
and  analyses,  etc.,  that  mav  be  necessary,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  State,  for  all  the  purposes  that  may  be  required  to  fully  execute  the 
intents  of  this  act:  Provided^  hotoever.  That  this  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
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interrupt  or  limit  the  power  iii  the  full  control  and  management  of  the  laboratory 
of  the  State  board  of  health. 

Sec.  4,  All  physicians,  dentists,  veterinary  snrgeons,  or  others  practicing  med- 
icine or  surgery  or  any  branch  thereof  under  the  laws  of  this  State  shall  be 
required  to  give  prompt  notice  to  the  local  or  State  board  of  health  of  any  and  all 
case^  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease  that  may  come  under  their  professional 
notice,  and  shall  have  free  access  to  the  work  of  the  laboratory  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  diagnosis  of  any  doubtful  or  suspicious  case  by  forwarding  (prepaid) 
a  sufiScient  sample  of  urine,  blood,  sputum,  or  other  substance  of  such  case  to  the 
said  pathologist  and  bacteriologist  at  Newark  for  examination,  who  shall  exam- 
ine the  substance  so  sent  and  report  to  the  physician,  dentist,  or  others  aforesaid 
sending  the  same  the  results  of  said  examination  without  any  unnecessary  delay 
and  without  further  charge;  the  said  physician,  dentist,  or  others  aforesaid  shall 
report  the  result  immediately  as  herein  above  required:  Proxndcd,  however,  That 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  board  of  health  of  the 
State  from  making  full  provision  for  the  free  use  of  the  laboratory  for  the  exam- 
ination of  any  matter  or  8u])stance  so  as  to  determine  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
neither  contagious  nor  infectious,  and  either  local  or  constitutional,  and  for  the 
examination  of  water  or  food  supply  for  any  citizen  of  the  State.     . 

Sec.  5.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  State  shall  he 
held  at  Newark,  *  *  *  at  which  meeting  the  pathologist  and  bacteriologist 
shall  l)e  elected  annually  by  the  action  of  the  said  board  or  health. 

Sec.  6.  The  sum  of  $:3,5<)0  annually  shall  bo  appropriated  for  the  salary  of  the 
bacteriologist  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  said  laboratory,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Stat«  treasurer  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  the  annual  exx)enses  of  the  same  thereafter.  The  said  appro- 
priations hereby  made  to  be  drawn  by  orders  on  the  State  treasurer,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health,  the  accounts  to  be  auditeil  by 
the  auditor  of  accounts  of  the  State  annually,  as  now  re<iuired  for  the  other 
accounts  of  the  State  board  of  heiilth. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  public  act,  and  shall  go  into 
effiM?t  immediately  on  its  passage. 

Sec.  h.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  said  pathologist  and  bacteriologist, 
whenever  re<iuested  by  the  attorney-general,  to  make  any  and  all  examinations  of 
any  perst^n  or  persons,  or  any  organ  or  organs,  or  any  piirt  or  jmrts  of  any  i)er»on 
or  persons,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  cause  or  causes  of  death,  and  make 
a  i)rompt  report,  without  charge  to  the  State  or  any  county  thereof. 

(March  23, 1899,  as  amendetl  by  chapter  135,  volume  23,  laws  of  Delaware,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1901.) 

Chapter  213.  volume  21,  Laws  of  Delaware: 

Section  1.  The  State  chemist  is  hereby  required,  when  any  person  or  persf>n8 
purchasing  any  fertilizer  sold  in  this  State  and  composed  of  one  or  several 
ingredients  from  any  manufacturer  or  vendors  for  their  own  use,  and  who  them- 
selves, the  purchaser^,  are  citizens  of  this  State,  submit  to  said  State  chemist  fair 
samples  of  any  such  fertilizer  for  analysis  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  G, 
chapter  438,  volume  17,  Laws  of  Delaware,  to  make  any  and  all  such  analyses  for 
the  sum  of  $1,  to  l)e  paid  by  said  purchaser. 

Sec.  2.  The  provision  that  said  State  chemist  shall  receive  the  sum  of  §1  only 
when  he  makes  analyses  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  at^t  shall  not  ]>e  construed 
to  moan  that  said  State  chemist  is  to  be  i>aid  $1  for  each  in^edient  in  any  fer- 
tilizer mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act  and  so  analyzed  by  him. 

FLORIDA. 

[The  following  mat  tor  is  takon  from  the  "Revised  Statutes  of  Florida,  prei)ared  by  W.  A. 
Blount,  C.  M.  CooiH^r,  L.  C.  Massey,  commissioners,"  Jacksonville,  1892.] 

Sec.  278.  The  Florida  Agricultural  College  is  established. 

Sec.  279.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life. 

I  Sec.  280.  [Amended  by  section  423:i]  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  the  State  treasurer  by  virtue  of  their  said  offi- 
ces, and  the  other  persons  who  are  now  members  and  trustees  of  this  corporation, 
and  their  successors,  are  a  body  corporate  and  poHtic,  by  tiie  name  of  the  Florida 
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Agricultural  College,  with  the  general  powers  of  a  cori)oration  for  said  purposes, 
including  the  right  of  perpetual  succession  and  to  have  a  corporate  seal. 

[In  State  v.  Enowles  et  al.  (holding  themselves  to  be  a  body  corporate),  the  court  Raid  (16 
Pla.,  p.616):  '"The  next  general  proposition  as  to  this  statateis  that  it  impairs  the  obligation 
of  contract.  The  Btatnte  changes  the  trustees  of  this  college.  It  snbstitutes  the  trustees  named 
in  the  act  of  1877  for  those  named  in  the  act  of  1872,  as  the  act  of  1872  substituted  those  named 
in  it  for  those  mentioned  in  the  act  of  1870.  The  ground  upon  which  this  view  Ls  based  is  that 
this  is  a  pi-ivato  not  a  public  corporation.  The  corporation  is  itself  founded  by  the  State  through 
proijerty  derived  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  These  trustees  are  made  by  this 
legislation  the  agents  of  the  State  to  collect  and  disburse  property  appropriated  by  the  General 
Government  to  flie  State  for  a  public  purpose.    There  is  not  and  never  was  any  private  property 


in  the  funds.  They  were  derived  from  the  government.  The  founder  of  this  institution  was 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  tne  property  which  constituted  its  basis  was  public 
moneys  of  the  State  of  Florida  derived  by  it  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  this  chara<:ter.  It  never  was  the pui*i)08e  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  give  those  trustees  any  private  right  tt>  this  property.  Throughout  the  wliole 
legislation  they  are  shown  to  be  simply  public  agents  to  manage  a  public  property.  The  only 
light  they  have  to  it  is  by  the  legislation  of  the  State,  and  every  section  of  these  acts  shows  that 
It  was  founded  by  public  funds,  and  for  a  public  purpose.  (4  Wheaton,  5  Stewarts  Porter. )a 
It  may  be  true  that  any  legislation  of  the  State  appropriating  these  funds  to  any  other  pur- 
pose toan  that  purpose  named  in  the  act  of  (Jongre.ss  might  have  been  in  bad  faith,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which  ooes  not  concern  these  trustees,  nor  does  this  fact  change  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  insisted  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  with  W.  H.  Gleason  [whose  offer  of  2,000 
acres  of  land  had  been  accepted]  is  impaired  by  the  act  of  1877,  in  that  it  airects  a  removal  of 
the  college.  This  question  is  entirely  independent  of  the  question  raised  in  this  case,  which  is 
the  right  of  the  trustees  to  hold  and  exercise  a  public  trust  against  the  provisions  of  a  statute 
naming  other  persons  trust^ies  in  their  stend.  B<Haui-e  they  have  made  a  contract  with  some 
one  else  can  not  extend  their  powers  or  rights.  The  question  whether  a  city  or  town  has  made 
a  contract  with  A,  B,  or  C  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  question  whether  the  legislature  may  not 
change  the  affairs  of  a  public  municipal  corporation.  What  has  been  said  ajsi)08es  of  the  f ur- 
ther  objection  on  the  gi-ouud  that  those  re^Kjnaents  are  deprived  of  their  property  without  due 

Srocess  of  law.    Holding  their  franohisos  subject  to  legislative  action,  legislunon  depriving 
biem  of  them  is  due  process  of  law."] 

Sec .  28 1 .  [Amended  by  section  4233 ,  section  2 ,  post .  ]  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  said  State  treasurer  shall  by  virtue  of  their  offices  as  such  be 
president  and  treasurer  of  said 'board  of  trustees  of  said  college,  and  the  said  board 
shall  elect  a  rice-president,  secretary,  and  executive  committee,  which  committee 
shall  consist  of  five  members.  Said  executive  committee  is  emi)owered  to  act  in 
behalf  and  under  directions  of  the  board  between  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
same,  and  determine  all  the  matters  relating  to  officers  or  committees  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  board. 

Sec.  282.  The  treasurer  herein  appointed  shall  receive  and,  if  necessary,  demand 
and  sue  for  in  his  own  name  as  treasurer  all  proi)erty  and  debts  belonging  to  said 
board. 

Sec.  283.  The  said  coriwration  shall  have  power  to  build  and  construct  a  col- 
lege building  and  such  other  buildings  and  outbuildings  as  they  may  deem  nec- 
essary, to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  l« 
impleaded  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  to  receive  donations  and  make  purchases 
of  lands,  and  to  sell  and  convey  the  same. 

Sec.  284.  [Repealed.  See  section  3  of  section  4233,  post.]  Said  trustees  shall  have 
power  to  remove  any  member  from  said  corporation  when,  by  continued  neglect, 
he  fails  to  perform  his  duties,  or  when  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity  ho  shall  have 
become  permanently  incapable  of  performing  them.  They  shall  also  fill  by  elec- 
tion any  vacancy  that  may  occur  m  their  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  285.  The  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  while 
attending  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Iward,  but  may  be  allowed  their  necessary 
ex]>en8es  while  going  to.  from,  and  attending  such  meetings. 

Sec.  286.  Said  trustei^b  are  hereby  authorized  to  claim  and  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interiui  ;ho  agricultural  college  land  scrip  to  which  this  State  is 
entitled  by  act  of  Congress  July  2.  1862,  and  acts  supplemental  thereto.  Said 
scrip  is  bereby  transferred  and  assigned  to  and  vested  in  the  trustees  of  tho 
Florida  Agricultural  College  and  their  successors  and  assigns  forever.  They 
shall,  when  in  their  judgment  it  will  best  promote  the  object  for  which  they  are 
chosen,  sell  and  assign  the  scrip,  or  locate  and  thereafter  transfer  and  convey 
the  lands,  and  use  the  proceeds  as  herein  directed. 

Sec.  287.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  scrip  or  of  the  lands 
may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  an  experimental  farm.  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  proceeds  snail  be  invested  in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  or 

a  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  refers  to  the  Dartmouth  College  casee,  the  second  to  the  Ala- 
hama  caao  (!««),  Trustees  of  Universitv  r.  Winston.  "Tho  trustee.^  of  tho  Univeri*ity  of  Ala- 
bama oompose  a  public  corporation  entii-oly  within  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  the  latter 
has  autbonty,  by  tbe  pasoago  of  any  btatute  or  statutes,  to  alter,  amend,  vary,  or  enlarge  the 
original  acta  of  inoorp^raticm.''  ^  >  ^       «i 
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of  some  f)f  the  States  of  tliin  Union.  ]>earing  an  annual  interest  of  not  less  than  6 
per  cent  on  th<»ir  par  value,  and  shall  remain  a  permanent  fnnd  forever.  The 
annual  interest  of  the  fund  shall  bo  regularly  applied,  without  dimiimtion,  to 
the  puri)oses  set  forth  in  section  279.  Donations  may  be  received  for  specific  pur- 
poses, and  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted. 

Sec^  288.  No  j>ortion  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  fund  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  i)retense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repairs  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  for  expenses  incurred  in 
selling  the  scrip,  locating  the  lands,  or  in  managing  the  funds  of  the  lands.  No 
scrip,  lands,  or  property  of  whatever  kind  that  may  be  obtained  and  hold  by  said 
corjioration  under  tliis  chapter,  whether  of  buildings,  grounds,  farms,  workshops, 
fixtures,  machinery,  apparatus,  cabinets,  library,  furniture,  or  other  valuables, 
shall  be  encumbered,  aliened,  or  otherwise  disjiosed  of  by  the  said  trustees,  or  by 
any  other  person  or  persons,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  except 
on  such  terms  as  the  legislature  shall  have  previously  approved,  ancl  any  act  of 
said  trustees  or  any  other  person  or  persons  which  shall  have  or  be  intended  to 
have  such  effect  shall  \ye  void. 

Sec.  289.  The  college  shall  remain  at  its  present  location  unless  the  same  bo 
changed  by  statute. 

Se<.\  290.  The  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  agricultural-college  fund  and 
the  evidences  of  such  indebtetlness  remain  as  heretofore  providcKl  by  law. 

Sec.  291.  The  board  of  tru-stees  shall  choose  a  president  of  the  college  and  such 
professc»rs,  teachers,  superintendents,  and  employees  as  the  necessity  of  the  insti- 
tution may  demand.  They  shall  fix  their  compensation,  define  their  duties,  limit 
their  powers  and  the  duration  of  their  terms  of  office;  also  make  all  general  pro- 
visions for  the  management  of  the  college  in  its  several  departments.  They  may 
limit  the  number  of  students  and  confer  appropfiat-e  degrees. 

SE(^  292.  The  president,  professors,  and  sui^rintendents  of  said  college,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  constitute. the  faculty  of  the  college. 

Si:cJ.  293.  The  faculty  shall  have  the  immediate  charge  and  management  of  the 
college  and  farm;  shall  determine  the  basis  of  admission,  the  length  of  comi)lete 
and  partial  courses  of  study,  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  the  text-books  to  be  used; 
also  the  daily  hours  for  labor  and  of  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  the  institution. 
They  shall  likewise  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  students,  and  for  promoting  in  the  highest  degree  their 
morals,  health,  decorum,  and  scholastic  advancement:  all  of  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  revision,  alteration,  or  rejection  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  294.  The  several  departments  of  the  college  shall  bo  open  to  applicants  ftir 
admission  at  the  lowest  rate  of  expense  consistent  with  the  welfare  and  efficiency 
thereof,  as  herein  provided,  and  ^vlthout  further  distinction  as  to  class  or  locality, 
to  wit:  Eiich  county  shall  be  entitled  to  send  annually,  or  so  often  as  vaca»  cies 
may  occur,  one  student  for  each  member  of  the  assembly  from  that  county;  uch 
students  shall  be  selected  by  the  boards  of  public  instruction  of  the  several  coun- 
ties from  among  the  most  advanced  i)upils  in  the  common  and  higher  schools 
therein  who  may  present  themselves  as  candidates.  Each  county  board  of  public 
instruction  shall  annually,  or  as  often  Jis  vacancies  occur  which  should  bo  filled 
by  the  county,  give  early  notice  of  such  vacancy,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  for  the  examination  of  the  candidates.  The  county  board  shall  then  and 
there,  by  themselves,  or  with  the  assistitnce  of  such  persons  as  they  may  apix^int , 
examine  such  candidates  and  select  those  lx»st  qualified  as  to  scholastic  attain- 
ments, good  health,  and  upright  moral  character,  and  furnish  them  with  certifi- 
cates of  selection  for  admission,  subject  to  the  reexamination  and  approval  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college.  In  case  any  board  of  instructioii  fails  to  attend  to  the 
above  duty,  then  pupils  holding  high  rank  in  their  schools  in  that  county  may 
make  application  in  i>ei*son  to  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  be  examined  and 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  they  woula  have  l)een  had  they  passed  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  before  the  lK)ard  of  instruction  of  their  county.  But  in  case 
such  vacancies  remain  unfilled  students  may  be  selected  from  the  State  at  large 
by  the  faculty. 

Sec.  295.  Each  senator  during  his  term  of  office  shall  be  empowered  to  nominate 
one  student,  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  his  senatorial  district,  to  said  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  full  course  of 
instruction  at  said  college  without  any  charge  for  tuition,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations'as  may  be  established  for  the  government  and  direction  of  said 
college. 

Sec.  296.  The  comptroller  is  authorized  to  make  examinations  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  may  see  tit,  into  the  actions  and  doings  of  said  trustees,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  ascertain  whether  the  funds  committed  to  them  are  and  have  been 
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managed  according  to  the  letter  and  intent  of  this  chapter.  Said  trustees  shall 
report  to  the  comptroller  annuatty  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  in  such  form  as  the 
comptroller  may  direct,  the  amount  of  land  or  land  scrip  sold,  the  price  and  terms 
of  sale,  the  amount  of  money  received  therefor,  the  disx^sition  made  thereof,  and 
the  exi)ense  incurred  in  the  sale. 

Sec.  297.  The  trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  October,  to  be  by  him  printed  with 
his  report  and  laid  before  the  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session. 
Such  report  shall  give  a  full  exx>osition  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  corjjora- 
tion,  the  progi*ess  and  improvements  made,  the  nature,  cost,  and  results  of  experi- 
ments, and  such  other  matters,  including  State  industrial  and  economicad  statistics, 
as  may  be  supposed  useful;  one  copy  of  which  the  superintendent  sh^  transmit 
by  mail  to  eiich  of  the  other  colleges  which  were  endowed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  lb62;  also  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  one  to  each  House  of  Congress. 

Sec.  208.  The  legislature  may  add  other  departments  of  learning  to  this  college 
when  the  endowment  of  such  departments  shall  have  been  provided  for. 

Sec.  299.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  constitute  an  examining  com- 
mittee, with  XK)wer  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  college  and  the  corporation, 
and  to  appoint  proxies  to  act  in  their  stead. 

Sec.  300.  The  legislative  assent  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  hereby  given  to  the 
act  of  Congress  entitled  *'An  act  to  establish  agricultural  exi)eriment  stations  in 
connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto,"  and  to 
the  grants  of  money  authorized  by  said  act,  and  to  the  purpose  of  said  grant. 

Sec.  4233  (Acts  and  Resolutions,  1893).  Section  1.  Section  280  of  the  revised 
statutes  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  *'  Sec. 
280.  The  Florida  Agricultural  College  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
seven  trustees,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  town  or  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  four  years." 

Sec.  2.  Section  281  of  the  revised  statutes  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  *'Sec.  281.  The  members  of  said  board  of 
trustees  shall  annually  elect  from  their  number  a  president  and  a  secretary.  The 
State  treasurer  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  the  treasurer  of  said  board;  and 
said  lx)ard  shall  elect  a  vice-president  and  executive  committee,  which  committee 
shall  consist  of  three  members.  Said  executive  committee  is  empowered  to  act  in 
behalf  and  under  the  direction  of  the  board  between  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  determine  all  the  matters  relating  to  officers  or  committees,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  board 
of  trustees." 

Sec.  3.  Section  284  of  the  revised  statutes  is  hereby  rei)ealed. 

Sec.  4234  (Ibid.).  Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  at  some  suitable  point 
in  Florida  x)ossessing  climate  conditions  for  growing  all  kinds  of  plant  life,  includ- 
ing cinchons,  logwood,  and  camphor,  olive  and  india  rubber  trees,  also  vanilla, 
tea,  coffee,  jute.  New  Zealand  flax,  etc.,  on  muck  lands  over  which  the  trustees 
of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  have  exclusive  control  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  September  28, 1850,  an  experimental  station,  to  be  operated  by  or  under  the 
suiKTviflion  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  imder  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Fund  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act 
and  to  create  a  fund  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  said  agricultural 
station,  and  for  the  further  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  lands  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  the  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  of  the  State  of 
Florida  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  set  apart  100,000  acres  of  the  land 
granted  the  State  of  Florida  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  September  28,  1850,  to  be 
sold  at  such  prices  as  may  be  hxcd  by  the  trustees  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be 
expended  by  the  said  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  269.  A  normal  school «  for  colored  teachers  is  established  at  Tallahassee, 
Leon  County,  similar  in  all  respects  as  prescribed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
normal  school  for  white  teachers,  and  suDJect  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

a  The  fnnda  gr^Mited  to  the  State  of  Florida  under  an  act  of  ConKress  approved  Augnist  90, 1890, 
are  divided  equally  between  this  institution  and  the  Florida  Agri-icultural  College. 
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GEORGIA. 

Constitution  (1877),  section  6,  paragraph  1:  The  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  may  accept  bequests,  donations,  and  grants  of  land  or  other  property  for 
the  use  of  said  iiniveraity.  In  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  on 
the  debt  due  by  the  State  to  the  university,  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  donations  thereto  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will  authorize. 
And  the  general  assembly  may  also,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  appropriation 
of  money  as  the  conditicxi  of  the  treasury  will  authorize,  to  any  college  or  uni- 
versity (not  exceeding  one  in  number)  now  established  or  hereafter  to  bo  estab- 
lished in  this  State  for  the  education  of  i)ersons  of  color. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  "Th©  code  of  Geotvia,  prepared  by  John  L.  Hopkins, 
Clifford  Anderson,  and  Joseph  R.  Lamar,^'  Atlanta,  Oa.,  lt)96.J 

Sec.  1271.  The  government  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens,  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  who  are  subject  to  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  1372.  For  such  purpwose  they  are  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name 
of  the  **  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia,"  by  which  they  shall  have  a  i)er- 
petual  succession,  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  be  a  i^erson  in  law  able  to 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  hold  and  acquire  real  and  personal  estate,  with  power 
to  lease  and  otherwise  manage  the  same  for  the  good  of  the  university.  All  money 
or  proi)erty  granted  by  the  State,  or  individuals,  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
in  general  is  vested  in  such  trustees. 

Sec.  1273.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  GkK>rgia  shall  be  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  Congressional  district,  four  from  the  State  at  large, 
two  from  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  local  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Technological  School,  all  of  whom,  except  the  latter,  shall  be 
apjwinted  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  under  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  appointment  and  confirmation  of  other  officers  of  this  State  required  by 
law  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

Sec.  1274.  The  term  of  office  of  said  trustees  shall  be  eight  years  and  until  their 
successors  are  ^ipointed,  confirmed,  and  qualified.  The  first  appointments  shall 
be  made  by  the  governor  before  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1889,  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Four  of  them  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  four  for  four  years, 
and  four  for  six  years,  and  four  for  eight  years,  and  as  the  terms  of  these  appointees 
expire  their  successors  shall  be  api)ointed  and  confirmed  biennially  thereafter  for 
a  full  term  of  eight  years.  There  shall  be  two  trusti^es  from  the  city  of  Athens, 
exclusive  of  one  from  the  CJongressional  district  in  which  said  city  may  be  located. 

Sec.  1275.  Persons  to  bo  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee  shall  be  citizens  of  this 
State;  shall  l)e  residents  of  the  districts  from  which  they  are  appointed;  shall  be 
at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  shall  not  be  a  trustee  of  any  other  male  college  or 
university,  excluding  branch  colleges  of  the  imiversity  and  high  schools  or  acad- 
emies, and  shall  be  chosen  with  spec^ial  reference  to  their  fitness  and  capacity  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  trustee.  The  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  shall  attend  its  meetings  when  possible,  and  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  board. 

Sec.  127G.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  member  of  the  board,  the 
governor  shall  fill  such  unexpired  term  in  the  manner  above  provided,  such 
appointment  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senate  at  the  session  after  the  same  is  made. 

Sec.  1277.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  as  their  presid- 
ing officer,  who  shall  be  called  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  board 
may  meet  subject  to  their  own  order,  but  they  must  assemble  in  annual  session  in 
the  city  of  Athens  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  Sunday  of  the  commencements 
of  the  university.  They  may  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own 
direction  as  they  deem  proper;  may  fix  the  terms  of  the  office  of  their  chairman 
and  secretary;  and  are  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  rights  vested  in 
the  former  board  of  trustees,  and  are  charged  with  all  the  duties,  obligations,  and 
res[)onsibilitie8  incumbent  on  the  same. 

Skc.  1278.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  meml>ors  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said 
institution  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  lx)ard,  so  as  to  take  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions; and  whenever  any  trustee  shall  be  engaged,  at  the  time  prescribed  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  trustees,  as  counsel  or  party  in  any  case  pending  in  the 
courts  of  this  State,  and  such  case  shall  be  called  for  trial  during  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  said  board,  Ms  absence  to  attend  such  session  shall  be  good  ground  for 
postponement  or  continuance  of  the  case  till  the  session  of  the  board  shall  have 
come  to  an  end. 

Sec.  1279.  The  office  of  any  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  vacated  if 
he  neglects  to  furnish  good  and  satisfactory  excuse,  in  writing,  to  the  board  for 
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absence  from  two  consecutive  meetings  thereof;  and  if  any  member  for  any  canse 
fails  to  attend  three  snccessive  meetings  of  the  board,  his  office  shall  be  declared 
vacant  by  the  board,  and  the  secretary  shall  in  either  event  notify  the  governor 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  board,  and  the  governor  shall  fill  the  same  as  above  pro- 
vided for. 

Sec.  1280.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  each  receive  (for  the  payment  of 
expenses  actually  incurred  by  them)  the  sum  of  $4  for  each  day  of  actual  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  and  mileage  in  actual  fare  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting 
\yy  the  nearest  practicable  route  from  their  resi>ective  homes,  said  exi)euse8  and 
mileage  to  be  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  by  execu- 
tive warrant,  on  presentation  of  vouchers  of  the  members  approved  by  the  chair- 
man and  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  board.  The  members  of  said  board  shall 
receive  no  emolument  or  comi)ensation  for  their  services  as  such  members. 

Sec.  1281.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  submit  to  the  general  assembly,  through 
the  governor,  biennial  reports  of  their  transactions,  together  with  such  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  show  the  condition  of  the  university,  with  such  suggestions 
as  it  may  think  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  university  and  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State. 

Sec.  1282.  In  prescribing  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  said  university 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  in  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  done  without  det- 
riment to  other  departments,  to  encourage  and  promote  by  the  disposition  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  students  the  regular  course  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  order 
that  said  course  shall  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  course  in  the  institution. 

Sec.  1288.  The  board  of  trustees  shall,  in  their  discretion,  ordain  and  establish 
such  rules  and  measures  as  will,  in  their  judgment,  tend  to  secure  the  efficiency 
and  promote  the  success  of  the  two  literary  debating  societies  in  said  institution, 
and  to  the  encouragement  of  oratory  and  comjwsition  among  the  students  attend- 
ing the  exercises  in  these  societies. 

Sec.  1284.  The  trustees  have  i)ower:  1.  To  elect  their  own  officers,  such  as 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretar>%  treasurer,  or  such  of  them  as  they  may 
require,  and  also  all  other  officers  tliey  may  deem  necessary  for  their  organization. 
2.  To  elect  a  presiding  officer  of  said  imiversity,  who  shall  be  styled  the  **  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Georgia,"  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  his  office,  unsup- 
plied,  to  create  siach  office  and  make  such  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  the 
mstitution  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit.  3.  To  elect  or  appoint  professors,  tutors, 
stewards,  or  any  other  dfficer  necessary;  to  discontinue  or  remove  them  as  the 
good  of  the  university  may  require,  and  fix  their  salaries.  4.  To  prescribe  the 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  oy  the  students,  the  terms  and  manner  of  gradu- 
ating, and  of  conferring  all  the  degrees.  5.  To  establish  all  such  schools  of  learn- 
ing or  art  as  may  be  useful  to  the  State,  and  to  organize  the  same  in  the  "Way 
most  likely  to  at&in  the  ends  desired.  6.  To  call  on  all  persons  who  may  have, 
or  have  had,  aiiy  funds,  property,  papers,  or  books  belonging  to  the  university, 
to  deliver  them  up  and  make  settlements.  7.  To  adjust  and  determine  the 
expenses  of  the  institution.  8.  To  exercise  any  power  usually  granted  to  such 
incorporations  necessary  to  its  usefulness,  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution 
and  laws. 

Sec.  1285.  The  chairman  of  the  board  and  two  of  its  members  may  appoint  a 
meeting  at  anytime  by  giving  to  the  others  at  least  ten  days'  notice,  by  letter  or 
otherwise.  When  the  chairman  does  not  act  the  senior  trustee  present  shall  pre- 
side, and  in  all  other  respects  discharge  his  duties;  when  the  board  is  divided  the 
presiding  officer  shall  give  the  casting  vote,  or  may  vote  to  make  a  tie.  A  major- 
ity of  the  body  present  shall  govern ,  if  a  quorum .  Nothing  done  at  a  special  meet- 
ing shall  be  binding  after  the  rising  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  unless  then 
confirmed. 

Sec.  1286.  Such  trustees  shall  never  dispose  of  the  stock  by  them  subscribed 
for,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly,  but  the  dividends  therefrom 
may  be  drawn  and  used  as  the  various  demands  of  the  university  may  require. 

Skc.  1287.  The  governor  shall  annually  appoint  five  exx)erienced  educators,  cit- 
izens of  the  State,  as  a  special  board  of  visitors  to  attend  the  examinations  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  preceding  the  annual  commencement,  to  examine  i)er8on- 
ally  into  the  condition  and  management  of  said  institution.  Said  ^asitors,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  submit  their  report  in  writing  as  soon  thereafter  as  pos- 
sible  to  the  governor,  in  which  they  shall  rei)ort  ux)on  the  character  of  the  exam- 
inations aforesaid,  the  condition  and  management  of  said  institution,  together 
with  such  snagestions  and  recommendations  thereon  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
Said  reports  shall  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly  by  the  governor. 

Skc.  1288.  A  majority  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorxma.  Such  visitors 
shall  receive,  as  compensation  for  their  services,  $4  per  diem,  estimating  from  the 
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elate  of  leaving  their  homes,  and  mileage  each  way  by  the  nearest  practicable 
ront«  to  Athens  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  mile.  The  whole  service  of  said  board 
shall  not  exceed  ten  days. 

Sec.  1289.  The  board  of  visitors  for  the  University  of  Georgia  shall  complete 
the  report  required  of  them  and  lay  the  same  before  the  trustees  of  said  institu- 
tion on  or  before  the  Saturday  preceding  the  annual  commencement  day  of  said 
institution.  The  said  board  of  visitors  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  present  to  tho 
trustees,  in  writing,  any  matter  of  importance  coming  to  their  knowledge  during 
their  examination  of  the  institution  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  material  to  the 
welfare,  good  management,  and  success  of  the  same,  making  such  suggestions 
touching  the  matt-er  as  may  seem  to  the  said  board  of  visitors  meet  and  proper: 
Provided,  however,  Tliat  the  making  of  the  report  herein  provided  for  shall  not 
take  the  place  of  the  report  now  required  to  be  made  to  the  governor  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

Sec.  1290.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia  shall  give  to  said 
reix>rt  and  the  matter  accompanying  the  same  due  and  careful  consideration,  and 
in  their  discretion  take  final  action  on  such  matters  as  may  be  therein  embraced 
looking  to  the  welfare,  government,  discipline,  and  success  of  said  institution. 

Sec.  1291.  Tho  governor  shall  lay  the  reports,  respectively,  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  board  of  visitors,  annually,  before  the  general  assembly,  in  con- 
nection vvith  his  annual  message,  with  such  comments  as  he  may  see  proper,  and 
when  so  done  the  general  assembly  has  power  to  revise  and  approve  or  reject  the 
action  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  1292.  No  i)erson  of  any  religious  denomination  shall  be  excluded  from 
equal  advantages  of  education  and  the  immunities  of  the  university  on  ac<;ount  of 
their  8][)eculative  sentiments  on  religion,  or  for  being  of  a  different  religious  pro-  . 
fession  from  the  trustees  or  faculty. 

Sec\  1293.  The  chancellor  of  the  university,  its  professors  and  tutors,  shall  not 
be  required  to  take  certain  oaths  prescribed  in  its  charter. 

Sec.  1294.  The  chancellor  has  the  authority  to  appear  l)efore  the  general  assem- 
bly once  at  each  session  and  address  them  in  i)erson  on  the  condition,  interests, 
and  wants  of  the  university. 

Sec.  1295.  The  university  may  confer  degrees  as  follows:  (1)  To  each  graduate 
of  the  university  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts;  (2)  to  each  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, or  of  another  college,  of  tliree  years'  standing,  or  to  such  graduates  as 
have  passed  a  year  in  the  university  schools  (all  heing  of  good  moral  character), 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts;  (8)  to  all  law  students  who  have  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professors,  and  are  recommended  by  them  for  the  same,  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws;  (4)  to  the  graduates  of  such  medical  school  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  tho  trustees  of  the  university,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine;  (5)  to 
students  in  the  university  schools  of  two  years'  standing  and  proficient  in  two  or 
more  of  them,  the  degree' of  doctor  of  philosophy;  (0)  to  persons  distinguished  for 
learning,  ability,  and  character,  a<.'cording  to  their  respective  vocations,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  or  of  divinity,  and,  where  appropriate,  both.  It  may  also  con- 
fer such  other  degrees  and  honors  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

Sec.  1290.  By  the  authority  of  the  board  of  trustees  there  shall  be  established, 
in  connection  with  the  university,  an  institute  combining  tho  instruction  usually 
given  in  academies  and  to  tho  lower  classes  in  colleges,  and  by  the  same  authority 
there  may  be  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  years  usually  sjient  in  colleges  prior  to 
graduation.  University  schools  for  professional  education,  including  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  industrial  arts  as  well  as  to  the  more  abstruse  and  recondite 
sciences,  and  espetially  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  legal  education,  not 
omitting  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  mathematics  to  civil 
engineering. 

Sec.  1297.  Th(?re  is  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  university  campus,  not  sub- 
ject to  alienation,  37  acres  of  the  tract  or  land  donated  to  the  university  by  the 
late  Governor  John  Milledge. 

Sec.  1298.  The  permanent  income  of  said  university  from  its  Iwink  stock  shall 
not  he  less  than  $8,000  annually,  and  when  the  dividends  from  the  bank  shall  not 
be  eciual  to  said  sum,  the  governor  is  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  semi- 
annually by  his  warrant  on  the  State  treasurer  for  its  payment  out  of  any  money 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

[For  the  character  of  the  funds  see  act  95  of  1898,  post,] 

Sec.  1299.  The  various  acts  of  the  general  assembly  relative  to  said  university 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  code,  if  not  embraced  herein  and  not 
inconsistent  with  what  is  so  emoraced,  are  still  of  force. 
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[In  the  case  of  Dart  et  al.  v.  HonBton,  22  Ga.  (1857),  the  supreme  court  remarked  in  decid- 
ing a  controversy  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the  corpoi-ation  known  as  the  Glynn  County  Acad- 
emy: "It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  consider  wnether  the 'Trustees  of  the  Glynn  County 
Academy'  be  a  corporation  of  the  class  which  constitutes  a  contract  between  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  conwrators  within  the  meaning  of  tliat  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
inhibits  a  State  from  i^a^ing  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  «  «  *  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  or  the  court  in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  remarked 
that  'if  the  act  of  incorporation  be  the  grant  of  political  power,  if  it  create  a  civil  institution  to 
be  employed  in  the  administration  of  tlie  government,  or  if  the  funds  of  the  college  be  public 
property,  or  if  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  government,  be  alone  interested  in  the  trans- 
actions, the  subject  is  one  in  which  tue  legislature  of  the  State  may  act,  according  to  its  own 
judgment,  unrestrained  by  any  limitation  of  its'  power  imp>sed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  will  now  trace  the  history  of  the  Glynn  County  Academy.  The 
fifty-fourth  clause  of  the  constitution  of  February,  1777,  declares  tuat '  schools  shall  be  erected 
in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State,  as  the  legislature  shall  here- 
after point  out.'  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  for  the  more  full  and  complete  establishment 
of  a  public  seat  of  learning  in  this  State  declares  that  all  public  schools  instituted  or  to  be  sup- 
ported by  funds  or  public  moneys  in  this  State  shall  l>e  considered  as  parts  or  members  of  the 
university,  and  shaU  Ik)  under  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  (being  those  prescribed  for 
the  university).  Those  rules  and  regulations  show  that  tne  action  of  the  board  of  visitors  and 
the  board  of  trustees  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  supervision  of  the  general  assembly.  •  ♦  ♦ 
Commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  town  of  Brunswick  (1788)  who  were  authorized  to  survey 
the  town,  and  to  sell  all  or  any  of  the  vacant  lots  in  said  town,  except  such  as  were  reserved  for 
public  iLse,  and  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  were  to  be  applied  to  the  building  and  support 
of  an  a<*ademy  in  said  town,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  ♦  •  ♦  In  1813  the  legislature 
enacted  that  the  comminsioners  of  the  town  and  commons  of  Brunswick  should  be  commission- 
ers of  the  academy,  and  appointed  commissioners  in  1814  and  authorized  them  to  sue  and  sub- 
jected them  to  suit.  ♦  •  •  In  1829  the  inferior  court  of  Glynn  County  was  authorized  and 
empowered  to  sell  the  academy  building  in  said  county  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to 
the  education  of  poor  children  in  said  coimty  and  for  other  county  purposes.  •  ♦  ♦  In  181^8  the 
Brunswick  Academy  was  incorporated,  and  the  act  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  the  Glynn  County 
Academy  to  establish  free  schools  in  said  county  was  repealed.  ♦  ♦  •  The  university  was  estal> 
lished  in  1785,  and  the  act  establishing  it  made  all  public  schools  instituted  or  to  be  supported  by  the 
State  members  of  the  university  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  which  placed 
them  under  the  control  of  the  general  assembly.  •  *  ♦  The  question  is  as  to  the  legislative 
control  claimed  and  exercised  over  the  government  of  the  academy.  It  was  exercised  and  its 
act  acquiesced  in.  •  •  •  If  the  academy  had  been  founded  on  private  donations  and  incorpo- 
rated in  consideration  thereof,  the  case  would  have  fallen  within  the  decision  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  case;  •  •  ♦  but  the  funds  of  the  academy  are  public  property, and  the  legislature  was 
not,  tnerefore,  restricted  by  any  limitation  of  State  power  in  the  Federal  Constitution  from  pass^ 
ing  the  act  of  1864,  which  we  are  asked  to  declare  void." 

In  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  v.  Simpson,  contractor,  in  1860,  the  court  touched  upon  the 
same  points,  but  in  the  way  of  arbiter.  **  The  character  of  this  institution,"  said  the  court,  "  is 
somewhat  amphibious.  It  was  originally  a  private  coiTwration.  It  was  purchased  by  the  State 
In  1857,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  now  what  is  its  true  character.  It  is  purely  a  public  cor- 
poration, bought  with  the  funds  of  the  State,  and  under  its  exclusive  management  and  control. 
It  has  two  boards— a  board  of  tru.st^es  and  a  board  of  visitors— and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1857  it  is  do^'lared:  'There  shall 
be  a  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  faculties  usually  exercised  by  trusr 
tees  of  coUeflfes.'  Does  this  subject  the  State,  tnrough  this  corix)ration,  to  be  sued?  We  think 
not.  Special  power  was  given  to  sue  the  Central  Bank  and  the  State  Road.  There  is  no  such 
authority  conferred  as  to  this  institution.  *  *  ♦  In  this  suit  the  trustees  only  were  served. 
•  •  ♦  [Now,]  the  contract  out  of  which  this  acticm  originated  was  made  with  the  board  of 
vi«itf>rs.  •  •  •  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  G€K)rgia  Military  Institute,  if  suable  at  all, 
which  ice  i*ery  much  doubt,  can  not  be  made  chargeable  through  the  board  of  trustees.  •  ♦  » 
The  api)eal,  therefore,  must  be  to  the  public  authorities  and  not  to  the  courts."] 

Acts  and  Resolutions.  No.  95, 1898:  Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  whenever  the  trustees  of  the  university  shall,  through  their  duly  author- 
ized agent  or  officer,  present  at  the  State  treasury  for  redemption  any  valid, 
matured  bond  of  this  State  as  the  property  of  such  university,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  governor  to  issue  such  trustees,  in  lieu  of  said  matured  bond  so  presented 
for  iiayment,  an  obligation  in  writing,  in  the  nature  of  a  bond,  in  amount  equal 
to  the  principal  of  matured  bond,  and  falling  due  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  such 
issue,  the  same  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent  per  annum,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  be  called  in  for  redemption  by  the  State  before  that  time,  nor  to  be  nego- 
tiated or  transferred  by  said  trustees,  said  new  bonds  or  obligations  to  be  payable 
to  the  said  trustees  alone,  and  to  be  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and 
signed  by  the  governor  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state.  The  inter- 
est thereon  to  be  paid  semiannually  on  the  1st  days  of  January  and  July  of  each 
year,  the  terms  prescribed  by  this  a<;t  for  the  issue  of  such  obligations  to  be  fully 
expressed  in  the  body  thereof,  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  pay  the  int<ir- 
est  on  such  obligations  being  herein  annually  appropriated.     (December  20, 1898. ) 

Ibid.,  No.  158:  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  of  the  St^te  are  hereby 
aathorized  to  operate  regular  summer  sessions  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
ffiaduate  courses  and  work  closely  related  thereto,  including  psychology  and  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  white  teachers 
of  the  State  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.     (December  22,  1898.) 

Sec.  1300.  The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  at  Milledgeville;  State 
Normal  School,  at  Rock  College,  Athens;  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
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Mechanic  Arts,  at  Athens,  with  the  Agricnltnral  Experiment  Station  connected 
therewith,  at  Griffin;  North  Georgia  Agricnltnral  College  at  Dahlonega;  Medical 
College  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Augiista;  the  Technological  School,  at 
Atlanta;  Georgia  State  Indnstrial  College  for  Coloreil  Yonth,  at  Savannah,  are 
hranches  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  are  governed  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  respective  acts  incorporating  the  same. 

Sec.  1301.  All  the  branch  colleges  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia,  now  or 
hereafter  established,  except  tlie  last  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be 
open  to  all  white  female  students  of  proper  age  and  qualifications,  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges  as  those  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  male  students  of  such 
institutions,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several 
boards  of  trustees  of  said  institutions. 

Sec.  1303,  The  board  of  directors  of  the  GfK>rgia  Experiment  Station  shall  have 
conducted  throughout  the  Stat«  each  year,  during  the  season  most  convenient  to 
the  agriculturists,  a  series  of  farmers'  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State  in  the  better  methods  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches.  These 
institutes  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  places  as  said  board  may  direct.  The 
board  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  proper  for  organizing 
and  conducting  such  institutes.  In  selecting  lecturers  for  said  institutes  prefer- 
ence shall  bo  given  to  practical  successful  fanners  iK>ssessing  aptitude  for  the 
work.  The  exercises  of  such  institutes  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  present  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  practical  agriculture, 
t  Sec.  1303.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  said  board  to  apply  exclusi\'ely  to  the  support 
of  said  institutes  any  moneys  which  may  come  into  its  possession  under  any  act 
which  the  Federal  Congress  may  hereafter  pass  in  aid  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
any  moneys  which  may  be  derived  from  any  other  source  as  a  gift  or  donation  in 
aid  of  farmers'  institutes.  Said  lx>ard  shall  account  to  the  governor  for  all  such 
moneys  quarterly,  showing  in  detail  amounts  received,  sources  whence  derived, 
and  how  expended.  Roiwrts  as  to  moneys  which  may  be  received  under  any  act 
of  the  Federal  Congress  as  above  indicated  shall  conform  to  Congressional  require- 
ments. Bieimially  said  board  shall,  through  the  commiasioner  of  agriculture, 
report  to  the  governor  in  detail  its  acts  and  doings  as  to  said  institute.  The 
biennial  reports  shall  embrace  all  the  facts  contafiied  in  the  quarterly  reports 
herein  required. 

I  Sec.  1015.  [Public  Property,  chapter  1— Public  buildings.]  The  State  has  an 
interest  in  the  university  at  Athens,  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Macon,  the  build- 
ings of  the  Technological  School,  and  of  the  other  branch  colleges. 
«  Joint  resolution,  November  20,  1890:  The  State  of  Georgia  hereby  accepts  the 
donation  from  the  United  States  of  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
bo  paid  and  used  as  provided  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved 
August  30,  1890,  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  therein, 
i  General  laws,  1890-91:  Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with 
the  State  university,  and  forming  one  of  the  dex)artmeuts  thereof,  a  school  for 
the  education  and  training  of  colored  students.  Said  school  shall  be  located, 
equipi^d,  and  conducted  as  hereinafter  i)rovided. 

t  Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall  appoint  five  fit  and  discreet  persons,  residents  of  this 
State,  to  l)e  known  as  the  *' Commission  on  the  school  for  colored  students," 
who  shall  ser>'e  without  pay,  excei^t  th.it  their  actual  expenses  while  away  from 
their  several  places  of  residence,  attending  to  the  duties  of  such  commission,  may 
be  allowed,  as  hereinafter  proA-ided;  and  they  may  select  from  their  number  a 
chairman  and  secretary,  prescril)e  rules  and  regulation  for  their  government, 
accept  the  resignation  of  an}'  memljer,  and  fill  all  vacancies.  A  majority  shall 
constitute  a  Quorum  for  the  traii8acti<ni  of  business. 

I  Sec.  3.  It  snail  be  the  duty  of  said  commission,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  to  procure  the  grounds  and  buildings  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  herein  pro^4ded  for.  It  shall  \ye  located  wnthin  or  near  the 
corporate  limits  of  that  city  or  town  in  the  State  which  shall  offer  the  best  induce- 
ments for  such  location,  in  the  opinion  of  said  commission.  In  making  a  selection 
of  a  location  for  said  school  the  commission  shall  give  preference  to  such  place 
as  shall  l>e  of  easy  access  to  all  the  colored  pet">ple  of  the  State,  having  due  regard 
to  the  appropriateness,  eligibility,  and  healthfulness  of  the  surroundings,  as  well 
as  to  any  offer  or  donation  of  value  that  may  1x3  made  to  secure  the  said  school, 
and  any  inducements  offered  by  any  nonsectarian  institute  of  this  State.  The 
selection  once  made  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  commission,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  selected  the  location 
and  procured  the  necessary  grounds,  shall  proceed  to  have  erected  on  such 
grounds  suitable  buildings  for  such  school,  or,  in  case  they  secure  grounds  upon 
which  there  are  buildings  already  erected,  shall  proceed  to  remodel  the  same, 
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erecting  any  additional  buildings  that  may  be  necessary  and  practicable  under 
the  appropriations  made  therefor. 

Sec.  5.  A  course  of  training  shall  be  provided  for  all  the  students  in  said  school, 
embracing  the  studies  required  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
approved  July  2, 1863,  and  Auprust  30,  1890,  making  donations  of  public  lands 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  States  and  Territories  for  educational  purposes. 
No  student  shall  be  i)eruiitted  to  remain  in  the  institution  unless  satisfactory 
jirogress  shall  be  made  by  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  school,  when  so  established,  shall  he  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  under  conti'ol  and  management  of  its  board  of  trustees.  Said 
board  shall  have  authority  from  time  to  time  to  add  such  special  features  to  the 
ccjurse  and  to  open  such  other  dei)artment8  of  training  and  instruction  therein  as 
they  shall  deem  that  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  times  require.  They 
shall  also  have  authority  to  ordain  and  establish  such  rules  and  by-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  school  and  the  teaching,  training,  and  governing  of  the  stu- 
dents, not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  proper  to  secure 
the  success  of  said  school. 

Sec.  7.  The  officei*s  of  said  school  shall  be  a  president,  and  such  other  profes- 
Bore,  teachers,  and  instructors  as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  ojunion  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  to  c^rry  on  the  s(;hool  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  this  act.  The 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  said 
school.  The  officers  aforesaid  shall  be  elected  and  their  salaries  fixetl,  either 
directly  bv  the  lx)ard  of  trustees  or  through  the  local  board  of  trustees  hereinafter 
provided  for. 

Sec.  8.  When  the  necessary  buildings  shall  have  l)een  procured,  erected  or  com- 
pleted as  rtM^uired  by  this  act,  and  sjiid  school  shall  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
students,  siud  commission  shall  notify  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  shall  turn  tlie  said  school  over  to  their  control  and  management. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  one  beneficiary  for  each  representative  in  the  general 
assembly  from  each  county  in  this  State,  selected  hy  the  board  of  education  in 
each  county,  under  such  rules  and  rt^gulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Icx^al  l)oard 
of  trustees  herein  pro\'ided  for,  and  who  shall  be  first  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
said  school;  the  tuition  shall  be  free  to  all  students  who  are  residents  of  the  State 
of  G^e<:)rgia.  The  rate  of  tuition  to  others  than  residents  of  the  State  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  10.  The  five  ijersons  named  in  the  second  section  of  this  act  shall  become, 
as  soon  as  said  school  is  turned  over  by  them  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  a  local  l)oard  of  trustees  for  said  school,  with  perpetual  suc- 
cession, as  hereinbt^fore  provided,  and  they  shall  always  be  charged  with  the 
immediate  control,  8Uper\nsion,  and  management  of  said  school,  subject  to  the 
general  board  of  trustees.  The  chairman  of  said  local  board  of  trustoes  shall  be 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Sec.  11.  All  property  purchased  under  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  free  from 
liens  or  incumbrances,  and  title  to  the  same,  as  well  as  to  any  donation  that  said 
commission  may  receive,  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  in  their  corporate  (tapacity,  and  said  property  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  same  shall  not  be  alienated  by  any  one, 
nor  shall  any  valid  lien  bo  created  thereon,  neither  in  the  erection  of  any  building 
thereon,  nor  by  the  act  of  any  person,  nor  by  the  operation  of  law. 

Sf/j.  12.  When  one  of  said  commission  shall  have  incurred  any  necessary  expense 
while  away  from  his  j^lace  of  residence  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  under  this 
act,  then,  on  verification  of  the  same,  by  liis  affidavit,  the  governor  may  indorse 
the  same  as  corre<*t,  and  order  it  i)aid  out  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated.  Any 
indebtedness  for  x>lans  and  8x>ecification8  must  likewise  be  indorsed  by  the  gov- 
ernor before  payment  of  the  same  is  made. 

Sec.  13.  When  said  commission  sliall  have  performed  their  duties  under  this 
act  and  shall  turn  over  said  property  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
as  herein  provided,  said  commission  shall  sul>mit  to  said  board  a  full  and  final 
fltatement  describing  the  property  purchased,  the  amount  of  money  expended 
therefor,  with  proper  vouchers,  and  said  lx>ard  of  trustees,  after  verification  of 
the  same,  sliall  transmit  to  the  governor  said  report,  with  any  suggestions  there- 
with they  may  deem  proper  to  make,  and  the  governor  shall  transmit  to  the  general 
assembly  a  summary  of  the  same. 

Sec.  14.  The  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  to  be  drawTi  upon  executive  warrant  in  their 
faror  for  said  purposes. 

Sec.  15.  The  appropriation  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  claim  of 
the  colored  popi^tion  of  this  State  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  agricultural  land 
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scrip  donated  l)y  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  said  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2,  18(52. 

Sec.  16.  The  board  of  visitors  of  the  State  university,  or  a  committee  of  their 
body,  shall  exercise  like  functions  and  powers  touching  said  institution  as  are 
prescril^ed  by  law  for  said  board  in  relation  to  the  Stiite  university. 

Se(\  17.  As  to  the  additional  donation  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  made  to 
this  State  by  the  United  States  under  said  act  of  Congress  approved  August  80, 
1890.  the  ijeneral  assembly  proposes  and  reports  t<^)  the  Secretary  of  the  6iterior 
of  the  United  States  as  a  just  and  equitable  division  of  the  funds  to  bo  received 
under  said  act  of  August  ;^0, 1890.  Iwtween  one  college  for  white  students  and  one 
institution  for  colore<I  students,  that  one-third  of  8ai<l  fund  shall  be  for  the  colored 
students  and  two-thirds  for  the  whites,  prin-ided,  that  this  division  may  be  at  any 
time  m(xlifie<l  by  tlie  written  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Unitea 
States  and  the  governor  of  Georgia  for  the  time  being,  so  as  to  make  the  same  a 
just  and  equitable  division  of  the  fund  arising  under  said  act  of  Congress  of 
August  30,  1890,  lx?tween  the  white  and  colored  people  of  the  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  education. 

Sec.  18.  The  act  approved  March  3,  1874,  entitled  "An  i\ct  to  equitably  adjust 
the  claims  of  the  colore<l  race  for  a  i)ortion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  agricultural 
land  scrip,*'  by  which  eight  thousand  dollars  ix^r  annum  was  heretof()re  appro- 
priated to  the  Atlanta  University,  is  hereby  repealed.  And  no  colored  student 
shall  ho  admitted  into  the  uuivcTsity  and  no  white  student  shall  be  itdmitted  into 
the  school  for  colored  students  herein  provideil  and  established. 

Sec.  19.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  said  act, 
including  said  act  of  March  3,  1874,  are  hereby  rei)ealed.     (November  26, 1800.) 

IDAHO. 

Constitution  (1889)  Article-  X:  Section  1.  Educational,  reformatory,  and  penal 
institutions,  and  those  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
such  other  institutions  as  the  public  good  may  require,  shall  l>t)  established  and 
Bupi)orted  by  the  State  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  All  property  and  institnti(ms  of  the  Territory  shall,  ui)on  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  become  the  property  and  institutions  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

[The  followintj  mattor  is  taken  from  tbo  j?euoral  Laws  of  tho  State  of  Idaho.] 

General  laws.  1888-89:  Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  in  this  Territory, 
at  the  town  of  Mosc-sow,  in  the  county  of  Latah,  an  institution  of  learning  by  the 
name  and  stj^le  of  *'  The  University  of  Idaho." 

Sk(\  2.  [See  act  passed  at  fifth'  session.]  The  government  of  the  university 
shall  v<'st  in  a  Injard  of  regents  to  ccmsist  of  nine  memlwrs  chosen  from  the  Terri- 
tory at  large,  which  board  the  governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  appoint.  The  term  of  office  of  said  regents 
shall  1h3  two  years  from  the  first  Mondiiy  in  February  in  tho  year  in  which 
api)ointed. 

Si:c'.  3.  The  lx)ard  of  reagents  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  constitute  a 
bcKly  corporate  by  the  name  of  "The  Regents  of  the  Universitv  of  Idaho,"  and 
shall  poss(jss  all  the  ix)wers  necessary  or  convenient  to  accomplisn  the  objects  and 
I)erform  the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  liav(j  the  custody  of  the  books, 
records,  buildings,  and  other  pr()i)erty  of  said  university.  The  l)oard  shall  elect  a 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  who  shall  pt^rform  such  duties  as  shall  be  pre- 
scrilx'd  ])y  the  by-laws  of  the  lH:)ard.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful  re<;ord 
of  all  the  transiictions  of  the  lK>ard  and  of  the  executive  (!ommitt*>e  thereof.  The 
treasurer  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  such  office,  subje<^t  to  such  regulations 
as  tlie  board  may  adopt,  and  for  the  faitliful  discharge  of  all  his  duties  shall 
execute  a  Iwnd  in  such  sum  as  the  board  may  direct. 

Sko.  4.  The  time  of  the  ele<*tion  of  the  pn^sident,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
said  lioard,  and  the  duration  of  their  respective  tt^rms  of  office  and  the  times  for 
holding  the  regular  annual  meeting  and  such  other  meetings  as  may  be  required, 
and  the  manner  of  notifying  the  same,  shall  l)e  determined  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
board.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  regents  shall  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the  univer- 
sity in  all  its  branches,  elect  a  president  and  the  requisite  nuinl>er  of  professors, 
instructors,  officers,  and  employees,  and  fix  the  salaries  and  the  term  of  office  of 
each,  and  determine  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
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admission  to  the  various  courses  of  instruction:  but  no  instruction  either  sec- 
tarian in  religion  or  partisan  in  politics  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  any  department 
of  the  university,  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be  allowed  or  exer- 
cised in  the  appointment  of  regents  or  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or 
other  officers  of  the  university,  or  in  the  admission  of  students  thereto,  or  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  i)ower  to  remove  the  presi- 
dent or  any  professor,  instructor,  or  officer  of  the  university,  when  in  their  judg- 
ment the  interests  of  the  university  require  it.  The  board  may  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  libraries,  cabinet,  museum,  laboratories, 
and  for  the  care  and  preservation  thereof,  with  penalties  and  forfeitures,  by  way 
of  damages  for  their  violation,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  collected  in  the  name 
of  the  board,  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  action. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  regents  are  authorized  to  expend  such  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  university  fund  hereinafter  created  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
erection  of  suitiible  buildings  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  a  library,  cabinets, 
and  additions  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the  regents,  thi'ough  their  president, 
shall  make  a  report  in  detail  to  the  governor,  exhibiting  the  progress,  conditions, 
and  wants  of  the  university,  the  course  of  study,  the  number  of  professors  and 
students,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  together  with  the  nature, 
costs,  and  results  of  all  imjwrtant  investigations  and  exx)eriment8,  and  such  other 
information  as  they  may  deem  important. 

Sec.  8.  The  president  of  the  university  shall  be  president  of  the  faculty  or  of 
the  several  faculties  as  they  may  be  hereafter  established  and  the  executive  head 
of  the  instructional  force  in  all  its  departments.  As  such,  he  shall  have  authority, 
subject  to  the  board  of  regents,  to  give  general  direction  to  the  instruction  and 
scientific  investigation  of  the  university,  and  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution require  it  he  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the  professorships. 
The  immediate  government  of  the  university  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  faculty, 
but  the  regents  shall  have  jwwer  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  and  pre- 
scribe the  books  or  works  to  be  used  in  the  several  courses  and  also  to  confer  such 
degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usual  in  universities  or  as  they  shall  deem 
appropriate,  and  to  confer  ui)on  the  fiiculty,  by  by-laws,  the  power  to  susi)end  or 
expel  students  for  misc!onduct  or  other  cause  prescribed  by  such  by-laws. 

Sec.  9.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Idaho  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected 
with  scientific,  industrial,  and  professional  pursuits,  and  to  this  end  it  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  colleges  or  departments,  to  wit:  First,  the  college  or  depart- 
ment of  arts;  second,  the  college  or  department  of  letters;  third,  the  professional 
or  other  colleges  or  departments  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  added  thereto  or 
connected  therewith. 

Sec.  10.  The  college  or  department  of  arts  shall  embrace  courses  of  instruction 
in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  with  their  application  to  the 
industrial  arts,  such  as  agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining,  and  metal- 
lurgy, manufactures,  architecture,  and  commerce  in  such  branches  included  in 
the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  a  proper  fitness  of  the  pupils  in  the 
scientific  and  practical  courses  for  their  chosen  pursuits,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in  such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall 
seem  to  require,  the  said  courses  in  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  prac- 
tical arts  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  the  university,  each  with  its 
own  faculty  and  appropriate  title.  The  college  of  letters  shall  bo  coexistent  with 
the  college  of  arts  and  shall  embrace  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  language, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  in  the 
college  of  arts  as  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  11.  The  university  shall  be  open  to  female  as  well  as  male  students,  under 
such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  board  of  regents  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  13.  No  student  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory  for  one 
year,  next  preceding  his  admission,  shall  be  required  to  pay  any  fees  for  tuition 
m  the  university,  except  in  a  professional  department  and  for  extra  studies.  The 
regents  may  prescribe  rates  of  tuition  for  any  pupil  in  a  professional  department, 
or  who  shall  not  have  been  a  resident  as  aforesaid,  and  for  teaching  extra  studies. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  regents  herein  provided  for  shall  be  appointed  immedi- 
ately after  this  act  becomes  a  law;  and  within  ninety  days  after  the  appointment 
of  said  regents  the  board  shall  meet  at  Boise  City  and  elect  a  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  thereof,  and  shall  at  said  meeting  adopt  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  said  board  and  the  officers  chosen  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  The  etiin  of  $15,000  is  hereby  appropriat-ed  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Territorial  treasury  ol  Idaho,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  Territorial 
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'  compte*oller  is  hereby  anthorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Territorial  treasnrer 
for  said  amount,  and  the  TeiTitorial  treasurer  is  hereby  directed  and  comiuanded 
to  pay  the  same,  as  hereinafter  iirovided,  widch  money  shall  be  expended  for  the 
following  pnrposes,  to  wit:  First,  the  purchase  of  a  site  or  grounds  for  said  uni- 
versity, said  location  to  consist  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  acres  of 
ground,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  same,  and  for  keeping  the  same  in  repair; 
second,  to  advertise  for  and  obtain  plans  and  specifications  for  a  university  build- 
ing, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  may  impose;  third,  for  the 
payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  said  board,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  15.  The  president  and  secretary  ex  officio,  and  one  member  of  the  l)oard  to 
be  apixnnted  by  the  president  thereof,  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee  of 
said  board,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  bv-laws  of  the  board. 

Sec.  16.  Upon  executing  and  filing  with  the  Territorial  treasurer  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond,  in  whatever  sum  the  board  of  regents  shall  direct,  provided  said 
bond  shall  have  been  first  approved  by  the  Territorial  attorney-general,  the  Ter- 
ritorial treasurer  shall  i)ay  over  to  the  treasuna*  of  said  )x)ard  the  sum  of  $15,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  available;  and  in  the  event  said  sum  is  not  imid  in 
full  upon  the  execution  and  delivery  of  said  bond  as  aforesaid,  then  the  remainder 
of  said  sum  shall  ]>e  transferred  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  as  siteedily  as  the 
fund  shall  accumulate  therefor. 

Sec.  17.  The  treasurer  of  said  board  shall,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  said  board,  pay  all  orders  drawn  upon  him  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary thereof,  when  a<^companied  by  vouchers  fully  explaining  the  charact-er  of 
the  expenditure,  and  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board.  The  treasurer  shall  make  an  annual  re]>ort 
to  the  president  of  the  board  of  all  transactions  connected  with  the  dutios  of  his 
office. 

Sec.  18.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  a  Territorial  tax  of  one- 
half  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuaticm  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
Territory,  which  amount,  when  so  levied  and  collected,  shall  be  appropriated  to  a 
university-building  fund  to  remain  in  the  treasury  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
board  of  regents;  but  in  no  event  shall  said  boai'd  appropriate  tlie  fund  thus  col- 
lected, or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any  purpose  otlier  thtm  that  for  which  said  fimd 
was  provided:  And proi^ided  furtfier.  That  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  and  col- 
lected for  a  longer  x)eriod  than  four  years. 

Sec?.  19.  The  regents  shall  receive  the  actual  amount  of  their  expenses  in  travel- 
ing to  and  from  and  in  attendance  uiK>n  all  meetings  of  the  ]x)ard,  or  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  any  duty  in  pursuan(;e  of  any  direction  of  the  l)oard;  account* 
of  such  expenses  shall  be  duly  authenticated  and  audited  by  the  lioard,  and  be 
paid  on  their  order  by  the  treasurer  out  of  any  fund  belonging  to  the  university 
not  otherwise  api)ropriated.  No  regent  shall  receive  any  pay,  mileage,  or  i>er  diem 
excei)t  as  above  prescriljed.     (January  30,  1889.) 

General  laws,  first  session  (1890-91)*:  Section  1.  The  assent  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  is  hereby  given  to  all  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2,  1802,  and  also  to  an  act  approved  March  2,  1887,  entitled  "An 
act  to  esta])lish  agricultural  exix?riment  stations  in  connection  wath  the  colleges 
established  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2, 
1802,  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto,"  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and 
Bupi>lementiiry  thereto.     ( January  2;^  1 89 1 . ) 

Gfeneral  laws,  first  session  (1890-91):  Section  1.  Section  18  of  an  act  to 
establish  the  University  of  Idaho  1m?  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Se(\  IS.  There 
shall  be  levied  and  coUeciiod  annually  a  SUite  tax  of  thref^quarters  of  a  mill  for 
each  dollar  of.  the  assessed  valuation  of  tjixal)le  prox)erty  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
which  amount,  when  so  levied  and  collecteii,  shall  be  appropriaU^i  to  a  university 
Imilding  fund,  to  remain  in  the  treasur>'  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of 
regeiilri:  but  in  no  event  shall  said  board  appropriate  the  fund  thus  collected,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  to  any  purj^ose  other  than  that  for  v/liicli  said  fund  was  pro- 
vi(le<l:  And  provided  further.  That  said  tax  shall  not  be  levied  and  collected  for  a 
longer  period  than  four  years  from  the  date  hereof.     (February  12,  1>S91.) 

General  Laws,  sec^wid  s<^ssion:  Section  1.  Section  1  of  an  tict  to  estal^lish  the 
University  of  Idaho  [evidt-ntly  tlie  at;t  of  February  2,  1891 ,  is  the  one  referred  to, 
not  section  18  of  the  act  of  January  ;J0,  1889,  referred  to  in  the  foregt>ing  law  of 
February  12,  1891]  be  amende<l  to  read  as  follows:  There  sliall  be  levied  and  col- 
lect<3d  annually  a  State  tax  of  three-quarters  of  a  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property'  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  amount  when 
so  levied  and  colletjted  shall  1j<3  appropriated  to  a  university  building  fund,  to 
remain  in  the  treiisnry  sub,ic»ct  to  the  OT<ler  of  the  board  of  regents:  Imt  in  no 
event  shall  said  board  appropriate  the  funds  thus  collected  or  any  portion  tberoof 
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to  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  paid  fund  was  provided,  and  provided 
that  said  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  for  the  years  1893,  1894,  and  1895;  and 
that  the  said  board  of  regents  may  anticipate  the  receipt  of  the  said  taxes  by 
issuing  wan*ants  to  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  bearing 
interest  at  not  more  than  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  first  moneys 
received  from  said  taxes,  and  said  warrants  shall  be  a  charge  upon  said  taxes  only 
and  not  a  charge  against  the  State.     (February  24, 1893.) 

General  Laws,  fifth  session:  Section  1.  Section  2  of  an  act  to  establish  the 
University  of  Idaho  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  2.  The  government  of  the 
university  shall  vest  in  a  board  of  regents  to  consist  of  nine  members  chosen  from 
the  State  at  large,  which  board  the  governor  shall  nominate,  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  api)oint.  The  term  of  office  of  said  regents  shall  be  six 
years  from  the  first  Monday  in  February  in  the  year  in  which  appointed:  Pro- 
videdy  That  the  regents  appointed  in  the  year  1899  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
the  following  periods:  Three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  three 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  fiU  vacancies  in  the  board 
by  apix)intment,  which  appointment  shall  be  valid  until  the  last  day  of  the  regu- 
lar session  of  the  legislature  following  such  appointment. 

Ibid:  Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  money  for  the  finishing  and  fur- 
nishing the  State  University  of  Idaho,  etc.,  a  loan  of  $49,000  is  authorized. 

SEi:.  8.  Fourteen  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  out  for  expenses  incurred  in 
finishing  and  furnishing  the  State  University  of  Idaho.     (March  9,  1899.) 

Gh3neral  Laws,  sixth  session:  Section  1.  Section  2  of  an  act  "To  establish  the 
University  of  Idaho,''  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  2.  The  government  of 
the  university  shall  vest  in  a  board  of  regents,  to  consist  of  five  members  chosen 
from  the  State  at  large,  which  board  the  governor  shall  nominate,  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint.  The  said  board  shall  be  nonpartisan, 
no  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The  terms  of 
office  of  said  regents  shall  be  six  years  from  the  first  Monday  iu  February  in  the 
year  in  which  appointed:  Provided ^  That  the  regents  appointed  in  the  year  1901 
shall  hold  their  office  during  the  following  periods:  One  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  two  shall  l>e  api)ointe<l  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  gov- 
ernor shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  by  appointment,  which 
app<3intment  shall  bo  valid  until  the  last  day  of  the  regular  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture following  such  appointment.     (March  4,  1901.) 

Ibid:  Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  money  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
of  science  hall,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  girls'  dormitory  and  the  fmnishing  thereof 
at  the  University  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  a  loan  of  $50,000  is  hereby  authorized,  to 
be  negotiated  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state, 
and  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  secured  by  the  proceeds,  as  herein  pro\dded,  of  the  sales  of  school  of 
science  lands  and  timber  on  such  lands,  and  of  the  interest  on  the  moneys  accru- 
ing from  the  sales  of  lands  and  timber  belonging  t^j  the  Agricultural  College  and 
the  State  University. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  pajTnent  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
Nos.  1  to  25,  inclusive,  proWded  for  in  this  act,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  the 
lands,  or  of  the  timber  growing  thereon,  granted  to  the  State  of  Idaho  by  the 
United  States  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  science,  are 
hereby  set  apart  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  school  of 
science  building  fund;  and  after  the  payment  of  said  principal  of  said  bonds  of 
this  act,  then  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  lands  or  timber  shall  be  paid  into 
the  general  fund  in  the  State  treasury  until  the  amount,  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  interest  that  has  heretofore  been  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  on  said  bonds, 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  less  the  amount  of  interest  that  may  have 
been  paid  into  the  said  general  fund  from  investment  of  school  of  science  sinking 
fund  money  in  State  warrants  as  herein  pro\-ided,  has  been  so  paid  into  the  gen- 
eral fund.  When  the  principal  of  said  bonds  shall  liave  been  fully  paid,  and  the 
general  fund  of  the  State  reimbursed  for  the  interest  on  said  bonds  provided  for 
m  this  act,  then  and  thereafter  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  lands  and  timber 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  may  by  law  l>e  provided. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
Nos.  20  to  50,  inclusive,  pro\'ided  for  in  this  act,  the  interest  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  all  the  lands,  or  of  timber  growing  thereon,  granted  to  the  State  of 
Idaho  by  the  United  States  for  the  supjM^rt  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural 
college  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  State  university  are  hereby  set 
apart  as  a  distinct  fund,  to  bo  known  as  the  university  dormitory  building  fund; 
and  after  the  payment  of  said  principal  of  said  bonds  of  this  act,  then  the  inter* 
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est  on  the  procee<l3  of  the  sales  of  said  lands  or  timber  shall  be  paid  into  the 
general  fund  in  the  State  treasury  until  the  amount,  etiiial  to  the  total  amount 
of  interest  that  has  heretofore  l)een  i)aid  out  of  said  general  fund  on  said  bonds, 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  less  the  amount  of  interest  that  may  have 
been  paid  into  the  said  general  fund  from  the  investment  of  university  dormitory 
buildmg  sinking  fund  money  in  State  warrants  as  herein  provided,  has  been  so 
paid  into  the  general  fund.  When  the  principal  of  said  bonds  shall  have  been 
fully  paid  and  the  general  fund  of  the  State  reimbursed  for  interest  on  said  bonds 
provided  for  in  this  act,  then  and  thereafter  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  said  lands  and  timlier  shall  be  disposed  of  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
(March  14, 1901.  The  act  has  9  sections;  those  omitted  deal  with  the  financing  of 
the  loan.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Constitution  (1870),  Article  VIII:  Section  2.  All  lands,  moneys,  or  other  prop- 
erty donated,  granted,  or  received  for  school,  college,  seminary,  or  university  pur- 
poses, and  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
such  gifts  or  grants  were  made. 

Sec.  3.  Neither  the  general  assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
school  district,  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appropriation  or 
pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever  an>i:liing  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian 
puriKJse  or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  tmi- 
versity,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution  controlled  by  any  chtirch  or  siK3- 
tarian  denomination  whatever:  nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or 
other  i)ersonal  property  ever  l>e  made  ])y  the  State  or  any  such  i)ublic  corponition 
to  any  church  or  for  any  sectarian  puri)08e. 

[The  following  matter  ia  taken  from  "Th«  R«ivi80<l  fttatiit<»s  of  the  St.^to  of  Illinois,  1J501,  com- 
piled aud  edited  by  Harvey  B.  Hurd."    Chicago,  11M>1.] 

Qiapter  144:  Section  1.  Any  corporation  which  has  been  or  may  be  incorpo- 
rattd  imder  any  general  law  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  con- 
ducting a  university,  college,  academy,  or  other  institution  of  learning,  in  addi- 
ticm  to  the  i>owers  granted  by  such  law.  shall  have  power  to  take  by  purchase, 
gift,  grant,  devise,  or  be<iuest,  and  to  hold  for  the  use  of  such  corjKjration,  any 
real  or  personal  property  whatever,  and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
use  the  same  as  may  be  considered  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  such  insti- 
tution; but  such  corporation  shall  have  no  power  to  divert  any  gift,  grant,  devise, 
or  bequest  from  the  si)ecific  purpose  designated  by  the  donor. 

Sec;.  1(J.  The  Illinois  Industrial  University, located  at  Urbana,  in  Champaipi 
County,  shall,  after  the  passage  of  tliis  act,  be  knovni  as  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  imder  that  name  and  title  shall  have,  possess,  be  seize<l  of,  and  exercise  all 
rights,  privileges,  franchises,  and  estates  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to,  or  may 
hereafter  inure  to,  the  said  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  ele<^t<3d  at  the  general  election^  to  be  held  in  the  several 
precincts  and  counties  of  this  State  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  181^8,  and  every  two  years  thereafter  three*  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  the  trust4:»cs  so  tlectcKl,  togetlier  with  the  governor,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Stato  l)oard  of  agriculture,  the  superint-endcnt  of  public  instruction, 
and  those  ijersons  who  may  have  been  api)ointed  by  the  governor,  to  be  trustees 
of  said  university,  and  whose  terms  of  office  shall  not  have  expired,  shall  consti- 
tute the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Univerr^ity  of  Illinois,  and  shall  succeed  to  and 
exercise  all  the  i)OW('rs  conferred  })y  the  act  '*  to  pro\'ide  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,"  approved  February  28,  1807, 
exct'i)t  as  is  herein  or  may  b;?  hen^after  provided  hy  law. 

Sec.  18.  The  trustees,  to  l)e  elected  as  provided  m  this  act,  shall  Ix)  voted  for 
on  the  same  ballots  with  the  State  officers  to  be  cliosen  at  such  recrurring  general 
elections,  and  the  electi<)n  of  said  trust<.^^s  shall  be  conducted,  and  the  canvass, 
stat^.»ment.  aud  returns  of  tlie  votes  cast  for  said  trust<.'es  shall  be  madt^  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  officers,  and  shall  Ik?  governed  in  every  j)articular 
by  tlie  laws  of  this  State  governing  a  general  election.  The  term  of  office  to  be 
held  Si-'verally  by  the  trustees  so  elected  and  by  their  successors  shall  be  six  years 
from  the  second  Tuesday  of  March  next  succeeding  the  dat<»3  of  their  several 
elections,  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  elected  and  ([ualified;  pro- 
vided, in  case  of  vacancy  in  said  board  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  until  the  next  general  election.  Said  board  of  trustees 
may  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  three  chosen  out  of  their  own  number, 
which  committee,  when  said  bL»ard  is  not  in  session,  shall  have  the  management 
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and  control  of  the  university  and  of  its  affairs,  and  for  that  pnrjwse  shall  have 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  which  are  necessary  and  prox)er  for  snch  object, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  board  may  reserve  such  x)ower8  to  itself,  and  any  powers 
granted  at  any  time  by  said  board  to  such  executive  committee  the  l)oard  may  at 
any  time  revoke. 

Sec.  19.  To  equalize  the  advantages  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  there  shall  be  awarded  annually,  as  hereinafter  pro\'ided,  to  each  county 
of  the  State  one  State  scholarship,  which  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof,  who 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  senatorial  district  to  which  ho  is  ac<;redited,  to  instruc- 
tion in  any  or  all  departments  of  said  University  of  Illinois  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  free  from  any  charge  for  tuition  or  any  incidental  charge,  unless  such 
mcidental  charges  shall  have  been  made  for  materials  used  or  for  damages  need- 
lessly done  to  property  of  the  university:  Provided^  That  in  counties  having  two 
or  more  senatorial  districts  there  shall  be  awarded  annually  one  additional  scholar- 
ship for  each  of  said  senatorial  districts. 

Sec.  20.  A  competitive  examination  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  be  held  at  the  county  court-house  in  each  county  of  the 
State  upon  the  first  Saturday  of  June  in  each  and  every  year  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  upon  such  branches  of  study  as  said  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  president  of  said  university  may  deem  best. 

Sec.  21 .  Questions  for  such  examinations  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  by 
the  president  of  the  university  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
shall  attend  to  the  printing  and  distribution  thereof  to  the  several  coimty  sujier- 
intendents  of  schools  prior  to  such  examinations. 

Sec.  22.  In  case  any  candidate  who  shall  bo  awarded  a  scholarship  shall  fail  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination  to  the  university,  or  shall  fail  to  claim  the  privi- 
leges of  such  scholarship,  or  ha^^ng  claimed  the  privileges  shall  be  expelled,  or 
for  any  reason  shall  abandon  his  right  to  or  vacate  such  scholarship  either  before 
or  after  entering  thereupon,  then  the  candidate  certificid  to  be  next  entitled  in 
the  same  county  shall  become  entitled  to  the  same.  In  case  any  scholarship 
belonging  to  any  county  sliall  not  be  claimed  by  any  candidate  resident  in  that 
county,  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  may  fill  the  same  by  appointing 
some  candidate  first  entitled  to  a  vacancy  in  some  other  county,  after  notice  has 
been  served  uix)n  the  county  superintendent  of  said  first-mentioned  county. 

Sec.  23.  The  county  superintendents  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  examina- 
tion, make  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  certi- 
ficates, in  which  they  shall  name  all  the  candidates  examined  and  specify  the 
order  of  their  excellence:  and  such  candidates  shall,  in  the  order  of  their  excel- 
lence, become  entitled  Uy  the  scholarships  belonging  to  their  respective  counties. 
The  examination  piipers  lianded  in  by  each  candidate  shall  also  be  filed  with  the 
certificate  of  examination. 

Sec.  24.  Candidates  to  be  eligible  to  said  scholarship  shall  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age,  and  shall  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  their  resi)ective  counties  for  at 
least  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  examination. 

Sec.  25.  Any  stndent  holding  a  State  scholarship,  and  who  shall  make  it  appear 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  of  the  university  that  he  requires  leave  of 
absence  for  the  purpose  of  earning  funds  to  defray  his  exi)enses  while  in  attend- 
ance, may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  president,  be  granted  such  leave  of  absence, 
and  may  he  allowed  a  period  not  exceeding  six  years  from  commencement  thereof 
for  the  completion  of  his  course  at  said  university. 

Sec.  26.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination  shall  be  given  in  the 
schools  having  pupils  eligible  thereto  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year. 
Tlie  8ui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  attend  to  the  giving  of  the  notices 
hereinbefore  provided  for;  he  may  in  his  discretion  direct  that  the  examination 
in  any  county  may  be  held  at  some  other  time  and  plaee  than  that  hereinbefore 
8i)ecified;  be  shall  keep  full  records  in  his  department  of  the  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent examiners,  showing  the  age.  post-office  address,  and  standing  of  each  candi- 
date, and  shall  notify  candidates  of  their  rights  under  this  act;  he  is  hereby 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  all  matters  in  connection 
with  the  filling  of  such  scholarships;  he  shall  determine  any  controversy  which 
may  arise  under  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  Students  enjoying  the  privileges  of  State  scholarships  shall,  in  common 
with  other  students  of  said  university,  be  subject  to  all  the  examinations,  rules, 
and  reqnirements  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  faculty  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  28.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  board  of 
tmstees  of  said  university  from  granting  such  other  free  scholarships  as  in  thdir 
discretion  may  be  deemed  best. 

Sec.  29.  The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  are  hereby  authorized  an  " 
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directed  to  establish  a  chemical  and  ]>iologioal  survey  of  the  waters  of  the  State 
in  connection  with  the  said  university. 

Sec.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  university  to  collect  facts  and  data  concern- 
ing the  water  supplies  of  the  State;  to  collect  samples  of  waters  from  wells, 
streams,  and  other  sources  of  supply;  to  sul>je(;t  these  samples  to  such  chemical 
and  biolopcal  examination  and  analysis  as  shall  sen'e  to  demonstrate  their  sani- 
tary condition,  and  to  determine  standards  of  purity  of  drinking  waters  for  the 
various  sections  of  the  State:  to  i)ublish  the  results  of  these  investigations  in  a 
series  of  reiwrts  to  bo  iasued  aimually  or  oftener,  to  the  end  that  the  condition  of 
the  potable  waters  of  the  State  may  l>e  l)etter  Imown  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  various  communities  of  the  State  may  thereby  be  conserved. 

Sec.  31.  For  the  installation  and  8upi)ort  of  said  survey  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $3.0u0  i)er  annum. 

Sec.  32.  The  auditor  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  war- 
rants (juartorly,  in  advance,  on  the  treasurer  for  the  sums  hereby  appropriated, 
upon  the  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, attested  by  the  secretary,  and  witli  tlie  corporate  seal  of  the  university:  PrO' 
vided.  That  no  part  of  said  sums  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  said  institution  nutil 
satisfactory  vouchers  in  detail,  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  Ik)  filed  with  the 
auditor,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  last  quarterly  installment  of  appropriations 
herein  made. 

Sec.  43.  To  assist  and  encourage  useful  education  among  the  farmers  and  for 
developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  an  organization  under  the 
name  and  style  of  "  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  *'  is  hereby  created  and  declared  a 
public  corporation  of  the  State. 

Sec.  44.  It  shall  consist  of  three  delegates  from  each  county  of  the  State,  elected 
annually  at  the  farmers'  institutes  for  said  county  by  the  members  thereof. 

Sec.  45.  The  affairs  of  the  **  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  *'  shall  be  managed  by 
a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  (1)  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
(2)  professor  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  (3)  president  of  the  State 
board  of  agi-iculture,  (4)  president  of  the  State  Ilorticidtural  Society,  (5)  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  one  member  from  e.ach  Congres- 
sional district  of  the  State,  to  be  sehnited  by  the  delegates  from  the  district  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  organization :  Prodded,  That  the  members  first  selected 
from  the  Congressional  districts  of  even  numbers  shall  serve  for  one  year  and  the 
memK^.^  first  selected  from  the  Congressional  districts  of  odd  numl>ers  shall  serve 
for  two  years,  and  that  the  members  selected  thereafter  to  fill  exinred  tei-ms  of 
ofllco  shall  serve  for  a  ix>riod  of  two  years. 

Sf,(\  46.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers*  Institute  shall  have  sole 
care  and  disposal  of  all  funds  that  may  he  appropriated  by  the  State  to  sustttin 
the  organization,  and  shall  expt^nd  the  same  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judg- 
ment \N'ill  best  promote  the  interest  in  useful  education  among  the  farmers  and 
develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State.  The  Illinois  Fanners'  Institute 
shall  make  aimual  rc'i^ort  to  the  governor  of  its  transacitions,  which  report-  shall 
include  j^apers  p^ertaining  to  its  work  and  fwldresses  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  organization,  and  a  classified  statement  of  all  the  moneys  received  and  of 
aU  expenditures  made;  and  20,000  coi)ies  of  said  report  shall  l>e  printed  on  or  )>efore 
Septemlx^r  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  one-half  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  Fai*mers'  Insti- 
tute and  the  remainder  to  the  swrretary  of  state  for  distribution.  It  shall  make  no 
appropriation  without  funds  in  hand  to  nif^et  the  same,  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
shall  in  no  event  l)e  held  liable  or  responsible  for  any  debt,  obligation,  or  contract 
made  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  or  its  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  47.  There  shall  l)e  held  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Iwtween  October  1  and  March  1  following  of  each  year,  a  public  meeting 
of  the  delegates  from  county  farmers'  institutes  and  of  farmers  of  this  State,  at 
such  time  and  placre  as  niay*l>e  determined  by  the  l)oard  of  directors,  of  not  less 
than  three  days'  duration,  which  iiieeting  shall  be  held  for  the  puri>ose  of  develop- 
ing the  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the  care  and  breeding  of 
domestic  animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horticulture,  in  farm  drainage,  in 
improved  highways,  and  general  farm  management,  through  and  by  mejins  of 
liberal  discussion  of  these  kindred  subjects,  and  any  citizen  may  take  iMirt  in  these 
meetings,  but  only  duly  elected  and  accredited  delegates  from  county  farmers* 
institiites  shall  be  permitte«l  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  48.  The  members  of  each  new  Iward  of  directors  shall  enter  upon  their 
duties  the  next  Tuf^sday  after  their  election  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  or  two 
years,  as  provided  in  section  3,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  enter  upjon 
their  duties;  it  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board;  it  shall  organize 
by  the  election  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  State  super- 
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intendent  of  the  Farmers'  Ingtitutoe,  and  sncli  other  oflBcers  or  agents  as  may  be 
deemed  proi)er  for  organizing  and  conducting  the  work  of  the  organization,  who 
eball  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  unless  removed  sooner  by  the  board,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  rules  of  tlio  briard.  The  sec- 
retary, treasurer,  and  supeVintendcmt  may  be  other  than  members  of  the  Iwai'd. 

Sec.  49.  Rooms  in  the  cap^tol  building  shall  })o  assigned  to  the  officers  of  lliis 
organization  by  the  proper  authority,  which  shall  then  bc^  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  diret-tors. 

Sec.  50.  The  board  of  direc^tors  moy  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  by-laws, 
not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  Jis  will  render  its  work  most  useful  and 
efficient. 

Sec.  51.  For  the  puri,)ose  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  said  board  of 
directors  may  use  such  bum  as  it  may  deem  proper  and  necessary,  not  ex(*e(}ding 
the  amount  appropriated  therefor  by  the  general  assembl}-  from  the  general  fund 
for  that  purx)08e:  Provided,  fnrthn\  That  the  (1)  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  (2)  professor  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  (3)  presi- 
dent of  tlie  State  board  of  agriculture,  (4)  president  of  the  Stat«  Horticultural 
Society,  (5)  president  oi  the  State  Dairj^nen's  Association,  and  the  present  Con- 
gressional representatives  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  Association  shall  con- 
stitute the  first  l>oard  of  directors  of  this  (organization,  who  sliall  have  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  same  until  their  successc»rs  have  been  duly  elected  and  enter  ujxjn 
theii*  duties,  as  provided  in  this  act. 

[By  an  act  of  tho  Kenoi-al  assembly  pa ss«'d  Fobrnarv  21,  IfiGl,  thci-o  was  incorporated  on  in.<tti- 
tution  called  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Colleije  "for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  practical  and 
Hci»ntillc  affriculturo."  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  college  to  perform  this  duty,  by  the 
eighth  set'tion  of  tbe  charter,  tlio  State  gave  to  the  crorporatlon  the  college  and  seminary  lands 
ofthe  State. and  the  evidence  shows  that  thef^o  were  subwxiuently  sold  by  the  college  for  Sks.odO. 
The  Fchool  was  opened  in  IJ^WJ.  '*  But  it  was  in  chartt^tt>r  no  more  tluin  a  common  scliool.  The 
dirci'tors  provided  no  means  for  teacliing  sfiontiflc  agriculture,  and  erected  no  workiihops  nur 
«rf»vided  racilities  for  teaching  the  mechanic  art'*.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  ofrt>rt  seems  to 
nave  lx.*n  a  miserable  failure.  These  facts,  as  sliown  by  the  evidence  in  the  caije,  se<nu  most 
clearly  to  establish  a  wa.ste  and  j>ervei'8ion  of  the  f  mid  uonatod  bj;  the  State.  That  fimd  liad 
bet.»n  granttnl  to  the  State  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  college  or  seminaiy  of 
the  ciiara<t*^r  created  by  thi8«'hnrt<.r,«  and  thero  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  thegoueral 
assembly  intended,  when  they  donated  it,  that  it  should  bo  held  as  a  fiacrcd  trust  fund  for  the 
ofitablishment ,  improv<ment,  and  currying  on  a  colliige  of  the  trliai'acter  they  were  incorporating. 
It  manif<*stly  was  utit  to  mamtain  a  common  school  for  that  particular  neighborhood.  It  was 
intended  to  be  an  institution  for  the  iH.'Ucfit  of  young  m»)n  throughout  the  entire  State,  and  they 
so  provided  by  the  charter;  but  the  trui-t  was  violated,  the  fund  perverted  or  squandered,  ana 
the  purpose  or  the  geneial  assembly  d«.'feated.  and  the  iK'ueflts  intended  to  be  conferred  by  a 
judicious  l^Hc  of  the  trust  fund  were  lost.  .The  corporation,  however,  claim  that  by  the  ameiul- 
mtnt  of  their  charter  by  ait  of  February  12,  IKJT.they  were  releas<;d  from  the  duty  of  impirting 
kuowhxlge  of  i>nict  ical  a^ri<'ulture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  That  stK-tion  provides  that  they  shall 
l*ep<'rniit1ed  toinipai-t  m.-^truction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  similar  institutions  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  or  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Coiigrt^ss  donating  land  to  the  several 
titat^sa  to  est£blish  agricultural  colleges."  We  fail  to  perceive  how  this  in  anywise  releases  the 
t*olk^e  from  any  dutv  imiKised  by  the  trharter.  It  may  enlarge  their  powers,  but  surely  does 
XM*t  diminish  Ihem.  That  enactment  does  not  purport  to,  nor  dr>es  it,  release  the  cx^rporation 
from  anv  duty  imposed.  The  corpoi-ation  having  accxjpted  of  the  donation  and  their  (-harter,  it 
was  witn  the  implied  agreement  that  they  would  i»erlonn.  in  g(K>d  faith,  the  duties  imixMwd  by 
the  crharter.  (^ne  of  the  duties  imiK^sed  was  that  they  would  hold  the  lands  donated,  or  the  pi-o- 
ceeds  of  their  sale,  for  the  '  puri)os^">  of  e«^ta bushing,  improving,  and  carrying  on  said  college  and 
farm.*  This  was  the  trust  cn»ated,  but  it  hns  l>een  abused,  the  fund  misappri»priat«d  and  wa.stod, 
and  the  institution  is  sluAvn  to  have  be<rome  incai>able  of  executing  the  tinist,  in  the  future,  in 
acc^>rdance  with  tln»  terms  (;f  tlu*  charter.  This  being  true,  aud  a  court  of  equity  ha-ving  juris- 
diction of  trusts  and  trust  premier ty,  it  may.  in  c4i«e  of  waste,  x>erversion,  or  mobility  or  indisi>o- 
sition  of  the  trustee  to  execute  the  triL-it,  seize  the  i)roperty  or  fund  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  tru.Hte<»  who  will  exe<ute  the  trust. 

In  this  case  the  land  whs  graut«M3  by  the  General  Ooremment  to  the  St.'\te,  in  trust  for  agri 
cultural  and  educationsil  i>urj>oses— not  for  common-s<-"hcKil  purposes,  but  as  a  college  and 
seminary  fimd  for  educuiion  or  a  higher  character,  and  to  that  end  it  was  intruj.ted  to  this  c<>r- 
p<^ration:  and  when  the  fund  was  put  in  the  hmd  and  buildings  of  the  colleges,  it  did  not  lose  \\s 
character  of  trust  funds.  It  still  retained  that  chanw-ter,  altht»ugh  i>erverted  to  the  use  of  a 
cbKtri*rt  Bch^Kil,  utung  tlie  buildin:^  for  that  puri^i>se,  and  n»nting  the  hinds  and  anpropriating 
the  rents  to  the  bani<>  purj»ose.  *  •  *  There  was  also,  on  the  part  of  the  court  below  in  dis- 
missing the  bill,  most  manifest  en'or  in  rendering  a  dcree  for  costi?,  as  the  Rt^ite  is  never  liable 
to  be  deiTeed  to  i»ay  costn.  and  the  attomey-geiirtral  onlv  acted  in  his  official  character.  The 
Attomev-Otmernl  r.*The  Illinois  Agricultural  iJollege  et  al.  (!><«•),  h5  111. 

In  li^i  the  general  as.seuibly  of  Illinois  pasik^d  an  act,  the  thii-d  »ei-tion  of  which  provided 
that:  All  pnqK'rty  de.s*.'ribed  in  thi.s  section,  to  the  extent  herein  limitetl,  shall  l>e  exemi)t  from 
taxation.  That  is  to  wiy  i\)  all  lands  donated  for  school  pui*pofre«and  not  sold  or  lea«Hl;  all 
piubiic  Hcboolhouses  and*houM?s  used  exclusively  for  ]>ul>lic  worshij),  the  l>ooks  and  furniture 
therein,  and  the  grounds  atta«hed  to  such  buildings  neirest-ary  f  or  tlie  proper  fjceai)ancy,  u8k\ 
and  enjovm«=*Tit  of  the  same  and  not  lea.siHl,  or  otherwi.se  ust=(i  with  a  view  to  lu'ofit:  all  colleges. 
•cadeoQ«e«;  all  endowments  made  for  ilieir  supjsjrt;  all  buildings  connected  with  the  same  and 
all  lacdtt  connected  with  institutions  of  learning  not  used  with  a  view  to  protit.    Tliis  ju^jvision 


oThe  fourth  se<-tion  reads:  That  said  act  [of  February  21, 1>«W]  Ix'  so  amended  as  to  ixTmit  said 
ooUeiro  to  impart  instruction  in  all  the  brandies  taught  in  similar  in.stit  utions  in  any  ol  the  States 
of  tms  Union,  or  cfnit4«mi)lnted  in  the  act  of  Congress  donating  lands  or  scrip  to  the  several 
States  for  the  e»tablishmei:t  of  agricultural  colleges.    l*rivato  Laws,  If^T,  p.  1. 
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BhiiU  no*^  oxtoiid  to  leasehold  estatoa  of  roal  property  held  under  the  niithority  of  any  colWe  or 
uiiiv«'i>ity  of  learuing.  On  an  appeal  from  a  jndKnient  for  tuxes  of  liSTO  UKsessed  aj^ainst  lands 
l>4'l()iijriij|f  to  tho  IxMtrd  of  trustt>e8  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  I'niversity,  against  whom  tho  board 
of  supervisors  of  Chamjiaikcn  County  obtained  a  jud^ient  in  tbo  circuit  court  of  Champaign 
L'ouniy.  thosupnnno  <*ourt  Faid:  "This  is  an  appeal  from  a  pudj^ment  for  taxes  of  1870  assessed 
ajrainst  lands  belon^K  to  app'llants  and  conveyed  to  them  in  eonsideration  that  the  Industrial 
I  liivorsity  sh'  luM  Ije  l<H»atca  at  Urbana  in  this  State.  It  is  clear  that  tho  title  to  these  lands  is 
In  apx>«»ilants  in  trust  and  that  the  instituti<m  and  its  proi)erty  is  under  tho  control  of  the  State 
and  is  held  in  trust  for  tho  State;  that  as  it  is  the  i»roi>erty  of  tho  State  it  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. *  ♦  ♦  Theonly  question,  then,  presented  by  this  record  is  whether  this  is  the  property 
of  1  lie  State.  If  so  then  it  is  exempt  from  taxation.  To  det<>rmino  that  Question  we  must  turn 
to  t  he  act  which  bmuKbt  this  institution  into  exi.stence.  Conprrt^ss  haTing  aonated  a  larjro  amount 
of  land  scrip  to  the  Stat<?  for  tho  puriK)»;o  of  founding  a  university  and  tho  board  of  hupervisors 
of  Champugm  County  havini?  effert^d  to  drmuto  a  college  e<lifice  and  a  larcre  quantity  of  land  if 
till*  State  would  hK*at<»  iK;rm»ineutly  the  Illinois  Industrial  L'nivei-sity  at  Urbana,  in  that  county, 
th«»  general  assembly  on  tlie  SJ8th  dny  of  February,  1K:7,  created  a  Ixxly  corporate  to  govern  the 
fund  and  the  university.  The  trustees  were  to  lie  appointed  by  the  governor  snd  to  be  cou- 
flrme<l  by  the  Fcnate,  ••  ♦  ♦  They  were  r»^quiivd  to  periuanen I ly  locate  the  institution  at 
Urbana  and  to  provide  tlie  rtHiuisitebuildin{:js.  invp:irat  us,  and  conveniences,  to  fix  the  rates  of 
tuiti<»n,  to  appoint  the  profesi«»rs,  etc.  •  •  ♦  The  apprt»priati<»ns  at  each  session  of  the  legis- 
lature mi^ht  Ik?  n^ferrtMl  to  as  showing  tliat  tlio  keneral  assembly  regard  and  have  always 
reganled  this  as  a  State  institution.  The  fund  was  donated  to  the  State  in  the  fti*st  place  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  institution  of  learning  which  this  represents,  and  we  fail 
to  find  tho  slightest  indication  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  tho  State  to  part  with  either  tho 
ownership  of  the  prt»p*>rty  or  control  of  the  in.stitution.  It  is  true  that  tuo  general  assembly 
have  createil  a  l)ody  corporate  as  the  m«>st  convenient  mode  of  controlling  the  institution,  its 
projjerty,  and  affairs,  but  it  will  l>e  observed  that  the  State  retains  the  power  of  appointing  its 
trustees,  and  no  d(*ubt  has  jwwer  through  agents  other  than  the  trustees  to  si'll  ana  dispose  of 
the  proiH>rty  of  the  institution,  or  thej  may  at  pleasure  amend  or  even  rei>eal  the  charter  as 
l)ulilic  policy  or  tho  interest  of  the  umversity  may  require.  It  will  l>e  observed  that  the  persons 
ai)pv»in ted  for  the  government  of  the  university  are  cr(«ted  and  trailed  trustees.  They  derive 
all  their  powers  from  the  State  and  they  a<t  f«»r  and  on  behalf  of  tho  State,  and  tho  power  which 
conferred  authority  on  them  to  a<rt  may  withdraw  or  mcxlify  it  at  pleasure.  Had  the  general 
assembly  intended  that  tho  proTK»rty  might  he  sold  for  any  puri>obe.  some  language  indicating 
su<*h  intention  no  doubt  would  nave  In-en  employed.  In  any  view  in  which  we  have  been  able 
toconsider  the  case  we  have  Ihh^u  irresistably  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  this  real  estate, 
altlumgh  eonveye<l  to  the  corxjorate  btxly,  belongs  to  and  is  under  the  entin*  control  of  tho  State 
when  disi>osed  to  exercise  the  ix)wer.  and,  In-ing  property  of  tho  State,  we  have  seen  the  consti- 
tution authorize<l  its  exemption  from  taxation,  and  tho  general  assembly  has  exempte<l  it.  As 
an  iiTesistiblo  wuK-lusion  it  follows  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  erroneous,  and  it 
must  l»e  rever.se<l.*'  TtJ  111.  ( 1^7^J).  Other  dwisions  inoi*o  or  less  applicable  are  Board  of  Educa- 
ti»»n  r.  (4reenl»aum&  St^ns,  ."li»  HI.  "The  projurty  of  tho  normnl  university  is  not  the  property 
of  the  State,  but  is  the  pi*t»p<'rty  of  the  •Uai'd  of  education  of  the  State  of  Illim»is,'  and  the 
only  remeily  a  creditor  has  against  it  is  by  judgment  and  execution  as  in  a  caR>  a^iinst  an 
individual  or  ether  corporatieti  not  of  a  ninnicii>al  diaracter."  Al«.>  71  III.,  Thomas  r.  Board  of 
Trustets  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  et  al.  "The  Illinois  Industrial  University  Ls  a 
State  iTi>titution  and  not  subjeit  to  the  iij»>*h'anics-lien  law,''  which  is  the  converge  of  Board  of 
Ed'.ication  r.  (J reenbaum  in  3U  111.  and  Board  of  Education  c.  Bakewell,  U^-J  111  .reaffirmiug  39111. 

INDIANA. 

Constitution  (l8r)l),Artiilo  VIII:  Section  1.  Knowle<lge and  learnJTig generally 
clitTused  throughout  a  community  l>eiiig  esst-ntial  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government,  it  shall  1h»  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  encourage  by  all 
suita))le  mean.*?,  moral.  intelUH'tual.s<.'ientiii<\  and  agrieultural  improvement,  and 
to  provide  by  law  for  a  genenil  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein 
tuition  shallbe  without  chargt\  and  equally  to  all. 

Ski'.  7.  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate  and  Ik*  faith- 
fully and  exclusively  applied  to  the  purxwst^s  for  which  the  trust  was  created. 

[The  following  matter  i**  taken  fn^m  tht»  Reviseil  Statutes  of  Indiana,  embracing  all  gi»neral 
laws  in  force  t>tt>lH'r  1, 11»»1,  by  Frank  A.  Hauer,  2  voK,  Rochester,  X.  Y..  1901.] 

Sro.  4(W>'J.  The  State  of  Indiana  accepts  and  claims  the  l>enefits  of  the  provi- 
sions of  tho  acts  of  Congnvs  approved  July  '2, 1S(5:?.  and  April  14. 1^0-1.  and  assents 
to  all  the  conditions  and  i)ro\-isic>ns  in  sJiid  a<'ts  containeil. 

Skc.  4«KKi.  Tlie  governor  of  this  State  for  the  time  Ix^ing  and  [here  are  named 
four  i»tluT  ix»rsons|  and  their  successors  are  crt\ite<l  a  lx>dy  corporate,  under  the 
name  t^f  ••  The  Trustei^s  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College." 

SKr.  4iWA.  Siiid  trust tvs  shall,  by  the  hand  of  their  treasurt^r.  claim  and  receive 
fr\>ni  the  Sivrctary  of  the  Interior  the  land  s<"rip  to  which  tliis  State  is  entitled 
by  the  pn^visiv^ns  of  s;iid  acts  of  Congress;  and  inuler  their  direction  said  treasiurer 
shall  sell  the  .**ame  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  most  advanta- 
ge*>us  to  the  State,  and  shall  invest  the  prixwHls  thereof  and  any  interest  that  may 
accrue  thertM)n  in  the  st«x»ks  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  jielding  not  less 
than  .'i  ptT  cent  wr  annum  uiH»n  the  jiar  value  of  the  sti.>cks;  and  siiid  principal 
and  intt  n>st  shall  continue  to  be  so  investeil  until  further  provision  shall  be  made 
by  tho  K^'nonil  a.ssembly  of  this  State  for  fulfilling  the  reiiuirements  of  said  acts 
of  Cv>n>ir OSS. 

SKv".  -li>»K%.  Tlie  di»nation  olTerod  by  John  Punlue.  as  set  forth  and  communicated 
to  tho  pros^'ut  general  assembly  in  the  messiige  of  the  governor  on  the  IGth  day  of 
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April,  18C9,  and  the  donations  offered  by  tne  county  of  Tipi>ecanoe,  the  trustees 
of  the  Battle  Ground  Institute,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Battle  Ground  Institute  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  set  forth  and  communicated  to  the  general 
assembly  at  its  last  session  in  the  message  of  the  governor  of  the  27th  day  of  January, 
1869,  are  hereby  accepted  by  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Sec.  4666.  The  college  contemplated  and  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2,  1863,  is  hereby  located  in  Tippecanoe  County,  at  such  point  as 
may  be  determined  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1870,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College,  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby 
pledged  that  the  location  so  made  shall  be  permanent. 

Sec.  4667.  In  consideration  of  the  said  donation  by  John  Purdue,  amounting  to 
$150,000,  and  of  the  further  donation  of  100  acres  of  land  appurtenant  to  the  insti- 
tution, and  on  condition  that  the  same  be  made  effectual,  the  said  institution, 
from  and  after  the  date  of  its  location  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  name  and  style 
of  **  Purdue  University,*'  and  the  faith  of  the  State  is  hereby  pledged  that  the 
said  name  and  style  shall  be  the  i)ermanent  designation  of  said  institution  without 
addition  thereto  or  modifiation  thereof. 

Sec.  4668.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  locMion  made  as  aforesaid,  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Indiana  Agricultural  College  shall  be  **  The 
Trustees  of  Purdue  University,"  and  they  shall  take  in  charge,  have,  hold,  pos- 
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s,  and  manage,  all  and  singular,  the  property  and  moneys  comprehended  in 
said  donations,  as  also  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  donated 
under  said  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  increase  thereof,  and  all  moneys  or  other 

groperty  which  may  hereafter  at  any  time  be  donated  to  and  for  the  use  of  said 
istitution.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  organize  said  university  in  conform- 
ity with  the  pmposes  set  forth  in  said  acts  of  Congress,  holding  their  meetings  at 
such  times  and  i)laces  as  they  may  agree  on,  a  majority  of  their  number  constitut- 
ing a  quorum.  They  shall  provide  a  seal:  have  ix)wer  to  elect  all  professors  and 
teachers,  removable  at  their  pleasure;  fix  and  regulate  compensations;  do  all  acts 
necessary  and  expedient  to  put  and  keep  said  university  in  operation,  and  make 
aQ  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  required  or  proper  to  conduct  and  manage  the 
same. 

Sec.  4669.  In  further  consideration  of  his  said  donation  John  Purdue  shall,  from 
and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  be  added  as  a  member  to  said  trustees  of 
the  Indiana  Agricultural  College,  and  he  shall  also  be  a  member  of  said  trustees 
of  Purdue  University.  Should  he  at  anv  time  cease  to  be  such  member  he  shall 
be  continued  as  an  advisory  meml)er  of  said  trustees;  and  he  shall,  during  his 
lifetime,  have  visitorial  power  for  the  pui^pose  of  insjiecting  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  said  university,  recommending  to  the  trustees  such  measures  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  university,  and  investigating  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  corp<jration.  And  he  is  authorized  to  make  report  of  his 
examination,  inspection,  and  inquiries  to  the  general  assembly  at  any  session 
thereof. 

Sec.  4670.  This  act  shall  be  subject  to  future  amendment  or  repeal,  except  so 
far  as  it  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  donations,  the  location  of  the  college,  the 
name  and  style  thereof,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  John  Purdue. 

Sec.  4671.  On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1895,  it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  governor  of 
this  State  to  appoint  nine  trustees  for  the  Purdue  University,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  one  by  the  State  board  of  horti- 
culture, and  six  selected  by  the  governor  himself:  I^ovided,  That  no  more  than 
two  such  trustees  as  may  l)e  selected  by  the  governor  himself  shall  be  appointed 
from  any  one  Congressional  district:  And  also  provided^  That  the  first  board  so 
appointed  shall  include  the  three  persons  who  at  that  time  are  the  last  nominees 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  the  State  board  of  horticulture:  And  also 
provided.  That  the  board  of  trustees  now  in  office  shall  remain  in  office  and  per- 
form all  the  duties  thereof,  as  now  required  by  law,  until  their  successors  are  duly 
appointed  and  qualified,  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  4672.  The  persons  so  appointed  shall  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  of  said 
university,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  as  follows:  Three  members  of  the  first 
board  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  three  for  four  years,  and  three  for  six 
years,  and  all  until  their  successors  are  appointed;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  first  or  any  subsequent  board  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner,  and  with  like  nomination,  and  with 
like  restrictions,  as  provided  in  this  act,  to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  six 
years  and  nntil  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Sec.  4673.  If  from  any  cause  a  vacancy  ocx^urs  in  said  board  the  same  shall  be 
filled  by  apix>intment  to  f^  the  unexpired  term,  the  person  appointed  to  fill  such 
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vacancy  being  nominated  and  appointed  in  tlie  eamo  manner  as  his  predecessor  had 
been  at  the  commencement  of  sach  term. 

Sec.  4674.  Said  trustees  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  their  appointment,  and 
every  two  years  thei^eafter,  choose  a  president  of  said  board,  and  they  shall  at  snch 
meeting  and  every  two  years  thereafter,  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occnre,  elect  by 
ballot  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  neither  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board, 
whose  comx)en8ation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  trustees.  The  said  treasurer  shall  give 
Buch  bond  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $50,000,  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  his  trust,  with  sufficient  sureties,  as  said  ti-ustees  may  require; 
and  lie  shall  receive,  take  charge  of,  and,  under  the  direction  of  said  trustees, 
manage  ail  stocks  and  funds  belonging  to  said  university. 

Sec.  4675.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county  in  this  State  may  apiyoint, 
in  such  manner  as  it  may  choose,  two  students  or  scholars  U)  Purdue  University, 
who  shall  l)e  entitled  to  enter,  remain,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  upon 
the  same  conditions,  qualifications,  and  regulations  prescribed  for  other  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  or  scholars  in  said  university:  Provid^'iJ^  hotcever^  That 
every  student  admitted  to  said  university  by  appointment  by  virtue  of  this  act 
shall  in  no  wise  bo  chargeable  for  room,  light,  heat,  water,  tuition,  janitor,  or 
matriculation  fees;  and  said  student  shall  be  entitled,  in  the  order  of  admittimce, 
to  any  room  in  the  university  then  vacant  and  designed  for  the  habitation  or 
occupancy  of  a  student,  and  such  student  so  admitted  shall  have  prior  right  to 
snch  room,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  university,  over  any  student  not  appointed 
and  admitted  as  aforesaid. 

Seo.  4676.  No  more  than  two  students  at  the  same  time  from  any  one  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  admittance  to  said  university  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
But  the  board  of  commissioners  of  each  county  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint, 
as  aforesaid,  to  any  vacancy  in  its  appointmentB. 

Sec.  4677.  The  trustees  of  Purdue  University,  by  their  treasurer,  are  hereby 
authorized  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  Ai^ril,  1881 ,  to  surrender  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  the  bond  executed  to  said  university  by  the  State  of  Indiana  bearing  date 
April  1, 1878,  and  paj-able  in  the  sum  of  $200,000  on  April  1 ,  18S1,  and  a  like  bond 
executed  by  the  State  to  said  university  dated  April  1, 1879,  and  payable  in  the 
sum  of  $125,000  on  April  1, 1884;  and  also  to  payout  of  the  proceeds  of  the  United 
States  5  -per  cent  bonds  now  lield  by  the  university  (which  said  trustees  are  hereby 
empowered  t-o  sell)  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  said  treasurer  of  State,  who  thereuix)n 
is  hereby  directed  to  issue  and  deliver  to  said  treiusurer  of  Purdue  University  a 
noimegotiable  bond  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  he  signed  by  the  governor  and  State 
treasurer  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  State  seal  (the  same  to  be 
dated  April  1, 1881,  and  jwiyable  twenty  years  after  its  date  to  the  trustees  of 
Purdue  University  and  their  successors,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly  after  date  of  the  bond),  all  for  the  use  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity— said  bonds  surrendered  and  $15,000  paid  constituting  the  endowment 
fund  of  said  university  derived  from  the  gift  of  the  Uidted  States. 

Sec.  4677b.  The  trustees  of  Purdue  Univer^^ity  are  hereby  empowered  to  dedi- 
cate for  public  streets  euchstrii)sof  land  extending  through  or  along  the  grounds 
owned  by  said  university  as  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interest  of  said  university. 

Sec.  4677c.  Whenever  any  individual  or  individuals  shall  give,  donate,  or 
bequeath  a  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  proi)erty  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  institute  of  technology  or  cither  spe^^ial  schools  in  connection  with  Purdue 
University  in  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  university,  the  trusty's  of  said  university 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  such  donation,  gilta,  or  bequest 
for  and  on  l)ehalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  such  institute  on  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  such  trustees  and  said  donor  or  donors  or  devisor; 
and  the  said  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  est^ibli^h,  maintain,  and  operate 
such  an  institute  in  connection  with  Purdue  University:  Pron'ded,  That  such 
institute  of  technology  shall  be  freely  open  to  student*  ux>on  the  same  terms  ui>on 
which  Purdue  University  is  open  to  students:  And  provided.  That  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  enable  or  authorize  said  trustees  to  make  any  contract  with  said 
donor  or  donors  by  which  any  debts  shall  be  created  beyond  or  above  current 
legislative  apprcjpriatiuns  to  the  university:  Avd  j)roriV/f'(Z  farther.  That  the 
terms  upon  which  such  donations  are  received  and  accei)ted  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  the  same  are  indorsed  and  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Src.  4677g.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  experimental  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  of  the  board  of  trustees,  together  with  the  faculty  of  the 
school  of  agriculture  of  Purdue  University,  to  appoint,  before  November  1  of  each 
year,  suitable  persons  to  hold  in  the  several  counties  of  this  Stiite,  between  the  Ist 
day  of  November  and  the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year,  coimty  institutes  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  to  fanners  and  others  interested  therein  instrncfion  in  agricnl- 
tnre,  horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  economic  entomology. 

Sec.  4077h.  Such  institutes  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  said  com- 
mittee and  faculty  may  determine,  and  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  metli- 
ods  of  instructitm  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  however.  That  such  institutes 
shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  those  attending  the  results  of  the  latests  investi- 
gations in  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Sec.  46771  [sec.  4G77g  alwve] .  For  the  purpose  of  c^rr^ing  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  jjaying  the  salaries  of  instructi^rs  and  other  necessary  expenses,  the 
sum  of  §10,(H)0*is  hereby  appropriated,  to  l)e  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  committee  of  said  board  of  tnistees,  and  tliey  shall  annually  report  such 
expenditures  and  the  purposes  therei:)f  to  the  governor. 

Sec.  4894.  Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  the  manufa<'turer,  dealer,  importer,  agent,  or  jmrty  who  causes  it  to 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  by  sample  or  otherwise,  within  the  State  of  Indiana, 
shall  file  with  the  State  chemist  of  Indiana  a  statement  that  he  desires  to  offer 
for  sale  in  Indiana  material  for  manurial  purposes,  and  also  a  certificate  for  regis- 
tration stating  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  location  of  the  principal  office 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  name  under  which  the  fertilizer  ^^'ill  be  sold,  the  names 
of  the  to\^^ls  in  Indiana  in  which  it  will  l)e  offered  for  sale,  and  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  nitrogen,  of  potassium  oxide  (K«0)  soluble  in  water,  of  phosphoric 
acid  (PxOj) .  and  in  the  cape  of  acidulated  go<xis  the  minimum  percentage  of  water, 
soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  atrid,  and  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  which 
the  manufacturer  or  jiarty  offering  the  fertilizer  for  sale  guai*antees  the  fertilizer 
to  contain. 

Sec.  48i>8.  The  profesfw^r  of  agricultural  chemLstry  at  Purdue  University  is 
hereby  con.stituted  the  State  chemist  of  Indiana,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  com- 
ply ^vith  the  provisions  of  this  act  so  far  as  they  relate  to  him.  *  ♦  *  Tlie 
State  chemist  is  hereby  emjwwered  to  prescribe  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  full  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act. 

Laws  of  1895:  Section  1.  There  shall  be  as^^essed  and  levied  upon  the  taxable 
IMToperty  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  year  li<95  and  in  each  year  thereafter  a  tax 
of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  for  the  use  of  Purdue  LTniversity.     (March  8, 1895.) 

fin  a  case  tl<«oided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Induina  in  1882,  knoTm  as  "  Tho  State  ex  rel.  Stallard 
r.  White  et  al."  (the  fa<mlty  of  Piirduo  UniverMty),  8:J  Inn.,  the  <'oiirt  expreswert  itself  in  these 
terms:  "Purdue  Univei*sity  con8titnt»»s  no  ))art  of  our  Hystem  of  <*oinmon  schools,  and  has  no 
dirwrt  <H>nn*:K*tion  with  that  system;  but  it  is  an  institution  of  learninif  primarily  endowed  by 
Conkfrc-sa,  and  continued  in  cxi.'<t(*uco  very  larjijely  by  appropriations  made  by  the  general 
a.*»4t*uibly  of  this  State.  It  is,  therefore,  an  educational  institution  sustaining  relations  to  tlio 
peoi'ltj  at  larjjre  analoj? ous  to  t  hose  o^^cuiwjhI  by  other  public  schools  and  colleges  of  t he  State,  main- 
tained at  public  expense,  and  one  in  whidi  all  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  Stjite  have  a  common  inter- 
est. The  genei-al  priu<'iples  underlying  tho  educational  system  of  the  State  are,  consequently, 
api>li<*able  to  the  government  and  control  of  Purdue  University,  and  in  tho  absence  of  express 
l^islativc  provisions  must  be  invoked  in  determining  tho  nowers  which  that  institution  may 
exercise.  The  fourth  Fe<'tion  of  tho  act  establishing  Purune  University  ♦  •  *  confers  no 
greater  iK>wer  on  the  trustees  of  Purdue  University,  as  regards  making  rules  and  regulations 
lor  its  conduct  and  management,  tlian  is  usually  conferred  upon  like  officers  of  similar  institu- 
tions, and  leaves  the  uuestion  as  to  who  are  entitled  to  admission  as  students  in  that  university 
to  be  determined  by  the  principles  underlying  our  general  system  of  education,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  The  admission  of  students  in  a  public  educational  institution  is 
one  thing,  and  the  governmtnt  and  controlof  students  after  they  are  admitted,  and  have  become 
subjixrt  to  the  jui-isdit'tion  of  the  institution,  is  quite  another  t/iing.  Tho  first  rests  upon  well- 
e«tablished  rules,  either  pi-escribed  by  law  or  sanctioned  by  usage,  from  whirh  tho  ri»?ht  to 
admission  is  to  be  detormined.  The  latter  rests  lai-gely  in  the  discn'tion  of  the  i>fficerb  in  charge, 
the  regulations  prescribed  for  that  pur^>o30  boinjj  subject  to  modification  or  change  from  time 
to  time  as  s:upposed  emergenci*^  may  arise.  Having  in  view  the  various  statutes  in  force  in  this 
State  touching  i>ducationul  aflfairs,  and  tho  deci8i«)ns  of  this  court  as  well  as  of  other  coui-ts 
bearing  on  the  general  subjeirt,  we  think  it  may  l>e  safely  said  that  every  inhabitant  of  this  ^ 
State,  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  and  of  rea.sonably  pxxi  moral  chai'acter,  not  afflicted 
with  any  ovrntagions  or  loatlisome  di.^^ease,  and  not  incai>acitated  by  some  mental  or  physical 
inflrmity  Is  entitled  t«>  admission  us  a  student  in  the  Purtluo  University.  *  •  ♦  I  But]  every 
student  upon  his  admission  into  an  institution  of  learning  impliedly  prt»mis*>s  to  submit  to  and 
to  be  governed  by  all  the  necessary  and  pnmer  rules  and  regulations  which  had  been  or  may 
th«?reafter  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  the  exaction  of  any  pledge  or 
condition  which  requires  him  to  promise  more  than  that  operates  as  a  i)racti<*al  abridgment  of 
his  right  of  admission,  and  inv<>lves  the  exercise  of  a  ix>w^«r  greater  than  has  Ijeen  conferred 
upon  either  the  trustees  or  the  faculty  of  Purdue  University.  Regulations  adopted  by  i>er<on3 
in  charire  of  a  scho*)l  arc  analogous  to  bv-laws  enacted  by  municipal  and  other  corporations, 
and  both  will  be  annulled  by  the  courts  when  found  to  be  unauthorized,  against  common  right, 
or  palpably  unreasonable.  In  the  first  place  the  pledge  tendered  by  the  nresident  to  Hawley 
[in  regard  to  disconnecting  himself  from  a  *Gret>k  fraternity']  was  not  shown  to  have  be««n 
anthorizcd  by  any  previous  general  n»gulation  adoptt»d  for  the  government  of  the  university. 
As  ai>|>iie»hle  to  Hawloy  it  was  therefore  sptKj^ial,  exceptional,  and  apparently  not  demanded 
by  any  competent  authority.  In  the  next  place  it  crarried  with  it  tlie  implic^ation  t  hat  member- 
■bip  in  the  Sigma  Chi  f  i*aternity  might  propt»rly  l>e  ti'eated  as  a  diijqualifl cation  for  admission  as  a 
student  in  the  university,  a  doctrine  wholly  inadmissible  in  its  application  to  Purdue  Univer- 
attj,  or  to  any  of  the  other  public  schools  or  colleges  of  the  State.    If  mere  membership  in  any 
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of  tho  Bo-ralled  Greek  fraternitioa  may  he  treated  as  a  disqnaliflcation  for  admission  as  a  stndent 
in  a  public  sc'liool,  then  m«»ml>ership  in  any  other  secret  or  similar  society  may  beconverted  into 
a  like  disqualification,  and  in  this  way  discriminations  might  bo  made  agrainst  lance  classes  of 
tho  inhabitants  of  the  State,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  our  entire 
educational  system  is  based.  At  the  request  of  tho  parties  we  have  considered  this  case  upon 
the  theory  that  the  i-egulation  impeding  disabilities  on  persons  already  members  of  the  Greek 
fraternities  was  a<lopted  by  the  express  authority  of  the  trustees,  and  our  conclusion  is  that  so 
much  of  the  i*egulation  No.  3  adopted  by  tho  faculty  as  may  be  construed  to  impose  disibilities 
on  pers^ius  already  memlwi-s  of  the  Greek  fraternities,  and  as  requires  a  written  pledge  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  is  both  ultra  vir(»s  and  palpably  unreasonable,  and  hence  inoperative  and 
void,  and  that  the  pledge  tendered  to  Hawley  "was  one  which  the  faculty  had  no  legal  right  to 
demand  as  a  condition  of  his  admij<si(.m. 

In  th(^  case  of  Marks,  treasurer  of  Tippecanoe  County,  t'.  The  Trustees  of  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, it  was  decided  that  tho  lo«uition  of  a  State  educational  institution  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  a  minor  civil  tlivision  or  jurisdiction  of  a  State  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  a  grant  of 
money  by  that  minor  civil  division.  *  Two  objections  are  made,^  said  the  court,  *to  the  action 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  ( 1  >  that  it  requires  lot^al  taxation  for  a  State  purpose, 
and  (2)  that  it  is  a  spe<Tial  law  and  notof  uniform  oiK^ratiou.  The  sole  object  and  punxise  of  the 
donation  was  to  secure  the  locati(m  of  the  collei^  in  Tippecanoe  County.  ♦  •  *  It  does  not 
apiHiiir  that  tho  donation  was  made,  as  is  argued  by  counsel  for  the  appellant,  to  aid  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  college  building,  which  it  was  tho  duty  or  tho  State  to  ere<!t  and  maintain.  It  may  be 
conceded  tliat  the  college  or  university  in  a  State  institution,  and  tho  question  arises  whether 
taxoM  may  be  asscas«.»<i  in  a  county  U)  liquidate  a  debt  contnuted  by  tho  county  in  seeuring  the 
IfK'ation  of  such  State  institution  in  the  county;  for  if  not,  the  debt  can  not  be  valid.  ♦  ♦  • 
While  tho  university  is  a  State  institution,  and  every  citizen  will  have  an  equal  right  under 
the  >amo  circumstances  to  avail  himself  of  its  privfleges.  still  the  location  of  it  in  a  given 
county  will  doubtless  c<mfer  upon  that  county  many  l(x;ai  l)enefits  of  pecuniary  value.  The 
par<*uts  of  the  county  ciin  send  th«'ir  sons  and  perhai»s  their  daughters  to  the  coUegro  to  be  edu- 
cated nt  a  less  exi>enaituro  of  time  and  money  than  would  be  incurred  if  it  were  situated  at  a 
moro  remote  point  in  the  StaU*.  The  coll«;ge,  with  its  professors,  tutors,  attendants,  and  stu- 
d«*nts,  will  probably  diffuse  much  more  money  throughout  tho  community  than  would  other- 
wi^^'  <*irculate.  It  may  also  add  to  the  educated  and  intelligent  population  of  the  pkure,and  be 
the  means  of  stimulating  the  indu*<try  and  increasing  the  wealth  and  moral  worth  of  the  com- 
munity, thereby  enhancmg  the  attractions  of  society  and  the  value  of  property.  ♦  *  *  The 
fact  that  tlie  <"ollege  is  a  Stat^  institution  can  not  change  tho  character  or  nature  of  the  obliga- 
tion entered  into  by  tho  county.  Railroads  aro  in  some  sense  State  institutions,  and  yet  lo<al 
subscriptions  by  counties  and  cities  are  upheld.  Highways  and  strt^ts  are  State  institutions,  to 
tho  proi)er  use  and  enjoyment  of  which  all  citizens  have  an  eriual  right;  yet  liX*al  taxation  to 
improve  and  kecj)  them  in  order  is  coiLstiintly  maintained.  The  taxation  being  men»ly  for  a 
county  purpose,  tho  provisions  of  se<^tion  1  of  article  10  are  complied  with  if  taxes  are  uniform 
throughout  tho  county.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  law  in  question  is  objectionable  as 
IxMug loijal  or  sptx'ial  when  a  peacral  law  could  have  been  made  applicable;  or  in  other  words 
whether  it  violates  section  2:.*  <jf  article  24  of  tho  constitution.  The  subject  of  the  law  was  local, 
and  where  such  is  the  case  the  objei^tion  can  not  prevail.  The  college  could  have  but  one  IcK.-a- 
tion.and  but  one  county  could  have  actually  made  a  donation  on  condition  of  its  location  therein, 
as  th<>  <*onditifm  could  only  have  l>e<*n  pi»rformed  as  to  one  county.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thus  there  are  laws 
creatini?  criminal  courts  in  i>arrir*ular  counties.  ♦  ♦  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  general  prin- 
ciples that  the  locatitm  of  tne  college  in  Tipi)e«'-anoe  County  was  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
support  tho  promise  on  the  part  of  the  county.  The  offer  on  the  i^rt  of  the  county  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  legislature,  t<>geth4''r  with  the  ltx?ation  of  the  college  in  Tipixx-anoe  County, 
constituted  a  valid  and  binding  contract.' " ) 

IOWA. 

Constitution  (1857),  Article  9.  Seci'iox  1.  The  edncational  and  school  fund 
and  lands  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  general  assembly  of 
this  State. 

Skc.  13.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  pro- 
motion of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  "Annotated  Co<leof  the  State  of  Iowa,  containing  all 
the  laws  of  a  general  nature  enacted  by  the  twenty-sixth  general  ass<»mbly  at  the  extra  session 
which  adjourned  July  2, 181)7,  imblished  by  the  autnority  of  the  State.    Des  Moines,  1897.] 

Skc.  2G15.  Legislative  assent  is  given  to  the  purpo.scs  of  the  various  Congres- 
sional grants  to  the  Stat«  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts,  and  an  agricultural  experiment  station  as  a  department 
thereof,  ujjon  the  terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  in  all  ficts  of  Con- 
gress relating  thereto,  and  th(^  State  assumes  the  duties,  obligations,  and  respon- 
sibilities thereby  imposed.  All  moneys  api)ropriated  by  the  State  l>ecause  of  the 
obligations  thus  assumed,  and  all  funds  arising  from  said  Congressional  grants 
shall  be  invested  or  exx)euded  in  accordanc(?  with  tho  proWsiou  of  such  grant,  for 
the  use  and  support  of  wiid  college  locrted  at  Ames. 

Sec.  2046.  [Amended  by  <rh.  70,  acts  of  1898,  q.  v.]  The  college  shall  be  under 
the  manag('ment  and  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  but  neither  the  president  nor 
other  officer  or  emj)loyee  of  the  college  and  farm  [at  Ames]  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership  therein. 

Sec.  2647.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  i)ower:  (1)  To  elect  a  chairman  from 
their  number,  a  president  of  the  college,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  professors  and 
other  teachers,  sui>erintendents  of  departments,  steward,  librarian,  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  Ix)  re(iuired  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  fix  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  prescribe  their  duties,  and  appoint  substitutes  who  shall  discharge 
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the  duties  of  bticIi  officers  in  their  absence;  (2)  to  manage  and  control  the  property 
of  the  college  and  farm,  whether  real  or  x)er8onal:  (3)  to  arrange  courses  of  study 
and  practice,  and  to  establish  such  professorships  as  may  seem  best  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  prescribe  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
college;  (4)  to  grant  diplomas  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  to  any  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  any  of  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  it  or  an 
equivalent  thereof;  (5)  to  remove  any  officer  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its  mem- 
bers; (6)  to  direct  the  exi)enditure  of  all  the  appropriations  the  general  assembly 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  to  said  college  and  farm,  and  the  income  arising 
from  the  Congressional  grants  and  all  other  sources;  (9)  to  keep  a  full  and  com- 
plete record  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2648.  There  shall  be  adopted  and  taught  practical  courses  of  study,  embrac- 
ing in  their  leading  branches  such  as  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  such  other  branches  as  are  best  calculated  to  thoroughly  educate  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life,  includ- 
ing military  tactics,  and  as  a  separate  department,  a  school  of  mines,  in  which  a 
complete  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  mining  in  its  different  branches  shall 
be  taught. 

Sec.  2649.  Tuition  in  the  college  herein  established  shall  be  forever  free  to 
pupils  from  the  State  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  been  residents  of  the  State  six 
months  previous  to  their  admissi(m.  Each  county  in  this  State  shall  have  a  prior 
right  to  tuition  for  three  scholars  from  such  county,  the  remainder,  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  college,  shall  be  by  the  trustees  distributed  among  the  counties  in 
proi>ortion  to  the  population  subject  to  the  above  rule. 

Sfc.  2650.  Annual  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  l:>e  held  at  the  college 
on  the  second  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  of  November,  The  college 
year  shall  Ix^gin  on  the  following  Thursday  and  end  on  the  second  Wednesday 
after  the  first  Monday  of  November  of  the  following  year. 

Sec.  2051.  The  president  shall  manage  and  control  the  affairs  of  the  college  and 
farm,  subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
shall  rejwrt  to  it  at  its  annual  meeting  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  directs  all  his 
acta  as  such  president  and  the  con(lition  of  the  several  departments,  with  his 
recommendations  for  the  future  management  thereof. 

Si-X'.  2652.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  . 
and  all  documents  and  jxapers  connected  with  the  office,  and  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence. All  acts  of  the  board  relating  to  the  management,  disposition,  or  use 
of  the  lands,  funds,  or  other  property  of  the  institution  shall  be  entered  of  record 
and  show  how  each  member  voted  upon  each  proix)8ition.  He  shall  also  prepare 
the  biennial  report  of  the  board  to  the  governor,  and  report  to  the  executive  council 
annually  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  required  by  it  all  loans  made  since 
his  last  report  to  it;  and  also,  to  the  board,  all  loans  made  since  its  last  meeting, 
tmless  othersvise  ordered ;  but  such  rei>orts  must  be  made  at  least  quarterly.  Upon 
the  election  of  any  person  to  any  office  under  the  board,  he  shall  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  He  shaft  also  keep  an  account  with  the  treasurer,  charg- 
ing him  with  all  money  i)aid  him  and  crediting  him  with  the  amounts  paid  ui)Ott 
the  order  of  the  board  of  audit,  which  account  shall  be  balanced  monthly. 

Sec.  2653.  The  president  and  secretary  shall  constitute  an  auditing  committee 
which,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trustees,  shall  examine  and  audit  all 
bills  presented  for  payment  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  made,  and  a 
minute  of  such  auditing  shall  l^e  indorsed  upon  each  bill  and  signed  by  both  mem- 
bers of  such  committee.  No  bill  shall  be  paid  without  such  joint  indorsement, 
miless  allowed  by  the  board.  It  shall  examine  the  treasurer's  books  and  vouchers 
monthly,  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  shall  consider  necessary,  and  all  its  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  rejwrted  by  the  secretary  t^:)  the  board  at  its  next  meeting. 

Skc.  2654.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  all  notes  and  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness,  contracts,  and  money  arising  from  the  income  of  the  Congressional 
grant,  appropriations  of  the  general  assembly,  sales  of  the  products  of  the  farm, 
payments  by  students,  and  all  other  sources,  and  pay  out  the  same  upon  bills  for 
which  appropriation  has  been  made  when  audited  as  above  prescribed,  and  retain 
such  Irills  with  receipt  for  their  payment  as  his  vouchers.  He  shall  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  college  from  all  sources, 
80  that  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each  of  its  several  departments  shall  be 
apparent  at  all  times,  and  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  annual  meeting 
and  at  such  other  times  as  they  shall  direct.  He  shall  also  execute  duplicate 
receipts  of  all  money  received  by  him,  specif  ying  the  source  and  the  fundtowhick 
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it  lielongs,  one  of  which  mnst  be  fileil  witli  the  flocrr-tary,  and  no  receipt  sliall  be 
valid  unless  the  duplicnte  is  so  filed.  He  shall  be  elected  annually ,  and  give  bond  in 
double  the  highest  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  in  bin  hands  at  any  one  time, 
which  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  He  may  api)oint  a  deputy, 
who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  fix,  and  for 
whose  acts  he  shall  be  responsible  on  his  official  lx>nd. 

Sec.  2ft55.  Tlie  president  and  secretary  shall  have  their  offices  in,  and  the  deputy 
treasurer  shall  reside  at,  the  college. 

Sec.  26.j6.  The  board  of  trustees  may  sell  the  lands  granted  to  the  Stute  by  act 
of  Congress  and  any  lands  jicquired  by  purchase  or  otherwise  for  ca.sh  or  u]K)n  a 
partial  credit,  not  excee<ling  ten  years,  at  such  price  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  deferred  paj-ments  to  draw  interest  »t  the  rate  of  8  pt»r  cent  ihjt  annum, 
X^yable  annually  in  advance.  Up(m  a  failure  to  pay  the  aimual  interest  i»r  prin- 
cipal within  sixty  days  after  it  l>H.'.omes  due  and  sixty  days  after  notice  thereof 
shall  have  been  givftn  in  writing,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  by  the  board  or  the  land 
agent  of  the  college  to  the  holder  of  the  lease,  such  holder  shall  forfeit  all  crlaiin 
to  sAid  land  and  the  imi)rovenients  made  tliereon  and  all  sums  paid  on  said  con- 
tract, unless  an  extension  of  time  has  Ix^n  or  is  grante«l  by  said  board. 

[A  case,  in  wliich  wafi  rallod  in  question  the  ripht  of  tb<*  leid-*laturo  to  oinimwer  the  coriwra- 
tion  it  had  <;reatod  to  carry  out  th<*  puri>*^»^  of  the  a<'t  of  Jnly  2,  iwfcd,  to  a<t  t%s  a  bnAini*8«i  ajn-nt 
in  sellinetho  lands  jfiven  by  th"  art,  wuh  decided  by  the  Hopiviuo  ••oui*t  of  L)wa  in  1870.  c^S  Iowa, 
p.  ncn.».)  The  court  said:  "In  accordiince  witli  an  act  of  the  ley;i>-.latnie  the  trusttM's  of  the  annri- 
cultural  ct>lleKO  loan^-d  a  tra«-tof  <*ollejro  land  to  plaintiff,  with  the  privilejjre  to  plaintiil  of  pur- 
chasing the  land  at  a  Htipulated  price  at  the  end  of  the  term:  and  he  made  thi^  advance  payment 
re<iuired  by  the  law,  wnich  law  authorized  the  trustees  to  insert  a  cluune  of  forfeiture  in  the 
leaH'%  whicn  was  inserted,  stipulating  thiit  the  triwteea  could  declare  the  <'ont  i*act  forfeited  if  a 
payment  of  rent  or  t>f  interent  shoiild  ba  in  arrears  for  sixty  da3-3.  The  plaintiff  failed  to  pay  na 
fltipuIat(Ml  for  sixty  days,  and  the  trustees  tlien  declared  the  ctmtract  forfeited  and  af>ld  the  land 
to  one  Connor.  Tne  plaintiff,  Smith,  after  forfeiture  and  sale,  tenders  the  rt'Ut  or  interest  in 
arrears  and  asks  that  the  lease  and  sale  to  Connor  be  set  aside.  The  only  ciuestion  that  uiu  be 
rained  in  this  case  is  the  power  of  th«i  legLslatnre  to  authorize  a  contract  as  ab*)Te  statf-d.  The 
land  l)elonping  to  the  St^ite,  the  lej^islatnre  could  fix  and  enfoiv©  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
sale."  In  W»  Iowa  there  is  a  case  (Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Com])any  r.  Bean>, 
whei*e  the  "Iowa  Aimcultural  College  and  its  letjsees"  were  made  parties  (and  are  affirnit^d  as 
parties  by  the  supreme  court)  to  condemnation  pnx'eedings  by  the  i-ailroad  corporation.  There 
IS  still  an<  )t  tier  decision  indirectly  affirming  the  case  in  is  Iowa.  The  syllabus,  as  far  as  it  regards 
the  a^f  rioult  ural  colleiffe,  reads:  "Although  agricultural  colleg(!  lands  are  retiuired  to  be  sold  on 
time,  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  college  arising  from  tlu)  interei«t  on  the  j>urchdse  price, 
th'j  college  may  nevertheless  receive  the  princii>al.  with  a  Ixmus,  when  its  interests  will  4)e  pro- 
moted thereby:  and  where  it  does  receive  the  princiijal,  it  will  l^  presumed  that  its  officers  have 
acted  rij^htly  for  the  Ijest  interests  of  the  college.'." ] 

Sec.  2057.  It  may  lease  .such  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding  t«'n  years,  at  an 
annual  rental  equal  to  8  per  cent  per  aumun  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the 
tract,  payable  annually  in  ad\Tince,  granting  lessee,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  the 
privilege  of  purchasing,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at  the  appraised  value 
stated  therein,  or  it  may  lease  said  lands  without  granting  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chase. A  lessee  failing  to  pay  the  annual  rent  or  interest  within  sixty  days  after 
it  btHJomos  due  and  sixty  days  after  noticp*  thereof  shall  have  be<Mi  given  in  writing, 
by  mail  or  otherwise,  by  the  board  or  the  land-agent  of  the  cx)llege  to  th<.»  holder 
of  the  lease,  shall  forfeit  the  same,  with  the  interest  paid  thereon  and  all  improve- 
m(»nts  made. 

Skc.  2008.  It  may,  at  its  option,  cau8>?  to  be  received  the  pnrduise  price  of  the 
land  sold  or  leased,  before  the  siuiie  lK»comes  due,  up<m  siicli  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  payment  as  it  may  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  and 
may  renew  leases  as  they  expire. 

Sec.  2(y.i9.  After  any  leasehold  interest  has  beon  sold  for  delinquent  taxes,  the 
holder  of  the  tax-.siile  certificate  may  pay  any  interest  or  i>riiu;ipal  due  *by  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  or  do  any  other  act  necessary  to  prevent  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease, 
and  the  proper  voucher  for  such  payment  shall  be  filed  vvith  I  he  auditor  of  the 
county  where  the  laml  is  situated. 

Sec.  2000.  Where  any  leasehold  interest  has  bven  s(dd  for  delinqneiit  taxes  and 
a  treasurer's  deed  issued  thereon,  the  grantee  therein,  his  heirs,  or  j»ssigns,  shall 
be  entitled  to  purchase  the  land  so  conveyed,  at  the  price  and  on  the  terms  speci- 
iied  in  the  lease,  and  receive  a  patent  therefor.  If  such  lease  exi>ires  before  the 
holder  of  the  tax-sale  certificate  will  lie  entitled  to  a  treasurer's  deed,  such  certifi- 
cate holder  may  pay  the  amount  retjuired  by  the  terms  thereof  to  accjuire  the 
title  thereto  and  receive  a  conveyance  of  the  .'^ame. 

Skc.  2601.  The  right  of  the  tax-side  purchaser  or  his  assigns  to  piy  any  amount 
due  by  virtue  of  any  lease  shall  be  shown  by  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  Uix  sale 
or  treasurer's  deed  thereunder,  duly  certified  by  the  officer  executing  the  same, 
and  if  no  tax  deed  has  been  issued  the  auditor  shall  certify  that  redemi)tion  from 
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the  pale  has  not  been  mado.  Such  copy  and  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  trustees  and  l)ecome  a  part  of  the  records  of  his  office. 

Sfx!*.  2602.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  certify  to  the  auditor  of  each  county  in 
which  leased  college  lands  are  situated,  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  a  list  thereof  subject  to  taxation,  with  the  name  of  each  lessee,  the  date 
and  tenns  ot  ehch  lease,  the  amounts  to  be  paid  thereon,  and  the  dates  of  i)a>Tnent. 

Sec.  2663.  All  leasee  and  renewals  thereof  shall  be  assignable,  and  the  owner, 
whether  holding  one  or  more  leases  or  renewals,  who  has  made  the  annual  pay- 
ments therein  required,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  Ix^nefits  thereof  and  have  the 
privilege  of  purcha^^ing  the  tract  or  tracts  of  lauds  as  provided  therein,  and  ui)on 
the  payment  of  such  i)urcliaso  money  shall  bo  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land 
describcMi  in  said  lease  or  leases. 

Skc.  2664.  When  a  sale  is  made  of  any  lands  the  president  shall  execute  to  the 
purchaser  a  certificate,  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  stating  the  fact  of  pur- 
chase, the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the  description  of  the  land,  and  its  fixed  value. 
Upon  payment  of  the  purchase  price  to  the  State  treasurer,  the  buyer  or  his 
assigns  will  l)e  entitled  to  a  i>atent  or  patents  therefor,  and  upon  presentation  of 
8uch  certificate  to  the  secretary  of  state,  with  the  receipt  of  the  treasurer  showing 
full  payment,  stating  the  amount,  he  shall  issue  to  the  purchaser,  or  his  assigns, 
one  or  more  imtents  fi)r  the  tract  or  tracts  of  land  therein  described,  signed  by 
the  governor  and  secretary  of  stJite.  as  other  patents  or  deeds  of  land  conveyed 
by  the  State,  which  shall  vest  in  the  purchaser  all  the  right  and  title  and  interest 
of  the  State  and  of  said  college  thei*ein. 

Skc.  26(^5.  The  princiiml  of  all  money  so  collected  must  be  paid  to  and  held 
by  the  treasurer  of  stat**,  and  shall  \)e  drawn  out  only  for  the  i)urpo8e  of  invest- 
ment, upon  the  order  of  the  lx>ar<i  of  trustees.  The  interest  or  rental  collected 
must  be  paid  at  the  end  of  eiuh  luonth  to  the  treasui-er  of  the  college,  and  the 
agent  collecting  the  same  must  at  the  same  time  file  >vith  the' secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  an  itemized  report  of  the  amount  collected. 

Sec.  2606.  The  l)oard  sliall  manage  and  invest  the  endowment  fund,  which 
may  Iw  done  in  the  iKmds  of  the  United  States  or  this  State  or  in  some  otlier  safe 
bonds  yielding  not  less  tlian  5  per  cent  on  the  par  value  thereof;  but  the  proposed 
investment  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  executive  council  l)efore 
being  consummated. 

Skc.  2667.  It  may  loan  said  funds  ui>on  approved  real  estate  security,  subject 
to  the  foUomng  regulati(ms:  (1 )  EiU'h  loan  shall  l>e  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  at  a  rate  of  intt^rest  to  be  fixed  ])y  said  l>oard,  not  less  than  6  \}er  cent  per 
annum,  payable  annually;  (2)  each  loan  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  para- 
mount to  all  other  liens  upon  improved  farm  lands  in  the  State,  the  loan  not  to 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  cash  value  thereof,  exclusive  of  buildings;  (3)  principal 
and  interest  shall  l)e  payable  to  the  order  of  the  board  at  the  office  of  the  State 
treasurer,  tho  notes  and  luortgages  to  provide  for  the  payment  by  the  borrower 
of  all  expenses,  attorney's  fees,  and  costs  incurred  in  colhicting  the  same;  (4)  a 
register  containing  a  complete  abstract  of  each  loan,  and  shovnng  its  actual  con- 
dition, shall  l)e  kept  by  the  secretary  of  said  board,  and  be  at  all  times  open  to 
insiKX'tiou.  The  attorney-general,  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  council, 
shall  prei>are  the  necessary  blanks,  forms,  and  instructions  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  HCK_'tion  and  to  kwp  such  loans  secure  and  unimpaired. 

Skl\  2668.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  executive  council,  the  board  may  appoint 
a  financial  agent  to  negotiate  loans  in  acconlance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  take  charge  of  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  and  collections  from  delin- 
quent debtors  to  said  fund  wlien  s^)  directed  by  it.  Such  agent  shall  hold  his 
offi<*e  during  the  pleasure  of  the  lx>{ird,  and.  l)efore  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  take  the  oath  reiiuiretl  of  civil  officers,  and  give  ])ond  in  a  i>enal 
«um  to  he  determined,  and,  with  sureties,  to  l)e  approved  V)y  said  boiird,  condi- 
tioned for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  agency  and  the  payment 
into  the  State  treasury  of  all  funds  which  shall  come  into  his  hands  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  Such  liond  shall  be  in  a  sum  at  least  double  the  amount  of  funds 
likely  to  come  into  his  hands  at  any  time,  and  bo  for  the  use  and  Iwnefit  of  said 
college;  and  actions  for  breach  of  its  conditions  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
said  board. 

Sue.  2669.  The  financial  agent  shall  receive  a  compensation,  to  be  fix(Ml  by  tho 
board  of  trustees,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  §1.200  annually,  and  $S00  annually  in 
a^ldition  for  assistants  and  sulmgcnts  and  all  necessary  exiK'iises  connected  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  Ik;  paid  as  that  of  other  officers  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  State. 

Src  2670.  The  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  belonging  to  said  college  may  be 
made  In  the  same  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  case  of  sale  upon  execution 
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tmtler  foreclosure,  the  premises  may  be  bid  off  in  tlie  name  of  the  college,  and  if 
a  deed  therefor  is  executed,  the  premises  shall  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lege, and  snch  lands  shall  be  subject  to  lease  or  sale  the  same  as  its  other  lands. 

Sec.  2671.  Money  collected  from  delinquents  shall  at  once  be  i)aid  into  the  State 
treasury,  the  principal  of  the  fund  to  be  there  kept  and  drawn  out  for  the  purpose 
of  investment  as  above  provided,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  imposed 
by  the  executive  council.  The  State  treasurer  shall  make  monthly  reports  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  showing  all  payments  of  principal  and  interest 
made,  and  remit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college.  All  interest  in  his  hands,  as 
shown  by  such  reix>rt,  shall  be  loaned  as  other  funds  or  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  college. 

Sec.  2672.  The  Iward  of  trustees  may  appoint  agents  or  do  any  other  act  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  where  no  such  authority 
has  already  been  given;  but  no  agent  shall  be  permitted  to  receive  money  until  he 
has  executed  a  l>ond  in  a  sum  double  the  amount  he  will  be  likely  to  receive, 
which  bond,  with  tlie  sureties,  shall  be  approved  by  the  board.  Such  agent  shall 
make  monthly  itemized  statements  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  the  amount  of 
money  received  by  him,  and  at  the  same  time  transmit  to  the  treasurer  of  the  col- 
lege all  funds  in  his  hands. 

Skc.  2673.  No  i)erson  shall  opcji,  maintain,  or  conduct  any  shop  or  other  place 
for  the  sale  of  wine,  Ijeer,  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  sell  the  same  at  any  place  within 
a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  agricultural  college  and  farm:  Proinded,  That  the 
same  may  l)e  sold  for  sacramental! ,  mechanical,  medical,  or  culinary  jmrposes;  and 
any  i)erson  \iolating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction 
by  any  court  of  comi>etent  jurisdiction,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  for  each 
offense,  or  by  imprisonment  m  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2609.  The  general  assembly  shall  elect  the  following  regents  and  trustees 
of  the  State  institutions,  all  of  whom  on  any  one  l)oard  shall  not  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  *  *  *  For  the  agricultural  college,  one  trustee  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  who  shall  hold  office  for  six  years. 

Sec.  2610.  The  term  of  eaf.*h  regent  and  trustee  shall  commence  on  the  1st  day 
of  May  following  the  election;  those  holding  for  a  term  of  six  years  sh^  be 
divided  as  nearly  as  may  bo  into  three  ec^ual  classes,  the  terms  of  one  class  ending 
each  two  years;  those  for  four  years  into  two  classes,  the  terms  of  one  class  ending 
each  two  years. 

Sec.  2^)11.  If  the  t^rm  of  any  regent  or  trustee  now  holding  office  expires  prior 
to  the  1st  day  of  May  in  the  even-numbered  year,  he  shall  hold  until  that  time; 
terms  of  new  regents  or  truster's  shall  commemje  on  the  exi)iration  of  the  terms 
of  the  present  incmul>ents  ending  on  the  1st  day  of  May  of  the  even-nimibered 
year. 

Sec.  2012.  Each  regent,  trustee,  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  each  Stiite  institution  and  all  other  officers  thereof  required  to  give 
bond,  shall,  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  take  the  oath  of  office  required  of 
civil  officers  in  the  chapter  upon  qualifications  for  office,  which  shall  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  sUite  or  indorsed  upon  his  bond. 

Sec.  2613.  Members  of  the  general  assembly  shall  bo  ineli«<ible  tv)  the  office  of 
regent  or  trustee  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  the  StattJ. 

Sec.  2614.  All  re<iuisitions  uiKm  the  State  treasurer  for  appropriations  made  for 
any  State  institution,  unless  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  presented  quarterly  on 
or  after  February  15,  May  15,  August  15,  and  November  15. 

Sec.  2615.  A  majority  of  the  regents  or  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and 
may  transact  anv  business  i>roi>erly  coming  before  them. 

Sec.  2616.  Eacii  l)oard  of  regents  and  trust>ees,  when  organized,  may  mlopt  such 
rules  for  its  regulation  and  government  and  for  the  regulation  and  government  of 
the  institution  in  its  charge,  not  inconsistent  witli  law,  as  may  seem  just  and 
proi)er. 

Sec\  261 7.  Regents  and  trustees  shall  be  allowed  $4  for  each  day  actually  and 
necessarily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  in  any  one  year,  and  mileage  at  the  same  rate  as  is  allowed  members  of  the 
general  assembly.  Tlie  limitation  of  thirty  days  shall  not  apply  to  building  com- 
mittees, which  shall  not  consist  of  more  than  three  members,  but  such  committees 
shall  not  charge  for  or  receive  comi>ensation  for  more  than  sixty  days  in  any  one 
year. 

Sec.  2618.  All  claims  of  members  of  boards  of  trustees  or  of  regents  for  attend- 
ance upon  meetings  of  the  board  for  time  actually  and  necessarily  spent  in  official 
duties  shall  be  itemized,  showing  the  date  of  such  service  and  the  nature  thereof, 
and  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  claimant  and  certified  to  by  the  president  and  secre- 
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tary  of  the  board.  It  shall  then  be  filed  with  auditor  of  state,  who  shall  compute 
the  mileage  due  ea^h  claimant  by  the  nearest  traveled  route  from  his  home  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  shall  enter  said  mileage  upon  the  claim,  and,  if  it  be 
found  in  due  form  of  law,  the  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer 
of  state  for  the  amount  of  said  attendance  and  mileage.  No  compensation  shall 
be  allowed  any  members  of  such  boards  except  as  provided  in  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2619.  The  secretory  of  state  shall,  upon  request,  furnish  proi)er  blanks 
prepared  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  making  claims  by 
members  of  boards  of  trustees  of  State  institutions  for  compensation. 

Sec.  2C20.  The  auditor  shall  include  in  his  reports  to  the  governor  the  amount 
paid  for  such  services  and  mileage,  and  to  whom  paid. 

Sec.  2497.  The  geological  survey  of  the  State  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
geological  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  auditor  of  the  State,  and  the 
presidents  of  the  agricultural  college,  the  State  university,  and  the  Iowa  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Sec.  178.  Any  contingent  fund  set  apart  to  any  office  or  officer  to  be  expended 
for  the  State  shall,  as  used,  be  entered  in  a  proper  book  showing  when,  to  whom, 
and  for  what  puriwse  it  was  devoted,  and  receipts  shall  be  taken  therefor,  pre- 
served, and  filed  with  the  report  hereinafter  required.  On  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  November  preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly  the  officers 
or  persons  having  charge  of  the  fund  shall  make  report  to  the  State  auditor  in 
writing,  showing  in  detail  each  item  of  exx>enditure  made,  and  he  shall  not  be 
credited  vrith  any  sum  not  paid  out  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  law  mak- 
ing the  appropriation,  nor  unless  the  reix)rt  shall  be  accompanied  with  the  proper 
vouchors  and  receipts.  All  funds  not  thus  accounted  for  may  be  recovered  by 
the  State  from  the  proper  officer  or  i)erson,  with  50  per  cent  damages  thereon, 
and  the  State  auditor  shall,  in  his  report  to  the  governor,  make  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  each  appropriation  contemplated  by  this  section. 

Sec.  179.  Every  person  api>ointed  or  elected  a  regent,  trustee,  manager,  commis- 
sioner, or  inspector,  or  a  member  of  any  board  of  regents,  trustees,  managers, 
commissioners,  or  inspectors,  now  or  hereafter  created  or  provided  by  law  for  the 
government,  control,  management,  or  inspection  of  any  public  building,  improve- 
ment, or  institution  whatever,  owned,  controlled,  or  managed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  or  under  the  authority  or  direction  of  this  State,  shall,  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  regent,  trustee,  manager,  commissioner, 
or  inspector,  take  and  subscril)e  an  oath,  in  substance  and  form  as  follows:  "I, 

,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  and  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  that  I  will  honestly  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  [my  office]  according  to  the  laws  that  now  are,  or  that  may  hereafter  lie, 
in  force  regulating  said  institutions,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  regents,  trus- 
tees, managers,  comriissioners,  or  insjiectors  thereof  (as  the  case  may  be) ;  that  I 
will  in  all  things  conform  to  the  directions  contained  in  said  law  or  laws,  and  that 
I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  such  regent,  trustee,  manager,  or  commissioner, 
or  inspector  (as  the  case  may  be) ,  make  or  enter  into,  or  consent  to,  any  contract 
or  agreement,  exjiressed  or  implied,  whereby  any  greater  sum  of  money  shall  be 
expended  or  agreed  to  be  exjiended  than  is  expressly  authorized  by  law  at  the  date 
of  such  contract  or  agreement. 

Sec.  180.  Oaths  required  by  this  chapter  shall  he  filed  in  the  office  of  the  auditor 
of  state,  and  he  shall  not  draw  any  warrant  on  the  State  treasury  for  exx>enditures 
made  or  directed  by  any  such  officer  until  such  oaths  are  so  filed. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  twenty-seventh  general  assembly,  chapter  76  (1898): 
Section  1.  That  section  2046  of  the  code  of  Iowa  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  by  inserting  l>etween  the  word  **  trustees  "  and  the  word  **  but,"  in  the 
second  line  of  said  section,  the  words  **  of  which  the  governor  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  shall  be  members  by  virtue  of  office." 

Skc.  2.  That  section  2650  of  the  code  of  Iowa  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  up  to  and  including  the  word  *'  year  " 
in  the  fifth  line  of  said  section,  and  inserting  therein  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Annual  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  the  college  during  the 
month  of  Juno  of  each  year;  the  chairman  may  call  special  meetings  when  found 
expedient.  The  fiscal  college  year  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  end  on 
the  3()th  day  of  June  of  each  year.     (Approved  March  28,  1898.) 

Ibid.,  chapter  135:  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
carpenter  shop  on  the  grounds  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  the  same  to  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  on  the  certificate  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  college.     (Approved  April  6,  1898.) 
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Ibid.,  chapter  103:  Section  — .  That  the  board  of  tmstees  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte  be,  and  are  hereby,  omi)owe/eil  to  purchase  not 
to  exceed  40  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  present  college  farm,  and  to  pay  therefor 
from  the  college  endowment  fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  original 
national  grant. 

Sec.  — .  When  forty  or  more  farmers  of  a  county  organize  a  farmers'  county 
institute,  with  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
not  less  than  three  outeide  of  such  officers,  and  hold  an  institute,  remaining  in 
session  not  less  than  two  days  in  each  j^ear,  which  institute  may  be  adjourned 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place  in  said  county,  the  county  auditor,  upon  proof 
of  such  organization  and  such  institute  having  been  held,  together  with  an  item- 
ized statement  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  money  herein  appropriated  has 
been  expended,  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  state,  who  shtUl  remit 
to  the  treasurer  of  such  county  his  warrant  for  not  to  exceed  $50,  and  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  State  treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  sum  not  to  exceed  $50  annually  for  such  institute  work  in  each  county. 
No  officer  of  any  such  farmers'  institute  shall  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
compensation  from  said  State  fund  for  services  as  such  officer. 

Sec.  1076.  The  money  appropriated  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury  shall  be 
designated  as  a  farmers'  institute  fund,  and  no  warrant  shall  be  drawn  thereon, 
except  by  an  order  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  memlxjrs  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. In  case  two  or  more  organizations  shall  claim  recognition  as  farmers' 
institutes  in  any  county,  a  bill  shall  be  audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  who 
shall  divide  said  State  fund  as  nearly  as  possible  equitably,  but  in  no  case  shall 
more  than  three  institutes  be  held  in  one  year  in  any  county  under  the  pro\'i8ioiis 
of  this  chapter. 

KANSAS. 

Constitution  (1859):  Sec.  188.  Provision  shall  be  made  bylaw  for  the  establish- 
ment at  some  eligible  and  c^^ntral  point  of  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  an  agricultural  depart- 
ment. All  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  lands  grante<l  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  State  university,  and  all  other  grants, 
donations,  or  bequests,  either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals  for  such  purpose, 
shall  remain  a  i)erpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  *'  university  fund,**  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appn)priated  to  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec.  184.  No  religious  sect  or  secte  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  common 
school  or  university  funds  of  the  State.  [Probably  this  covers  the  fund  of  18(53, 
which  was  received  by  the  State  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
The  State  university  is  menticmed  under  ''Article  VI—Education,*'  and  not  imder 
•'Article  VII — Public  institutions."] 

I  The  following  malter  is  taken  from  the  "  General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  1S99,  lieing  acontpilation 
of  all  the  laws  nt  a  general  nature,  ineludiun:  the  s  »Hsion  laws  of  1HJ«».  annotati^d  to  and  includinj? 
Kan.Ha8  Rejxjrts,  voUimo  59,  and  Kansas  Appeal  Reports,  volume  7,  by  C.  F.  W.  Daasler."  Top^^ka, 
Kans.,  lUt«».J 

Sec.  6.V23.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1863, 
are  hereby  accepted  by  the  State  of  Kansas:  and  the  State  hereby  agrees  and 
obligates  itself  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  said  ac^t. 

Sec.  6524.  Tluit  upon  the  approval  of  this  act  by  the  gi)vemor.  he  is  hereby 
instructed  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6525.  'Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  approved  July 
2,  1862,  granted  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  upon  certain  conditions,  90,0iX)  ai^res  of 
public  lands  for  the  endowment,  supi)ort,and  maintenance  of  a  college  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stndies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  i)rofes8ions  in  life; 
and  whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  by  its  legislature  has  expressed  its  ac(teptance 
of  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  Congress,  and  has  agreed  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
therein  contained:  Therefore  bo  it  enacted,  etc.. 

Sec.  6526.  That  the  college  in  the  foregoing  preamble  mentioned  is  hereby  i)er- 
manently  located  at  and  upon  a  certain  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  county  of  Riley 
and  bounded  and  described  as  follows:  Commencing,  ete.,  *  *  ♦  containing 
100  acres:  Provided,  however.  That  the  location  of  8ai<l  college  as  aforesaid  is  upon 
this  express  condition:  That  the  Bluemont  Central  College  Association,  in  whom 
the  title  to  said  land  is  now  vested,  shall  within  six  months  from  and  after  the 
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approval  of  the  governor  hereto,  cede  to  the  State  of  Kansas  in  fee  simple  the  real 
estate  above  (lest^ri])ed,  together  with  all  Imildings  and  appurtenances  therennto 
belonging,  and  shall  within  such  time  transfer  and  deliver  to  said  State  the 
apparatus  and  library  belonging  to  said  Blnemont  Central  College  Association. 

Skc.  6527.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  the  title 
pa]^rs  by  which  the  foregoing  mentioned  property  may  be  transferred  to  the  State, 
and  to  cause  the  same  to  l)e  duly  recorded  in  the  proper  oflBlce,  andfto  be  deposited 
in  the  office  of  tlie  auditor  of  State. 

Skc.  6528.  The  college  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  meclianic  arts, 
which  was  located  by  an  act  of  the  legi.slature  of  the  State  of  Kansas  approved 
February  16,  1H63,  shall  l>e  known  as  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Colle^. 

Skc.  6529.  The  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  regents, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years.  Five  of  said  regent4s  shall  be  apxK)inted 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April,  1897,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  until 
the  1st  day  of  April.  1899,  and  four  of  whom  shall  hold  their  office  until  the  1st 
day  of  April,  1901.  T^'o  others  shall  be  appointed  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
April,  1898,  to  hold  office  until  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1899;  and  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1899,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  previous  to  the  Ist  day 
of  April,  three  regents  (and  after  the  Ist  day  of  April,  1897,  four  regents)  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  for  a  term  of  four  years 
each,  their  terms  expiring  on  the  Ist  of  April.  (Amended  by  an  act  jmssed  in 
1901  making  the  president  of  the  college  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  in  place  or  one  of  the  appointed  members. ) 

Skc.  6530.  No  one  coimected  with  tlie  college  as  i)rofessor,  tutor,  teacher,  or 
employee  shall  be  a  regent. 

Sec.  6581.  The  regents  shall  elect  a  president  who  shall  be  the  chief  officer  of 
the  college,  the  head  of  each  department  thereof,  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
regents,  and  whose  duties  and  powers,  otherwise  than  as  prescribed  in  this  ac^t, 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Iward  of  regents. 

Sec.  6532.  The  board  of  regents  shall  constitute  the  body  corporate  with  the 
right  as  such  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  the  same  at 
pleasure. 

[Tn  comit.'Cticm  with  thisHoction  maybe  quoted  the  remarks  of  the  Kansas  supreme  court: 
*'They  (the  board]  are  a  cori)orati«)U  having  the  entire  of>ntrol  of  all  departments  of  the  college— 
edn(*ationul.  fhiaix-iiil,  and  admini-^trative.  They  have  the  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  the 
president  and  all  the  professors  and  teachers,  and  to  fix  and  increase  or  diminish  their  several 
salaries.  But  with  all  Ihose  powors,  they  are  not  supreme  nor  irresponsible.  They  may  *8ue 
and  be  sucl,'  just  a^t  the  managing  officers  of  other  public  corporations,  such  as  cities,  towns, 
oountios,  townships,  and  school  districts  may.  *  ♦  ♦  While  tho  legislature  unquestionably 
intended  to  confer  uf>ou  the  board  of  rej^onta  extensive  lowers,  yet  it  did  not  intend  to  confer 
npriu  them  the  irresponsilile  power  of  trifling  with  other  men's  rights  with  impunity;  and  mak- 
ing the  regents  resprmsible  for  their  acts  does  not  in  the  least  abridge  their  iwwers.  It  only 
tends  to  make  thoni  more  cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  But  tho 
plaintiff  in  error  1 1.  e.,  the  board  of  regents]  <-laims  in  sul>stanco  that  the  board  has  no  legal 
power  to  nkake  a  c!<intra<'t  to  employ  a  president  or  a  professor  or  a  teacher  for  any  particular 
peri«Kl  ut  time  and  therefore  that  an  agreement  to  employ  a  president  or  a  professor  or  a 
t€ach<«r  for  thive  months  or  for  any  other  definite  period  of  time  would  be  an  absolute  nullity. 
Now  we  c*in  not  think  that  this  is  correct.  We  tliink  that  the  board  has  the  ix)wer  to  inake'a 
valid  contract  in  advance,  *  ♦  *  and  especially  so  whore  the  board  reserves  the  right  to  dis- 
charge Buch  president,  professor,  or  teacher  at  any  time  for  misconduct.  It  would  certainly  be 
for  the  intercKt  of  the  college  that  the  iKMvrd  should  have  such  power.  No  man  of  spirit,  of  self- 
reo^tect,  and  of  capability  would  want  to  hold  an  ofiice  or  position  at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  a 
body  of  men  with  whom  he  might  have  but  little  if  any  personal  acquaintance.  No  man  of 
R>int,  of  self-respect,  and  of  capability  would  mrcept  an  office  unless  he  felt  that  he  was  reason- 
ably certain  to  hold  the  same  for  somo  reaj^onable  i>oriod  of  time,  •  *  *  and  generally  men 
only  of  inferior  talent  could  be  found  to  accent  it  or  t<»  perform  its  functions  with  such  a  preca- 
rious tenure,  and  even  then  a  higher  rate  of  comi>eusation  would  be  required  than  where  the 
tenure  IS  more  stable  aud  certain."  iThe  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Kansas  ISiate  Agricultural 
College  r.  Mudge,  Sfl  Kans.,  pp.  V*^VX). )] 

Sec  65.33.  The  regents  sliall  have  power  to  enact  ordinances,  by-laws,  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  said  college,  to  elect  a  president,  to  fix,  increase,  and 
diminish  the  regular  number  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  to  appoint  the  same, 
and  to  determine  the  amomit  of  their  salaries.  They  shall  have  power  to  remove 
the  president  and  any  professor  or  teacher  whenever  the  interest  of  the  college 
shall  reciuire. 

Skc.  6534.  The  college  shall  consist  of  four  departments:  (1)  The  department 
of  agricnlture,  (2)  mechanic  arts,  (3)  military-  science  and  tactics,  (4)  literature 
and  science. 

Sec.  6535.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shall  be 
intrusted  to  the  president  and  the  respective  professors  and  teachers,  but  the 
regents  shall  have  ix>wer  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  and  to  prescribe, 
imder  the  advice  of  the  faculty,  the  books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several 
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departments:  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  snch  diplomas  as  are  conferred 
by  institutions  of  the  highest  grade. 

Sec.  6536.  The  college  shall  be  open  to  all  persons,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  regents:  Provided,  That  no  student  shall  be  refused 
admittance  to  this  college  simply  because  he  has  been  expelled  from  some  other 
college. 

Sec.  G537.  The  board  of  regents  shall  make  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege in  each  year  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  setting  forth  the 
condition  of  the  college,  the  amount  of  receipts  and  exx)enditures,  the  number  of 
professors  and  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  the  compensation  of  each;  the 
number  of  students  in  the  several  departments  and  in  the  different  classes,  the 
books  of  instruction  used,  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  full 
transcript  of  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  for  the  year,  together  with  such  other 
information  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  important  or  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  may  require  to  embrace  in  his  report,  which  shall  be  reported 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  legislature  in  his  annual  report. 

Sec.  6538.  The  board  of  regents  shall  repoi-t  annually  the  progress  of  said  col- 
lege, recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and 
results,  and  such  other  matters,  including  St^te  and  industrial  and  economical 
statistics,  as  may  be  supposed  useful;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by 
mail,  free,  to  all  the  otner  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  also  one  copy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Skc.  6539.  A  board  of  visitors  to  consist  of  three  i>ersons  shall  be  apjwinted  by 
the  governor,  to  hold  their  offices  severally  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  but  their 
successors  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years.  It  shall  bo  their  duty  to  make  a 
personal  examination  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  college  in  all  its  depart- 
ments and  branches  once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  report  the  result  to  the  sui)er- 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  suggesting  such  improvements  as  they  may  deem 
important,  which  report  shall  l)e  emboilied  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent. 

Sec.  6540.  The  regents  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  librarian,  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  officers  Jis  the  interests  of  the  college  may  require,  who  shall 
hold  their  office  at  the  i)leasure  of  the  board  and  shall  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  Ijoard  may  i^rescribe. 

Sec.  6541 .  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  college 
and  the  diret^tion  and  control  of  all  expenditures. 

Sec.  6542.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  regents  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience to  secure  a  collection  of  specimens  in  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  tet- 
any, and  other  si)ecimen8  i>ertaining  to  natural  history,  and  whenever  a  geological 
survey  of  the  State  may  be  made  a  complete  set  of  specimens  collected  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  college.  The  said  l)oard  shall  make  provision  for 
increasing  and  preserving  the  library  and  apparatus  l:)elonging  to  the  said  college, 
and  the  aj^paratus  and  library  that  may  be  transferred  to  the  Stat«  by  the  Blue- 
mont  Central  C>>llego  Association. 

Sec.  6543.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents  sliall  be  called  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  as  soon  as  may  l)e  after  the  fulfillment  by  the  Blue- 
mont  Central  College  Association  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  locate  and  estab- 
lish a  college  for  the  benefit  of  ai^riculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  approved 
February  16,  1863;  but  all  succeeding  meetings  shall  be  called  in  such  manner  as 
the  said  Iward  may  i)rescril)e,  and  shall  l)e  held  at  the  college  Iniilding  and  at  least 
once  annually. 

Sec.  6544.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  constitute?  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 

Sec.  6545.  The  90,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  Stat^  of  Kansas  by  Congress 
to  endow  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shall  l>e 
used  solely  for  the  endowment  of  said  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  for 
no  other  purpose  whatever,  and  the  interest  on  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of 
said  lands  shall  l)e  iLsed  as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine  for  maintenance, 
support,  and  development  of  the  said  agricultural  college:  but  the  principal  or  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  siiid  lands  shall  be  invested  according  to  law. 

[In  a  caso  known  as  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Kansas  State  Aprrifultural  College  r.  Hamilton, 
treasurer  of  Saline  County  (38  Kana. ),  the  court  said:  "  The  controlling  question  in  matters  of  taxa- 
tion is  who  in  fact  owns  the  property  and  not  where  rests  the  mere  legal  title.  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion then  is  who  really  and  equitably  owned  this  land*  Unhesitatingly  we  affirm  the  State. 
The  Kansas  8tat«  Agi'icultxiral  Coll(»go  is  a  State  instituti«m:  it  is  abs<>lutely  and  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  Stato:  its  property  belongs  to  the  State  It  Ls  true  that  to-day  the  Stat« 
has  created  the  lx>ard  of  regents  into  a  body  corporate,  but  to-morrow  it  may  set  aside  this  body 
corporate  and  place  the  control  of  the  properties  in  any  other  l)oard  or  organization.  No  pri- 
vate rights  intervene.    It  is  purely  and  solely  u  matter  of  State  and  public  coutix)L    The  State 
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created  a  body  coriwrate,  hnt  wliy  wo  can  not  say.  In  regard  to  certain  State  institutions,  why 
it  did  the  aame— as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  State  University,  why  it  omitted  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  the  normal  school,  in  the  case  of  the  State  penitentiary— we  do  not  know.  ...  It  is 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  to  know  that  the  State  is  the  absolute  owner  and  conti'oller  of 
the  institution  and  its  properties,  and  the  mere  manner  in  which  it  executes  the  trusts  reposed 
in  it  by  the  act  of  Confessor  disposes  of  the  public  property  vested  in  it,  is  for  the  purposes  of  this 
case  entirely  immaterial.  .  .  .  ThisaCTicultural  college  is  .  *.  .  a  mere  instrument  created  directly 
by  the  State  and  is  the  one  by  which  it  manages  the  properties  conveyed  to  it  by  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Therefore  our  conclusion  is  that  this  rc«l  estate  belonging  absolutely  to  the  agri- 
cultural college  .  .  .  isexempt  from  taxation"  (pp.  879-380 ).« 

[In  a  case  of  1875,  Oswalt  v.  Hallowell,  treasurer  of  Washington  County,  the  court  said:  "But 
do  tne  laws  of  Kansas  make  this  kind  of  land  (i.  e.,  agricultural  land  held  under  contracts  pur- 
chase) held  in  this  manner  taxable?  Now  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  the  State 
to  tax  all  land  within  its  borders  not  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to  Indians,  even 
though  the  State  may  own  the  laud  itself.  The  only  question,  then,  is  whether  the  State  has 
attempted  to  make  these  lands  taxable.  The  first  section  of  the  tax  law  provides  that '  all  property 
in  this  State,  real  and,  personal,  not  expressly  exemi)ted  therefrom  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.* 
Now,  are  these  laws  [lands?]  expressly  exempted  from  taxation?  "We  think  not.  .  .  .  The  land 
in  question  is  not '  u.sed  exclusively  for  State  puri>oses'  .  .  .  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  State 
exclusively  "  ( 15  Kans.,  p.  ISli-l^T).  The  court  adhered  to  this  in  29  Kans.,  Board  of  Commissioners 
t'.  Baldwin.  In  Stahl,  Treasurer  of  Lyon  County,  r.  Kansas  Educational  Association  of  the 
Methodist  Episcojml  Church  (1K15),  it  was  hold  tnat  private  coriwration  is  liable  to  be  taxed 
*' when  its  real  estate  is  rente<l  to  a  tenant  or  its  funds  invested  in  other  proi)erty  for  profit  or 
loaned  at  interest"  (p.  549,  54  Kans.).] 

Sec.  6546.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  sell  as  soon  as  practicable  and  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided  the  public  lands  granted  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862, 
to  the  State  of  Kansas,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Sec.  6547.  The  said  board  of  regents  shall  sell  any  portion  of  lands  mention^ 
in  the  preceding  section  at  a  price  not  less  than  $3  per  acre,  for  cash  at  the  time  of 
sale  or  upon  the  following  conditions  of  credit,  when  deemed  by  them  most  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  said  college,  to  wit:  In  eight  equal  annual  installments,  with 
10  per  cent  interest  on  each  instalhuent,  payable  annually,  the  first  installment  to 
be  paid  at  the  date  of  purcha.se.  The  said  board  of  regents  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  employ  an  agent  or  agents  to  sell  said  lands,  and  his  rate  of  com- 
pensation with  other  exx>en8es  of  sale  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent  upon  the  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  siiid  lands,  and  he  shall  also  have  power  to  execute  to  the 
purchaser  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kansas  all  receipts  for  purchase  money  and 
title  bonds  necessary  to  bo  given  in  the  sale  of  said  lands:  Piyovided,  That  on  all 
timbered  lands  half  of  the  pur('hase  money  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  also  that 
a  purchaser  may  at  any  time  pay  all  arrearages  and  receive  his  patent:  Prc/vided, 
however.  That  all  expenses  of  management  and  superintendence  of  said  lands  and 
all  the  expenses  attending  the  sale  thereof  and  the  investment  of  the  proceeds 
which  may  l>e  received  therefrom  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  auditor  of 
State  is  hereby  authorized  to  audit  all  exj^enses  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  6548.  That  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
is  hereby  authorized,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  lands  granted  for  endowment 
of  said  college  have  been  sold,  to  empower  the  secretary  of  said  lx)ard  of  regents 
to  execute  new  contracts,  subject  to  approval  by  said  board  of  regents,  for  any 
lands  returned  upon  forfeiture  of  contract,  without  the  appointment  of  a  land 
agent  as  provided  by  law,  and  the  officer  so  empowered  shall  be  required  to  make 
the  settlements  and  statements  required  of  the  land  agent  by  law. 

Sec.  6550.  The  said  agent  or  agents  shall,  before  he  or  they  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office,  execute  to  the  State  of  Kansas  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $40,000;  said 
bond  to  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Sec.  6551.  The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Iward  of  regents  or  their  agents, 
shall  give  receipts  to  the  purcha.serof  said  lands  for  the  payment  of  all  installments 
and  interest  due  thereon;  and  when  the  last  insttdlment  upon  any  one  purchase  has 
been  paid,  the  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the 
land  so  purchaseil,  from  the  governor,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  which 
patent  shall  confer  upon  the  grantee  a  title  in  fee  simple  for  the  lands  described 
m  said  patent. 

Sec.  6552.  The  treasurer  of  the  said  agricultural  college  shall,  before  he  receives 
from  the  board  of  regents  the  order  for  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer, 
exec'ute  and  give  a  bond  with  five  or  more  securities,  to  he  approved  by  the  board  of 
regents,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  said  agricultural  college,  as  near 
as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  which  will  come  into  his  hands  as  treasurer  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  payable  to  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  cou- 
rt The  constitution  of  Kansas  (art.  11)  provides  that  the  loifislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform 
and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  taxation,  but  all  property  used  exclusively  for  State,  county, 
municipal,  literary,  educational,  scientific,  relijrious,  benevolent,  and  charitable  purposes,  and 
penonal  property  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $2UU  for  each  family  shall  be  exempted  from  taxation. 
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ditionod  for  the  f aithf nl  discharge  of  his  duties  as  troasnror  of  1  he  said  college.  He 
shall  keep  an  accurate  acxjouiit  in  a  lxK)k  k(?pt  for  that  purpose  of  all  moneys, 
notes,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebteiiness  coming  into  his  haniis  as  treas- 
urer, and  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  endowment  and  interest  funds;  be 
shall  pay  out  no  moneys  except  ui)on  the  order  of  the  boanl  of  regents  or  the  loan 
commissioner. 

Sec.  6553.  The  board  of  regents  may,  if  they  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  said 
agricultural  college,  direct  the  treasurer  to  sell  or  disix>s(?  of  any  or  all  Ixmds  or 
other  evidences  or  indebtedness  belonging  to  the  said  college,  on  such  terms  as 
they  may  prescribe,  and  the  land  commissioner  shall,  under  their  direction,  rein- 
vest the  proceeds  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  G5r>4.  Any  person  failing  to  pay  the  purchase  money  for  any  of  the  lands 
purchased  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  or  any  installment  of  the 
same,  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  the  land  from  the  time  of  such  failure  of  pajrment, 
and  the  l)oard  of  regents  shall  i)roceiHl  to  eject  such  i)erson  from  said  land,  if  in 
I)osses8ion. 

Sec.  6555.  The  governor,  treasurer,  and  se(!rotar>'  of  the  State  of  Kansas  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April,  IStiO, 
the  lx>nds  of  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  sum  of  $.T.50O,  the  same  to  1h)  negotiated 
by  the  governor,  and  the  prtx?eeds  to  bo  paid  into  the  Stiite  trea'^ury;  sai*!  bonds, 
with  coupons  attached,  shall  run  five  years  from  their  date,  lyaring  interest  at 
the  rate  of  10  i^er  cent  per  annum,  i»ayable  semiannually  at  the  office  of  the  treas- 
urer of  St«.te,  and  shall  not  he  sold  below  their  par  value. 

•Sec.  6556.  Tlie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  appli<'d  as  follows,  to 
wit:  Tlio  sum  of  $5,500  to  pay  arrearages  incurrwl  in  conductmg  the  Kan;5as  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  said  college  for  the 
year  1866,  and  the  auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  State  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  b^ard  of  regents  upon  an  order 
of  said  l>oard. 

Sec.  6517.  The  amount  to  be  applied  out  of  the  income  referred  t^  in  section  5 
of  this  act,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  said  college,  shall  not  exceed  $4,000 
"per  annum  as  long  as  the  i)riucix)4il  and  interest  on  said  bonds  herein  provided  to 
be  issued  remains janpaid;  and  all  moneys  realized  from  the  accruing  interest  on 
said  deferred  payments  and  securities  over  $4,000  per  aninim  shall  bo  by  the  State 
treasurer  applied  in  liquidation  of  said  brmds,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each 
vear,  until  the  whole  or  said  loan  st^cured  by  the  bonds  herein  i)rovided  shall  have 
fceen  x)aid:  J^ravided,  however.  That  if  a  sufficient  fund  is  raised  from  the  sale  of 
said  lands  as  will  afford  a  surj^liis  income  after  paying  the  l^rnds  heroin  provided 
to  be  issued,  and  interest  thereon  as  the  same l)ecomes  due,  a  larger  sum  io  defray 
the  current  exi>enses  of  said  college  may  be  appropriated,  if  the  board  of  regents 
in  their  judgment  may  deem  it  ne^*essar>\ 

Sec.  6558.  The  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  said 
agent  or  agents  for  the  sale  of  said  lands  and  all  other  accounts  against  siiid  col- 
lege, and  the  auditor  of  state  shall  audit  all  the  accounts  of  said  treasurer  of  said 
board  of  regents  relating  to  said  lands,  and  the  sale  thereof,  and  to  the  current 
expenses  of  said  college. 

Sec.  G559.  All  moneys,  lx)nds.  mortgages,  promissory  note^.  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  due  or  b<3longing  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  loan  agent,  or  land  agent  of  said  State 
Agricultural  College  are  hereby  ordered  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  on  or  before  April  1,  IHH^i.  The  oificer  or  officers  delivering  such  secii- 
rities  shall  take  receipts  therefor  in  tripli(  ate.  One  of  said  receipts  shall  Ik)  filed 
with  the  auditor  of  state,  one  with  the  board  of  reg<^nts,  and  one  to  be  retained  by 
the  officer  making  such  payment.  The  trtjasnrer  of  state  shall  be  resx)onsi>»le  on 
his  official  bond  for  all  sums  of  money,  securities,  bonds,  or  other  \aluable  things 
which  may  come  into  his  hands  by  \'irtue  of  this  act.  and  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
month  make  to  the  secretary  of  the  lx)ard  of  r«>gents  a  detailed  statement  of  col- 
lections and  dLsbursements  and  the  condition  of  such  funds  belonging  to  said 
college. 

Sec.  6500.  The  T)oard  of  regent.s  shall  appoint  a  loan  commis^sioner,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  make  investments  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  said  Agricultural 
College.  The  board  of  regents  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  midor  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  prescribing  the  kind  and  mann(»r  in  which  all  bonds  and  invest- 
ments shall  be  made  by  said  loan  commissioner.  He  shall  keep  an  accurate 
account  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  of  all  loans  and  investments.  lie  shall 
draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  state  for  such  sums  as  ho  may  loan 
or  invest,  sj^ecifying  in  the  warrant  to  whom  the  same  is  payable.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  of  tlie  Agricultural 
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Collepje  Rhall  approve  all  loans  and  invoshnentfl  made,  and  with  the  loan  com- 
missioner shall  sign  all  warrants  issutnl  on  the  State  treasurer.  Tlie  loan 
commissioner  shall  draw  no  warrant  except  for  loans  and  investment^?,  and 
separate  warrants  Hhall  he  dra^vn  for  oacli  loan  or  investment.  AH  loans  or 
investments  shall  he  made  in  the  name  of  the  Kansas  Stat^  Agricultural  College, 
and  all  principal  and  interest  shall  he  jvayable  at  the  olhco  of  the  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  65C1.  The  interest  ac<»ming  nn  the  investment  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  fimds  and  the  interest  paid  upon  sales  of  Agricultural  College  lands  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  tlu*  Stato  Agricultui-al  College  by  the  State  treas- 
urer upon  tlie  warrant  of  tho  president  of  the  board  of  regents,  attested  by  the 
secretary. 

Sec*.  0562.  The  agent  for  the  sale  of  State  Agricultunil  College  lands  shall,  on  or 
h(»fore  the  oth  day  of  ea(^h  month,  pay  over  to  tlie  State  treasurer  all  money 
rtH*eived  by  him  on  account  of  sales  of  said  lands  or  collections  on  prior  sales  for 
the  month  preceding;  At  the  time  of  making  such  pajTnent  said  land  agent  shall 
deliver  to  the  auditor  of  state,  and  also  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents, 
a  detailed  statement,  duly  certified  imder  his  liaud,  showing  tlie  numl)er  of  acres 
and  descriptioiis  of  the  lands  sold.  l)y  whom  purchaswl,  and  the  price  per  a<^Te, 
and  all  colh^ctions  o7i  prior  sales  for  the  months  iijxyn  which  payments  are  made 
to  the  State  treasurer. 

KENTUCKY. 

Constitution  (1801):  Sec,  184.  No  sum  shall  be  raised  or  collected  for  education 
other  than  in  common  schools  until  the  (juestiou  of  taxation  is  submitted  to  the 
legal  voters  and  the  ina.i<.>rity  of  the  votes  ciist  at  said  election  shall  l)e  in  favor  of 
such  taxation:  Pt'ovidetl,  The  tax  now  impose*!  for  educational  pun^oses.  and  for 
the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  shall 
remain  until  changed  by  law. 

Sec.  181>.  No  portion  of  any  fund  or  tax  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  l>e 
raisi<l  or  levied  for  educational  pui-])os;»s,  shall  l>e  appropriated  to  or  useil  by  or 
in  aid  of  any  church,  sectarian  or  denominational  school. 

[In  the  cr.soH  Hiir^rins  r.  Prator,  Kb»>rifr.  and  Hill  r.  Hamilton,  shoriff  (91  Ky/i.  the  Kentnrky 
court  of  aptH'aU  said:  *•  The  question  pn^sent'^l  in  tbe<ft«?  casH^s  is  not  only  an  important  but  a  d''l- 
ictttc  oTu*.  uoli'^ati'  hccauso  wo  must  di'tormino  wbotber  a  loffialativo  act  is  fonstitntional  and 
important.  Ijih-huso  it  relates  to  education,  which  has  lM>en  said  to  be  tho  birthright  of  every 
child  Uirn  in  a  republic.  It.s  conaideration  luks  been  delayed  Ix'causo  of  repeated  legislative  apr»- 
tationup^in  the  mibject:  but  as  a  convention  is  now  in  session,  framing  a  jirop^^^ed  organic  law 
for  the  Htate,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  !>»>  decided.  Our  legislature  in  isso  pa.ssed  a  statute 
impiwing  a  tax  of  one-half  a  cent  on  each  $1(M)  in  valun  (jf  t^ixable  prowrtv  in  the  State  for  that 
year,  and  f^»rf^ch  sul^MXiuent  jy'oar,  lor  the  benollt  of  the  Agricnlturaland  Mechanical C'oUego  of 
Kontncky,  which  is  an  educational  institution  inc'^>rporated  by  the  law  of  the  State,  and  under 
its  c«»ntrol.  The  rax  in  a  small  one.  The  owner  of  55!'  i,<i«0  worth  of  pr(>i>erty  i>ays  but  .7)  cents  a 
year.  If  unconhtitntional,  h<»wever.  then  it  is  oppros^iive,  however  small.  If  the  college  can 
fairly  b<?  cousidered  a  p;irt  of  our  c<»ramon-scho<.>l  system,  tlien  this  is  an  t^ndof  the  controvei'sy. 
It  is  nnwctarian  in  character.  It«  d'-sign  is  to  furni.»*h  at  a  cheap  rate  of  tuition  a  practical  and 
lib«.»ral  education  to  the  rich  and  i>c>or  alike.  *  •  ♦  It  has  a  normal  department  and  i.n  subject 
to  the  contrtd  of  the  State  board  of  trust e<?s.  Eacli  legislative  district  of  the  State  can  send  one 
student  per  year,  who  may  take  the  entire  collegiate  course  freeof  charge  for  tuit  ion.  and  it  may 
in  like  manner  send  for  one  yt»ar  not  more  than  four  persons,  in  the  discretion  of  the  lx)ard  of 
oontrolj  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers.  Notwithstan<ling  all  this,  however,  wo  think  iti'lear, 
in  the  light  of  the  proceiHiings  of  the  eonvention  which  f  ramiMl  our  con'^titution.  and  legislation 
pri«»r  and  hub«Kiuer.t  thereto.  a.s  well  as  from  the  o])ini<>ns  of  tliis  <-ourt  in  the  case  of  Han>ert  c. 
Si>arks.  9  IJnsh.  i72  Ky.,  p.  a»2),  ami  Collins  i*.  Henders^m.  etc.,  11  Bush.  u\  Ky., defining  what  was 
nn^int  ny  'comnum  schools'  >.  that  this  institution  can  not  be  n^garded  as  a  yart  i>f  our  (rommoTi- 
HduH.l  system.  In  fact.,  this  is  virtually  con<*eded  m  argument;  and  thisbnngs  us  to  the  c<»nsi«I- 
eration  of  the  highly  important  (iuestion,  which  is.  res  int<gpa,  whether  the  legislatuivcan  con- 
stitutionally aid  liy  taxation  any  educational  institution  whatever,  other  than  common  schools. 
It  is  plain  that  it  is  not  expres*ily  forbidden  by  tht^  article  of  the  constitution  al>t>ve  cited. 

"All  implied  prohibition  is,  however,  claimed.  ♦  ♦  »  It  is  urged  that  •  -^  *  the  organic 
law  has  conflnifd  the  use  of  any  m<»uey  raist-il  by  taxat  inn  to  the  .su]>port  of  <'omm>n  s<'h(K>ls.  In 
determining  this  question  t]iis«'ourt  can  not  <'onsider  whether  the  result  may  cripi)le  rival  insti- 
tutions or  p«^»spibly  affe<"t  the  future  pr*»s}>c*rity  of  our  commoii-sch(V)l  system.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  expodicncy  tliat  addre=»s  them.sidves  U>  the  lawmakt»r  and  not  to  the  courts.  ♦  *  ♦ 
[Now  I  does  the  c/mstitution  imj)li«.Hlly  forbid  the  raising  of  any  j)ublic  mouey  by  taxation  for 
any  eaucational  purposes,  save  the  go'neral  comjafui-s*di<H)l  fund  of  the  State?  (N)mmon-s<'hool 
education  is  the  subject  of  the  article.  No  other  sort  of  education  is  named.  The  original  of 
the  s(*hool  fund  named  in  the  constitution  came  from  the  (General  (Government.  In  l.*CW  it  dis- 
tribut«Hl  among  the  States  a  lart^e  surT)lus  of  money,  this  State's  i>ortion  being  nejirlv  $],."i«;(»,t«ij[). 
It  should,  i^erhaps.  in  %iow  of  the  understanding  '^ith  whi<'h  the  donation  was  made,  have  .set 
apart  the  i»ntir«  sum  for  thesupiKirt  of  a  general  system  of  cdu<-ntiou.  It  did  s^),  however,  in 
l^KT  to  the  ext-ent  of  $l,i<JO,<JlW.  In  1S8S  the  legislature  reduc€Kl  the  sum  to  $s:i(),<M«).  for  which  sum 
State  brmdii.  bearing  interest  myjible  semiannuiillv,  were  issued  to  the  briard  of  education. 
Tliose  in  authority  regarded  this  as  a  debt  due  })y  tne  State  to  its«?lf,  therefore  the  pjiyment  of 
int4?r«»t  wa»  negtrtcted,  to  which  default  the  legislature  by  its  a<tion  was  a  part  v.  The  money 
thus  donated  to  the  State  was  in  the  main  u.SiMl  in  the  c<»n.-^truction  of  int«^rnal  hnpr»)veinents. 
In  IM.'i  the  legislature  directed  the  board  of  e<lucati<»n  to  surrend<^r  th**  l>ouds  that  had  l)een 
execute  to  it  to  the  governor,  with  directions  that  he  bum  them,  lists  thereof  IxMug  kept,  and 
IhLiwaAdone.    The  friendsof  commou-sch(Kil  e<lucat ion  Injcame  alarmed.    InlHiji  the  legislature 
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passed  nn  act  which  recognized  the  Racrodnesfl  of  the  original  debt,  directed  tha  execution  of  a 
bond  to  the  board  of  education  for  its  unpaid  interest,  amounting  then  to  nearly  $300,000,  but 
made  it  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  and  or<lered  a  vote  of  the  people  as  to  whether 
a  tax  of  3  cents  on  the  |lOO  of  taxable  property  should  bo  levied  *^or  the  purpose  of  establishing 
more  i)ermanently  a  common-sschool  systo.in  in  the  State.*  It  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 
The  convention  that  framed  our  present  constitution  (that  of  la'MO  met  the  following  year. 

*' The  public  mind  was  still  excited  in  rc^rd  to  the  then  recent  invasion  of  the  common-school 
fund.  This  was  the  mischief  to  be  remedied,  and  it  was  to  be  done  by  placing  the  bond  beyond 
the  caprice  of  future  legislatures.  It  then  existed  only  by  legislative  suffei*ance,  as  neither  of 
the  first  two  constitutions  of  the  State  contained  any  provisions  as  to  e<lucation.  Prior  to  1849, 
we  do  not  think,  in  the  light  of  all  historiciil  information  at  hand,  it  can  fairly  be  said  there  was 
any  conflict  between  the  friends  of  higher  and  lower  education.  If  so.  it  is  likely  it  would  have 
been  carried  into  the  convention  of  that  year,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  The  debates  in  that 
body  show  that  this  was  not  the  question  before  it.  It  was  never  named.  This  silence  is  signifi- 
cant in  the  con.sideration  of  this  ca.se.  The  purpose  was,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  convention,  *to  place  the  common-school  fund  beyond  legislative  control.* 
Some  favored  a  future  tax  for  it  by  constitutional  guarantee,  while  otners,  although  in  favor  of 
making  the  fund  inviolate,  desired  to  leave  future  taxation  to  the  legislature.   This  was  the  main 

g-ound  of  difference.  The  last  view  prevailed  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  the  members  generally  used  the 
rms  '  educational  purposes  *  and  '  common-school  purposes  *  as  synonymous  terms.  Hence,  the 
court  decided  that  the  constitution  of  1850  was  niei-ely  confining  money  raised  by  taxation  for 
common  schools  to  the  supx)ort  of  common  schools,  but  was  not  interdicting  the  legifUatnre  from 
laying  taxes  for  higher  eaucation.  In  U  Bush.  (77  Ky.)  it  was  decided,  in  Auditor  (of  State)  v. 
Kalland,  etc.  (p.  ir».3),  that  *  The  general  assembly  has  no  power  thus  to  abdicate  its  control  over 
the  fund  (common  school)  and  abandon  to  the  county  courts,  to  be  performed  or  not  at  their 

1>leasnre,  the  duty  and  power  which  the  constitution  has  imposed  upon  and  vested  alone  in  the 
egrislature.'"] 

Sec.  170.  There  shall  bo  exempt  from  taxation  public  property  used  for  public 
purposes;  places  actually  used  for  religious  worship,  with  the  grounds  attached 
thereto  and  used  and  appurtenant  to  the  house  of  worship,  not  exceeding  one-half 
acre  in  cities  or  towns  and  not  exceeding  2  acres  in  the  country;  places  of 
burial  not  held  for  private  or  coqwrato  profit,  institutions  of  purely  public  charity, 
and  institutions  of  ediication  not  used  or  employed  for  gain  by  any  person  or 
corporation,  and  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  solely  to  the  cause  of  education; 
public  libraries,  their  endowments,  and  the  income  of  such  property  as  is  used 
exclusively  for  their  maintenance:  all  parsonages  or  residences  owned  by  any 
religious  society  and  occupied  as  a  home,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  by  the  minis- 
ter of  any  religion,  with  not  exceeding  one-half  acre  of  ground  in  towns  and 
cities  and  2  acres  of  ground  in  the  country  appurtenant  thereto. 

[The  following  matt4?r  is  taken  from  *'The  Kentucky  Statutes,  containing  all  general  laws, 
2d  ed.,  pi*eparc<l  oy  John  D.  Carroll."    Louisville,  1899.] 

Kentucky  Statutes:  Sec.  15.  The  government,  administration,  and  control  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky  is  hereby  veste<l  in  a  board 
of  trustees,  constitute<l  and  apiK)inted  as  follows:  (1)  His  excellency  the  governor 
of  Kentucky,  who  shall  bo  ex  officio  cliairman  thereof;  (2)  fifteen  men.  discreet, 
intelligent,  and  prudent,  who  shall  be  nominated  by  the  governor  of  Kentucky, 
by  and  with  the  a<lvice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  They  shall  hold  office  for  six 
years,  five  retiring  and  five  being  appointed  at  each  regular  session  of  the  general 
assembly.  Said  nominations  shall  Ix)  made  within  fifteen  days  aftor  the  legisla- 
ture convenes.  Said  trustees  shall  be  appoints  and  distributed  as  follows,  namely, 
one  from  o:4ch  Congressional  district  outride  of  the  Congressional  district  in  which 
Lexington  is  situated,  and  the  remainder  from  the  latter  district:  but  no  more 
than  three  trustees  shall  be  apiK)inted  from  the  county  of  Fayette:  Provided,  That 
no  trustee  now  serving  under  an  appointment  previously  made  shall  be  displaced 
by  the  operation  of  this  act  before  his  term  of  service  shall  expire:  (J^)  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  shall  bo  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Ixjard  of  trustees. 

Sec.  10.  The  Ixmrd  of  trustees,  when  appointed  and  qualified,  shall  l)e  a  body 
corporate,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Kentucky,  and  as  a  corporation  shall  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead 
and  be  impleaded,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  possess  all  the  immuni- 
ties, rights,  priWleges,  and  franchises  iisually  attiw^hing  to  the  governing  bodies 
of  educational  institutions.  They  shall  have  power  to  receive,  hold,  and  admin- 
ister, on  behalf  of  the  iustituti(m  whose  government,  administration,  and  control 
is  committed  to  them,  all  revenues  accruing  from  all  existing  or  future  endow- 
ments, appropriations,  or  bequests,  by  whomsoever  made,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions attaching  thereto;  to  receive,  administer,  and  apply,  for  and  on  l)ehalf  of 
said  college,  all  moneys,  devises,  stocks,  bonds,  buildings,  museums,  lands,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  under  the  conditions  attaching  thereto.  Said  trustees  shall  have 
power  to  determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  number  of  dejiartments  of  study  or 
investigation  which  the  college  shall  comprise  within  the  sc-oye  of  the  organic  act 
of  Congress,  or  acts  supplementary  thereto,  donating  land  scrip  for  the  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges;  the  relation  which  each  depart- 
ment or  group  of  departments  shall  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole;  to 
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devise,  allot,  and  arrange  the  distributions  of  departments  or  gronps  of  depart- 
ments, with  the  designation  appropriate  to  each;  and  to  devise  the  means  required 
for  their  effective  instmcdon,  administration,  and  government.  They  shall  have 
also  power  to  appoint  presidents,  professors,  assistants,  tutors,  and  other  officers, 
and  to  determine  the  salaries,  duties,  and  official  relations  of  each;  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  definite  salary  in  money  attached  to  all  i)ositions  created  and  filled  by 
the  board  of  trustees;  and  there  shall  be  no  additions  thereto  in  the  form  of  fees, 
I)erquisite8,  or  emohiments  of  any  kind  whatever.  They  shall  have  full  power  to 
suspend  or  remove  at  will  any  of  the  officers,  teachers,  professors,  or  agents  whom 
they  are  authorized  by  law  to  appoint,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  which  may  be 
needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  17.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  i>ower  to  grant  degrees  to  the  alumni 
of  the  institution,  to  prescribe  conditions  upon  which  i)ost-graduate  honors  shall 
be  obtained  by  its  alumni  and  others,  and  to  confer  such  honorary  degrees  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  institution  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  18.  a  majority  of  the  whole  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  19.  In  the  appointment  of  presidents,  professors,  or  instructors  no  pref- 
erence shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination. 

Sec.  20.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  in  Lexington  twice  each  year  in  the 
president's  room  in  the  college,  namely,  upon  the  Tuesday  preceding  the  annual 
commencement  and  upon  the  second  Tuesday  in  December.  In  the  absence  of 
the  governor  the  boai-d  shall  have  the  jwwer  to  appoint  a  chairman  pro  tempore. 
They  shall  elect  annually  a  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and  disburse  the  funds,  and  a  business 
agent,  who  shall  make  all  purchases  for  all  departments  of  the  college  and  attend 
to  all  the  business  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  Said  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  business  agent  shall  receive  for  their  services  a  fair  compensation,  but  the 
treasurer  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  or  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  or  otherwise  an  employee  of  the 
college  or  of  any  of  the  departments  thereof.  They  shall  at  each  regular  meeting 
api)oint  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  five  of  their  number  residing  in  or 
near  Lexington,  including  a  chairman  thereof,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  said  committee  shall  choose  from  their  number  a  chairman  pro 
tempore,  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  permanent  chairman.  The  executive  com- 
mittee shall  be  charged  with  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
college,  under  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  with  the  execution  of  measures  speciallv  authorized  by  the  board. 
It  shall,  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  at  each  called  meeting,  if 
required,  submit  to  the  board  a  complete  record  of  its  proceedings  for  the  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  the  l^oard  of  trustees:  Provided,  That  the  authority  of 
the  board  of  trustees  to  revise  the  acts  of  the  executive  committee  shall  not 
extend  to  the  general  or  specific  authority  granted  by  the  boiird  of  trustees,  and 
within  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  board  for  the  sjKKjific  or  contingent  objects 
at  regular  or  called  meetings.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  also 
be  secretary  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  custodian  of  the  records,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  board  and  said  committee. 

Sec.  21.  The  treasurer  of  said  college  shall  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  with  one  or  more  gocxl  sureties  bound  therein,  to  be 
approved  by  the  board  of  trustees,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  jwrformanco  of 
his  duties  and  the  i)ayment  of  all  moneys  that  shall  come  to  his  hands  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  or  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  lawfully  entitled  to  receive 
the  same.  Any  person  or  persons,  including  the  l)oard  of  trustees,  injured  by  any 
breach  of  this  bond  may  maintain  in  the  Fayette  circuit  court  appropriate  action 
thereon.  The  said  treasurer  shall  keep  aii  itemized  account  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  shall  pay  out  no  money  except  on  authorization  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  given  directly  or  through  its  executive  co^nmittee.  He  shall  render  to 
the  executive  committee  monthly  statements  of  rec*eiptfl  and  expenditures  and 
amount  on  hand,  and  a  full  detailed  statement,  with  vouchers,  for  the  information 
and  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  its  regular  annual  meeting  and  at  other 
perio<ls  when  required. 

Skc.  22.  In  the  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  refusal  to  serve  of  any  of  the 
trustees  appointed  as  mem)>ers  of  the  board  on  behalf  of  the  State  the  remaining 
trustees  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  thereafter,  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
occasioned  by  such  death,  resignation,  or  refusal  to  serve,  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  appointed  shall  hold  their  office  as  trustees  during  the  natural  or  unex- 
pired terms  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  they  are  substituted  and  appointed. 
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Any  tmstee  who  shall  fail  to  attend  two  consccntive  moetinga,  without  proper 
notification  to  the  secretary  of  the  reason  therefor,  shall  tht^reljy  vacate  hijj  office 
of  trustee,  and  the  board  snail  fill  the  vac^ancy  as  heroinbefr>re  provided  for. 

Skc.  23.  All  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  trustees  in  going  to.  returning 
from,  or  while  attending  the  meetings  of  the'  board  shall  be  mot  and  <iischarged 
ont  of  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  24.  That  in  addition  to  the  regular  meetings,  called  meetings  of  the  boanl 
of  trustees  may  also  Ix^  held.  The  call  for  such  meeting  must  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  three  or  more  trustees.  The  call  must  also  Ije  formally  communicated 
by  the  secretary  to  each  trustee  by  mail,  at  his  post-office  address,  at  least  fifteen 
days  l)efore  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting,  and  must  state  definitely  the  object  of 
the  meeting;  and  no  business  not  thus  explicitly  announced  shall  be  acted  on  at 
the  called  meeting. 

Skc.  2o.  That  the  regular  collegiate  i>erio<l  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  shall  be  four  years,  and  only  those  students  who  pass  through  that  period 
and  attain  the  prescribed  standard  of  proficiency  in  the  regular  course  of  studies, 
or  those  who  have  qualified  themselves  elsewhere,  shall  be  found,  after  at  least 
one  year's  attendance  in  the  college,  to  have  attained  the  prescribed  standard  of 
proficiency  in  the  regular  course  of  studies  shall  receive  a  diploma  from  the  col- 
lege. But  a  normal  department  or  course  of  instruction  for  irregular  periods, 
designed  more  particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  to  qualify  teachers  for  common 
or  other  schools,  and  an  academy  or  preparatory  department  to  prepare  students 
for.the  regular  courses  of  study  in  the  college  shall  l>e  established  and  maintained 
in  C4>nnection  with  the  college,  each  under  a  competent  principal  and  assistants, 
and  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  faculty  thereof. 

Sec.  26.  The  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  emiwwered  to  establish  projier  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  college  and  the  physical  training,  militiiry  t>r 
otherwise,  of  the  students,  and  to  authorize  the  suspension  and  dismissal  of  stu- 
dents for  neglect  or  violation  of  the  regulations,  or  for  other  conduct  prejudicial 
to  the  cliaracter  and  welfare  of  the  institution. 

Skc.  27.  The  Iwmrd  of  trustees  shall  make  to  the  general  assembly,  within  the 
first  month  of  each  regular  session,  a  full  report  of  the  condition  and  operation  of 
the  college  since  the  date  of  the  preceding  report,  with  such  recommendations 
concerning  the  college  as  may  l>e  deemed  necessary. 

Sec.  28.  Each  legislative  district  in  t  he  State  shall ,  in  consideration  of  the  incomes 
accruing  to  the  college  under  **An  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky',"  approved  April  29,  1880,  Ix)  entitled  t<3  select 
and  to  send  to  said  college  each  year  one  properly  prepared  student,  free  from  all 
charges  for  tuition,  matriculation  fc^s,  room  rent,  fuel  and  lights,  and  to  have  all 
the  advimtages  and  pri\nleges  of  the  college  and  dormitories  free,  except  board. 
Students  shall  be  entitle<l,  free  of  any  cost  whatever,  to  the  benefits  enumeratwi 
above  for  the  term  of  years  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  which  he 
or  she  matriculates  for  graduation,  or  during  gojxl  behavior.  All  beneficiaries  of 
the  State  who  continue  students  for  one  consecutive  coUegiiite  year,  or  ten  months, 
unless  unavoidably  prevent<'d,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  their  necessary  truvoliiig 
exj)enses  in  going  to  and  returning  from  said  college.  The  selection  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries sliall  l>e  mado  by  the  superintendents  of  common  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  ujwn  comi>etitive  examination  on  subjc-cts  prepared  by  the  faculty 
of  the  college  and  transmitted  to  said  sup(?rintendents  before  the  1st  day  of  June 
of  each  year:  Prortdid,  That  no  standard  of  admission  adopted  by  the  college  for 
admission  into  the  academy  shall  exclude  from  the  lienefits  of  this  act  county 
api)ointees  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  pn»scril>ed  by  law  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Said  ccjmpetitive  examination  shall  be  open 
if)  all  jv^rsons  betwet»n  the  ages  of  U  and  21  years.  Preferenc*^  shall  be  given, 
other  things  being  eciual,  to  those  who  have  jmssed  with  crtniit  thn^ugh  the  public 
BclnM^l,  persons  of  energy  and  industry  whose  means  are  small,  to  aid  whom  in 
obtaining  a  go<Kl  eilucation  this  provision  is  intended.  If  any  reprt»sentative  dis- 
trict contains  more  than  one  county,  eat^h  county  so  include<l  shall  l>e  entitled  to 
select  one  beneficiary  as  aforesaid*  Said  competitive  examination  shall  be  held 
and  the  succ(.'8sful  comx)etitor  appointed  Iwtween  the  Istday  of  Juneandthelst 
day  of  August  of  each  year.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  tlie  county  superintendent  to 
make  known  the  benefits  of  this  pro\'ision  to  each  common  s<.^hoi>l  district  under 
his  superintendency,  wdth  the  time  and  x)lace,  when  and  where  such  com])etitive 
examination  shall  be  held.  He  shall  for  this  purpose  apiK>int  a  board  of  exam* 
iners  whose  duty  it  shall  }ye  to  conduct  the  examination. 

Sec.  29.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  teachers,  or  persons  preparing  to  teach, 
may  }re  admitted  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  four  from  eacrh  county,  upon  the 
same  conditions,  receive  the  same  benefits,  and  hiive  the  same  i^rivileges  in  said 
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college  as  prescribed  in  tho  preceding  sectit^n.  The  appointments  shall  be  vested 
in  the  coimty  snperintondents.  Said  api)ointment8  may  be  made  and  certified  to 
the  president  of  the  college  at  any  time  between  the  Ist  day  of  July  and  the  31st 
day  of  December  of  each  year. 

Skc.  30.  The  president  slLall,  on  or  before  the  lat  day  of  July  of  each  year,  have 
printod  and  mailed  to  each  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  this  State 
at  least  as  many  circulars  of  infonnation  relative  to  said  college  as  there  are 
common  school  districts  in  said  respective  coimties.  Said  circulars  shall  set  forth 
in  full  the  lienefits  of,  methods  of  admission  into,  and  the  probable  cost  to  benefi- 
ciaries of  said  college.  The  county  superintendents  of  common  schools  shall  have 
at  least  one  of  said  (!irculars  postod  in  the  schoolhouse  of  each  common  school  dis- 
trict in  their  respective  counties  during  the  t^rm  of  the  free  school  thereof. 

Sec.  2735.  (1)  The  geological  collection,  including  maps,  charts,  apparatus, 
and  all  the  aocumulatinl  material  of  the  geological  survey,  is  hereby  directed  to  bo 
removed  to  the  building  of  the  Stiite  colh^ge,  to  be  placed  in  rooms  suitable  for 
that  pun^ose,  there  to  remain,  subject,  however,  to  be  recalled  at  any  time  that 
may  seem  proper  by  the  general  a^ssenibly. 

(2)  The  present  inspector  of  mines  shall  keep  an  office  at  the  State  college,  and 
the  salary  of  hiinself  and  each  assistant,  including  his  salary  as  curator  of  the 
geological  sur\^ey.  as  provided  by  law,  shall  continue  during  the  term  of  service 
for  which  lie  and  1  h(»y  were  api)ointed. 

(3)  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  college  are  hereby  authorized  to  establish 
a  course  of  study  in  said  college  to  he  known  and  designated  as  the  '*  course  of 
mining  engineering,''  in  which  shall  he  taught  all  the  branches  of  science  relating 
thereto,  and  said  board  of  trustees  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  service 
of  the  i^resent  inspector  and  assistants,  respectively,  select,  as  other  professors  are 
selected,  a  suitable  and  competent  jierson  for  dean  of  the  same,  with  the  necessary 
staff  of  assistants,  and  said  dean  shall,  by  reason  of  said  selection,  be  the  inspector 
of  mines,  ^Nith  all  the  powers  and  privileges  now  conferred  upon  the  said  inspector 
by  law.  It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  determine,  by  chemical  analysis  or  otherwise, 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  as  may 
be  sent  to  him  for  insi>ection  or  analysis,  and  give  written  opinions  thereon;  biit 
these  hitter  duties  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  \vith  his  duties  as  inspector, 
relative  to  the  safe  condition  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  State.  He  shall  take  the 
required  oath  and  give  the  same  bond  as  now  required  by  same  officer.  He  and 
his  assistants  shall  hold  office  on  identically  the  same  conditions  with  other  pro- 
fessors in  said  college,  and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  as  they  are.  Said  dean 
and  his  assistants,  however,  iniismuch  as  their  duties  consist  primarily  and  prin- 
cipally of  work  ixxjuliarly  public  and  practical  in  relation  to  the  mines  and  min- 
eral products  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  Ije  regarded  as  public  servants  in  a 
sense  in  which  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  college  can  not  be  regarded,  and 
shall  therefore  receive  compensation  directly  from  the  State  and  not  from  the 
funds  of  the  college,  and  their  compensation  as  now  fixed  by  law  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  the  auditor  as  heret,>fore  and  paid  out  of  tlie  treasury  as  now  paid. 

(4)  The  inspector  of  mines  is  hereby  directed  to  remove  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  geolc»gical  collection  of  this  State,  including  maps,  apparatrts,  etc.,  to 
the  State  college  at  Lexington. 

Sec.  Itf^'i.  In  each  year,  liefore  any  person  or  company  shall  sell,  offer,  or  expose 
for  sale  in  this  State  any  commercial  fertilizer,  sai<l  jierson  or  comi>any  sliall  fur- 
nish to  the  director  of  the  agricultural  exi)eriment  station  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  which  station  is  hereby  recognize<l  as  the  '*  Ken- 
tucky Agricultural  Exiieriment  Station,"  a  sealed  quantity  of  such  comnifTcial 
fertilizer,  not  less  than  1  pound,  sufficient  for  analysis,  acconii>anied  by  an  affi- 
davit that  the  sample  so  furnished  is  a  fair  and  true  siimple  of  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer which  the  said  i^erson  or  company  desin^s  to  sell  in  this  State,  and  said 
affidavit  shall  also  state  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturers,  the  name  of 
the  fertilizer,  the  number  of  net  pounds  in  <»acli  i)ackage,  and  the  minimum  per- 
centages of  the  essential  ingredients  gujiranteed  in  each  fertilizer,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  may  1k>  prescribed  by  said  director. 

(2)  The  director  of  said  experiment  station,  ui)on  receipt  of  affidaWt  and  sam- 
ple, as  provided  for  in  section  I,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  fees  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  wsue  to  said  person  or  comimny  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  labels  to  tag  not  less 
than  30  tons  of  said  fertilizer,  on  which  laliel  shall  l^  printed  the  njime  and  address 
of  the  mantifactarer,  the  name  of  the  fertilizer,  the  number  of  net  iK>unds  in  each 
package,  and  the  minimum  percentage  C4)mposition  in  terms  approved  by  the  said 
director,  as  certified  to  in  affidavit  furnished  by  said  person  or  ciwniwny."^ together 
with  a  certificate  from  the  director  over  his  facsimile  signature,  authorizing  the 
sale  of  such  packages,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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OV)  Every  bajLj  or  other  packapre  or  quantity  of  any  commercial  fertilizer,  in 
any  shaiM?  or  f()rm  whatever,  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  Stiite.  shall  have 
attached  to  it  in  a  conspicuous  i)lace  a  lal)el  as  proN-ided  in  section  2. 

(4)  Any  maimfactiirer  or  vender  of  any  commercial  fertilizer,  or  any  jHjrson  or 
company  who  shtdl  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale  any  fertilizer,  without  ha\ing 
pre^^ously  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  a<'t,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$1(X)  nor  more  than  S500  for  each  viola ticm  or  evasion  of  this  a(^t. 

(5)  The  director  shall  recreive  for  the  laliels  d'^scribwl  in  section  2  of  this  act 
50  cents  for  such  numlx>r  as  may  }k>  recpiired  for  1  ton  of  fertilizer:  Provided, 
ThJit  he  may  not  furnish  at  any  one  time  a  less  quantity  than  is  sufficient  for  10 
tons  of  fertilizer. 

(0)  The  director  of  said  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shall  i)ay 
all  such  fe(»s  rtK-eived  by  him  into  the  treasury  of  the  Kentucky  A^cultursu 
Ex])eriment  Station,  the  authorities  of  which  shall  expcind  the  same  in  meeting 
the  leKitimat<3  exi>enses  of  the  station,  and  for  inspecting  and  making  analyses  of 
feriili/.ers,  in  exi>erimental  t^sts  of  sfune,  and  in  other  exi)erimental  work  and 
purchases  as  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  this  Commonwealth, 
The  director  shall,  within  two  mcmths  of  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, present  to  the  c^)mmiRsioner  of  agriculture  a  report  of  the  work  done  by 
hiin,  together  with  an  itemized  stvt(»m«»nt  of  receipts  and  ex^wnditures  for  the 
two  years  ])reccding  under  the  op»*rations  of  this  act. 

(7)  The  <Ur€K?tor  of  said  exp<^riment  stiition  is  hereby  authorized,  in  jwrson  or 
by  deputy,  to  take  samples  for  analysis  from  any  bag  or  other  i)ackage  or  quan- 
tity of  any  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  jKMSsession  of  any  dealer  or  transpi^rtation 
coiiipany  in  this  Stat-t^  to  enforce  the  prt>visions  of  this  ac^t,  and  to  make  and 
enforce  such  rules  and  r(;gulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  caiTy  fully  into 
effect  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  a(;t. 

( 10)  The  director  of  siiid  experimental  station  shall  annually  analyze  or  cause 
to  be  analjrzed  at  least  one  sample  of  every  fertilizer  sold  or  offered  for  sale  under 
the  i»rovisions  of  this  act:  and  lie  sliall  publish  in  one  or  more  bulletins  the  analyses 
made  during  the  year,  together  with  the  relative  commercial  value  of  each  fer- 
tilizer computed  from  its  anlaysi.^  as  he  may  determine,  and  the  analysis  guaran- 
teed by  the  manufacturer. 

(11)  To  fiicilit^ite  the  insi)ection  of  fertilizers,  the  director  is  authorized  to 
require  nil  manufacturers  making  s]iii>ments  into  or  within  this  State  to  notify 
him  of  the  kinds,  amounts,  dates,  destinations,  and  the  consignee  of  all  such 
shti»m<*iits. 

Skc.  l*J()5a.  (4)  The  experiment  station  of  the  Agricultural  Jind  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, hereby  designated  as  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Exi>eriment  Station,  sliall 
maki»  analysis  of  fofnl  pnnlucts  on  sale  in  Kentucky  suspected  of  l>eing  adulterated 
at  such  tiiiies  and  i)liu'es  and  to  sucli  extent  as  the  director  thereof  may  deter- 
mine. And  the  director  of  the  siiid  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
may  appoint  such  agent  or  agents  as  hi»  deems  necessary,  who  shall  have  free  access 
at  all  reasonable  hours,  for  the  jiuriK^se  of  examining  into  any  place  wherein  it 
is  suspi'cte<l  any  article  of  food  adulterated  ^\^th  any  deleterious  or  foreign  ingre- 
dient or  ingredients  exists,  and  such  agent  or  agents,  upim  tiJiidering  the  market 
I>ricc  of  said  article,  may  take  fnjm  any  jx^rsou.  firm,  or  corporation  samples  of 
any  article  suspect<:'<l  of  being  adulterated  as  taforesjiid.  and  j^fiid  statitm  may  adopt 
or  fix  standards  of  purity,  (luality.  or  strength  when  such  standards  are  not  siieci- 
fied  oT  fixed  by  statute. 

( 5 )  Whenever  siiid  st^i tion  shall  find  by  its  anal ysi s  that  {idulterated  f oo<l  products 
have  l>rHMi  (m  sjile  in  the  State  it  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  facts  s<^  found  to  a 
grand  juror  or  prosecuting  attorncjy  of  the  district  in  which  siiid  a<lulterated  food 
product  was  found. 

((»)  Said  station  shall  make  an  annual  rejvnt  to  the  governor  upon  adulterated 
food  i)roducts,  in  addititm  to  tlie  report  refiuire<l  by  law,  which  shall  not  exceed 
loO  pages,  and  said  rein^rt  may  l)e  included  in  thf  report  which  sJiid  station  is 
Jilready  authorized  by  law  to  niakc.  and  such  annual  reports  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  genoral  assemblv  at  its  regular  session. 

(S)  The  s:»id  Kt-ntucky  Agricultural  ExixTimcnt  Station  shall  receive  for  taking 
samples '\\TltiUn  th<*  provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  analysis  of  the  same,  only  actual 
traveling  ex]H»nses  and  $5  for  each  samph*  taken  and  analyzed,  to  l)e  paid  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  upon  warrant  of  auditor  as  other  claims,  but  recov- 
ere<l  of  the  owner  of  su(di  article  of  food  if  declared  upon  inspection  to  be  found 
adulterate<l  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  The  expenses  of 
above  inspections  shall  in  no  year  exceed  $'2,500. 

(0)  All  fines  recovered  under  this  act  shall  be  kt»pt  as  a  separate  fund  to  pay 
necessary  expenses  in  maintaining  same. 
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Sec.  1925a.  All  nurseries  in  Kentucky  where  trees,  vines,  plants,  or  other  nurs- 
ery stock  are  grown  and  offered  for  sale  shall  be  insi)ected  by  the  entomologist 
and  botanist  of  the  State  Agricultural  Station  once  each  year  at  such  time  as  he 
may  elect,  and  he  shall  notify,  in  wi-iting,  the  owners  of  such  nurseries,  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  and  statistics,  the  director  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of  the 
presence  of  any  San  Jose  scale  or  other  destructively  injurious  insects  or  fungi  on 
the  trees,- vines,  i)lants,  or  other  st(x*k  of  such  nurseries,  and  shall  also  notify,  in 
writing,  the  owner  of  any  affected  stock  that  he  is  required,  on  or  before  a  certivin 
day,  to  take  such  measures  for  the  destruction  of  such  insect  or  fungus  enemies 
of  nursery  stock  as  have  been  shown  to  be  effectual  for  this  purpose.  Said  ento- 
mologist and  botanist  shall,  for  the  purx)ose  of  this  act,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
declared  to  be. the  State  entomologist,  and  shall  serve  without  pay  other  than  that 
he  may  receive  as  an  officer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station,  but  his 
expenses  shall  be  paid  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(7)  The  sum  of  $.100  annually,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  State  ento- 
mologist in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  directed  to  honor  requisitions  made  by 
said  State  entomologist  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Acts  of  the  general  assembly,  1900,  chapter  24.  Section  1.  The  sum  of  $60,000,. 
or  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  ground  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  suitable  building  as  a  dormitory  for 
young  women  students  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  equipment  and  furnishing  thereof,  which  dormitory  shall  be  capable  of 
lodging  and  boarding  comfortably  125  i)ersons;  also  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
and  equipping  a  suitable  building  for  military  instruction,  physical  culture,  and 
rooms  for  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  also  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  normal  department  and  for  the  use 
of  the  academy;  also  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  dormitory  for  young 
men  students  of  said  college;  also  for  the  i>urpose  of  erecting  and  furnishing  an 
annex  for  the  iise  of  the  engineering  departments  of  said  college. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  three  prudent,  discreet,  intelligent 
women,  members  in  good  standing  of  one  of  the  religious  organizations  recog- 
nized by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  super- 
vision or  control  to  manage  and  superintend,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  dormitory  for  young  women.  The  term  of  service  shall  be  for  six 
years;  but  the  first  appointments  shall  be,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years, 
and  one  for  six  years,  respectively,  and  thereafter,  upon  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  service,  one  shall  be  appointed  at  the  close  of  ea(-h  biennial  period  to 
fill  the  vacancy:  Provided,  Jiowever,  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power 
at  any  time  to  remove  any  member  of  the  board  of  control  for  reasons  which 
they  maj'  deem  sufficient  and  to  fill  the  imexpired  term  by  an  ad  interim  appoint- 
ment. Said  board  of  sui>ervision  shall  meet  at  convenient  intervals  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  They  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  and  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  lx)ard  of  trustees  at  their  regular  meetings.  Their  receipts 
and  expenditures  shall  be  embodied  in  semiannual  reports  to  the  board.  They 
shall,  when  the  dormitory  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  students,  submit  to  the 
bo&rd  of  trustees  for  their  approval,  or  to  the  executive  committee,  if  the  board 
of  trustees  be  not  in  session,  a  body  of  regulations  in  relation  to  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  bu.siness  of  the  dormitory  and  in  relation  to  the  conduct  and  disci- 
pline of  its  occupants.  The  members  of  the  board  of  supervision  or  control  shall 
receive  no  salary;  but  the  necessary  exjieuses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  the 
woman's  dormitor>'.    *    *    * 

Sec.  7.  The  duties  of  the  board  of  sui)erv^8ion  or  control  shall  be  concerned 
exclusively  with  the  management  of  the  woman's  dormitory  and  shall  in  no  wise 
relate  to  the  college  privileges,  duties,  and  relations  of  the  young  women,  nor  to 
the  requirements  of  the  faculty  regarding  their  work  or  the  discipline  and  control 
of  the  faculty  over  them  as  students. 

Sec.  8.  The  president  of  the  college  shall,  as  the  representative  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  have  the  same  general  authority  in  regard  to  the  woman's  dormitory 
which  he  is  expected  and  required  to  exercise  over  the  interests  all  and  singular  of 
the  college,  and  any  occupant  of  said  dormitory  who  may  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
act  of  the  board  of  control  or  the  subordinate  appointees  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  appeal  to  the  president  of  the  college,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  until  the 
next  meeting  of  tne  executive  committee. 
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Skc.  9.  Women  stndonts  attending  said  college  as  l>eneficiaric8  and  appointees 
of  counties  or  legislative  districts  shall  have  preference  for  accomnio<lations  in 
said  woman's  dormitory,  and  if  the  accommodations  of  said  dormitory  are  not 
sufficient  fi)r  all  such  ai»i)ointees,  then  the  proper  authorities  of  said  college  shall 
decide,  in  some  way  fair  and  equitable,  who  shall  Ik*  entitled  to  said  accommoda- 
tions, all  counties  being  given  equal  representation  as  nearly  as  iwssible.  If  any 
rooms  in  said  dormitory  remain  after  all  such  appointor's  are  a^'commcxlated,  other 
female  students  may  l)e  allowed  the  use  thereof,  each  county  being  givpn  equal 
representation  as  nearly  as  i>osaibb\  All  rooms  shall  l)o  assigned  by  lot  three  days 
after  the  session  opens.  Like  rules  and  preferences  shall  be  ob.si»rved  in  regard  to 
dormitory  accommodations  prox-ided  for  men  students  at  said  college.  All  rooms 
shall  be  assigned  by  lot  three  days  aftt^r  the  session  opens. 

Sec.  4527.  The  State  normal  schoi^l  for  colored  l)er^ion^*,  estal>lished  by  an  act  of 
the  general  as.sembly  May  IS,  1S8C,  shall  hereafter  (i.  e.,  afti»r  May  22,  1893)  be 
under  the  control  and  sup<n-vision  of  a  board  of  trust^^es,  comi>osed  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
three  intelligent  and  discrei't  iiersons.  residents  of  Fnuiklin  County,  to  Ik?  appointed 
by  the  governor,  subjt^ct  to  the  approval  of  the  senate,  who  are  liereby  constituted 
a  body  cori)orate,  with  power  to  sue.  etc.,  and  to  hold  in  trust  all  fimds and  prop- 
erty now  owned  by  .said  school  or  which  may  hereafter  Ihj  provided  for  it,  and 
sliall  be  known  and  designated  as  **  The  lx)ard  of  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Normal  School  for  Colored  Persons.*' 

Sec.  4528.  There  shall  be  maintiiine<l  in  said  institution  a  dei>artment  for  the 
education  of  colored  students  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic!  arts,  and  for  said 
puri)ose  said  l)oard  sliall  be  entitled  to  rt^ceive  an  equitable  division  of  the  moneys 
arising  from  the  sale  of  i)ublic  lands  and  appropriated  to  the  State  of  Kentucky 
by  an  a<*t  of  Congress  approved  August  3<),  1890. 

Sec.  4534.  The  sum  of  $:J.000  sliall  he  annually  appropriated  out  of  the  State 
treasury  to  i)ay  the  tc^achf^rs  and  defray  other  necessjiry  expenses  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  said  normal  school,  which  auic^unt,  together  with  the  suni  received  under 
the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress,  shall  bo  set  apart  and  Ix?  known  and  held 
as  thrt  colored  normal  school  fund.  This  fund  shall  l)e  paid  out  of  the  State 
treasury  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor,  drawn  on  the  order  of  the  board. 

LOUISIANA. 

Constitution  (1808) :  Art.  255.  The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechani<:al  College,  founded  upon  tlie  hind  grants  of  the  United  States  to 
endow  a  seminary  of  learning  and  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  agricultun*  and  the 
mechanic  art^i,  now  establLslieil  and  located  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  is  hereby 
recognized,  and  all  revenues  derived  an<l  to  ho  derivtHi  from  the  seminary  fund, 
the  agricultural  and  mcHhanical  college  fund,  and  other  funds  or  lands  donated 
or  to  1)0  donated  by  llie  United  States  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  use  of  a 
seminar}'  of  learning  or  of  a  colleg.^  for  the  l)enefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  sluUl  lie  appropriat^'d  exclusively  to  the  mainti^nance  and  support  of  said 
Louisiana  State  Uuiversitv  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  the 
gen<'nil  assembly  shall  make  mcli  lulditional  api)roi>riations  as  may  \ye  necessary 
for  its  niaintHnauce,  sui)iH)it,  and  iniprovenit^nt,  and  for  the  esttiblishment,  in 
connection  with  said  institution,  of  such  additional  scientific  or  literary  depart- 
ments as  tbe  public  necessities  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
may  require:  Piovuhfl,  That  the  apimipriation  shall  not  exceed  $15,0(K)  i)er  amium 
for  its  maintenance  and  supi)ort. 

Art.  258.  The  debt  due  by  the  State  to  the  seminary  fund  is  hereby  declared  to 
bo  $IJ>({,000,  iK'ing  the  proce(.'ds  of  the  sides  of  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  fi>r  tlu^  nsi'  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  said  amount 
sliall  }>e  kei">t  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  on  the  books  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer 
of  the  Stiite  as  a  iM-riH^tual  loan,  and  the  St^ite  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  ot 
4  jH'r  cent  on  siiid  amount. 

Akt.  251).  The  debt  due  by  the  State?  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
fund  is  hen.'by  de»-lared  to' be  the  sum  of  $l.s2,i3i:5.0:j,  being  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  lands  and  land  strrip  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  use  of  a  college  for  the  l)C;nefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  ai-ts,  and 
said  amount  shall  l>?  kejit  to  the  <  ledit  of  said  fund  cm  the  l»oks  of  the  auditor 
and  treasurer  of  the  State  as  a  ixrrpetual  loan,  and  the  State  shall  i>ay  an  annual 
interest  of  5  per  cent  on  sixid  amount. 

Art.  260.  The  interest  due  on  the  free-sch'>ol  fund,  the  seminary  fund,  and  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  fund  shall  Ixj  paid  out  of  any  tax  that  may 
be  levied  and  collected  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  State  debt. 
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Art.  307.  The  board  of  agricnltnre  and  immigration  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  Congressional  district  ♦  *  *  [and]  the  governor  of  the  State, 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  the  president  of  the  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  and  the  director  of  the  State  experimental  stations  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  this  board.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation, except  actual  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings. 

[The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  Revised  Laws  of  Louisiana,  Compiled  and  Annotated 
by  Solomon  Worn,  of  the  New  Orleans  Bar.    New  Orleans,  1897.J 

Sec.  5d3.  An  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  2, 1862,  and 
the  grant  of  land  and*  land  scrip  thereby  made,  is  hereby  accepted  on  the  part  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Sec.  594.  The  said  grant  of  land  and  land  scrip  is  hereby  accepted  for  the  pur- 
poses and  upon  the  conditions  in  said  act  of  Congress  specified,  and  the  assent  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  to  the  several  conditions  and  i)rovisions  in  said  act  con- 
tained is  hereby  signified  and  expressed. 

Sec.  595.  The  governor  of  the  State,  together  with  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  and  a  commissioner  to  be  duly  appointed  by  them,  are  hereby 
appointed  commissioners  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  other 
officer  of  the  United  States,  the  land  scrip  to  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  is* or 
may  be  entitled  under  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
same,  and  upon  said  sale  l)eing  made  by  said  commissioners,  they  are  authorized 
to  appoint  one  person  to  assign  said  land  scrip  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

[The  folio  wine  matter  is  not  inconxjrated  as  an  integral  i>art  of  the  Revised  Statutes  proper, 
but  as  Acts  of  tlie  Leirislature.l 

Act  1 45 , 1 87(5 ,  page  1 8 ,  of  Acts  of  1878 :  Section  1 .  The  Louisiana  State  University, 
as  now  established  and  located  at  Alexandria,  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  and  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  now  established  and 
located  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard,  are  hereby  united  and  constituted  into  one 
and  the  same  institution  of  learning,  which  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultuial 
and  Mechanical  College,  and  that  said  institution  of  learning,  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  hereby  created,  shall  be 
established  temporarily  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sec.  2.  All  legal  rights  and  privileges  as  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  all  the  legal  obligations  and  require- 
ments as  imposed  by  Congressional  and  legislative  enac*tments,  and  binding  upon 
the  two  institutions  of  learning,  respectively,  which  have  been,  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act,  united  and  constituted  into  one  and  the  same  institution  of 
learning,  shaU  be  of  full  force  and  effec^t  with  and  upon  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  nereinlxjf ore  constituted  and 
established,  excepting  such  legal  rights,  privileges,  obligations,  and  requirements 
as  may  be  si)ecifically  rei>ealed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Louisiana  St>ate  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mc»chanical  Col- 
lege, as  hereinbefore  created,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  l)ecome  an  institution  of 
learning,  in  the  broa<lest  and  highest  sense,  where  literature,  science,  and  all  the 
arts  may  be  taught;  where  the  principles  of  truth  and  honor  may  be  established, 
and  a  noble  sc^nse  of  personi*l  and  patriotic  and  religious  duty  inculcated;  in  fine, 
to  tit  the  citizens  to  perforin  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

Six'.  4.  The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, as  hereinbefore  created,  shall  pro\'ide  general  instruction  and  education  in 
all  the  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  industrial  and  professional 
pursuits;  and  it  shall  provide  special  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science  and  art,  civil  engineering,  law,  medi- 
cine, commerce,  and  navigation. 

Sec.  5,  The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege as  hereinbefore  created,  cons titute<l,  and  established  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  fifteen  suipervisors,  who  shall  be  a  Ixxly  corporate,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  board  of  super^'isors  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  with  the  right  as  such  to  use  a  common  seal, 
and  who  shall  be  capable  in  law  to  rec-eive  all  donations,  subscriptions,  and  bequests 
in  trust  for  said  university  and  agricultural  and  meclianical  college  and  to  recover 
all  debts  which  may  become  the  property  of  said  university  and  agi-icultural  and 
mechanical  college,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  coarte  of  justice,  and  iu  general  to 
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do  all  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  which  are  incident  to  bodies  corporate. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be  a  member  and  ex  officio  president  of 
the  board  of  suiiervisors,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  jjublic  education  and  the 
president  of  the  faculty  of  the  university  shall  also  be  members  ex  officio  of  said 
board,  and  the  twelve  remaining  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate:  Provided,  That  at  least  six  of  the 
fifteen  supervisors  of  the  imiversity  shall  have  l)een  students  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  or  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  and  shall  have  taken  degrees  and  be  titled  graduates  of  one 
of  said  institutions.  At  least  one  meml3er  of  said  board  of  super^i«ors  shall  be 
apixnnted  from  the  jmrish  of  East  Baton  Rouge.  Whencvft*  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
said  lK>ard  for  any  cause  the  stime  shall  l)e  filled  for  the  unexpired  term.  '  The  terms 
of  office  of  the  present  members  of  the  board  of  pupervisoi*s  as  now  constituted  under 
appointments  heretofore  made  shall  in  no  manner  be  abridged,  terminated,  or 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  hereafter, 
occur  for  any  cause  in  the  lx)ard  of  sui>ervisors,  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  a  titled  graduate  of  one  of  said  institutions  until  at  least  six  titled 
graduates  aforesaid  shall  be  members  of  said  l^oard  of  super^^sor8,  and  said  board 
shall  be  thereafter  so  constituted  and  maintained  (as  amended  by  act  75,  1896, 
p.  407). 

Sec.  7.  Three  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  be  api)ointed 
by  the  governor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  of  this 
act  shall  be  commissioned  and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  three  for  two  years, 
throe  for  three  years,  and  three  for  four  years.  Their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
in  like  manner,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  full  term  of  four  years  from  the 
1st  day  of  January  next  succeeding  their  appointment,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  8.  The  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  appointed  for  the  parish  of 
East  Baton  Rouge,  in  which,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  been  temi)orarily  established 
and  located,  shall  be  ex  officdo  the  vice-president  of  the  board,  to  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  the  board  in  the  abs(»nce  of  the  governor.  Five  members  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  including  the  president  or  vice-president,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business:  Provided,  That  all  the  acts  of  sjiid  five  members, 
at  said  such  meeting,  shall  ho  submitted  for  ratification  or  rejecrtion  at  the  noxt 
meeting  of  the  l>oard  of  supervisors,  when  a  majority  of  all  the  fourtet^ii  members 
of  the  board  may  be  present. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  bo  four  regular  stated  meetings  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
at  the  university  in  each  and  every  year — one  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  another 
on  tlie  Monday  before  the  close  of  the  anniial  session  of  the  university,  which  shall 
be  Jiily  4:  another  on  Monday  liefore  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of  the 
university,  which  shall  be  Oct<)ber  5,  and  another  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber. Spe(;ial  meetings  of  the  Ixjard  of  supervisors  shall  be  called  in  such  manner 
and  held  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  governor  of  the  StattJ  or  the  board 
of  supervisors  may  determine. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  elect  a  secretary, 
who  shall  record,  attest,  and  preserve  their  proceedings,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall 
give  bond  for  the  faithful  i)erformant'e  of  his  duties,  and  in  such  sum  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  board:  Provided,  That  the  treasurer  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  siii)ervisors.  nor  a  professor  or  other  officer  or  other  employee  of  the 
university:  And  provided  further.  That  the  treasurer  shall  never  bo  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  for  furnishing  supplies  or  articles  of  any 
kind  to  the  univei*sity,  or  have  any  business  transactions  with  or  on  account  of 
the  university  that  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  own  personal  profits;  nor 
shall  any  money  ever  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  in  his  ix^rsonal  capacity,  or  on 
account  of  the  university,  except  what  may  be  his  salary  or  comix'nsation  as 
treasurer. 

Sec.  11.  The  board  of  sui^rvisors  shall  have  power  to  engage  a  president  and 
other  i^rofessors  and  all  other  officers  necessary  for  conducting  the  literary,  scien- 
tific, military,  and  technical  departments,  and  all  the  financial  and  civil  concerns 
and  interests  of  the  university,  and  to  remove  and  displace  the  same  at  pleasure; 
to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  all  other  officers,  and  to 
determine  all  other  changes,  excepting  that  there  shall  be  no  fee  for  tuition  or  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  apparatus,  laboratory,  cabinets,  museum,  workshop,  exx)eri- 
mental  farm,  or  other  educational  appliances  chargeil  to  any  student  or  cadet;  to 
establish  rules  for  the  good  government  and  discipline  of  the  students  or  cadets; 
^~  •prescribe  the  duties  of  all  officers,  employees,  servants,  and  others;  to  confer 
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diplomas,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  faculty,  on  students  for 
proficiency  in  any  branch  of  literature  or  science  or  department  of  learning,  and 
in  general  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  proi>er  government  of  the  university,  and  for  promoting  the  objects  for  which 
it  has  been  founded.  But  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  obligating  the 
State  to  pay  any  debt  contracted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  case  it  should  at 
any  time  exceed  the  appropriation  made  for  the  institution,  nor  shall  any  of  the 
property  of  the  university  ever  be  seized  and  sold  to  pay  any  debt  of  the  institu- 
tion by  virtue  of  any  decree  of  court.  The  title  to  all  property  owned  and  held 
by  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is 
hereby  declared  to  vest  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  as  hereinbefore  constituted  and  established :  (1 ) 
Schools  of  literature,  including  the  languages  of  the  principal  nations  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  history,  ethics,  meta- 
physics, and  such  other  and  special  branches  of  learning  as  the  board  of  super- 
visors may  determine;  (2)  scho(jls  of  science,  including  mathematics,  astronomy, 
engineering,  architecture,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  mining,  navigation,  and  commerce,  and  such  other  special 
branches  of  learning  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  determine;  (3)  schools  of 
the  useful  and  fine  arts  and  of  military  science  and  art;  (4)  schools  of  medicine 
and  law;  (5)  such  other  schools  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  establish. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  of  supervisors  may  affiliate  with  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  any  incorporated  university  or 
college  or  school  of  medicine,  law,  or  other  special  course  of  instruction,  upon 
such  terms  as  may  Ix?  deemed  expedient;  and  such  university,  college,  or  school 
may  retain  the  control  of  its  own  property,  have  its  own  board  of  trustees,  facul- 
ties, and  president,  respectively;  and  the  students  of  such  universities,  colleges, 
or  schools  recommende<l  by  the  respective  faculties  thereof  may  receive  from  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  the  degrees 
of  those  universities,  colleges,  or  schools,  and  the  said  students  of  said  institutions 
of  learning  or  sx)ecial  schools  thus  graduated  shall  rank  as  graduates  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  immediately  after  its 
organizati<m  to  prescribe,  in'detail,  the  course  of  studies,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  to  be  pursued  at  the  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege, and  to  draw  up  a  project  of  the  system  of  instruction  so  adopted. 

Sec.  15.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  be  charged  with  the  purchase  of  all  the 
necessary  grounds  and  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  university  and  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college,  and  ^vith  the  purchase  or  erection,  or  both,  as  may  be 
necessary,  of  all  requisite  buildings,  workshops,  laboratories,  and  other  fixtures 
and  contrivances  needed  for  the  academic,  military,  industrial,  or  other  depart- 
ments of  the  imiversity  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  with  the 
purchase  of  all  necessary  supplies  or  articles  for  the  use  of  the  university  and 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college:  Proxnded,  That  no  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  shall  have  any  personal  interest  in  any  contract  or  purchase  or  sales 
or  in  any  business  transaction  of  any  kind  whatever  for  or  on  account  of  said 
university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  and  said  board  of  siiper- 
visors  shall  be  charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  all  the  buildings, 
grounds,  and  appurtenances  of  the  university  after  they  shall  have  been  provided. 

Sec.  16.  The  board  of  supervisors  are  hereby  emi)owered  to  lease  as  early  as  may 
be  practicable  and  invest  the  proceeds  thereof  m  the  st<x'ks  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
or  in  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  all  the  buildings  and  gi'ounds  and  lands 
belonging  to  and  held  by  the  Louisiana  State  University,  as  it  was  established 
and  located  in  the  parish  of  Rapides  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  sell  or 
lease  all  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  land  belonging  to  and  held  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  it  was  established  and  located  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bernard  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  said  stocks  or  bonds 
shall  be  deposited  for  safe-keeping  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State. 

Sec.  17.  For  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  as  heretofore  created,  constituted,  and  established,  there  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  inviolably  appropriated  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  thelx)ard  of  super- 
visors thereof,  to  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  made  upon  the  auditor  of  the  State,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  payable  to  the  order  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  all  the  interest  and  income  derived  and  to  be  derived  from  the  sales 
of  all  lands  granted  or  that  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  by 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  all  the  interest  and 
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income  of  the  fund  cleiived  or  to  Iw  derived  from  the  sales  of  all  land  and  land 
scrip  granted,  or  that  may  hereafter  l)e  granted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  by 
virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862;  ^  and  all  the  interest  and  income 
of  the  funds  to  bo  derived  from  the  lease  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  lands  in 
the  i)arish  of  Rapides  and  owned  })y  or  held  for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act;  and  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  lands  in  the  iwtrish  of  St.  Bernard  owned  by 
or  held  for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  ft 
existed  prior  to  the  jiassage  of  this  act;  and  all  such  gifts,  grants,  contributions, 
and  other  donations  to  *he  endowment  thereof  as  may  be  derived  from  any  and 
all  sources. 

Sec.  18.  It  is  particularly  enjoined  ujwn  the  board  of  supervisors  of  this  univer- 
sity and  agricultural  and  mec^hanical  college  to  make  the  training  in  those 
branches  of  study  relating  to  agriciilture  and  the  mechanic  arts  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  to  tliat  end  to  provide  the  necessary  workshops  and  lalx)ratories, 
and  to  secure  suitable  laud  in  the  vicinity  of  the  university  and  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  for  an  exi)erimental  farm.  For  the  imrchase  of  an  exi)eri- 
mental  farm  the  board  of  supervisors  is  hereby  authorized  to  exi^end  a  sum  not 
exceeiling  the  amount  specified  in  the  act  of  Congress  hereinl)efore  mentioned,  viz, 
10  per  cent  u|>on  the  amoimt  received  by  the  State  as  the  pnxieeds  of  the  sale  or 
the  lands  and  the  land  scrij)  donated  bv  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec:.  19.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
governor  of  the  State  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  8ui>er\'isors,  who 
shall  convene  within  ten  days  after  tlie  passage  of  this  act  at  Baton  Rouge,  in 
tlie  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  officers  of  the 
board  and  of  organizing  the  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
to  the  end  that  it  may  l)e  in  full  and  successful  oi)eration  as  early  as  possible. 

Sec.  20.  At  the  regular  stated  meeting  in  December  of  each  and  every  year  the 
board  of  supervisors  shall,  through  the  governor  of  the  State,  make  a  report  in 
detaU  to  the  legislature,  8ho^ving  the  true  condition  and  want«  of  the  university 
and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  recording  any  improvement  and 
exi)eriments  made  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  their  costs  and 
results;  the  names  of  the  professors  and  students;  the  amount  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, together  with  the  nature,  costs,  and  results  of  all  important  scientific 
investigations  and  experiments  in  the  useful  arts,  and  such  other  matters,  includ- 
ing State,  industrial,  and  commercial  statistics,  and  literary,  historical,  philolog- 
ical, philosophical  discussions  or  essays  as  nuiy  bo  deemed  unpi)rtant  or  useful, 
one  copy  of  which  shall  Ix)  transmitted  to  all  the  other  colleges  which  shall  be 
endowed  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  as  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned. 

Skc.  21.  The  president  of  the  L<3uisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  shall  l)e  the  president  of  the  faculty  of  professors  thereof  and 
execiitive  head  of  the  institutic^n  in  all  its  departments.  As  such  officer  he  shall 
have  autlicnity,  subject  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  to  give  general  direction  to 
the  practi(.'al  affairs  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  university  and  agricul- 
tunil  and  meclianical  ct>llege,  and  in  the  recess  of  th(»  board  of  8m>ervisors  to 
remove  any  employee  or  sul)onlinate  officer  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
supply  for* the  tiine  any  vacancies  thus  created;  and  so  long  as  the  interests 
of  the  institution  reiiuin?  it  he  shall  be  (charged  with  the  duties  of  one  of  the 
professorships;  and  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  university  and 
agrii-ultural  and  mechanical  college  to  make  to  the  Stiitt?  suiM'rintendeut  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  on  or  before  tlie  first  Monday  in  De<.'emlKT  in  each  year,  and 
every  year,  a  report  in  detail  showing  the  i^rogress  and  condition  of  the  univer- 
sity ,'the  names  of  the  professors  and  students,  tli(}  nature,  costs,  and  results  of 
all  important  investigations  and  experiments,  and  such  other  matters,  including 
in^lustrial,  economical,  philos<^plncal,  and  educational  statistics  as  he  shall  deem 
useful. 

Sec.  22.  The  president  of  the  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
lege shiiU  be  si>eciany  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  university  and  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college,  and  l>e  held  responsible  for  the  gcxxl  order  of  the 
establishment,  and  esi)ecially  for  the  conduct  and  l)eliavior  of  the  students  or 
cadets.    And  it  is  hereby  declared  not  to  be  the  intent  of  this  act  to  devolve  in 


"The  funds  granted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  an  a<;t  of  Coii^i'oss  appitivod  Autpust  30, 
IWH),  ai-e  divided  betwci^n  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Aprieultnral  and  Mechanieal  Col- 
lege and  the  Southern  University  (for  colored  students)  on  the  oasis  of  the  school  population  oC 
the  two  races. 
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any  way  upon  the  professor,  as  such,  or  upon  the  faculty  of  professors,  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order  and  discipline  among  the  students  or  c£^ets,  or  to  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  conduct  or  behavior  of  the  cadets  or  students  outside  of  their 
class  or  lecture  rooms  and  during  the  time  of  recitation,  or  study,  or  lecture;  and 
it  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  the  board  of  supervisors  to  delegate  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  through  him 
to  such  assistant  disciplinarians  as  may  be  assigned  him  from  among  the  profes- 
sors and  assistant  professors,  sufficient  authority  to  enable  him  to  maintain  proper 
discipline  and  good  order,  and  to  meet  promptly  and  efficiently  the  great  respon- 
sibility hereby  imjMDsed  on  him.  No  student  or  cadet  shall  ever  be  tried  by  the 
faculty  or  professors  or  by  any  committee  of  professors  for  any  breach  of  disci- 
pline or  other  misconduct.  But  no  provision  of  this  section  or  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  militating  against  a  proper  subordination  of  professors  or  other 
officers  to  the  president  of  the  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
and  the  necessity  of  obeying  all  the  rules  and  orders  whii^h  he  may  impose  on 
them  in  virtue  of  the  pro\asion8  of  this  act,  and  of  the  rightful  autnority  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  as  hereby  enjoined  upon  the  board;  and 
the  president  of  the  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  shall  have 
the  power  to  assemble  the  faculty  or  any  committee  or  numl)er  of  the  professors 
at  any  time  he  may  see  fit  for  consultation  or  advice  or  other  action,  on  any  subject- 
matter  he  may  choose  to  lay  before  them,  provided  only,  that  in  all  matters  of 
discipline  and  relating  to  the  conduct  and  l^liavior  of  students  and  cadets  the 
president  alone,  and  not  the  faculty  or  any  professor,  shall  decide  and  act. 

Sec.  23.  The  State  of  Louisiana  in  its  corporate  capacity  may  take  by  grant, 
gift,  devise,  or  be(iuest  any  property  for  the  use  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  or  any  school  thereof,  or  of  any 
professorship,  chair,  or  scholarship  therein,  or  for  the  library,  museum,  observa- 
tory, workshops,  experimental  farm,  apparatus,  cabinet,  or  for  any  purpose 
appropriate  to  the  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college;  and  such 
property  shall  be  taken,  received,  held,  managed,  and  invested,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  used,  bestowed,  and  applied  by  the  said  Ixjard  of  super\'isors  for  the  pur- 
poses, provisions,  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  respective  grant,  gift,  devise, 
or  bequest,  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  5,  11,  and  17  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  25.  The  board  of  superWsors  may  invest  any  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  which  are 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  its  custody,  in  productive,  unincumbered  real  estate 
in  this  State,  subject  to  tlie  i)ower  of  the  legislature;  to  control  or  change  such 
investments,  excepting  such  as  by  the  pro\'isions  of  previous  sections  of  this  act, 
or  by  the  terms  of  their  acquisition  must  be  otherwise  invested. 

Sec.  26.  If,  by  the  terms  of  any  grant,  gift,  devise,  or  becjuest,  such  as  are 
hereinbefore  described  in  sections  23  and  24  of  this  act,  conditions  are  imposed 
which  are  impracticable  under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  of  this  State, 
such  grants,  gifts,  devise,  or  bequest  shall  nut  thereby  fail,  but  such  conditions 
shall  l>e  rejected  and  the  intent  of  the  donor  carried  out  as  near  as  may  be. 

Acts  188G,  No.  100:  Section  1.  Each  imrish  as  now  created  or  that  may  here- 
after be  created  in  the  State  shall  have  the  right  to  delegate  to  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  one  beneficiary  cadet, 
and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  shall  have  the  right  to  delegate  t<>  said  institution 
17  beneficiary  cadets,  or  one  from  each  ward  of  said  city;  siiid  beneficiaries  to 
remain  at  said  institution  four  years,  unle^s  sooner  graduated  or  otherwise  dis- 
charged: Prociiitd,  That  no  iK'neficiary  cadet  .shall  l^e  permitted  to  resign  from 
said  institution  without  the  consent  of  the  lx)ard  of  supervisors  thereof,  which 
consent  shall  1x3  given  only  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  such  as  serious  and  long 
protracted  ill  health, duly  declared  by  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon  of  said  institu- 
tion, or  other  comx)etent  physician,  to  be  of  such  luiture  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  said  cadet  to  pursue  his  studies  with  advautiige. 

Sec.  2.  The  police  juiy  of  each  jiarish  and  the  city  council  of  New  Orleans, 
respectively,  may,  at  a  regular  meeting,  elect  the  numl)er  of  beneficiary  cadets  to 
which  said  parisn  or  city  is  entitled  as  aforesaid,  of  such  age  and  qualifications  as 
may  be  pres<Tibed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  admission  to  one  of  the  college 
classes  of  said  university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  shall  cause 
the  beneficiary  so  selected  to  reiK>rt  in  person  to  said  institution  on  or  before  said 
5th  day  of  October:  Provided ^  That  said  beneficiary  cadets  shall  bo  selected  from 
the  number  of  those  residents  of  said  parish  or  of  said  city  who  have  not  them- 
selves, nor  have  their  parents,  the  means  of  defraying  the  whole  of  their  necessary 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  support  at  said  institution,  which  facts  shall  be  duly 
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certified  to  the  president  of  said  institution  by  the  i)re8idont  of  said  police  jurv  or 
said  city  council  of  New  Orleans  as  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  l>eiief . 

Sec.  3.  For  the  maintenance  and  board  of  said  Ixjneficiaries  in  said  institution 
the  sum  of  §10,710  is  appropriated  annually,  for  two  years,  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  apx)ropriated.     *    *    ♦ 

Sec.  4.  For  the  maintenance  and  Ixiard  of  said  beneficiaries  in  said  institution 
the  i)olice  juries  of  the  several  iiarishes  and  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  are  authorized  and  omjiowerod  to  ai)propriate  out  of  their  respective 
treasuries  a  sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  necessary  exx>enses  of  said  cadets  as 
apiK)intcKl  under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  the  exi>ense  of  no  cadet 
shall  exceed  $250  per  amium:  Provided  further.  That  under  no  circumstances 
shall  any  part  of  this  sum  bo  paid  by  the  Stat-e. 

Sec.  5.  In  ord(?r  to  take  advantage  of  the  riglit  granted  to  each  parish  and  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  section  1  of  this  act,  each  parish  and  said  citv  shall 
make  an  appropriation  of  $150  i)er  annum  out  of  any  money  in  its  treasury  for  the 
maintenance  and  board  in  siiid  instituti(m  of  eai'h  beneficiary  cadet  delegated  by 
said  parish  or  said  city,  said  sum  to  ])e  piiid  to  the  treasurer  of  such  institution 
before  the  admission  of  said  cadet:  and  the  jx^wer  to  make  such  ai)propriation  is 
hereby  grjinted  to  the  jwlice  juries  of  the  several  parishes  and  to  the  city  council 
of  New  Orleans. 

Acts  of  1W8,  No.lflO:  Gives  lejarislativo  assent  to  gri*ants  of  money  by  Coni?rt»s8  to  o^ttablish 
"ugrricultiirul  exiK^riment  stations"  antl  ratifies  tlio  resolutions  adoptou  on  April  5,  1H«7,  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univei*sity  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
in  connection  therewith. 

Act«  180*i,  No.  17:  Provides  "that  full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratification,  and  assent  are 
hereby  made"  by  the  State  to  an  act  of  Congress  tJuly  ^,  1S62«)  applying  a  portion  of  the  prf>- 
ceeds  of  public  Liuds  to  the  endowment  of  coll-.'g<'S  for  the  benefit  of  ugnculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Sec.  1331.  The  "State  Seminary  of  Learning,'* ^established  near  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  shall  be  hereafter  designat4.^d  as  **  The  Lou- 
isiana State  Seminary  of  L^'aming  and  Military  Academy,"  and  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  fourteen  supervisors,  who  shall  be  a  body  corporate  under 
the  style  and  title  of  the  **  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary 
of  Learning  and  Military  Academy,"  with  the  right  as  such  to  use  a  common  seal, 
and  who  shall  be  callable  in  law  to  receive  all  donations,  subscriptions,  and  bequests 
in  trust  for  said  seminary  and  academy,  and  to  receive  all  debts  which  may  l)ecome 
the  i)roperty  of  said  seminary  and  academy,  and  to  sue  and  l>e  sued  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  in  general  to  do  all  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  seminary  and  academy 
which  are  incident  to  Ixxlies  coriK)rate. 

Sec.  1332.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  of 
suiH-Tvisors,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  sui>erintendent  of  i>nl>- 
lic  education,  and  [the]  State  engint^r  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  said  board. 
Th(?  remaining  ten  members  thereof  shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and 
\\'ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  four  years,  and  they  shall  continue 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  office  until  their  successors  are  qualified,  and  they 
sliall  l)e  removed  by  the  same  i)()wcr  and  in  the  same  manner  as  pro\ided  for  in 
their  appointment.  The  governor  shall  select  said  remaining  meml^ers  as  fol- 
lows.   ♦    ♦    * 

Sec.  1334.  Tlie  board  of  supervisors  shall  have  i>ower  to  engage  a  sui)erintendent 
and  other  i^rofessors  and  all  other  officers  necessary  for  ctonducting  the  literary, 
financial,  and  civil  concerns  and  interests  of  the  said  seminary  and  academy,  and 
to  remove  the  sjime  at  pleiisure;  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
and  all  other  officers,  tuition  fees,  and  all  other  charges;  to  estal)lish  rules  for 
tho  good  government  and  discipline  of  the  students;  to  i)rescri])e  the  duties  of 
all  officers,  servants,  and  others;  to  confer  diplomas,  upon  the  rtK^onmiendation 
of  tlie  superintendent  and  faculty,  on  students  for  i)roficiency  in  any  branch  of 
science  or  department  of  learning,  and  in  general  to  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  may  be  deemed  iie(!essary  for  the  proper  govemmoTit  of  the  said 
seminary  and  academy  and  for  x)romoting  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded, 
but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  ccmstrued  as  obligating  the  State  to  i)ay  any 
debts  contracted  by  the  lx)ard  of  supervisors  in  case  they  should  at  any  time 
exceed  the  appropriation  made  for  the  support  of  said  seminary  and  academy. 

Skc.  1335.  In  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  the  said  seminary  and  academy  the 
board  of  supervisors  shall  cause  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  military  branches 
of  science,  tne  students  shall  lx>  styled  "  cadets,"  and  shall  compose  a  military  cori^s 

«Auj,'Ust30,  IXflO. 

^  SubJMt^uently  known,  by  an  act  of  1«70.  as  tho  Louisiana  State  University.  Gen.  W.T.  Sher* 
man  wiis.its  first  sujHjrintendent. 
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under  the  command  of  the  snperintendent  and  such  other  professors  as  may  be 
assigned  to  that  branch  of  instmction.  They  shall  constitute  a  gnard  to  all  pub- 
lic property,  arms,  or  munitions  now  there  or  which  may  be  hereafter  assembled 
there,  and  the  superintendent  shall  receipt  for  all  such  property,  arms,  or  muni- 
tions, and  obey  all  orders  relative  to  their  preservation  or  delivery  he  may  receive 
from  the  governor  of  the  State.  • 

Skc.  1830.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  the  superintend- 
ent a  commissi(m  as  (-olonel,  and  to  sych  other  professors  as  may  be  assigned  to 
command  commissions  as  majors,  captains,  or  lieutenants,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  command;  that  such  commissions  shall  not  entitle  the  holders  to 
any  rank  in  the  militia  of  the  State  or  to  any  claims  whatever  to  compensation 
other  than  what  is  attached  to  their  positions  as  professors. 

Sec.  1:M0.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  at  their  first  meeting  elect  a  secretary, 
who  shall  record,  attest,  and  i)reservo  their  proceedings,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall 

five  Ixmd  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  in  such  sum  as  shall  be 
etermined  by  the  Iward. 

Sec.  1341.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  immediately  after 
their  organization,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  at  the  semi- 
nary, the  number  of  professors,  and  to  draw  up  a  project  of  the  system  so 
adopted. 

Sec.  1342.  The  lK)ard  of  supervisors  shall  at  all  times  conform  to  such  laws  as 
the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  enact  for  their  government,  and  the  said 
seminary  shall  in  all  things  and  at  all  times  bo  subject  to  the  control  of  the  leg- 
islature; and  the  said  board  of  supervisors  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  embracing  a  full  account  of  the 
disbursements  and  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  said  seminary. 

Sec.  1343.  No  gambling  house  or  drinking  saloon  or  store  for  the  barter  or  sale 
of  tiny  kind  of  merchandise  whatsoever  shall  be  established  within  2  miles  of  said 
institution. 

Sec.  KU4.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  l>oard  of  super^isors  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy  to  require  the  professor  of  engineer- 
ing and  the  professors  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  to  8i)end  not  less 
than  four  months  of  every  year  in  making  jointly  a  topographical  and  geological 
survey  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  till  the  whole  work  is  completed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  legislature. 

Skc.  1345.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  professor  of  engineering  and  chemistry 
to  make,  on  the  3 1st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  detailed  reports,  with  the  nec- 
essary maps  and  diagrams  of  their  survey,  to  the  superintendent  of  said  institu- 
tion, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  supermtendent  to  forward  said  reports  with 
his  own  annual  reiK)rt  to  the  board  of  supervisors  for  transmittal  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  annual  report  of  said  board. 

Sec.  1346.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  said  institution  to  con- 
sider the  topographical  and  geological  survey  of  the  State  as  herein  provided  for 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  said  institution  and  to  superintend  the  same 
accordingly. 

Sec.  1347.  Said  professors  of  engineering  and  chemistry  *  *  *  l^e  allowed  each 
the  sum  of  $500  for  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  in  the  ix»rformance  of  said 
duties,  to  be  i)aid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution  on  the  warrant  of  the  i)resi- 
dent  or  vice-president  of  said  board  of  supervisors. 

Acts  1880.  No.  87.  Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  a  uYiiversity  for  the  education  of  i>ersons  of  color,  to  be  named  and  entitled 
the  **  Southern  University."  '* 

Sec.  2.  The  said  university  shall  be  governed  and  directed  by  a  lx>ard  of  trustees, 
to  be  comj)osed  of  twelve  mem])ers,  who  shall  be  appointt^d  by  the  governor  by  and 
with  the  a<lvice  and  consent  of  the  senate:  Provided,  That  at  least  four  of  said 
board  of  twelve  shall  be  appointed  from  the  colored  race;  vacancies  shall  be  filled 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  dur- 
ing four  years,  Imt  any  member  failing  to  attend  two  successive  regular  meetings 
of  the  board  shall,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  good  cause,  be  considered  no 
longer  a  memlier  of  said  l>oard,  and  the  governor,  on  receiving  official  notice  of 
such  absence  from  the  president  of  the  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  the 
same,  shall  immediately  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

Sec.  3.  Six  members  of  said  board,  at  a  stated  or  regularly  called  session,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 


a  The  coiuBtitation  (art.  256)  reooflrnizes  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  the 
Southern  Univernity,  now  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleann  for  the  education  of  persona 
of  color;  and  In  the  case  of  the  Southern  University  no  annual  appropriation  for  maintenance 
and  sapport  shall  exceed  $10,000. 
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Sec.  4.  Said  board  of  tmstoes  shall  be  cmix)wer(?(l  to  cle>ct  from  among  their  own 
memliers  a  president  and  vice-president  of  the  board,  a  secretary,  and  treasurer; 
the  treasurer  shall  give  Ixmd  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  shall  iiay  out  money  only  upon  warrants  issued  by  the  president 
of  the  boar<l,  countersignt?d  by  the  president  of  the  faculty:  Provided,  That  the 
treasurer  shall  not  l>e  a  professor  or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  university, 
and  shall  not  Ix)  interested,  dir(H.^tly  or  indire<'tlj.  in  any  contract  for  furnishing 
supplies  or  articles  of  any  kind  to  the  university:  Provided  further,  That  at  the 
discretion  of  the  l)oard  the  two  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  combined 
in  one  i)ers(m. 

Sec.  5.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  bo  empowerctl  to  (^nact  general  rules  and 
by-laws  for  the  said  university  in  all  its  department;*,  and  to  elect  a  president  of 
the  faculty,  professors,  and  teachers,  and  determine  their  compensation;  also,  all 
officers  and  emi^loyees  that  may  bo  necessary,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and 
comi)ensation. 

Ski  '.  0.  Said  university  shall  l>e  organized  as  a  corivoration  under  the  general 
laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  trustees  thereof  shall  1x3  capable  in  law  to 
receive  all  donations,  tnLsts,  and  bequests  made  to  the  '*  Southern  University," 
and  manage  the  same,  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  courts  of  justice,  and  to  do  all  other 
acits  in  the  premises  incident  to  such  trustees. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  established  by  siiid  lK>ard  of  trustees  a  facultv  of  arts  and 
letters,  which  shall  be  comixstent  to  instnict  in  every  branch  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  under  rules  of  and  in  concurrence  with  the  ]x>ard  of  trustees,  to 
graduate  students  and  grant  all  degrees  appertaining  to  letters  and  arts  known  to 
universities  and  colL^ges  in  Europe  and  America  on  ptjrsons  comi)etent  and  deserv- 
ing the  same.  There  may  also  l)e  established  by  said  board  of  trustees  a  dei>art- 
ment  of  law  and  me<licine.  The  department  of  law  shall  consist  of  three  or  more 
learned  professors,  learned  and  skilled  in  the  i)ractice  of  law  in  this  State,  who 
shall  be  required  to  give  a  full  course  of  lecturt»s  on  iuk^rnational,  constitutional, 
commercial,  and  municipjd  or  civil  law,  and  instruction  in  the  practice  thereof. 
TTio  medical  department  of  the  university  sluill  consist  of  not  less  tlian  three 
professors.  They  shall  Ix*  appointed  by  the  Ixuird  of  trustees  from  regular  prac- 
ticing physicians  of  the  State.  The  degree  of  ba<'helor  of  law^  and  doctor  of  med- 
icine, granted  by  them,  shall  authorize  the  iiersou  on  whom  it  is  conferred  to 
practice  law  and  physic  and  surgery  in  this  State  (as  amended  by  act  90, 1888). 


CHAPTER  11. 
FRANKLIN'S  INFLUENCE  IN  A]\IERIOAN  EDUCATION. 

By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 


The  riches  of  a  country  are  to  be  valaed  by  the  quantity  of  labor  its  inliabitants  are  able  to 
purchase,  and  not  by  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  they  possess.— i^anWin. 

Neither  must  we  cast  a  slight  upon  education,  which  is  the  first  and  fairest  thins:  that  the 
best  of  men  over  have,  and  whi<:h,  though  liable  to  take  wrong  direction,  id  capable  of  reforma- 
tion.   And  this  work  of  reformation  Ls  the  great  business  of  every  man  while  ho  lives.— P/afo. 

I  think  a  general  government  necessary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  that  may 
not  be  a  blessing  if  well  administered;  and  I  believe,  further,  that  this  is  likely  to  bo  well 
administered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done 
before  it,  when  the  people  shall  bwrome  corrupted  as  to  need  dosiwtic  government,  being  inca* 
pable  of  any  other.— Franklin. 
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THE  ARTISAN  AND  THE  ART. 

Among  the  creative  minds  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one 
whoso  sanity  has  profoundly  influence*!  jxisterity.  Ho  was  an 
American,  the  new  world's  gift  to  the  old.  It  has  been  common  to  praise  him 
tliose  hundred  years.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people  and  was  familiar  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  His  ancestry  enrolled  a  long  line  of  freemen,  when  to  be 
free  by  right  was  a  greater  h(>n(»r  than  a  patent  of  no])ility.  Through  the  cen- 
turies of  their  enjoj-ment  of  a  free  estate  his  ancestors  followed  habits  which  made 
them  thrifty  and  wise.  For  mr)re  than  four  score  yeaio  of  the  fertile  eighteenth 
century  he  grew  with  its  growtU  and  ho  rii)eued  in  the  closing  years  of  its  rich 
maturity.  Among  hLs  cont^finporaries,  and  they  included  Hume  and  Voltaire,  he 
was  assigned  a  unique  i^lace  by  common  consent.  To  men  whether  of  low  or  of 
high  degree  his  relations  were  normal;  indeed  ho  was  so  much  the  cosmopolitan 
that  his  name  before  his  death  became  tlie  American  name  most  familiar  to 
Europeans,  and  in  his  own  country  as  familiar  as  Washington's. 

Yet  this  man,  this  child  of  an  ancient  line  of  English  frank- 
^  ^  *  lins,  this  plain  American  who  stood  before  Kings,  was  some- 
what unconventional  in  his  education,  for  he  became  a  "wise  man  by  teaching 
himself.  His  records  of  the  process  of  his  self -culture  remain  the  maxims  of  a 
world  experience.    Intimately  knowing  himself,  he  know  all  men.  and  therefore 
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his  coiiiznents  on  his  own  education  have  generic  value.  The  mechanics  of  edu- 
cation, which  distinguishes  the  modem  systems,  he  knew  well  and  prized  little. 
Though  they  largely  J&ll  the  eye  of  later  generations,  they  did  not  blind  him.  He 
never  suggested  any  device  for  shortening  the  distance  between  jwinta  measured 
on  a  straight  line,  nor  to  the  armory  of  teaching  did  he  contribute  any  instrument 
wherewith  one  may  learn  without  thinking.  To  him  life  was  a  series  of  adjust- 
ments, and  education  was  subjective  because  it  is  a  process  in  8elf-a<ljustment. 
With  him  self -culture  is  a  series  into  eternity  and  man  is  given  a  place  in  the  file 
not  of  the  worst  rank.  Unlike  some  of  his  eminent  contemi)oraries  he  was  not 
secretive.  His  exjierience  like  life  itself  was  a  property  of  man  and  akin  to  the 
exi)eriences  of  others,  therefore  it  had  a  general  value,  and  its  utilities  truly  com- 
prehended contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

^^  His  imselfishness  was  of  the  kind  that  we  see  in  trees  and 

plants,  which  fruit  in  duo  season  with  no  thought  of  making 
the  human  race  their  debtors.  As  the  race  cherishes  trees  and  plants,  so,  and  in 
greater  degree,  should  it  cherish  the  memory  of  its  o\\ni  members  who  have  pro- 
duced wholesome  ideas  and  have  loft  good  works.  To  such  as  do  these  things 
education  is  not  a  secret  art.  It  is  a  jirocess  oi>en  to  all  men.  It  is  a  condition, 
not  an  aspect  of  life.  The  economy  of  education  is  a  Hioi*al  thrift,  and  an  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  a  social  fun(?tion.  It  is  not  a  mere  academic  afterthought,  an 
epilogue  to  reality  spoken  by  the  si^eculatist.  The  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
was  an  economist,  for  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  world  that  the  unit  of  the 
measure  of  value  is  labor:  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  confute  the  ancient  and 
false  doctrine  that  wealth  consists  only  in  the  possession  of  land,  of  precious 
metals,  of  jewels  and  other  chattels.  He  learned  his  ec^onomy  by  large  and  inti- 
mate association  ^vith  his  fellow-men.  Obscure  and  isolated  data  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  his  ideas.  All  the  world  was  the  parish  of  his  intellec;ti<m;  ho 
was  a  ser\-ant  to  truth.  His  work,  like  that  of  Homer,  was  as  simi)le  as  art.  His 
process  in  self-cultun^  was  natural. 

This  man  was  Benjamin  Franklin.  As  Hume  stands  to  phi- 
losophy, so  stiinds  Franklin  to  the  world  of  afl^airs.  He  taught 
Malthus,  Ricardo,  and  Adfim  Smith,  because  he  knew  men.  His  aptest  scholar 
was  himself.  Nor  did  he  omit  that  adjustment  too  often  missed  by  i^en— the  pro- 
vision for  the  spread  of  his  ideas.  Yet  he  did  not  assume  the  oriu'ular,  though  he 
proved  to  be  a  prophet.  Nations  have  prospered  by  adhering  to  his  principles. 
The  general  welfare  of  man  has  rea(rhed  a  higher  level  because  he  lived.  His 
name  is  identified  with  the  foimding  of  instituticms  whose  utility  insures  their 
permanency,  and  he  was  wise  (jiiough  to  know  that  the  most  permanent  founda- 
tions in  the  world  are  educati<mal.  The  public  library  which  he  founded  in 
Philadelphia — the  first  in  Amc  ricra  and  the  parent  of  thousands  of  others— has 
contributed  to  the  educati(m  of  the  i>eoi)le  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
Philosophical  Society,  tlie  oldest  learned  society  in  this  country,  was  founded  by 
him  and  has  l)een  a  ctordinating  force  in  furthering  the  cause  of  all  forms  of 
knowledge.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  inception  of  which  he  was 
the  leading  spirit,  has  trained  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Millions  of  men, 
ignorant  of  the  wisdom  of  Adam  Smith,  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  of  later  econo- 
mists of  eminence,  have  Ikh^u  taught  habits  of  thrift  and  have  l>etter  jjrovided  for 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  themselves  by  practicing  the  homely  precepts  of 
Poor  Richard.  Who  can  estimate  that  multitude,  in  all  lands  blessed  with  civili- 
zation, who  have  foimd  jileasure,  encouragement,  and  instruction  in  reading  and 
rereading  the  first  of  American  biographies? 

It  can  not  be  unprofitable,  therefore,  to  trace  the  principles 

and  narrate  the  history  of  that  educatioiuil  process  and  that 

economy  with  which  Franklin  is  identified.    He  who   looks   for  simplicity  in 
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modem  edncational  methods  is  soon  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  On  acconnt  of 
the  system,  the  books,  and  the  teachers  he  can  not  see  the  scholars.  Theories 
and  discussions  often  exclude  economy.  Not  soldiers,  but  strategy  and  tactics 
IK)8ses8  the  field.  The  tenant  neglects  to  pay  his  rent  in  order  to  discuss  it.  The 
laborer  forsakes  his  hire  in  order  to  speculate  upon  it.  A  system  of  education 
instead  of  being  a  natural  process  may  be  made  a  tyrannical  schedule.  It  may 
become  an  exercise  with  books  instead  of  an  evolution  of  a  soul  by  self -culture. 

Franklin  stands  easily  with  the  first;  with  Homer,  from  whom 

all  later  poets  take  inspiration;  with  Plato,  who  distributes  the 
germens  of  philosophy;  with  Ciesar,  who  taught  war  and  politics  with  equal  ease; 
with  Hume  and  Burke,  who  examined  the  foundations  of  politics  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  revised  the  definitions  of  the  state.  With  these  stands  Frank- 
lin, the  apostle  of  individuality,  upon  which  the  modern  representative  state 
rests.  Given  the  individual,  and,  according  to  Franklin,  you  have  the  state. 
The  culture  of  the  individual  is  a  measure  of  the  culture  of  the  state..  Thus  he 
is  the  Socrates  of  modem  times;  the  American  Socrates. 

Franklin's  ideas  of  education  and  economy  and  their  influ- 
temjt^^^*^^"*  ^^    ®^^®  ^^  America  are  the  subject  of  my  story.    In  outlining 

his  ideas  of  education,  I  shall  touch  on  his  economic  notions, 
for  a  man's  political  economy  must  be  understood  before  attempting  to  under- 
stand his  ideas  on  other  subjects.  The  interests  of  self-culture  are  permanent, 
and  their  direction  and  administration  determine  the  course  of  public  opinion. 
The  influence  of  Franklin's  self -culture  is  immeasurable:  its  regulating  principles 
may  for  a  time  be  obscured,  but,  like  other  principles,  they  ultimately  prevail. 

He  tells  us  that  he  '*  was  born  and  bred  in  jwverty  and  obscur- 
^irth  and  bn>ed-  ^^y^  ^^^^  which  he  emerged  to  a  state  of  affluence  and  some 

degree  of  rei)utation  in  the  world,  and  that  he  went  through 
hfe  with  a  considerable  share  of  felicity."  He  frequently  reflected  on  his  worldly 
prosperity  and  was  hai)py  to  record  that  his  family  was  of  homely  but  goodly 
stock  of  the  middle  class  of  ancient  England,  and  that  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Peter  Folger,  even  so  distinguished  a  divine  as  Cotton  Mather  had  made 
honorable  mention  as  *'a  godly,  le.imed  Englishman." 

He  was  not  sent  to  college,  because  his  father  considered  a  college  education 
too  exi)ensive;  "the  mean  living  many  so>  educated  were  afterwards  able  to 
obtain  *'  was  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  elder  Franklin  that  worldly  success  was  not 
surely  to  be  won  after  so  great  an  exi)ense. 

To  understand  Franklin's  notions  of  self -culture  it  is  neces- 
hTO??ra^ing.^^^^^    ^^^'  ^  trace  his  own.    He  remembered  in  his  old  age  how  his 

father  *'  at  his  table  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  he  could,  some 
sensible  friend  or  neighbor  to  converse  with,  and  always  took  care  to  start  some 
ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  discourse  which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of 
his  children.  By  this  means  he  tume<l  our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and 
prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life."  This  insight  into  his  childhood  shows  how  early 
in  life  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of  things  ingenious 
or  useful,  and  to  the  end  he  judged  of  the  value  of  men's  labors  by  their  useful- 
ness to  mankind. 

When  it  was  to  be  dwided  at  what  employment  he  should  be  put,  his  father 
sought  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  by  taking  him  to  walk  with  him  *'  and 
see  joiners,  bricklayers,  turners,  braziers,  etc.,  at  their  work,  that  ho  might 
observe  my  inclination  and  endeavor  to  fix  it  on  some  trade  or  profession  that 
would  keep  me  on  land.  It  has  ever  since  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  good 
workmen  handle  their  tools,  and  it  has  been  often  useful  to  me  to  have  learnt  so 
much  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  do  some  trifling  jobs  in  the  house,  when  a  workman 
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could  not  readily  be  got,  and  to  construct  little  machines  for  my  experiments 
while  the  intention  of  making  the  exi)criment  was  fresh  and  wann  in  my  mind." 
From  a  child  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  the  little  money 
whin  a^chUd!^^*'^**'*^  ^^*  ^^™®  ^^^  ^^^  hands  he  spent  for  books.  It  is  natural  for 
a  man  to  insist  tliat  the  education  of  the  yoimg  should  be  like 
that  which  he  receivetl  himself.  The  books  which  Franklin  read  in  his  boyhood 
remained  in  his  opinion  the  proper  books  for  all  cliildren  to  read.  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Burton's  Historical  Collections,  De  Foe's  Essay  on  Projects,  and  Dr. 
Mather's  Essays  to  do  Gk)od  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal  events  of 
his  life.  It  may  be  said  that  two  of  these  books.  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  De  Foe's 
Essiiy  on  Projects,  are  among  the  most  fertile  books  of  all  ages.  In  evidence  it 
may  be  said  that,  except  the  Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  more  freely  road  through- 
out the  world  than  any  other  book,  and  De  Foe's  Essay  on  Projects  contains  inti- 
mations and  projections  of  nearly  lill  the  most  salutary  reforms  in  morals,  in  law, 
and  in  practical  ethics  that  have  blessed  the  world  since  it  was  written. 

It  was  his  bookish  inclinations  whicli  made  him  a  printer,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  illustrated,  whenever  he  had  occasiim  to  speak  or  write  on  such  matters, 
how  his  training  as  a  printer  determined  his  ideas  in  education. 

His  mind  was  universal,  and  he  was  therefore  interested  in  all  human  affairs. 
As  a  boy  he  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  drama,  and  throughout  life  was  fond  of 
the  theater.  On  this  mimic  stage  he  saw  the  larger  action  of  life  epitomized,  and 
from  the  conduct  of  the  players  on  the  stage  he  was  doubtless  able  to  draw  con- 
clusions of  value  to  him  in  liis  large,  diplomatic  action.  Throughout  his  works 
are  constant  references  to  the  plays  of  the  day,  and  ho  is  fond  of  illustrating  a 
letter  to  a  friend  by  a  passing  remark  on  some  popular  piece.  His  boyhood  was 
cast  in  the  ago  of  ballad  mongery ,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  enjoined  that  kind 
of  scribbling.  The  i>etty  vender  of  street  ballads  is  the  i)otent  illustration  in  our 
day  of  the  persistency  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

A  bookish  ]K)y  would  make  friends  of  bookisli  lads,  and  one  Jolm  Collins,  with 
whom  he  early  became  acquainted,  enabled  him  to  enter  uix>n  a  new  ei)och  in 
life — the  epoch  of  conversation.  Between  these  l)oys  there  were  long  contro- 
versies on  tlie  passing  qw^tions  of  the  day,  and  the  various  theories  in  the  pro- 
jection of  which  youth  is  so  fertile.  Collins  denied  *'the  i)ropriety  of  educating 
the  female  sex  in  learning  and  their  abilities  for  study."  Franklin  took  the 
opposite  side  and  seems  to  have  converted  himself  into  an  advocate  of  woman's 
education.  This  controversy,  left  unsettled  in  conversation,  was  carried  on  by 
correspondence,  and  Franklin  thus  ]>egan  as  a  writer. 

Tlirce  or  four  letters  on  a  side  had  passt^l,  he  tells  us,  when  his  father  happened 
to  find  the  pajKU's  and  read  them.  Without  entering  into  the  discussion,  he  t(X)k 
occasion  to  talk  to  his  sou  about  the  luamier  of  his  writing:  observ(»d  that,  though 
he  had  the  advantage  of  his  antagonist  in  correct  spelling  and  pointing  (which 
young  Franklhi  owed  to  the  printing  housi'),  he  fell  far  short  in  elegance  of 
expression,  in  method,  and  in  perspicuity,  of  whi(*h  he  convinced  his  son  l>y  several 
instances.  Franklin  saw  the  justi<:e  of  his  fatht^r's  remarks,  and  thence  grew 
more  attentive  to  style  in  writing,  and  dotennined  to  improve  his  own. 

This  proof  of  his  al>ility  to  compare  himself  with  others  is  significant,  for  it 
illustrates  one  of  the  chief  i)owers  of  his  mind.  He  was  quick  to  notice  ixnuts  of 
sui^eriority  or  of  inferiority,  and,  Ixnng  ambitious  to  excel,  pro- 
piJitSTn.^"***  "'  '''""'  ^'t'eded  in  a  practical  way  to  overcome  his  deficiencies.  His 
method  became,  in  his  opinion,  the  right  i^rocedure  for  all 
other  persons  in  a  similar  condition,  and  it  was  later  formuhited  by  him  as  a 
method  in  education.  It  was  in  brief  to  imitate  the  best  writings  of  the  day. 
Happily  for  him  Addison  was  then  giving  the  S^KJctator  to  the  world,  and  an  odd 
volume,  the  third,  fell  into  his  liands.     The  reading  of  it  produced  a  sensiition  new 
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to  him;  be  read  it  again  and  again  and  was  delighted,  and  he  afterwards  laid 
down  the  proposition  that  all  children  conld  derive  the  same  benefit  from  the 
Spectator  which  he  had  derived. 

His  method  was  simple,  yet  original;  it  was  to  read  the  Spectator  and  to  rewrite 
it  from  memory;  to  compare  his  version  with  the  original,  and  to  correct  and 
rewrite  it  until  his  own  composition  was  as  i)erfect  as  that  of  Addison  himself. 
This  taught  him  the  limitations  of  his  own  vocabulary,  and  led  him  afterwards  to 
insert  in  his  plan  for.  the  education  of  youth  a  provision  for  the  study  of  the  dic- 
tionary. In  his  Sketch  of  an  English  School  he  advises  for  the  use  of  first  or 
lowest  class,  to  which  children  of  the  age  at  which  he  began  reading  the  Spectator 
would  belong,  that  **  a  vocabulary  of  the  most  usual  difficult  words  might  be 
formed  with  explanations,  and  they  might  daily  get  a  few  of  those  words  and 
explanations  by  heart,  which  would  a  little  exercise  their  memories;  or  at  least 
they  might  write  a  number  of  them  in  a  small  book  for  the  purpose,  which  would 
help  to  fix  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  their  minds  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
everyone  with  a  little  dictionary  for  his  future  use." 

His  own  boyish  exi)eriences  taught  him  his  need  of  a  vocabulary,  of  his  using 
the  word  exactly  responsive  to  the  thought,  the  best  word  that  could  be  found. 
This  opinion,  formulated  in  the  Sketch  of  an  English  School  for  the  Considera- 
tion of  the  Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer,  was 
plainly  the  result  of  his  experience  in  self -education;  and  when  he  tells  us  in  his 
Autobiography  that  he  made  verses  because  their  comi>o8ition 
^J5^  he  wrote  j^j^  j^jj^  under  the  constant  necessity  of  searching  for  a  vari- 
ety of  words  and  for  words  exactly  suited  to  the  thought,  and 
that  he  turned  tales  into  verse,  and  after  he  had  forgotten  the  prose  turned  them 
back  again,  and  in  this  manner,  by  comparing  his  work  afterwards  with  the 
original,  discovered  his  faults  and  amended  them,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  value 
of  comparison  in  education;  that  is,  comparison  made  for  practical  purposes.  So 
I)erfectly  did  this  scheme  work  that,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  delightful  way,  he  some- 
times had  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that  in  certain  parts  of  small  import  he  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the  method  or  the  language  of  the  original,  and 
this  encouraged  him  to  think  that  he  might  jwssibly  in  time  come  to  be  a  **  toler- 
able English  writer." 

To  reach  this  height  he  was  extremely  ambitious,  and  to  show  how  such  a 
result  was  possible  for  anyone  who,  like  himself,  was  an  indented  apprentice,  he 
records  that  his  time  for  making  these  exercises  and  for  reading  was  at  night 
after  his  work  was  done  or  in  the  morning  before  it  began  or  even  on  Sundays 
when  he  was  alone,  and,  as  he  rather  disliked  to  attend  church,  he  stayed  at  home 
and  eased  his  conscience  by  i>erfecting  himself  in  English  stylo.  Certainly  the 
judgment  of  ix>sterity  has  awarded  him  high  rank  in  English  composition.  He 
takes  i>ains  to  tell  us  how  his  self -education  was  a  success  and  how  all  other 
people;  if  they  choose,  may  educate  themselves  and  become  "tolerable  English 
writers." 

He  soon  discovered  his  ignorance  of  mathematics,  and  at  17 
mrtic  JSfl^c!'*^^"  ^'as  old  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Ho  overcame  his  deft- 
ciency  as  he  had  overcome  that  in  composition.  He  took 
Cocker's  Arithmetic  and  went  through  the  whole  by  himself  **  with  great  ease." 
Not  only  arithmetic,  but  b(X)ks  of  navigation  (Seller's  and  Shenny*s)  were  stud- 
ied in  the  same  manner,  but  having  no  practical  use  for  the  higher  mathematics 
he  never  pursued  them.  About  this  time  he  rea<l  Locke  On  the  Human  Under- 
standing, and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Messrs.  du  Port  Royal. 

Intent  on  improving  in  language,  he  found  an  English  grammar.  Greenwood's, 
at  the  end  of  which  **  there  were  tT\'o  little  sketches  of  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and 
logic,  the  latter  finisiiiQg  ^^jj  ^  specimen  of  a  dispute  in  the  Socratic  method," 
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and  ho  soon  aiterwards  procured  Xenoi>lion'8  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates.  He 
had  made  a  discovery.  Addison  had  charmed  him,  but  Xenophon  captivated 
him,  and  from  Xenophon  he  learned  the  greatest  lesson  of  his  life.  **  From  that 
time,"  says  he,  "I  adopted  it,  dropped  my  abrnpt  contradiction  and  jKJsitive 
argumentation,  and  put  on  the  humble  inquirer  and  doubter." 

Again  and  again  from  his  Autobiography,  and  from  other 
aff?of  booira***^*^^  sources,  we  learn  how,  through  his  long  life,  ho  avoided  dog- 
matic disputation  and  won  his  cause  quite  as  much  by  his 
master^'  of  the  art  of  doubting  and  questioning  as  by  his  iKDwers  of  confutation. 
He  was  a  bom  dijilomat  and  his  sense  of  the  iirinciples  of  diplomacy  was  thus 
early  manifest.  So  important  did  the  Socratic  method  become,  in  his  ideas  of 
education,  that  in  drawing  up  his  Proiwsals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth 
in  Pennsylvania,  out  of  which  grew  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  encour- 
aged all  those  studies  which  involve  conversation  and  writing.  Ho  would  acquaint 
youth  with  the  best  models  among  the  ancients.  But  his  diplomatic  experience 
made  him  familiar  with  the  feebleness  of  mere  talk,  and  ho  concluded  that  as 
modem  political  oratory  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  i)en  and  press,  its  advantages 
over  the  ancients  in  some  respects  ought  to  he  shown,  as,  for  instance,  that  its 
effects  are  more  extensive  and  more  lasting. 

Thus  he  anticipated  the  age  of  b(X)ks,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  numer- 
ous producti<^ns  of  pen  and  press  in  later  times,  and  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
enormous  and  sui^erior  power  of  the  printed  page  over  the  spoken  word;  so  from 
his  own  exx>erience  he  advocated  studies  by  which  the  human  mind  is  most  widely 
reached  and  most  powerfully  influenced.  His  own  writings  are  frequently  in  the 
Socratic  method. 

In  his  Sketch  of  an  English  Sc-liool  he  advix^ated  the  trading  of  short  ])ieces  by  the 
master,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  a  number  in  the  Spectator,  with  the  proi)er 
modulations  of  voice,  duo  emphasis,  and  suitable  action  where  action  is  required, 
and  that  the  youtli  should  imitate  the  manner  of  the  original.  The  beauties  of  the 
piece  were  to  be  discussed  by  the  instructor,  and,  from  a  variety  of  rea<liugs  by 
which  good  styles  of  all  kinds  were  made  known,  children  should  learn  to  imitate 
such  excellence  and  be  able  readily  to  put  their  tlioughts  into  the  form  best 
adai)tcd  to  accomplish  jthe  end. 

Having  discovered  the  value  of  the  Socratic  method,  he 
est\'.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  discovered  the  value  of  expressing  himself  in  terms  of 
modest  diffidence,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  noted  for 
the  modesty  with  which  he  advanced  his  opinions.  Perhaps  no  illustration  of  this 
quality  is  finer  than  his  speech  read  to  the  convention  of  1787  in  its  closing  hours. 
Franklin  himself  was  too  feeble  to  deliver  it,  and  his  colleague,  James  Wilson, 
read  it  for  him.  Perhaps  this  si)eech  gave  us  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

I  confess  that  there  are  several  parts  in  this  Constitution  [said  he]  that  I  do 
not  at  present  approve,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  1  shall  never  approve  them:  for, 
having  lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many  instances  of  being  obliged  by  better 
information  or  fuller  consideration  to  change  opinions,  even  on  important  subjects, 
which  I  once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be  otherwise.  It  is,  therefore,  that  the 
older  I  grow  the  more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my  own  judgment  and  to  pay  more 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  others.  Most  men,  indeed,  as  well  as  most  sects  in 
religion,  think  themselves  in  possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  whenever  others 
differ  from  them  it  is  so  far  error. 

And  then  he  characteristically  points  his  speech  by  a  happy  illustration.  Steele, 
a  Protestant  in  education,  tells  Pope — 

that  the  only  difference  between  our  churches  in  their  opinions  of  the  certainty  of 
their  doctrines  is  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  infallible  and  the  Church  of  England 
is  never  in  the  wrong.  But  though  so  many  private  x)er8ons  think  almost  as  highly 
of  their  own  infallibility  as  they  do  of  their  sect,  few  express  it  as  naturally  as  a 
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certain  French  lady,  who  in  a  dispute  with  her  siflter  said:  **  I  do  not  know  how" 
it  happens,  sister,  but  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself  that  is  always  in  the  right  '* — 
**i7  n'y  a  per  Sonne  que  vioVqui  a  toujour 8  raison.^^ 

It  is  not  often  that  the  lessons  of  childhood  regulate  one's- 
pro^*'"'^  *""  ''^'^'  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^*  *^®  Socratic  method  of  Franklin's  boyhood  deter- 
mined his  whole  later  attitude  toward  public  questions,  and 
probably,  more  than  any  other  characteristic  of  the  man,  made  him  the  most  suc- 
cessful diplomat  that  our  country  has  had.  Frequently,  in  addressing  his  younger 
friends,  he  laid  down  the  lesson  of  modest  diffidence  as  highly  conducive  to  prac- 
tical success  in  life.  If  we  advance  our  sentiments  too  dogmatically — so  ran  his 
defense  for  this  training— we  may  not  only  provoke  contradiction,  but  prevent  a 
candid  attention.    Thus  he  bases  his  philosophy  of  diffidence  ui)on  its  utility. 

The  facility  with  which  he  undertook  his  self -education  in  literature  and  in 
mathematics  characterizes  all  his  after  efforts  in  practical  affairs.  Throughout  his 
Autobiography  he  is  fond  of  mentioning  the  advantages  of  self-training.  Th& 
principle  which  won  success  in  rewriting  a  Spectator  he  applied  in  business,  and 
soon  detected  its  virtues  in  practical  affairs.  Like  all  self-educat«d  men,  his 
exi)erienco  crystallized  in  maxims,  some  of  which  he  formulated  himself , but  nearly 
all  of  which  he  took  from  the  experience  of  mankind  at  large. 

Like  Daniel  Webster,  Franklin  made  great  use  of  the  labor  of  others,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  his  account  of  the  principles  which  influenced  the  course  of  his 
life. 

My  parents  [he  writes]  had  early  given  me  religious  impres- 
d^btc^***^*^"^^*  ^  sions,  and  brought  me  through  my  childhood  piously  in  the 
dissenting  way.  But  I  was  scarce  15  when,  after  doubting  by 
turns  several  points,  as  I  found  them  disputed  in  the  different  books  I  read^ 
I  began  to  doubt  of  the  revelation  itself.  Some  books  against  deism  fell  intd 
my  hands.  They  were  said  to  be  the  substance  of  the  sermons  which  had  been 
preached  at  Boyle's  lectures.  It  happened  that  thev  wrought  an  effect  on  me 
quite  contrary  to  what  was  intended  by  them,  for  the  arguments  of  the  deists 
which  were  quoted  to  be  refuted  appeared  to  me  much  stronger  than  the  refuta- 
tions; in  short,  I  soon  became  a  thorough  deist. 

His  habit  of  doubting,  and  notably  in  cases  involving  difficulties  which  he  could 
not  overcome  by  an  adequate  reply,  bred  in  him  not  only  a  love  of  exi)eriment  to 
test  the  nature  of  phenomena,  but  led  him  to  remain  in  doubt  when  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  experimental- 
ists, and,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  whose  whole  philosophy  was  utilitarian,  his 
life  is  replete  with  apt  illustrations  of  the  utility  of  exi)eriments,  so  that  one  of  his 
biographers  is  able  to  give  several  pages  to  the  mere  enumeration  of  his  discov- 
eries, all  of  which  were  of  a  useful  kind,  such  as  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from 
smoky  chimneys,  the  practical  means  of  ventilation,  numerous  discoveries  in 
electricity,  the  determination  of  the  temi>erature  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  con- 
sumption by  a  fire  of  its  own  smoke,  and  the  construction  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments in  ships. 

So  strong  was  his  habit  of  observation  that  in  his  various 
Tmtkm^in'edm»^n'  journeys  across  the  ocean,  in  the  colonies,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent,  he  was  always  alert  to  detect 
not  only  the  wants  of  the  people  in  whatsoever  region  he  was  traveling,  and  the 
means  for  supplying  those  wants,  but  also  to  give  minute  attention  to  natural 
history,  as  when  on  his  first  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  England,  in  1726,  being 
then  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  records  in  his  journal  changes  in  the  color  of  dol- 
phins, and  experiments  with  them,  living  and  dead,  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  their  luster.  A  few  days  later  he  made  observations  on  a  shellfish  found 
upon  a  floating  weed  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  records  that,  in  order  to  strengthen 
liis  conjecture,  whether  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  development  of  this  crea- 
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tnre  were  true,  he  resolved  to  keep  *'the  weed  in  salt  water,  renewing  it  every 
day  till  he  came  on  shore,  by  this  experiment  to  see  whether  any  more  crabs  will 
be  produced  or  not  in  this  manner."  His  own  i>owers  of  observation  and  com- 
parison being  of  the  highest  order,  he  naturally  imputed  to  the  effects  of  such 
powers,  w^hen  exercised  by  other  men,  many  of  the  advantages  which  he  himself 
derived  from  them.  This  doubtless  led  him  in  his  Plan  for  the  Education  of 
Youth  in  Pennsylvania  to  encourage  experimentation,  that  by  instruction  in 
mechanics  men  might  be  informed  "  of  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  weak 
men  i)erform  such  wonders,  labor  is  saved,  and  manufactures  exi)edited." 

And  again,  touching  agriculture,  a  subject  which  received  careful  attention 
from  his  eminent  contemporaries,  Wiishington  and  Jefferson,  having  affirmed 
that  "  natural  history  will  also  afford  opportunities  of  intro<lucing  many  observa- 
tions relating  to  the  preservation  of  health,  which  may  be  afterwards  of  great 
use,"  he  added:  *'  While  the  students  are  reading  natural  his- 
j>^iLent7^  ^  ''^'  ^^''  might  not  a  little  gardening,  planting,  grafting,  and 
inoculating  be  taught  and  practiced,  and  now  and  then  excur- 
sions made  to  the  neighboring  plantations  of  the  best  farmers,  their  metho<ls 
observed  and  reasoned  upon  for  the  information  of  youth,  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  being  useful  to  all  and  skill  in  it  no  disparagement  to  any?" 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  complexity  and  intensity  of  modem  life  compel 
a  curriculum  in  technical  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  universities  which  could 
not  i)ossibly  he  called  for  in  Franklin's  time.  He  lived  before  the  manufacturing 
epoch,  before  the  age  of  rapid  transportation  and  the  application  of  electricity  and 
steam  to  the  wants  of  man,  therefore  we  need  not  expect  to  find  in  his  Proi^sals 
for  the  Education  of  Youth  the  equipment  of  a  modem  chemic^il,  mechanical,  or 
biological  laboratory.  In  his  time  the  chief  occupation  of  Americans  was  farm- 
ing, and  he,  like  Washington  and  Jefferson,  advocated  all  possible  exi)eriment8 
which  would  improve  this  employment  and  greatly  add  to  its  productivity.  But 
the  principle  by  which  he  was  animated  was  the  same  as  that  which,  applied  in 
later  times,  has  equipped  the  best  laboratories. 

The  first  step  in  science  is  to  doubt,  and  Franklin  at  18  had  taken  that  step. 
From  his  own  reason  and  observation  he  began  to  formulate  the  principles  or 
maxims  of  the  moral  world.  An  experimenter  by  birth,  he  was  conventional  in 
his  manner  ]K)th  of  acquiring  and  giving  knowledge.  He  adapted  himself  to  the 
conditions  al)out  him  and  escaped  eccentricity,  so  tliat  he  was  enabled  to  influence 
the  world  by  his  principles  of  life  when  another  man,  equally  intellectual,  but 
neglecting  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conventions  of  society,  would  have  had  no 
influence. 

His  sociology  was  founded  on  his  conception  of  the  general 
general  welfare!''^*"   welfare,  whir^h  to  him  wa^  the  great  problem  of  life.     It  is  to 
him  we  arc  inde])ted  for  the  established  use  of  the  phrase   **  the 
general  welfare.  * ' « 

His  largo  conception  of  humanity  made  him  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  his  ideas 
of  morality  were  founded  upon  his  interpretiition  of  the  general  welfare.  *'  I 
grew  convinced,"  says  hp,  **  that  truth,  sincerity,  and  integrity  in  dealings  between 
man  and  man  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  felicity  of  life,  and  I  formed 
written  resolutions,  which  still  remain  in  my  journal  book,  to  practice  them  ever 
while  I  lived." 

Observati<m  had  taught  him  the  utility  of  virtue,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  had 
there  been  no  system  of  morality  in  the  world  when  ho  was  ]>om.  he  would  have 
evolved  one — would  have  founded  it  upon  exx)erimentati(m,  and  his  experimenta- 
tion would  have  been  based  solely  upon  the  doctrine  of  utility. 


a  For  tbo  history  of  this  phra9«3,  see  ray  Constitutional  History  of  tho  United  States,  176^1806, 
Vol.  UI,  Book  VI,  Ch.  VI. 
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We  are  not  surprised  to  Icam  that  revelation  had  little  weight  with  him;  that 
he  believed  that  some  actions  should  be  forbidden  because  they  are  not  beneficial 
to  man,  and  that  they  should  not  be  considered  injurious  to  man  because  they  are 
forbidden.  In  other  words,  all  that  promotes  the  general  welfare  is  good;  all 
that  hinders  it  is  bad.  Yet  his  childliood*s  teaching  had  bred  in  him  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  God.  To  a  primary  conception  that  Divine  Providence  controls 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  he  joined  the  utilitarian  doctrine  that  truth,  sin- 
cerity, and  integrity  are  virtues  because  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
felicity  of  life;  therefore  in  his  Sketch  of  an  English  School  he  would  have  all 
lessons  chosen  for  reading  *'  contain  some  useful  instruction  whereby  the  xmder- 
standing  of  youth  may  at  the  same  time  be  improved."  He  would  have  Dr. 
Johnson's  First  Principles  of  Morality  read  by  scholars  in  the  fifth  form,  "  and 
explained  by  the  master,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  virtue  and  piety  in  their 
minds."  And  in  his  Proposals  for  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania  he 
remarks:  **  As  to  their  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  taught  everything 
that  is  useful  and  everything  that  is  ornamental.  But  art  is  long,  and  their  time 
is  short.  It  is  therefore  proposed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are  likely  to 
be  most  useful  and  most  ornamental,  regard  being  had  to  the  several  professions 
for  which  they  are  intended." 

He  would  teach  morality  *'by  descanting  and  making  continual  observations 
on  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  any  man's  character,  fortune,  and  i)Ower 
mentioned  in  historj^;  the  advantages  of  temperance,  order,  frugality,  industry, 
and  i)er8everance." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  valued  temperance,  order,  and  frugality,  and  the 
other  virtues,  as  advantageous  to  the  general  welfare,  and  did  not  recommend 
the  study  of  morality  for  it^  own  sake.  Because  the  virtues  were  so  advantageous, 
he  declared  **  the  general  natural  tendency  of  reading  good  history  must  be  to  fix 
in  the  minds  of  the  youth  deep  impressions  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  virtue 
of  all  kinds,  public  spirit,  and  fortitude." 

Having  laid  down  the  proposition  that  virtue  is  advantageous 
torkal  studteS'  ^^  *^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  ^  taught  by  examples  from  history,  he  turned 
to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  advocated  its  inclusion  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  received  it  into  his  own  philosophy, 
"  History  will  also  afford  frequent  opportunities  of  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
public  religion  from  its  usefulness  to  the  public;  the  advantages  of  a  religious 
character  among  private  persons;  the  mischief  of  superstition,  and  the  excellency 
of  the  Christian  religion  above  all  others,  ancient  or  modem." 

In  other  words,  Franklin  found  religion  in  the  world  and  he  concluded  that  it 
is  a  necessary  element  in  promoting  and  securing  the  general  welfare.  It  should 
be  ol>served  because  necessary;  but,  unlike  Emerson,  he  would  not  have  pro- 
duced a  system  of  religion  had  there  been  none  in  the  world  until  his  time.  Hav- 
ing admitted  by  force  of  his  own  self -experimentation  the  necessity  of  religion  in 
society,  ho  deduced  its  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  this  giving  occasion  for 
another  indulgence  in  comparison,  he  at  once  concluded  that  *'  the  Christian  reli- 
gion alx)ve  all  others,  ancient  or  m<xleni,  was  the  most  excellent."  Had  Frank- 
lin been  bom  in  India,  he  prolmbly  would  have  advocated  the  religion  of  Buddha. 

The  notion  that  history  affords  frequent  opportimities  of  showing  the  necessity 
of  a  public  religion  from  its  usefulness  to  the  i)ublic,  which  is  laid  down  in  his 
Proi)06Als  for  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania  of  1740,  had  heim  antici- 
pated thirty  years  before,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  autobiography.  His  observations 
before  his  twentieth  year  having  taught  him  the  advantages  to 
*»^Iiito?°  *  ^  he  derived  from  ingenious  acquaintance,  he  organized  the 
famous  club  in  Philadelphia  called  the**  Junto,"  which  met  on 
Ytiday  evenings.    He  drew  the  rules  for  its  procedure.    Three  classes  of  subjects 
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were  to  be  discussed  by  the  company — morals,  politics,  and  natn^al  philosophy — 
for  these  three  comprehended  all  the  utilities,  and  the  wise  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  them  would  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  making  up  the  Junto  he  took  men  who  were  successfullly  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  There  was  a  copier  of  deeds,  a  surveyor,  a  shoemaker, 
a  mechanic,  a  merchant's  clerk,  several  printers,  and  a  *'  witty  gentleman  of  for- 
tune." He  would  have  us  believe  that  one  common  interest,  the  love  of  books, 
held  these  men  together.  The  symbol  of  his  pliilosophy  of  self -culture  is  a  book, 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  were  as  little  alike  as  any  two  men  of  their 
time  in  their  ideas  of  politics  and  religion;  but  they  were  both  self-educated  men, 
and  the  means  of  their  education  was  books.  It  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  said:  **  Read 
anything  five  hours  a  day  and  you  will  soon  be  leiimed."  Franklin  and  Johnson 
were  the  two  great  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  owed  their  power  and 
place  in  life  to  their  love  of  books.  Franklin  would  have  agreed  with  Carlyle, 
that  **  the  best  university  is  the  best  collection  of  books." 

The  Junto  at  Philadelphia  was  the  first  book-loving,  book- 
in'hisS!^^/.^'^^  making,  and  book-collecting  body  of  men  in  America,  for  out 
of  its  labors  grew  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which 
became  the  parent  of  all  the  circulating  libraries  of  America.  The  place  of  books 
in  Franklin's  philosophy  of  culture  is  almost  paramount.  He  recognized  the 
lasting  power  of  the  printed  page,  and  therefore,  in  his  scheme  for  the  instruction 
of  children,  he  elaborates  his  theory  of  education  in  making  provision  for  an 
exhaustive  practice  in  composition  and  the  reading  of  books.  We  must  not  forget 
that  at  the  time  when  the  Junto  was  formed  the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  not 
common  in  the  colonies:  there  were  no  American  libraries,  and  Ixxjks  were  scarce 
and  exjKmsive. 

Each  of  the  six  classes  into  which  he  divides  his  ideal  school  was  chiefly  engaged 

in  com]X)sition  and  reading.    His  first,  or  lowest,  class  should  read  pieces  such  as 

Croxall's  Fables,  which  were  to  be  read  aloud  to  them  by  the  mast-er  and  the 

difficult  words  explained.    It  was  this  class  which  was  to  exercise  its  memory  by 

getting  new  words  daily  and  by  making  a  **  little  dictionary  for  future  use.*'    In 

the  study  of  the  Fables  great  care  was  to  be  taken  for  improvement  in  orthography 

by  learning  English  grammar,  and  every  efl?ort  was  to  be  made  to  secure  **  good 

spellers  very  early.'*    Like  all  printers,  Franklin  had  a  horror  of  bad  spelling; 

**  for  it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  be  so  ignorant  of  this  little  art  in  his  own  language 

as  to  be  i)erpetually  confounding  words  of  like  sound  and  different  significations." 

This  was  a  child's  first  equipment — to  understand  a  book. 

The  second  class  was  **  to  be  taught  reading  with  attention. 

Teach  reading  and  with  proper  modulations  of  the  voice  according  to  the  senti- 
with  attention.  .  ,  xi  -l  .     ^  ,,     -r^    •  '±  .        -,  » 

ment  and  the  subject.  '    It  is  a  pity  so  many  teachers  of  our 

own  day  are  almost  in  total  ignorance  of  the  inexpressible  value  to  the  child  of 
understanding  what  he  reads.  One  of  the  saddest  errors  in  jjrimary  education  is 
the  omission  to  teach  *'  reading  with  attention,  and  with  x)roi)er  modulations  of  the 
voice  according  to  the  sentiment  and  the  subject." 

The  understanding  of  the  lessons  in  the  sec^ond  class  would  require  them  to  give 
an  account,  firset,  of  the  parts  of  8i)eech  and  the  construction  of  one  or  two  sen- 
tences, which  would  oblige  them  to  rec^ur  frequently  to  their  grammar,  and  to  fix 
its  principal  rules  in  their  memories;  "  next,  of  the  intention  of  the  writer  or  the 
8coi)e  of  the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  sentence  and  of  every  uncommon  word. 
This  would  early  acquaint  them  with  the  meaning  and  force  of  words,  and  give 
them  that  most  necessary  habit  of  reading  with  attention."  It  was  to  this  class 
that  the  master  was  to  point  out  all  the  beauties  and  lessons  of  the  selections. 
Variety  of  subject  and  style,  in  prose  and  verse,  stories,  sermons;  the  speeches  of 
generals  to  their  soldiers,  which  comprised  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Plu- 
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tarch's  Lives,  a  book  with  which  Franklin  had  become  familiar  in  his  boyhood^ 
Bi)eeche3  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  the  mimic  world  which  he  loved;  odes,  satires, 
letters,  and  blank  verse,  all  comprising  the  various  equipment  of  the  man  who 
would  express  himself  readily  to  his  fellow-men,  were  to  constitute  the  reading 
lessons. 

A  modem  series  of  readier s  shows  at  a  glance  the  world's  opinion  of  Franklin's 
plan  for  the  instruction  of  classes  by  well-chosen  lessons  for  reading,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  one  book  in  our  public  schools  which  conveys,  or  can  be  made 
to  convey,  the  greatest  amount  of  training  is  the  reading  book. 

In  order  that  the  children  might  read  with  attention,  Frank- 

The  value  of  read-    Un  required — 
ing  as  a  study.  ^ 

That  they  should  first  study  and  understand  the  lessons 
before  they  are  put  upon  reading  them  properly,  to  which  end  each  boy  should 
have  an  English  dictionary  to  help  him  over  difficulties.  When  our  boys  read 
English  to  us  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  understand  what  they  read,  because  we 
do,  and  because  it  is  their  mother  tongue.  But  they  often  read  as  parrots  speak, 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  meaning.  And  it  is  impossible  that  a  reader 
should  give  the  due  modulation  to  his  voice,  and  pronounce  properly,  unless  his 
understanding  goes  before  his  tongue  and  makes  him  master  of  the  sentiment. 
Accustoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they  do  not  first  understand  is  the  cause  of 
those  even,  set  tones  so  common  among  readers,  which,  when  they  have  once  got 
a  habit  of  using,  they  find  so  difficult  to  correct,  by  which  means  among  fiSrty 
readers  we  scarcely  find  a  good  one.  For  want  of  good  reading  pieces  published 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit, 
lose  half  their  force.  Were  there  but  one  good  reader  in  a  neighborhood,  a  public 
'  orator  might  be  heard  throughout  a  nation  with  the  same  advantages,  ana  have 
the  same  effect  ujwn  his  audience,  as  if  they  stood  within  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

Here,  as  ever,  he  bases  his  idea  of  culture  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  He  would  have  boys  learn  reading  in  order  to 
understand  human  sentiment,  and  that  it  might  influence  them  as  if  it  had  been 
spoken  to  them,  for  a  book  in  his  opinion  had  no  right  to  exist  unless  it  contributed 
to  the  public  benefit. 

The  Junto  was  almost  as  advantageous  to  him  and  his  associates  as  any  uni- 
versity of  the  time  could  have  been.  His  conception  of  the  methods  and  possibil- 
ities of  self -education  was  large,  and  the  active  interest  which  each  member  of  the 
club  showed  in  its  prosperity  demonstrated  to  him  the  advantage,  in  general  edu- 
cation, of  the  same  methods  which  made  the  Junto  prosi>erous.  Its  controlling 
principle  was  that  of  self-interest;  its  rules  and  usages  were  evidently  derived 
from  Franklin's  recollections  of  Cotton  Mather's  benefit  socie- 
beneftt  societies  in  ties.  Mather  had  greatly  influenced  Franklin  in  youth  and 
New  England.  j^^^  originated  a  system  of  neighborhood  guilds,  or  benefit 

societies,  which  were  formed  in  the  several  Congregational  churches  directly 
under  Mather's  influence.  These  societies,  to  twenty  of  which  Mather  himself 
belonged,  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  interests  of 
religion  in  Massachusetts,  and  Mather  had  drawn  up  *'  certain  joints  for  consider- 
ation;" that  is,  rules  or  orders  for  the  management  and  to  indicate  the  scoi)e  of 
the  organizations.  The  rules  for  the  government  of  Mather's  societies  are  inter- 
esting as  the  precedent  for  the  rules  of  the  Philadeli)hia  Junto. 

The  **  points  of  consideration  "  were  the  following: 
Questions  for  do- 
bate.  1 .  Is  there  any  remarkable  disorder  in  the  place  that  requires 
our  endeavor  for  the  suppression  of  it;  and  in  what  fair,  likely 
way  may  we  endeavor  it? 

2.  Is  there  any  particular  person  whose  disorderly  behavior  may  be  so  scanda- 
louB  and  so  notorious  that  we  may  do  well  to  send  unto  the  said  i)erson  our  chari- 
table admonitions?  Or  are  there  any  contending  persons  whom  we  should  admon- 
ish to  qnench  their  contentions? 

3.  I»  there  any  sx)ecial  service  to  the  interest  of  religion  which  we  may  con-i 
veniently  desure  our  minister  to  take  notice  of? 
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4.  Is  there  anything  we  may  do  well  to  mention  unto  the  justices  for  the 
further  promoting  good  order? 

5.  Is  there  any  sort  of  officers  among  us  to  such  a  degree  unmindful  of  their 
duty  that  we  may  do  well  to  mind  them  of  it? 

6.  Can  any  further  methods  be  devised  that  ignorance  and  wickedness  may  be 
chased  from  our  people  in  general,  and  that  household  piety  in  particular  may 
flourish  among  them? 

7.  Does  there  appear  any  instance  of  oppression  or  fraudulenco  in  the  dealings 
of  any  sort  of  people  that  may  call  for  our  essays  to  get  it  rectified? 

8.  is  there  any  matter  to  bo  humbly  moved  into  the  legislative  ijower  to  be 
enacted  into  law  for  public  benefit? 

9.  Do  we  know  of  any  person  languishing  under  sore  and  sad  affliction:  and  is 
there  anything  we  may  do  for  the  succor  of  such  an  afflicted  neighbor? 

10.  Has  any  person  any  i>roposal  to  make  for  our  own  further  advantage  and 
assistance,  that  we  oiirselves  may  be  in  a  probable  and  regular  capacity  to  pur- 
sue the  intention  l)efore  us? 

flf  • .  ^"  ^°®  ^^  Mather's  benefit  societies  Franklin,  as  a  boy,  had 
ties  suggest  tho  heard  discussions  of  a  practical  character  bearing  ux>on  the 
^^^^-  immediate  concerns  of  life  about  him,  and  the  impression  on 

his  mind  was  permanent.  Instructed  by  this  bo  josh  experience,  he  in  1730  organ- 
ized the  Junto  with  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the  societies — ^the  improvement 
of  its  memlwrs  and  their  fellow-citizens  in  virtue,  knowledge,  and  practical  wis- 
dom. Ho  di<l  not  seek  to  teach  religion,  but  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowle<lge  in  morals,  politics,  and  natural  philosophy.  The  membership  in  the 
Junto  was  limited.  A  candidate  must  declare  his  love  for  mankind  in  general,  his 
belief  in  freedom  of  thought,  his  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  his  desire  to 
obtain  knowledge  without  prejudice,  and,  perhaps  of  chiefest  importance,  his 
willingness  to  communicate  to  others  all  kinds  of  useful  information  within  his 
power. 

The  Junto  met  on  Friday  evenings  and  its  rules  illustrate  Franklin's  theory  as 
to  the  imxx)licy  of  "abrupt  contradiction  and  positive  argumentation*'  and  the 
wisdom  of  **  modest  diffidence  'Mn  **  a  humble  inquirer  and  doul)ter."  Therefore 
instead  of  i)rescribing  dogmatic  rules,  or,  as  we  would  say,  adopting  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  the  Junto  at  the  oi)ening  of  its  meetings  read  twenty-four 
queries  which,  it  will  l>o  noticed,  may  l>e  grouped  under  the  three  headings  of 
morals,  politics,  and  natural  pliilosophy.    These  queries  were: 

Have  you  read  over  tlieae  queries  this  morning,  in  order  to 
in  tSo  Junto     '"^*'   consider  what  you  might  have  to  offer  tho  Junto  touching  any 
one  of  them,  viz: 

1 .  Have  you  met  yrith  anything  in  tho  author  you  last  read  remarkable  or  suit- 
able to  Ix)  communicated  to  the  Junto,  particularly  in  histi^ry,  morality,  poetry, 
physic,  travels,  mechanic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge? 

2.  What  new  story  liavo  you  lately  heard  agreeable  for  telling  in  conversation? 
8.  Hath  any  citizen  in  your  knowledge  failed  in  his  business  lately,  and  what 

have  you  heard  of  the  cause? 

4.  Have  you  latt»ly  heard  of  any  citizen's  thriving  well,  and  by  what  means? 

5.  Have  you  lately  heard  how  any  present  rich  man,  here  or  elsewhere,  got  his 
estate? 

G.  Do  you  know  a  fellow-citizen  who  has  lately  done  a  worthy  action  deserving 
praise  and  imitation,  or  who  has  lately  committed  an  error  proper  for  us  to  be 
warned  against  and  avoid? 

7.  What  unhappy  effects  of  intemperance  have  you  lately  observed  or  lieard;  of 
imprudence,  of  passion,  or  of  any  other  vice  or  folly? 

8.  What  happy  effects  of  temi>erance,  of  prudence,  of  moderation,  or  of  any 
other  virtue? 

9.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  acquaintance  been  lately  sick  or  wounded?  If  so, 
what  remedies  were  used,  and  what  were  their  effects? 

10.  Whom  do  you  know  that  are  shortly  going  on  voyages  or  journeys,  if  one 
should  have  occasion  to  Fend  by  them? 

11.  Do  you  think  of  anything  at  present  in  which  tho  Junto  may  lie  serviceable 
to  mankind,  to  their  country,  to  their  friends,  or  to  themselves? 
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12.  Hath  any  deserdng  stranger  arrived  in  town  since  last  meeting  that  yon 
have  heard  of?  And  what  have  yon  heard  or  observed  of  his  character  or  merits? 
And  whether,  think  you,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to  oblige  him,  or  en- 
courage him  as  he  deserves? 

13.  Do  you  know  of  any  young  beginner  lately  set  up  whom  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  the  Junto  any  way  to  encourage? 

14.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  defect  in  the  laws  of  your  country  of  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  move  the  legislature  for  an  amendment,  or  do  you  know  of  any 
beneficial  law  that  is  wanting? 

15.  Have  you  lately  observed  any  encroachment  on  the  just  liberties  of  the 
people? 

16.  Hath  anybody  attacked  your  reputation  lately;  and  what  can  the  Junto  do 
toward  securing  it? 

17.  Is  there  any  man  whose  friendship  j'ou  want  and  which  the  Junto  or  any  of 
them  can  procure  for  you? 

18.  Have  you  lately  heard  any  member's  character  attacked,  and  how  have  you 
defended  it? 

19.  Hath  any  man  injured  you  from  whom  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to 
procure  redress? 

20.  In  what  manner  can  the  Junto  or  any  of  them  assist  you  in  any  of  your 
honorable  designs? 

21.  Have  you  any  weighty  affair  on  hand  in  which  you  think  the  advice  of  the 
Junto  may  be  of  service? 

22.  What  benefits  have  you  lately  received  from  any  man  not  present? 

23.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  matters  of  opinion,  of  justice  and  injustice,  which 
you  would  gladly  have  discussed  at  this  time? 

24.  Do  you  see  anything  amiss  in  the  present  customs  or  proceedings  of  the 
Junto  which  might  be  amended? 

This  practical  means  for  a  liberal  education  was  worked  out  by  Franklin  when 
he  was  but  21  years  of  age,  and  undoubtedly  the  advantages  which  he  and  his 
associates  obtained  from  their  discussions  largely  contributed  to  his  success  in 
life,  and  tended  to  shape  all  his  ideas  in  education.  If  anyone  would  understand 
Franklin's  idea  of  a  school,  let  him  examine  the  history  of  the  Junto. 

The  times  were  productive  of  a  different  set  of  inquiries  or  questions  for  debate 
than  would  interest  a  modem  debating  society.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  in  America  was  the  period  of  the  determination  of  the  theory 
of  republican  government,  and  the  Junto  discussed  such  political  questions  as 
tended  to  the  definition  of  government.  The  political  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  us  the  definition  of  our  theory  of  the  nature  of  government;  the 
nineteenth  century  was  spent  in  working  out  the  theory  of  the  administration  of 
government.    Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  Junto  were: 

Can  any  one  jmrticular  form  of  government  suit  all  man- 
Jnnto  questions.      kind? 

How  may  the  ]X)ssession  of  the  Lakes  be  improved  to  our 
advantage? 

Some  of  the  moral  questions  were: 

Which  is  less  criminal,  a  bad  action  joined  with  a  good  intention,  or  a  good 
action  done  with  a  bad  intention? 

Should  it  be  the  aim  of  philosophy  to  eradicate  the  passions? 

Can  a  man  arrive  at  perfection  in  this  life? 

Which  is  best,  to  make  a  friend  of  a  wise  or  good  man  that  is  poor,  or  of  a  rich 
man  that  is  neither  wise  nor  good? 

Which  of  the  two  is  the  greatest  loss  to  the  country  if  they  both  die? 

Of  questions  touching  on  natural  philosophy? 

Whence  comes  the  dew  that  stands  on  the  outside  of  a  tankard  that  has  cold 
water  in  it  in  the  sunmier  time? 

Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  tend  upward  in  a  spire? 

And  of  questions  of  a  practical  turn,  one  suggestive  of  Franklin  himself: 

Would  not  an  office  of  insurance  for  servants  be  of  service? 

Which  is  of  interest  when  we  think  of  the  numerous  companies  which  now 
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insure  employers  against  loss  by  employees,  and  in  other  forms  of  the  insurance 
of  domestic  service. 

The  Junto  was  limited  to  a  membership  of  12,  and  Franklin  insisted  on  kind- 
ness of  speech,  good  manners,  and  cheerfulness  of  debate,  which  were  secured 
by  common  agreement,  by  the  singing  of  songs,  and  by  diversions  of  various 
kinds.  The  influence  of  this  society  on  American  life  is  felt  to  this  day.  America 
is  probably  the  first  country  in  the  world  in  which  debating  societies  have  pros- 
pered among  all  classes  of  men,  and  they  have  tended  to  educate  the  American 
people  in  all  sorts  of  subjects  which  have  contributed,  as  Dean  Stanley  would 
have  said,  to  the  **  education  of  after  life."  A  volume  might  be  written  on  the 
influence  of  debating  societies  on  the  American  character. 

I  do  not  understand  that  Franklin  would  make  a  school  a 
for  an  English  mere  debating  society,  but  an  examination  of  his  plan  for  six 
^^^^'  classes  in  an  English  school  shows  how  the  methods  and  ends 

of  the  Junto  were  ever  present  in  his  mind.  The  third  class  in  his  school  was 
"to  be  taught  speaking  properly  and  gracefully,  which  is  near  akin  to  good 
reading,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the  studies  of  youth." 

The  scholars  were  to — 

begin  with  learning  the  elements  of  rhetoric  from  some  short  system,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  useful  tropes  and  figures.  Let  all  their  bad 
habits  of  speaking,  all  offenses  against  good  grammar,  all  corrupt  or  foreign 
accents,  and  all  improper  phrases  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Short  speeches  from 
the  Roman  or  other  history  or  from  the  parliamentary  debates  might  be  got  by 
heart  and  delivered  with  the  proper  action,  etc.  Speeches  and  scenes  in  our  best 
tragedies  and  comedies  (avoiding  everything  that  could  injure  the  morals  of 
youth)  might  likewise  be  got  by  rote,  and  the  boys  exercised  in  delivering  or 
acting  them,  great  care  being  taken  to  form  their  manner  after  the  truest  models. 
For  their  further  improvement,  and  a  little  to  vary  their  studies,  let  them  now 
begin  to  read  history,  after  having  got  by  heart  a  short  table  of  the  principal 
epochs,  as  in  chronology.  They  may  begin  with  Rollin's  Ancient  and  Roman  his- 
tories and  proceed  at  proper  hours,  as  they  go  through  the  subsequent  classes,  with 
the  best  histories  of  our  nation  and  colonies.  Let  emulation  be  excited  among  the 
boys  by  giving,  weekly,  little  prizes  or  other  small  encouragements  to  those  who 
are  able  to  give  the  best  accoimt  of  what  they  have  read,  as  to  time,  places,  names, 
and  persons,  etc.  This  will  make  them  read  with  attention  and  imprint  the  his- 
tory well  in  their  memories.  In  remarking  on  the  history  the  master  will  have 
fine  opportunities  of  instilling  instruction  of  various  lands  and  improving  the 
morals  as  well  as  the  understandings  of  youth. 

All  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Junto,  the  book,  the  moral  instruction,  the  debate; 
but  there  is  more  of  the  Junto  also  in— 

The  natural  and  mechanic  history,  contained  in  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature, 
might  also  be  begun  in  this  class,  and  the  subject  should  l>e  continued  through 
the  subsequent  classes  by  other  books  of  the  same  kind;  for,  next  to  the  knowledge 
of  duty,  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  certainly  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most 
entertaining.  The  merchant  may  thereby  be  enabled  better  to  understand  many 
commodities  in  trade;  the  handicraftsman  to  improve  his  business  by  new  instru- 
ments, mixtures,  and  materials;  and  frequently  hints  are  given  for  new  manu- 
factures, or  new  methods  of  improving  land,  that  may  be  set  on  foot  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  a  country. 

It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  pronounce  studies  in  natural  history  '*  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  the  most  entertaining."  He  saw  in  them  the  possibilities  of 
almost  infinite  improvement  in  manufactures  and  agriculture.  His  \'iew  of.  the 
industrial  value  of  studies  in  natural  history  is  remarkable,  for  at  the  time  in  which 
he  wrote  there  were  no  manufactures  in  America.  His  broad  generalization  of  the 
value  of  mechanics  and  natural  history  anticipates  our  jiresent  manufacturing  age. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  scientific  man,  but  he  seems  to 
aiSicipntcd.  ^^"^^**  have  made  all  his  exj^eriments  in  science  for  utilitarian  purposes; 
never  pursuing  them  merely  as  pure  science.  The  w^hole  cast 
of  his  mind  was  utilitarian,  and  he  advocated  the  study  of  *'  natural  and  mechanic 
history"  in  school  because  such  studies  would  give  hints  **  greatly  to  the  ad  van- 
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tage  of  the  conn  try/*  The  wisdom  of  his  plan  for  inclnding  natnral  history,  in  its 
hroadest  meaning,  in  the  conrso  of  stndy  is  significantly  recognized  in  the  later 
fonndation,  endowment,  increase,  and  practical  value  of  numerous  technical 
schools.    He  anticipated  the  chief  educational  departure  of  modem  times. 

In  the  Junto  were  discussed  many  of  the  economic  questions  of  the  day,  and 
one  debate  so  interested  him  that  in  1730  he  elaborated  the  subject  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,  a  pamphlet  of  great 
importance  practically  at  the  time  and  in  the  history  of  political  economy. 

The  organization  of  the  Junto  made  known  more  clearly  one  of  the  wants  of  the 
time— a  library.  The  members  had  a  few  books,  their  own  i)ersonal  property,  but 
there  were  not  enough  books  among  them  to  meet  their  wants  as  a  society.  The 
meetings  were  first  held  in  a  tavern,  one  of  the  alehouses  common  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time,  where  the  moiubers  assembled  informally  and  brought  such  books  as 
illustrated  the  subjects  for  debate.  This  seems  to  have  sug- 
defpViSTufAo'^^'^*  ^^ste<l  to  Franklin  the  organization  of  a  library  for  the  use  of 
the  Junto.  His  suggestion  was  approved  and  a  small  room  in 
a  private  house  was  hired  for  the  use  of  the  club  and  for  the  storage  of  its  books. 
Some  of  the  members  complained  that  their  books  were  misused  and  therefore  took 
them  home  and  deprived  the  Junto  of  them. 

Books  in  1731  were  not  like  books  at  the  present  time,  cheap,  abundant,  and  of 
convenient  size.  The  heavy  folios  of  that  time — and  some  of  the  original  books 
of  the  Junto  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Philadelphia  Library — were  not  adapted  to 
ease  of  reading  while  traveling.  Franklin  conceived  of  founding  a  i)ermanent 
library,  and  with  his  usual  sagacity  he  made  it  of  common  interest.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  undertaken  by  which  each  subscriber  should  contribute  2  pounds 
sterling  for  the  first  purchase  of  books,  and  10  shillings  a  year  for  the  increase  of 
the  library.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  list  of  members. 
Hiding  himself  under  the  signature  **  A  number  of  friends,'*  and  following  the 
ruling  principle  of  "  humble  diffidence"  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  he  was  at  last 
able  to  see  the  affair  going  on  smoothly,  and  in  five  months  50  names  were 
obtained.  A  list  of  books  was  made  out  and  an  order  to  the  value  of  40  pounds 
was  sent  to  London. 

The  books  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1732,  and  were  placed  in  the  room 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Junto;  a  librarian  was  appointed  and  the-  books  were 
given  out  once  a  week.  Franklin  served  as  librarian  for  a  time.  The  undertak- 
ing was  a  success,  and  donations  were  made  to  it  of  books,  money,  and  curiosities. 
It  grew  rapidly,  the  company  obtained  a  charter,  and  increased  its  membership 
to  a  hundred.  As  Franklin  says:  *'  This  was  the  mother  of  all  North  American 
subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  is  become  a  great  thing  in  itself,  and 
continually  goes  on  increasing.  These  libraries  have  improved  the  general  con- 
versation of  the  Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelli- 
gent as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and  jx^rhaps  have  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  throughout  the  colonies  in  defense  of 
their  privileges." 

When  he  describes  the  library  as  **a  great  thing  in  itself," 
right'boJfk.  ^^  *^°  ^^  ^3  emphasizing  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  educational  sys- 
tem—the use  of  the  right  book.  His  scheme  of  culture  embodies 
methodical  instruction  in  a  few  selected  books,  which  give  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  minds,  conveyed  to  youth  in  the  best  manner;  that  is,  in  a  natural  man- 
ner. It  is  impossible  accurately  to  measure  the  influence  in  America  of  this  idea. 
If  we  measure  it  by  the  influence  of  libraries  in  our  country,  we  might  safely 
affirm  that  Americans  are  more  indebted  to  Franklin  for  their  education  than  to 
any  other  man.  The  large  possibilities  of  his  principles  of  self-culture  are  to  be 
Talned  by  their  adaptability  to  the  ever-growing  wants  of  the  people.    It  should 
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not  l)e  forgotten  that  the  principle  of  the  circulating  library  and  the  first  princi- 
ple of  his  scheme  of  ednc-ation  grew  up  in  his  mind  from  his  own  exxwrience  in 
self -education:  in  the  reading  of  books  when  a  child,  in  learning  to  write  English 
correctly,  in  the  organization  (if  the  Junto,  in  its  debates  on  morals,  politics,  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  in  the  necessary  equipment  for  its  debates — a  library. 

f  V  -t  ^^  practical  mind  seems  to  have  viewed  morality  as  it  viewed 

politics  and  natural  i)hilosophy — that  by  thinking,  by  experi- 
ment, by  observation,  and  by  practice,  a  man  might  arrive  at  moral  perfection. 
It  would  be  a  gross  neglect  of  Franklin's  pliilosophy  of  e<lucation  to  omit  an 
account  of  his  Art  of  Virtue.  Wo  must  not  forget  that  he  was  lx)m  in  New  Eng- 
land; that  his  father  and  mother  were  meml)er3  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  that 
he  himself  was  l)aptize<l  there;  that  his  earliest  impressions  were  religious,  and 
that  his  New  England  home  was  the  home  of  an  earnest  and  somewhat  i)olemic 
Calvinism  of  rigid  simplicity.  The  insistence  of  his  parents  upon  a  wholesome 
industry  and  practical  morality,  and  their  stem  recognition  of  the  '*  chief  end  of 
man,''  made  an  impression  ui>on  Franklin's  cliaracter  which  was  never  effaced. 
His  own  account  is  clear  on  this  point: 

I  had  been  religiously  educated  as  a  Presbyterian;  but  though  some  of  the  dog- 
mas of  that  persuasion,  such  as  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  election,  reprobation, 
etc.,  appeared  to  me  unintelligible,  and  I  early  absented  myself  from  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  sect,  Sunday  being  my  studying  day,  I  never  was  without  some 
religious  principle^^:  I  never  doubted,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  a  Deity;  that 
He  made  the  world  and  governed  it  by  His  providence;  that  the  most  acceptable 
service  of  God  was  the  doing  of  good  to  man;  that  our  souls  are  immortal,  and  that 
all  crimes  will- be  punished,  and  virtue  rewarded,  either  here  or  hereafter. " 

These  I  esteemed  the  essentials  of  every  religion;  and  being  to  be  found  in  all 
the  religions  we  had  in  our  country,  I  respected  them  all,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  respect,  as  I  found  them  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  articles,  which 
without  any  tendency  to  inspire,  promote,  or  confirm  morality,  served  principally 
to  divide  us  and  make  us  unfriendly  to  one  another. 

.    ,.  He  therefore  seldom  attended  public  worship,  though  he  had 

Moi*h1  i)orrection.      ,,  .    .  _  .,  ,    .  ,      -   .^        ^-^.x         i  .,.»,, 

*an  opinion  of  its  propriety  and  of  its  utility  when  rightfully 

conducted,"  and  he  regularly  paid  his  annual  subscription  for  the  support  of  the 

only  Presbyterian  meeting  in  Philadelphia.     Viewing  religion  as  "proper  and 

useful  *'  he  conceived  of  it  as  he  c^)nceived  of  politics  and  natural  philosophy,  as  a 

subject  for  investigation,  improvement,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man.     He 

could  not  think  of  religion  as  being  imiwssible  of  improvement.     He  identified 

religion  and  morality: 

About  this  time  I  conceived  the  bold  and  arduous  project  of  arriving  at  moral 
perfection:  I  wisheil  to  live  without  committing  any  fault  at  anytime,  and  to 
conquer  all  that  either  natural  inclination,  custom,  or  comimny  might  lead  me 
into.  As  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  what  was  right  and  wrong,  I  do  not  see  why 
I  might  not  always  do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  I  soon  found  that  I  had 
undertaken  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  I  had  imagined.  While  my  attention 
was  taken  up,  and  care  employed  in  guarding  agjiinst  one  fault,  I  was  often  sur- 
prised by  another;  habit  took  the  advantage  of  inattention;  inclination  was  some- 
times too  strong  for  re;ison.  I  concluded  at  length  that  tlie  mere  speculative 
conviction,  that  it  was  our  interest  to  be  completely  virtuous,  was  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  our  slip])ing:  and  that  the  contrary  habits  must  lie  broken  and  good 
ones  acquired  and  establislied  before  we  can  have  any  dependence  on  a  steady 
uniform  rectitude  of  conduct. 

In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  train  himself  in  morality  as 

tue^dcfluod^*'*"  ^ ""   ^^  ^""^  trained  himself  in  English  compositi<m  and  arithmetic. 

He  therefore  contrive<l  a  method  of  self-education  in  morals, 

drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  used  "  rather 


"Sec  tlio  clause  on  a  belief  in  a  future  Mnto  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  of  1776  and  of  1790,  which  Franklin  was  concerned  In  making.  It  is  retained  in  the 
constitution  of  1873,  Article  I,  section  4. 
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more  names,  with  fewer  ideas  annexed  to  each,  than  a  few  names  with  more 
ideas/*  These  virtues  were  thirteen  in  number:  Temi)erance,  silence,  order,  reso- 
lution, frugality,  industry,  sincerity,  justice,  moderation,  cleanliness,  tranquillity, 
chastity,  humility.  The  moral  world  to  him  was  a  region  of  experiment  and  he 
was  the  moral  world.  He  proceeded  to  experiment  with  himself  as  he  would 
experiment  with  electricity.  Perhaps  the  originality  and  practical  tendency  of 
his  mind  was  never  better  displayed  than  in  his  scheme  for  i)erfection  in  the  Art 
of  Virtue. 

I  made  a  little  book  in  which  I  allotted  a  jmge  for  each  of  the  virtues.  I  ruled 
each  page  with  red  ink  so  as  to  have  seven  columns,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
markug  each  column  with  a  letter  for  the  day.  I  crossed  these  columns  with 
thirteen  rod  lines,  marking  the  beginning  of  each  line  vrith  the  first  letter  of  one 
of  the  virtues,  on  which  line  and  its  proper  column  I  might  mark  by  a  little  black 
spot  every  fault  I  found  upon  examination  to  have  been  committed  respecting 
Tirtue  upon  that  day. 

Fonn  of  the  pages. 


Temperance. 

Eat  not  to  duUnees;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

8. 

M.   1    T. 

W. 

T.  1  p. 

8. 

T. 

i 
1 

8. 

• 

•     1 

•     1 

• 

O. 

.  • 

1     • 

1     • 

• 

"  R. 
F. 

• 

1      1 

I.I.I      1 

1 

•     1 

8. 

J. 



1      1 

M. 

1      1 

C. 

1      1 

t.          1 

1      \ 

c. 

1 

1      1 

H. 

1 

1      1 

„  ^       This  little  book  is  dated  July  1 ,  1733,  when  FrahkHn  was  a 

How  to  grow  good.  a  ^t       \x.  - 

little  i>a8t  2«  years  of  age,  and  from  the  specimens  given  we  can 

read  Franklin's  progress  in  the  "  art  of  virtue ''  for  one  week.  His  scheme  pro- 
vided for  a  complete  course  in  thirteen  weeks  and  for  four  courses  in  a  year,  and 
taking  a  lesson  from  the  gardener,  who  does  not  attempt  *'  to  eradicate  all  the  bad 
herbs  at  once,  which  would  exceed  his  reach  and  strength,  but  works  on  one  of 
the  beds  at  a  time,  and  having  accomplished  the  first,  proceeds  to  a  second,** 
Franklin  had  hope  that  **  by  clearing  successively  my  lines  of  their  8iK)t8,  till  in 
the  end,  by  a  number  of  courses,  I  should  be  happy  in  viewing  a  clean  book,  after 
a  thirteen  weeks'  daily  examination.'* 

This  self-culture  in  virtue  for  self -improvement  is  on  the  same  principle  as 
Mather's  societies  and  the  Junto.  Being  a  practical  man,  Franklin  strengthened 
his  little  lxK)k  with  maxims  and  quotations — one  from  Addison's  Cato,  which  he 
had  doubtless  learned  years  before  in  the  Spectator,  another  from  Cicero,  and  a 
tiiird  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon: 

TKe  Art  f  Virt  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand 

apSte^'^  ^         ^   riches  and  honor.    Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace. 

But  not  satisfied  with  mere  quotation,  he  prefixed  to  his  tables  of  examination 
for  .daOy  use  a  Httle  prayer  of  his  own  composition,  which  in  itself  is  a  lesson  in 
aelf-improvement  in  the  Art  of  Virtue: 

O  powerful  Goodness,  bountiful  Father,  merciful  Guide,  increase  in  me  that 
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"wisdom  which  discovers  my  tmest  interest.  Strengthen  my  resolntions  to  per- 
form what  that  wisdom  dictates.  Accept  my  kind  offices  to  thy  other  children  as 
the  only  return  in  my  power  for  thy  continual  favors  to  me. 

His  Art  of  Virtue  was  the  art  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  by  self- 
improvement  and  self -training  in  morals.  He  was  a  busy  man,  and  found  it 
troublesome  to  keep  an  ordinaiy  book  which  must  be  renewed  fronts  time  to  time, 
and  which,  **  by  scraping  out  the  marks  on  the  paper  of  old  faults  to  make  room 
for  new  ones  in  a  new  course,  became  full  of  holes;  I  transferred  my  tables  and 
precepts  to  the  ivory  leaves  of  a  memorandum  book,  on  which  the  lines  were 
drawn  with  red  ink,  that  made  a  durable  stain,  and  on  those  lines  I  marked  my 
faults  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  which  marks  I  could  easily  wipe  out  with  a  wet 
sponge.  After  a  while  I  wont  through  one  course  only  in  a  year,  and  afterwards 
only  one  in  several  years,  till- at  length  I  omitted  them  entirely,  being  employed 
in  voyages  and  business  abroad,  with  a  multiplicity  of  affairs  that  interfer^;  but 
I  always  carried  my  little  book  with  me." 

Wlienever  we  read  in  Franklin's  writings  any  reference  to  virtue,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly referring  to  the  virtues,  we  must  have  in  mind  his  Art  of  Virtue  and  his 
scheme  for  self -improvement  in  morality,  for  I  suppose  he  thought  it  illogical  for 
any  individual  to  require  a  child  to  form  habits  of  self -education  in  politics  and 
natural  history  and  not  in  morality.  His  scheme  of  culture  was,  after  all,  the 
practical  application  of  Socrates's  famous  maxim,  **  Know  thyself."  Perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  Franklin's  method  of  self -education  in  morality  shall  be  the 
prevailing  one  in  society,  but  it  is  hindered  at  present  by  the  more  popular  vica- 
rious method  of  moral  improvement.  If  every  man  would  make  self -education  in 
morals  a  matter  of  business  we  might  be  able  to  trace  an  influence  of  Franklin's 
Art  of  Virtue  in  our  country  as  great  as  his  influence  in  founding  public  libraries. 
Again  and  again  through  life  ho  mentioned  his  intention  of  writing  and  publish- 
ing **  a  great  and  extensive  project  that  required  the  whole  man  to  execute,"  and 
this  was  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Virtue. 

It  was  the  consideration  of  this  "  great  and  extensive  proj- 
oi?hL  r^ngs^^^^   ^^*'"  ^^  a<lequato  treatment  of  which  he  coul(J  not  find  in  the 
books  of  the  world,  that  he  made  some  observations  after  one 
of  his  readings  in  the  library,  May  19,  1731: 

That  the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  the  wars,  revolutions,  etc.,  are  carried  on 
and  effected  by  parties. 

Tliat  the  view  of  these  parties  is  their  present  general  interest,  or  what  they 
take  to  be  such. 

That  the  different  views  of  these  different  parties  occasion  all  confusion. 

That  while  a  party  is  carrying  on  a  general  design,  each  man  has  his  particular 
private  interest  in  view. 

That  as  soon  as  a  party  has  gained  its  general  point,  each  member  becomes 
intent  upon  his  particular  int<^ro8t,  which,  thwarting  others,  breaks  that  party 
into  divisions  and  occasions  much  confusion. 

That  few  in  public  affairs  act  from  a  mere  view  of  the  good  of  their  country, 
whatever  they  may  pretend:  and  tho'  their  actings  bring  real  good  to  their  coun- 
try, yet  men  primarily  considered  that  their  own  and  their  country 's  interest  was 
united  and  did  not  act  from  a  principle  of  benevolence. 

That  fewer  still,  in  public  affairs,  act  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

There  seems  to  me  at  present  to  Xte  great  occasion  for  raising  a  United  Party  of 
Virtue,  by  forming  the  virtuous  and  good  men  of  all  nations  into  a  regular  body, 
to  be  governed  by  suitable  good  and  wise  rules,  which  good  and  wise  men  may 
I»robably  be  moro  unanimous  in  their  obedience  to  than  common  people  are  to 
common  laws. 

I  at  present  think  that  whoever  attempts  this  aright,  and  is  well  qualified,  can 
not  fail  of  pleasing  God,  and  of  meeting  with  success. 

If  I  understand  these  observations  correctly,  they  signify  that  Franklin  con- 
ceived of  a  moral  order  iu  the  world.     From  that  conception  he  mad'j  scientific 
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deductions,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  the  moral  order  will  prevail  if 
men  understand  the  principles  of  the  moral  world.  Therefore  he  would  encour- 
age all  men  to  make  self-improvement  the  basis  of  moral  investigation.  From 
the  mass  of  these  moral  experiments  the  ruling  principles  of  the  moral  world 
might  be  deduced.    In  this  mental  process  we  see  the  man  of  science. 

When,  in  1757,  he  had  engaged  passage  to  England  in  a  New 
B^p^^d^g!"^^  '"^  York  packet  ship,  had  embarked  stores  for  himself  and  his 
son,  and  was  waiting  orders  of  the  tedious  Lord  Loudoun,  who 
delayed  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  more  than  three  months,  he  had  occasion  to  prac- 
tice his  **  art  of  virtue,''  and  illustrate  all  his  capacity  for  i>atience  and  happiness. 
It  was  in  describing  this  voyage  in  his  Autobiography  that  he  wrote: 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  imi)erfection  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  that  it  can 
jiever  be  known  till  she  is  tried  whether  a  new  ship  will  or  will  not  be  a  good 
sailer;  for  that  the  model  of  a  good  sailing  ship  has  been  exactly  followed  in  a 
new  one,  which  has  proved,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably  dull.  I  apprehend  that 
this  may  partly  be  occasioned  by  the  different  opinions  of  seamen  respecting  the 
modes  of  lading,  rigging,  and  sailing  of  a  ship.  Each  has  his  system,  and  the 
same  vessel,  laden  by  the  judgment  and  orders  of  one  captain,  shall  sail  better  or 
worse  than  when  by  the  orders  of  another.  Besides,  it  scarce  ever  hapi)ens  that 
a  ship  is  formed,  fitted  for  the  sea,  and  sailed  by  the  same  person.  *  *  *  Yet 
I  think  a  set  of  experiments  might  be  instituted,  first,  to  determine  the  most 
proper  form  of  the  hull  for  swift  sailing;  next,  the  best  dimensions  and  properest 
place  for  the  masts,  then  the  form  and  quantity  of  sails,  and  their  position  as  the 
wind  may  be,  and,  lastly,  the  disposition  of  the  lading.  This  is  an  age  of  experi- 
ments, and  I  think  a  set  accurately  made  and  combined  would  be  of  great  use. 
I  am  ixjrsuaded,  therefore,  that  ere  long  some  ingenious  philosopher  will  under- 
take it,  to  whom  I  wish  success. 

His  observations  on  the  sailing  of  ships  illustrate  his  ideas  in  education: 
by  frequent  experiment,  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life  should  be  deduced,  and 
the  dominant  idea  of  all  experimentation  should  be  utility. 

The  idea  of  experimentation  and  the  deduction  of  principles  from  it  is  the  chief 
idea  in  his  philosophy  of  education.  He  would  have  ^*  natural  and  mechanic  his- 
tory '*  taught,  because  deductions  might  be  made  which  would  improve  agricul- 
ture and  mechanics.  Ho  would  have  composition  taught  in  his 
po^tion!^  **^*^^  *^°^  ideal  school  because  **  writing  one's  own  language  well  is  the 
next  necessary  accomplishment  after  good  speaking.  It  is  the 
writing  master's  business  to  take  care  that  the  boys  make  fair  characters,  and 
place  them  straight  and  even  in  the  line;  but  to  form  their  style  and  even  to  take 
care  that  the  stops  and  capitals  are  properly  disposed  is  the  part  of  the  English 
master.  The  boys  should  be  put  on  writing  letters  to  each  other  on  any  common 
occnrrences  and  on  various  subjects,  imaginary  business,  etc.,  containing  little 
stories,  accounts  of  their  late  reading,  what  parts  of  authors  please  them,  and 
why;  letters  of  congratulation,  of  compliment,  of  request,  of  thanks,  of  recom- 
mendation, of  admonition,  of  consolation,  of  exiK)stulation,  excuse,  et/C.  In  these 
they  should  be  taught  to  express  themselves  clearly,  concisely,  and  naturally, 
without  affected  words  or  liighflown  phrases.  All  their  letters  to  pass  through 
the  master's  hand,  who  is  to  point  out  the  faults,  advise  the  corrections,  and 
oouunend  what  he  finds  right.  Some  of  the  best  letters  published  in  our  own 
language,  as  Sir  William  Temple's,  those  of  Pope  and  his  friends,  and  some 
others,  might  be  set  before  the  youth  as  models,  their  beauties  jwinted  out  and 
explained  by  the  master,  the  letters  themselves  transcribed  by  the  scholar. 

M  rality    to   bo      ^^*    J^^^^on's   Ethica   Elementa,    or   First   Principles  of 
tao^ht.  Morality,  may  now  be  read  by  the  scholars,  and  explained  by 

the  master  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  virtue  and  piety  in  their 
minds.  And  as  this  class  continues  the  reading  of  history  let  them  now,  at  proper 
^^^"*'  7^^^^\i!^^^  further  instruction  in  chronolpgy  and  in  that  i)art  of  geog- 
raphy  (rrom  the  mathematical  master)  which  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
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maps  and  globes.  They  should  also  be  acquainted  'with  the  modem  names  of  the 
places  they  find  mentioned  in  ancient  writers.  The  exercise  of  good  reading  and 
prox>er  sx>eaking  still  continned  at  suitable  times. 

His  fifth  class,  for  further  improvement  in  composition,  were 
*^  '    to  continue  writing  letters,  and,  in  addition,  to  begin  writing — 

Little  essays  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in  verse,  not  to  make  them  poets,  but 
for  this  reason:  That  nothing  acquaints  a  lad  so  speedilv  with  variety  of  exercises 
as  the  necessity  of  finding  such  words  and  phrases  as  will  suit  the  measure,  sound, 
and  rhyme  of  verse,  and  at  the  same  time  well  express  the  sentiment.  These 
essays  should  all  pass  under  the  master's  eye,  who  will  point  out  their  faults  and 
put  the  writer  on  correcting  them.  Where  the  judgment  is  not  rijw  enough  for 
forming  new  essays,  let  the  sentiment  of  a  Spectator  be  given  and  required  to  be 
clothed  in  the  scholar's  own  words;  or  the  circumstances  of  some  good  story,  the 
scholar  to  find  expression.  Let  them  sometimes  be  put  on  abridging  a  XMtragraph 
of  a  diffuse  author;  sometimes  on  dilating  or  amplifying  what  is  wrote  mor^ 
closely.  And  now  let  Dr.  Johnson's  Noetica,  or  First  Principle  of  Human 
Knowledge,  containing  a  logic,  or  art  of  reasoning,  etc. ,  be  read  by  the  youth,  and 
the  difficulties  that  may  occur  to  them  be  explained  by  the  master.  The  reading 
of  history,  and  the  exercise  of  good  reading  and  just  speaking  still  continued. 

This  formula  is  an  epitome  of  Franklin's  own  experience, 
lin^s^^l^?'  ^™"^"  He  had  written  little  essays  in  prose  and  sometimes  in  verse  as 
a  boy,  and  had  learned  the  art  from  his  uncle,  who  was  a  pro- 
digious maker  of  verses. 

Franklin,  while  apprenticed  to  this  brother  in  Boston,  had  written  doggerel 
verses  and  street  Imllads  which  sold  so  well  that  he  was  persuaded  of  their  value, 
but  his  passing  inclination  to  become  a  poet  was  smothered  by  his  father's  sage 
remark,  one  that  was  characteristic  of  the  whole  Franklin  family,  that  "poets 
were  usually  very  iK)or  people  and  died  beggars.  *'« 

His  plan  for  clothing  the  sentiments  of  the  Spectator  in  the  scholar's  own  words 
was  based  entirely  on  his  own  boyish  acquaintance  with  that  classic. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  hud  experienced  the  exquisite  pleasure,  and  he  often 
spoke  of  it  tenderly  more  than  half  a  century  later,  of  seeing  his  first  piece  in 
print  in  the  Boston  Courant,  and  though  it  was  not  signed  Benjamin  Franklin  it 
was  his  own,  that  is,  as  much  his  own  as  a  ])araphrase  of  a  iwpular  author  could 
be.  Under  the  signature  of  Silence  Dogood  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in 
which  he  criticised  colleges  and  graduates  of  colleges,  discussed  cliildhood,  mar- 
riage, and  widowhood,  and  in  affected  words  and  highflown  phrases  delivered  him- 
self of  his  thought.  These  articles  in  tlie  Courant  wore  doubtless  in  Franklin's 
mind  when  he  prescribed  the  kind  of  comi)Osition  useful  for  the  classes  in  his 
model  school.    He  had  educate<l  himself  in  that  way. 

His  scientific  mind  recognized  the  value  of  correct  deductions  and  therefore 
logic  took  a  primary  i)lace  in  his  system  of  culture.  His  first  class  should  be 
taught  the  English  grammar  rules;  his  second  should  construe  the  parts  of  speech 
and  sentences  and  recur  to  the  rules  of  grammar;  his  third  should  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  rhetoric;  and  liis  class  should  study  the  art  of  reasoning  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
First  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  because  without  practice  in  that  art  cor- 
rect deductions  in  lift^  could  not  l>e  made.  The  introduction  of  logic  into  the  list 
of  studies  was  due  not  only  to  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  but  also  to  the  results  of 
his  own  exi)erience. 

At  15,  soon  after  awakening  to  his  own  ignorance  of  figures,  he  read  Locke's 
Human  Understanding  and  the  Art  of  Thinking,  by  Messrs.  du  Port  Royal,  books 
which  evidently  greatly  aided  him  in  the  orderly  examination  of  phenomena  and 
in  making  correct  deductions  from  his  experiments.  He  says  in  drawing  up  his 
Art  of  Virtue  that  he  found  himself  **  incorrigible  with  respect  to  order,"  and 


a  See  a  spcclmon  of  Franklin's  verses,  page  13S. 
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deficient  in  what  might  now  be  called  system.  One  of  the  serions  criticisms 
made  of  him  while  minister  to  France  many  years  later  was  the  confusion  of 
affairs  in  his  office.  Self -study  had  revealed  to  him  this  defect,  and  donbtless  one 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  logic  and  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  into 
the  studies  of  childhood  was  to  remedy  in  others  the  defect  from  which  he  had 
suffered  himself. 

It  should  be  said  of  him  that  his  scheme  for  self-culture  in 

^^If^ucation   in   morality  was  the  means  of  his  own  regeneration,  and  that  after 

his  Art  of  Virtue  was  clearly  before  his  mind  he  was  probably 

as  free  from  faults  as  any  man  of  his  times.     The  utility  of  his  ideas  in  morals 

was  thus  proved  in  his  ovm  life. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  prepared  for  his  own  use  his  Articles  of  Belief  and 
Acts  of  Religion,  a  creed,  a  prayer  book,  and  a  litany,  which,  he  tells  us,  he  con- 
tinued to  use  for  twenty  years.  His  practice  of  the  Art  of  Virtue  confirmed  his 
opinion  that,  as  the  object  of  religion  was  to  promote  virtue,  religion  was  useful 
to  mankind,  and  that  the  sects  of  his  times  contributed  on  the  whole  to  the  haj)- 
piness  and  virtue  of  their  members.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Franklin 
lived  during  one  of  the  great  religious  revivals  of  history  under  the  preaching  of 
Whitefield.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  revival  of 
religion  under  Wesley  and  Whitefield  upon  the  education  of  Americans. 

The  spread  of  Methodism  in  America  and  the  founding  of  seminaries  and  col- 
leges by  that  denomination  present  a  pleasing  subject  for  historical  investigation. 
Whitefield  was  better  known  to  Franklin  than  to  any  other 
WhfteflJd^^  *°^  American.  The  great  preacher  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1739 
and  threw  the  whole  city  into  a  ferment.  He  was  as  unlike 
Franklin  as  Franklin  was  unlike  Dr.  Johnson.  He  found  in  Franklin  a  true 
friend,  a  genial  host,  and  a  publisher.  Philadelphia  was  tolerant,  and  Whitefield 
had  no  difficulty  in  gathering  an  audience.  Tradition  tells  us  of  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  to  hear  the  great  preacher.  Franklin  was  greatly  moved  by  his 
eloquence,  but  was  not  persuaded  to  adopt  his  doctrines.  It  having  been  found 
inconvenient  for  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  Whitefield  to  assemble  in  the  open 
air,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  building  100  feet  long  and  70  broad,  which  should 
be  for  the  accommodation  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  might  care  to  hear 
any  preacher  on  any  subject. 

Whitefield  had  change<l  the  manners  of  Philadelphia.  Franklin  records  how 
imder  the  influence  of  his  preaching  **  from  being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about 
religion  it  seems  as  if  all  the  world  were  growing  religious,  so  that  one  could  not 
walk  through  the  town  in  the  evening  without  hearing  Psalms  sung  in  different 
families  in  every  street." 

The  eloquence  of  Whitefield  and  the  multitudinous  demand  of  the  people  for 
accommodation  to  hear  him  were  the  occasion  for  the  building  of  a  suitable  meet- 
ing house,  which  also  l)ecame  a  few  years  later  the  first  building  \ised  by  the 
Academy  of  Philadeli)hia,  later  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Franklin's  love  of  natural  philosophy  prompted  him  to  use 
wUh     ^wSt^Sd'8   Whitefield 's  voice  as  the  means  of  an  experiment  in  acoustics. 

^'*^'  He  preached  one  evening  from  the  top  of  the  court-house 

steps,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  Market  street  and  on  the  west  side  of  Second 
street  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles.  Both  streets  were  filled  with  his  hearers  to 
a  considerable  distance.  Being  among  the  hindmost  in  Market  street,  I  had  the 
curioBity  to  learn  how  far  he  could  be  heard  by  retiring  backward  down  the 
street  towurd  the  river,  and  I  found  his  voice  distinct  till  I  came  near  Front  street 
wh^i  some  noise  in  the  street  obscured  it.  Imagining  then  a  semicircle,  of  which 
my  distance  would  be  the  radius  and  that  it  were  filled  with  auditors,  to  each  of 
whom  I  allowed  2  feet,  I  computed  that  he  might  well  be  heard  by  more  than 
80,000.     This  reconciled  me  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  having  preached  to 
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25,000  people  in  the  fields  and  to  the  ancient  histories  of  generals  haranguing 
whole  armies,  of  which  I  had  sometimes  doubted. « 

This  comment  on  Whitefield  admits  us  into  a  closer  knowl- 
pro^^e.  ^^^^  ^S^  ^^  Franklin's  self-education.  In  his  provision  for  the 
lessons  of  the  second  class  in  the  ideal  school,  he  advised  the 
use  of  lessons  made  up  of  parts  of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  general's  speech  to  his  sol- 
diers, and  the  wonderful  voice  of  Whitefield  proved  to  him  that  the  great  si)eeche8 
made  by  generals  to  their  soldiers,  such  as  he  had  read  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  might 
have  been  heard  by  the  army.  I  suppose  that  Whitefield  was  all  the  more  inter- 
esting to  Franklin  because  ,he  illustrated  some  of  the  properties  of  sound  and 
demonstrated  that  the  speeches  of  Cyrus  might  have  been  heard  by  his  troops. 

For  the  sixth  class  Franklin  prescribed  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  studies 
in  *' history,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral,  and  natural  philosophy,  the  best  English 
authors  *  *  *  as  Tillotson,  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  the  higher 
pai)ers  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  the  best  translations  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  of  Telemachus,  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  etc." 

The  hours  of  the  day  were  to  be  divided  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that 
some  classes  might  be  **  with  the  writing  master,  improving  their  hands,  others 
with  the  mathematical  master,  learning  arithmetic,  accounts,  geography,  use  of 
the  globes,  drawing,  mechanics,  etc. ,  while  the  rest  are  in  the  English  school, 
under  the  English  master's  care."  Here  is  the  substance  of  the  working  pro- 
gramme familiar  in  its  development  to  all  teachers  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Franklin  mentions  drawing  as  a  study  for  the  sixth  class. 
In  this  he  anticipated  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  modem  education. 
By  restful  alternation  in  the  order  of  the  studies,  he  anticipated  the  programme  of 
our  technical  training  schools  which  divide  the  school  day  between  literary  study 
(language,  mathematics,  history,  science,  etc.)  and  the  industrial  studies  (free 
hand,  machine,  and  architectural  drawing,  wood  working, smithing,  etc.),  indeed 
Franklin's  scheme  for  the  education  of  youth  anticipates  the  ideas  of  the  modem 
supporters  of  manual  training. 

Throughout  his  plan  he  develops  a  system  of  incentives  to 
is^ijL  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  excellence.  Speaking  of  the  first  class,  he  says  improvement 
in  spelling  *'  perhaps  *  *  *  is  best  done  by  pairing  the 
scholars;  two  of  those  nearest  equal  in  their  spelling  to  be  put  together.  Let 
these  strive  for  victory,  each  projiounding  ten  words  every  day  to  the  other  to 
be  spelled.  He  that  spells  truly  most  of  the  other's  words  is  the  victor  for  that 
day;  he  that  is  victor  most  days  of  the  month  to  obtain  a  prize,  a  pretty,  neat 
book  of  some  kind,  useful  in  their  future  studies." 

The  system  of  prizes  was  a  favorite  one  with  him;  &  he  thought  that  it  '*  fixes 
the  attention  of  the  cliildren,"  and  he  continually  refers  to  it  throughout  his  life. 
In  dealing  with  men  he  acted  upon  the  principle  of  incentive  to  action.  As  the 
highest  encouragement  to  the  classes  he  suggested  that — 

Once  a  year  let  there  be  public  exercises  in  the  hall,  the  trustees  and  citizens 
present.  Then  let  fine  gilt  books  be  given  as  prizes  to  such  boys  as  distinguish 
themselves  and  excel  the  others  in  any  branch  of  learning,  making  three  degrees 
of  comparison,  giving  the  best  prize  to  him  that  performs  best,  a  less  valuable 
one  to  him  that  comes  up  next  to  the  best,  and  another  to  the  third,  commenda- 
tions, encouragement,  and  advice  to  the  rest,  keeping  up  their  hopes  that  by 
industry  they  may  excel  another  time.  The  names  of  those  that  obtain  the  prize 
to  be  yearly  printed  in  a  list. 

"  Fine  gilt  ixxjks."       The  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  illustrated 
in  this  little  scheme  shows  how  much  he  had  learned  in  the 

«It  is  said  that  somo  words  uttered  by  Whitefield  were  distinctly  heard  by  poople  across  the 
Delaware. 
i»  He  incori)orated  in  liis  will  a  provision  for  prizes  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
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printing  business— that  **  fine  gilt  books  "  are  often  more  popnlar  simply  because 
of  their  binding  and  style  rather  than  for  their  contents.  The  material  success 
of  subscription  publications  attests  the  accuracy  of  this  discrimination.  He 
would  apx)eal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  "  understandings  of  youth."  His  divi- 
sion of  the  prizes  into  three  classes  and  the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  win- 
ners suggests  that  in  educational  matters  he  would  apply  the  fundamental 
principles  at  the  base  of  Adam  Smith's  Economics,  that  every  man  will  most 
willingly  pursue  his  own  substantial  interest. 

He  had  learned  by  experience  the  ix)wer  of  incentives  in  study.  Soon  after  the 
projection  of  his  Art  of  Virtue  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  mere  reading 
of  books  and  began  the  study  of  languages.  He  had  long  been  fond  of  chess,  and 
he  combined  his  love  of  language  and  of  chess  by  fixing  a  condition  of  the  game 
that  **  the  victor  in  every  game  should  have  a  right  to  impose  a  task,  either  in 
parts  of  the  grammar,  to  be  got  by  heart,  or  in  translations,  etc.,  which  tasks  the 
vanquished  shall  i)erform  upon  honor  before  our  next  meeting.  As  we  played 
pretty  equally,  we  thus  beat  one  another  into  that  language." 

He  took  up  the  study  of  languages  as  he  had  taken  up  arithmetic  and  English 
composition  and  taught  himself.  In  attempting  to  learn  the  modern  languages 
his  attention  was  called  again  to  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  had  studied  in  an 
elementary  way  in  his  childhood  for  one  year. 

But  when  I  had  attained  an  acquaintance  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish, I  was  surprised  to  find  on  looking  over  a  Latin  Testament  that  I  understood 
80  much  more  of  that  language  than  I  had  imagined,  which  encouraged  me  to 
apply  myself  again  to  the  study  of  it,  and  I  met  with  more  success,  as  those  pre- 
ceding languages  had  greatly  smoothed  my  way.  From  these  circumstances,  I 
have  thought  that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  our  common  mode  of  teaching 
languages.  We  are  told  that  it  is  proi)er  to  begin  first  with  the  Latin,  and  hav- 
ing acquired  that,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  attain  those  modem  languages  which 
are  derived  from  it;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the  Greek,  in  order  more  easily 
to  acquire  the  Latin.  It  is  true  that  if  you  can  clamber  and  get  to  the  top  of  a 
staircase  without  using  the  steps,  you  will  more  easily  gain  them  in  descending; 
but  certainly,  if  you  begin  with  the  lowest,  you  will  with  more  ease  ascend  to 
the  top;  and  I  would  therefore  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  sui)er- 
faitena  the  education  of  our  youth,  whether,  since  many  of  those  who  begin  with 
the  Latin  quit  the  same  after  si)ending  some  years  without  having  made  any  great 
proficiency,  and  what  they  have  learned  becomes  almost  useless,  so  that  their  time 
oas  been  lost,  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  begun  with  the  French,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Italian,  etc. ;  for  though,  after  si)ending  the  same  time,  they  should 
quit  the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at  the  Latin,  they  would,  however, 
have  acquired  another  tongue  or  two,  that,  being  in  modem  use,  might  be  service- 
able to  tnem  in  common  life. 

This  observation  is  the  substance  of  all  discussion  made  since  Franklin's  day  of 
tiie  subject  of  teaching  modem  languages.  He  arrived  at  his  opinions  by  his  own 
experience,  and  inooriwrated  them  in  his  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Penn- 
sylvania, repeatedly  referred  to  them,  and  defended  them  in  one  of  the  last  papers 
of  his  life. 

In  his  Proi)osals  Relative  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania,  written 
in  1740,  he  had  something  to  say  of  the  study  of  language  which  did  not  exactly 
conform  to  his  earlier  ideas  concerning  the  study  of  modem  languages.  In  1733 
he  had  arrived  at  his  conclusions  of  the  sui>erior  advantages  of  the  study  of  mod- 
em languages,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Greek  and  Latin,  by  his  own  self -educa- 
tion in  French,  Italian,  and  Simnish.  His  Proposals  were  written  sixteen  years 
later,  and  the  departure  from  his  own  opinion  on  the  study  of  languages  set  forth 
in  the  Proposals  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  necessary  compromise  which  he  found 
that  he  had  to  make  in  order  to  get  the  Philadelphia  Academy  founded. 
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In  commenting  on  his  pLin  for  an  English  school,  lie  said: 

Thus  instmcted,  youth  will  come  out  of  this  school  fitted  for  learning  any  bnsi- 
ness,  calling,  or  profession ,  except  such  wherein  languages  are  required;  and. 
though  unacquainted  with  any  ancient  or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  be  masters  of 
their  own,  which  is  of  more  immediate  and  general  use,  and  withal  will  have 
attained  many  other  valuable  accomplishments;  the  time  usually  spent  in  acquir- 
ing those  languages,  often  without  success,  being  here  employed  in  laying  such  a 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  ability  ae,  properly  improved,  mav  qualify  them  to 
pass  through  and  execute  the  several  offices  of  civil  life  yrim  advantage  and 
reputation  to  themselves  and  country. 

His  plan  for  an  English  school  contains  ideas  of  a  universal 
Bcbemeof  edhicatlon.  scheme  of  educ4itiou  applicable  to  such  a  country  as  ours.  It 
should  not  be  inferred  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  higher  edu- 
cation. He  knew  very  well  the  practical  importance  of  public  enlightenment ,  and, 
in  providing  for  the  general  instruction  of  all  children  of  the  land,  he  would  intro- 
duce those  subjects  and  methods  which  would  conduce  to  the  largest  public  utility. 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  Franklin's  time  free  public  schools  were  not  thought 
of .«  that  no  minister  of  state  or  legislator  had  formulated  a  scheme  of  general 
education  at  public  expense,  but  that  education  was  still  an  individual  afiEair,  and 
the  means  for  pursuing  it  existed  only  in  private  schools. 

At  33  Franklin  was  continuing  his  self-education  by  making  researches  in 
natural  liistory.  In  his  Proposals  for  the  Education  of  Youth  he  advised  that 
**  now  and  then  excursions  be  made  to  the  neighboring  plantations  of  the  best 
farmers,  their  methods  observed  and  reasoned  upon  for  the  information  of  youth; 
that  natural  history  will  also  afford  opiwrtunities  of  introducing  many  observa- 
tions, etc.'* 

He  was  himself  a  close  observer,  and  like  all  great  men  who 
^jprac  tice,  not  the-  j^y^  advanced  science,  he  made  his  observations  with  the  assist- 
ance of  simple  and  inexx>ensive  instruments.  In  the  possession 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Franklin  Institute  there  are  some 
portions  of  his  electrical  apparatus,  the  simplicity  of  which  surprises  the  student 
in  the  modem  electrical  laboratory  and  leads  him  almost  to  underrate  the  servit^es 
of  Franklin  to  science.  Franklin's  self-education  taught  him  to  make  use  of  the 
phenomena  in  nature,  as  he  made  use  of  the  labors  of  other  men,  to  swell  the  maas 
of  his  own  knowledge. 

The  story  of  the  ants,  told  by  Professor  Kalra,  illustrates  this  practical  method 
of  scientific  investigation:  Franklin  put  an  earthen  pot,  filled  with  molasses,  into 
a  closet,  into  which  the  ants  soon  found  their  way  and  began  devouring  the  sweet. 
Franklin,  observing  this,  rt'Uioved  the  pot  and  susi)ended  it  by  a  string  to  a  nail 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  leaving  a  single  ant  in  the  pot.  When  its  hunger  was 
satisfied  it  tried  to  go  home  and,  after  many  efforts,  found  its  way  up  the  string, 
across  the  ceiling  to  the  wall,  and  thus  to  the  ground.  By  half  an  hour  Franklin 
saw  a  swarm  of  ants  issuing  from  the  ground,  climbing  the  wall,  crossing  the 
ceiling,  creeping  down  the  string,  and  eating  the  molasses,  one  line  coming  and 
one  line  going  until  the  molasse^s  wiis  all  consumed. 

This  little  story,  which  s'.nue  of  us  remember  in  our  school  l)ooks,  illustrates 
Franklin's  method  of  investigating  the  habits  of  insect*,  a  method  as  simple  as 
his  experiment  with  the  kite.  In  his  scheme  for  education  he  made  no  provision 
for  elaborate  physical  apparatus.  There  is  no  reference  to  laboratories  and  it 
seems  as  if  liis  ideas  lacked  the  essentials  of  education  in  modern  times.  This 
hasty  conclusi(m  is  corrected  when  we  reflwt  on  the  education  which  Franklin 


«An  important  and,  in  its  influtmce,  a  far  reachin)?  exception  l8  to  be  made  for  New  England. 
See  account  of  John  Adams's  plan  for  public  education  and  the  constitution  of  Massachusettfl, 
1780,  pages  l(i3-l«5. 
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himself  received  and  was  making  all  through  life.  He  knew  nothing  of  elaborate 
physical  api)aratas;  nature  was  his  laboratory,  observation  and  exx>erience  his 
teachers,  and  he  relied  upon  these  as  the  best  means  for  the  education  of  others. 
Ambition  stimulated  liim  to  gain  knowledge  and  he  reasoned  that  it  would  stim- 
ulate others. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  whether  the  elaborate  apx>aratu8  in  modem  edu- 
cation does  not  weight  heavily  in  the  liands  of  youth,  and  whether  many  of  them 
are  unable  to  see  the  principles  on  account  of  the  apparatus. 

Tlie  utilitarian  ends  which  Franklin  proposed  are  generally 

laiB  ends  utilito-  traceable  to  his  own  experience.  His  loss  from  the  bad  book-^ 
keeping  of  the  deputy  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies  led 
him  to  **  mention  it  as  a  lesson  to  those  young  men  who  may  be  employed  in  man- 
aging affairs  for  others,  that  they  should  always  render  accounts  and  make  remit- 
tances with  great  clearness  and  punctuality;  the  chiiracter  of  observing  such  a 
conduct  is  the  most  iwwerful  of  recommendations  to  new  employments  and 
increase  of  business.'* 

A  word  frequently  used  by  him  is  "  business."  It  should  be  remembered  that 
he  viewed  education  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  man  of  affairs  who  had 
never  received  the  conventional  training  of  the  schools.  He  saw  in  industry  and 
business  the  chief  occupation  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Schools,  he  thought, 
should  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  this  industry  and  this  business. «  He  would 
make  the  transition  from  school  life  to  the  life  of  business  easy  and  natural,  and 
his  chief  defense  for  his  proposed  school  was  that  there  such  a  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  ability  might  be  laid  as,  properly  improved,  would  qualify  boys 
to  "pass  through  and  execute  the  several  offices  of  civil  life  with  advantage  and 
reputation  to  themselves  and  country." 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  by  *'  the  offices  of  civil  life"  Franklin  meant 
merely  political  offices.  He  uses  the  term  **  civil  life  "  comprehensively,  meaning 
the  occuijations  of  the  citizen.  Had  he  meant  political  preferment  he  would  have 
used  the  phrase  "  public  affairs." 

He  conceived  of  the  school  as  a  foundation  for  improvement 
an^ca<Jemy!^^  ^"^^   in  the  pupil  by  the  pupil  himself .     His  own  life  was  a  continu- 
ous self -education.    Practical  wisdom  was  his  aim.     We  find 
nowhere  in  his  writings  that  modem  phrase,  *'  the  completion  of  education."     He 
msikes  no  provision  for  any  such  limitation  or  standstill. 

He  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  never  forgot  his  native  town.  Once  in  ten  years 
he  revisited  that  beloved  spot  and  refreshed  himself  with  the  renewal  of  old 
acqttaintances  and  associations.  He  frequently  refers  to  his  New  England  train- 
ing, and  it  stood  him  in  good  stead  through  life.  There  are  not  wanting  remi- 
niscent touches,  however. 

I  had,  on  the  whole,  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
lew^o^BocYety?*  *  being  estiiblished  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were,  however,  two 
things  that  I  regretted,  there  being  no  provision  for  defense, 
nor  for  the  complete  education  of  youth;  no  militia,  nor  any  college.  I  therefore, 
in  174i),  drew  up  a  proposal  for  establishing  an  academy,^  and  at  that  time,  think- 
ing the  Bev.  Mr.  Peters,  who  was  out  of  employ,  a  fit  person  to  superintend  such 
an  institution,  I  commxmicated  the  project  to  him;  but  ne,  having  more  profitable 
views  in  the  service  of  the  proprietaries  which  succeeded,  declined  the  undertak- 
ing, and,  not  knowing  another  at  that  time  suitable  for  such  a  trust,  I  let  the 
scheme  lie  awhile  dormant.  I  succeeded  better  the  next  year,  1714,  in  proposing 
and  establishing  a  philosophical  society. 

Meanwhile  the  prospects  of  war  between  England  and  France  delayed  academic 


nThe  numeroTiB  economic  and  bnsinoss  schools  of  onr  day  aro  founded  on  this  Idea. 
t>  See  th©  Plt>po9alB,  pp.  182-186- 
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matters.    His  activity  in  the  pnblic  defense  having  pleased  the  governor  and 
council,  he  remarks  with  evident  pride: 

They  took  me  into  confidence,  and  I  was  consulted  by  them  in  every  measure 
wherein  their  concurrence  was  thought  useful  to  the  association.  Failing  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  middle  colonies,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  religion,  I 
proposed  to  them  the  proclaiming  a  fast  to  promote  reformation,  and  implore  the 
Dlessing  of  Heaven  on  our  undertaking.  They  embraced  the  motion;  but,  as  it 
was  the  first  fast  ever  thought  of  in  the  province,  the  secretary  had  no  precedent 
from  which  to  draw  the  proclamation.  My  education  in  New  England,  where  a 
fast  is  proclaimed  every  year,  was  here  of  some  advantage.  I  drew  it  in  tiie 
accustomed  style;  it  was  translated  into  German,  printed  in  both  languages,  and 
'  divulged  through  the  province.  This  gave  the  clergy  of  the  different  sects  an 
opportunity  of  influencing  their  congregations  to  join  in  the  association,  and  it 
would  probably  have  been  general  among  all  but  Quakers  if  peace  had  not  soon 
intervened. 

His  confe^ssion  that  ho  proposed  a  fast  because  of  the  obvious 
in^uS^Son!^^^  ^^^^  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  is  a  comment  on  his  theory  of 
morality.  Had  any  other  equal  means  of  winning  public  favor 
been  suggested  by  his  New  England  training,  he  would  have  weighed  the  relative 
advantages  and  given  his  decision  accordingly,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed when  considering  two  courses  of  action  to  set  down  in  columns  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  question. 

His  motion,  made  years  later,  for  prayers  in  Congress,  was  doubtless  made  to 
secure  the  advantages  which  he  supposed  would  l>e  attached  to  them  in  the 
public  mind. 

Peace  l>eing  concluded,  and  the  association  business  therefore 
aiT^Xmy '^^'**^  a*  ^^  <^°^'  I  turned  my  thoughts  again  to  the  affair  of  establish- 
ing an  academy.  The  first  step  I  took  was  to  associate  in  the 
design  a  number  of  active  friends,  of  whom  the  Junto  furnished  a  good  part. 
The  next  was  to  write  and  publish  a  pamphlet  entitled  Proposals  relating  to  the 
Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania.  Tnis  I  distributed  among  the  princii)al 
inhabitants  gratis;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  suppose  their  minds  a  little  prepared  by 
the  perusal  of  it,  I  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  opening  and  supporting  an  acad- 
emy. It  was  to  be  paid  in  quotas  yearly  for  five  years.  By  so  dividing  it  I  judged 
the  subscription  might  be  larger,  and  I  believe  it  was  so,  amounting  to  no  less,  if 
I  remember  right,  than  £.5,000. 

In  the  introduction  to  these  proi)Osals  I  stated  their  publication,  not  as  an  act 
of  mine,  but  of  some  public-spirited  gentlemen,  avoiding  as  much  as  I  could, 
according  to  my  usual  rule,  the  presenting  myself  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
any  scheme  for  their  benefit. 

The  subscribers,  to  carry  the  project  into  immediate  execution,  chose  out  of 
their  number  21  trustiK}s,  and  appointed  Mr.  Francis,  then  attorney-general,  and 
myself  to  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  government  of  the  academy,  which  being 
done  and  signed,  a  house  was  hired,  masters  engaged,  and  the  schools  opened,  I 
tiiink,  in  the  same  year,  1749. 

The  scholars  increasing  fast,  the  house  was  soon  found  too  smaU,  and  we  were 
looking  out  for  a  piece  of  ground,  properly  situated,  with  intention  to  build,  when 
Providence  threw  into  our  way  a  large  house  ready  built,  which  with  a  few  alter- 
ations might  well  serve  our  purpose.  This  was  the  building  before  mentioned, 
erected  by  the  hearers  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  was  obtained  for  us  in  the  following 
manner: 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  contributions  to  this  building  being 
no^ectar^™^  ^  made  by  i>eople  of  different  sects,  care  was  taken  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  trustees,  in  whom  the  building  and  ground  was  to  be 
vested,  that  a  predominancy  should  not  be  given  to  any  sect,  lest  in  time  that  pre- 
dominancy might  be  a  means  of  appropriating  the  whole  to  the  use  of  such  sect, 
contrary  to  the  original  intention.  It  was  therefore  that  one  of  each  sect  was 
appointed,  viz,  one  Church  of  England  man,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one 
Moravian,  etc.;  those,  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  were  to  fill  it  by  election  from 
among  the  contributors.  The  Moravian  happened  not  to  please  his  colleagues, 
and  on  his  death  they  resolved  to  have  no  other  of  that  sect.  The  difficulty  then 
was  how  to  avoid  having  two  of  some  other  sect  by  means  of  the  new  choice. 

Several  persons  were  named,  and  for  that  reason  not  agreed  to.    At  length  one 
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mentioned  me,  with  the  observation  that  I  was  merely  an  honest  man,  and  of  no 
sect  at  all,  which  prevailed  with  them  to  choose  me.  The  enthusiasm  which 
existed  when  the  house  was  built  had  long  since  abated,  and  its  trustees  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  fresh  contributions  for  paying  the  ground  rent,  and  dis- 
charging some  other  debts  the  building  had  occasioned,  which  embarrassed  them 
greatly.  Being  now  a  member  of  both  sets  of  trustees,  that  for  the  building  and 
that  for  the  academy,  I  had  a^good  opportunity  of  negotiating  with  both,  and 
brought  them  finally  to  an  agreement  by  whicn  the  trustees  for  the  building 
were  to  cede  it  to  those  of  the  academy,  the  latter  undertaking  to  discharge  the 
debt,  to  keep  forever  open  in  the  building  a  large  hall  for  occasional  preachers, 
according  to  the  original  intention,  and  maintain  a  free  school  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  children.  Writings  were  accordingly  drawn,  and  on  paying  the  debts  the 
trustees  of  the  academy  were  put  into  j)osse8sion  of  the  premises,  and  by  dividing 
the  great  and  lofty  hall  into  stories,  and  different  rooms  above  and  below  for  the 
several  schools,  and  purchasing  some  additional  ground,  the  whole  was  soon  made 
fit  for  our  puri)ose,  and  the  scholars  removed  into  the  building,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  trustees  of  the  academy,  after  a  while,  were  incorporated 
The  fw^demsr  be-  by  a  charter  from  the  governor;  their  funds  were  increased 
w)mes  the  univer-  ^^  contributions  in  Britain  and  grants  of  land  from  the  pro- 
prietaries, to  which  the  assembly  has  since  made  considerable 
addition;  and  thus  was  established  the  present  University  of  Philadelphia. «  I 
have  been  continued  one  of  its  trustees  from  the  beginning,  now  near  forty  years, 
and  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  seeing  a  number  of  the  youth  who  have 
received  their  education  in  it  distinguished  by  their  improved  abilities,  serviceable 
in  public  stations,  and  ornaments  to  their  country.  ^ 

In  his  plan  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Pennsylvania  he 
G^cbe^ught?^*^  outlined  his  ideas  of  university  training,  but  all  the  parts  of 
the  proiK)sal8  were  not  wholly  according  to  his  liking.  He  dis- 
covered that  his  idea  of  an  English  school  would  not  win  the  financial  support  of 
aU  the  subscribers.  Many  of  them  thought  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  to  gain  the  supxx)rtof  these  men  Franklin, in 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  inserted  this  clause: 

When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read  in 
history,  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive,  copi- 
ous, beautiful;  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions,  the 
most  perfect  productions  of  human  wit  and  wisdom  are  in  those  languages,  which 
have  endured  for  ages,  and  will  endure  while  there  are  men;  that  no  translation 
can  do  them  justice,  or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the  originals;  that  those 
languages  contain  sdl  science;  that  one  of  them  is  become  almost  universal,  being 
the  language  of  learned  men  in  all  countries,  and  that  to  understand  them  is  a 
distinguished  ornament,  they  may  be  thereby  made  desirous  of  learning  these 
languages,  and  their  industry  sharpened  in  the  acquisition  of  them.  All  intended 
for  divinity  shorld  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek;  for  physic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French;  for  law,  the  Latm  and  French;  merchants,  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanish;  and  though  all  should  not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the 
modem  foreign  languages,  yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them 
should  be  refiised,  their  English,  arithmetic,  and  other  studios  absolutely  neces- 
sary, being  at  the  same  time  not  neglected. 

To  strengthen  hLs  defence  of  English  studies  he  wrote  at  this 
the  oileinaf^  ^^'  ^^^®  *^®  Sketch  of  an  English  School,  which  was  printed  as  a 
pamphlet  at  his  press,  but  did  not  receive  much  attention.  At 
the  opening  of  the  academy  Mr.  Pet-ers  preached  a  sermon  which  was  favorably 
received  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form  at  Franklin's  press.  With  characteristic 
sagacity  Franklin  sewed  together  his  pamphlet,  A  Sketch  of  an  English  School, 
with  Mr.  Peters 's  sermon,  and  so  got  his  notions  before  the  public.  Forty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  academy,  and  two  years  before  his  death,  he  wrote  his 
Observations  relating  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Original  Founders  of  the  Academy 
in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  elaborated  his  early  ideas  of  education.  He  antici- 
pated the  revolt  against  the  classics  which  has  come  in  our  day,  and  which  has 

oThis  inatitntion  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1779.  (See  act  of  assembly,  Nov. 
27, 1779,  creating  the  corjwration.) 
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relegated  Latin  and  Greek  into  the  region  of  the  dead.  It  is  not  inexpedient  to 
say  that  his  idea  of  stndying  only  snch  languages  as  will  be  of  utility  to  those  who 
pnrsne  them  is  the  correct  principle  in  this  department  of  education.  In  con- 
formity with  his  notion  we  have  the  modem  elective  course,  which  is  the  practical 
result  of  his  challenge  of  the  advantage  and  utility  of  comx>elling  all  persons  who 
pursue  higher  education  to  pursue  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  way  for  different 
ends.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  touch  of  humorous  satire  when  he  writes 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  that  **  no  translations  can  do  the  finest  writings  in  Latin 
and  Greek  justice"  or  give  the  ** pleasure  found  in  reading  the  originals,'*  and 
that  these  languages  **  contain  all  science. "  It  should  not  be  forgfotten,  however, 
that  ho  owed  his  fame  to  the  publication  of  his  electrical  investigations  in  the 
Latin  tongue  as  well  as  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Wlien  he  x)leaded  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  and  the  relegation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  to  a  secondary  place  he  was  confronting  and  challenging  the  scholastic 
world.  The  first  struggle  between  the  old  system  and  Franklin's  ideas  of  the  new 
education  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  the  very  institution  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  fotmding,  and  the  story  of  that  struggle  was  told  by  Franklin 
himself  two  years  before  his  death. 

Tho  odwration  of  It  will  bo  noted  that  in  his  plan  of  a  school  there  was  a  provi- 
orphaiis.  gj^^u  fQj.  i]^q  education  of  poor  children.   The  doctrines  of  equity 

regulated  his  ideas  of  cliarity .  His  Hints  for  Consideration  Respecting  the  Orphan 
Schoolhouses  in  Philadelphia  formulate  the  large  experience  of  his  life  in  chari- 
table matters.  He  laid  down  the  controlling  principles  for  such  an  institution  as 
follows:  (1)  That  the  institution  be  regularly  insi)octed;  (2)  that  the  labor  of  the 
orphans  should  not  be  made  for  the  profit  of  the  establishment;  (3)  that  an  account 
should  1m)  opcnefl  with  each  orphan,  crediting  him  with  his  labor  and  debiting 
him  for  the  maintenance  of  his  education:  (4)  that  at  his  discharge,  on  coming  of 
age,  his  accounts  should  be  lialanc^d  and  he  should  be  urged  and  in  honor  bound 
to  i)ay  any  indebtedness,  and  he  should  receive  any  credit  due  him;  (5)  that  upon 
leaving  the  institution  he  should  receive  decent  clothing,  some  money,  and  if 
deserving,  a  certificate  of  good  behavior;  (6)  th&t  the  institution  should  aid  him 
in  entering  upon  a  business  or  securing  a  iK>sition  in  life.  Stephen  Girard  seems 
to  have  l)een  influenced  by  these  principles  in  founding  Girard  College,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Franklin  would  have  limited  the  benefits  of  this  charity  to  i^r- 
sons  of  the  white  race. 

IL 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  ART  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 

At  53  Franklin  had  become,  by  the  application  of  his  own  maxims,  a  man  of 
independent  fortune,  mucli  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  of  good  reputation 
throughout  tlie  colonies.  There  had  }yeyi  a  long  and  bitter  dispute  in  Pennsyl- 
vania respecting  the  riglits  of  the  proi)ri(jtarios  and  of  the  assembly,  chiefly  turn- 
ing ux)on  the  question  whether  the  estates  of  the  Penns  should  1)0  taxed  like  other 
realty  in  the  p^o^^nc(^.  He  had  earnestly  and  efficiently  advocated  the  rights  of 
the  assembly,  and  it  was  as  its  represent^itive  that  he  went  to  England  in  1757. 
**  It  was  Franklin,''  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  who  chiefly 
the  oSoi^lU''^'"'^^^^  educated  the  colonies  in  the  knowledge  of  their  rights.  He 
did  this  in  many  ways — by  his  Junto,  by  his  newspaper,  by  his 
conversation,  by  tlie  libraries  founded  through  him,  by  the  taste  for  science  which 
he  communicated,  but  esi^ecially  by  the  ardor  and  ability  with  whicli  he  waged 
this  long  warfare  ajj:ainst  arrogant  stupidity  embodied  in  the  degenerate  offspring 
of  William  Penn.'' 
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His  experiments  in  electricity  had  already  been  recognized  in  England  and 
France,  and  he  was  included  among  the  literary  and  learned  men  of  the  time. 
Defects  in  his  education  were  never  suspected  by  the  academic  world  that  sought 
his  society/'  He  was  a  genius  in  his  ca];)acity  for  reading,  was  a  good  listener, 
easy  in  his  manners,  gay  and  witty,  and  never  sought  to  indulge  the  company 
with  *'  flashes  of  silence/'  No  sooner  had  ho  settled  in  London  as  colonial  agent 
than  his  instinct  to  effect  improvements  showed  itself.  The  smoky  street  lamps 
and  filthy  streets  of  the  city  were  the  objects  of  his  attention. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  biography  of  Franklin,  nor  even  to  catalogue 
his  exi)eriments,  but  only  to  outline  the  utihtarian  character  of  the  man  and  his 
ideas. 

The  conduct  of  the  ministry  toward  him  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  travel, 
and  in  1757  he  visited  Scotland,  where  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  by  which  ho  was  ever  familiarly  known.  In 
Edinburgh  he  met  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Lord  Karnes,  and  it  is  thought  by  one  of 
his  biographers  that  one  of  his  remarks  to  Dr.  Robertson  **  suggested  the  well- 
known  Macaulayan  image  of  the  New  Zealander  sitting  upon  the  arch  of  London 
Bridge  contemplating  the  ruin  of  St.  Paul's." 

But  he  was  engaged  in  a  larger  service  for  his  countrymen 
la?d  a1»o!'^**^^  ^^  *^^^  making  the  favorable  acquaintance  of  eminent  men.  He 
was  writing  and  printing  pamphlets  on  the  American  colonies 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  English  public.  The  dark  and  dreary  night  of 
English  opinion  at  that  time  respecting  America  seemed  impervious  to  the 
beams  of  Franklin's  genius,  and  he  succeeded  but  feebly  at  first  in  piercing  it; 
but  the  rays  of  his  intelligence  at  last  fell  upon  fertile  soil,  and  there  sprang  up  a 
liberal  X)arty  in  the  Kingdom,  which  at  last  laid  hold  of  the  Government  and 
compelled  the  acknowledgment  of  American  independence. 

The  usefulness  of  Franklin  at  this  time  may  be  understood  by  any  who  clioose 
to  read  his  numerous  x>ami)hlets  and  his  more  numerous  letters.  His  farsighted- 
ness is  illustrated  in  one  of  his  cherisheil  opinions,  expressed  to  Lord  Kames, 
"  that  the  foundations  of  the  future  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  British  Empire 
lie  in  America."  Ho  opposed  the  restoration  of  Canada  to  the  French,  saying: 
•*  If  we  keep  it,  all  the  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi  will  in 
another  century  be  filled  with  British  people;  Britain  itself  will  become  vastly 
more  populous;  by  the  immense  increase  of  its  conmierce  the  Atlantic  Sea  will  be 
covered  with  your  trading  ships,  and  your  naval  power,  thus  continually  increas- 
ing, will  extend  your  influence  romid  tlie  whole  globe,  and  awe  the  world." 

He  ever  believed  and  labored  to  effect  that  Canada  and  the  thirteen  colonies 
should  comprise  a  political  unit,  and  it  was  only  by  a  blunder  of  his  colleagues  in 
Paris,  when  the  final  treaty  of  xteace  was  made  in  1783,  that  the  United  States  did 
not  include  Canada. 

•     1  1  f  Perhaps  the  most  telling  lesson  which  he  imparted  to  the 

the  llouw  of  Cora-  Britisli  public  was  his  examination  before  the  House  of  Com- 
"^""*-  mons  in  1765.     For  the  first  time  England  received  true  infor- 

mation of  the  state  of  the  colonies,  and  the  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
masters  of  England.  The  examination  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or 
impromptu  affair.  Nearly  all  the  questions  and  answers  were  arranged  before- 
hand by  Franklin  and  his  friends  among  the  Liberal  members  of  Parliament. 
This  lawyer-like  proceeding  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  evidence.  By  timely 
shaping  the  examination  he  concentrated,  during  the  brief  period  ho  was  before 
the  House,  all  possible  information  that  could  be  eliciU'd  from  the  man  best 


a  InBtanco  the  honorary  degrreoH  he  reoeif  e<l  from  William  and  Mary  CoUetjo,  St.  Andrews, 
Oxford,  and  Gambridire. 
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informed  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonics.  Franklin  was  at  home  in  the  subject  and 
played  the  first  part  in  the  most  Socratic  dialogue  in  jmrliamentary  history.  The 
whole  examination  was  after  Franklin's  own  heart  and  singularly  in  keeping  with 
his  own  self-education.  Exx)erience  and  observation  equipped  him  for  the  task, 
and  his  triumph  is  the  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  method. « 

He  had  a  unique  method  of  educating  the  British  public  and 
public  opinion,  and  he  had  learned  it  in  his  apprentice  days  in  Boston  and  during 
*'*®*^®®^*  the  long  struggle  between  the  assembly  and  the  proprietaries 

in  Pennsylvania.  The  method  is  characteristic  of  all  his  jwlitical  writings.  It 
was  briefly  to  set  the  whole  question  in  dispute  in  a  humorous  light,  by  which 
the  reader  might  see  his  way  to  the  true  conclusion;  that  is,  the  conclusion  which 
Franklin  wished  to  draw .  This  method  of  jwlitical  enlightenment  is  unquestionably 
good  in  journalism  and  pamphleteering,  and  has  its  uses  in  bookmaking  and 
public  speaking,  but  Franklin's  tendency  to  indulge  in  humor,  it  is  said,  excluded 
him  from  being  asked  by  his  contemporaries  to  write  any  of  the  great  state  papers 
with  which  he  was,  in  one  way  or  another,  concerned.  It  would  hardly  do  to  put 
a  joke  into  the  Declaration  of  Indei>endence.  His  English  pamphlets  are  exquisite 
politiciil  hits,  of  which  two  are  particularly  famous.  His  Rules  for  Reducing  a 
Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One,  Presented  to  a  Late  Minister  (Lord  Hillsboro,  when 
he  entered  upon  his  ministry) ,  and  An  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  These  show 
one  phase  of  his  genius  at  great  advantage.     He  was  the  first  American  humorist. 

He  was  aware  that  public  opinion  is  won  and  controlled  by  the  most  delicate 
and  yet  by  the  broadest  manipulation,  and  that  if  he  could  win  for  America  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  British  public  an  American  party  would  ultimately  con- 
trol the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  this  procedure  he  showed  the  prac- 
ticality of  his  mind;  he  appealed  to  the  power  in  England  which  makes  and 
unmakes  ministries. 

In  appealing  to  this  power  he  did  not  proceed  blindly  by 
mShods^^^^**"^  *^  addressing  merely  humorous  and  ephemeral  newspaper  arti- 
cles to  the  general  reader.  He  wrote  masterly  articles  for  the 
education  of  the  public,  and  moi*e.  he  became  the  comjmnion  of  the  first  literary 
and  scientific  men  of  England,  and  won  many  of  them  to  the  support  of  his  lib- 
eral ideas,  not  by  formal  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  but  by  exempli- 
fying in  his  own  character  and  appointments  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which 
could  produce  such  a  man  as  he.  It  is  not  diflBcult  for  us  to  realize  how  he  thus 
became  the  typical  American  and  won  resi>ect  for  America  by  winning  respect 
for  himself.  One  of  his  services  to  his  country  was  in  the  experimental  proof 
that  the  human  rac^  does  not  degenerate  in  America.  & 

We  must  not  forget  that  ho  appeared  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  London  when  it 
was  a  common  doubt  in  English  society  whether  Americans  were  white  or  black, 
whether  they  dressed  in  skins  or  wool,  whether  they  spoke  English  or  Indian, 
whether  they  lived  in  houses  or  wigT\'ams,  and  whether  Philadelphia  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  his  friends  in  England  were  Adam  Smith,  who  at 
Un"o*Ii' Adam^JiSth'"  ^^^  ^ime  Franklin  met  him  was  writing  his  classic  work,  The 
Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  David  Hume, 
the  well-known  author  of  a  history  of  England  and  of  essays  in  politics  and 
philosophy.  Adam  Smith,  when  writing  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  the  chapters,  as  he  comiwsed  them,  to  Franklin,  to  Dr.  Price,  and 
others  of  the  literati,  then  patiently  hearing  their  observations  and  profiting  by 
their  discussions  and  criticisms,  sometimes  rewriting  whole  chapters  after  con- 

aSoe  the  Examination  in  Bigelow's  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  3,  p.  407. 

''The  la  tor  incident  of  the  six  tall  Americans  and  the  six  short  Frenchmen  together  at  dinner 
is  in  point. 
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ferenoe  and  even  reversing  some  of  his  projwsitions.  Hnine  writes  to  Adam 
Smith  in  1776:  **  Your  work  is  probably  much  improved  by  your  last  abode  in 
London."  Parton  has  ixointed  out  that  Franklin's  papers  at  this  period  **  contain 
sets  of  problems  and  queries,  as  though  agitated  at  some  meeting  of  philosophers 
for  particular  consideration  at  home.*'  All  students  of  political  economy  have 
long  known  that  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  is  thfe  first  book  that  illustrates  its 
prox)Ositions  by  examples  from  America.  Smith  was  working  out  a  new  system 
of  economics.  In  seeking  a  field  for  the  application  of  his  ideas  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  refer  to  America,  a  new  country,  as  the  region  where  they  might 
have  a  practical  test.^ 

It  is  known  that  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  great  influence  in  centering  the 
attention  of  Euroi)e  upon  America.  It  is  also  known  that  the  statesmen  who 
cooperated  in  the  formation  of  the  United  States — Franklin,  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Morris,  and  others — were  acquainted  with  the 
teachings  of  Adam  Smith.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  had  a  most  imjiortant  influ- 
ence in  the  organization  of  government  in  America  in  the  critical  years  from 
1776  to  1789.  The  doctrines  of  Smith  are  traceable  in  the  debates  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787,  and  references  to  the  influence  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  are  scattered  through  the  works  of  the  statesmen  of  the  period.  Monroe, 
in  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  dated  New  York,  June  16, 1785,  sx)eaks  of  "a  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations  "  as  attempting  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of  the  **  bal- 
ance of  trade  as  one  in  pursuit  of  which  Great  Britain  hath  exposed  herself  to 
great  injury."  Smith's  work  was  well  known  to  Hamilton  and  Madison  and 
was  referred  to  by  them  and  their  political  associates  frequently  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  book  had  direct  reference  to  America, 
due  to  Franklin's  influence,  and  was  influential  here  long  before  it  was  influential 
in  Europe.  Washington 's  copy  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  shows  evidence  that  it  had 
been  carefully  read;  it  contains  proof  corrections  and  notes  in  Washington's  hand. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Franklin's  influence  on  economic  education  is 
illustrative  of  his  whole  educational  doctrine.  He  gave  to  Adam  Smith  apt  illus- 
trations of  the  utility  of  the  ideas  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  So  great  have  been 
the  economic  changes  in  the  world  due  to  the  development  of  America,  the  illus- 
trations in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  which  bear  particularly  upon  the  American 
colonies  are  now  with  difficulty  estimated  at  their  original  value.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  book,  which  Buckle  calls  **  the  most  important  book  ever 
written,"  and  **  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  by  a  single  man 
toward  establishing  the  principles  on  which  governments  should  be  based,"  was 
the  first  work  by  a  European  scholar  which  made  use  of  the  American  colonies 
to  illustrate  its  doctrines,  and  pointed  to  those  colonies  as  the  country  where  the 
new  political  economy  should  develop  in  all  its  strength.  Had  Frank] in  done  no 
more  in  the  world  than  to  contribute  these  illustrations  to  Adam  Smith's  book, 
he  would  have  had  a  high  x>lac«  among  the  great  teachers  of  mankind.  Among 
books  on  economics  of  modem  government  the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  Federalist,  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  and  Bryce's  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. 

Franklin  influenced  English  opinion  by  his  association  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  times.  The  educational  influence  of  such  association  may  be  suggested  by 
mentioning  some  of  his  English  friends.  He  was  intimate  with  Burke,  Hume, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lord  Kames,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Dr.  Can- 
non, Dr.  Richard  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestley;  among  his  acquaintances  were  Lord 
Shelboume,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  De  Lespencer,  Lord  Bathurst, 

o  See,  specially,  Franklin*B  idea  of  labor  as  a  measure  of  wealth,  exiwndcd  by  Smitli  in  Book  I, 
ftnd  ooosalt  index  to  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  title  **America,''  for  iUustrations  of  Franklin's 
inflnence  on  Smith. 
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Lord  North,  the  astronomer  Maskelyne,  and  Lord  Morton.    He  was  most  inti- 
mate with  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Shipley,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  David  Hume. 
In  a  conversation  between  Franklin  and  Priestley  one  even- 
Priwti^^^^'^  *°*^  ing.  at  the  Royal  S<x-iety,  the  question  arose,  '*  What  is  the 

most  desirable  invention  that  remains  to  be  made?  "  Franklin 
answered,  "The  spinning  of  two  threads  at  the  same  time.'*  We  are  told  that 
before  he  left  London,  Ilargraves  and  Arkwright  had  perfected  machinery  by 
which  40  threads  were  spun  by  the  same  motion,  a 

Franklin's  reply  is  illustrative  of  his  utilitarianism;  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
leather  breeches  and  vests  and  cimibersome  greatcoats,  when  the  poor  were  not 
clad  in  comfort.  So  expensive  was  woolen  cloth,  a  family  was  obliged  to  make 
full  use  of  it  when  once  in  possession.  As  is  attested  by  the  recorded  wills  of 
thousands  of  Americans  of  that  time,  the  personal  apparel  of  the  parents  was 
devised  to  the  indi^ddual  members  of  the  family. 

His  services  to  his  country  by  educating  England  to  some  comprehension  of  the 
conditions  of  the  American  colonies  were  temporarily  suspended  by  his  return  to 
America  in  1775,  when  it  seemed  to  many  that  he  had  failed  in  securing  the 
object  of  his  mission.  Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  that  his  contributions 
to  the  newspapers,  in  which  he  had  discussed  the  American  situation  in  a  broad 
way,  had  educate<l  the  public  mind,  and  his  intimacy  with  men  and  women  of 
learning  and  influence  had  bud  the  foundations  of  a  political  party. 

His  writings,  wliich  seem  the  spontaneous  production  of  an 
in^wnpc^tio^.^^^"'^  ^^^  mind,  were  the  result  of  painstaking  effort,  of  repcaterl 

interlineation,  revision,  and  rewriting,  and  his  best  pieces  were 
recast  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  times  before  he  published  them.  Among  the 
Franklin  papers  in  Washington  are  the  successive  copies  of  some  of  his  most  cele- 
brated pieces.  It  is  surprising,  at  first  thought,  that  a  man  so  busy  as  he  could 
find  time  for  such  revision,  and  would  have  patience  to  give  such  detailed  atten- 
tion to  the  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  the  pleasure  of  his  friends;  but  he  loved 
details,  and  excelled  in  the  exquisit43  practice  of  literary  refinement.  His  anec- 
dote or  his  scientific  pai)er,  freed  from  all  useless  words,  at  last  attained  the 
simple  and  concise  style  which  he  so  frequently  had  pronounced  the  most  perfect. 
His  earliest  defense  of  an  education  in  English  was  doubtless  suggested  by  his 
own  i)atience  and  experience  in  writing  liis  native  tongue.  He  could  not  see  any. 
advantage  in  traveling  along  Italian  Row,  Spanish  Row,  and  French  Row,  in  the 
midst  of  the  literary  Vanity  Fair,  when  the  English  way  was  so  direct,  con- 
venient, and  plain. 

He  never  outgrew  the  lessons  of  his  own  efforts  in  self- 
oUbeVnTtid  state-?   culture.     Perhaps  history  affords  no  Ijetter  illustration  of  the 

effects  of  early  education  on  the  mind  when  men  are  called  to 
decide  on  important  matters  than  the  curious  judgment  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  Congress  July  4,  I77fl,  consisting  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams,  to 
prepare  a  device  for  a  seal  for  tlie  General  Government.  '^  The  various  devices 
l)roi)Osed  by  the  several  memlxTs  of  the  committc^e  suggest  the  education  which 
each  had  received  in  his  boyhood.  We  learn  from  Adams  that  Dr.  Franklin  pro- 
I)osed  as  a  d(»vice  Piloses  lifting  up  his  wand  and  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Pharaoh  in  his  chariot  overwhelmed  \\4th  the  waters,  and  the  motto,  '*  Relxillion 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  IVobably  Franklin's  memory  of  his  home  train- 
ing in  Milk  street,  where  his  cliildish  ideas  were  colored  by  incidents  in  Jewish 
history,  may  explain  the  origin  of  his  device. 


a  There  are  spinning  moles  in  f>iv>ratlon  now  in  the  city  of  Philadelphiii  which  will  spin  1,000 
threads  nt  a  time.  See  Weeden's  Swial  and  Economic  History  of  New  Eni;land,  remarks  on 
"cloth,"  and  "textile  fabrics." 

^Tho  Seal  of  the  United  States;  How  it  Was  Develoi)ed  and  Adopted,  Washington,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  181«. 
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Jefferson  proposed  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness;  led  by  a  cloud  by 
day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night;  and,  on  the  other  side^  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the 
Saxon  chiefs,  from  whom  we  claim  the  honor  of  being  descended,  and  whose 
political  principles  and  form  of  government  we  have  assumed.  Evidently  Jeffer- 
son's youthful  training  was  not  wholly  biblical,  and  the  curious  mixture  of 
Hebrewism  and  British  mythology  was  characteristic  of  constructive  and  com- 
posite Jeffersonian  politics. 

John  Adams  forgot  his  Old  Testament  training  and  thought 
lin,  Adams,  and  Je£-  the  choice  should  bo  of  Hercules,  **  as  engraved  by  Gribelin,  in 
feraon.  some  editions  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  works;  the  hero  resting  on 

his  club;  Virtue,  pointing  to  her  rugged  mountain  on  one  hand,  and  persuading 
him  to  ascend;  Sloth,  glancing  at  her  flowery  paths  of  pleasure,  wantonly  reclin- 
ing on  the  gn^ound,  displaying  the  charms  both  of  her  eloquence  and  person,  to 
seduce  him  into  vice."  Adams  had  read  the  seductive  Shaftesbury  at  the  turning 
I>oint  in  his  youthful  education,  and,  characteristically  abandoning  the  plain  high- 
way of  Hebrew  history,  preferred  the  abstractions  of  the  founder  of  the  Carolinas. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  when  suggesting  a  seal  for  the  United  States,  Frank- 
lin would  have  proposed  the  figure  of  a  saw,  a  hammer,  or  a  printing  press. 
After  nearly  six  weeks'  deliberation,  Moses  and  Pharaoh  and  Hengist  and  Horsa 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Hercules  were  left  behind,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  seal  emblematic  of  the  composite  character  of  American  institutions 
*•  A  rose  for  England,  a  thistle  for  Scotland,  a  harp  for  Ireland,  a  fleur  de  lis  for 
France,  a  black  eagle  for  Germany,  and  a  lion  for  the  Low  Countries."  The 
name,  the  United  States,  was  to  appear  by  its  initials  upon  the  border,  and  the 
goddess  of  liljerty,  in  armor,  with  si)ear,  cap,  and  shield,  was  to  support  the 
emblazonment.  Justice,  with  naked  sword,  was  to  keep  guard.  All  was  to  be 
under  the  **  eye  of  Providence  "  in  a  radiant  triangle,  whose  glory  extends  over 
the  shield  and  beyond  the  figures.  The  motto  should  be,  *'  E  Pluribus  Unum," 
and  round  the  whole  should  nm  the  legend  '*  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
MDCCLXXVI."  Franklin  seems,  however,  to  have  won  the  conunitteo  to  his 
idei,  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  seal  Pharaoh  was  to  sit  in  his  chariot,  with  a  crown 
on  his  head  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  passing  through  the  divided  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Israelites.  But  even  here  Franklin  illustrated 
his  innate  diplomacy  by  compromising  with  Jefferson  in  the  device  of  a  pillar  of 
fire  on  a  cloud,  expressive  of  the  Divine  presence,  which  beamed  on  Moses,  who 
stood  on  the  sho»e  extending  his  hand  over  the  waters  and  causing  the  fearful 
overflow.  Franklin's  motto  was  retained.  Happily  for  the  device  on  our  national 
seal,  Dr.  Franklin  at  this  time  was  sent  to  France,  and  other  committees,  perhaps 
taking  a  hint  from  his  famous  story  of  the  hatter,  suppressed  all  of  the  original 
design  except  the  motto  and  the  eye  of  Providence. 

Experiments  in  the  ^*  ^^  ^^  ^^  rough  and  painful  voyage  to  France,  in  Decem- 
Gulf  Stream.  ber,   1776,  that  'Franklin,  though  suffciring  the  miseries  of 

tm wholesome  accommodations  and  almost  continuous  sea  sidmoss,  "contrived 
everyday  to  take  the  t<3mperaturo  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  verify  anew  his  dis- 
covery of  the  warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream."  He  could  no  more  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  experiments  than  he  could  resist  being  cheerful.  An  interesting 
oollection  of  data  might  bo  made  from  his  writings  illustrative  of  his  method  of 
experimentation.  It  may  be  said  that  scarcely  a  page  of  his  collected  works  fails 
to  contain  a  suggestion  of  some  exx)eriment  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  the 
proposition  under  examination.  His  influence  in  American  education  is  chiefly 
due  to  his  starting  his  enginery  of  exi)eriment.  In  the  wake  of  his  useful  life 
there  has  followed  a  number  of  noble  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  by  their  experiments  in  connection  with  institutions  founded  by  him 
or  those  founded  under  the  impulse  of  his  ideas. 
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«,       ,  XI       M^-L.        During  his  long  residence  in  France  he  con  tinned  to  edacate 
Translation  of  the    _  ..  .  _,  -.^.x,  i  ^    ^    -      . 

first  State  conBtitn-  Enrope  in  American  affairs,  and  not  m  these  alone,  bnt  also  in 
tions  into  French.  ^-^^  principles  of  representative  government.  He  pnt  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Dnbonrg  «  a  volume  of  the  first  constitutions  of  the  American  States 
and  superintended  their  translation  into  French,  It  is  of  these  constitutioiis  that 
Thomas  Paine  said,  **  They  were  to  liberty  what  grammar  is  to  language;  they 
define  its  parts  of  si)eech,  and  practically  construct  them  into  syntax.*'  Their 
publication  was  opposed  for  a  long  time  by  the  French  Government,  but  public 
opinion  at  last  forced  them  into  print.  The  effect  of  thus  bringing  American 
ideas  before  the  people  of  France  is  touched  on  by  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Coox)er,  of  Boston,  in  May,  1777: 

All  Europe  is  on  our  side  of  the  question,  as  far  as  applause  and  good  wishes 
can  carry  them.  Those  who  live  under  arbitrary  power  do  nevertheless  approve 
of  liberty,  and  wish  for  it;  they  almost  despair  of  recovering  it  in  Europe;  they 
read  the  translations  of  our  separate  colony  (?)  constitutions  with  rapture,  and 
there  are  such  numbers  everywnere  who  talk  of  removing  to  America  with  their 
families  and  fortunes  as  soon  as  peace  and  our  independence  shall  be  established; 
that  it  is  generally  believed  we  shall  have  a  prodi^ous  addition  of  strength,  wealth, 
and  arts  |rom  the  emigrations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  thought  that  to  lessen  or  pre- 
vent such  emigrations  the  tyrannies  established  there  must  relax  and  allow  more 
liberty  to  their  people.  Hence  it  is  a  common  observation  here  that  our  cause  is 
the  cause  of  all  mankind,  and  that  we  are  fighting  for  their  liberty  in  defending 
our  own. 

t     dN    k  "^^^  passage  well  illustrates  Franklin's  political  economy, 

urge  n  6c  .  ^^  would  appeal  to  the  public;  he  would  encourage  emigration 
to  America  at  a  time  when  emigration  was  almost  unknown,  when  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  German  or  French  or  Dutch  family  who  would  find  a  home  in 
America  practically  prohibited  emigration.  Franklin  proceeded  on  universal 
principles  and.made  the  American  cause  * '  the  cause  of  all  mankind. "  He  touched 
the  French  mind  at  a  point  where  the  slightest  friction  kindled  a  flame,  and  the 
effect  of  the  publication  of  our  first  constitutions  in  hastening  and  shaping  the 
French  Revolution  is  beyond  computation.  It  is  known  that  Turgot  and  Neckar 
opposed  giving  French  aid  to  the  American  colonies  on  the  ground  of  the  tremen- 
dous cost  in  which  it  would  involve  France,  not  merely  depleting  the  treasury, 
but  undermining  the  monarchy. 

It  is  Franklin's  work  in  France  which  gave  expression  there 
lii^SFWe!^"""^"  ^  *^^  philosophy  of  David  Hume  and  the  economy  of  Adam 
Smith.  These  three  men— Franklin,  Huirte,  and  Smith— wore 
the  intellectual  triumvirate  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  philosophy  of  Hume, 
the  economy  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  practicality  of  Franklin  represent  the  three 
controlling  ideas  of  that  creative  period;  to  the  influence  of  these  three  men,  who 
cooperated  at  a  critical  time  in  the  development  of  constitutional  government, 
the  world  owes  the  development  of  modem  science,  of  modem  industry,  and  of 
representative  government.  The  meeting  of  three  such  forces  in  tlie  world  sig- 
nified that  in  future  ages  mankind  should  enjoy  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  in 
commerce,  and  freedom  in  government. 

In  his  Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania  he  declared 
that  **  the  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  often  presented  to  youth, 
explained  and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  the  inclination  joined 
with  the  ability  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country,  friends,  and  family;  which 
ability  is,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  acquired  or  greatly  increased  by  true 
learning,  and  should  indeed  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  leaming  "—a  precept 
he  practiced.  The  translations  of  the  American  constitutions  served  **  the  cause 
of  all  mankind." 


«  It  was  M.  Dubourg  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  publishing  many  of  Franklin^s  let' 
ters  on  electricity. 
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Franklin  was  constantly  mindfnl  of  his  friends  and  his  family  whenever  he 
conld  serve  them,  either  in  private  or  public  life;  any  of  his  relatives  who  was 
capable  of  filling  office  usually  filled  one.    His  life  is  full  of  applications  of  his 

system  of  prizes  and  rewards  laid  down  in  his  scheme  for  an 
thwry^of^pri^.^^^   ^deal  English  school.    If  he  would  give  gilt  books  to  children, 

he  would  give  to  those  who  served  their  cotmtry  the  reward  of 
public  recognition.  Here  is  an  instance  in  point.  Thomas  Wren  was  a  dissenting 
clergyman  at  Portsmouth,  England,  who  sympathized  with  the  American  cause, 
pitied  the  distress  of  the  American  prisoners,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
relief  of  those  in  Forton  jail.  He  gave  freely  of  his  own  small  fortime;  obtained 
the  assistance  of  his  friends;  he  bought  clothing,  medicine,  and  food,  and,  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  those  unhappy  men.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  in  correspondence  with  him  throughout  the  war,  and  as  a  slight 
proof  of  his  sense  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  public  to  him,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Congress  in  1783  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Princeton  College. 

Illustrations  abound  in  his  life  of  his  constant  practice  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  his  scheme  for  the  training  of  youth.  Utilitarianism  has  its  machinery 
of  compensation  and  he  ever  worked  this  with  suc<50S3.  His  scheme  of  education 
made  no  provision  for  the  useless  man,  and  on  several  occasions  he  makes  an 
ancient  college,  as  in  case  of  Princeton,  the  means  of  rewarding  a  useful  act.  He 
seems  to  have  discovered  an  appropriateness  in  the  granting  of  college  degrees, 
which,  at  that  time  as  now,  were  often  abused. 

It  was  in  1778,  while  in  his  seventy-second  year,  when  he  and 
Adams\n  Frani^!*^   John  Adams  were  associated  in  diplomatic  work  in  Paris,  that 

the  difference  in  their  training  became  apparent.  Adams  was 
a  lawyer,  regular  in  all  his  habits,  clear  in  interpreting  his  own  course  in  public 
affairs,  and  one  of  that  great  company  of  human  beings  who  worship  system  and 
order.  The  first  cause  of  difference  between  the  two  men  related  to  order.  Of  order 
Franklin  had  little  and  Adams  much.  Everybody  recalls  the  exquisite  confession 
in  Franklin's  Autobiography  of  his  failure  to  acquire  orderly  habits.  It  occurs 
in  his  account  of  his  effort  to  apply  his  Art  of  Virtue.  One  of  the  virtues,  ac<!ord- 
ing  to  this  art,  was  order. 

I  made  so  little  progress  in  amendment  [he  confesses]  and 
■Mckl^^.  ^^  ^^^^  frequent  relapses  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  up 

the  attempt  and  content  myself  with  a  faulty  character  in  that 
respect,  like  the  man  who,  in  buying  an  ax  of  a  smith,  my  neighbor,  desired  to 
have  the  whole  of  its  surface  as  bright  as  the  edge.  The  smith  consented  to  grind 
it  bright  for  him  if  he  would  turn  the  wheel;  he  turned,  while  the  smith  pressed 
the  broad  face  of  the  ax  hard  and  heavily  on  the  stone,  which  made  the  turning 
of  it  very  fatiguing.  The  man  came  every  now  and  then  from  the  wheel  to  see 
how  the  work  went  on.  and  at  length  would  take  his  ax  as  it  was,  without  further 
grinding.  **No,*'  said  the  smith,  **  turn  on,  turn  on;  we  shall  have  it  bright  by 
and  by;  as  yet  it  is  only  speckled.'*  **  Yes,"  says  the  man,  '*  but  I  think  I  like  a 
speckled  ax  best."  And  I  believe  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  many  who, 
having  for  want  of  some  such  means  as  I  employed  found  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing good  and  breaking  bad  habits  in  other  points  of  vice  and  virtue,  have  given 
up  tibe  struggle  and  concluded  that  *'  a  speckled  ax  was  best:"  for  something  that 
pretended  to  be  reason  was  every  now  and  then  suggesting  to  me  that  such 
extreme  nicety  as  I  exacted  of  myself  might  be  a  kind  of  foppery  in  morals,  which, 
if  it  were  known,  would  make  me  ridiculous;  that  a  perfect  character  might  be 
attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  being  envied  and  hated;  and  that  a  benevolent 
man  should  allow  a  few  faults  in  himself,  to  keep  his  friends  in  countenance.  In 
truth,  I  found  myself  incorrigible  with  respect  to  order;  and  now  I  am  grown  old, 
and  my  memory  bad,  I  feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of  it. 

If  Franklin *s  appetite  for  order  had  been  keener  he  might  i)ossibly  have  col- 
lected his  various  writings,  or  completed  his  autobiography,  or  arranged  more 
perfectly  the  details  of  many  of  his  experiments,  or  set  forth  somewhere  the 
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means  by  which  he  arrivod  at  so  many  of  his  opinions.  Though  he  is  always  tak- 
ing lis  into  his  confidence,  there  are  many  interesting  matters  about  him  on  which 
we  would  like  further  information.  Like  Daniel  Webster,  he  was  capable  of  tak- 
ing his  ease.  His  large  soul  had  need  to  be  stirred  now  and  then  by  lesser  men. 
He  would  have  never  undertaken  liis  autobiograpliy — that  priceless  fragment  of 
literature — had  it  not  l)een  pressed  upon  him  repeatedly  by  his  friends. 

That  he  was  estimatetl  a  hundred  years  ago  very  much  as  he 
is  to-day  is  evident  from  a  letter  to  him  by  Benjamin  Vaughan, 
bearing  date  Paris,  January  JJl,  1783,  in  which  he  is  urged  to  continue  his  auto- 
biography and  to  write  his  Art  of  Virtue, 

Your  history  is  so  remarkable  that  if  you  do  not  give  it  somebody  else  will  cer- 
tainly give  it,  and  perhaps  so  as  nearly  to  do  as  much  harm  as  your  own  manage- 
ment of  the  thing  might  do  good. 

It  will  moreover  present  a  toble  of  internal  circumstances  of  your  country  which 
will  very  much  tend  to  invite  to  it  settlers  of  virtuous  and  manly  minds;  and, 
considering  the  eagerness  with  which  such  information  is  sought  by  them  and 
the  extent  of  your  reputation,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  efficacious  advertisement 
than  your  biography  would  give. 

All  that  has  happened  to  you  is  also  connected  with  the  detail  of  the  manners 
and  situation  of  a  rising  i)eople.  and  in  this  respect  I  do  not  think  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Oesarand  Tacitus  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  true  judge  of  human 
nature  and  society. 

But  these,  sir,  are  small  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  compared  with  the  chance 
which  your  life  will  give  for  the  forming  of  future  great  men;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  your  Art  of  Virtue  (which  you  design  to  publish)  of  improving  the  fea- 
tures of  private  character,  and  consequently  of  aiding  all  happiness,  both  public 
and  domestic. 

The  two  works  I  allude  to,  sir,  will  in  particular  give  a  noble  rule  and  example 
of  self -education.  School  and  other  education  constantly  proceed  upon  false  prm- 
ciples,  and  shows  a  clumsy  apparatus  pointed  at  a  false  mark;  but  your  appara- 
tus is  simple,  and  the  mark  a  true  one;  and  while  parents  and  young  persons  are 
left  destitute  of  other  just  means  of  estimating  and  becoming  prepared  for  a  rea- 
sonable course  in  hfe.  your  discovery  that  the  thing  is  in  many  a  man's  private 
power  will  be  invaluable. 

Influence  upon  the  private  character,  late  in  life,  is  not  only  an  influence  late  in 
lif(»,  but  a  weak  influence.  It  is  in  youth  that  we  plant  our  chief  habits  and  preju- 
dices; it  is  in  youth  tlxat  wo  take  our  party  as  to  profession,  pursuits,  and  mat- 
rimony. In  youth,  therefore,  th(»  turn  is  given:  in  youth  the  education  even  of  the 
next  generation  is  given;  in  youth  the  private  andpu))lic  character  is  determined; 
and  the  term  of  life  extending  but  from  youth  to  age,  life  ought  to  begin  well 
from  youth;  and  more  esjiecially  before  wo  take  our  party  as  to  our  principal 
objects. 

But  your  biography  will  not  merely  teach  self-education,  but  the  education  of 
a  wise  man;  and  the  wisest  man  will  receive  lights  and  improve  his  progress  by 
seeing  detailed  the  conduct  of  another  wise  man.  And  why  are  weaker  men  to 
be  deprived  of  such  helps,  when  we  see  our  race  has  been  blundering  on  in  the 
dark,  almost  without  a  guide  in  this  jmrticular,  from  the  farthest  trace  of  time? 
Show  then,  sir,  how  much  is  to  be  dcme.  both  to  sons  and  fathers;  and  invite  all 
wise  men  to  become  like  yourself,  and  other  men  to  become  wise. 

When  wo  see  how  cruel  statesmen  and  warriors  can  be  to  the  human  race,  and 
how  absurd  distiiiguishe<l  men  can  be  to  their  acquaintance,  it  will  be  instruct- 
ive to  observe  the  instances  multiply  of  pacific,  acquiescing  manners;  and  to  find 
how  compatible  it  is  to  bo  great  and  domestic ,  enviable  and  yet  good  humored. 

The  little  privat<3  incidents  which  vou  will  also  have  to  relate  will  have  consid- 
erable use,  as  we  want,  above  all  things,  rules  of  prudence  in  ordinary  affairs; 
and  it  will  l>e  curious  to  see  how  you  have  acteil  in  these.  It  will  be  so  far  a  sort 
of  key  to  life,  and  explain  many  things  that  all  men  ought  to  have  once  explained 
to  them,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  wise  by  forc^sight. 

The  nearest  thing  to  ha^^ng  experience  of  one's  own  is  to  have  other  people's 
affairs  brought  before  us  in  a  shape  that  is  interesting;  this  is  sure  to  happen 
from  your  pen;  your  affairs  and  manageml^nt  will  have  an  air  of  simplicity  or 
importance  that  will  not  fail  to  strike,  and  I  am  convinced  you  have  conducted 
them  with  as  much  originality  as  if  you  had  been  conducting  discussions  in  i)oli- 
tics  or  philosophy,  and  what  more  worthy  of  exi)erinieuts  and  system  (its  impor* 
tance  and  its  errors  considered)  than  human  life? 
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Some  men  have  been  virtnons  blindly,  others  have  specnlated  fantastically,  and 
others  have  been  shrewd  to  bad  pnri)oses;  but  you,  sir,  I  am  snre,  will  give  under 
your  hand  nothing  but  what  is  at  the  same  moment  wise,  practical,  and  good. 

Your  account  of  yourself  (for  I  suppose  the  parallel  I  am  drawing  for  Dr. 
Franklin  will  hold  not  only  in  point  of  character,  but  of  private  history)  will 
show  that  you  are  ashamed  of  no  origin;  a  thing  the  more  important,  as  you 
prove  how  little  necessary  all  origin  is  to  happiness,  virtue,  or  greatness. 

As  no  end  likewise  happens  without  n  means,  so  we  shall  find,  sir,  that  even 
yon  yourself  framed  a  plan  by  which  you  beciime  considerable;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  may  see  that  though  the  event  is  flattering,  the  means  are  as  simple  as 
wisdom  could  make  them;  that  is,  depending  upon  nature,  \'irtue,  thought,  and 
habit. 

Another  thing  demonstrated  will  bo  the  propriety  of  every  man's  waiting  for 
his  time  for  api)earing  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  Our  sensations  being  very 
much  fixed  to  the  moment,  we  are  apt  to  forget  tliat  more  moments  are  to  follow 
the  first,  and  consequently  that  man  should  arrange  his  conduct  so  as  to  suit  the 
whole  of  a  life.  Your  attributicm  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  your  life,  and 
the  passing  moments  of  it  have  been  enlivened  with  content  and  enjoyment, 
instead  of  being  tormented  with  foolish  impatien(!e  or  regrets.  Such  a  conduct 
is  easy  for  those  who  make  virtue  and  themselves  their  standard,  and  who  try  to 
keep  themselves  in  countenance  by  e3iuni)le3  of  other  truly  great  men,  of  whom 
patience  is  so  often  the  characteristic. 

Your  Quaker  correspondent  *  ♦  *  praised  your  frugality,  diligence,  and 
temperance,  which  he  considered  as  a  i>attem  for  all  youth;  but  it  is  singular 
that  he  should  have  forgotten  your  modesty  and  youi-  disinterestedness,  without 
which  you  never  could  have  waited  for  your  advancement  or  found  your  situa- 
tion in  the  meantime  comfortable;  which  is  a  strong  lesson  to  show  the  poverty 
of  glory  and  the  importance  of  regulating  our  minds.  If  tliis  correspondent  had 
known  the  nature  of  your  reputation  as  well  as  I  do  he  would  have  said,  Your 
former  writings  and  measures  would  secure  attention  to  your  Biography  and  Art 
of  Virtue;  and  your  Biography  and  Art  of  Virtue,  in  return,  would  secure  atten- 
tion to  them.  This  is  an  advantage  attendant  ui)on  a  various  character  and 
which  brings  all  that  belongs  to  it  into  greater  play;  and  it  is  the  more  useful,  as 
perhape  more  persons  are  at  a  h^s  for  the  means  of  improving  their  minds  and 
characters  than  they  are  for  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  do  it.  *  *  *  If  it 
encourages  more  writings  of  the  same  kind  with  your  own,  and  induces  more 
men  to  si)end  lives  fit  to  be  written,  it  ^vill  be  worth  all  Plutarch's  Lives  put 
together.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Considering  your  great  age,  the  caution  of  your  character, 
and  your  peculiar  style  of  thinking,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  besides  yourself 
can  be  sufficiently  master  of  the  facts  of  your  life  or  the  intentions  of  your  mind. 

Besides  all  this,  the  immense  revolution  of  the  present  perio<l  will  neces.sarily 
turn  our  attention  toward  the  author  of  it;  and  when  virtuous  principles  have 
been  pretended  in  it,  it  will  be  liiglily  important  to  show  that  such  have  really 
inflnenceil;  and  as  your  own  (^haractier  will  be  the  principal  one  to  receive  a 
scrutiny,  it  is  proper  (even  for  its  effects  upon  your  vast  and  rising  country,  as 
well  as  upon  England  and  upon  Europe)  that  it  should  stand  resi^ectable  and  eternal. 

For  the  furtherance  of  human  happiness,  I  have  always  maintained  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  man  is  not  even  ati»resent  a  Wcious  and  detestable  animal; 
and  still  more,  to  prove  that  good  management  may  greatly  amend  him;  and  it  is 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  opinion  establish^^l  that 
there  are  fair  characters  existing  among  the  individuals  of  tlie  race,  for  the 
moment  that  all  men,  without  exception,  shall  be  conceive<l  aluvndoned,  gcxxl  peo- 
ple will  cease  efforts  deemed  to  be  hoi)eless,  and  iK*rhai)«  think  of  taking  their  share 
m  the  scramble  of  life,  or  at  least  of  making  it  comfortable  principally  for  them- 
selves.   ♦    *    ♦ 

Extend  your  views  even  further:  do  not  stop  at  those  who  speak  the  English 
tongue,  but  after  having  settled  so  many  pf)ints  in  nature  and  politics  think  of 
bettering  the  whole  race  of  men. . 

This  appeal  was  turning  the  tables  on  Franklin  and  was  hap- 
p^resumod.***^*^^^  P^^^  effectual  in  causing  him  to  resume  his  Autobiograpliy  at 
Passy,  near  Paris,  in  the  following  year.  The  letter  is  pro- 
phetic of  the  place  that  Franklin  was  to  hold  in  American  life.  Who  can  estimate 
the  number  of  readers  of  the  Autobiography,  and  who  can  tell  how  many  lives 
have  been  made  useful  by  it?  Fifty  years  ago  the  means  for  set^uring  an  educa- 
tion in  America  were  imperfect.  Franklin's  Autobiography  was  the  great  text- 
book of  active  minds  among  the  young,  and  in  America  to-day  there  are  few  end- 
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nent  self-made  men  CO  years  of  ago  and  native  bom  who  will  not  place  Franklin^B 
Autobiography  among  the  few  books  that  suggested  a  possible  career  in  life  by 
self -education.  The  book  did  for  their  generation  even  more  than  Sartor  Besartns 
orEmerson-s  Essays  did  for  the  generation  of  forty  years  ago.  The  Autobiography 
long  ago  became  a  book-making  book  because  Franklin's  life  was  a  book-making 
life. 

The  old  Congi-ess  of  the  Confederation  seems  to  have  realized 
nlkra^SiS^n^k!*  ^^e  value  (»f  education  in  a  democrac-y,  for  in  1780  it  requested 
Franklin  to  make  a  schoolbook  out  of  the  record  of  British 
atrocities  in  the  American  war.  He  once  described  this  commission  to  his  English 
friend  Hartley.  The  book  was  to  have  '*  thirty-five  prints,  designed  here  by  good 
artists,  and  engraved,  each^expressing  one  or  more  of  the  different  horrid  facts  to 
bo  inserted  in  the  book,  in  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  children  and  posterity 
with  a  deep  sense  of  your  bloody  and  insatiable  malice  and  wickedness."  But 
Franklin  was  not  a  Eugene  Sue;  he  resolved  not  to  undi^rtake  the  work,  hoping 
that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  but  added,  *  *  every  fresh  instance  of  your 
devilism  weakens  that  resolution  and  makes  me  abominate  the  thought  of  a  reun- 
ion with  such  a  people.*'  Benjamin  Vaughan  was  wiser  than  Congress  when  he 
intimated  that  the  Autobiography  would  make  a  great  American  schoolbook. 
The  influence  of  Franklin  on  Am(?rican  life  has  been  greater  through  the  Auto- 
biography than  through  the  institutions  which  he  founded  or  which  were  founded 
by  his  followers.  Many  schools  in  America  now  use  the  Autobiography  as  a  text- 
book. 

Franklin  was  a  prince  of  democrats.  The  great  feature  of  his  entire  public 
I)olicy  is  well  said  by  Parton  to  be  '*  to  enlighten  public  opinion,  and  to  bring 
enlightened  public  opinion  to  l)ear  upon  the  councils  of  public  men.*'  In  this 
lofty  effort  he  was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries  and  has  been  equaled 
by  few  of  his  suwjessors. 

In  1784  a  town  in  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  in  its  sixth 
brary  t-o  tho  town  of  year,  took  upon  itself  his  name,  and  sending  notice  of  the  honor 
Franklin.  informe<l  him  that  they  would  build  a  suitable  tower  to  their 

church  if  he  would  present  them  with  a  bell.  His  famous  reply  asking  them  to 
accept  a  gift  of  books  instead  of  a  bell,  "  sense  being  preferable  to  sound,"  led  to 
the  founding  of  a  public  library  in  the  town.  Its  first  books  were  selected  by  Dr, 
Price,  who,  at  Franklin's  request,  limited  the  choice  to  such  as  were  most  proper 
to  inculcate  principles  of  sound  religion  and  just  government.  He  was  too  busy 
probably  to  make  out  the  full  list  himself.  At  his  sister's  request  he  recom- 
mended Stennet's  Discourse  on  Personal  Religion.  The  books  selected  by  Dr. 
Price  were  duly  presented  to  the  town.  They  reflect  the  ruling  ideas  of  the 
period,  but  most  of  them  were  long  since  put  ui)on  the  high  shelves  in  the  library. « 


aTbcy  were  as  follows:  Clark(»'H  works,  Hoadloy'H  works,  Barrow's  works,  Ridffeley's  works, 
Locke's  works,  Sidney's  works,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Ijaws,  Blockstono's  Common taries,  Wat- 
son's Tracts,  Newtrm  on  tho  Prophecies,  I-^w  on  Religion,  Priestley's  Institutes,  Priestley's 
Corruptions,  Price  and  Priestley,  Lyndsey'a  Ajwloffy,  Lyndsoy's  St^quel,  Abemethy's  Sermons, 
DuchaPs  Sermons,  Price's  Morals,  Price  on  Providenw,  Price  on  Lilierty,  Price's  Sermons,  Price 
on  tho  Christian  Scheme,  Needham's  Free  State,  West  and  Lyttleton  on  the  Resurrection,  8ten> 
net's  Sermons,  Addison's  Evidences,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  Backus's  History,  Lardner  on  the  Lofiros, 
Watts's  Orthodoxy  and  Charity,  Brainerd's  Life,  Bellamy's  True  Religion,  Doddridge's  Life, 
Bellamy's  Permission  of  Sin,  Fordyce's  Sermons,  Hemmenway  against  Hopkins,  Hopkins  on 
Holiness,  Life  of  Cromwell,  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,  Watts  on  the  I^assions,  Watts's  Log^o, 
Edwards  on  Religion,  Dickinson  on  the  Five  Points,  Christian  History,  Prideaux's  Connections, 
CooiK?r  on  Predestination,  Cambridge  Platform,  Stoddard's  Safety  of  Appearing,  Burkett  on 
Personal  Reformation,  Barnard's  Sermons,  Shepard's  Sound  Believer,  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
Janow^ay's  Life,  Hopkins's  System,  American  Preacher,  Emmons's  Sermons,  Thomas's  Laws  of 
Massachusetts,  American  Constitutions,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Ames's 
Orations,  Si)ectator,  Life  of  Baron  Tren<;k,  Cheap  Repository,  Moral  Repository,  Batch's  Poems, 
Erskine's  Sermons. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Franklin's  name  appeared  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  State  of  Franklin  (Tennessee),  in  counties,  and  in  towns. 

The  last  official  act  done  by  him  in  Europe  was  the  affixing 
^^^FVee^ips  mako  ^^  j^jg  signature  to  the  treaty  with  Prussia,^  which  contained 
what  was  considered  at  that  time  a  novel  proposition,  but  one 
to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  which  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing,  laying 
it  down  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  that  private  property  shall  be  secure 
from  seizure  and  destruction  in  time  of  war.  Washington  spoke  of  this  treaty  as 
marking  a  new  era  in  negotiation,  but  its  liberal  principles  have  not  yet  won  full 
recognition  in  diplomacy  and  international  law. 

The  return  voyage  from  France,  in  1785,  lasted  seven  weeks  and  gave  him 
another  opportunity  for  exx>eriment,  and  he  availed  himself  of  his  leisure  to  write 
an  elaborate  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  David  Le  Roy,  on  the  construction, 
sailing,  loading,  provisioning,  and  saving  of  ships,  and  the  winds,  currents,  and 
temperature  of  the  sea,  with  27  illustrations  and  sea  charts  and  6  tables  of  ther- 
mometrical  observations.  It  was  the  eighth  time  that  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  was  productive  of  one  of  his  most  useful  suggestions — the  construction  of 
water-tight  compartments  in  ships,  now  long  in  common  use.  He  took  the  idea 
from  the  Chinese,  with  whose  habits  his  wide  reading  had  acquainted  him.& 

One  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  after  his  long  absence  in 
bytho^u^vor^^^   France,  he  received  congratulatory  addresses  from  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  and  from  the  provost,  vice-provost,  and  profes- 
sors of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  founding. 

The  address,  September  16, 1785,  of  the  provost  and  his  associates  was  as  follows: 

Honored  Sir:  The  provost,  vice-provost,  and  professors  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival  in  your  native 
country  after  having  accomplished  the  duties  of  your  exalted  character  with 
dignity  and  success. 

While  we  i>articipate  in  the  general  happiness  of  America,  to  the  establishment 
of  which  your  political  abilities  and  patriotic  exertions  have  so  signally  contrib- 
uted, we  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in  paying  our  acknowledgments  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  first  projected  the  liberal  plan  of  the  institution  over  which  we  have 
the  honor  to  preside. 

Not  contented  with  enriching  the  world  with  the  most  important  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy,  your  benevolence  and  liberality  of  sentiment  early  engaged 
you  to  make  provision  for  exciting  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  secret  oi)erations  of 
nature,  for  exalting  and  refining  the  genius  of  America  by  the  propagation  of  use- 
ftd  learning,  and  for  qualifying  many  of  her  sons  to  make  that  illustrious  figure 
which  has  commanded  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  most  jKjlished  nations  of 
Europe. 

Among  the  many  benevolent  projections  which  have  laid  so  ample  a  foundation 
for  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  your  native  country,  permit  this  seminary  to 
reckon  her  first  establishment,  upon  the  solid  principles  of  equal  liberty,  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  and  important.  And  now,  when  restored,  through  the 
influence  of  our  happy  constitution,  to  her  original  broad  and  catholic  bottom; 
when  enriched  by  the  protection  of  generous  donations  of  a  public-spirited  and 
patriotic  assembly;  and  when  flourishing  under  the  countenance  of  the  best 
friends  of  religion,  learning,  and  liberty  in  the  State,  she  can  not  but  promise  her- 
self the  continued  patronage  of  the  evening  of  that  life  which  divine  Providence 
has  so  eminently  distinguished. 

May  the  same  indulgent  Providence  yet  continue  your  protracted  life,  enriched 
and  crowned  with  the  best  of  blessings,  to  nurse  and  cherish  this  favorite  child  of 
your  youth;  that  the  future  sons  of  science  in  this  Western  World  may  have  addi- 
tional reason  to  remember  the  name  of  Franklin  with  gratitude  and  pleasure. 

Signed,  in  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  faculty,  by 

•  John  Ewing,  Provost. 

a  September  10, 1786,  Treaties  and  Conventions,  POO-907. 

ft  The  paper  was  afterwards  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  I>ecem- 
ber  2, 17lj5,  and  is  found  in  Volume  IX  of  Bigelow's  edition  of  Franklin's  Works. 
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Tho  modesty  of  Franklin's  reply  is  equaled  only  by  Washington's  when  he 
accepted  the  office  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Army: 

I  am  greatly  obliged,  gentlemen,  by  your  kind  congratulations  on  my  safe 
arrival. 

It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  find  that  seminaries  of  learning  are  increasing 
in  Ajmorica,  and  particularly  that  the  university  over  which  you  preside  con- 
tinues to  flourish.    My  best  wishes  will  always  attend  it. 

The  instruction  of  youth  is  one  of  those  employments  which  to  the  public  are 
most  useful;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed  among  tho  most  honorable.  Its 
successful  exercise  does  not,  however,  always  meet  T^^ith  the  reward  it  merits, 
except  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  tho  forming  of  virtuous  and 
able  men  for  the  ser\'ico  of  their  country. 

The  address  is  sufficient  evidence  of  tho  recognition  at  the  time  of  his  services 
to  education,  and  of  tho  friendly  relations  which  existed  between  him  and  the 
university  of  which  he  was  a  trustee.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board 
show  that  he  had  always  attende<l  them  when  he  was  present  in  tho  country. 
The  proof  of  his  presence  is  his  signature.  «is  it  was  customary  for  each  member 
of  the  boanl  present  at  a  meeting  to  attest  the  fact  by  signing  the  record. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Commonwealth,  «  and  was  inducted  into  office  with  much  ceremony,  the 
chief  officers  of  the  State  and  city  government,  tho  provost  and  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  militia  and  the  citizens  joining  in  the  inaugura- 
tion. Like  "Washington,  Franklin  accepted  the  cares  of  the  presidency,  but 
refused  any  salary,  acting  in  conformity  with  his  well-known  principles  that  in  a 
representative  democracy  the  most  responsible  offices  should  be  filled  without 
compensation.  He  was  throe  times  chosen  to  the  office,  and  ho  gave  the  salary 
toward  the  founding  of  colleges  and  other  useful  institutions  in  the  State. 

His  countrjrmeu  had  come  to  recognize  him  as  the  patron  of 
fouled!*'*  ^'*^^^^*^  every  enterijrise  of  a  literary  or  philanthropic  character,  and  it 
w^as  during  his  presidency  in  1780  that  a  plan  for  a  college  in 
the  Iwrough  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  presented  to  the  general  assembly  and 
approved.  Out  of  respect  to  the  character  of  *'his  excellency  the  president  of 
the  State,*'  the  institution  was  called  Franklin  College. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1 787,  the  college  was  formally  opened.    It 
li^?We!''  ^'^''^'   ^^  ^^^  founded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  German  population 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  under  the  control  of  the  Lutheran 
Cliurch.ft    Of  the  opening  exercises  ''  an  interesting  account  remains. 

Wh(?ther  Franklin  was  personally  present  at  this  festival  is  doubtful.  That  he 
was  ill  Lancaster  at  some  time  in  the  year  17S7,  on  an  occasion  which  has  been 
denominateil ' '  the  la  jnng  of  the  corner  stone, ' '  appears  highly  probable.  A  French 
writer,  Hector  St.  John  Crevecanir,  has  pr(?served  a  record  of  such  an  event  in  a 
book  of  travels:  '*  In  the  year  178 T I  ac^companie<l  the  venerable  Franklin,  at  that 
time  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  journey  to  Lancaster,  where  he  had  been 
inviteil  to  lay  the  comer  stone  of  a  college  whicli  he  had  founded  there  for  the 
Germans.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  ceremony  we  were  talking  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  which  inhabit  tht»  continent."   Crevecceur  then  gives  the  substance 


rt  strictly  spoakLiig,  presidout  of  tho  oxooutivo  <»iinc;l. 

Mn  tlie  exercises  ot  tending  the  oi>eninj<  of  the  college,  Franklin,  it  is  aaid,  was  especially 
pleased  to  Bt»e  Epitj'.opalians,  Prosbyterianji,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Moravians,  and  Quakers  all 
join  harmoniously  in  tho  oelobration. 

c  Of  those  oxeroLsos  tho  AbbA  IvroroUoi:  wr.^te  t->  Franklin  from  Auteuil,  July  31, 1787:  "jIn  tho 
dedication  of  your  coUopft^  in  tho  county  of  Lanoa.ster,  and  tho  lino  procession  and  the  relisrious 
ceremony  where  were  met  together  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Lulhenins,  Catholics,  Mora- 
vians, e  tutti  quanti,  there  was  toloratinn  in  practice." 

See  reprint,  Tho  Founding  of  Franklin  College,  1787.  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Dublis,  D.  D..  from  the 
R«»f<u-mfd  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia  Reformed  Churtrh  Publication  Board,  907  Arch 
street. 
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of  a  conversation  between  Franklin  and  one  of  the  principal  residents  of  the  town 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  above  statement  appears  clear  and  explicit,  but  in  order 
P^^t^^^^^^^^  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A. Muhlenberg 
examined  the  original  authorities.    In  a  private  letter  of  July 
27, 1887,  ha  says: 

I  found  a  copy  of  Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  in  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  on 
page  175,  as  you  mentioned,  the  exact  words  of  your  quotation.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  copy  of  the  original  work.  I  was  not  altogether  satisfied.  I  went  next 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  found  an  edition  or  Hector  St.  John  Crevecceur 
in  French,  into  which  it  had  been  translated  by  the  author.  In  the  second  chap- 
ter I  found  the  same  in  substance  with  that  given  by  Duyckinck,  and  the  conver- 
sation with  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  ''  -ville  "  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians  of  this 
country.  The  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken  place  after  the  ceremonies.  The 
words  used  by  Mr.  Creveccpur  for  the  comer  stone  are  *'/a  prcrtiUre  pierre,^^ 
Such  an  explicit  statement,  with  such  details,  could  not  be  questioned.  No  man 
wotdd,  in  the  possession  of  reason,  attempt  to  deceive  the  world  in  such  a  fashion. 
Besides,  in  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  consisting  of  three  volumes  in  this  edi- 
tion, he  gives  descriptions  of  our  country,  with  engravings,  which  prove  that  he 
was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  describes,  and  his  truthful  character.  Still  further, 
all  the  books  on  bibliography  represent  him  as  a  reliable  author.  Dr.  Franklin 
was,  therefore,  in  Lancaster,  at  what  Mr.  Crevecoour  calls  the  laying  of  the 
** premiere  jii^rrCf'*  in  the  year  1787. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  occasion  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  liter- 
ally the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  as  the  college  had  no  building  of  its  own 
until  a  later  period.  There  might  have  been  a  minor  festival  of  some  sort  prior 
to  the  formal  opening  in  June;  but  if  this  was  the  case  it  is  strange  that  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  fact  in  the  correspondence  of  the  times.  It  Ls,  after  all,  most 
likely  that  Crevecceur  refers  to  the  formal  oi)ening,  or  so-called  "dedication,'* 
and  that  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  Franklin  was  present;  the  fact  is  nowhere 
explicitly  stated,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  it  probable. 
Franklin's  name  was  frequently  mentioned  throughout  the  services  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  indicate  his  presence.  In  each  of  the  three  original  h>Tnns  he  is 
spoken  of  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  in  one  of  them  the  college  is  termed 
*•  his  cliild."  The  prayer  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbst  closes 
with  an  intercession  for  "  the  noble  protector  of  the  college,  His  Excellency  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.''  Dr.  Muhlenberg  says,  '•  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  connection  in  which  it  stands  and  the  peculiar  prominence  given  to  it  that 
his  excellency  must  have  been  present.'" 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  Franklin  to 
tendance?'^  "'^^^^^    ^  ^^  Lancaster,  on  account  of  his  engagements  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  Philadelphia.     On  this  subject  Dr.  Muh- 
lenljerg  says  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted — 

I  liave  examined  Madison's,  Elliott's,  and  Yatt^s's  reports,  and  one  other,  the 
author  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember.  I  find  that  Dr.  Franklin  is  reported  by 
one  and  all  of  these  autliorities  as  present  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  on 
Saturday  and  Monday,  the  2d  and  4th  of  June,  taking  part  also  in  tlie  proceedings, 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  his  name  or  allusion  to  him  on  Wednesday,  Thursdajr, 
and  Friday,  the  0th,  7th,  and  8th  of  June,  but  on  Saturday,  9th,  his  name  agam 
appears.     Here  is  a  margin  to  render  it  probable  that  he  was  absent  for  cause. 

This  is  an  error.  His  name  next  appears  on  the  11th  (Madison  and  Yates), 
when  he  i^resented,  through  Wilson,  his  plan  of  representation.  There  is  no 
reference  to  a  Lancaster  visit  in  Franklin's  works.  He  was  quite  feeble  in  body 
at  this  time  and  was  unable  to  stand  and  address  the  convention. 

In  the  year  1787  he  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  convention 
convStion  oM7^^   which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
somewhat  of  a  physiocrat  at  this  time,  favoring  a  liberal  gov- 
ernment, but  not  one  tending  to  monarchy,  nor  so  big  as  to  fall  into  anarchy.    He 
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was  the  diplomat  in  the  convention,  and  typified  the  controlling  idea  of  compro- 
mise, which  at  last  gave  ns  our  Constitution,  a 

During  the  closing  years  of  his  life  we  have  glimpses  of  the  persistency  of  the 
ideas  which  he  had  formulated  many  years  before.  The  well-known  account  of 
Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler^s  visit  to  him  in  July,  1787,  shows  the  interest  which  Frank- 
lin still  took  in  natural  history,  *'  of  which,''  says  Cutler,  *'  he  seemed  extremely 
fond,  while  the  other  gentlemen  were  swallowed  up  with  politics." 

When,  on  the  17th  of  September,  the  convention  adjourned,  Franklin  exerted 
himself  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Its  ratification  by  ten  States 
gave  occasion  for  a  splendid  celebration  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  the  event, 
when  all  the  interests  of  the  city  contributed  to  an  industrial  and  civic  parade. 
James  Wilson,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  a 
man  whose  services  in  the  convention  Washington  considered  as  unsurpassed, 
and  whom  Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth  has  called  *'  the  greatest  law- 
yer in  the  convention,"  who  became  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  pronounced  the 
oration.  In  the  industrial  parade  there  was  a  car  upon  which  a  printing  press 
was  operated  and  from  which  were  scattered  among  the  people  copies  of  a  song 
in  honor  of  the  trades,  written  by  Franklin.  It  is  suggestive  of  his  utilitarian 
notions. 

'*  Ye  tailors!  of  ancient  and  noble  renown. 
Who  clothe  all  the  pooplo  in  country  and  town, 
Remember  that  Adam,  your  father  and  head. 
Though  lord  of  the  world,  was  a  tailor  by  trade. 

"  Ye  shoemakers:  noble  from  ages  long  past. 
Have  defended  your  rights  witli  your  awl  to  the  Uist; 
And  cobblers  so  merry,  not  only  stop  holes, 
But  work  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  our  soles. 

"  Ye  hatters:  who  oft  with  hands  not  very  fair, 
Fix  hats  on  a  block  for  a  blockhead  to  wear. 
Though  charity  covers  a  sin  now  and  then. 
You  cover  the  heads  and  the  sins  of  all  men. 

"And  carders,  and  sinnners,  and  weavers  attend, 
And  take  the  advice  of  Poor  Richard,  your  friend; 
Stick  close  to  your  loi>ms,  your  wheels,  and  your  card. 
And  you  never  need  fear  of  the  times  being  hard. 

"  Ye  coopers!  who  rattle  with  drivers  and  adz, 
A  lecture  each  day  upon  hoops  and  on  heads, 
The  famous  old  ballad  of  Love  in  a  tub. 
You  may  sing  to  the  tune  of  your  rub-a-dub-dub. 

*'  Each  tradesman  turn  out  with  his  tools  in  his  hand, 
To  cherish  the  artB  and  keep  peace  in  the  land; 
Each  'prentice  and  journeyman  join^n  my  song, 
And  let  the  brisk  chorus  go  bounding  along," 

The  lines  suggest  how  Franklin  viewed  the  world  as  an  opportunity  for  an 
industrious  and  intelligent  apprentice.  '> 

aFor  a  det*\iled  account  of  his  services  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  see  my  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States,  17(55-1^05,  index  Franklin. 

l>  There  is  an  interc»sting  and  curious  illustration  of  changes  in  times  and  manners  in  a  imssage 
by  Parton  concerning  the  things  whi(.'h  Franklin  would  particularly  notice  had  ho  returned  to 
this  world  in  1870: 

He  sometimes  amused  his  friends  with  hnmoroufl  predictions  of  inventions  yet  to  bo,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  revisit  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  century  to  see  how  man  was  getting  on. 
Would  that  he  couldl  How  pleasant  to  show  the  shade  of  Franklin  about  the  modem  world! 
What  would  ho  say  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  locomotive,  the  telegraph,  the  Hoe 
printing  press,  the  steam  typesetter,  chloroform,  the  sewing  machine,  the  Continental  Hotel, 
the  Fairmount  waterworks,  tlie  improved  strawberry,  the  omnibus,  gaslight,  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  Dr.  Buckle's  History.  Mills's  Political  Economy,  Herbert  Spencer^s  First  Principles, 
Adam  Bede.  David  C-opiwrfleld,  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  church, 
the  Heart  of  the  Andes?  Surely  he  would  admit  that  wo  have  done  pretty  well  in  the  seventy- 
five  years  that  have  passed  since  ho  left. 
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Old  age  had  crept  npon  him,  bnt  his  mental  powers  were  tmdiminished  and  his 
opinion  of  himself  ho  expressed  when  he  said,  **  I  seem  to  have  intruded  myself 
into  the  company  of  posterity." 

In  1789  he  was  rarely  free  from  pain  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  much  of  the 
time.  We  learn  of  him  through  his  letters,  which,  though  less  frequent,  were 
equal  to  any  that  had  made  his  correspondence  so  valuable  and  interesting. 
Though  suffering  great  agony,  he  sought  mental  relief  in  reading  Johnson's  LiveB 
of  the  Poets,  and  a  life  of  Watts,  his  favorite  author.  His  opinion  of  Watts  con- 
firms the  judgment  of  thousands  who  have  found  that  hymnologist  their  comfort. 
It  was  at  this  time  also  that  he  wrote  his  protest  against  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  preference  to  the  study  of  English,''  a  masterly  piece  which  anticipated 
a  reform  in  modem  education. 

In  August,  1788,  the  Library  Company,  ^  the  outgrowth  of  the  Junto  of  half  a 
century  before,  had  laid  the  comer  stone  of  its  now  building  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Fifth  street,  opposite  the  statehouse. 

Franklin,  unable  on  account  of  his  infirmities  to  attend  the  ceremony,  wrote  the 
inscription  for  the  comer  stone,  omitting  any  mention  of  himself.  The  committee 
amended  the  inscription,  which  reads: 

Be  it  remembered 

In  honor  of  the  Philadelphia  Youth, 

(then  chiefly  artiflcers) 

that  in  MDCCXXXI., 

they  cheerfully, 

at  the  instance  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

one  of  their  number, 

instituted  the  Philadelphia  Library, 

which,  though  small  at  first, . 

is  become  highly  valuable  and  extensively  useful 

and  which  the  walls  of  this  edifice 

are  now  destined  to  contain  and  preserve, 

the  first  stone  of  whose  foundation 

was  hern  placed, 
the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1780.C 

Perhaps  no  institution  founded  by  him  illustrates  liis  sagacity  and  usefulness 
better  than  this  library.  I  referred  briefly  to  its  origin  in  the  Junto.  In  1880  a 
new  library  building  was  erected  at  the  comer  of  Juniper  and  Locust  streets,  and 
in  1878  the  magnificent  structure  known  as  the  Ridgway  Branch. 

His  last  public  act  was  in  keeping  with  his  whole  philosophy 
woM°^^'"^  ^*«*  of  life,  a  reply  wi*itten  on  the  23d  of  March,  1790,  but  twenty- 
six  days  before  his  death,  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  slavery.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Federal  Gazette  and  is  in  Franklin's  happiest  style.  The  essay  pre- 
tends to  be  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Divan  of  Algiers  in  1687  againpt  the  petition 
of  the  sect  called  Erika,  or  Purists,  who  prayed  for  the  abolition  of  piracy  and 
slavery  as  being  unjust.  All  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  negro  slavery 
were  applied  in  this  speech  with  equal  force  in  the  justification  of  the  plundering 
and  enslaving  of  Europeans.'^ 

a  See  Observations  Relating  to  the  Intentions  of  the  Original  Founders  of  the  Academy  in 
Philadelphia,  June,  1789. 

ft  By  an  order  of  the  Library  Company,  August  31, 1774,  the  delegates  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress  were  allowed  the  use  of  Buch  of  the  books  of  the  library  as  they  might  have  occasion 
for  during  their  sitting.    (ElUotfH  Debates,  Vol.  I,  43.) 

«The  original  stone  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  and  is  now  set  in  the  north  wall  of  the  now 
library  building.  Locust  and  Juniper  streets. 

<iDr.  Stuber,  a  distinguished  Philadelphian  of  that  day  [says  Par  ton],  mentions  that  many 
persons  searched  the  book  stores  and  libraries  of  the  town  for  Martin's  Account  of  his  Consul- 
ship,  anno  16S7,  from  which  the  speech  of  Sidi  Mehemet  Ibrahim  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
(See  the  articlo  in  full,  Bigelow  ^  Vol.  X . ) 
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This  grand  protest  against  slavery  was  a  happy  bequCvSt  to  mankind.  Franklin 
believed  **  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  i)ortion  and  is  still  the  birthright 
of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the  strong  ties  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of 
their  institution  *  *  *  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bands  of 
slavery  and  promote  a  general  enjojTnent  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.*' 

He  faced  death  with  calmness.  If  he  had  neglected  to  prac- 
^A^tritrk  for  doing  ^^.^  order  in  his  life,  he  made  formal  prei>aration  for  his  death. 
His  will — an  f'laborate  document — i)erpetuated,  in  its  provisions 
for  public  charities ,  his  own  utilitarian  ideas.  He  remembered  his  scheme  of  prizes 
in  his  ideal  school,  and  gave  £100  to  the  managers  of  the  Boston  free  schools,  the 
interest  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  silver  medals  for  the 
encouragement  of  scholarship.  He  sought  to  make  his  benevolence  immortal. 
Though  it  has  been  said  that  his  scheme  is  derived  from  a  French  work  by  Mathon 
de  la  Cour,  the  idea  was  probably  quite  his  own,  as  he  had  suggested  it  when 
making  a  loan  to  Benjamin  Webb  many  years  before. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  bill  for  ten  louis  d'ors.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  such  a 
sum;  I  only  lend  it  to  you.  When  you  shall  return  to  your  country  with  a  good 
character,  you  can  not  fail  of  getting  into  some  business  that  will  m  time  enable 
you  to  pay  all  your  debts.  In  that  case,  when  you  meet  with  another  honest  man  in 
similar  distress  you  must  pay  me  by  lending  this  sum  to  him,  enjoining  him  to 
discharge  the  debt  by  a  like  operation  when  he  shall  be  able  and  shall  meet  with 
fiudi  another  opportunity.  I  hope  it  may  thus  ^o  through  many  hands  before  it 
meets  a  knave  that  will  stop  its  progress.  This  ls  a  trick  of  mine  for  doing  a  deal 
of  grKKl  with  a  little  money.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  afford  much  in  good  works, 
and  so  am  obliged  to  be  cunning  and  make  the  most  of  a  little. 

Hi8  plan  for  tlic  liis  i)lan  was  for  the  benefit  of  artisans  and  apprentices  and 
benefit  of  artisans,     illustrates  the  ruling  ideas  of  his  life. 

I  have  considered  that  among  artisans  good  apprentices  are  most  likely  to 
make  goo<l  citizens,  and.  having  myself  been  bred  to  a  manual  art.  printing,  in 
my  native  town,  and  afterwards  assisted  to  set  up  my  business  in  Philadelphia  by 
kind  loans  of  money  from  two  friends  there,  wliich  was  the  foundation  of  my 
fortune  and  of  all  the  utility  in  life  that  may  be  ascribed  to  me,  I  wish  to  be  use- 
ful even  after  my  death,  if  possible,  in  forming  and  advancing  other  yomig  men 
that  may  bo  serviceable  to  their  country  in  Ijoth  those  towns.  To  this  end  I 
devote  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I  give  one  thousiind  thereof  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tinvn  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  thousand  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelj)hia,  in  trust,  to  and  for  the  uses,  intents, 
and  purposes  hen^inafter  mentioned  and  declared. 

The  said  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  if  accepted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  to^vn  of  Bostr>n,  shall  1k^  managed  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen,  united 
with  the  ministers  of  the  oldest  Ei)iscopalian.  Congregational,  and  Presbyterian 
churches  in  that  town,  who  are  to  let  out  the  sum  upim  interest,  at  five  iK*r  cent 
per  annum,  to  such  young  married  artificers,  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
as  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  said  town,  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
duties  reciuired  in  th»nr  indentures,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  moral  character  from 
at  least  two  respectable  citizens,  who  art*  willing  to  l)t»come  their  sureties,  in  a 
bond  with  the  applicants,  for  the  repayment  of  the  moneys  so  lent,  with  interest, 
according  to  the  terms  hereinafter  prescribed;  all  which  bonds  are  to  be  taken  for 
Spani&h  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  (current  gold  coin;  and  the  man- 
agt^rs  shall  kot^p  a  bound  book  or  books,  wherein  shall  be  entered  the  names  of 
those  who  sliall  apx)ly  for  an<l  rect'ive  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  and  of  their 
sureties,  together  with  the  sums  lent,  the  dates,  and  other  necessary  and  proper 
records  respecting  the  Inisiness  and  concen>s  of  this  institution.  And  as  these 
loans  are  inten<led  to  assist  youn^(  marrieil  artificers  in  setting  up  their  business, 
they  are  to  }>e  proportioneil,  by  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
sixty  pounds  sterling  to  on»»  p<^rson,  nor  to  l)e  less  than  fifteen  pounds:  and  if  the 
number  of  applicants  so  entitled  should  Iw  so  large  as  that  the  sum  will  not  suffice 
to  afford  to  each  as  much  as  might  otherwise  not  be  improi)er,  the  proportion  to 
each  shall  be  diminished  so  as  to  afford  to  ever>one  some  assistance.  Tliese  aids 
may  therefore  be  small  at  first,  Imt  as  the  capital  increases  by  the  accumulated 
interest  they  will  Ik*  more  anijJe.  And  in  order  to  serve  as  many  as  i)08sible  in 
their  turn,  as  well  as  to  make  the  repaj-ment  of  the  princiiml  borrowed  more  easy, 
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each  borrower  shall  be  obliged  to  pay,  with  the  yearly  interest,  one-tenth  part  of 
the  princixml,  which  sums  of  principal  and  interest  so  paid  in  shall  be  again  let 
out  to  fresh  borrowers. 

And  as  it  is  presnmed  that  there  will  always  be  found  in 

Bequest  to  Boston.  Boston  virtuous  and  benevolent  citizens,  willing  to  bestow  a 
part  of  their  time  in  doing  good  to  the  rising  generation  by 
superintending  and  managing  this  institution  gratis,  it  is  hoped  that  no  part  of 
the  money  will  at  any  time  be  dead  or  be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  but  be  con- 
tinually augmenting  by  the  interest;  in  which  case  there  may,  in  time,  be  more 
than  the  occasions  in  Boston  shall  require,  and  then  some  may  be  spared  to  the 
neighboring  or  other  towns  in  the  said  State  of  Massachusetts,  who  may  desire  to 
have  it,  such  towns  engaging  to  pay  punctually  the  interest  and  the  jwrtions  of 
the  principal  annually  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston. 

If  this  i)lan  is  executed,  and  succeeds  as  projected  without  interruption  for  one 
hundred  years,  the  sum  will  then  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  I  would  have  the  managers  of  the  donation  to  the  town  of  Boston  then 
lay  out,  at  their  discretion,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  public  works,  which 
may  \)e  judged  of  most  general  utility  to  the  inhabitants,  such  as  fortifications, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  public  buildings,  baths,  pavements,  or  whatever  may  make 
living  in  the  town  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  render  it  more  agreeable  to 
strangers  resorting  thither  for  health  or  a  temporary  residence.  The  remaining 
thirty-one  thousand  pounds  I  would  have  continued  to  be  let  out  on  interest,  in 
the  manner  above  directed,  for  another  hundred  years,  as  I  hope  it  will  have  been 
found  that  the  institution  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  conduct  of  youth  and  been 
of  service  to  many  worthy  characters  and  useful  citizens.  At  the  end  of  this  sec- 
ond term,  if  no  unfortunate  accident  has  prevented  the  operation,  the  sum  will  be 
four  millions  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of  which  I  leave  one  million 
sixty-one  thousand  p<3unds  to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Boston  and  three  millions  to  the  disposition  of  the  government  of  the  State,  not 
presuming  to  carry  my  views  farther. 

_  .    T^, .,  -AJl  the  directions  herein  given  respecting  the  disposition  and 

dSSj^  management  of  the  donation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  I 

would  have  observed  re8i>octing  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phil- 
adelphia, only,  as  Philadelphia  is  incorporated.  I  request  the  corporation  of  that 
city  to  undertake  the  management,  agreeably  to  the  said  directions;  and  I  do 
hereby  vest  them  with  full  and  ample  powers  for  that  purpose.    *    *    * 

Such  was  the  plan  adopt^Ml  by  Franklin  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  he  always 
loved — skillful,  honest  mechanics 

III. 

THE  LAW  OF  LIVING. 

At  22  years  of  age  Franklin  wrote  his  Articles  of  Belief  and 
Acts  of  Religion,  in  which  he  laid  down  his  First  Principles. 
This  was  his  earliest  serious  effort  in  self-education  in  morality.  The  Principles  are 
a  liturgy  and  a  book  of  prayer,  and  if  the  spirit  which  animated  them  be  accepted 
as  the  motive  of  Franklin's  life,  it  indicates  a  large  purpose  to  *'  attain  perfection 
in  morals.*'  Tlie  whole  effort  is  of  a  piece  with  his  notion  of  self -culture — that 
by  self -application  man  can  attain,  through  tlie  results  of  personal  exi>eriment, 
perfection  in  almost  any  art. 

Two  years  later,  in  17:30,  in  his  Rules  for  a  Club  Established  for  Mutual 
Improvement  (the  celebrated  Junto  rules),  he  applied  his  principles  of  self- 
education  by  cooperating  with  kindred  spirits,  and  took  the  first  steps  toward  the 
characteristic  acts  of  his  life — the  establishment  of  useful  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men.  The  use  which  he  made  of  the  Junto,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
indicates  the  large  value  which  he  set  ui)on  such  association.  It  would  be  untrue 
to  say  that  Franklin  was  the  founder  of  the  first  debating  clubs  in  America,  but 
it  is  not  nntme  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  most  useful  debating  club  which 
ever  existed  in  this  country,  for  the  living  influence  of  the  Junto  exists  to  this 
day,  and  its  usefulness  is  measureable  by  the  influence  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  of  which  it  was  the  beginning. 
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He  applied  the  famons  maxim  of  Horace,  that  use  is  the  law  of 
^  Use  18  the  law  of  gp^ech,  and  it  became  to  him  the  law  of  education.  He  learned 
to  write  by  writing.  His  numerous  contributions  to  the  news- 
pajiers  gave  him  practice.  In  1741  he  began  the  first  American  magazine,  o  Hia 
paraphrases  of  the  Spectator  in  liis  brother's  newspaper  in  Boston,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  **  Silence  Dogood,"  were  followed  by  many  articles  in  varying  form, 
improving,  we  may  say,  until  they  attained  perfection.  The  public  welfare  was 
the  subject  of  his  story,  and  all  of  his  contributions  were  written  for  the  common 
pleasure  and  instruction.  The  Busybody,  a  series  of  papers  contribut-ed  to  the 
Weekly  Mercury,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  are  indisputably 
among  the  first  of  Franklin's  writings,  though  his  own  reference  to  the  earlier 
Silence  Dogood  papers  are  evidence  that  they  were  his  own.  He  says  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Busybody:  '*  I  have  lately  entertained  some  thought  of  setting  up 
for  an  author  myself,  not  out  of  the  least  vanity,  I  assure  you,  or  desire  of  show- 
ing my  parts,  but  purely  for  the  good  of  my  country." 

These  early  papers,  written  in  his  twenty- third  year,  show  many  of  the  author's 
characteristics,  both  in  subject  and  style,  and  have  proved  the  truth  of  his  favorite 
idea  in  English  composition— that  by  much,  frequent,  and  careful  writing  one  may 
attain  unto  a  simple  and  direct  style.  Franklin  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
American  newspaper  man,  for  he  was  the  first  American  writer  to  use  simple 
English  in  brief  sentences  addressed  directly  to  the  public.  He  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  brief,  sententious  style  in  journalism. 

In  1729  he  published  A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 

fare!^  general  wei-   Xecessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,  a  small  pamphlet  which  marks 

an  epoch  in  the  history  of  political  economy.    It  opens  vnth  a 

characteristic  confession:  **  There  is  no  science  the  study  of  which  is  more  useful 

and  commendable  than  the  knowledge  of  the  true  interest  of  one's  country." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  particularly  the  frequency  with  which  he  uses 
the  phrase  **the  true  interests  of  one's  country,"  or  "the  general  welfare  of 
one's  country.**''  In  this  Modest  Inquiry  he  discusses  tlie  nature  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency in  a  general  way,  as  shown  by  a  scarcity  of  money  and  a  high  rate  of  int<jr- 
est.  That  the  scarcity  of  money  in  a  country  discourages  immigration  was  a 
X)oint  of  great  interest  to  one,  like  Franklin,  who  was  ever  discussing  the  means 
for  encouraging  the  increase  of  population.  As  his  theory  of  the  general  welfare 
waa  based  upon  his  interpretation  of  the  interests  of  an  ever-increasing  and  pros- 
I)erous  people,  he  laid  it  down  as  an  economic  principle  that  **  a  plentiful  currency 
will  encourage  groat  numbers  of  laboring  and  handicraftsmen  to  come  and  settle 
in  the  country."  He  thought  that  "want  of  money  in  such  a  country  lis  ours 
occasions  a  greater  consumption  of  English  and  European  goods,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  i)eople,  than  there  would  otherwise  be."  This  notion  is  in  keep- 
ing with  one  of  his  favorite  ideas,  expressed  by  him  in  1771,  that  *'  every  manu- 
facture in  our  country  makes  an  opxjortunity  for  a  market  for  productions  within 
ourselves,  and  sui)plies  so  much  money  to  tlie  country  as  must  otherwise  be 
exported  to  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  here  in  England;  it  is  well  known 
and  understood  that  wherever  a  manufacture  is  established  that  employs  a  num- 
ber of  hands,  it  raises  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighl)oring  country  all  around. 
It  seems,  therefore,  the  interest  of  our  farmers  and  owners  of  land  to  encourage 
our  own  manufactures  in  jireference  to  foreign  ones. ' ' 

In  other  words,  his  idea  of  a  nation  was  like  his  idea  of  the  individual — that  the 
nation,  like  the  individual,  should  bo  self-supporting.     This  conformed  to  the 

a  The  General  Magazine  and  HiHtorical  Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Plantations  in  America. 
It  was  a  monthly,  and  was  published  from  February  to  July. 

bFor  the  history  of  the  phrase  sae  my  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill, 
Bk.  VI,  Ch.  VI. 
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edncation  which  he  had  received  in  his  New  England  home  and  was  character- 
istic of  the  New  England  idea  in  government. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  as  early  as  1729,  in  his  writings,  this 
ind^trSfy'f^.^^  P^*^^  intimation  of  the  means  for  the  tme  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ica that  traders,  artificers,  laborers,  and  manufacturers  should 
produce  the  goods  in  America  needed  for  America.  It  is  in  this  pai)er  on  cur- 
rency that  he  lays  down  the  fundamental  notion  in  economics  that  labor  is  the 
measure  and  creator  of  wealth: 

For  many  ages  [he  says]  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce, having  fixed  upon  gold  and  silver  as  the  chief  and  most  proper  materials 
for  this  medium  [that  is,  money  properly  called  a  medium  of  exchange] ;  they 
being  in  themselves  valuable  metals  for  their  fineness,  beauty,  and  scarcity.  By 
these,  particularly  by  silver,  it  has  been  usual  to  value  all  things  else.  But  as 
silver  itself  is  of  no  certain  permanent  value,  being  worth  more  or  less  according 
to  its  scarcity  or  plenty,  therefore  it  seems  requisite  to  fix  upon  something  else, 
more  proper  to  l>e  ma<le  a  measure  of  values,  and  this  I  take  to  be  labor. « 

By  labor  may  the  value  of  silver  be  measured  as  well  as  other  things.  As,  sup- 
pose one  man  employed  to  raise  com,  while  another  is  digging  and  refining  silver; 
at  the  year's  end,  or  at  any  other  period  of  time,  the  complete  produce  of  com, 
and  that  of  silver,  are  the  natural  price  of  each  other;  and  if  one  be  20  bushels, 
and  the  other  20  ounces,  then  an  ounce  of  that  silver  is  worth  the  labor  of  raising 
a  bushel  of  that  corn.    *    *    * 

Thus  the  riches  of  a  country  ^re  to  be  valued  by  the  quantity  of  labor  its  inhab- 
itants are  able  to  purchase,  and  not  by  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  they  pos- 
sess, which  will  purchase  more  or  less  labor,  and  therefore  is  more  or  less  valu- 
able, as  is  said  before,  according  to  its  scarcity  or  plenty. 

This  doctrine  of  labor,  staled  in  1729,  anticipated  the  Wealth 
DTO^ofw^l^.'"'^^^''"  °^  Nations  forty-six  years,  and  justly  may  lay  claim  to  priority 
in  statement  of  the  foundation  of  the  industrial  basis  of  modem 
political  economy.  ^  He  applied  his  doctrine  as  it  affected  the  currency  by  affirm- 
ing that  '*  money  as  bullion,  or  as  land,  is  valuable  by  so  much  labor  as  it  costs  to 
procure  that  bullion  or  land;  money,  as  a  currency,  has  an  additional  value  by  so 
much  time  and  labor  as  it  saves  in  the  exchange  of  commodities."  Mindful  of 
his  rule  for  humility  and  modesty,  Franklin  concluded  the  essay  by  saying: 

As  this  essay  is  wrote  and  published  in  haste,  and  the  subject  in  itself  intricate, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  censured  with  candor  if.  for  want  of  time  carefully  to  revise 
what  I  have  written,  in  some  places  I  should  appear  to  have  expressed  myself  too 
obscurely,  and  in  others  am  liable  to  objections  I  did  not  foresee.  I  sincerely  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  truth,  and  on  that  account  shall  think  myself  obliged  to 
anyone  who  will  take  the  pains  to  show  me  or  the  public  where  I  am  mistaken  in 
my  conclusions. 

The  effect  of  this  pamphlet  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency. 

His  fondness  for  dialogues  had  led  him,  in  his  scheme  for  an  English  school,  to 
prescribe  their  composition.  Throughout  his  writings  occur  many  dialogues  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects. 


a  This  idea  is  elaborated  in  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  I.  See  alE^>  J.  8.  Mill's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  Book  I. 

k Sinews  this  was  written  there  nas  appeared  a  monograph  by  W.  A.  Wetzel,  A.  M.,  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies,  entitled  Bonjamin  Franklin  as  an  Economist,  in  which  the  author, 
in  a  chapter  on  Value,  denies  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  Franklin  can  be  called  "  the 
father  of  the  labor  theory  of  value."    He  savs: 

It  is  tmo  that  as  early  as  1729,  in  his  first  pajjer  of  an  economic  character  (i,  e.,  The  Nature 
and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency,  Bijcelow's  edition  of  Franklin  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  371),  Frank- 
Hii  states  this  theory  very  fully.  But  the  close  res^emblance  between  his  langruaipe  and  that  of 
Sir  William  Petty,  who  preceded  him  by  more  than  fifty  years,  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
Franklin,  who  lived  in  London  in  1724,  must  have  known  of  Petty 's  work  (p.  31). 

Mr.  Wetzel  reprints  from  Potty's  Essay  on  Taxes  and  Contributions,  which  appeared  in  1608, 
and  from  Franklin's  iiaper  of  1729,  and  remarks:  *'The  same  commodities  are  compared  in  the 
nme  ratios,  and  the  same  Latin  phrase  used  at  the  end.'' 
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He  was  fond  of  the  theater.  Action,  expression,  relieved  the 
Actioif  P  *  ^^^^^^  •  tedium  of  mere  writing.  Had  he  possessed  the  leisure  he  might 
have  written  a  play.  The  use  of  dialogue  in  comjiosition  is  out 
of  fashion  in  our  time,  but  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Franklin  was  a  master  of  it.  Many  will  remember  the  dialogues  in  the  old  school 
readers.  They  will  recall  "  speaking  day,*'  when  these  dialogues  were  mouthed 
from  the  stage,  and  some  wholesome  lesson  in  politics  or  morality  was  given  to 
the  audience.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  found  in  the  old  readers  were  written 
by  Franklin  himself,  as  the  famous  dialogue  between  him  and  the  gout. 

His  utilitarian  ideas  appear  throughout  his  writings.  To  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  October  30,  1735,  he  cxmtributed  a  paper  on  the  usefulness  of  mathe- . 
ma  tics.  His  own  course  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
brief.  His  paper  on  the  usefulness  of  mathematics  was  based  upon  their  com- 
mercial value.  It  was  because  **  no  business,  commerce,  trade,  or  employment 
whatsoever,  even  from  the  merchant  to  the  shoiikeeper,  etc.,  can  be  managed  and 
carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  numbers;  for  by  these  the  trader  commutes 
the  value  of  all  sorts  of  goods  that  he  dealeth  in,  does  his  business  with  ease  and 
certainty,  and  informs  himself  how  matters  stariU  at  any  time  with  respect  to 
men,  money,  or  merchandise,  to  profit  and  loss,  whether  he  goes  forward  or  back- 
ward, grows  richer  or  poorer." 

We  must  not  forget  tliat  in  1 73>  there  were  no  common  schools 
influe^^^''"''^^^  or  common  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  that 
the  occasion  for  self-education  was  greater  then  than  now. 
Illiteracy  was  prevalent,  and  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education  depended  almost  wholly  upon  the  activity  of  the 
individual.  Now,  when  public  education  is  a  part  of  modem  life,  Franklin's 
apx)eal  for  self -education  loses  much  of  its  original  force.  His  vast  influence  in 
America  is  explicable  when  we  reflect  that  he  spoke  to  a  people  who  were  lacking 
the  very  facilities  which  now  are  within  reach  of  any  enteri>rising  i)ersou.  Frank- 
lin was  an  American  educator  }>efore  there  were  American  schools. 

In  his  i)aper  on  mathematics  he  made  no  argument  for  the  study  of  the  subject 
as  a  science.  Study  it  for  its  utility  in  mechanics,  in  navigation,  in  surveying,  in 
engineering,  and  in  the  computation  of  time  and  its  divisions;  as  a  method  of 
strengthening  the  mind,  of  securing  the  capacity  for  exact  reasoning,  of  discerning 
truth  from  falsehood.  He  concludes  his  argument  with  a  quotation  from  Plato 
characteristic  of  his  own  notions  of  life:  "  Dear  friend,  you  see,  then,  that  mathe- 
matics are  necessary,  })ecause,  by  the  exactness  of  the  method,  we  get  a  habit  of 
using  our  minds  to  tho  best  advantage." 

At  thirty  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  paper  on  government. 
eiS  welfare  "*^  ^'*^°  ^^  ^^  ^^  interest  because  of  his  subsequent  influence  in  interna- 
tional matters,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  constitutions  of 
Pennsylvania  in  ITTO  and  1789,  and  in  the  making  of  the  National  Constitution  in 
1787.  His  pai)er  on  government,  written  forty  years  before  the  first  constitution 
of  an  American  common  wealth  was,  contains  the  germs  of  all  the  American  con- 
stitutions. Government  is  "created  by  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole,"  and 
'*  should  be  made  liable  to  the  inspection  and  animadversion  of  the  whole.". 
** Sovereignty  is  in  the  people:"  and  he  concludes  with  the  rather  mischievous 
maxim,  '*  Vox  dei  est  popiili  vox."  He  adds  this  qualification,  that  *'  this  maxim 
is  universally  true  while  the  people  remain  in  their  proi)er  sphere,  unbiased  by 
faction,  undeluded  l)y  the  tricks  of  designing  men."  Later  this  same  idea  was 
incori)orated  in  his  final  sjieech  to  the  convention  of  17J:*7. 

It  is  in  this  early  i)ai)er  th^it  he  anticii>ated  a  thought  expressed  forty  yeartf 
later  in  the  Declaration  of  Indei)endence,  that  **  the  civil  privileges  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  are  not  a  gift  bestowed  upon  ns  by  other  men,  but  a  right  that  belongs 
to  US  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature."  a 

He  based  his  idea  of  government  ui)on  his  interpretation  of  the  public  good, 
and  declared  the  foundation  of  government  to  be  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 
It  is  interesting  as  an  intimation  of  his  subsequent  career  in  public  affairs. 

Of  all  his  writings  the  one  which  has  been  most  widely 
read  is  his  Way  to  Wealth,  ^  written  in  1736,  the  great  number 
of  editions  indicating  its  widespread  influence.  Known  also  under  the  titles  of 
La  Science  du  Bonhomme  Richard,  and  Father  Abraham *s  Speech,  it  is  the  best 
known  of  American  writings.  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  a  distinguished  worker 
in  the  vineyard  of  Frankliniaii  literature,  tells  us  tliat  *' Seventy  editions  of  it 
have  been  printed  in  English,  56  in  French,  11  in  Gterman,  and  9  in  Italian.  'It 
has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Welsh,  Polish,  Gaelic, 
Russian,  Bohemian,  Dutch,  Catalan,  Chinese,  Modem  Greek,  and  Phonetic 
writing.  It  has  been  printed  at  least  400  times,  and  is  to-day  as  ix>pular  as  ever.'* 
The  pai)er,  addressed  to  the  '•  Courteous  Reader,"  assumes  to  be  taken  from  the 
proverbs  of  an  old  almanac  entitled  *'Poor  Ricliard  Improved."  Probably  this 
paper  reflects  Franklin's  mind  in  its  everyday  economy  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  he  wrote.  It  is  an  epitome  of  homely  experiences,  told  in  the  easy  style  of 
which  he  was  master,  and  addressed  to  the  public,  whom  he  always  had  in  mind. 
It  is  a  series  of  maxims,  skillfully  strung  togetner,  illustrative  of  his  favorite 
notion  that  industry,  economy,  and  virtue  are  the  means  for  attaining  i)erfection 
in  this  Ufe.  Portions  of  the  paper  have  been  printed  in  reading  books  so  fre- 
quently that  it  has  become  one  of  the  }x»st  known  of  American  writings.  It  is 
perhax>s  safe  to  say  that  in  this  single  article  Franklin  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  countrymen  in  practical  economy  as  no  other  American  has  ever  done. 

Between  1736  and  1750  he  contributed  frequently  to  the  newsi)apers,  ever  writ- 
ing on  some  useful  project.  It  was  in  1749  that  he  made  application  of  his  utili- 
tarian doctrines.  He  conceived  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning,  and 
began  that  train  of  thought  which  ended  three  years  later  in  his  famous  experi- 
ment with  the  kite.  This  experiment  led  to  his  invention  of  the  lightning  rod. 
He  never  protected  his  discoveries  by  intent,  believing  that  as  he  had  received 
much  from  mankind  he  himself  should  contribute  as  freely  as  possible  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  During  the  next  twelve  years  following  1750  he  won  his  fame  as  an 
electrician.  He  obtaine<l  his  knowledge  by  simple  experimentation.  He  was  a 
bom  scientist.  His  own  life  led  him  to  emphasize  the  value  of  exi)eriment  in  edu- 
cation, although  in  his  Proposals  for  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania  he 
does  not  prescribe  laboratory  work,  as  at  first  thought  one  might  have  exx)ected 
him  to  do. 

He  made  no  effort  to  defend  or  ix?ri>etnate  his  own  fame  as  a 
^Hw^purpofie  utiU-  gdentist.  but  left  it  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind. 
This  was  characteristic  of  all  his  work.  He  judged  himself  as 
he  judged  others — by  the  usefulness  of  his  life  to  mankind;  he  strictly  applie<l  his 
utilitarian  doctrines  to  himself.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  his  numerous  letters  to 
Peter  CoUinson  and  others  concerning  his  electrical  experiments  that  his  ide^s 


•  Compare  the  opening?  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  "When,  in  the  cour»o 
of  human  events,  it  becomes  neceasary  for  one  people  to  disBolve  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  them  with  another,  and  to  uh8Uiuo,  among  the  jxjwers  of  the  eai*th,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  t<^  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  thorn,  a  d«-H»nt  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  reqaii*e6  that  they  shonld  do<*lare  the  causes  which  iinp«*l  them  to 
the  MpATution/* 

*Tbe  Sayings  of  Poor  Richard;  Tlio  Preface..'*.  Proverlw,  and  Poems  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  form  one  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Nugget  **  Series. 
O.  P.  PutiMun's  Sons. 
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follow  the  experiment  rather  than  anticipate  it.    He  kept  close  to  phenomena 

and  showed  no  haste  to  experiment  merely  for  the  sake  of  exx)eriment.    All  hia 

tests  were  for  utilitarian  purposes. 

In  his  Advice  to  a  Yonng  Tradesman,  written  in  1748,  he  applied  some  of  the 

notions  already  expressed  in  his  Way  to  Wealth,  and  signed  himself  **An  Old 

Tradesman."    His  frequent  papers  upon  money-getting  have  caused  some  critics 

to  maintain  that  his  whole  scheme  was  a  penny- wise  pound-foolish  policy  and 

that  his  sole  purx)ose  in  life  was  to  accumulate  wealth.    It  seems  to  me,  on  the 

contrary,  that  his  life  illustrates  the  opposite  policy,  for,  having  accumulated  a 

fortune  before  he  was  50  years  old,  a  very  unusual  thing  to  do  in  the  American 

colonies,  he  was  enabled  to  utilize  his  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    His 

scheme  of  life  was  to  win  wealth  in  order  to  obtain  time  for  self-improvement. 

He  would  have  every  man  accumulate  suflficient  wealth  to  enable  him  to  make 

innumerable  experiments  in  ^drtue  and  natural  philosophy,  by  means  of  which 

the  general  welfare  might  be  promoted. 

This  is  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  George  Whitefield,  written 

H«,y    reforms    July  6, 1749: 
should  bc^^n.  •'•    ' 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
preaching  among  the  great.  If  you  can  gain  them  to  a  good  and  exemplary  life, 
wonderful  changes  will  follow  in  the  manner  of  the  lower  ranks,  for  ad  exemplum 
regis,  etc.  On  this  principle  Confucius,  the  famous  Eastern  reformer,  proceeded. 
When  he  saw  his  country  sunk  in  vice,  and  wickedness  of  all  kinds  triumphant, 
he  applied  himself  first  to  the  grandees,  and  having,  by  his  doctrine,  won  them  to 
the  cause  of  virtue,  the  commons  followed  in  multitudes.  The  mode  has  a  won- 
derful influence  on  mankind,  and  there  are  numbers  who  perhaps  fear  less  the 
being  in  hell  than  out  of  the  fashion.  Our  most  western  reformations  began  with 
the  ignorant  mob;  and  when  numbers  of  them  were  gained,  interest  and  party 
views  drew  in  the  wise  and  great.  Where  both  methods  can  be  used,  the  refor- 
mations are  likely  to  be  more  speedy.  O,  that  some  method  could  be  found  to 
make  them  lasting!  He  who  discovers  that  will,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  more,  ten 
thousand  times,  than  the  inventor  of  the  longitude. 

r^  .   ^ ,.,  He  was  a  believer  in  the  force  of  example,  and  his  belief  was 

The  secret  of  life.     ,  ,  _  .  .  »         m,     -,         .-  t^    ,     , , 

based  upon  his  own  experience  m  self-education.     Probably  no 

American  has  illustrated  the  thought,  ad  exemplum  regis,  as  he  has.     His  life 

has  been  the  pattern  for  thousands,  and  in  innumerable  stories,  essays,  sermons, 

and  siKieches  he  has  been  held  up  as  an  example  for  American  youth.     In  his  own 

scheme  for  the  education  of  children  he  emphasized  the  value  of  the  study  of 

history  and  biography,  because  of  the  examples  which  these  set  before  the  mind. 

Posterity  has  treated  him  gently.    No  better  illustration  of  his  influence  can  be 

cited  than  Auerbach's  Villa  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  story  Franklin  is  the  happy 

example  for  others  to  follow.     The  Franklin  of  Thackeray's  Virginians  is  a 

caricature. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  in  his  forty-third  year,  he  says  of  himself: 

For  my  own  part,  at  present,  I  pa.ss  my  time  agreeably  enough:  I  enjoy  through 
mercy  a  tolerable  share  of  health.  I  read  a  great  deal,  write  a  little,  do  a  little 
business  for  myself,  and  now  and  then  for  others,  retire  when  I  can,  and  go  into 
company  when  I  please.  So  the  years  roll  on.  and  the  last  will  come,  when  I 
would  rather  have  it  said,  '*  He  lived  usefully''  than  "  He  died  rich." 

At  the  time  of  his  founding  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  had  occasion  to 
write  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  first  president  of  King's  College,  now  Columbia 
University,  to  whom  the  provostahip  of  the  new  university  had  been  offered. 

I  think  with  you  that  nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  public  weal  than 
to  form  and  train  up  youth  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  Wise  and  good  men  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  strength  of  a  State;  much  more  so  than  riches  or  arms,  which, 
under  the  management  of  ignorance  and  wickedness,  often  draw  on  destruction, 
instead  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  people.  And  though  the  culture 
bestowed  on  many  should  be  successful  only  with  a  few,  yet  the  influence  of 
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those  few  and  the  service  in  their  power  may  be  very  great.    Even  a  single 
woman,  that  was  wise,  by  her  wisdom  saved  the  city. 

I  think  also  that  general  virtue  is  more  probably  to  be  expected  and  obtained 
from  the  education  of  youth  than  from  the  exhortation  of  adult  persons;  bad 
habits  and  vices  of  the  mind  being,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  cured. 

.        I  think,  moreover,  that  talents  for  the  education  of  youth 

"called  "*^         ^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  whom  they  are  bestowed, 
whenever  a  way  is  opened  for  the  use  of  them,  is  as  strongly 
"called  "  as  if  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven:  nothing  more  surely  pointing  out 
duty  in  a  public  service  than  ability  and  opportunity  of  performing  it. 

Dr.  Johnson  declined  the  provostship,  and  Dr.  William  Smith  was  chosen. 

The  University  was  not  associated  with  any  particular  church,  but  it  sought 
to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  religious  sects. « 

Franklin  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of  his  times.  The  history  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  shows  the  effect  of  this  early  sei^aration  of  academic 
and  ecclesiastical  interests.  The  university  never  had  a  theological  school;  its 
faculties,  **  as  strongly  *  called '  as  if  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,"  have  been 
gathered  from  all  sects,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  institution  has  been  free 
from  ecclesiastical  bias.  Without  doubt,  this  condition  explains  the  lack  in  that 
university  of  that  Western  influence  so  characteristic  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton.  It  is  true  that  the  university,  having  established  the  first  medical 
school  in  America,  was  the  parent  of  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  West,  but  it 
was  the  young  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  freshly  graduated 
vJ^aSd  Yale.  ^'''*'  ^^om  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale  who  molded  public  opin- 
ion  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  who  laid  the  foundations  of  schools  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Ohio.  The  New  England  immigrants  imparted  to  the  States  west  of  the  original 
13  much  of  their  original  zeal  for  education.  ^ 

But  Franklin  was  wise  in  his  generation  and  his  far-sightedness  is  now  evident. 
Ecclesiasticism  has  given  place  to  nonsectarianism  in  the  great  American  univer- 
sities, but  we  must  not  forget  that  during  the  half  century  which  followed  the 
American  Revolution,  when  the  West  was  receiving  its  immigrants  from  the 
older  States,  the  vast  ecclesiastical  influence  of  New  England  carried  with  it  the 
influence  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  If  Franklin  had  been  a  devout  churchman  and 
had  identified  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  body, 
doubtless  the  influence  of  that  university  throughout  the  West  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  was  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  world  has  caught  up  with  Franklin's  idea,  and  great  universities  liave 

a  American  education  [says  Robert  Ellis  Thompson]  was  begun  by  the  churches,  and  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  nearly  all  originated  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  most  of 
them  aro  still  under  their  control.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  through  the  influence  of 
Franklin,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  arise  without  formal  connection  with  the  churches.  The  col- 
leges and  academies  of  the  New  England  States  and  of  districts  supplied  from  Now  England 
were  chiefly  modeled  after  Harvard,  and  nearly  all  drew  their  teachers  from  these  mother 
institutions  and  their  daughters.  Those  of  the  Middle  and  many  of  the  Western  States  may 
commonly  be  traced  to  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  from  Scotland.  The  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  congregations  have  been  the  chief 
agencies  in  our  higher  educational  system,  and  in  both  cases  the  interest  and  the  mode  was 
ecclesiastical.  Religion,  it  would  appear,  was  the  only  force  at  work  in  American  society  which 
at  that  time  was  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  American  i)assion  for  money-making  to  insist 
on  the  excellence  of  a  liberal  education,  and  thus  to  cherish  a  love  of  learning  and  of  science 
until  it  grew  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  Only  in  our  own  days  have  institutions  of  the  same 
character  been  endowed  in  a  few  places  by  the  State  goxemmont.— (Elements  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  872.) 

ft  The  Ohio  land  companies  (1783-1800)  were  directed  by  men  who  favored  a  system  of  educa- 
tion at  public  expense  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  Wwt.  {Hee 
Jay  A.  Barretts  Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  pp.  11,  64;  Constitution  of  Ohio,  IBfS,  Art. 
Vm..  iiec.  27,  and  the  enabling  act  for  Ohio,  April  80, 1803,  sec.  G.) 
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been  established  in  later  years  as  free  from  ecclesiastical  association  as  was  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1740-1749.  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject, 
which  it  is  hoped  some  one  maybe  pleased  to  pursue,  to  trace  the  influence  of  the 
church  upon  the  educational  institutions  of  America,  and  to  show  the  causes  which 
have  led  at  last  to  the  foundation  of  institutions  of  learning  ui>on  a  nonsoctarian 
basis.  It  is  interesting,  indeed,  that  the  first  institution  so  founded  was  Girard 
College,  a  school  which  in  most  of  its  provisions  applies  Franklin's  ideas  in 
education. 

Franklin's  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  particular  interest  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. It  went  far  to  correct  a  notion,  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
not  wholly  dead  yet,  that  talents  for  the  education  of  youth  are  not  a  gift  of  Gkxl. 
It  must  have  been  a  strange  doctrine  to  puritan  ears  that  a  teacher  was  **  as 
strongly  *  called '  as  if  he  had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven.'' 

In  his  Observations  C(mcerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind  and 
A^er?^!**'''''  ^"^  *^®  Peopling  of  Countries,  written  in  1751,  Franklin  attempted 
to  solve  another  problem  in  economics.  He  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  population  increases  more  rapidly  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  increase  was  due  to  the  case  and  convenience  of  supporting  a  family  in 
America,  incident  to  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  land. 
The  i)opulation  of  America  must ''  at  least  bo  doubled  every  twenty  years,"  but 
notwithstanding  this  increase,  **  so  vast  is  the  territory  of  North  America  that  it 
will  require  many  ages  to  settle  it  fully;  and,  till  it  is  fully  settled,  labor  will  never 
be  cheap  here,  where  no  man  continues  long  a  laborer  for  others,  but  gets  a  plan- 
tation of  his  own;  no  man  continues  long  a  journeyman  to  a  trade,  but  goes  among 
those  new  settlers  and  sets  up  for  himself." 

In  proj)ortion  to  the  increase  of  the  iwpulation  of  the  colonies 
liBb^ria>t*^  ^^^  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures, making,  said  Franklin,  a  '*  glorious  market  wholly  in  the 
I)ower  of  Britain,  in  which  foreigners  can  not  interfere,  which  will  increase  in  a 
short  time  even  beyond  her  power  of  supplying,  though  her  whole  trade  should 
bo  to  her  colonies;  tiiereforo  Britain  should  not  too  much  restrain  mauufactures 
in  her  colonies.'* 

This  gO(xl  advice  was  wholly  lost,  though  it  was  given  twenty-five  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  in  these  observations  that  Franklin  applied 
his  ide^s  of  labor  to  slavery: 

It  is  an  ill-grounded  opinion  that  by  the  labor  of  slaves  America  may  possibly 
vie  in  cheai)ness  of  manufactures  with  Britain.  The  labor  of  slaves  can  never  bo 
so  cheap  here  as  the  labor  of  workingmen  is  in  Britain.  *  *  *  Why,  then,  will 
Americans  purchase  slaves?  Because  slaves  may  be  kept  as  long  as  a  man  pleases 
or  has  occasion  for  their  labor,  while  hired  men  are  continually  leaving  their 
masters  (often  in  the  midst  of  his  business)  and  setting  up  for  themselves. 

This  was  his  first  discussion  of  slavery  in  America,  to  which  subject  he  gave 
earnest  attention  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ever  advocating  abolition.  The* 
I)rin(npal  idea  of  the  paper  v>'as  the  future  of  the  EnglLsli  race.  He  thought  that 
were  earth  *'  emptied  of  other  inhabibmts  it  might  in  a  few  ages  be  replenished 
from  one  nation  only.  hs.  for  instance,  with  Englishmen."  He  then  ent<?re<l 
uix)n  one  of  liis  favr»rite  diversions,  namely,  comimting  the  i)opulation  of  North 
America: 

Thus  there  are  supposed  to  bo  now  upward  of  1,000,000  English  souls  in  North 
Am<»rica  (though  it  is  thought  scarc^e  80,000  have  l)een  brought  over  sea), and  yet 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  the  f(>wer  in  Britain,  but  rather  many  more,  on  account 
oF  the  employment  the  colonies  afford  to  the  manufacturers  at  home.  This  mil- 
lion doubhng,  8ui>pose  but  once  in  twenty-five  years,  will,  in  another  century*,  be 
more  than  the  people  of  England,  and  the  greatest  number  of  Englishmen  will  be 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 
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This  tract  suggested  the  celebrated  Essay  on  Popnlatioii  by 
^Franklin  and  Mai-  Maltlms.«  The  sentence  "  this  million  doubling,  suppose  but 
once  in  twenty-five  years,  will,  in  another  century,  be  more 
than  the  people  of  England,**  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Malthus  that  population 
is  destined  to  outran  the  means  of  subsistence  as  an  arithmetical  ratio  falls  behind 
a  geometrical.  Malthus  published  his  essay  in  1820.  William  Godwin  wrote  a 
reply  to  Malthus,  having  first  attempted  to  break  down  Franklin's  statement:  ^ 

Dr.  Franklin  [Godwin  says]  is  in  this  case  particularly  the  object  of  our  atten- 
tion, because  he  was  the  first  man  who  started  the  idea  of  the  people  of  America 
being  multiplied  by  procreation  so  as  to  double  every  twenty-five  years.  Dr. 
Franklin,  bom  in  Boston,  was  eminently  an  American  patriot,  and  the  x)ai)er  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken  was  expressly  written  to  exalt  the  importance  and 
glory  of  his  country. 

Franklin  may  thus  l)e  regarded  as  the  first  to  call  attention  in  the  economic  world 
to  the  ratio  between  the  increase  of  population  and  the  means  of  its  subsistence. 
Political  economists  have  ever  since  been  engaged  in  the  effort  to  determine  this 
ratio  with  accuracy. 

That  Franklin  should  have  been  the  first  to  formulate  the  doctrine  that  labor 
is  the  wealth-producer,  thus  anticipating  Adam  Smith,  and  should  have  first  sug- 
gested the  law  of  the  increase  of  i)opulation,  anticipating  Malthus,  places  him 
among  the  great  economists  of  the  world. 

He  was  not  wholly  in  sj-mpathy  with  all  of  Dr.  Smith's  ideas 
UngS^!^'™*^^^^  ^^  education.  They  were  far  in  advance  of  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  the  times  and  are  substantially  embodied  in  the  four 
years*  course  prevailing  at  present.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  the 
first  American  institution  to  adopt  the  four  years*  curriculum  common  now 
throughout  the  country.  Much  has  been  written  of  Franklin's  relations  to  Dr. 
Smith,  and  there  is  a  diversity  of  sentiment  concerning  them.  It  seems  by  the 
evidence  that  Dr.  Smith  leaned  to  the  classical  studies  while  Franklin  preferred 
the  English  branches.  This  may  iMDSsibly  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
education  of  the  two  men.  Franklin  would  have  all  young  men  trained  as  ho  had 
trained  himself;  Dr.  Smith,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  would  place  Latin  and  Greek 
above  the  English  language  in  the  course.  To  these  fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  men  was  added  the  disputes  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the 
academy  and  the  college  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  con- 
tentions following  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  college  narrowly  escaxxcd 
destruction  amidst  these  serious  commotions. 

In  1754  Franklin  drew  a  plan  of  union  for  the  colonies  known  as  the  Albany 
plan.  It  illustrates  his  love  of  compromise.  The  plan,  as  first  drawn,  is  called 
Short  Hints  towards  a  Scheme  for  Uniting  the  Northern  Colonies.  While  the 
commissioners  from  the  colonies  who  assembled  at  Albany  mot  for  tlie  ostensible 
purpose  of  discussing  Indian  affairs,  the  subject  of  colonial  union  was  the  upi)er- 
most  thought  in  Franklin's  mind.  The  union  ho  proposed  was  to  bo  leased  on  the 
representative  idea.  A  govemor-gener.il  was  to  be  api)ointed  by  the  king,  having 
a  salary  from  the  Crown  ivnd  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  grand  council,  the  latter  to 
be  chosen  by  the  colonial  legislature  and  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  of 
the  smaller  colonies  and  two  or  more  from  each  of  the  larger.  It  was  an  effort 
to  establish  for  the  colonies  a  government  similar  to  that  now  existing  in  Canada, 
and  was  in  its  nature  a  federal  act.     Franklin  says  of  the  i)lan :  '  *  The  assemblies  all 


rtMr.  Wetzel  thinks  that  it  is  claiming  too  much  to  Bay  that  "Franklin's  work  sagge»ted 
Malihiis*s  Essay  on  Population/'  but  concludes  that  ''one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  influence  of 
Franklin  may  be  seen  in  Malthus's  i»reventive  che<.*k  to  the  increase  of  population.*'  (Pp.  28-29 
of  WiftzeTs  Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  Economist. ) 

^See  Bicrelow,  Vol.  n,  292,  note. 
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thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative,  and  in  England  it  was  thought  to  have  too 
much  of  the  democratic,  and  therefore  the  plan  was  not  adopted. « 

^  „         In  1755  his  exx>eriments  in  killing  fowls  by  electricity  led 

him  to  record:  *'  Too  great  a  charge  might  indeed  kill  a  man. 
*  *  *  It  would  certainly,  as  you  observe,  be  the  easiest  of  all  deaths,"  thus 
anticipating  modem  electrocution. 

His  utilitarian  philosophy  was  illustrated  again  in  a  letter  to  George  Whitefield, 
July  2,  1756: 

Life,  like  a  dramatic  piece,  should  not  only  be  conducted  with  regularity,  but. 
methinks,  it  should  finish  handsomely.  Being  now  in  the  last  act,  I  begin  to  cast 
about  for  sometnin^  fit  to  end  with;  or,  if  mine  be  properly  compared  to  an  epi- 
gram, as  some  of  its  lines  are  but  barely  tolerable,  I  am  very  desirous  of  con- 
cluding with  a  bright  point.  In  such  an  enterprise  I  could  sx)end  the  remainder 
of  life  with  pleasure,  and  I  firmly  believe  God  would  bless  us  with  success  if  we 
undertook  it  with  a  sincere  regard  to  His  honor,  the  serA^ce  of  our  gracious  Idng, 
and  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  public  good. 

In  this  letter  he  thanked  Whitefield  for  his  *'  generous  benefactions  to  the  Qer- 
man  schools.  They  go  on  pretty  well,"  he  wrote,  "and  will  do  better  when  Mr. 
Smith,''  who  has  at  present  the  principal  charge  of  them,  shall  learn  to  mind 
party  writing  and  party  ]X)litics  less  and  his  proper  business  more,  which  I  hope 
time  will  bring  about. 

,  In  1700  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Kames,  dated  May  3,  he  acknowl- 
b;JJJ^^^^^^"*^^"^^  edged  the  receipt  of  the  Principles  of  Equity,  "which,"  says 
Franklin,  "  will  be  of  service  to  the  colony  judges,  as  few  of 
them  have  boon  bred  to  the  law,"  and  he  therefore  sent  his  copy  to  a  particular 
friend  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  in  this  letter  that  he  outlines  "  a  little  work  for  the  benefit  of  youth,  to  be 
called  The  Art  of  Virtue." 

Most  people  have  naturally  some  virtues,  but  none  have  naturally  all  the  vir- 
tues. To  acquire  those  that  are  wanting,  and  secure  what  we  ac<j[uire,  as  well  as 
those  we  have  naturally,  is  *  *  *  as  properly  ah  art  as  painting,  navigation, 
or  architecture.  If  a  man  would  become  a  painter,  navigator,  or  architect,  it  is 
not  enough  that  he  is  advised  to  be  one,  that  he  is  convinced  by  the  argumente  of 
his  adviser,  that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  be  one,  and  that  he  resolves  to 
bo  one,  but  he  must  also  bo  taught  the  principles  of  the  art,  be  shown  all  the 
methods  of  working,  and  how  to  acquire  the  habits  of  using  properly  all  the  instru- 
ments; and  thus  regularly  and  gradually  he  arrives,  by  practice,  at  some  jierfection 
in  the  art.  If  he  does  not  proceed  thus,  he  is  apt  to  meet  with  difficulties  that 
discourage  him,  and  make  him  drop  the  pursuit. 

He  would  have  youth  become  virtuous  as  ho  would  have  them  become  "toler- 
able English  writers,"  by  practice,  and  the  method  is  exploited  in  his  writings 
again  and  again. 

His  ideas  concerning  the  future  of  America  were  optimistic, 
United^States!^  *^^^  ^^  t'^^^^  moment,  and  deserve  attention.  He  firmly  believed 
that  Canada  should  share  the  fate  of  the  thirteen  colonies  and 
form  with  them  a  united  America.  This  notion  was  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tled, The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  our  Colonies  and  the  Acquisition 
of  Canada  and  Guadaloupe,  written  in  1760.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  any 
English  statesman  should  have  considered  Guadaloupe  more  valuable  to  the 
British  Empire  than   Canada.     Franklin  prevailed,  however,  and  Canada  was 

a  For  an  account  of  this  and  other  plans  of  colonial  union,  see  my  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,  Vol  I,  Book  I,  Ch.  VI. 

fcTho  ill  feeling  l>etwecn  Smith  and  Franklin  already  referred  to  was  int^^nsifled  by  the  heat 
of  local  i)olitic8,  but  it  seems  that  the  contention  between  them  gradually  ceased,  and  so  com- 
pletely that  Dr.  Smith  accepted  the  invitation  to  pronounce  the  eulogy  upon  Franklin  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 
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retained.    Had  his  views  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  -peace  in  1783,  Can- 
ada would  now  be  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  year,  September  27,  addressing  David  Hmne  from 
Hume.*^ ^^^^  ^^^   Coventry,  he  says,  referring  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  constitution 
and  government  of  Pennsylvania  long  attributed  to  Franklin ^ 
but  probably  only  brought  out  by  his  patronage  and  not  written  by  him: 

I  am  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  of  your  change  of  sentiment  in  some  i)articulars 
relating  to  America,  because  I  think  it  of  importance  to  our  general  welfare  that 
the  people  of  this  nation  should  have  right  notions  of  us,  and  I  know  no  one  that 
has  it  more  in  his  i)ower  to  rectify  their  notions  than  Mr.  Hume.  I  have  lately 
read  with  great  pleasure,  as  I  do  everything  of  yours,  the  excellent  essay  on  the 
Jealousy  of  Commerce. «  I  think  it  can  not  but  have  a  good  effect  in  prompting^ 
a  certain  interest,  too  little  thought  of  by  selfish  man,  and  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned, so  that  we  hardly  have  a  name  for  it:  I  mean  the  interest  of  huvianity  or 
common  good  of  mankind.  But  I  hope,  particularly  from  that  es-say,  an  abate- 
ment of  the  jealousy  that  reigns  here  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  at  least  so 
far  as  such  abatement  may  be  reasonable. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the  first,  use  of  the  phrase  "the  gen- 
eral welfare-'  as  relating  to  America,  a  phrase  destined  to  receive  a  more 
extended  meaning  as  time  passed,  and  at  last  become  fixed  in  the  public  mind 
and  be  incorjwrated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
Probably  no  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century  contributed  so  much  to  the 
definition  of  the  *' general  welfare"  as  David  Hume.  To  his  writings  may  be 
traced  many  of  the  causes  both  of  the  American  and  of  the  French  revolutions, 
and  Franklin's  relations  to  him,  their  corresiwndence,  and  the  influence  which 
each  had  on  the  other  are  of  great  interest.  If  Hume  precipitated  the  French 
revolution,  Franklin  may  be  said  to  have  hastened  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.    Franklin  educated  the  colonies  to  become  independent. 

In  November,  1761,  he  wrote  his  thanks  to  Lord  Kames  for  a  copy  of  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  inquired  after  the  Elements  of  Criticism^ 
then  in  preparation,  adding: 

I  promise  myself  no  small  satisfaction  in  perusing  that  work  also,  when  it  shall 
appear.  By  the  first,  you  sow  thick  in  the  young  mind  the  seeds  of  good  sense- 
concerning  moral  conduct,  which,  as  they  grow  and  are  transplanted  into  life, 
must  greatly  adorn  the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  person.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  think  I  never  saw  more  solid,  useful  matter  contained  in  so 
small  a  compass,  and  yet  the  method  and  exi)ression  so  clear  that  the  brevity 
occasions  no  obscurity.  In  the  other  you  will,  by  alluring  youth  to  the  practice 
of  learning,  strengthen  their  judgment,  improve  and  enlarge  their  understanding, 
and  increase  their  abilities  of  being  useful. 

To  produce  the  number  of  valuable  men  necessary  in  a  nation  for  its  prosperity 
there  is  much  more  hope  from  schemes  of  early  institution  than  from  refonna- 
Hon,  And,  as  the  power  of  a  single  man  to  do  national  service,  in  particular  sit- 
uations of  influence,  is  often  immensely  great,  a  writer  can  hardly  conceive  the 
good  he  may  be  doing  when  engaged  in  works  of  this  kind.  I  can  not,  there- 
fore, but  wish  you  would  publish  it  as  soon  as  your  other  important  employments 
will  permit  you  to  give  it  the  finishing  hand. 

With  these  sentiments  you  will  not  doubt  my  being  serious  in  the  intention  of 
finishing  my  Art  of  Virtue.  It  is  not  a  mere  ideal  work.  I  planned  it  first  in 
1732.  I  have  from  time  to  time  made,  and  caused  to  be  made,  experiments  of  the 
method  with  success.  The  materials  have  been  growing  ever  since.  The  form 
only  is  now  to  be  given,  in  which  I  purpose  employing  my  first  leisure  after  my 
return  to  my  other  country. 

o  Essay  on  The  Joaloasy  of  Trade,  No.  XXVIII,  in  Hume's  Collected  Works;  Nos.  XXV, 
XXVI,  XXVn,  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI,  on  Money,  Interest,  Trade,  Taxes,  and  Public  Credit,  are 
interesting  in  relation  to  Franklin's  notions  on  those  subjects. 

^For  the  history  of  the  phi-ase,  "the  ifcnoral  welfare,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  see  Thorpe's  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1765-1896.  Vol.  HI,  pp. 
467-470. 
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Evidently  he  considered  hi«  proposed  Art  of  Virtue  as  the  niagnum  opus  of  his 
life.  Whenever  he  received  a  work  from  a  distinguished  author  he  was  quite 
likely  to  refer  to  this  proi>osed  work  of  his  not  as  an  idt?al  or  theoretical  thing,  but 
as  one  of  great  practical  utility.  Somewhat  conscious  of  his  own  infirmities, 
he  thought  he  might  atone  for  them  by  at  least  suggesting  to  others  how  they 
might  improve  in  the  art. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  17()2,  Hume,  writing  to  Franklin  from 
Humo.^^^*'^  *"*^  Edinburgh  on  a  device  for  prott^^ting  houses  from  stroke  by 
lightning,  remarked,  '*!  thought  it  proper  to  convey  to  yon 
these  two  ideas  of  so  ingenious  a  man,  that  you  mi^ht  adopt  them  if  they  api>oar 
to  you  well  founded.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  intend  soon  to  leave  us.  1  am  sni-e 
America  has  sent  us  many  good  things — gold,  silver,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  etc. — 
but  you  are  the  first  philosopher,  and  indeed  the  first  great  man  of  letters  for 
whom  we  are  beholden  to  her.*'  This  letter  is  evidence  of  the  sympathy  between 
Hume  and  Franklin,^*  who  in  reply,  nine  days  later,  regretted  leaving  a  country 
in  which  he  had  received  so  much  friendship  and  friends  whose  conversation 
had  l>een  so  agreeable  and  so  improving  to  him. 

Public  events  soon  withdrew  Franklin  from  his  scientific  studies  and  he  was 
wholly  occupied  with  the  measures  of  Parliament.  In  a  letter  i*y  Charles  Thomj)- 
son,  later  secretary  to  Congress,  July  11.  1765,  he  declared: 

Depend  upon  it,  my  good  neighlwr,  I  took  every  step  in  my  ix)wer  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  the  stamp  act.  Nobody  could  he  more  concerned  and  interested 
than  myself  to  oppose  it  sincerely  and  heartily.  But  the  tide  was  too  strong 
against  us.  The  nation  was  provuked  by  American  claims  of  independence,^ 
and  all  parties  joined  in  resolving  l>y  this  act  to  settle  the  point.  We  might  as 
well  have  hindered  the  sun's  setting.  That  we  could  not  do.  But  since  it  is 
down,  my  friend — and  it  may  l)e  long  l)eforo  it  rises  again— let  us  make  as 
good  a  night  of  it  as  we  can.  We  may  still  light  c^iudles.  Frugality  and  industry 
will  go  a  great  way  toward  indemnifying  us.  Idleness  and  pride  tax  >\4th  a 
heaA-ier  hand  than  kings  and  parliaments.  If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  former,  we 
may  easily  get  rid  of  the  latter. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  him  that  many  ills  incident  to  bad  government  are 
less  than  the  ills  which  j^eople  voluntarily  suffer  from  idleness  and  pride.  Ho  was 
constantly  apphnng  the  formula  of  his  moral  algebra  to  the  solution  of  some 
public  question. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1700,  ho  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
lM>f«)ic  tiu>  iiouso  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  long,  severe,  and  exhaustive  test 
Commons.  ^^^^  friends  and  enemies  remains  the  clearest  account  which  we 

have  of  the  relations  l)etween  England  and  the  American  colonies  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  His  practical  knowledge  of  America,  due  largely  Uy  his  exi)erience 
as  deputy  i)ostma.ster  of  the  colonies,  and  his  wise  observations  made  during  his 
official  journeys  through  them  eqnipi)ed  him  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
his  countrymen.  For  the  first  time  the  British  Parliament  heard  a  truthful 
account  of  America.  I  can  only  refer  to  this  (examination  as  an  illustration  of  all 
that  I  have  said  of  his  method  of  conveying  knowledge.  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tiint  Socratic  dialogue  in  which  Franklin  ever  engaged. 

He  carefully  distinguished  })etween  the  right  of  the  colonial  lissemblies  to  levy 
local  or  internal  taxes  and  the  right  of  Parliament  to  levy  an  f  xternal  tax  or  duty, 
contending  that  there  was  not  a  single  article  imported  into  the  northern  colonies 

"Perhaps  no  >H)tter  summary  of  Fi-anklin  can  1>3  mado  than  Knight's  remark  alxrnt  Hnmo: 
"Even  in  the  Kciitimontal  days  <»f  Iwyhood  his  cstimutfs  of  men  and  thing::?  wei'e  Ixised.  with 
searcoly  an  exception,  upon  utility.  He  was  essentially  matter-of-fact  from  the  first,  and  he 
remained  unidcal  to  the  last.  An  ar:uto  observer,  one  of  thv»  keenest  and  cleverest  ot  criticf.,  he 
was  never  known  to  have  been  carried  aw^ay  by  a  fervor  for  what  was  alcove  and  beyond  him- 
self.*   (Knight's  Life  of  Hume,  p.  8. ) 

''I.e., independence  of  local  taxation  ]>y  Parliament. 
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which  they  could  either  not  do  withont  or  make  themselves:  that  witli  industry 
and  good  management  they  could  very  well  supply  themselves  with  all  they 
wanted,  and  that  it  would  not  take  a  long  time  to  establish  manufactures  among 
them.  It  was  his  opinion  that  before  their  old  clothes  were  worn  out  they  would 
have  new  ones  of  their  own  making.  The  whole  examination  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  preijare^  to  be  self-supporting,  and  it  is  interesting  as  a  formulation  of 
the  principal  i)oint8  afterwards  used  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  in 
illustration  of  his  economic  theories  respecting  new  countries. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  Turgot,  Quesnay,  and  others,  who 
in  their  philosophy  had  worked  out  a  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  manldnd, 
was  rapidly  precipitating  the  revolutions  of  1776  in  America  and  of  1789  in 
France.  It  \^411  always  be  a  matter  of  speculation  to  what  extent  Hume.  Smith, 
and  Franklin  contributed  to  hastening  these  stupendous  changes. 

_,      ,     .  Among  the  brilliant  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  wore 

The  physiocrats.  ,-  ^  .,i.^^  ^, 

a  number  of  men  known  as  the  physiocrats,  from  the  general 

title  given  in  1768  to  the  first  volume  of  Quesnay 's  collected  works,  published  by 
his  disciple,  Dupont  de  Nemours.  The  physiocrats  sought  a  universal  exposition 
of  the  wants  of  man  and  the  satisfaction  of  these  wants  in  the  national  constitu- 
tion and  order  of  human  society.  They  held  that  government  should  bo  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things.  The  world  is  governed  by  immutable  physical  and 
moral  laws;  it  is  for  man,  an  intelligent  and  free  being,  to  discover  them  and  to 
obey  them  or  violate  them,  for  his  own  good  or  evil.  The  end  assigned  to  the 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  ix)wers  is  the  appropriation  of  matter  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  and  the  imi)rovement  of  his  condition,  and  the  gen- 
eral accomplishment  of  this  task  conformably  to  the  idea  of  the  just,  which  is  the 
correlative  of  the  idea  of  the  useful.  Man  forms  an  idea  of  justice  and  utility, 
both  individual  and  social,  through  the  notions  of  duty  and  right,  which  his 
nature  reveals  to  him,  and  which  teach  him  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  good  and  the 
general  welfare  to  seek  his  own  advantage  in  a  damage  to  others. 

This  idea  entering  the  minds  of-  individuals  and  i)eoples  in  proi)ortion  to  the 
increase  of  enlightenment  and  the  atlvance  of  civilization,  they  naturally  produce 
feelings  of  fraternity  among  men  and  peace  among  i)eople8.  The  chief  manifes- 
tations of  justice  are  liberty'  and  property:  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  each  i)er6on 
to  do  that  which  shall  in  no  way  concern  the  general  welfare  and  to  use  at  his  pleas- 
ure the  things  which  he  possesses,  the  acquirement  of  which  has  been  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things  and  to  the  general  utility,  since  without  liberty  and  property 
there  would  have  been  no  civilization.  Liberty  and  property  spring,  then,  from 
the  nature  of  man  and  are  rights  so  essential  that  laws  or  agreements  among  men 
should  be  limited  to  recognizing  them,  to  formulating  them,  and  to  saving  them. 
Governments  have  no  mission  other  than  to  protect  these  two  rights,  which,  when 
things  are  correctly  understood,  embrace  all  the  material  and  moral  wants  of 
society. 

To  say  that  liberty  and  proi)erty  are  essential  rights  is  to  say  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  general  interest  of  the  species;  that  is,  with  them  land  is  more 
fertile,  and  the  industry  of  man  in  its  manifestations  more  pro<luctive,  and  the 
development  of  all  his  aptitudes — moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  artistic — 
swifter.  They  are  in  the  field  of  thegoo<l  and  beautiful  and  just  and  useful:  that 
is  to  say,  through  them  man  1)est  gathers  the  fruit  of  his  own  efforts  and  is  not  at 
least  the  victim  of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  his  fellow-men. 

As  the  physiocrats  were  utilitarians,  Franklin,  whose  visit  to 
pi^sJocrats.**^^  ^^^   France  occurred  at  the  time  when  physiocracy  was  in  fashion, 
became  a  disciple  of  Quesnay,  whose  notions  that  *'  the  happi- 
ness of  the  majority  depends  much  less  on  the  mechanism  of  governmental  f  (^rms 
than  on  the  development  of  human  industry,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
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politics  rationally  without  having  previonaly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  economy 
of  society,*'  wero  exactly  to  Frdnklin's  mind.  Franklin's  works,  both  before  and 
after  17(>8,  prove  this.  Adam  Smith  and  the  physiocrats  combated  the  mercantile 
theory,  which  made  wealth  consist  only  in  the  precious  metals  and  which  exag- 
gerated the  advantages  of  foreign  commerce.  Tboy  combated  also  the  then 
ruling  infatuation  for  the  mjinufacluiiug  system.  Franklin  based  his  ideas  of 
economy  on  agriculture,  for  he  knew  America,  and  America  was  then  agricultural. 
The  theory  of  the  x)hysiocrats  thtit  agriculture  is  the  true  basis  of  all  government 
therefore  appealed  to  him.  In  his  letter  of  July  iJS,  1768,  to  Dupont  ho  acknowl- 
edge<l  ''the  most  acceptable  gift"  of  his  physiocratie  (Origine  et  progres  d'une 
science  nouvelle) — 

Wliich  [he  adds]  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  received 
ixS^'de  NomSurs  "  ^^^^  ^^  "  F^^^  ^^^  ^^  instruction.  There  is  so  much  freedom 
from  Im'al  and  national  prejudices  and  partialities,  so  much 
benevolence  to  mankind  in  general,  so  much  go<)dne8S  mixed  with  the  wisdom  in 
the  principles  of  your  new  philosophy  that  I  am  perfectly  charmed  with  them  and 
wish  I  could  have  stayed  hi  France  for  some  time  to  have  studied  in  your  school, 
that  I  miglit,  by  conversing  with  its  founders,  have  made  myself  quite  a  master 
of  that  ijhilosophy.  I  had,  before  I  went  into  your  country,  seen  some  letters  of 
yours  to  Dr.  Tompleman  that  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  the  doctrines  you  are 
engaged  in  cultivating  and  of  your  i)ersonal  talents  and  abilities,  which  made  me 
greatly  desirous  of  seeing  you.  Since  I  had  not  that  good  fortune,  the  next  best 
thing  is  that  which  you  are  so  good  as  to  offer  me,  your  corresi)ondence,  which  I 
shall  ever  value  and  endeavor  to  cultivate  with  all  the  diligence  I  am  capable  of. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  that  wis<lom  wliich  sees  the  welfare  of  the  parts  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  seems  yet  not  to  be  known  in  this  country  [England] .  *  »  ♦ 
It  is  from  your  philosophy  only  that  the  maxims  of  the  contrary  and  more  happy 
conduct  are  to  be  drawn,  which  I  therefore  sincerely  wish  may  grow  and  increase 
until  it  becomes  the  governing  philosophy  of  the  human  species,  as  it  must  he 
that  of  superior  beings  in  better  worlds.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  little 
fragment  that  is  somewhat  tinctured  by  it,  which  on  that  account  may  be  accept- 
able. Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  sincere  resi^ects  to  that  venerable  apostle.  Dr. 
Quesnay,  and  to  the  illustrious  Ami  des  Hommcs  (of  whose  ci\'ilities  to  me  at 
Passy  I  retain  a  grateful  remembrance) . 

Dui)ont  found  it  convenient  during  the  French  Revolution  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  On  his  return  to  France  ho  assisted  Livingston  and  Monroe  in 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Later,  at  Jefferson's  request,  he  prepared 
a  scheme  of  national  education  for  America,  which  was  entitle<l  **  Sur  lYducation 
nationale  dans  les  Etats  Unis,'*  was  presented  to  Congress  and  jmblished  in  1812. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  physiocrats  on  Franklin  is  discernible  in  his  speeches  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  particularly  in  the  last  to  the  delegates,  which 
was  read  by  AVilson  just  l)efore  the  signing  of  the  Constitution. « 

Franklin's  inetlKKl  of  arriving  at  conclusions  is  outlined  in 
of  rearhiiig'aoonciu-  his  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  Septemlwr  19,  1772.  In  order  to  get- 
Bion.  Pros  and  cons.  ^^,^j.  ^^j^,  micerfeiinty  and  i)eri)lexity  incident  to  making  up  his 
mind  on  a  subject,  he  i)ursuod  a  uni(iue  c<nirse: 

My  way  is,  to  divide  half  a  sheet  of  pai)er  by  a  line  into  two  columns:  writing 
over  the  one  jtro  and  over  the  other  con;  then  during  three  or  four  days'  consid- 
eration, I  put  down  under  the  different  hwi<ls  short  hints  of  the  different  motives, 
that  at  different  times  occur  Uy  me,  for  or  against  the  measure.     When  I  have 

"For  tlio  d'.xjtriiu^  of  tlio  i^hy^ioiTatH  see  Quosnay's  Tableau  Kt'onoraique,  1«68;  L'Ami  dos 
Ilo'umr^s,  (5  vol;*.,  lTr>V17W,  Tui'tcot's  Reflexions  Hur  lu  Formation  ot  la  IX'Struction  dcs  Bichcases. 
Adarii  Smith  also  lias  an  infctrnctive  chaptor  on  tho  physiocrats. 

For  an  account  of  the  survival  of  French  Influence  in  AnioricA  and  iwirticularly  of  the  work 
of  Quosnay  and  Dupont  and  their  diBtinjniishod  assoi'iates  in  founding  the  Richmond  Academy, 
and  aL>o  a  jiarticular  account  of  Dupont's  treatise  on  national  educatioa,  and  the  Influence  of 
that  treatise  at  the  time,  see  Thomas  Jefferson  and  tho  Tuiversity  of  Virjirinia.  by  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Ph.  D.,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1888,  pages 
21-  :jO,  -li^-M.    Washington,  Govei-muent  Printing  OflSLce,  1888. 
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thus  got  them  all  together  in  one  view,  I  endeavor  to  estimate  their  respective 
weights;  and,  where  I  find  two  (one  on  each  side)  that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them 
both  out.  If  I  find  a  reason  pro  e<iuiil  to  some  two  reasons  con,  I  strike  out  the 
three.  If  I  judge  some  two  reasons  con  equal  to  some  tJiree  reasons  pro,  I  strike 
out  the^t*^;  and  thus  proceeding  I  find  at  length  where  the  balance  lies;  and  if, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  further  consideration,  nothing  new  that  is  of  imx)ortance 
occurs  on  either  side,  I  come  to  a  determination  accordingly.  And,  though  the 
weight  of  reasons  can  not  be  taken  with  the  precision  of  algebraic  quantities,  yet, 
when  each  is  thus  considered  separately  and  comparatively,  and  the  whole  lies 
before  me,  I  think  I  can  judge  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  m^e  a  rash  step;  and 
in  fact  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  this  kind  of  equation,  in  what  may  be 
called  moral  or  i)rudential  algebra. 

This  method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  could  be  suggested  only  by  a  man  like 
Franklin,  who  based  his  judgments  u]X)n  a  comparison  of  conflicting  claims  and 
whose  i^owers  in  forming  concluFions  were  great.  "Who  can  measure  how  delicate 
is  the  diplomacy  requisite  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  powers  ttiat  rage  within 
the  world  of  self?  Throughout  his  plan  for  the  education  of  youth  he  emphasizes 
the  value  of  comparison  as  an  essential  element.  No  more  curious  or  pertinent 
illustration  can  be  fomid  of  his  fondness  for  comparison  than  his  prudential 
algebra. 

f  f  1  ^^  ^^^P  sympathy  with  mankind  and  his  love  of  books  made 
his  style  ofcompoBi-  him  a  prolific  writer,  and  numerous  short  articles,  not  wholly 
^^'^^'  unlike  his  old  models  in  the  Spectator,  accumulated  rapidly 

after  1770;  but  it  should  not  be  imagined  that  these  apparently  easy  contributions, 
written  for  the  pleasure  of  his  friends,  were  not  the  result  of  great  labor;  the 
existence  of  several  revisions  of  the  original  attest  the  labor  with  which  the  final 
form  was  reached,  and  some  of  these  copies  are  so  freely  interlined  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  The  perfect  style  of  many  of  these  bagatelles  has  led  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  school  readers,  and  thus  by  a  happy  destiny  Franklin  contributed  to  the 
education  of  youth  many  articles  such  as,  in  his  Plan  for  an  English  School,  he 
advised  should  be  read  by  children.  These  short  stories  are  among  the  English 
classics. 

One  of  the  few  references  to  the  civil  service  in  his  writings  is  found  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Timothy,  November  3, 1772: 

I  am  sorry  you  talk  of  leaving  off  jrour  business  with  a  view  of  getting  some 
post  [that  is,  public  office] ;  it  is  so  difficult  a  matter  to  obtain  anything  of  the 
kind  that  I  thmk  to  leave  a  good  trade  in  hopes  of  an  office  is  quitting  a  certainty 
for  an  uncertainty  and  losing  substance  for  shadow.  I  have  known  so  many  here 
[London]  dangling  and  soliciting  years  for  places  until  they  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  poverty  and  distress  that  I  can  not  but  pity  a  man  who  begins  to  turn  hia 
thoughts  that  way.  The  proverb  says:  **  He  who  has  a  trade  has  a  feast  of  profit 
and  honor,  because  he  does  not  hold  it  during  another  man's  pleasure  and  it  affords 
him  an  honest  subsistence  with  indei>endence."  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  alter 
your  mind  and  go  on  with  your  business.  .  j 

This  ad^'ice  about  office  seeking  has  been  mostly  lost  upon  Americans.  ' ;! 

His  rosi)ect  for  the  trades  is  well  known.  He  never  forgot  that  he  had  been  an 
apprentice,  and  always  took  lively  satisfa<;tion  in  describing  himself  as  a  printer. « 
His  utilitarian  ideas  found  illustration  in  the  improvement  of  utensils  and  instru- 
ments in  daily  use.  For  instance,  in  his  letter  of  April  11,  1773,  to  William 
Deane,  he  knows  of  nothing  new  worth  communicating  from  London,  *' unless 
perhaps  the  new  art  of  making  carriage  wheels,  the  fellowes  of  one  piece,  bent 
into  a  circle  and  surrounded  by  a  hoop  of  iron,  the  whole  very  light  and  strong, 
there  being  no  crossed  grain  in  the  wood,  which  is  also  a  great  saving  of  timber. 
The  wood  is  first  steamed  in  the  vai>or  from  boiling  water,  and  then  bent  by  a 
forcible  machine.    I  have  seen  pieces  of  wood  so  bent  of  6  inches  wide  and  ^ 


a  Ho  so  describes  himself  in  his  will.    See  p.  134. 
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thick  into  a  circle  of  4  feet  diameter.     Those,  for  duration,  can  only  be  exceeded 
by  your  iron  wheels.     Pray,  have  yon  completed  that  ingenious  invention?  " 

In  this  letter  he  describes  one  of  his  own  recent  inventions, 
stove'  Franklin   ^^  smokeless  stove.     *'  I  have  comi)leted  my  stove,  in  which  the 

smoke  of  the  coal  is  all  turned  into  flame  and  oi)erate6  as  fuel 
ill  heating  the  room.  I  have  used  it  all  this  winter,  and  find  it  answers  even 
beyond  my  exjiectations.  I  propose  to  print  a  little  description  of  its  use  and 
construction,  and  shall  send  you  a  copy."  All  of  which  he  did  soon  after.  He 
was  the  first  to  devise  the  smoke-consuming  stove,  the  principle  of  which  has 
been  largely  applied  in  the  construction  of  railroad  locomotives,  in  city  factories, 
and  should  l>e  much  more  widely  used. 

**Tho  doctrines  of  life  and  death,  in  general,  are  yet  but 
aiS^iath!**  '^  ^^^^  little  Understood,"  he  writes  to  M.  Dubourg,  and  proceeds  to 

descTibe  a  toad  that  long  imprisoned  in  a  stone  had  come  to 
life.  The  curious  revival  of  the  toad  led  Franklin  to  remark  on  an  instance  of 
common  flies  preserved  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar: 

They  had  been  drowned  in  Madeira  wine,  apparently  abrmt  the  time  it  was 
bottled  in  Virginia  to  l)e  sent  later  to  London.  At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  bot- 
tles at  the  house  of  a  friend  where  I  then  was  three  drowned  flies  fell  into  the 
first  glass  that  was  filled.  Having  heard  it  remarked  that  drowned  flies  were 
capable  of  being  revived  hy  being  placed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  I  projwsed  mak- 
ing an  experiment  with  these.  They  were  therefore  exposed  to  the  sun  upon  a 
sieve,  which  had  been  employed  to  strain  them  out  of  the  wine.  In  less  than  three 
hours  two  of  them  began  by  degrees  to  recover  life.  They  commenced  by  some 
convulsive  motions  of  the  thiglis,  and  at  length  they  raised  themselves  upon  their 
legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  fore  feet,  beat  and  brushed  their  wings  with 
their  hind  feet,  and  soon  after  began  to  fly,  finding  themselves  in  Old  England 
without  knowing  how  they  came  thither.  The  third  continued  lifeless  till  sunset, 
when,  losing  all  hopes  of  liim,  he  was  thrown  away. 

This  exi>eriment  was  not  lost  on  Franklin. 

I  wish  it  were  possible,  from  this  instance,  to  invent  a  method  of  embalming 
drowned  persons  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  recalled  to  life  at  any  i^eriod 
however  «listant;  for,  having  a  very  urgent  desire  to  see  and  observe  the  state  of 
America  a  hundred  years  hence,  I  shcmld  prefer  to  any  ordinary  death  the  being 
immerj^ed  in  a  c^sk  of  Madeira  \\ine,  with  a  few  friends,  until  that  time,  to  be 
then  recalled  to  life  by  the  solar  warmth  of  my  dear  country.  But  since  in  all 
probability  wo  live  in  an  age  too  early  and  too  near  the  infancy  of  science  to  hope 
to  s(^»  such  an  art  brought,  in  our  time,  to  its  i)erfection,  I  must  for  the  presc^nt 
content  myself  with  the  treat,  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  promise  me,  of  the 
resurrection  of  a  fowl  or  a  turkey  ccck. 

*  In  177.'5  appeared  his  '*  Rules  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to 

*  a  small  one,  i)resenteil  to  a  late  minister  "  (as  is  supi)osed) .  Lord 
HillslK)ro.  In  tliis  unique  article  he  illustrated  his  sagacdty  in  addreSvsiug  the 
l)ul)lic  in  order  to  reach  the  ministry.  Though  the  pai^er  has  lost  much  of  its 
point  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  holds  its  i)lace  in  the  front  rank  of  iK)litical  satires. 
It  eventually  accomi)li.shed  tlie  end  for  which  it  was  written — the  enlightenment 
of  the  Bi-itiwh  public. 

His  utilitariim  ideas  found  illustration  again  in  the  square  tiles  which,  as  many 
Americans  will  remember,  ornamented  the  fire-places  and  chimneys  in  the  olden 
time.  Franklin  thouglit  that  the  fireplace  gave  an  opix)rtunity  for  moral  instinic- 
tion.  He  advised  an  engraver  in  1  rT:J  to  lx)rrow  ''from  the  l)ookseller's  the  plates 
that  hatl  been  used  in  a  thin  folio  called  Moral  Virtue  Delineated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  pictorial  illustrations. ' '  The  Dutch  Delft  ware  tiles  were 
much  used  in  America, ''  which  are  only  or  chiefly  Scriptural  histories  wretchedly 
scrawled.  I  wish  to  have  these  moral  prints,  which  were  originally  t^ikon  from 
Horace's  pix^tical  figures,  introduced  on  tiles,  which,  being  about  our  chimneys 
and  constantly  in  the  eyes  of  children  when  by  the  fireside,  might  give  parents  an 
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opportnnity  in  explaining  to  impress  moral  sentiments."  These  notions  of  educa- 
tion might  possibly  have  made  the  subject  for  a  chapter  in  his  Art  of  Virtue .- 

He  lost  no  (jpportunity  to  make  exiwrimcnts  in  i)olitics. 
loSFtTy'l^"''"^^  ^'^""  liiorality,  and  natural  philosophy.  An  instance  of  the  last  was 
his  experiment  to  determine  the  eifect  of  oil  in  stilling  the 
waves  in  a  storm.  He  relates  in  a  letter  of  November  7,  1773,  to  Dr.  Bro^vlli•ig, 
how  in  his  youth  he  had  '•  smiled  at  Pliny's  account  of  the  practice  amciiig  the 
seamen  of  his  time  to  still  the  waves  in  a  storm  by  pouring  oil  into  the  Fea/'  and 
recollecting  the  account,  he  resolved  to  make  some  exi)eriment8  of  the  effect  of 
oil  on  water  when  he  should  have  opportunity.  After  mentioning  several  exx)eri- 
rnent^,  he  records:  ''After  this  I  contrived  to  take  \nth  me  whenever  I  went  into 
the  country  a  little  oil  in  the  uppc'r  hollow  joint  of  a  bamboo  cane,  with  which  I 
might  repeat  the  exix^riment  as  opx)ortunity  should  afford,  and  I  find  it  constantly 
to  succeed." 

Chie  of  his  exi)erimcnts  in  morality  was  the  abridgment  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  In  1773  lie  spent  some  time  at  the  seat  of  a  nobleman  of  question- 
able morals,  Lord  De  Lespencer,  and  assisted  him  in  making  the  abridgment,  and 
probably  the  pi*eface.  Franklin  wished  to  adapt  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
to  the  wants  of  *'  many  pious  and  devout  ix'i'sons  whose  age  or  infirmities  will 
not  suffer  them  to  remain  for  hours  in  a  cold  church,  esi)ecially  in  the  winter 
season,"  and  of  the  younger  sort,  who  *'  would  probably  more  frequently,  as  well 
as  cheerfully,  attend  divine  ser\'ice  if  they  were  not  detained  so  long  at  any  one 
time.  Also  many  well-disposed  tratlosnien,  shoi)kei^pers.  artificers,  and  others, 
whose  habitations  are  not  remote  frijm  churches,  could  and  would,  more  fre- 
quently at  least,  find  time  to  attend  divine  service  on  other  tlian  Sundays  if  the 
prayers  were  reduced  into  a  much  narrower  compass." 

The  preface  somewhat  elaborateU'  defends  the  changes  which  had  l^een  made, 
but  the  work  attracted  *' little  notice"  and  "the  bcK)k  became  waste  i)ai)er." 
However,  the  whole  purxx>se  of  the  abridgment  was  in  keeping  with  Franklin's 
utilitarian  ideas. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1775,  he  bi ought  foi-ward  in  Congress  a 
cleB  of  confedera-  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies,  called  '*  Articles  of  confedera- 
^^^^'  tion  and  perpetual  union."    They  were  the  first  of  the  kind, 

but  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  journals  or  from  references  to  the  debates  at 
the  time  that  his  articles  were  referred  to  a  committee  or  generally  considered. 
It  was  not  until  nearly  six  years  had  passed  that  similar  articles  <'  were  adopted 
by  the  requisite  numl)er  of  States.  The  second  article  is  of  permanent  interest,  as 
it  contains  the  elements  afterwards  united  in  the  preamble  to  the  national  Con- 
stitution; *•  The  said  united  coh^nies  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other,  binding  on  themselves  and  their  ix>sterity,  for  their 
common  defense  against  their  enemies,  the  safety  of  their  iiersons  and  families, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare."'' 

The  articles  are  more  like  those  adoi)ed  under  the  title  of  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion of  1777  ^  than  the  national  Constitution  of  ten  years  later,  but  they  suggest 
Franklin's  ideas  of  government — the  ai)i)lication  of  a  utilitarian  philosophy  and 
the  general  democratic  basis  on  which  government  should  he  founded. 

He  conceived  that  a  nation  has  permanency  and  the  i)ower  of 

luSonTHd^.^  *^^   re;^djusting  itself  to  new  conditions.     This  is  the  national  idea. 

Of  this  idea  he  was  the  Northern  exponent.     He  anticipated 

Lincoln  in  that  ho  would  found  all  civil  institutions  ujwn  the  essential  interests  of 

a  See  the  text  of  the  articles,  Bij?ulow,  Vol.  V,  54.S. 
^  Seo  note  p.  144. 

''In  1776  Diddnoon  wrote  the  draft  of  the  articles  whicli,  as  amended,  lK»came  tLe  Arti<l«**>  of 
Confederation  of  1781. 
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the  people.  Franklin,  in  1776,  boro  the  relation  to  the  colonies  which  Lincoln 
bore  to  the  new  nation  in  1865.  Each  opened  an  era  in  American  history.  Faith 
in  the  power  of  the  i)eople  to  adjnst  themselves  to  new  conditions  is  repeatedly 
illustrated  in  the  writings  of  both  men. 

In  a  characteristic  article  entitled,  "A  petition  of  the  left  hand  to  those  who 
have  the  superin  tendency  of  education,-'  written  in  1779,  Franklin  made  a  plea  for 
the  equal  training  of  the  hands.  He  thought  that  children  should  bo  taught  to 
use  either  hand  with  facility,  and  that  the  customary  preference  given  to  the  right 
limited  not  only  the  usefulnesfs  of  the  left  hand,  but  imi)edod  the  skill  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  accomplishments  of  life.  lie  anticipat<?d  Froebt:l  in  his  idea  of  the 
free  industrial  training  of  the  child  and  in  the  even  development  of  all  the  func- 
tions and  organs  of  the  body. 

Had  international  law  not  existed  b(^fore  his  time  he  would 
tnre^^^^™**  ^^'  ^^    have  originated  a  system.     His  practical  mind  was  ever  seek- 
ing to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  as  is  illustrated  in 
a  letter  from  Passy,  May  30,  1780: 

All  the  neutral  States  of  Europe  seem  at  present  disposed  to  change  what  had 
before  been  deemed  the  law  of  nations,  to  wit,  that  an  enemy's  property  may  be 
taken  wherever  foimd,  and  to  establish  a  rule  that  free  ships  shall  make  free 
goods.  The  rule  is  itself  so  reasonable,  and  of  a  nature  to  be  so  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, that  I  can  not  but  wish  it  may  become  general.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  the  Congress  Avill  agree  to  it  in  as  full  an  extent  as  France  and  Spain. 

This  doctrine,  that  free  shii)s  make  free  goods,  was  a  favorite  one  with  him, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  him,  as  on  the  5th  of  Jime,  1780,  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  W,  F.  Dumas: 

I  approve  much  of  the  principles  of  the  confederacy  of  the  neutral  lowers,  and 
am  not  only  for  respecting  the  ships  as  the  house  of  a  friend,  though  containing 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  I  even  wish,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  the  law  of 
nations  may  be  further  improved  by  determining  that,  even  iii  time  of  war,  adl 
those  kinds  of  people  who  are  employed  in  procuring  subsistence  for  the  si)ecie8, 
or  in  exchanging  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life,  which  are  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  mankind,  such  as  husbandmen  on  their  lands,  fishermen  in  their 
barques,  and  traders  in  unarmed  vessels,  shall  be  permitted  to  prosecute  their 
several  innoc^mt  and  useful  emph^yments  without  interruption  or  molestation, 
and  nothing  taken  from  them,  even  when  wanted  by  an  enemy,  but  on  paying  a 
fair  price  for  the  same. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1781,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Cooper, 
th?*constitution  ?5   expressing  sentiments  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
Massuchusetta  of   of  Massachusetts,"  he  again  declared  his  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  i>eople  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  your  new  constitution  is  at  length  set- 
tled with  so  great  a  degree  of  unanimity  and  general  satisfaction.  It  seems  to 
me  upon  the  whole  an  excellent  one,  and  that  if  there  are  some  particulars  that 
one  might  have  wished  a  little  different  they  are  such  as  could  not  in  the  present 
state  of  things  have  been  well  obtained  otherwii>e  than  they  are,  and  if  by  expe- 
rience found  inconvenient,  will  probably  be  changed  hereafter. 

He  ri»garded  with  disfavor  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
which  provided  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  public  taxation.  He  did  not 
think  it  right  to  tax  Friends  and  others,  who,  though  not  approving  of  the  New 
England  ecclesiastical  system,  were  compelled  to  aid  in  its  supix)rt,  and  he  advo- 
cated that  abolition  of  religions  qualification  which  was  effected  in  Massachu- 
setts forty  years  later.  By  1825  these  restrictions  ha<l  disappeared  from  nearly 
all  the  State  constitutions.  Franklin,  like  Jefferson,  disapproved  of  both  prop- 
erty and  religious  qualifications  for  the  elector  and  advwtated  manhood  suffrage. 


«The  constitution  of  178<),  the  only  ono  of  the  eighteenth  century  State  constitutions  now  in 
force,  was  amended  in  1820  so  as  to  abolish  religious  qualifications. 
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The  cnstoin  in  America  of  planting  rows  of  trees  along  our  streets,  which  has 
added  a  touch  of  beauty  to  our  towns,  had  his  earnest  approval.  In  a  letter  to 
Francis  Hopkinson,  December  24,  1782,  he  wrote: 

I  own  I  now  wish  we  had  two  rows  of  them  in  every  one  of  our  streets.  The 
comfortable  shelter  they  would  afford  us  when  walking  from  our  burning  sum- 
mer suns,  and  the  greater  coolness  of  our  walls  and  pavements,  would,  I  con- 
ceive, in  the  improved  health  of  the  inhabitants,  amply  compenf?ate  the  loss  of  a 
liouse  now  and  then  by  fire,  if  such  should  be  the  consequence.  But  a  tree  is 
soon  felled,  and,  as  axes  are  at  hand  in  every  neighborhood,  may  be  down  before 
the  engines  arrive. 

It  should  be  recorded,  however,  that  the  argument  now 
tiS**''^'''  ^  ^^^^  common  for  the  planting  of  trees— the  additional  beauty  of  the 
street — was  not  advanced  by  Franklin.  It  probably  did  not 
occur  to  him.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  advocated  the  beautiful  when  the  useful 
could  possibly  be  the  basis  of  an  argument.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  Philistine  in 
his  notions,  and  made  comitant  repetition  of  the  useful  and  beneficial,  which, 
though  they  resolve  his  whole  scheme  of  education  into  a  broad  system  promot- 
ing the  general  welfare,  would  be  strengthened  if  embellished  with  an  element 
of  the  beautiful.  To  Franklin  the  cooling  shade  of  the  tree  and  the  consequent 
improved  health  of  the  inhabitants  were  the  chief  reasons  for  planting  trees 
along  our  streets. 

We  search  in  vain  in  his  writings  for  a  few  words  that  might  intimate  an  occa- 
sional appreciation  of  a  thing  that  was  not  merely  an  industrial  improvement  or 
an  instrument  for  material  comfort.  He  was  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  throughout  his  plan  for  the  training  of  children  and  in  the  intimations  of 
his  ideas  of  education  scattered  through  his  works  we  can  gather  little  that 
encourages  the  study  of  art  for  art*s  sake.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  simple 
music  and  was  a  discriminating  listener.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  were  meagerly  supplied  with  beautiful  things;  that  their  amuse- 
ments were  rude,  and  that  they  had  few  notions  of  the  artistic.  Franklin,  too, 
was  bom  in  New  England,  and  the  barren  though  substantial  comforts  of  his 
New  England  home  always  satisfied  his  ideals  of  life.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
artistic  in  his  own  culture,  and  made  no  provision  for  it  in  the  training  of  others. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  in  the  effort  of  modem  American  education  to  teach  the 
beautiful  in  art,  music,  painting,  and  drawing,  we  have  an  education  which  was 
not  l>egun  by  Franklin.  But  in  our  industrial  schools,  our  technical  schools,  our 
manual-training  schools,  and  oiir  means  for  teaching  and  acquiring  skill  in  the 
applied  arts,  we  have  the  consummation  of  his  most  cherished  notions  in  educa- 
tion.   America  owes  nothing  in  art  to  Franklin. 

From  Bayne's  journal  we  have  a  brief  but  interesting  account 
PiS?^^"*^^°°^  °'^  ^^  Franklin's  conversations.  John  Baync,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  visited  Franklin  at  Passy  in  August, 
IISS.  It  is  of  this  visit  that  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  **Of  all  the  celebrated 
ixjrsons  whom  in  my  life  I  have  chanced  to  see.  Dr.  Franklin,  both  from  his 
api>earance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  to  me  the  most  remarkable." 

The  conversation  on  American  i)olitic8  led  Franklin  to  express  his  belief  in 
universal  suffrage.  He  believed  that  **  the  all  of  one  man  was  as  dear  to  him  as 
the  all  of  another,''  though  he  excluded  from  participation  in  the  suffrage  minors, 
servants,  and  others  liable  to  undue  influence.  We  should  not  forget  that  at  this 
time  religious  and  proi)erty  qualifications  were  required  in  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
can States.  Their  abolition  did  not  come  until  Franklin  had  been  dead  fifty  years. 
His  love  of  manldud  led  him  to  advocate  manhood  suffrage,  and  on  this  p<.nnt  he 
was  a  Jeffersonian. 

In  one  conversation  he  advanced  a  favorite  notion  that  he  inclined  "  to  doul)t  of 
the  necessity  of  having  teachers  or  ministers  for  the  express  purpose  of  instructing 
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the  people  in  their  religions  dnties,"  and  approved  of  the  system  among  the 
Friends,  who  have  no  preachers,  their  mode  of  instmction  enconraging  all  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meeting  who  think  themselves  qualifieil  to  contribnte  to  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbors. 

He  thonght  that  the  general  peace  of  Enrope  might  be  secured 
tration^^^*'^  *^^*'  ^^  *^^  lowers  would  ''  refer  all  disputes  between  each  other  to 
some  third  person,  or  sot  of  men,  or  ix)wer.  Other  nations, 
seeing  the  advantage  of  thii?,  would  gradually  accede,  and  perhaps  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  all  Eur()i)o  would  Ix?  included/'  His  mind  was  so 
universal  in  its  consideration  of  the  wants  of  mankind  and  he  was  so  accustometl 
to  consider  matters  of  international  concern  that  he  arrived  at  the  solution  of  inter- 
national difficulties — arbitration — generations  lx»fore  it  was  actually  employed. 
The  humane  and  peaceful  methotl  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  in  disputes  between 
nations,  such  hs  was  witnessed  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  conforms 
with  his  views  exj^resscd  eighty-eight  years  before.  This  anticipation  of  the  con- 
dition of  international  affairs  of  the  future  suggests  again  that  he  would  have 
contributed  to  the  world  a  system  of  international  law  hivd  none  existed  before 
his  day. 

„.  ,      *    „    .  Amidst  the  cares  of  public  office  his  mind  turned  to  the 

Hmlovcrt)rB<36ton.  -i.,       i        -,  i.,  .  ■,■,»•».»',,        •• 

scenes  of  Iils  boyhood,  and   there  is  a  delightful  touch  of 

infirmity  in  the  confession  of  his  feelings  toward  his  native  place,  expressed  in  a 

letter  to  Samuel  Mather,  written  at  Passy,  May  12, 1784: 

1  long  much  to  see  again  my  native  place,  and  to  lay  my  bones  there.  I  left  it 
ill  1728;  I  visited  it  in  1783, 1743, 1753,  and  17G3.  In  1 773 1  was  in  England:  in  1775 
I  had  a  sight  of  it.'^  but  could  not  enti-r,  it  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  I 
did  hope  to  have  been  there  in  1783,  but  could  not  obtain  my  dismission  from  this 
employment  here,  and  now  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  that  happiness.  My  best 
wishes .  however,  attend  my  dear  country.  ^  Esto  perpetual  It  is  now  blessed  with 
an  excellent  constitution;  may  it  last  forever  I 

Few  indeed  are  there  of  New  England  birth  who  do  not  feel  with  Franklin  a 
strimg  desire  at  times  to  revisit  their  native  place.  His  wish  that  the  constitution 
of  his  native  State  might  be  i>eri>etual  seems  in  process  of  fulfillment,  for  the  con- 
stitution of  1780  remains  the  supreme  law  of  Massachusetts. 

The  estimate  now  x>laced  upon  his  work  was  held  by  his 
criticism  on  Prank-  contemi>orarics.  On  the  2Cth  of  July,  1784,  the  Count  de 
lin  8  phii;>sopliy.  Camx)omanes,  writing  from  Madrid,  acknowledged  through 
Mr.  C^armichael  a  letter  from  Franklin  and  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
writings: 

All  those  writings  exhibit  proofs  of  their  having  proceeded  from  a  statesman 
endowed  with  foresight  and  vigilant  for  the  best  interests  of  his  country  accord- 
ing to  the  political  (lombinations  and  systems  of  government  under  which  they 
were  composed,  and  they  manifest,  at  the  siime  time,  an  ardent  desire  for  the  gen- 
eral happiness  of  mankind,  founded  on  principles  and  calculations  carried  to  as 
high  a  degree  of  demonstration  as  the  vicissitude  and  inconsistency  of  the  various 
systems  adopted  for  the  government  of  men  >vill  admit.  Your  \'iew8  and  reflec- 
tions show  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  your  principles,  whether  considered  as 
applicable  to  the  Americ^m  cohmies  in  their  former  condition  or  in  that  of  inde- 
I)endent  States.  In  lx)th  ciuses  your  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  general  go<:)d 
without  running  into  those  extremes  whif:h  are  apt  to  l^ad  astray  weak  minds  in 
so  long  and  arduous  a  contest,  as  wo  have  seen  in  America,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  State  consisting  of  13  i>rovinces  under  different  ccmstitutions  and,  at  last, 
united  in  a  bfviid  of  nnitm  for  the  mutual  l)enefit  of  each  other. 

Nature,  which  you  have  profoundly  studied,  is  indebted  to  you  for  investigating 
and  explaining  phenomena  which  wise  men  had  not  before  been  able  to  under- 
stand, and  the  great  American  i)hil<.>sopher,  at  the  same  time  he  discovers  these 
phenomena,  suggests  useful  metliods  for  guarding  men  against  their  dangers. 

"He  wa.s  one  of  th-^  rommissionors  of  CJongres'a  Uy  visit  the  Amerumn  Cominauder  in  Chief. 
''I.  e.,  Mobsachiuietts. 
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He  was  fond  of  suggesting  the  future  greatness  of  America,  its  increasing 
population,  its  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  spread  of  the  English  language 
throughout  the  world.  In  a  letter  *o  William  Strahan,  written  from  Passy, 
August  19,  1784,  he  touches  on  this: 

By  the  way,  the  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  the  English  language  in  America 
must  become  greatly  advantageous  to  the  booksellers  and  holders  of  copyrights  in 
England.  A  vast  audience  is  assembling  there  for  English  authors — ancient,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  our  people  doubling  every  twenty  years — and  this  will  demand 
large  and,  of  course,  profitable  impressions  of  your  most  valuable  books.  I  would, 
therefore,  if  I  possessed  such  rights,  entail  them,  if  such  a  thing  be  practicable, 
upon  my  jyosterity,  for  their  worth  will  be  continually  augmenting. 

This  is  a  prophecy  of  the  circulation  in  America  of  Macaulay,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Tennyson,  and  other  great  English  writers.  The  recent  perfection 
of  international  (;op\Tdght  tends  to  the  realization  of  Franklin's  suggestion  of 
"  entailing  "  such  rights  lor  the  benefit  of  the  posterity  of  authors.  In  the  same 
letter  he  says: 

The  subject,  however,  leads  me  to  another  thought,  which  is,  that  you  do  wrong 
to  discourage  the  emigration  of  Englishmen  to  America.  In  my  piece  on  '  *  Popula- 
tion," I  have  proved,  I  think,  that  emigration  does  not  diminish  but  multiplies  a 
nation.  You  will  not  have  fewer  at  home  for  those  that  go  abroad;  and  as  every 
man  who  comes  among  us  and  takes  up  a  piece  of  land  becomes  a  citizen,  and  by 
our  Constitution  has  a  voice  in  elections  and  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  why  should  you  be  against  acquiring  by  this  fair  means  a  repossession 
of  it,  and  leave  it  to  be  taken  by  foreigners  of  all  nations  and  languages,  who  by 
their  numbers  may  drown  and  stifle  the  English,  which  otherwise  would  probably 
become  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  most  extensive  language  in  the  world, 
the  Spani^  only  excepted?  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Irish  emigrants  and  their  children 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  by  their  majority  in 
the  assembly,  as  well  as  of  a  great  part  of  the  territory;  and  I  remember  well 
the  first  ship  that  brought  any  of  them  over. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  immigration,  based  ujKjn 
^t?Jn!^*'""°™'"  <langerof  stifling  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  of  American  in- 
stitutions, suggests  how  accurate  was  Franklin's  foresight. 
The  occupation  of  Central  and  South  America  by  Spain  made  the  Spanish  language 
one  of  the  imperial  languages  of  the  world,  and  Spanish  and  English,  a  century 
after  Franklin  wrote  this  letter,  are  the  two  most  extensively  used  languages  in 
the  New  World.  These  wise  judgments  were  based  upon  intuition  rather  than 
reason,  for  many  of  the  dfita  which  would  enter  into  such  a  conclusion  were 
beyond  his  reach.  We  should  not  forget  that  facilities  for  acquiring  the  almost 
innumerable  facts  which  now  substantiate  such  conclusions  were  greatly  limited 
in  his  time,  and  the  comprehensive  character  of  his  mental  operations  becomes 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  reflect  upon  the  confines  ^vithin  which  his  observa- 
tions were  conducted.  A  case  in  point  is  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  a 
remarkable  book  produced  by  a  scholarly  and  sympathizing  Englishman  whose 
intuitions  equipped  him  to  describe  American  institutions.  His  reasons  for  the 
character  of  our  institutions  are,  however,  at  times  defective.  In  Franklin's 
philosophy  there  is  a  like  dependence  upon  the  intuitions.  Franklin  observed, 
felt,  and  knew.  Speculation  attracted  him  but  little;  he  judged  of  the  utilities 
almost  wholly  by  intuition. 

After  the  Revolution  thoughtful  Americans  realized  that  the 
rat*»8  a  **more  i)er-  Articles  of  Confederation  were  defective  and  that  a  national 
fwt  nnion."  constitution  was  necessary.     This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 

follow  minutely  the  thoughts  and  the  work  of  Franklin  for  the  National  Constitu- 
tion," but  there  are  several  passages  in  his  writings  which  illustrate  his  views: 

Our  Constitution  seems  not  to  be  well  understood  with  you  [says  he.  writing  to 


"  See  note,  \).  158. 
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Oeorge  Whately  from  Passy,  May  23,  1785].  If  the  Congress  were  a  permanent 
body,  there  would  be  more  reason  in  being  jealous  of  giving  it  i)ower8.  But  its 
members  are  chosen  annually,  can  not  be  chosen  more  than  three  years  succes- 
sively, nor  more  than  three  years  in  seven;  and  any  of  them  may  be  recalled  at 
any  time,  whenever  their  constituents  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct. 
They  are  of  the  people,  and  return  again  to  mix  with  the  i>eople,  having  no  more 
durable  preeminence  than  the  different  grains  of  sand  in  an  hourglass.  Such  an 
assembly  can  not  easily  become  dangerous  to  liberty.  They  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  sent  together  to  do  the  people's  business  and  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare; their  power  must  be  sufficient,  or  their  duties  can  not  be  performed. 

He  did  not  highly  value  the  mere  forms  of  government,  and  his  keen  recogni- 
tion of  the  essential  and  superior  importance  of  administration  over  elaboiate 
statements  of  the  theory  of  government  is  repeatedly  set  forth  in  his  writings 
from  this  time.  Destined  himself  to  particijyate  in  the  making  of  the  National 
lit  Constitution,  it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  his  own 
tion  V.  the  theory  of  ideas,  gained  through  a  long  and  useftil  public  life.  He  valued 
government.  ^  useful  administration  of  government,  even  a  government 

defective  in  form,  more  highly  than  a  good  form  of  government  badly  adminis- 
tered. «  Perhaps  he  displayed  the  strength  of  his  practical  judgment  nowhere 
more  instnictively  than  in  this  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  administration. 
The  eighteenth  century  produced  many  eminent  men  who  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  government,  but  it  produced  very  few  men  who  were 
able  to  set  forth  the  principles  by  which  government  should  be  administered.  In 
this  respect  Franklin  stood  almost  alone — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  quite  alone.  Both  of  these  statemen  foresaw  the  great  problem  of  our 
century,  the  problem  of  civil  administration.  We  no  longer  debate,  as  did  the 
Junto  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  theories  and  abstractions  of  government. 
Our  x>ractical  affairs  are  administrative  in  their  nature.  Franklin  illustrates  the 
perennial  freshness  and  modem  character  of  his  mind  in  his  emphasis  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  administration  of  affairs.  He  was  a  citizen  of  all 
time. 

IV. 

THREE  INTERPRETERS. 
„      .     ,   ,       ,         On  his  final  return  to  America  from  Europe,  in  1785,  he  was 

Reccivecl    by    the  x    i   ^^      .i  -i  i        - -r*  ■.         •  \*  xi 

Pennsylvania  as-  greeted  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  i)erson  greatly 
^™^^y-  instrumental  in  forming  its  free  constitution.''  *    As  the  weak- 

ness of  the  Confederation  disclosed  itself,  suggestions  for  a  "more  perfect  union  *' 
became  frequent  from  the  eminent  men  of  the  country.  In  writing  to  his  beloved 
friend.  Dr.  Shipley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  February  24,  1786,  he  says: 

You  seem  desirous  of  knowing  what  progress  we  are  making  here  in  improving 
our  governments.  We  are,  I  think,  in  the  right  road  of  improvement,  for  we  are 
making  exi)eriments.  I  do  not  oppose  all  that  seems  wrong,  for  the  multitude  are 
more  effectually  set  right  by  experience  than  kept  from  going  wrong  by  reason- 
ing with  them,  and  I  think  we  are  daily  more  and  more  enlightened,  so  that  I 
have  no  doubt  of  our  obtaining  in  a  few  years  as  much  public  felicity  as  good 
government  is  capable  of  affording. 

Your  newspapers  are  filled  with  fictitious  accounts  of  anarchy,  confusion,  dis- 
tresses, and  miseries  we  are  supposed  to  be  involved  in  as  consequences  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  few  remaining  friends  of  the  old  government  among  us  take 
pains  to  magnify  every  little  inconvenience  a  change  in  the  course  of  commerce 
may  have  occasioned. 


oin  his  hist  sixjoch  in  the  convention  of  1787  he  said:  "I  think  a  general  government  neces- 
sary for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  if 
well  administered.'" 

*»  See  the  address  of  the  assembly,  Bigelow,  Vol.  IX,  248. 
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His  calm  remark,  at  a  time  when  the  Confederation  was 
o/shayTrebelUon.^   greatly  in  danger  from  8u<*h  commotions  as  Shays'  rebellion, 
that  *'  we  are  making  experiments,"'  recalls  Jefferson's  opinion 
of  that  insurrection: 

Commotions  offer  nothing  threatening:  they  are  a  proof  that  the  people  have 
liberty  enongh,  and  I  conld  not  wish  them  less  than  they  have.  If  the  happiness 
of  the  mass  of  the  i>oople  can  l>e  secured  by  the  occasional  expense  of  a  little  tem- 
X)er  now  and  then,  or  even  of  a  little  blood,  it  ^vill  be  a  precious  purchase. 

To  xiunish  these  errors  ttx)  severely  would  be  to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of 
the  public  liberty. 

A  little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  good  thing.  *  »  *  An  observation  of 
this  truth  should  render  honest  Rei)ublican  governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment 
of  rebellions  as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much.  It  is  a  medicine  necessary  for 
the  sound  health  of  government. 

Thus  I  calculate  an  insurrection  in  one  of  the  thirte«^n  States  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years    *    *    *    amounts  to  one  in  any  particular  State  in  one  hundred  and  forty-  . 
seven  years— say  a  century  and  a  half.    This  would  not  l)e  near  as  many  as  have 
happened  in  any  prior  government  that  has  ever  existed,  so  that  we  shall  have  the 
difference  between  a  light  and  a  heavy  government  as  clear  gain. 

Can  history  produce  a  history  of  a  rebellion  so  honorably  conducted?  *  *  ♦ 
God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without  such  a  rebellion.  What 
signifies  a  few  lives  lost  in  a  century  or  two?  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed 
from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.    It  is  its  natural  manure. 

Franklin  wrote  to  Dr.  Shipley  before  Shays'  rebellion;  Jeff- 
^jranidin'sidoasof  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  rphe  different  view  which  each  takes  of 
that  most  threatening  uprising  illustrates  quite  perfectly  the 
difference  between  the  two  men  in  their  opinions  of  government.  It  is  in  this 
letter  to  Dr.  Shipley  that  Franklin,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy,  says: 

The  new  book  you  gave  me  ♦  *  ♦  I  think  generally  well  written  and  likely 
to  do  good,  though  the  rea<ling  time  of  most  people  is  of  late  so  taken  up  witn 
newspapers  and  little  periodical  pamphlets  that  few  nowadays  venture  to  attempt 
reading  a  quarto  volume.  I  have  admired  to  see  that,  in  the  last  century,  a  folio, 
Burton  on  Melancholy,  went  through  six  editions  in  about  forty  years.  Wo  have, 
I  believe,  more  readers  now,  but  not  of  such  large  books. « 

He  anticipated  the  days  of  the  modem  newspajyer  and  of  little  books,  com- 
pendious, comprehensive,  and  entertaining.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
advocated  giving  **  little  books,  with  gilt  edges  and  red  covers,"  as  prizes  to  the 
children  in  his  English  school. 

In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  death,  to  which,  says  he,  **  I  shall  submit 
with  the  less  regret,  as,  having  seen  during  a  long  life  a  good  deal  of  this  world, 
I  feel  a  growing  curiosity  to  be  acquainted  with  some  other,  and  can  cheerfully, 
with  filial  confidence,  resign  my  spirit  to  the  conduct  of  that  great  and  good 
Parent  of  mankind  who  created  it,  and  who  has  so  graciously  protected  and  pros- 
pered me  from  my  birth  to  the  present  hour." 

Having  largely  exhausted  the  resources  of  this  world  he  was 
otber'worW.  ^^  *°  desirous  of  exi)erimenting  in  another,  and  without  doubt  he 
desired  no  other  immortality  than  the  continuation  of  the  life 
which  he  had  lived — attaining  moral  i)erfoction,  observing  phenomena  and  regis- 
tering his  conclusions  concerning  them,  and  contributing  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

While  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  he  did  not  neglect 
congenial  emplojTnent  in  some  of  the  practical  interests  of  this  world.  On  the 
8th  of  the  following  April,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  acknowledged  the  receipt 


«For  his  letter  at  the  time  to  the  Duko  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  April  15, 1787,  see  Bigolow,  Vol. 
IX,9t». 
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of  fi  box  of  soap,  *'  the  substance  of  which  api>ear8  to  be  very  good,  but  its  con- 
sistence had  probably  been  affected  by  the  frost,  for  unless  very  tenderly  and  cau- 
tiously handled  the  cakes  would  crumble  into  little  pieces  between  one's  fingers. 
However,  having  an  opportunity  of  sending  some  to  my  friends  in  France,  who 
much  admired  what  I  had  of  you  formerly.  I  with  much  diflftculty  took  out 
twenty-two  cakes  which  I  \\'rapp»Hl  separately  in  spongy  i>apor,  hoping  tliat  as 
they  dried  they  might  consolidate  and  the  infinite  nunilier  of  little  cracks  that 
appeared  in  them  lie  closed  and  the  i>arts  again  imited;  and  so  I  sent  them  away 
in  a  small  l)ox." 

The  attention  which  he  gave  to  his  sister's  imperfect  soap  suggests  that  he  was 
still  tiie  fyon  of  the  tallow  chandler  and  kindly  regardful  of  the  practical  concerns 
of  his  Ixjloved  sister,  for  he  ccmcludes  his  letter,  saying:  '*  Draw  ui>on  me  for  the 
expens*.>  of  the  soap  and  your  liill  shall  l>e  paid  on  sight." 

It  was  in  the  year  1786  that  the  people  who  liad  crossed  over  the  mountains  and 
settled  in  the  country  now  called  Tennessee  gave  to  their  new  commonwealth  the 
namr  Franklin.  The  name  of  the  new  countrj-  continued  only  for  a  short  time, 
biit  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  affection  in  which  Franklin  was  held  by  his  coun- 
trymen.« 

In  this  year  the  celebrated  letter  to  Thomas  Paine  was  written  in  which  Frank- 
lin advised  him  alx>ut  publishing  his  Age  of  Reason.  Its  arguments  were  subtle 
and  might  in*evail  with  some  readers,  but  would  they  sucxseed  in  changing  the 
general  sentiments  of  mjmkind?  W(mld  not  the  c-onsequence  of  printing  the  piece 
be  that  a  great  deal  of  odium  would  be  drawn  upon  its  author  and  no  cme  would 
be  lx?nefited?    *'  He  that  spits  against  the  wind  spits  in  his  own  face." ^ 

He  was  electe<l  in  1787  a  delegate  to  the  (convention  which  revised  the  old  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  an«l  proposed  a  l3<»tter  Constitution;  but  though  he  was  to  l^e 
one  of  the  immortals  in  that  business  he  doubted  whether  his  malady  would  per- 
mit him  giving  it  his  constant  att^^ntion.  There  is  e^'idence  that  he  was  present 
at  most  of  the  sessions.  Ill  health  prevented  him  freciuently  from  walking,  but 
he  stiuggled  against  the  disease  and  took  as  much  exercise  as  possible.  He  was 
afterwards  able  to  say  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  September  20,  1787: 

Tlie  convention  finished  the  17th  instant.  I  attended  the  business  of  it  five 
hours  in  every  day  from  the  beginning,  which  is  something  more  than  f(mr 
months.  You  may  judge  from  thence  thtit  my  health  continues:  some  tell  me  I 
look  better,  and  they  suppose  the  daily  exercise  of  going  and  returning  from  the 
stateho?ise  has  done  me  gt)od. 

Tins  ieiv*once  to  his  health  and  of  his  going  and  returning  from  the  statehouse 
is  a  bit  of  important  evidence  as  t^  the  place  where  the  C/onstitution  of  the  United 
Statos  was  math'.  <• 


"St'O  A-l)CM?laration  ot  Rights;  alst>,  Tho  Coustitutiou  or  Form  of  Govermnont  Aj^rtod  to  ami 
RosoIvcmI  Upon  by  the  Ropreseutativf^s  ot  tlie  Froemon  of  the  StAto  of  Frauklaml,  Rlcctod  ami 
Clios'^n  for  that  Particular  Piirpo:5M^.in  Convention  A8«einT)l«?<l.  at  Greeneville,  thol  1th  of  Novomln^', 
1Tn"v  Philarlelphia:  Printed  by  FrauciK  Bailey,  at  Yori«'k.s  Head.  MDOCLXXXVI.  Reprint.-tl. 
with  an  introduction  and  historicAl  not<»s,  in  the  American  Hi8t<»rif'al  Majfiizic  ,  .January,  18fti}. 
Nu:^hv;ile,  Tenn.:  Pi-intod  by  tho  University  Proas,  208  N.  CoUofre  strtK>t.  See  alro  a  nhort 
account  of  tho  Stato  of  Franklin  .or  Frankland)  in  my  Constitutional  History  of  the  Amorlciin 
People,  iTTC-isTA  Vol.  I.  pp.  i:i.vi;kJ. 

By  the  cen.sus  of  1H*\)  •  just  a  century  aft-r  the  death  of  Fi-anklin)  there  were  in  the  United 
States  '^i  Franklin  counties,  :i^  t4)\ms  c.illwl  Franklin.  1  Franklin  (Mty.  1  Franklin  (N)rnors.  1 
Franklin  Cro.<>sn>a<lH,  1  Frauklindale,  1  Franklin  Depot,  2  Franklin  Falls,  2  Franklin  Furnac-v:;.  1 
Fmnklin  Forks,  1  Franklin  (J rove,  1  Franklin  Iron  Works,  2  Franklin  Mills,  1  Franklin's  Mills, 
2  Franklin  parks,  1  Franklin  Square,  2  Fmnklin  stations,  4  FranklinU>ns,  1  Franklintown,  tt 
Fi-anhlinvillcs,  ami  1  Fmnkland.    The  number  of  Franklin  slret^t.s  and  avenues  is  innumerable. 

''S;h>  hotter  of  Juno  15,  17H«1.  Bigeh)W  IX,  p.  lilK;  als<j  April  «,  1787,  idem,  p.  :m.  This  letter 
api)ears  to  bo  one  of  tho  many  which  Franklin  wrote  on  various  subjects,  but  never  sent. 

•The  old  statehouse  on  Che.stuut  street,  below  Sixth,  Philadelphia. 
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His  work  in  the  convention  was  beneficent  and  his  corrospondence  during  the 
tim?  interesting.    To  Jefferson  he  wrote,  Ain-il  19,  1787: 

OvT  Federal  Constitution  is  generally  thouglit  defective,  and  a  convention,  first 
proposed  by  Virginia  and  since  recommended  })y  Congress,  is  to  assemble  here 
next  month  to  revise  it  and  propose  amendments.  The  delegates  generally 
ai>pointe<l,  as  far  as  I  have  heard  of  them,  are  men  of  character  for  prudence  and 
ability,  so  that  I  hope  go(xl  from  their  meeting.  Indeed,  if  it  does  not  do  goxl  it 
must  do  harm,  a.^  it  will  show  that  we  have  not  wisdom  enough  among  us  to 
govern  ourselves,  and  will  strengthen  the  opinion  of  some  jwlitical  writers  that 
ix)pular  governments  can  not  long  support  themselves. 

His  services  in  the  convention  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
agistment  ^n  a  m^  ^">'  ^^  ^^^^  associut^s.  The  character  of  his  suggestions  might 
^ou:  Franklin's  have  Ixen  anticipated  from  the  habits  and  experience  of  his 
life.  Ho  s^mght  to  liarmonize  the  many  differences  between 
the  States,  and  he  applied  to  the  problem  the  principles  ho  had  worked  out  in  his 
diplomatic  experience.  He  believed  that  each  State  should  have  equal  suffrage, 
which  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  sum  it  actually  contributed  to  the  National 
Treasury.  His  predominant  idea  was  c^quality  of  representation;  his  chief  object 
was  to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  the  maintenance  of  such  e<iuality:  and  it 
was  ultimately  secured  by  the  dual  system  of  representation  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  '*  The  forming  of  it  [the  Constitution]  so  as  to  accom- 
modate all  the  diff(jrent  interests  iind  ^'iews,*'  said  he,  *'  was  a  difficult  task;  and, 
I)erhap8,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  received  with  the  same  unanimity  in  the  differ- 
ent States  that  the  convention  has  given  an  example  of  in  delivering  it  out  f(*r 
their  consideration.  We  have  done  our  best  and  it  mu>st  tiike  its  chances.*  ■  This 
sentiment  illustrates  his  oi>inion  that  the  Union  is  pormant»nt  as  long  as  it  lias  the 
I)ower  of  readjusting  itself  to  new  conditions.  This  is  the  national  idea,  and 
Franklin  was  the  chief  nortliern  exponent  of  it  in  the  eighteenth  centiiry. 

His  influence  in  the  convention  won  the  general  signature  to  the  Constitution 
at  la.st,  and  i)articularly  his  speech,  which  was  read  by  Wilson  just  before  the 
signing.  We  know  that  the  convention  was  frequently  inharmonious,  and  that 
there  were  sericms  threats  of  i>ermanent  interruption  of  its  proceedings.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  the  danger  of  this  calamity  that  Franklin  matie  his  celebrated 
motion  *'  that  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  bless- 
ing on  our  deliberations,  l)e  held  in  this  lissembly  every  morning  before  proceed- 
ing to  ))usiness;  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of  Philadelphia  be  requested 
to  ofiiciate.'* 

However,  the  convention,  oxctq)t  three  or  four  i)er8ons,  thought  prayer  unneces- 
sary.   It  was  in  offering  this  motion  that  Frankin  said: 

In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark  to  find  politi- 
cfil  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  i)resented  to  us.  how  has  it  hap- 
pened, sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Father  of  Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this 
room  for  tlie  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were 
graciously  answered.  All  of  iv.i  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  must  have 
observed  frequent  inst^nc<  s  of  a  sujierintending  Providence  in  our  favor.  To 
that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on 
thejnoans  of  establishing  our  future  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  for- 
gotten that  pf^werful  Friend,  or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  its  assistance? 
I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 

see  of  this  truth,  tJiat  God  gorvrns  in  the  aWaii'ft  of  men.  And. 
the  affaire^Jf^nSfn.*"    ^^  ^  spanow  can  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it 

probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  We  have 
been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  *' except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.*'  I  firmly  believe  this,  and  I  also  believe  that, 
without  His  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no  better 
than  the  builders  of  Babel;  we  shall  be  di\'ided  by  our  little,  partial,  local  inter- 
ests, our  projects  will  be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach 
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and  a  byword  down  to  future  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may  here- 
after, from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by 
human  wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest. 

His  comments,  in  letters  to  friends,  on  the  adoption  of  the 
of  pSticfzuS.""^*^"   Constitution,  emphasize  many  of  his  opinions  already  known 
to  us.    To  M.  Le  Veillard  he  wrote,  February  17,  1788: 

I  sent  you  with  my  last  a  copy  of  the  new  CJonstitution  proposed  for  the  United 
States  by  the  late  general  convention.  I  sent  one  also  to  our  excellent  friend  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  I  attended  the  business  of  the  convention  faithfully 
for  four  months.  Inclosed  you  have  the  last  speech  I  made  in  it.  Six  States 
have  already  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  there  is  now  little  doubt  of  its  being 
accepted  by  a  sufficient  number  to  carry  it  into  execution,  if  not  immediately  by 
the  whole.  It  has,  however,  met  with  great  opposition  in  some  States,  for  we 
are  at  present  a  nation  of  i)oliticians.  And,  though  there  is  a  general  dread  of 
giving  too  much  jwwer  to  our  governors,  I  think  we  are  more  in  danger  from  too 
little  obedience  in  the  governed. 

We  shall,  as  you  suppose,  have  imposts  on  trade  and  custom-houses,  not  because 
other  nations  have  them,  but  because  we  can  not  at  present  do  without  them. 
We  want  to  discharge  our  public  debt  occasioned  by  the  late  war.  Direct  taxes 
are  not  so  easily  levied  on  the  scantily  settled  inhabitants  of  our  wide-extended 
country;  and  what  is  paid  in  the  price  of  merchandise  is  felt  less  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  less  the  cause  of  complaint.  When  we  are  out  of  debt  we  may  leave 
our  trade  free,  for  our  ordinary  charges  of  government  will  not  be  great. 

*  To  M.  Dujwnt  de  Nemours,  on  the  9th  of  June,  he  wrote,  characteristically: 
**  But  we  must  not  expect  that  a  new  government  may  be  formed,  as  a  game  of 
chess  may  be  played  by  a  skillful  hand,  without  a  fault; "  and  he  proceeded  to 
illustrate  his  favorite  idea  that  experience  would  determine  the  true  course  of  the 
new  government. 

As  he  aged  he  became  somewhat  optimistical,  an  unusual 
mtem!^^^"^  opt  I-  thing  with  old  persons,  and  perhaps  he  gave  the  fullest  expres- 
sion to  his  optimism  in  another  letter  to  M.  Le  Veillard,  June  8, 
1788:  **  Thank  God,  the  world  is  growing  wiser  and  wiser,  and  as  by  degrees  men 
are  convinced  of  the  folly  of  wars  for  religion,  for  dominion,  or  for  commerce  they 
will  be  liapiner  and  happier." 

Though  past  80  years  of  age,  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  all  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  and  the  writings  of  his  closing  years  manifest  no  decay  of 
mental  jKJwer.  Some  of  his  most  perfect  papers  in  style  and  grasp  of  subject 
were  written  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  saw  improvement  and  encour- 
agement everywhere.  He  declares  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Internal  State  of 
America,,  1784: 

It  is  ti'ue  that  in  some  of  the  States  there  are  parties  and  discords;  but  let  us 
look  back  and  ask  if  we  were  ever  without  them.  Such  will  exist  wherever  there 
is  liberty,  and  i)erhaps  they  help  to  preserve  it.  By  the  collision  of  different  sen- 
timents sparks  of  truth  are  struck  out  and  jwlitical  light  is  obtained.  The  differ- 
ent factions  which  at  present  divide  us  aim  all  at  the  public  good;  the  differences 
are  only  alx)ut  the  various  modes  of  promoting  it.  *  *  *  Parties  are  therefore 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  ours  are  by  no  means  more  mischievous  or  less 
beneficial  than  those  of  other  coim tries,  nations,  and  ages  enjoying  in  the  same 
degree  the  great  blessing  of  political  liberty. 

This  was  written  when  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  was  as  intense  as  it  has 
ever  been  in  our  history. 

Whoever  has  traveled  [ho  also  remarks]  through  the  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  observed  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  i)eople  in  affluence  or  easy  circum- 
stances there,  compared  with  those  in  iwverty  and  misery;  the  few  rich  and 
haughty  landlords,  the  multitude  of  poor,  abject,  rack-rented,  tithe-paying  tenants, 
and  half -paid  and  half -starved  ragged  laborers;  and  views  here  the  happy  medioc- 
rity that  so  generally  prevails  throughout  these  States,  where  the  cultivator  works 
for  himself  and  supports  his  family  in  decent  plenty ,  will,  methinks,  see  abundant 
reason  to  bless  Divine  Providence  for  the  evident  and  great  difference  in  our  favor 
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and  bo  conyinced  that  no  nation  known  to  ns  enjoys  a  greater  share  of  human 
felicity. 

This  optimistic  view  of  America  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  probably 
expresses  the  opinion  which  the  American  people  now  have  of  their  country. 

In  his  paper  on  the  Prospect  for  Emigrants  to  America  he  says: 

His  advlco  to  im-        xt  i  •  a  j.xi         ^ 

migrrants.  No  rewards  are  given  to  encourage  new  settlers  to  como 

among  us,  whatever  degree  of  property  they  may  bring  with 
them,  nor  any  exemptions  from  common  duties.  Our  country  offers  to  strangers 
nothing  but  a  good  climate,  fertile  soil,  wholesome  air,  free  governments,  wise 
laws,  liberty,  a  good  people  to  live  among,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  Those  Euro- 
peans who  have  these  or  greater  advantages  at  home  would  do  well  to  stay  there. 

This  i)aragraph  might  be  epitomized  ^n  the  saying  that  a  man's  country  is 
where  he  is  best  off,  a  saying  to  which  Franklin  would  doubtless  give  his  approval. 
He  had  long  been  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
inctoB^on  a^vw^^  around  his  closing  years  gathered  a  halo  of  the  light  which 
shines  from  the  writings  of  men  on  behalf  of  the  slave.  His 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  African  race  was  outlined  in  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  report. 

First.  A  committee  of  inspection  should  superintend  the  morals,  general  con- 
duct, and  ordinary  situation  of  free  negroes,  and  furnish  them  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, protection  from  wrongs,  and  other  friendly  offices. 

Second.  A  committee  of  guardians  should  place  out  children  and  young  people 
with  suitable  jiersons,  that  they  might  during  a  moderate  term  of  apprenticeship 
or  servitude  learn  some  trade  or  other  business  for  subsistence.  In  forming  con- 
tracts on  these  occxtsions  the  committee  should  secure  to  the  society,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  right  of  guardianship  over  persons  so  bound. 

Third.  A  committee  of  education  should  sui)erintend  the  school  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  free  blacks.  They  might  either  influence  them  to  attend 
regularly  the  schools  already  established  or  form  others  with  this  view.  They 
should  in  other  cases  provide  that  the  pupils  might  receive  such  learning  as  is 
necessary  for  their  future  situation  in  life  and  especially  a  deep  impression  of  the 
most  important  and  generally  acknowledged  moral  and  religious  principles. 

Fourth.  A  committee  of  employ  should  endeavor  to  procure  constant  employ- 
ment for  those  free  negroes  who  were  to  work,  as  the  want  of  this  would  occasion 
jKJverty,  idleness,  and  many  vicious  habits.  And  he  incorporated  in  this  -p&Tt  of 
his  plan  the  same  notions  which  he  had  already  expressed  in  his  plan  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  orphan  schoolhouses,  that  the  committee,  in  providing  employ- 
ment for  those  qualified  to  take  it,  should  prevail  upon  the  apprentices  to  bind 
themselves  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  might  compensate  their  masters  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  their  instruction  and  maintenance.  Useful  and  simple 
manufactures,  such  as  require  but  little  skill,  should  be  entered  upon  as  a  sub- 
stantial means  of  assisting  those  who  are  qualified  to  commence  business  for 
themselves.  The  expense  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  a  fund  formed  by  donations  or  subscriptions  for  the  particular  pur- 

1)066. 

Perhaps  no  more  interesting  letter  is  found  in  the  corre- 
FranklinandNooh  gpondence  of  this  part  of  his  life  than  his  communication  to 
Noah  We])ster,  December  26,  1789,  acknowledging  a  copy  of 
Webster's  Dissertations  on  the  English  Language.  Franklin  pronounced  it  **  an 
excellent  work,"  one  that  would  be  greatly  useful  *'  in  turning  the  thoughts  of 
our  countrymen  to  correct  writing."  After  commenting  upon  some  new  words 
that  had  come  into  the  language  since  1723,  he  continues: 

The  Latin  language,  long  the  vehicle  used  in  distributing  knowle<lge  among  the 
different  nations  of  Europe,  is  daily  more  and  more  neglected;  and  one  of  the 
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uiodom  tongues,  namely,  the  Fromli.  hhuv:^  ii.»  \to\m  ot  riiiiversality  to  have  sup- 
plio«l  its  pl!K*«».  It  is  si.H>k"n  in  all  tlh'  cDurts  «.>f  Eiirnpi-.  ainT  iiH  st  nf  the  literati, 
those  even  whi)  do  in.t  .spt^ik  it.  have  Jiccinircd  knov.lolgo  onou^h  of  it  to  enable 
them  easily  to  read  the  iMJoks  that  are  writttii  in  it.  This  loy^a  a  coni^idera>)le 
advantage  to  that  nation:  it  ena])les  its  authors  to  ineulcale  and  spread  through- 
ont  r»ther  nations  such  sentiments  and  nplnions  *m  important  points  as  arc  most 
<.nndueivo  to  its  interests,  or  which  may  tontnlmte  to  its  reputation  by  p:;omotixig 
the  common  interests  ot  mankind.  It  is  i)orhaps  owing  to  its  Ix'ing  written  in 
French  that  Voltaire's  treatise  on  Toh-rjitioii  has  had  so  sudden  and  so  great  an 
effect  on  the  bigotrj-  (►f  Enro|H»  as  alm4»rt  entin-ly  t«>  disarm  it.  The  general  nso 
of  the  French  language  has  likewise  a  veiy  advantijg(s:>us  effect  on  the  profit*  of 
the  l>ookwll3ng  >>ranch  of  com  mince,  it  l>ein>^  w-?ll  kn<Avn  that  the  more  copies 
<*an  Ik?  sold  that  are  struck  off  iT4»m  «>ne  comp«»sition  of  tyin-s,  the  profits  incret^se 
in  a  much  greater  nropi>rtiou  tlian  they  <lo  in  uiakin^*"  a  great  number  of  piect^s  in 
any  other  kind  or  manufacture.  And  at  pre.-^'Ut.  cherc  is  no  cajiital  town  in 
Euri»pe  without  a  French  lKM)ks.»lliT*s  shop  c( 'rrosi^r^ndiiig  with  Pans. 

But  Franklin  mt  nnlv  disci  rued  ihr  universality  of  the 
foi-nini,' ttn' Kii:,':i.-;!i  French  ton^ni»'.  Tie  nriTuipated  the  ^-rowing  universality  of 
lHTi»rua;c<'.  ^1^,,  En-iish: 

(iur  Knglisli  bids  fair  to  obrain  tlie  .^cconil  pla<'e.  The  great  Inxly  of  excellent 
printi'd  sr-rmons  in  our  lan;jrnage.  and  the  freediim  01  our  writings  on  i^ditical 
>iibjects,  have  induced  a  ininilM  rof  divine^  «•?  different  s-.cts  and  natioiLS,  as  well 
as  L'^^ntlern'm  concerned  in  liublic  affair.--,  to  study  it:  so  f?»r  at  l«»ast  as  tt>  read  it. 
And  if  wj»  were  to  endeavor  the  facilitating  its  progi'ess.  the  study  of  our  tongue 
might  iK^como  much  more  general.  Thoee  who  ha^t?  employeil  some  parts  of 
their  time  iji  learning  a  new  language  have  fre»iuently  observed  that,  while  their 
acquaintance  with  it  was  imjx*ri\-ct.  diliiculti'S  small  in  thi  ni.selves  operat^nl  as 
great  ones  in  olistmcting  their  progress.  A  bi»ok.  for  example,  ill  printed,  or  a 
pr(»Tinnciati«.n  in  sjK'aking  not  well  articulat'd.  would  rend*T  a  sentence  unintel- 
ligible, whieli  from  a  clear  print  i>r  a  di  timt  sp"aker  would  liave  l)eeu  imme- 
diately comimhended.  If.  therefore,  wo  would  have  the  bem^fit  of  seeing  our 
langnagt^  nmre  generally  known  among  mankind,  we  should  endeavor  to  remove 
all  tlie  difticultiev.  liowever  small,  that  discourage  tlie  learning  it. 

lie  eonduded  his  letter  t'»  Webst/'r  by  remarking  that  the  siK-Uing  lH:)ok  which 
"Webster  had  st^nt  him  wms  niisiTably  printed  «>ii  wretclu-d  i)rti)er.  It  is  interesting 
to  knr»w  that  tliis  sjudling  ])ook.  tlie  most  famous  ever  iiiadt^  and  which  in  our  day 
is  used  annually,  it  is  s;iid.  t^  tin*  number  of  more  than  a  mil- 
Min'-aW  ^'''^^^  ""  ^i<>"  ctjpies,  v.as  approved  ]»y  Franklin.  His  appeal  for  the 
Englisli  lan.:;uage  in  his  letter  to  Websti'r  was  his  last  word  on 
education.  He  ended  as  he  b^gan,  <-nconraging  the  study  of  liis  native  language 
and  its  literature.  The  emi»iri-  of  that  langna;j:e  and  that  literature  which  he 
f(H'»-'.iw  is  reiilized  in  r,nr  day. 

His  idea<  ot  "dncalion  differ* mI  from  those  of  his  contempo- 
of  KruTikiin.  A«ift!JiK,  raries.  In  r»i(lei- 1)  <h'Av  l)y  co]ni)aris»  n  and  contrast  the  ouu- 
J«n.// "'**'^'^"''  ""^'  «'**ti""ii^  noiiojis  which  lie  at  th.e  bottom  of  his  philosophy,  his 
ideas  may  ]»e  com  pan 'd  v.'ith  rlK)se  of  ,lohu  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  It  may  be  i«remis4d  tliat  Aduii^-r-j  idea-^  ot'  education  are  typical  of 
Xew  EngUiud  thought  on  the  suljject.  and  hy  coi.ipariiig  th<-m  with  Fninkliu'S 
it  will  1m?  seen  liow  the  surroundings  of  Franklin  in  Pt^mMlvania  nuKlified  his 
early  New  England  Tiotions.  This  dilt't-rerice.  ojice  mnlerstijod.  aids  perhaps  in 
explaining  some  of  tlu-A-ariatiou-.  l>etweeTi  the  plans  of  education  prevalent  in  New 
England  and  the  middle '  colonii-s. 

Franklin  was  a  self-tauirht  i:ian:  »lohu  Ailams  la-uduated  a  bachelor  of  arts  at 
Harvard  Colh'ge  in  1 T-V),  and  s./on  after  iK'canie  the  teacher  <»f  the  grammar  school 
in  the  to^ni  of  Worcester.  As  was  the  case  frequently  with  New  England  school- 
masters, teaching  with  Adam-^  was  <.>nly  an  expedi«^Tit  i«»  supply,  for  the  time 
b(ing.  the  wants  of  life  and  to  uff'ord  Mitii*  ieut  li-iMiie  to  ri'ad  lav,*. 

Adams  was  dosidy  ass(K*iated  witli  I'ranklin  in  public  life.  l>oth  l>eing  membeiT 
of  important  committees  in  the  old  C'tnigress.  the  most  famous  of  which  drafted 
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tlie  Declaration  of  Independeuco.  Both  liad  the  indei)endence  of  the  colonies  at 
hc»ai*t  while  yet  that  independence  seemed  a  great  way  off,  and  both  8er\-ed  their 
coui^try  in  diplomatic  relations  in  Europe.  They  v.ere  much  unlike  in  chanicter, 
Franklin  being  easy,  generous,  liberal  in  his  views,  full  of  tact,  wise  in  his  oKeer- 
vations.  and  preeminently  happy  in  his  relatit)ns  with  men:  John  Adams  wtia 
U]»right  and  active,  but  suspicious,  puriuinical,  tind  abrui>t,  ever  vie^s-ing  public 
affairs  as  a  lawyer  considers  the  c*ase  in  hand  and  ever  filled  with  an  enormous 
capj;city  for  business.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  various  acti\itics  in  which 
Frijiklin  was  engaged  through  life  determined  his  educational  notions.  In  a 
similar  manner  John  Adams's  activities,  which  were  chiefly  legal  and  politicid, 
gave  character  to  his  e<lucational  ideas.  Franklin  was  ever  suggesting  education 
as  a  means  for  cultivating  the  applied  arts,  for  improving  agriculture,  for  €»xtend- 
ing  the  conquests  of  i'cienco,  and  for  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

It  must  have  been  noticed  in  this  outline  of  his  ideas  that  he  gave  verj-  little 
attention,  in  his  Plan  of  Education,  to  political  studies,  though  he  mentions  them 
and  urges  the  study  of  tho  principles  of  g«3veniment,  history,  and  jiolitic^.  But  he 
foimds  his  scheme  of  education  not  upon  a  political  but  a  scientific  and  industnal 
basis,  for  he  was  a  man  active  in  industriid  affairs.  He  was  little  given  to  si>ecu- 
lation  and  apt  to  view  pc>litical  events  as  mere  changes  on  the  sea  of  public 
opinion.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  bom  politician.  The  oldest  letter  of 
John  Adams,  written  while  yet  a  school-teacher  in  Worcester,  October  13.  175.J, 
is  a  political  essay,  in  which  he  says  that  his  friends  should  not  ho  surprised  that 
he  was  tamed  p<jlitician:  the  whi^le  town  is  immersed  in  politics,  the  interests  of 
nations  and  the  diro  of  war  made  the  subject  of  eveiy  conversation.  **  I  sit  and 
hear,  and  after  having  been  led  through  a  maze  uf  sage  o))servations  I  sometimes 
retire  and  by  laying  things  together  form  some  reflections  pleasing  to  myself."  « 

He  was  always  *'  immer^ed  in  ju^litics,"  and  politics  wqs  the  basis  of  his  educa- 
tional ideas.     These  first  appear  in  his  treatise  on  government: 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  c  2  the  lower  classes  of  peo- 
ple, are  so  extremely  wise  and  u.seful,  that,  to  a  huiiiane  and  generous  mind,  no 
expense  for  this  puri)ose  would  be  thought  extravagant. 

He  is  the  type  of  those  men  who  would  prescribe  tht^  means  and  ends  of  the  state 
and  '  •  by  good  laws  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  mankind. ' "  Nowhere  does  Franklin 
hint  at  a  **  law  which  should  provide*  for  the  liberal  education 
oMhe  pabUc  t^honL  ^^  youth;  "  he  never  carried  his  scheme  of  education  into  gov- 
ernment. John  Adams,  on  the  contrary,  would  embody  a 
provision  for  education  in  the  fundamentals  of  government .  and  this  he  did 
in  the  constitution  of  Mas.sachusettsof  1780,  of  Vvhich  instrument  he  was  the  chief 
author: '' 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  Iwdy 
of  the  x)eople,  being  pecessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties, 
and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legi.slators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  semi- 
naries of  them,  especially  the  University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  towns;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions, 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce, trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to  counte- 
nance and  inculcate  the  principles  of  huananity  and  general  benevolence,  iniblic 
and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  deal- 
ings, .sincerity,  good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments 
among  the  iieople. 
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His  grandson,  Charlt^s  Francis  Adams,  givos  ns  some  information  of  the  origin 
of  this  c:lo})ratod  clauso: 

This  feature  of  the  const itiii  ion  of  Massachusetts  is  peculiar,  and  in  one  sense 
original  \\ith  Mr.  Adams.  Tlie  recognition  of  the  o})ligation  of  a  State  t*)  pro- 
mote* a  higher  and  more  extonde<l  iwlicy  than  is  embrace<l  in  the  protection  of  the 
temi)oral  int^»rests  and  politic^il  rights  of  the  indiHdual,  however  understood 
among  enlightened  minds,  had  not  at  that  time  been  formally  made  a  i>art  of  the 
organic  law.  Those  clauses,  since  insert^l  in  other  State  constitutions,  which, 
\vith  more  or  less  fullness,  acknowledge  the  same  i)rinciple  are  .ill  manifestly 
taken  from  this  source.  The  following  history  of  the  origin  of  it  is  taken  from 
an  account  given  by  the  author  in  1809: 

'•  In  travelling  from  Boston  t<^  Philadelphia  in  1771,  '75,  *76,  and  *77,  I  had  sev- 
eral times  amused  myself,  at  Norwalk  in  Connet.^ticut,  with  the  very  curious 
collection  of  birds  and  inse(^ts  of  American  prtxlucrtion  made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a 
collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  (rovemor  Trycm,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton 
Lever,  in  whose  apartments  in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  col- 
lection was  so  singular  a  thing  that  it  made  a  deep  impreasicm  upon  me,  and  I 
could  not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  that  so  little  was  known,  even 
to  herself,  of  her  natural  hi.story. 

*•  When  I  was  in  EuroiK)  in  tlie  years  1778  and  1770  in  the  commission  to  the 
King  of  France,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  I  had  oi)portunitie8  to 
see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others,  which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature 
might  be  examined  and  studied  in  my  own  country,  as  it  was  in  others. 

•*  In  France,  among  the  acadeniicians  and  other  men  of  science 
Aflamsloarnfifrom  and  letters,  I  was  frequentlv  entertained  with  inquiries  con- 
^f?bi^fs!>o£ty  ceming  the  Philosophical  sJ>ciety  of  Philadelphia,  and  with 
eulogiums  on  the  wisdom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums 
on  some  publications  in  their  Transactions.  These  conversations  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  such  an  establishment  at  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  much 
love  for  science,  and  as  many  gentlemen  who  were  capable  of  pursuing  it,  as  in 
any  other  city  of  its  size. 

**  In  1779  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate  La  Setisihlc  with  the  Chev- 
alier de  la  Luzerne  and  M.  Marbois.  The  coriwration  of  Harvard  College  gave 
a  imblic  dinner  in  honor  of  the  French  ambassador  and  his  suite  and  did  me  the 
honor  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  them.  At  table,  in  the  philosophy  chamber, 
I  chance^l  to  sit  next  to  Dr.  C-oojwr.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  we  were  together  with  an  account  of  Arnold's  collection,  the  collections  I 
had  seen  in  Europe,  the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France  upon  the  Philosophical 
S(K*iety  at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future  legislation 
of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 

•  •  The  Doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  members  who 
would  attend  to  it;  but  his  princip^  objei^tion  was  that  it  would  injure  Harvard 
College  liv  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might  draw  the  attention  and  affections 
of  the  pul)lic  in  some  degree  from  it.  To  this  I  answered,  first,  that  there  were 
certainly  men  of  learning  enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numer- 
ous; and  secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  would  be  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it;  that  the  president  and  principal  professors  would  no 
doubt  Ikj  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings  might  be  ordere<I,  wholly  or  in 
part,  at  the  college  and  in  that  room.  The  Doctor  at  length  api>eared  better  sat- 
isfie<l,  and  I  entreated  him  to  propagate  the  idea  and  the  plan,  as  far  and  as  soon 
as  his  discreticm  would  justify.  Tlie  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  new  constitution 
adopted  and  established  it  by  law. 

**  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  forming  the  constitution,  I 
mentioned  the  subject  to  several  meml)ers,  and  when  I  was  api)ointedby  the  sub- 
committee to  make  a  draught  of  a  projecrt  of  a  constitution  to  be  laid  before  the 
convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were  so  full  of  this  subject  that  I  inserted  the 
chapter  fifth,  section  second. 

••I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objections  would  be  made  to 
the  section,  and  i^rticularly  that  the  *  natural  history,'  and*  the  good  humor' 
would  l)e  stricken  out;  but  the  whole  was  rec^eived  very  kindly  and  passed  the 
convention  unanimously  without  amendment." 

It  is  a  singularity,  perhaps  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with  these  injunctions, 
that  the  individuals  who  have  since  been  elevated  by  the  i>opular  voice  to  the 
chief  offices  of  the  State,  with  a  single  exception,  have  notl)een  noted  among  their 
fellow-citizens  for  any  superior  acquisitions  of  learning  or  intellectual  culture. 
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A  considerable  nnmbor  have  not  gone  throngb  the  higher  grades  of  education  in 
Massachusetts  at  alL 

.  ,  John  Adams  has  the  fame  of  being  the  first  American  states- 

Adams  proi>o9e8  a  ..  i.«.  ..  ..• 

system    of    public   man  to  incorporate  in  a  State  constitution  a  provision  for  public 

education.  education.    There  were  no  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania  in 

Franklin's  day,  and  all  his  ideas  of  education  related  chiefly  to  private  enterprise 
and  individual  effort.  There  had  been  schools  in  Massachusetts  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  colony,  and  the  momentum  of  educational  ideas  accumulated  during 
a  century  and  a  half  carried  into  the  first  State  constitution  this  celebrated  pro- 
vision for  the  encouragement  of  learning.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Adams's  plan 
provided  for  *'  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades, 
manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country,''  the  original  suggestion  of 
which  is  explained  by  his  grandson. 

It  is  a  characteristic  New  England  idea  to  make  education  a  matter  of  law. 
Class  distinctions  in  New  England  were  marked  in  Franklio^s  day.  The  children 
of  the  tallow  chandler  were  not  classed  as  fit  companions  for  the  children  of 
clergymen  and  lawyers.  This  should  be  remembered  in  interpreting  another 
passage  in  Adams's  treatise  on  government,  pertaining  to  education: 

The  education  here  intended  is  not  merely  that  of  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  but  of  every  rank  and  class  of  people,  down  to  the  lowest  and  the  poorest. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  schools  for  the  education  of  all  should  be  placed  at 
convenient  distances,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The  revenues  of  the 
State  would  be  applied  infinitely  better,  more  charitably,  wisely,  usefully,  and 
therefore  ix)litically,  in  this  way,  than  even  in  maintaining  the  poor.  This  would 
be  the  best  way  of  preventing  the  existence  of  the  poor.  If  nations  should  ever 
be  wise,  instead  of  erecting  thousands  of  useless  offices,  of  engaging  in  umneaning 
wars,  they  will  make  a  fundamental  maxim  of  this,  that  no  human  being  shaU 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  In  proportion  as  this  is  done  tyranny  will  disappear,  kings 
and  nobles  will  be  made  to  feel  their  equitable  equality  with  commoners,  and 
commoners  will  see  their  interest  and  duty  to  respect  the  guardians  of  the  laws; 
for  guardians  they  must  have  as  long  as  human  nature  endures.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  schools,  academies,  and  tmiversities,  the  stage,  the  press, 
the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  Parliament  might  all  bo  improved  to  better  purpose  than 
they  have  been  in  any  country  for  this  great  purpose. 

Again,  speaking  of  a  pure  democracy: 

The  greater  number  of  every  people  are  still  ignorant,  and,  although  their  leaders 
might  artfully  persuade  them  to  a  thousand  idle  expenses,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  persuade  them  to  this  [i.  e.,  to  maintain  schools  and  universities  at  the  public 
expense].  Education,  then,  must  be  supjwrted  by  private  munificence;  and  this 
source,  although  sufficient  to  maintain  a  few  schools  and  a  university  in  a  great 
nation,  can  never  be  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  to  edu- 
cate a  whole  people.  Where  a  senate  is  preserved  it  is  always  a  maxim  with 
them  to  respect  learning,  and  educate  their  own  families;  their  example  is  fol- 
lowed by  all  others  who  are  in  any  way  in  easy  circumstances.  In  a  government 
of  three  branches  commoners  as  well  as  nobles  are  under  the  necessity  of  educat- 
ing their  children,  because  they  hope  to  be  called  to  public  service,  where  it  is 
necessary.  In  all  the  mixed  governments  of  antiquity  education  was  necessary, 
and  where  the  people  had  a  share  it  was  the  most  generally  practiced,  but  in  a 
simple  government  it  never  was  general.  In  Sparta  it  was  far  from  being  general; 
it  was  confined  to  youth  of  family:  so  it  was  under  the  aristocracy  in  Rome. 
And  although  we  have  no  examples  of  simple  democracy  to  recur  to,  we  need  only 
consider  that  the  majority  must  be  ignorant  and  poor,  and  recollect  the  murmurs 
and  opposition  made  by  numbers  of  the  lowest  classes,  who  are  often  joined  for 
sinister  purposes  by  some  men  of  consequence,  to  be  convinced  that  a  general 
public  education  never  can  long  exist  in  a  simple  democracy:  the  stinginess,  the 
envy,  and  malignity  of  the  l>ase  and  ignorant  would  be  flattered  by  the  artful 
and  designing,  and  the  education  of  every  family  left  to  its  own  expense,  that  the 
rich  only  might  have  their  children  educated. 

Franklin  would  never  have  mentioned  education  in  such  a 
p^^"^nSSon.***    connection;  he  did  not  view  the  State  as  merely  a  political  con- 
cern.    Frequently  he  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  different 
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coiulilion  of  tht-  rich  and  ix»(»r.  aud  Jie  ^vas  evor  pro.it ctini;  st.*homcs  by  which  lUe 

\nH>r  might  hrcoiiio  ricli:  ht*  would  ti-t  ♦-verylx^dy  cii  tho  way  t«»  vroailh.     ludns- 

try,  frufccaiity,  iiud  self-edm'ation  wore  the  hajses  of  Fiaukliii'H  coiu'cpriiiU  of  the 

»Stai;>.     Adams,  on  the  oth<-r  h<iud.  viewed  the  St.ite  wholly  as  a  hiwyer.  cont'eived 

it  lus  an  affair  of  laws,  which  would  ailjust  or  attempt  to  adjust  the  rights  of  the 

rich  and  tho  poor,  the  wi^ak  and  the  strong,  the  g«HMl  and  the  bad.  and  therefore, 

l)lacing  law  us  of  chief  importance  in  the  State,  he  would  regulate  education  by 

law.     Nowhere  does  Adams  intimate  tliat  the  individual  should  educate  himself. 

When  in  Holland  in  ITJSO  Adams  wrote  a  numlH>r  of  letttra 
Adams  h\\   ansto-  •    x  i.-  i  i?   n       *  t»        i    i.-  i    • 

cjHt;  Fmiikilii  a   u^^ai  mterestmg  phases  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  m 

doinoti-ut.  reply  to  an  inquiiy  **  whether  the  common  i*eople  in  America 

are  not  inclined,  when  they  are  able  to  rind  suliicient  means,  to  frustrate  by  foix*o 

the  goixl  intentions  of  the  politicians,"  he  TST(»te: 

Th«'  difference  in  that  country  |  America]  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  some  others 
lietweeu  the  cjmmon  peoi>le  and  the  gentlemen:  for  noblemen  we  have  none. 
There  is  no  oimritrj-  where  the  common  i)eople — I  mean  tli(»  tradesmen,  the  hus- 
bandmen, and  the  lalK)ring  p(M)i)le— have  such  advantages  of  education  as  in  that 
fAmrricHj.  and  it  may  l)e  truly  said  that  their  education,  their  understanding, 
iiud  their  knowledge  art>  as  nearlv  eciual  as  their  birth,  fortune,  dignities,  and 
Utles. 

This  might  bo  expected  from  one  whom  his  enemies  sometimes  called  ''tlie 
well-lK)rn."  and  it  was  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  New  England 
thought  at  the  time.  Nowhere  in  Franklin's  writings  can  lie  found  such  a  state- 
ment as  Adjiins's,  that  knowknlge  among  Americans  is  **  as  nearly  eqnal  as  their 
birth,  fortune,  dignities,  and  titles."  Tlie  counter  statement  is  made  in  the 
Aut4>bii>graphy  resiniting  the  Wneficial  effwt  of  foundfug  tlie  Philaddidiia 
Library. 

In  other  words.  Fi-anklin  was  a  deiiuKTat  in  his  educational 

^^  A<i,iin^  nr  Frniik-    •  j^.^^.  A,lams  a  New  England  aristoc-rat  (»f  the  ra<lical  t\T)e, 

who  would  direct  and  guanl  the  jieople's  interest,  discriminate 

as  to  their  "birth,  fortune,  dignities,  and  titles,"  and  by  the  artifice  of  law 

attempt  to  equalize  their  conditirni.  as  far  as  iHwsible. 

The  different  efTe(!t  on  America  of  the  ideas  of  these  two  men  is  apparent  in 
our  time.  Franklin's  phui  of  self -education,  rising  to  the  dignity  of  utilitarian 
l)hilosophy,  has  profoundly  influenced  the  American  peojde  and  stimulate*!  thou- 
siuids  to  improve  thems<»lves  and  acquire  by  frugality  and  industry  advantages 
not  theirs  by  birth.  Adauu*,  pres<*ribing  public  education  by  the  law  of  the  Slate, 
was  among  the  founders  of  our  public -stdiool  system,  by  which  the  State  educates 
the  ynuth  at  public  expense.  Adams's  ideas  of  e<lucation  ha^'e  eliminated,  hiigely 
and  neces-sfirily,  from  the  IwMly  of  youth  receiving  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  that  i)er.sonal,  ambitious  interest  in  self-etlucntion  which  is  chara<.-t<?ristic 
oi  UniiiA}  who  follow  Franklin's  plan.  Our  public  si'hools  are  charactt'iizwl  by  a 
mechanism  which  produces  unifonu  training  of  an  average  (luality.  and  trans- 
forms ignorant  childlKxxl  into  lK)ok-taught  yourh.  often  without  stirring  th.it 
reiisc  i»f  pi*r.sonal  c<mccm  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  which  Fraukliu 
Wi-s  always  fondly  sin-akiug. 

U  Jolm  Adams  wjis  instrumental  in  founding  the  public-sch(H»l  system  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  incoiiKjraleil  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  lTi<<) 
lb:it  famous  claus«'  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  public  srhoi>ls  and  liigher 
iuiiitiitions  (»f  learning  at  public  exix-use.  an  idea  which  has  largely  influenc€-d 
The  entire  North,  and  which  may  be  trareil  in  successive  State  constituti<ms  that 
luiv,  l>ion  m;.de  from  Mass:icliusetts  t(»  Ongon:  and  if  he  was  successful  in  incor- 
ixnatiiig  education  by  law  in  the  organiziition  of  tlie  State,  yet  lie  I'aih  d.  as  all 
have  fiiiled  who  would  resolve  education  int(»  a  conformity  with  the  reciuiremeuts 
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of  a  law,  however  wise  in  its  ultimate  purposes,  in  founding  a  system  of  education 
which  can  compete  in  true  value  with  that  system  which,  like  Franklin's,  trans- 
forms ever}'  individual  into  an  ever  improving,  self-educating  soul. 

I>>ul)tles8  it  has  occurred  to  the  reader  that  of  the  Franklin 
^^  Followers  of  Finnk-  ^Q^^ii  are  such  men  as  Horace  Greeley,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Rob. 
ert  Fulton,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison,  original  and  creating  minds, 
self-taught,  yet  ranking  among  the  determinative  forces  in  America.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  college-made  and  the  self-made  man:  but  we  must  admit  that,  as 
human  nature  is  at  present  constituted,  it  is  better  for  our  country  t^)  have  the 
advantage  of  result+i  obtained  by  the  application  of  John  Adams's  plan  for  con- 
ventional education,  prescribing  it  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  rather 
than  running  the  risk  of  securing  an  e<lucated  democracy  by  the  application  of 
Franklin's  plan  of  self -education.  The  few  will  profit  by  Franklin's  example,  the 
many  will  l>e  improve<l  by  the  oix^ration  of  the  laws  which  John  Adams  advo- 
cated. In  fine,  Franklin's  idea^<  ajjply  to  iudividuals,  Adams's  to  the  welfare  of 
the  masses. 

John  Adams  wToto  in  17^o:  '*The  whole  people  must  take  upon  them.st^lves  the 
education  of  the  whole  p*x)ple  and  must  l)o  willing  to  Ix^ar  the  exjiense  of  it.  There 
should  not  be  a  district  of  1  mile  square  without  a  sc'hool  in  it,  not  fomided  by  a 
charitable  indindual,  but  maintained  at  the  expeiLso  of  the  i)eople  themselves.'* 
Benjamin  Rush  had  written  to  Adams  his  opinions  that  "the  Ix^nefits  of  free 
schools  should  not  be  overlooked.  Indefd,  suffrage  in  my  opinion  should  never  be 
I)ennitted  to  a  man  that  could  not  write  or  read."  '' 

To  which  Adams  replied:  'Free  sch<X)ls,  and  all  scluxUi,  colleges,  actwlemies, 
and  seminaries  of  learning,  I  can  recommend  from  my  heart,  but  I  dare  not  say 
that  the  suffrage  should  never  Ik?  permitted  to  a  man  who  can  not  read  and  write. 
What  would  become  of  the  Republic  of  France  if  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  twenty-four  millions  and  a  half  men  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
should  be  at  the  absolute  disi)osal  of  500,000  who  can  read?"  Rush's  opinion  of 
an  educational  qualification  for  voting  has  never  i>re vailed  in  this  criuntry. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  Adams  was  in  close  and  delightful  correspondence 
with  Thomas  Jf»fferson,  at  a  time  when  Jefferson  was  engaged  in  establishing  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  written  from  Quincy,  July  16, 
1814,  we  obtain  quite  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  Adams's  education  if  not  of  his 
ideas  on  that  subject: 

I  am  very  glad  you  have  seriously  read  Plato,  and  still  more  rejoiced  to  find  that 
your  reflections  upon  him  so  perfectly  harmonize  with  mhie.  Some  thirty  years 
a^o  I  took  upon  me  the  severe  task  of  going  through  all  his  works.  With  the  help 
of  two  Latin  translations  and  one  English  and  one  French  translation  and  compar- 
ing some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  with  the  Greek  I  labored  through  the 
tedious  toil.  My  disapiKjintment  was  very  great,  my  astonishment  was  greater, 
and  my  disgust  was  shocking.  Two  things  only  did  I  learn  from  him— first,  that 
Franklin*s  ideas  of  exempting  husbandmen  and  mariners,  etc.,  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  war  were  borrowed  from  him,  and,  second,  that  sneezing  is  a  cure  for  the 
hiccough.  Accordingly  I  have  cure<l  myself  and  all  my  friends  of  that  provoking 
disorder  for  thirty  years  with  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Some  parts  of  his  dialogues  are  entertaining,  like  the  writings  of  Rousseau:  but 
his  Laws  and  his  Republic,  from  which  I  exi)ected  most,  di8api)ointed  me  most.  I 
could  scarcely  exclude  the  suspicion  that  he  intended  the  latter  as  a  bitter  satire 
upon  all  republican  governments,  as  Xenophon  undoubtedly  designed  bv  his  essay 
on  democracy  to  ridicule  that  species  of  republic.  In  a  late  letter  to  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Hazel wcx>d,  I  suggested  to  him  the  project  of  writ- 
ing a  novel,  in  which  the  hero  should  be  st>nt  on  his  travels  tnrough  Plato's 
Republic,  and  all  his  adventures,  with  his  observations  on  the  principles  and  opin- 
ions, the  arts  and  sciences,  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  citizens  should 
be  recorded.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  destructive  of  human  happiness, 
more  Infallibly  contrived  to  transform  men  and  women  into  brutes,  yahoos,  or 

a  Works,  Vol.  IX,  p.  540.    Letter  to  John  Jebb,  Septeral^er  10,  ITS;"*. 
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douions  than  i\  community  of  wivcw  and  i;roporty.  Yot,  in  what  are  tli«  writinKS 
of  Hnnsseau  an<l  Helvetins  wis*.»r  than  thof^e  of  Plato?  **  The  man  who  first  fenced 
a  tobacco  yard,  and  said,  *This  is  mine/  ought  instantly  to  have  been  put  to 
death,"  says  Rousseau.  *'The  man  who  first  pronoimced  the  barbaroTis  word 
**  Dieu  '*  ought  to  liave  been  ijume<liately  dest  roytKl,"  says  Diderot.  In  short,  phi- 
losophers, ancient  an<l  mo<lem,  apj)ear  to  mo  as  mad  as  Hindoos,  Mahomet^uis. 
and  Christians.  No  doubt  they  would  all  think  me  mad;  and,  for  anything  I 
know,  this  glolx)  may  be  the  l)edlam,  le  Bicetre,  of  the  universtj. 

After  all,  as  long  as  property  exists,  it  will  accTmiulate  in  indi>'iduals  and  fami- 
lies. As  long  jis  marriage  exists,  knowledge,  property,  and  influence  will  accumu- 
late^ in  families.  Your  and  our  e(iual  parti ti<m  of  intestate  <»states,  instead  of 
preventing,  will,  in  time,  augment  the  e>iK  if  it  is  one.  The  French  revolution- 
ists saw  this,  and  were  so  far  consistent.  When  they  burned  pedigrees  and 
genealogical  trees,  they  annihilated,  as  far  as  they  could,  marriages,  knowing 
that  marriage,  among  a  thousand  other  things,  was  an  infallible  source  of  aris- 
tocracy. I  rei)eat  it,  so  sure  as  the  idea  and  the  existence  of  property  is  admitte<l 
and  established  in  society,  accumulations  of  it  will  be  made — the  snowball  will 
grow  as  it  rolls. 

Cicero  was  educated  in  the  groves  of  Academus,  where  the  name  and  memory 
of  Plato  were  idolized  to  such  a  degree  that  if  he  had  wholly  renounced  the  preju- 
dices of  his  education  his  reputation  would  have  been  lessened  if  not  injured  and 
ruined.  In  his  two  volumes  of  Discourses  on  Cfovemment  we  may  presume  that 
he  fully  examin(Ml  Plato's  Laws  and  Republic  as  well  as  Aristotle's  writings  on 
government.  But  these  have  been  carefully  destroje<l,  not  improbably  with  the 
general  consent  of  philosophers,  politicians,  and  priests.  The  loss  is  as  much  to 
bo  regretted  as  that  of  any  production  of  antiquity. 

Notliing  seizes  the  attention  of  the  staring  animal  so  surely  as  i^aradox,  riddle, 
mystery,  invention,  discoverj',  wonder,  temerity. 

Plato  and  his  disciples  f  r<:>m  the  fourth  cx?ntury  Christians  to  Rousseau  and  Tom 
Paine  have  l^een  fully  sensible  of  this  weakness  in  mankind,  and  have  too  success- 
fully grounded  upon  it  their  i)rett^nsi(ms  to  fame.  I  might,  indeed,  have  men- 
tioned Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Gibbon,  V<.>ltaire,  Turgot,  Helvetius,  Diderot,  Con- 
dorcet.  Buff  on,  De  la  Lande,  and  fifty  others,  all  a  little  cracketl. 

Eo  to  their  faults  a  littlo  blind, 
To  their  virtues  over  kind . 

Education!  oh.  education!  the  greatest  grief  of  mv  heart  and 
Jo^fftlJSnV  i^qmry.'  ^^®  greatest  affliction  of  my  life!  To  my  mortification  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  never  closely  thought  or  delilK?rately 
reflect-ed  ui>on  the  subject,  which  never  occurs  to  m©  now  without  producing  a 
deep  sigh,  a  hetivy  groan,  atid  sometimes  tears.  My  cruel  destiny  sei)arated  mo 
from  my  children  almost  continualljr  from  their  birth  to  their  manhood.  1  was 
comiH-Ued  to  leave  tliem  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  reading,  writing,  and  Latin 
sch<x)l,  aciidcmy,  and  college.  John  alone  was  much  with  me,  and  he  but 
occasionally. 

If  I  venture  to  give  you  my  thoughts  at  all  they  must  l)e  very  crude;  I  have 
tumeil  over  Locke,  Milton,  Condillac,  Rousseau,  and  even  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  a 
bird  flies  through  the  air.  Tlie  Preceptor  I  have  thought  a  good  book.  Gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  mathematics  can  not  Ik>  neglected.  Classics,  in  spite 
of  our  friend  Rush,  I  must  think  indispensable.  Natural  history,  mechanics,  and 
exi)erimental  philosophy,  chemistry, etc.,  at  least  their  rudiments,  can  not  he  for- 
gotten. Geography,  astronomy,  and  even  history  and  chronology,  though  I  am 
myself  afflicted  ^^^th  a  kind  of  pyrrhonism  in  the  two  latter,  I  presume  can  not  l>e 
omitted.  Theologj'  I  would  leave  to  Ray,  Durham,  Nieuwentyt,  and  Paley  rather 
than  to  Luther,  Zinzendorf,  Swedenlx^rg,  Wesley,  or  Whitefield,  or  Thomas 
Aquinas,  or  Wollebius.  Metaphysics  I  would  leave  in  the  clouds  with  the  mate- 
rialists and  spiritualists,  with  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Priestley,  and  Edwards,  and,  I 
might  add,  Hume  and  Reed.  Or,  if  permitted  to  be  read,  it  should  be  with 
romances  and  novels.  What  shall  I  say  of  music,  drawing,  fencing,  dancing,  and 
gjnnnastic  exercis*>s?  What  of  languages,  oriental  or  <KX»idental?  Of  French, 
Italian,  German,  or  Russian,  of  Sanscrit  or  of  Chinese?  The  t^isk  you  have  pre- 
scrilxid  to  me  of  grouping  these  sciences  or  arts  under  professors,  within  the  views 
of  an  enlighteneil  economy,  is  far  beyond  my  forces.  Loose,  indeed,  and  imdi- 
gested  must  be  all  the  hints  I  can  note. 

Might  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  be  under  one  professor?  Might  mathe- 
matics, mec^hanics,  natural  philosophy  be  under  another?  Geography  and 
astronomy  under  a  third?  Laws  and  government,  history  and  chronology  UTider 
a  fourth?    Chissics  might  re(iuire  a  fifth.    Condillac *s  course  of  study  has  excel- 
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lent  i)arts.  Among  many  systems  of  mathematics,  English .  French,  and  American, 
there  is  none  preferable  to  Bezout's  course.  La  Harpe's  course  of  literature  is 
very  valuable. 

The  corresi)ondence  between  Adams  and  Jefferson  brings  to 
tional^views^.  *^'^"*^"  light  the  training  which  these  eminent  men  had  received,  and 
our  acquaintance  with  their  public  services  and  their  private 
life  suggests  to  us  comparisons  between  their  views  of  education  and  enables  us 
to  understand  how  three  men  so  efficiently  equipped  for  their  work  in  life  as  were 
Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  contemporaries,  colleagues,  and  associates  in 
several  of  the  most  impc>rtant  public  services  of  the  century,  advocated  educa- 
tional views  in  conformity  with  their  own  individual  experience  and  education  in 
life.  Franklin  was  self-educated,  and  his  plan  of  education  implies  that  all  others 
should  do  likewise.  Adams,  of  ancient  New  England  family,  a  bom  iwlitician, 
a  lawj'er,  a  statesman,  recognizing  different  classes  in  society,  is  college  bred  with 
interests  somewhat  discordant,  and  seeking  to  establish  public  education  at  public 
expense.  Jefferson's  educational  \iews  resemble  Adams's  rather  than  Franklin's, 
for  Jefferson,  like  Adams,  a  college  man,  viewe<l  the  subject  in  its  legal  aspects, 
though  he  differed  greatly  from  Adams  iu  his  personal  interest  in  agriculture,  in 
mechanics,  in  invention,  and  in  architecture. 

Jefferson's  e<lucational  views  may  be  gathered  from  his  correspondence,  and 
particularly  from  many  letters  written  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

I  have  long  entertaine<l  the  hope  [he  writes]  that  this  our  native  State  would 
take  up  the  subject  of  education  and  make  an  establishment  there,  with  or  with- 
out incorporation  into  that  of  William  and  Mary  College,  where  every  branch  of 
science  deemed  useful  at  this  day  should  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree.  With 
this  view  I  have  lost  no  occasi(m  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  best  seminaries  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  most 
enlightened  individuals  on  the  subject  of  the  sciences  worthy  of  a  place  in  such 

an  institution.  In  order  to  prepare  what  I  had  promised  our 
eclwtic  ^^^'^  trustees  I  have  lately  revised  these  several  plans  with  attention, 

and  I  am  struck  with  the  diversity  of  arrangement  observable 
in  them,  no  two  being  alike.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  several  arrangements 
have  been  the  subject  of  mature  reflections  by  wise  and  learned  men,  wno,  con- 
templating local  circumstances,  have  adapted  them  to  the  section  of  society  for 
which  they  have  been  framed.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  conclusion  by  an  exami- 
nation of  each  separately,  and  the  conviction  that  no  one  of  them,  if  adopted  with- 
out change,  would  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  pursuits  of  our  country. 
The  example  they  have  set  to  them  is  authority  for  us  to  select  from  their  different 
institutions  the  materials  which  are  good  for  us,  and  with  them  to  erect  a  struc- 
ture whose  arrangement  shall  correspond  with  our  own  social  condition,  and  shall 
admit  of  enlargement  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it  may  merit  and 
receive. 

After  this  sensible  introduction,  which  contains  a  wholesome  warning  against 
mere  imitation  in  educational  establishments  and  a  proper  recognition  of  i)eculiar 
local  conditions  in  every  individual  foundation,  Jefferson  proceeds  to  survey  the 
general  field  of  education  and  to  mark  out  that  particular  portion  to  be  occupiM 
by  the  proposed  institution  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  He  considers  the 
subject  under  three  heads — elementary  schools,  general  schools,  and  professional 
schools.  Under  the  first  head  he  observes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to 
see  that  every  citizen  is  educated  according  to  his  condition  and  pursuits  in  life. 
He  divides  the  mass  of  citizens  into  the  laboring  and  the  learned  classes,  including 
under  the  former  agricultural  labor  and  handicrafts  and  under  the  latter  certain 
skilled  labor  and  technical  knowledge.  Elementary  schools  will  suffice  for  the 
laboring  classes. 

Jefferson  notes  the  fact  that  a  plan  was  once  proposed  to  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia to  divide  every  county  into  hundreds  or  wards,  five  or  six  miles  square,  each 
ward  to  have  its  own  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  children  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.    He  expresses  the  hope  that  this 
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project,  once  ineffectually  attempted*  uLiy  bo  rc.miued  ''in  a  more  promising 
form.*'  Passing  to  the  second  head  Jefferson  remarks  that  pupils  leaving  the 
elementaiy  schools  will  separate  into  two  class*  s,  for  the  pursuit  of  labor  and 
science,  respectively.  Pupils  destined  for  the  latter  will  go  to  college,  where 
higher  education  is  afforded  by  general  schools  and  is  special iz(?d  in  prc^fessional 
schools.  The  learned  class  he  divides  into  two  sections:  First,  those  destined 
for  professional  life;  and  second,  the  wealthy,  who  "may  aspire  to  shtire  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  live  with  usefulness  and  resi)ect  in  the  x)rivate 
ranks  of  life.'*  Both  the  learned  and  the  wealthy  will  require  the  higher  educa- 
tion, but  the  former  Avill  need  to  specialise  and  imss  from  the  general  to  the  prt> 
fessional  schools. 

Jefferson  then  attemi)ts  to  classify  the  brancht>s  of  useful 
studiS!^*'**'''"  '*^  science  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  'the  general  schools.  He 
groups  them  under  three  departments:  Language,  mathematics, 
and  i>hilosophy.  In  the  first  department  he  arranges  languages  and  history, 
ancient  and  modem;  grammar,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  and  orator^',  and  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  *' History."  he  says,  *'is  hero  associated  with 
languages,  not  as  a  kindred  subject  but  on  a  principle  of  economy,  because  both 
may  be  attained  by  the  same  course  of  residing  if  books  are  selected  with  that 
view.'*  This  thought,  originally  advanced  by  Jefferson  as  the  l>asis  of  elementary 
education,  became  in  the  person  of  George  Long,  the  classical  historian,  one  of 
the  ideal  comer  stones  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Under  the  heiid  of  mathe- 
matics Jefferson  classified  the  following  sciences:  Pure  mathematics,  physico- 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogj",  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  the 
theory  of  medicine. 

Under  philosophy  he  grouped  ideology,  etliics,  the  hiw  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
government,  and  politic^il  economy.  By  tlie  term  *'  ideology ''  Jefferstm  meant 
simply  the  science  of  the  human  understanding.  He  ]x>rrowed  his  novel  term 
from  a  French  writer.  Count  Destutt  Tracy,  momlH?r  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  whose  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Ideology  wjia  first  pub- 
lished in  France  in  the  year  1801,  and  is  reported  by  Jefferscm  to  have  been  con- 
demned by  NaiHjleon  as  "the  dark  and  metaphysical  doctrine  of  ideology,  which, 
diving  into  first  causes,  founds  on  this  basis  a  legislation  of  the  people.'*  <' 

This  work,  which  tlie  present  generation  would  probably  condemn  on  other 
grounds,  made  a  profound  imi)re3.sion  ui)on  Jefferson,  who  wished  to  establish 
democracy  upon  a  philosophical  basis. 

^^  ,  .  ,  ^  ,  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  incluilo  professional  schools  in  a 
l)lau  for  an  American  university.  To  tliese  schools  ho  believed 
would  come  those  students  who  proi)osed  to  make  learning  their  profession,  and 
who  wished  to  pursue  a  particuhir  science  with  more  minuteness  an«l  detail  than 
was  possible  in  the  college  proper,  which  would  give  simply  a  libend  ednration. 
**  In  these  professional  schools  each  8<:ience  is  to  be  taught  in  the  highest  degree 
it  has  yet  attained.  *'  Here  Jefferson  discovers  the  real  university  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  of  siK^cializiition  for  a  definite  puri>ose.  "To  these  profes- 
sional schools  will  come,"  he  says.  "  the  lawyer  to  the  scho<.>l  of  law;  the  ecclesias- 
tic to  tliat  of  theology  and  ecdesiiistical  history;  the  physician  to  those  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  materia  medica,  phannacy.  and  surgery:  the  military  man 
to  that  of  military  and  naval  architecture  and  projwtiles;  the  agricultor  to  that 
of  rural  economy;  the  gentleman,  the  architect,  the  pleasure  gardener,  painter, 
and  musician,  to  the  school  of  fine  arts." 

Besides  the  university  idea  and  the  thought  of  these  special  schools.  Jefferson, 
in  his  letter  to  Carr,  clearly  anticipated  the  mcHlern  idea  of  technical  education. 


<' Jefferson's  letter  to  Colonel  Dnane,  April  4,  1813. 
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He  proposed  wliat  he  called  a  *'  school  of  technical  philosophy."  where  certain  of 
the  higher  branches  shonld  l>e  taught  in  abridged  form  to  meet  practical  wants.*' 
''To  snch  a  school,"  he  said,  "will  come  the  mariner,  carpenter,  shipwright, 
pump  maker,  clock  maker,  mechanist,  optician,  metallurgist,  founder,  cntler, 
druggist,  brewer,  vintner,  distiller,  dyer.  i)ainter,  bleacher,  soap  maker,  tanner, 
powder  maker,  salt  maker,  glass  maker  to  learn  as  much  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
pursue  their  art  uuderetandingly  of  the  sciences  of  geometry,  mechanics,  statics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  hydrodynamics,  navigation,  astronomy,  geography, 
optics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  physics,  chemistrj'.  natural  history,  botany,  min- 
eralogy, and  pharmacy." 

In  this  school  of  technology  Jefferson  proposed  to  group  the  students  in  con- 
venient classes  for  elementary  and  practical  instruction  by  lectures  to  be  given  in 
the  evening,  so  to  aft'ord  an  opportunity  for  lalx)r  in  tlie  daytime.  Military 
exercises  were  to  be  required  on  certain  days  tliroughout  the  entire  course  for  all 
grades  of  students.  Thus  the  features  of  militiiry  schools,  t(  chuological  insti- 
tutes, and  modem  agi*icultural  colleges  were  associated  with  the?  higher  education 
in  a  people's  university  as  conceived  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  « 

Of  course  Jefferst^n  did  not  exi>ect  to  realize  all  at  once  this  educational  scheme 
as  prop08e<l  to  Peter  Carr.  He  urged  as  a  practical  l)eginning  the  establishment 
of  a  general  .<chool  r)r  college  \sith  four  professorships,  grouping  (I)  language 
and  history.  Ixilk^-lettres,  rhetoric,  and  oratory:  (2)  mathematics,  physics,  etc.; 
(3)  chemistry  and  other  natural  sciences:  (4)  philosophy,  which,  in  his  view, 
includeil  political  science.  He  said  these  professorships  *•  must  b<^  subdivided 
from  time  to  time  as  our  means  increase  until  ea.h  professtjr  shall  have  no  more 
under  his  care  than  he  can  attend  to  with  advantage  to  his  pupihj  and  ease  to 
himself."  With  further  increase  of  resources  professional  schools  were  to  be 
added.  ^ 

Such  were  the  fundamental  lines  of  thought  which  gave  .shaiw  to  the  first  proj- 
ect for  a  university  of  Virginia  in  Jefferson's  own  neighbc.rhood.  Like  the  pre- 
liminar>'  drawings  ota  grt-at  artist,  these  bold  outlines  have  a  permanent  interest 
to  the  student.^' 

After  comparison  of  the  etlucational  views  of  Franklin,  Jef- 
and  Fi-anklin  com-  ferson,  and  John  Adams,  we  conclude  that  the  present  public- 
P*""^-  Si^h<x)l  system  of  the  United  States,  which  is  establi^heil  by  the 

constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  is  in  conformity  with  the  educational 
Tiews  of  Adams.  While  it  can  not  be  affirmed  that  he  was  the  sole  originator  of 
the  system  of  American  public  schools,  it  may  be  said  truly  that  he  is  the  earliest 
eminent  American  statesman  who  incorporated  a  i)ro\'ision  for  such  imblic  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  his  writings  on  government,  but  in  his  political  service,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  clause  which  he  wrote  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  in 
1780,  pnniding  for  a  system  of  education  at  public  exi)ense. 

Adams,  at  least,  had  the  i)hilosophy  of  education  on  his  side,  for  he  set  forth 
his  ideas  on  the  univers:il  principle  of  the  general  welfare,  approaching  the  sub- 
ject from  a  consideration  of  the  universal  chanicterof  tnlucation:  while  Franklin 
approached  it  from  a  consideration  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  opportunities 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  education.  Adams,  therefore,  identifying  the  inter- 
eets  of  education  and  the  interest  of  the  masses,  stands  among  those  who  founded 
our  e<lucational  system;  Franklin  outlined  a  niethoil  adapted  to  the  wants  of  indi- 
yiduals,  but  at  the  same  time  dependent  upon  them  for  its  successful  operation. 
He  founded  no  system  of  education:  he  did  not  identify  the  operation  of  his  edu- 
cational plans  with  the  needs  and  the  growth  of  the  State.  Self-educati<m  may 
be  said  to  be  the  natural  method  of  education:  this  was  Franklin's  plan.    Educa- 


oH.  B.  Adams;  Thom.as  JoflVr.-.on  iiud  the  I'uivorsity  of  Virt^nia,  i»i».  (KMJ4. 
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tion  at  the  exx>en80  ot  the  State,  according  to  law.  so  earnestly  advocated  by  John 
Adams,  may  bo  called  the  conventional  system,  practicable  and  advantageous  in 
a  comitry  like  ours.  Jefferson  took  a  somewhat  higher  ground,  recognizing  that 
education  must  be  directed  by  those  technically  trained  to  perform  its  duties.  He 
studied  and  comparo<l  the  educational  institutions  of  Europe  before  he  attempted 
to  found  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  sought  to  incorporate  in  that  university 
the  l>est  of  all  that  he  saw  abroad  that  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  America. 
He  would  found  an  institution  in  which  the  young  might  pursue  not  only  all 
general  studies,  but  also  an  institution  which  would  provide  technical  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  would  pursue  particular  studies  at  great  length.  If  John 
Adams  is  the  father  of  the  common  school  and  Benjamin  Franklin  the  model  of 
the  self-educated  man,  Thomas  Jefferson  is  the  promoter  of  the  university  idea 
in  America. 

The  influence  of  the  ideiis  that  each  of  these  men  advocated 
educaUou^u^iQw'^!^  ^^  clearly  discernible  in  the  educational  history  of  America. 
We  have  the  public-school  system — that  is,  the  education  of  the 
masses  by  the  masses,  John  Adams's  idea:  we  have  the  technical  school  and  the 
university,  Jefferson's  idea;  and  we  have  the  means  of  self-education,  books, 
business,  factories,  libraries,  learned  societies,  nature,  and  the  human  soul  capable 
of  making  use  of  these  opportunities,  Franklin's  idea. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  dates  from  the  25th  of 
Phiiugophkai  Sfici-  May,  1743,  when  Franklin  published  his  famous  prospectus  for 
®*^*  its  establishment.    It  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legisla- 

ture of  Pennsylvania  March  15,  1780,  as  The  American  Philosophical  Society  held 
at  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge.  The  language  of  the  act  of 
incori)oration  describes  its  functions,  **the  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  and 
the  advancement  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;"  '*  the  prosecution  and  advance- 
ment of  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge  "  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  his- 
tory' of  this  venerable  society,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  the  history  of 
moilem  science.  Franklin  was  its  first  president,  electe<l  January  2,  1769,  and 
eervdng  until  his  death. « 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  has  enrolled  in  its  mem- 
Bidca"^ovor''  ^by  bership  the  most  eminent  men  in  all  countries  since  its  incor- 
Pranklm.  i)oration.    The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  show 

a  multitude  of  useful  subjects  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  considered.  Tho 
records  of  the  last  meeting  at  which  Franklin  presided  and  of  the  meeting  that 
took  notice  of  his  death  are  as  follows: 

1780.    Oct.  2.     (Six  present;  Franklin  presiding.) 

The  Royal  Irish  Aca<lemy  sent  their  Transactions,  Vol.  I.  Ordered,  that  the 
secretaries  send  in  acknowledgment  Transactions  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Vols.  I,  II. 

Thos.  Pole,  of  London,  sent  through  his  brother,  Ed.  Pole,  of  Philadelphia,  a 


a  Ho  was  succeeded  by  the  eminent  David  Rittenbonso  in  1791-1796:  Tliomas  Jeflferson,  1707-1815; 
Caspar  Wistar,  1815- 181S:  Robert  Pattei*son,  18lft-1824;  William  Tilgliman,  1825;  Peter  Stephenson 
Dupoucoan,  1828;  Robert  M.  Patters<m,  184:>;  Nathaniel  Chapman,  1846:  Rolx?rtN.  Patterson.  1H49; 
Franklin  Bache,  185:^:  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  1855;  John  Kay  Kane,  1857;  George  B.  Wood,  1859; 
Frederi(!k  Fraley,  188(). 

Franklin  Bache  and  Alexander  Dallas  Baohe  were  jprreat-Krandsons  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Franklin  Bache  was  distingruished  us  a  chemist,  as  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  JeflFerson  Med- 
ical College,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States,  and  of  many  contri- 
butions on  cognate  subjects. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache  resembled  his  illustrious  ancestor.    He  was  a  self-educated  man,  a 

graduate  of  West  Point,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
ennsylvanla,  an  active  member  of  the  Franklm  Institute,  of  which  ne  was  a  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful promoter,  and  first  president  of  Girard  College.  He  laid  the  plans  for  the  Philadelphia 
High  School.andasits  first  principal  organized  it,  but  won  his  chief  fame  as  tne  head  of  the 
Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States.  His  mind,  like  Franklin's,  was  interested  in  all  matters  of 
public  concern,  and  he  rendered  efficient  services  in  a  multitude  of  matters  by  which  h\3  name 
18  intimately  associated  with  many  of  the  most  u»ef\il  enterprises  of  a  private  and  public  nature 
in  tho  educational  atfairs  of  the  country. 
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letter  of  thanlcs  for  election,  and  **a  description  and  drawing  of  a  remarkable 
tumor  which  lately  occurred  in  his  practice/' 

Coal,  white  vitriol,  slate,  brick,  burnt  slate,  alum,  niter,  freestone,  and  Indian 
pottery  late  found  in  a  bank  near  "Washington  were  presented  through  Franklin 
by  DaA^d  Roddick,  esq. 

P.  Young's  essay  on  the  Powers  and  Mechanisms  of  Nature  was  presented, 
through  Franklin,  by  Samuel  Mather,  of  London. 

Si)ecimens  of  the  papyrus  of  Syracuse  were  presented  by  Franklin. 

1790.    April  23.     Special  meeting.     (Nineteen  present.) 

To  consider  of  some  testimony  of  resjxjct  to  the  memory  of  the  late  illustnous 
president. 

An  eulogy  voted,  to  ''  bo  prepared  by  one  of  their  meml^ers,  to  l)e  i)ronounced 
before  this  IxKly  as  stx)n  as  may  be  convenient.'* 

Dr.  William  Smith  and  Dr.  Rittenhouse  **  were  highest  in  votes  '  *  by  ballot  ''and 
had  each  an  equal  number." 

These  gentlemen  *  *  *  consenting  that  the  said  eulogium  *  *  *  shall 
certainly  be  prepared,  it  is  left  to  themselves  to  determine  which  of  them  shall 
deliver  it.*' 

The  correspondence  of  the  closing  years  of  Franklin's  life  abounds  in  references 
to  religious  matters  and  illustrates  the  interest  that  was  t:iken  in  his  religious 
views. 

Franklin's  <Teetl  "^  ^^^"^  days  l)efore  his  death,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  his 
old  friend  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College,  asking  him 
to  give  his  i)ortrait  for  the  college  library,  he  answered  the  inquiry  as  to  his 
own  religious  opinions: 

Here  is  my  creed.  I  believe  in  one  Ood,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  That  He 
governs  it  by  His  providence.  That  He  ought  to  be  worshippt^d.  That  the  most 
acceptable  service  we  render  to  Him  is  doing  good  to  His  other  children.  That  the 
soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  another  life  respect- 
ing its  conduct  in  this.  These  I  take  to  be  the  fundamental  points  in  all  sound 
religion,  and  I  regard  them  as  you  do  in  whatever  sect  I  meet  with  them. 

As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom  you  i)articularly  desire,  I  think 
His  system  of  morals  and  His  religion,  as  He  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world 
ever  saw,  or  is  like  to  see;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  received  various  corrupting 
changes,  and  I  have,  with  most  of  the  present  Dissenters  in  England,  some 
doubts  as  to  His  divinity;  though  it  is  a  question  I  do  not  dogmatize  upon,  having 
never  studied  it,  and  think  it  needless  to  busy  myself  with  it  now,  when  I  exiHJct 
soon  an  opi)ortunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  less  trouble.  I  see  no  harm,  how- 
ever, in  its  l)eing  believed,  if  that  belief  has  the  good  consequence,  as  probably  it 
has,  of  making  His  doctrines  more  respected  and  more  observed;  especially  as  I 
do  not  perceive  that  the  Supreme  takes  it  amiss  by  distinguishing  the  unbe- 
lievers in  His  government  of  the  world  with  any  peculiar  marks  of  his  displeasure. 

'I  shall  only  add,  respecting  myself,  that,  having  exjierienced  the  goodness  of 
that  Being  in  conducting  me  prosperously  through  a  long  life,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  continuance  in  the  next,  though  without  the  smallest  conceit  of  meriting  such 
goodness.    »    *    * 

P.  S. — I  confide  that  you  will  not  expose  me  to  criticism  and  censures  by  pub- 
lishing any  i>art  of  this  c<^)mmunication  to  you.  I  have  ever  let  others  enjoy  their 
religious  sentiments,  without  reflecting  on  them  for  those  that  api)eared  to  me 
unsupportable  or  even  absurd.  All  sects  here,  and  we  luive  a  great  variety,  have 
exi)erienced  my  g^xnl  will  in  assisting  them  with  subscriptions  for  the  building 
their  new  places  of  worship:  and,  as  I  have  never  opposed  any  of  their  doctrines, 
I  hope  to  go  out  of  the  world  in  i)eace  with  them  all." 

As  death  approached  and  Franklin's  strength  failed,  liis 
breathing  became  oppressed,  and  some  one  suggested  a  change 
of  position,  that  he  might  breathe  easier.     Conscious  of  the  change  through  which 
he  was  passing,  he  said:  "A  dying  man  can  do  nothing  easy." 

The  news  of  his  death  wtus  received  with  sorrow  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  &    The  city  of  his  adoption  gave  him  an  honorable  burial.     Four  days  after 

a  Tho  culoif y  wiis  pronounced  by  Dr.  William  Smith. 

*He  died  April  17, 17l«0,  at  U  p.  m.,  aged  84  years  3  months  and  11  days. 
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his  death  his  Ixxly  wjki  hud  at  rest  by  the  side  of  his  lieloved  wife  in  the  biiiial 
ground  of  Christ  Chnrch,  on  Arcli  street,  near  Fifth." 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

^  The  individnalism  which  charaoterize-s  Franklin's  ideas  cf 
the  fiKhU'i'nOi  cen'-  enlture.  and  it  was  also  at  the  basis  of  his  iK)litifal  ei-onomy, 
*"^*^-  is  hieking   in  the  dominant    (Mlucational    ideas  of   onr  time, 

b^'canse  the  concept  of  the  State  has  changed  since  Franklin's  day.  When  th;; 
p.?oi)le  uf  the  American  colonies  became  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  ba.sis 
on  ^vhich  the  new  fonn  of  organization  was  made  to  rest  was  the  individual. 
For  him  the  State  existed;  for  liim  the  mon^  perfc*et  Union  was  formed.  To 
develop  and  prott.H.*t  his  interests  governors  and  legislatures  were  chosen,  and  to 
makv*  his  rights  secure  courts  were  establisht  d  and  judges  appointed. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Detdaration  of  Indejiendence  is  the  equality  of 
individuals.  All  the  provisions  of  the  American  bills  of  rights,  the  most  perma- 
nent parts  of  our  written  <'t»nstitutions,  detuie  the  rights  and  privileges  of  th.e 
individual.  Nor  was  tliis  <  nthrnnement  of  the  individual  limited  to  the  civil 
organization  of  the  eighteenth  century  only:  with  slight  modification,  tht^  sup- 
ix)rt  of  th(i  idea  perceptibly  h^ssening.  it  continue<l  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth (;entur>'.  Not  until  the  industrial  revolution  of  iJSCO-lSOo.  and  the  counter 
industrial  revolution  which  followed,  was  there.  I  may  say,  a  Ix^ginuing  in  the 
definition  of  the  rights,  pri\'ileges.  immunities,  and  functions  of  th(;  St^te  as  in 
any  degree  an  organifc-m  paramount  in  importance  to  the  individual.  As  the 
domination  of  indi\ndualism  at  the  close  of  tlie  eight<fenth  century  is  l)etter  under- 
Kto^)d.  we  are  the  mort*  ama:;ed  that  the  people  of  America  were  able  to  organize 
cith(T  Commonwealth  or  nation.  Chir  amazement  diminishes,  howevtr.  when  we 
reflect  that  the  eightt^»nth  c«  ntuiy  was  a  period  in  which  greater  attention  was 
given  and  more  importance  ;^s^signed  to  the  form  of  the  government  than  to  th  ^ 
concex>t  of  the  State  as  an  organism. 

It  was  a  i)t*riofl  when  the  English-speaking  i)eople  of  America  changed  th-ir 
form  of  government  from  monarchical  to  democratic.  After  long  familiarity 
with  the  monarchical  form  in  England,  its  i>eople  were  accustometl.  as  were 
Englishmen  in  America,  to  associate  particular  functions  with  the  King,  the 
L(»rds.  atid  the  Cimimons.     In  theory  and  in  practice  the  three  estates  of  the 


"Till*  order  of  tho  i>r(»t'f»>su»ii  wii**: 

All  tho  Clvrgy  of  tbo  rity.  lx»fi>iv  th  ^  Corps**. 

The  C'oipst*, 

carried  by  C.itizt  iis. 

Tbe  Pall.  Rupiwrted  })y  the  Prenident  of  the  StAte, 

the  ('hiff-.rii.^li'e,  the  President  of  ihe  Itenk, 

Samuel  Powell.  William  Bingham.  iin«l 

David  Ritteiihouye.  EwiuirrH. 

Mourii«-rs. 

ConniMtin^'  <»f  the  family  of  the  dej^ea^ed.  with  a 

iiii!ii>KM*  of  mrti«'ular  friends. 

Tlie  S««eretarv  and  Members  of  the  Siipivmo 

KXfsMitive  ("ontH'il. 

The  SiM-aker  and  Meinl»ei>;  nf  j^h«'  (JcihmhI  A:^s»mbly. 

.Tndjjesof  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ami  other  Olticers  of  CJoxeniment. 

The  (Jeutlemeii  of  the  Bar. 

The  Mav«)r  and  Curporati<m  of  \hr  Citv  of 

PhiladelphiM. 

Tlie  Print*  rs  of  th**  city,  with  their  Journey  men 

and  Apprentu-es 

The  P}iilo>"Oi)hi<'Hl  S«Mii»ty. 

The  College  of  Phyj-^ciauV. 

Th<*  Cir.ciimnti. 

The  Collejce  of  Philadelphia. 

foundry  f>ther  S^K-ieties    tocretlier  with  a  numerous*  ami  iv-iHTtable  Ixxly  ot  Citizens. 
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realm  were  checks  and  balances  upon  one  another,  so  that  the  aggregate  effect  of 
their  joint  operation  was  the  conservation  of  all  interests  of  the  English  people. 

.       «    H  When  the  people  of  America  initiated  an  independent  gov- 

vices  and  substi  emment  and  made  written  constitutions  they  supplied  the 
*^*^-  place  of  the  crown  and  tlie  peerage  with  democratic  devices 

by  which  the  three  departments  of  government — executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial—should  be  ma<le  and  functioned  as  checks  and  balances  one  on  another. 
These  devices  are  now  seldom  thought  of,  because  long  familiarity  ^vith  their 
oi)eration  has  generateil  mental  habits,  and  indeed  has  imparted  to  these  devices 
the  functional  value  so  long  attributed  to  the  three  English  estates.  These 
devices  are  chiefly  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  factors  in  the  civil  formula, 
different  ofl&cial  terms  and  powers  for  the  two  Houses,  a  different  term  and  a  dif- 
ferent i)Ower  for  the  Executive,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  combination  of  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  authority,  as  in  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  and  still  different 
terms  and  lowers  for  the  judiciary.  Thus  the  longer  term  of  the  Senate  coun- 
terbalances the  short  term  of  the  House,  and  possibly  its  turmoil.  The  Execu- 
tive term  and  the  veto  power  check  the  possible  aggression  of  the  legislative,  and 
the  term  and  emoluments  of  the  judiciary  contribute  not  only  to  its  independence, 
but  also  to  preserve  a  check  and  balance  upon  the  legislative  and  the  Executive. 

In  practice  these  mere  meclianics  of  government  are  of  far 
matJf orihl^r^ vnhie!  ^^^^  import  than  was  imputed  to  them  during  the  lifetime  of 
Franklin.  Democracy  finds  its  safeguard  in  men  leather  than  in 
political  mechanics.  The  phrase  ' '  checks  and  balances " "  is  seldom  heard  outside  of 
the  lecture  room.  In  i)laco  of  mere  devices  i)ublic  oriinion  restrains  and  directs 
public  servants.  Government  in  America  is  government  by  public  opinion.  In 
the  eigliteenth  century  it  was  thought  tliat  democratic  government  could  be  insured 
by  adoi>ting  administrative  devices.  Then  tlicre  were  no  political  parties  in 
which  the  individual  was  swallowed  up.  Then  individualism  wbs  paramount. 
Franklin's  system  of  self-culture  was  therefore  a  phase  of  the  evolution  of 
national  education.  *  No  one  at  the  close  of  the  nin*'teenth  century  is  so  conspicu- 
ous as  a  self-educated  man  as  was  Franklin  at  tlie  dose  of  the  eighteenth.  There 
are  always  eminent  citizens  who  are  largely  self-educated,  but  they  rist*  to  emi- 
nence not  as  did  Franklin,  in  many  departments  of  human  activity,  but  usually 
by  reason  of  their  groat  wealth,  obtained  by  controlling  vast  industrial  com]>ina- 
tions.  Tlie  most  eniineut  self-educated  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America 
was  Linc^Dln.  yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  him  with  Franklin.  Fulton. 
Greeley,  Andrew  Johnson.  Roger  Sherman,  not  to  mention  eminent  living  Ameri- 
cans, were  self-educated,  yet  save  that  they  were  self-taught  they  can  not  justly 
be  compare<l  with  Franklin.  Nor  with  justice  can  he  l>e  comj)are<l  with  tliem. 
Each  was  an  individual,  a  unit,  a  self-centered  soul,  capable  of  sirving  the  race. 
Franklin  is  better  known  ti»  the  world  to-day  than  all  the  college  men  of  Ameri(»a 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  This  fact  in  no  way  depreciates  the  many  nor 
exalts  the  one. 

But  litUo  do  or  <.»aii  tho  Ik'sI  of  us; 

That  little  is  achieved  through  liborty. 
Who.  then,  dares  hold,  cimanoii>atod  thufl. 

His  fell(»w  shall  continue  bound?    Not  I. 
Who  live,  love,  labor  freely,  nor  di*?U8.s 

A  brother's  right  to  freedom.    That  Ls  '■  Why/' 

It  is  the  enfranchiseil  man  who  exalts  himself  by  exalting  the 
cnf5»^feemeinr^^  race.  Franklin  is  like  Lincoln  and  the  rest  in  evolving  a  cul- 
tured indi\iduality.  In  him  the  distinctions  of  nature  were 
preser\-ed.  Too  often  are  thcjy  lost  in  educxition.  He  did  not  sacrifice  the  means 
to  the  end  in  educatiim.  Life  was  larger  than  any  schoolr(-H>m  he  could  have 
entered.    Yet  the  chief  ol^stacle  in  the  way  of  popular  goveiiiment  is  likely  to  be 
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the  iudividual.  He  believes  that  denKXTacy  exists  for  him:  that  h<?  is  the  state; 
that  the  elector  is  tenaut  in  common  of  tho  estate  of  sovereignty.  Therefore  he 
easily  concludes  tluit  the  loss  there  is  of  government  the  more  there  is  of  liberty. 
Franldin's  citizen  is  not  so.  Self-cnlture  is  self-control,  and  individual  self-con- 
trol is  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Because  Franklin  is  eo  individu- 
alistic, his  concept  of  the  state  irf  elusive  to  many.  '*  Where  is  the  8tat«?"  say 
they,  *'  if  the  aggregate  Ije  only  of  individuals? "  '*  How  can  there  be  a  common 
I)olicy  if  the  individual  is  the  measure  of  the  stater*'  Franklin  would  answer: 
**  The  enfranchised  individual  is  the  highest  i^roduct  of  this  world,  bec4vuse  he  is 
a  product  of  which  every  man  by  self -culture  can  be  an  example.  Even  if  tho 
father  fails  to  reach  the  high  level  of  excellence,  the  son  may  build  higher.  Cul- 
ture habits  are  hereditary;  self-restraint  tells  in  the  blood.'*  When  the  doctrine 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independenco  is  fully  applied,  Franklin  would  say,  every 
man  is  enfranchised;  that  is,  when  he  is  individually  self -cultured.  Not  until  a 
man  can  fully  identify  himself  is  he  educatc'd.  For  this  reason  education  is  an 
evolution,  and  as  we  commonly  know  it,  w^e  know  it  only  in  single,  and  often  in 
isolated  phases. 

It  is  the  man,  the  individual,  that  is  the  determining  element  in  life.  Jeffer- 
son's chief  service  to  his  countrymen  was  in  teaching  them  that  the  foundation 
of  government  is  in  men,  not  in  things.  Franklin  makes  unselfishness  the  chief 
virtue,  therefore  his  educational  process  is  difficult.  Judged  wholly  by  utilitarian  - 
ends,  unselfishness  is  the  most  desirable  thing  in  tho  world.  Unfortunately  tho 
prevailing  concept  of  the  state  leads  to  other  things  which  largely  dominate  life. 
The  state  has  few  rights  that  the  individual  feels  bound  to  respect.  The  state,  it 
is  too  often  said,  owes  a  man  this  or  that,  a  living,  a  profession,  an  office,  an 
opportunity,  whereas  in  truth  the  individual  owes  these  to  the  state.  Franklin 
sees  in  the  state  the  joint  contribution  of  sane  men.  Others,  though  not  all  others, 
see  in  the  stiite  an  opx)ortunity  for  ix>rsonal  advantage. 

Arc  Franklin's  ideas  of  education  antiquated  and  at  present 
Adamses Vioas'.'^    ^'    irrelevant?    Has  the  system  inaugurated  by  Adams — education 

by  the  state  at  public  expense — produced  tlie  highest  type  of 
individuals  and  tho  perfect  state?  Do  the  professional  schools,  as  suggested  by 
Jefferson,  train  the  chief  thinkers  in  each  generation?  Is  there  any  neglect  of  tho 
individual  in  public  school  education  to-day?  Are  Ixiys  and  girls  trained  like  an 
army  or  taxight  like  citizens? 

In  Franklin's  time  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
laSS^fiirH'^irJir^"    almost  wholly  rural .    One  person  in  thirty-three  was  to  be  found 

in  a  city  in  1790,  the  year  when  Franklin  died.  To-day  one  per- 
son of  every  four  of  our  x>opulation  is  living  in  a  city.  Not  one  thirty-third  but- 
one-fourth  of  <.)ur  pcjpulation  is  urban.  In  cities  tlien  the  test  of  the  values  of 
various  methods  of  education  will  l>e  determined.  Are  the  children  in  cities  taught 
by  groups  and  masses  c»r  individually?  Are  they  habituated  to  self-culture  and 
to  thinking  or  is  the  proc(^ss  through  which  they  are  passed  mechanical  rather 
than  a  culture  ijrcx'ess?  Are  our  cities  a  problem  in  government  that  is  likely  to 
test  the  virtue  <»f  the  republican  idea?  In  cities  the  greatest  liberties  are  taken 
with  the  rights  and  privil<^ges  of  (itiz<ms.  Hardly  a  city  in  America  owns  its 
franchises.  Most  of  these  have  l)een  grante<l  to  astute  individuals,  with  no  res- 
ervation comi)ensatory  in  degree  to  the  city.  The  inhabitantit  of  cities  seem  to 
care  the  le:ust  and  know  the  least  about  their  local  government.  In  the  largest 
(ities  and  in  the  most  ignorant  wards  devotion  to  merely  partisan  selfishness  is 
more  excessive  than  in  the  rural  districts.  Yet  even  in  these  districts  the  urban 
carelessness  is  gaining  entrance.  The  me<'hanical  methods  of  a  too  formal  state 
system  of  education  foster  panarchic  evils.  So  much  allowance  miu^t  be  made  for 
human  nature,  it  may  be  said  that  a  tendency  should  not  be  construed  as  a  men- 
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acing  ^vil.  A  recognized  tendency  signifies  that  some  more  -pertect  adjustment 
should  be  made. 

In  the  early  years  of  public  school  agitation,  about  IS^io,  the 
flcations  for  the  advocates  of  State  education  imputed  to  it  the  virtues  of  a 
francliifle.  panacea  for  social  and  political  ills.    Education  would  establish 

a  new  order,  a  regime  of  intelligence.  An  educational  qualification  would  insure 
the  State  against  abuses.  New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  to  suggest  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  the  electors;  New  York  followed  in  1846;  it  was  discussed 
in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  failed  to  win  sufficient  support  to 
incorporate  it  in  either  the  constitutions  or  the  laws.  It  was  suggested  freely 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  but  the  suggestion  came  from  those 
who  feared  negro  domination.  Not  only  did  it  fail  to  be  included  in  Southern 
constitutions  and  laws,  but  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  took  typical  form 
in  a  provision  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  of  1868 — that 
no  educational  qualification  should  ever  be  required  for  any  person  to  become  an 
elector;  a  provision  reversed  by  a  clause  of  the  Mississippi  constitution  of  1890. 

South  Carolina  in  1895  copied  the  Mississippi  provision  of  five  years  before, 
requiring  an  elector  to  be  able  to  read  or  to  explain  any  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  made  the  additional  provision  that  after  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  he 
must  be  able  both  to  read  and  to  write  any  section  of  the  constitution,  or  show 
that  he  owns  and  has  i)aid  taxes  during  the  previous  year  on  proi)erty  within  the 
State  assessed  at  $300  or  more.  Obviously  the  educational  qualification  is  meas- 
ured as  an  equivalent,  politically,  to  the  ownership  of  proi)erty.  A  proi)erty 
qualification  has  always  been  defended  as  a  means  of  anchoring  men  to  the  State. 
The  qualifications  of  the  elector,  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
of^tSe  stet^''^'^''  signify  how  public  opinion  decides  that  the  state  shall  be  con- 
served.  A  man  having  a  fixed  residence;  possessing  real  or 
personal  property  taxed  within  the  State;  able  to  read  or  to  write  or  professing 
belief  in  a  prescribed  religious  creed,  is  one  who,  by  the  theory  of  the  nature  of 
the  State  that  has  obtained  from  time  to  time,  may  be  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs.  Franklin  believed  in  manhood  suffrage,  but  for  reasons  of 
expediency  thought  that  only  men  possessing  taxable  property  should  vote. 

There  is  an  interesting  history  connected  with  the  religious-test  clause  in  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  of  1776,  which  was  made  by  a  convention  of  which 
Franklin  was  president.  At  the  time  when  the  convention  was  in  session  in  Phil- 
adelphia, several  eminent  clergymen,  among  whom  were  Muhlenberg  and  Prov- 
ost Smith,  of  the  university,  fearing  that  the  State  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
infidels  and  atheists,  communicated  to  Franklin  their  desire  to  call  on  him  and 
present  a  petition,  to  be  handed  by  him  to  the  convention,  requesting  it  to  pre- 
scribe a  religious  qualification  for  electors  and  officeholders.  Franklin,  with  char- 
acteristic urbanity,  replied  that  he  would  call  on  them.  Greatly  pleased,  they 
drew  up  a  provision  which  he  duly  presented.  It  was  a  religious  test  to  apply 
alike  to  the  elector  and  the  elected,  but  Franklin,  who  was  no  friend  of  religious 
qualifications  for  either  voters  or  officials,  succeeded  in  limiting  the  requirement 
to  members  of  the  assembly,  and  by  eliminating  the  electors  and  all  other  civil 
officers  and  magistrates  from  the  operation  of  the  provision,  considered  that  he 
had  made  it  as  harmless  as  it  was  jwssible  to  do  and  satisfy  the  party  represented 
by  Smith  and  Muhlenberg.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley  he  expressed  his  com- 
fortable sensations  that  the  pro\'i8ion  was  to  affect  only  the  few  men  who  would 
be  chosen  to  the  assembly. 

Though  the  American  Commonwealth  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  individ- 
ual waa  conceived  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  civil  system,  experience  has  taught 
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nfl  tliat  the  conserration  of  the  State  re  sts  with  the  imli vidnal ,  and  we  are  beffin- 
nin^'  to  learn  that  the  safety  of  the  hidividiial  depends  npon  the  State.  Tlxe 
nnreaBonaldeness  of  an  edncational  qnalification  for  the  voter  is  thought  to  1)0 
established  by  merely  quoting  the  familiar  doctrines  of  the  Det-laration  of  Inde- 
pendence. That  organic  body,  the  State,  dei>ends  upon  other  resources  than  taxes 
for  its  existence.  The  functions  of  the  State  were  obscure  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  they  are  now  only  T^eginniug  to  be  understood.  Individualism  strictly 
applied  in  the  State  would  never  estal^lish  public  institutions  other  tlian  thor^e  of 
a  ininitive  nature.  In  this  resix^t  the  States  of  the  ancient  world  were  individ- 
ualistic; some  of  them  proA-ided  public  amusements;  none  establishcnl  hospitals, 
lal>oratories,  or  schools  for  the  unfortunate,  or  asylums,  or  reformatories.  The 
modem  concept  of  the  State  is  based  on  the  idea  that  society  is  organic  and 
the  State  itself  an  organ  of  society. 

It  may  bo  said  that  Franklin's  jdan  for  self -culture  fails  to  a'^complish  all  the 
ends  that  society  must  accomplish  in  order  to  Iw  fully  protected;  that  the  State 
must  take  the  initiative  when  the  indi\idual  will  not,  and,  for  the  safety  of  all, 
that  the  State  must  supi^ose  that  the  individual  'will  not.  This  idea  is  at  the  l)asis 
of  all  compulsory  schemes  of  eilucation.  It  is  claimed  that  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, though  cominoidy  acknowle<lged,  are  often  remot«^;  indce<l,  so  i*emote  that 
the  State  must  become  the  official  trustee  of  childhood  and  do  for  the  child  what 
the  parent  or  guanlian  may  negle<!t  or  refuse  to  do.  Adams  prescribes  this  ser\ico 
of  the  State  not  for  the  child,  but  for  the  State  itself.  The  State  is  best  protected 
when  its  ijihabitants  possess  a  maximum  amtmnt  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  which 
an  amount,  prescril^ed  by  State  ex])erience,  is  required  of  each  individual.  Thus 
State  education  is  for  the  State;  stdf -culture  is  for  the  individual.  The  State  profits 
frequently  by  the  self -culture  of  individuals,  but  its  administration  of  the  public 
business  is  keyed  not  by  the  degree  of  cultTire  in  individuals,  but  by  the  average 
intelligence  of  all  the  iuhalntants. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  teaching  is  the  common 
culty  i*n  UaohlnK.'  ^  incaiKM'ity  of  pupils  to  realize  that  their  studies  are  at  all  related 
to  themselves;  that  in  any  way  they  themselves  are  responsible 
for  themselves;  that  self-culture  is  not  a  task  prescribed,  but  a  means  and  instru- 
ment of  power.  Nor  is  this  incapacity  limitt^l  to  pupils  in  all  grades  of  public  and 
private  schools:  it  is  the  difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  obstacle,  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Franklin  occasionally  confesses  that  he  never  learned  to  be  orderly, 
and  chiefly  because  he  di<l  not  like  to  l>e  orderly.  His  dislike  of  order  and  orderly 
habits  narrowly  escaped  developing  into  laziness.  In  some  men  it  would  have 
proved  a  cause  of  i-uin;  in  Franklin,  fortunately,  it  was  hedged  in  and  limited  in 
its  effects  by  other  habits  and  qualities.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  individual  is 
averse  to  self-culture  in  some  one  dinxrtion.  It  is  necessary  for  his  welfare  as  a  cit- 
izen of  a  State  that  he  should  Im?  cultured  in  enough  dirt»ctions  to  make  it  safe  that 
he  be  freely  at  large.  Adams's  idea  is  of  greater  value  to  sotiety  than  Franklin's; 
Fnmklin's  idea  is  of  more  value  to  the  individual  tlian  Adams's.  The  two  ideas 
fairly  measure  two  c<mcepts  of  the  State — one  that  the  individual  is  at  the  center 
of  tht>  civil  system,  the  other  that  the  State  is  an  organism  and  the  individual  la 
only  a  pjirt. 

Clearly  we  have  left  the  first  idea  far  Ix'hind,  and  purely  for  economic  reasons. 
It  is  not  an  idea  which,  strictly  applied,  with  all  the  allowanc?s  that  must  l)e 
made  for  human  nature,  will  promote  the  geuenil  welfare.  The  State  will  gain 
by  men  of  the  Franklin  tjT^e:  it  can  not  perform  its  functions  if  it  deix'nds  solely 
UT>on  men  of  that  type;  it  must  therefore  apply  Adams's  idea  of  education,  and 
re<iuire  of  all  its  inlialntants  what  many  would  not  do  for  themselves,  and  aU 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  as  for  the  State  itself. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  "  What  education  is  best?"    *'  Which  is  of  more  value. 
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Franklin *B  or  Adams  £  idea?*'    It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  lanst  first  agree  on  crar 
terms,  and  I  know  none  so  wise  here  as  Plato. 

,1  fl  f  Then  let  us  not  leave  the  meaning  of  education  ambignons 

of  ^wration  ^  ^^  defined.    At  present  when  we  speak  in  terms  of  iiraise  or 

'  blame  about  the  bringing  up  of  each  person  we  call  one  man 
educated  and  another  uneducated,  altliougn  the  uneducated  man  may  be  some- 
times very  well  educated  for  the  calling  of  a  retail  trader,  or  of  a  captain  of  a 
ship,  and  the  like.  For  we  are  not  speaking  of  education  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  but  of  that  other  <)^ucAtion  in  virtue  from  youth  upward,  which  makes  a 
man  eagerly  pursue  the  ideal  perfection  of  citizenship  and  teaches  him  bow 
rightly  to  rule  and  how  to  obey.  Tins  is  the  only  training  which,  upon  onr  view, 
would  bo  characterized  as  education;*  that  other  sort  of  training,  which  aims  at 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  lx)dily  strengtli,  or  mere  cleverness  apart  from  intel- 
ligence and  jm^ttice,  is  mean  ami  illiberal^  and  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  educa- 
tion at  alL  But  let  us  not  quarrel  with  one  another  about*  the  name,  provided 
that  the  proposition  which  has  just  been  granted  hold  good,  to  ^-it,  that  those 
who  are  rigntly  educate  generally  become  good  men.  Neither  must  we  cast  a 
^ght  upon  education,  which  is  the  first  and  fairest  thing  that  the  best  of  men 
can  ever  have,  and  which,  though  liable  to  take  a  wrong  direction,  is  capable  of 
reformation.  And  this  work  of  reformation  is  the  great  business  of  every  man 
while  he  lives.  ^' 

Education,  tlien,  is  self -culture,  self-control,  the  work  of  refor- 
toni??*^^^^"^^^'  ^^^^^^^'  rightly  to  rule  and  rightly  to  obey.  If  the  ideals  of 
democracy  be  true  (and  by  democracy  must-  be  included  popu- 
lar government  in  the  republican  form  and  monarchical  government  combined, 
as  is  that  of  England,  with  popular  representation,  becauBC  to  whatsoever  degree  a 
government  is  representative  it  tends  inevitably  toward  democracy) ,  the  educa- 
tion of  which  Plato  speaks  is  attainable,  to  some  degi*ee,  by  all  sane  persons. 
Mere  learning  is  not  and  can  not  be  education.  All  that  acquisition  of  facts  to 
which  BO  many  hours  of  youth  are  given  by  force  of  our  common  system  of  pub- 
lic and,  indeed,  of  private  education  contributes  little  to  the  education  of  the  Pla- 
tonic kind.  Acquisition  of  facts  may  supplant  training;  it  may  utterly  fail  to 
teach  a  man  •'how  rightly  to  rule  and  how  to  obey."  The  strength  of  Franklin's 
idea  of  education,  self -culture,  consists  in  its  equivalence  to  the  Platonic  defini- 
tion.   The  Greek  and  the  American  here  meet  on  common  ground. 

State  education  must  have  the  Platonic  ideal  in  order  to  make  the  perfect  state 
posdble.  The  evolution  of  the  race,  of  society  as  part,  of  the  individual  as  part, 
is  the  evolution  of  the  State.  Artifice^  devices,  instruments,  systems,  these  are 
often  tyrants  that  usurj^  the  rightful  sovereign,  ideas.  The  citizen  leads  the  State, 
not  the  State  the  citizen. 

Society  is  an  illusion  to  the  young  citizen.  It  lies  before  him 
^^^T^»  citizon  r.  the  ^  rigid*  repose,  with  certain  names,  men,  and  institutions 
rootei  like  oak  trees  to  the  center,  round  which  all  arrange 
themselves  the  best  they  can.  But  the  <^d  statesman  teows  that  society  is  fluid; 
there  are  no  Bxtch.  roots  and  centers,  but  any  particle  may  suddenly  become  the 
center  of  the  movement  and  comi)el  the  system  to  gyrate  round  it.  as  every  man 
of  a  strong  will,  like  Piaistratus  or  Cromwell,  does  for  a  time,  and  every  man  of 
truth,  like  Plato  or  Paul,  does  forever.  *  *  *  To  educate  the  wise  man  the 
state  exists;  and  with  the  apx»earance  of  the  wise  man  the  state  expires.  The 
appearance  of  character  makes  the  state  unnecessary.  The  wise  man  is  the  state. 
*  *  *  They  only  who  build  on  ideas  build  for  eternity;  *  *  ♦  the  form  of 
government  whicn  prevails  is  the  expression  of  what  cultivation  exists  in  the 
population  which  permits  it.  '> 

Thus,  after  all,  the  state  is  only  an  idea.  Although  all  compose  it,  its  confines 
are  known  only  to  the  few  who  can  compass  it  in  thought.  The  futiire  of  democ- 
racy depmids  upon  many  elements,  conditions,  and  combinations.  Whatever 
phase  of  it  exists  at  any  time,  the  state  which  functions  that  democracy  will  have 
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• 
a  servu-e  which  it  iihnie  can  iwrfonii.  the  {service  of  taking  care  of  its  own,  of 
iM^riMjtuatin^  it.st4f.  The  s«>lf-cultnrtMl  man,  the  man  wh<»  is  o<liicato<l  in  the  Pla- 
tonic iicnse,  lives,  thinks,  and  mores,  and  if  the  «tat<;  l>e  moral,  with  little  prefer- 
ence for  the  mere  form  of  govoniment.  This  indeiK-ndence,  like  character  itself, 
distiniruishes  the  individual.  Plato  or  Franklin  conld  1»*3  content  to  live  under 
any  form  of  government  founded  on  justice  and  virtUL*.  S<xTates  deult  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  state  when  he  obeyed  its  law  and  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock. 

In  our  own  country  public  education  n<M?ds  to  concern  itself 
(■.iT^-u.'"^'""^  '"  *"'^''"   ^'^li^'fly  ^th  maintaining  a  high  ideal.     Tliat  ideal  is  the  citizen 

who  is  ca])able  <.»f  rightly  ruling,  if  called  to  rule,  and  of  rijjhtly 
olH-'j-ing.  if  called  t^)  olnn'.  In  such  an  id<*al  all  can  find  siitisfaction.  comfoiLaud 
encouragement.  "Whether  ihe  l>f>y  1m»  some  young  Franklin,  devot^nl  to  self -cul- 
ture, that  ••  work  of  reformation  **  which  is  "the  great  business  of  every  man 
while  lie  lives,*'  or  whether  h<?  be  that  l>oy  who  tinds  himself  in  the  public  school 
and  there  is  ever  ill  at  ease  and  takes  up  tht?  work  of  the  day  without  interest  or 
understanding;  whether  the  ont?  lK)y  or  the  other,  later  in  life,  when  a  child  but 
older  grown  he  enters  among  the  resxxmsibilities  of  manhood,  of  the  state,  of 
s^H-iety,  the  pctrfection  of  citizenship  must  still  l>e  held  np  to  him  as  the  ideal. 
Self-t:ulture  diKch)s«:s  this  idtral,  l)ut  the  diauands  of  soLual  efliciency,  realized 
more  clearly  now  than  in  Franklin's  time,  make  it  nec'essary  for  the  state  to  hold 
up  this  ideal  also.  To  in:iny  the  f<Uitv  can  only  scx»m  an  oliR*ure  mass  of  regula- 
tions, ordinances,  and  laws,  offering  rewards  and  punishments,  but  this  conception 
»»f  the  stat^j  is  his  who  desires  chietly  "the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  bodily  strengtli, 
or  m(?re  chjvcmess  apart  from  intelligence  and  justice.-'  In  a  great  measure, 
therefore,  the  influence  of  Franklin  on  America  has  bwm  Platonic.  The  jx?rfec- 
t^on  of  citizen.ship  is  the  id(»al  which  he  would  raise  for  the  iwopleof  the  Republic. 
Aci'ording  to  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  iudivid- 
«oiitnry  Uhrji  oi"  tli«  ual  was  the  cenU-r  ot  all  mterests;  t^>  promote  his  welfare  was 
^^•**'--  the  chief  fiUK:ti<»n  of  education,  c*conomy,  and  government. 

For  him  existed  th<:  State  and  the  nation.  Franklin  shovrs  the  influence  of  this 
dominant  idea:  indeed  he  could  not  es^.-ajw  it.  It  was  formulated  in  the  Com- 
monwealth constitutions:  in  tlu?  National  Constitution:  in  laws,  ordinances,  and 
s<K'i:il  cust<.)ms  f>f  his  d;iy.     No  one  then  conceived  the  State  to  ho  an  organioin. 

It  was  a  compjut  or  ligretnueut  among  iudi\  idnaLs,  their  cre- 
mXwii'S."''"    '"'   '^^*'»-     "^^^^  i^^^-ii  whi<h  distinguish(»s  the  closing  thought  of 

the  ninet<K?nth  century  was  s'-arcely  born  at  tlie  close  of  the 
eight  'cntli — that  the  individual  is  only  a  part  of  the  living  organism — the  State. 
S<x-ial  efficiency  was  practically  imiMi:>;sible  among  a  people  who,  for  want  of 
means  of  transiM>rt:ition.  were  strangers  to  one  another.  Ideas  require  good 
roads,  and  no  i>e<>ple  can  Ik;  iK^mogeneous  that  kicks  <?iiher.  Not  until  the  iKH>ple 
of  the  United  States  were  made  neigh]x)rs  one  of  another  by  canals,  railroads, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  and  by  the  assocriatious  that  these  imply,  v*'as  the 
idea  of  the  organi<'  luiture  of  the  State  sufficiently  plain  to  Income  fonnulated  in 
coustitution  of  government.  "  The  riglits  at  lalx.>r  "  provides  one  of  the  clauses 
of  th"  declaration  of  rights  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
isOi) — •»  The  riglits  of  labor  shall  have  just  prot«H.ti<m  through  laws  calculated  to 
KevMiro  the  laborer  i)roper  n-wards  for  his  service,  and  to  promote  the  industrial 
welfare  of  the  Stat^\"  And  again:  "  Wat^r^'  being  esential  to  industrial  pros- 
IK'rity,  of  limited  amouTit,  and  <*asy  of  diversioTi  fr<.im  it^!•  natural  chiijinels,  its 
control  must  be  in  the  Stat<.',  whit-h,  in  providing  for  its  ns<.\  shall  equally  guard 
all  the  interests  involved."  Provisions  of  this  kind  are  rare  in  Amt^rican  State 
constitutions,  though  far  le;-s  rare  than  they  ynM  lie  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. They  signify  that  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  Stat<?  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual has  rights,  and  indeed  that,  as  against  the  individual,  the  Stut^j  has  rights 
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paramonnt.    They  imply  that  we  recognize  that  the  State  is  an  organism  possess- 
ing functions. 

Similar  proTisions,  in  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  this  idea,  may  be  found  in 
the  State  constitutions  since  1870,  defining  the  obligations  of  the  executive  v.  the 
legislative  and  the  judiciary,  and,  twenty  years  later,  those  defining  the  func- 
tions obligatory  upon  administrative  officers.  Provisions  of  this  kind — and  they 
vaiy  in  the  degree  to  which  they  imply  or  express  the  organic  nature  of  the  St«te — 
were  unknown  in  Franklin's  time. 

Political  economists  now  as  then  talk  and  write  of  labor, 
icJuftho^mod^n^"^  wages,  ix)pulation,  manufactures,  value,  money,  taxation,  and 
trade,  but  the  words  and  phrases,  though  in  part  the  same, 
have  unlike  meanings.  To  the  modem  political  economist  they  signify  chiefly 
functions  of  society  and  of  the  state,  not  entitled' to  be  exploited  by  individuals 
only.  Political  economy  now  is  the  science  of  human  relations;  in  the  time  of 
Franklin  it  was  chiefly  an  explanation  of  causes  conducing  to  the  wealth  of 
niitions  and  of  individuals.  Franklin  was  in  no  sense  a  systematic  political  econ- 
omist. Though  he  has  much  to  say,  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  relativity  of  men 
and  of  nations,  he  measures  the  whole  as  an  aggregation  of  individuals  rather 
than  as  an  organism  of  which  the  individual  is  a  functional  part.  Efficiency 
with  him  is  individual  efficiency.  Individual  economy  will  bo  national  wealth 
because  each  is  wealthy;  an  economist  of  to-day  e^isily  understands  how  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  state  may  have  forms  of  wealth,  and  yet  the  state  and  the  individ- 
uals be  functionally  poor.  The  state  or  the  nation,  to  Franklin,  is  an  efl;ect,  not  a 
cause;  a  resultant,  not  a  determining  factor  in  life.  His  i)olitical  economy  is  in 
conse<iuence  individualistic,  not  dynamic,  systematic,  or  organic. 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  present  conclusions  in  x>olitical  economy  will 
suffer,  or  rather  gain,  by  change,  and  that  the  economists  of  to-day  may  not  fare 
so  well  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  as  has  Franklin.  The  economic  conclusions  of 
to-day  came  by  way  of  Franklin,  and,  as  in  th<5  case  of  our  ideas  of  labor,  of  sub- 
sistence and  population,  and  of  a  standard  of  living,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
him.  If  he  were  living  to-day  he  would  illuminate  political  economy  as  he  found 
it,  and  by  investigation  and  experiment  leave  it  at  his  death  well  advanced. 

In  the  direction  of  government  he  was  far  ahead  of  most  of 
menf  *^^  ^^  K'^>'«rii-  jj^g  contemporaries.  Indeed,  I  know  of  but  one ,  James  Wilson , 
who  kept  pace  with  him.  He  clearly  saw  and  frequently 
declared  that  the  test  of  government  is  administration;  indeed  that,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  administration  is  government.  This  notion  was  novel  in  his  day. 
Both  Franklin  and  Wilson  advanced  and  elaborated  it  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
but  even  there  it  fell  meaningless  to  many.  No  conviction  wrought  out  by  many 
years  of  public  life  was  clearer  to  Franklin,  and  he  elaborated  it  in  the  last  great 
speech  of  his  life,  the  si)eech  which,  undoubtedly,  gave  us  the  National  Constitution. 

Because  he  believed  that  the  Constitution  was  administrable,  he  supported  it 
and  urged  his  colleagues  to  support  it.  To  him  and  to  Wilson  the  Con.stitution 
was  not,  as  so  commonly  represented  by  later  writers  on  the  subject,  '*  a  fetich." 
He  knew  that  it  contains  no  mysterious  remedies  for  human  folly.  Much  as 
Jefferson  has  been  criticised  for  his  lack  of  admiration  of  the  Constitution,  he 
stands  with  Franklin  and  Wilson,  believing  that  the  entire  instrument  is  purely 
administrative.  The  wisdom  of  this  belief  we  know,  for,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion is  administrable,  it  has  not  gone  the  way  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Franklin,  like  Plato,  is  a  citizen  of  all  time.  In  him  we  find  the  old  and  the 
new.  It  was  prophetic  when  he  said  that  he  seemed  to  have  projected  himself 
into  posterity.  Explanations  will  never  be  lacking  of  the  secret  of  Franklin's 
power.    Was  it  in  his  self-culture?    Was  it  in  his  humanity?    Was  it  his  love  of 
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tnith  luul  liiH  TuiwliishneKs?    \Vi;s  it  the  diroctner^s  ami  fwiiiii y  of  liiB  vision?    Was 
it  Ms  fnendly  relations  Uii«l  .syuiiKitliy  with  all  sort.s  ami  cornliliuiis  i>f  mRiir 

With  all,  at  last,  he  Ktaadb  iu  ti».uv  rt^latifjiis.  His  ovm  life  -was  a  refonnaEtinn, 
aiid  he  had  the  (N>ura;^e  to  disclose  tlio  i>rocc*HK.  Tim*',  lie  is  gt»neric  and  typical. 
Not  all  that  he  did  do»»s  he  couimeiid  t;»  others  to  d«>.  Hiuuaii  uaturif  is  not  to  be 
taken  t«H>  litexidly.  He  was  a  luaii.  and  that  in {raiic^— limitation.  Yet,  becatise 
Franklin  wa8  Franklin,  tho  wi»rld  will  contiime  to  nnvail  BtatuetJ  of  him. 
Fr;n;klin.  V\'as]i:ii;rton,  and  Lincoln  are  th(^  three  Americans 
rniiikiin  iiml  Lin-   vrlio.Ke  faeeB  arc  lH?st  known,  and  t>f  the^o  Franklin  and  Lincoln 

toll:. 

rank  amoiuc  the  fevr  prreiit  iiilii  of  all  time.  Neither  Tras  free 
from  the  infii*mities  of  jrenius.  Earli  liad  calm  conrideneo  in  the  ultimate  trinmpb 
of  ri;^hr  over  wroTi*;,  of  wisdom  f>ver  folly,  vt  unf^elfishness  over  Helfishnees,  and 
of  the  reij^ni  (»f  jnotiet>  amoT:i<  all  i)tv>iile}^.  Earli  ehorri-d  th»^  world  by  a  Hi-ing 
faith  iu  immortality,  a  faith  tliat  nuike<  the  peat  fi^nrt'S  of  the  paat  cast  a  long 
light  into  the  future. 

If  Franklin's  ideas  of  edu'*atinn.  evonomy.  and  ;?t)vt'n!nient  KO»^m  to  some  primi- 
tive, they  are  at  least  fundamental.  Familiarity  ^mh  rJiem  brings  us  to  frlendfi 
and  good  eom})any.  It  is  well  f<n*  a  youtli  to  lni'>w  well  a  former  age  and  the 
great  men  of  oldtn  tiiue.     Tlwy  iiiinisti-r  conK'^lati'oj,  siijing — 

Best  of  PtrangerR,  we  also  are  ]w>etr^.  ae(»ording  t<.>  (fur  alality.  of  the  l)eBt  and 
noblest  tragedy:  for  onr  whole  state  i.s  lui  imitation  of  the  liest  and  noldeet  life, 
which  we  aflirin  to  l)e.  indeed,  tlie  very  truth  of  tragedy.  You  are  poet^rt  and  we 
are  jioets,  your  rivals  and  antagonist  w  in  tht*  noblest  of  dramas,  wliich  true  law, 
and  that  only,  can  carrj-  out  in  act,  as  onr  hoin*  is. 

^      "  The  ruler  of  the  universe  has  ordered  all  things  with  a  view 

bloi'Wi^"^  ""  "'*^  ^^  *^^  in*ef4ervatioii  and  i)erf«*<^tj<>ii  of  the  whole,  and  each  Mrt 
hais  an  ai>p:>int<;d  state  of  action  and  iiassion;  and  the  smallest 
action  or  passitm  of  any  part  affecting  the  minutest  fraction  has  a  presiding  min- 
ister. And  one  of  these  portions  of  the  uni\erse  is  thine  own.  stubborn  man, 
which,  howevei'  little,  has  the  whole  in  ^■i"w:  and  yon  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  this  and  eveiy  othcrr  tTeaticm'is  for  th«.>  sake  of  the  whole,  and  in  order  that 
the  life  of  the  whole  may  1h>  blessed,  and  that  yuu  are  created  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole,  and  not  the  whole  for  the  sake  ^)f  you." 


APPENDIX  I. 
n^OPOSALS  RKT.ATINU  T< »  THK  KDri'ATInN  « >F  YOUTH  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

AOVEKTiKT'MKNT   T«  >   THK   UJIAJ^KK. 

It  boB  loTip  ln>(»n  rogrretteil  uh  a  m'wfortuTio  to  tlio  y.iiilli  of  this  i)rnvinno  that  we  havp  Tionrad- 
oiny  in  wJiifh  thvy  mi)rlit  rtH-*'ive  tli<'  n^'*'oiiipllHhi:."!»ts  of  u  iiurulur  oduoatiou.  Th«^  followine 
|ittiH*rf)f  liiiits  towurtl  forininjr  h  vlaii  for  tb;it  pnn^usr  is  so  fur  approved  liy  soiin.'  publio-}*pn'itea 
gentleucn,  to  whom  it  ha;«)K't.'Q  xirivat«\ly  <*t»iumuiii<*aifl,  that  th««y  hart*  dir*.'!* tod  annniber  at 
c'opii.-H  to  Ihj  :iiade  by  the  juvss.  and  prop.Tjy  distribiit«M.l,  ia  ordi.T  to  obt  lin  tht*  s<^Dtiinentsi  and 
ftdvice  of  hjoii  of  k'sii'uinj^,  iind<*i*Htjmdin(r.  u»d  oxi>»'rioiuf  in  thiJiw^  nuitt^^H;  uTid  have  deter- 
mined to  use  thoir  interest  and  ]>'.'t«t  ontbavtirs  to  have  tho  s'.'honie,  wh»*u  i'omiilej ml. .carried 
frniditally  Into fxwutitm;  in  vrhir*b  thoy  liuvo  nswon  to  b<'liovo  tbi*y  sJiall  bavo  th*-:  bi*arty  con- 
curr»-«r'*>  aud  a»»iKtAU<^«f  of  many  vbo  aro  v.-«»!lwi-bt?rH  to  their  <M.muti7.  Ilioi^e  who  incline  to 
favor  the  dosi^ju  Willi  tbt-ir  advice,  <»ithfr  a-*  to  th«  p;irl><  of  li-aruini;  to  ho  t:iUKht.  tho  order  of 
Bludy,  tbo  ineih<*d  of  t(;a<'liiiitr,  thi^  of;)noniy  nf  th.'  H'h*H>l,  or  any  other  nmttor  t.f  imptirtauee  to 
the  sucn**;^»*  uf  th»^  undortakiiit;.  ar««  desir«-d  to  <'riinniuni<ule  tlu^lr  stintimeut-s  us  sioou  ad  may  l»o, 
}iy  b.-tH'r,  direct<Ml  to  H.  Frankbii,  jinut'M-.  in  PJiiladel]ihiiir 

The  crood  education  of  youtli  has  ])"en  este^'ined  by  wise  men  in  all  nffes  as  the 
surest  inundation  of  the  hMppinrsK  both  (»f  private  families  and  of  con nnim wealths. 
Almost  a]l  jDroverumeiiU  have  tlieretVire  mad«»  it  a  princix)al  object  r)f  iheir  atten- 
tion to  establish  and  endow  witli  i»n»iKT  rt-veuues  nnch  KeniiuarieK  of  learning  a;$ 
might  supply  the  Hucceedinjt?  a^e  with  men  qualified  to  serve  the  jmblic  with  honor 
to  thf"mselves  and  to  their  <  ouutry. 

Many  of  the  first  nettlerrt  of  thes(»  prorinceR  were  men  who  had  nM'eivod  a  ;2food 
education  iu  Euroi)e,  and  to  their  wisdom  and  p)f)d  management  we  owe  much 
of  ouv  present  prosperity.    But  their  hands  were  full  and  they  could  not  do  all 
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things.  The  present  race  are  not  thought  to  be  generally  of  eqnal  ability;  for, 
thongh  the  American  yonth  are  allowed  not  to  want  capacity,  yet  the  best  capaci- 
ties require  cultivation;  it  being  truly  with  them,  as  with  the  best  ground,  which, 
unless  well  tilled  and  sowed  with  i)rofi table  seed,  produces  only  ranker  weeds. 

That  we  may  obtain  the  advantages  arising  from  an  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
prevent,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  mischievous  consequences  that  would  attend  a 
general  ignorance  among  us,  the  following  hints  are  offered  toward  forming  a 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania,  viz: 

It  is  proposed,  d 

That  some  persons  of  leisure  and  public  spirit  apply  for  a  charter,  by  which  they 
may  be  incorporated,  with  ix)wer  to  erect  an  academy  for  the  education  of  youth, 
to  govern  the  same,  provide  masters,  make  rules,  receive  donations,  purchase 
lands,  and  to  add  to  their  number,  from  time  to  time,  such  other  persons  as  they 
shall  judge  suitable. 

That  the  members  of  the  corporation  make  it  their  pleasure,  and  in  some  degree 
their  business,  to  visit  the  academy  often,  encourage  and  countenance  the  youth, 
countenance  and  assist  the  masters,  and  by  all  means  in  their  power  advance  the 
usefulness  and  reputation  of  the  decdgn:  that  they  look  on  the  students  as  in  some 
sort  their  children,  treat  them  with  familiarity  and  affection,  and  when  they  have 
behaved  well  and  gone  through*  their  studies,  and  are  to  enter  the  world,  zeal- 
ously unite  and  make  all  the  interest  that  can  be  made  to  establish  them,  whether 
in  business,  offices,  marriages,  or  any  other  thing  for  their  advantage,  preferably 
to  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  even  of  equal  merit. 

And  if  men  may,  and  frequently  do,  catch  such  a  taste  for  cultivating  flowers, 
for  planting,  grafting,  inoculating,  and  the  like,  as  to  despise  all  other  amuse- 
ments for  their  sake,  why  may  not  we  expect  they  should  acquire  a  relish  for  that 
more  useful  culture  of  young  minds?    Thomson  says: 

'Tis  joy  to  seo  the  hnniAn  bloasoms  blow. 
When  infant  recison^rows  apace  and  chUa 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  asmuaoTis  care. 
Delightful  task:  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot; 
To  pour  the  freah  Instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit^  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  tho  glowing  breast. 

That  a  house  be  provided  for  the  academy,  if  not  in  the  town,  not  many  miles 
from  it;  the  situation  high  and  dry,  and,  if  it  may  be,  not  far  from  a  river,  having 
a  garden,  orchard,  meadow,  and  a  field  or  two. 

That  the  house  be  furnished  with  a  library  if  in  the  country  (if  in  the  town  the 
town  libraries  may  qprve),  with  maps  of  all  countries,  globes,  some  mathematical 
instruments,  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  for 
mechanics;  prints  of  all  kinds,  prospects,  buildings,  and  machines. 

That  the  rector  be  a  man  of  good  understanding,  good  morals,  diligent  and 
patient,  learned  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  and  a  correct,  pure  speaker  and 
writer  of  the  English  tongue;  to  have  such  tutors  under  him  as  shall  be  necessary. 

That  the  boarding  scholars  diet  together,  plainly,  temperately,  and  frugally. 

That  to  keep  th^m  in  health,  and  to  strengthen  and  render  active  their  bodies, 
they  be  frequently  exercised  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  swinmiing. 

lliat  they  have  peculiar  habits  to  distinguish  them  from  other  youth,  if  the 
academy  be  in  or  near  the  town;  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  their  behavior 
may  be  the  better  observed. 

As  to  their  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  taught  everything  that  is 
useful  and  everything  that  is  ornamental.  But  art  is  long  and  their  time  is  short. 
It  is  therefore  projwsed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are  likely  to  be  mofit  use- 
ful and  most  ornamental,  r^ard  being  had  to  the  several  jjrofessions  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

All  should  be  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  swift,  as  that  is  tiseful  to  all. 
And  with  it  may  be  learned  something  of  drawing,  by  imitation  of  prints,  and 
some  of  the  first  principles  of  persjiective. 

Arithmetic,  accounts,  and  some  of  tho  first  principles  of  geometrj'  and 
astronomy. 

The  English  language  might  be  taught  by  grammar,  in  which  some  of  our  best 
writers,  asTillot»on,  Addison,  Pojye,  Algernon,  Sidney, Cato's  Letters,  etc.,  should 
be  classics,  the  styles  principally  to  be  cultivated  being  the  clear  and  the  concise. 
Reading  should  also  be  taught,  and  pronouncing  properly,  distinctly,  emphati- 
cally, not  with  an  even  tone,  which  underdoes,  nor  a  theatrical,  which  overdoea 
nature. 

To  form  their  style  they  should  be  put  on  writing  letters  to  each  other,  making 
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abstrtocts  of  what  tlioy  read  or  writing?  the  same  thinfirs  in  thoir  own  words,  tell- 
iiiff  or  writing  stories  latoly  r<»ad  in  their  own  expressions,  all  io  be  revised  and 
correete<l  by  the  tutor,  who  should  give  his  reajions  and  exi)laiii  the  force  aud 
imi>ort  of  w<.>rds. 

To  form  their  i)ronunoiations,  they  may  Ik*  put  on  making  declamations,  rei>eat- 
ing  fipeeiihes,  and  delivering  oi-ations:  the  tutor  assisting  at  the  rehearsals,  teach- 
ing, advising,  and  correcting  their  accent. 

But  if  history  be  made  a  constant  part  of  their  reading,  such  as  the  translation 
of  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  and  the  modern  histories  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  may  not  alm<^)St  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  be  that  way  introduced 
to  advantage,  and  with  pleasure  to  the  student?    As 

Ge<^graphy,  by  reatling  with  maps,  and  Ixdng  required  to  point  out  the  places 
wln^re  tht;  greatest  actions  were  done,  to  give  their  old  and  new  names,  with  the 
bounds,  situation,  and  extent  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Chronology,  by  the  help  of  Helvicus  or  some  other  writer,  of  the  kind,  who 
shall  enable  them  to  tell  when  those  events  happened,  what  princes  were  con- 
temporarii's,  and  what  Stat(^s  or  famous  men  flourisheil  about  that  time.  The 
several  jirincipal  ei)oclis  to  Ik»  first  well  fixwl  in  their  memori(^s. 

Ancient  customs,  religious  and  civil,  l^eiiig  frequently  mentioned  in  history", 
vv  ill  give  (x^casicm  for  explaining  them;  in  which  the  i)rints  of  medals,  baeso- 
lilii'vos.  and  an<*ient  monuments  will  greatly  assist. 

Morality,  by  d»;Micantiug  an<l  making  continual  observations  on  the  causes  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  any  man's  character,  fortune,  and  jxjwer,  mentioned  in  history; 
the  a<lvantages  of  temperance,  order,  frugality,  industry,  and  i>er8everaucb. 
Indwd,  the  general  natural  tendency  of  reiwling  good  history  must  be  to  fix  in 
the  minds  of  the  youth  deep  iinpres.^ions  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  virtue 
of  all  kinds,  public  spirit,  and  fortitude. 

History  will  show  the  wonderful  effects  of  oratory,  in  governing,  turning,  and 
leading  great  iMnlies  of  mankind,  armies,  cities,  nations.  When  the  minds  of 
y(»uth  are  struck  with  tulmiration  at  this,  then  is  the  time  to  give  them  the  princi- 
ples of  that  art,  which  they  will  study  with  taste  and  application.  Then  they 
may  be  made  a(.'(iuainteil  with  the  iK^st  mod<»ls  among  the  ancients,  their  beauties 
being  particularly  iK^iiited  out  U>  them.  Modem  i)olitical  oratory  being  chiefly 
pi?rformed  by  the  pen  and  press,  its  advantagetj  over  the  ancients  in  some  respects 
are  to  be  shown;  as  that  its  effects  are  more  extensive,  and  more  lasting. 

History  will  also  afford  frequent  op]x>rtimities  of  showing  the  ne<;essity  of  a 
public  religion,  from  its  UKcfulness  to  the  public;  the  iwl vantage  of  a  religious 
character  among  private  jxirsons:  the  mischief  of  sui>erstition,  aud  the  excellency 
of  the  Christian  religion  ab<:)ve  all  others,  ancient  or  modc^m. 

History  will  also  give  (K'casion  to  expatiate  on  the  advantage  of  civil  ortlers  .ind 
constitutions:  how  men  and  tluir  properties  are  protecte<l  by  joining  in  societies 
and  establishing  government;  their  industry  encouraged  and  rewarde<l,  arts 
inv<«nted,  and  life  made  more  ctmifortable;  the  Jid\antages  of  liberty,  mischiefs 
of  licentiousness.  Ix^nefit^j  arising  from  gornl  laws  and  a  due  execution  of  justice. 
Thus  may  the  first  i)rinciple8  of  sound  politics  l)e  fixed  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

On  historical  occasions  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  will 
naturally  arise,  and  may  be  put  to  youth,  which  they  may  debate  in  conversation 
and  in  writing.  When  they  ardently  d4>sire  -victory  for  the  sake  of  the  praise 
attending  it  they  will  liegin  to  feel  the  want  and  Ix;  sensible  of  the  use  of  logic  or 
the  art  of  reasoning  to  disc^ner  truth  and  of  arguing  to  defend  it  and  convince 
adversaries.  This  would  be  the  time  to  {vc<iuaint  them  with  the  principles  of  that 
art.  Grotius,  Puffendorff .  and  some  other  writers  of  the  same  kind  may  be  u.sed 
on  these  occasions  to  decide  their  disputes.  I'ublit;  disputes  waiin  the  imagina- 
tion, wiiet  the  industry,  and  strengthen  the  natural  abilities. 

Wlien  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men  whose  lives  and  mictions  they  read  in 
history  si»oke  two  of  the  l)<*st  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expn^ssive, 
copious,  Iwautiful,  and  that  the  fin(»st  waitings,  the  most  correct  comxx)siti«)ns.  the 
most  i>erft?et  pHnluctions  of  human  wit  and  wisilom  are  in  those  languages  which 
have  endured  for  ages  and  will  endure  while  there  are  men;  that  no  translati<>n 
can  do  them  justice  or  give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the  <»riginals;  that  those 
languages  contain  all  s<-ience;  that  one  of  them  is  lK'<^ome  almost  universal,  being 
the  language  of  learned  men  in  all  countries,  and  that  to  undtTstand  them  is  a 
distinguishes!  ornament,  they  may  be  thereby  made  dt»sirous  of  learning  those 
languages,  and  their  industry  shar]Haied  in  the  ac(iuisition  of  them.  All  intended 
for  di\inity  should  be  taught  the  Ijatin  and  Greek:  for  physis*.  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French:  for  law,  the  Latin  and  French;  merchants,  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanish:  and,  though  all  should  not  l)e  compelled  to  leiim  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  mod- 
em foreign  languages,  yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  leam  them  should 
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bo  refused;  their  English,  arithmetic,  and  other  stndies  absolutely  necessary  being 
at  the  Fame  time  not  neglected. 

If  the  new  Universal  History  were  also  read,  it  would  give  a  connected  idea  of 
human  affairs,  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  best  modern 
histories,  particularly  of  our  mother  countrj';  then  of  these  colonies;  which  should 
be  accompanied  with  obser\-ation8  on  their  rise,  increase,  use  to  Great  Britain, 
enc(.»uiagoments  and  diiscouragements,  the  means  to  make  them  flourish  and 
secure  their  liberties. 

With  the  history  of  men,  times,  and  nations  should  be  read  at  proi)er  hours  or 
days  some  of  the  best  histories  of  nature,  which  would  not  only  be  delightful  to 
youth,  and  furnish  them  with  matter  for  their  letters,  as  well  as  other  history, 
but  would  afterwards  be  of  great  use  to  them,  whether  they  are  merchants, 
handicrafts,  or  divines;  enabling  the  first  the  better  to  understand  many  com- 
modities and  drugs,  the  second  to  improve  his  trade  or  handicraft  by  new  mix- 
tures and  materials,  and  the  last  to  adorn  his  discourses  by  beautiful  comparisons, 
and  strengthen  them  by  new  proofs  of  divine  providence.  The  conversation  of 
all  will  be  improved  by  it,  as  occasions  frequently  occur  of  making  natural  obser- 
vations, whicli  are  instructive,  agreeable,  and  entertaining  in  almost  all  compa- 
nies. Natural  history  will  also  afford  opportunies  of  introducing  many  observa- 
tions, relating  to  the  preservation  of  health,  which  may  be  afterwards  of  great 
use.  Arbuthnot  on  Air  and  Aliment,  Sanctorious  on  Perspiration,  Lemery  on 
Foods,  and  some  others,  may  now  be  read,  and  a  very  little  explanation  will  make 
th**m  sufficiently  intelligible  to  youth. 

While  they  are  reading  natural  history,  might  not  a  little  gardening,  planting, 
grafting,  and  inoculating  l>e  taught  and  practiced,  and  now  and  then  excursions 
made  to  the  neighboring  plantations  of  the  best  farmers,  their  methods  observed 
a  ad  reasoned  upon  for  the  information  of  youth,  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
being  useful  to  all  and  skill  in  it  no  disi)aragement  to  any? 

The  history  of  commerce,  of  the  invention  of  arts,  rise  of  manufacture,  progress 
of  trade,  change  of  its  seats,  with  the  reasons  and  causes,  may  also  be  made  enter- 
taining to  youth,  and  will  be  useful  to  all.  And  this,  with  the  accounts  in  other 
history  of  the  prodigious  force  and  effect  of  engines  and  machines  used  in  war, 
will  naturally  mtroduce  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  mechanics  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  principles  of  that  art  by  which  weak  men  i>erform  such  wonders,  lal)or  is 
saved,  and  manufactures  exx)edited.  This  will  be  the  time  to  show  them  prints  of 
ancient  and  modem  machines,  to  explain  them  and  let  them  be  copied,  and  to 
give  lectures  in  mechanical  philosophy. 

With  the  whole  should  be  constantly  inculcated  and  cultivated  that  l^enignity 
of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  searching  for  and  seizing  every  opportunity  to 
F-erve  and  to  oblige,  and  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  good  breeding,  highly 
useful  to  the  possessor,  and  most  agreeable  to  all. 

The  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  of  t^n  presented  to  youth,  explained 
and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as  consisting  in  an  inclination,  joined  with  an 
ability,  to  serve  mankind,  one's  country,  friends,  and  family;  which  ability  is, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  acquired  or  greatly  increased  by  true  learning; 
and  should,  indeed,  be  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  learning. 


APPENDIX  II. 

CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  PUBLICK  ACADEMY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

As  Nothing  can  more  effectually  contribute  to  the  Cultivation  &  Improvement 
of  a  Country,  the  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Strength,  Virtue  and  Piety,  the  Welfare 
and  Happiness  of  a  Peoi>le,  than  a  proper  Education  of  Youth,  by  forming  their 
Manners,  imbuing  their  tender  Minds  with  Principles  of  Rectitude  and  Morality, 
instructing  them  in  the  dead  &  living  Languages,  j>articularly  their  Mother- 
Tongue,  and  all  useful  Branches  of  liberal  Arts  and  Science, 

For  attaining  these  great  &  important  Advantages,  so  far  as  the  present  State 
of  our  infant  Country  will  admit,  and  laying  a  Foundation  for  Posterity  to  erect 
a  i"5eminary  of  Learning  more  extensive  and  suitable  to  their  future  Circum- 
htauces.  An  Academy  for  teaching  the  Latin  &  Greek  Languages,  the  English 
Tongue,  gramatically  and  as  a  Language,  the  most  useful  living  foreign  Lan- 
guages, French,  G^erman  and  Simnish:  As  Matters  of  Erudition  naturally  flowing 
from  the  Laguages,  History,  Geography.  Chronologj^  Logick  and  Rlietorick; 
Writing,  Arithmetick,  Algebra,  the  several  Branches  of  the  Mathematicks,  Natu- 
ral &  Mech^ck  Philosophy,  Drawing  in  Perspective,  and  every  other  useful 
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Viivt  C'L  Loaniing  and  KnowletlK^",  fil^all  ^o  sot  np,  inaint«ine<l,  and  have  Continn- 
ance.  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  Manner  f<»llowing  Tw<'nty-foTir  Persons,  to 
wit.  Janus  LK>Kan.  Thomas  Lawreiio^,  William  Allen,  John  Infills,  Tench  Francis, 
Wiliiani  Mant+TS,  Lloyd  Zat^hery,  Samuel  McCall  Jnn. .  Joseph  Turner,  Beniamin 
Fr.juhlin.  Thomas  Leech,  William  Shippen.  Robert  Strettell,  Philip  Syng,  Charles 
Willing.  Piiineort  Bi)nd.  Richard  P*  ters,  Abraham  Taylor,  Thomas  Bond,  Thomas 
Hopkiiison,  William  Plumsted,  Jotfhua  Maddox,  Thomas  White  &  William 
Colt  an  an. 

All  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  Trustees,  to  begin,  and  carry  into  Exe* 
cutioii,  this  good  and  pious  Undertiiking;  who  shall  not  for  any  Services,  bv  them 
as  TrnsU'Os  performed,  claim  or  receive  any  Reward  or  Compensation.  *Which 
Number  shall  always  Ih'  continmd,  but  never  ex<^t'eded  ui>ou  any  Motive  whatever. 

Wlu'U  any  Tru.stv»e  shall  remove  his  Habitation  far  from  the  C^ty  of  Philadel- 
phia, residvf  l)eyond  Sea,  or  die,  the  remaining  Trustees  shall,  with  all  convenient 
Si)e«.Kl,  prix^eed  to  el(;ct  another,  residing  in  or  near  the  City,  to  fill  the  Place  of 
th'>  absenting  or  deceased  Peri^on. 

The  Trust^H*3  shall  have  general  Conventions  once  in  every  Month,  and  may, 
on  special  Occasions,  meet  at  other  Times  on  Notice,  at  some  convenient  Place 
within  the  CMty  of  Philadelphia,  to  transact  the  Business  incumbent  on  them,  and 
shall,  in  the  Gazetto,  advertise  the  Time  and  Place  of  their  general  Conventions. 

N«>thing  shall  l>e  transacttnl  by  the  Truste<^,  or  under  tlieir  Authority  alone, 
unless  tlie  same  be  voted  by  a  Majority  of  their  whole  Numl)er,  if  at  a  general 
Convention,  and  if  at  a  spt^cial  Meeting,  by  the  like  Majority,  upon  i>eriJonal 
Notice  given  tx^  each  Trustee,  at  lea-^t  one  day  before,  to  attend. 

The  Trustees  shall,  at  their  first  Meeting,  elect  a  President  for  one  Year,  whose 
particular  Duty  it  shall  be  when  present,  to  regulate  their  Delwtes,  and  state  the 
proper  (Questions  arising  from  them,  and  to  order  Notices  to  l)e  given,  of  the 
Times  and  Places  of  their  si)e<.*ial  Conventions.  And  the  like  Ehxition  shall  be 
annually  made,  at  their  first  Mcn^'ting,  aft'jr  tlte  Expiration  of  each  Year. 

The  Trustees  shall  annually  choose  on^^  of  their  own  Meml>ers  for  a  Treasurer, 
who  sliall  receive  all  Donations  and  Money  due  to  them,  and  disburse  and  lay 
out  the  same,  according  to  their  Orders,  and  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  pay  the 
Sum  reiDaining  in  his  Hands  to  his  succes.sor. 

All  Contracts  and  Assurances  for  Payment  of  Money  to  them,  shall  l>e  made  in 
the  Name  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  Time  being,  and  doclareil  to  l>e  in  Trust  for  the 
Use  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Trust<'es  may  api>oint  a  Oerk,  whoso  Duty  in  particular  it  shall  he,  to 
attfTid  them  in  their  general  and  special  Conventions;  to  give  Notice  in  Writing 
to  tlie  Meml)ers  of  the  Time,  &  Platte,  and  Design,  of  any  si)ecial  Meetings;  to 
register  all  their  Proceedings:  and  extra«-'t  a  State  of  their  Accounts  annually,  to 
hi^  publishtKl  in  the  GazetU:';  for  which  they  may  i)ay  him  such  Salary  as  they 
ehnll  think  rejisonable. 

The  Trustees  shall,  with  all  convenient  si>eed,  after  signing  these  Constitutions, 
contract  with  any  Person  that  offers,  who  they  shall  judge  most  capable  of  teach- 
ing the  LatiTi  and  Greek  Languages,  History,  G^H>graphy,  Chronology,  and  Rhet- 
oric!:: having  great  R<*gard  at  the  same  time  to  his  Polite  Speaking,  Writing,  and 
ITn«lerstanding  the  English  Tongue;  which  Person  shall  in  Fact  l)e,  and  shall  be 
stilt'il,  tlie  Rector  of  the  Aciidemy. 

The  Truste<*s  may  contract  with  the  Rector  for  the  Term  of  Five  Years,  or  less, 
at  tlh'ir  discretinii,  for  the  Sum  of  Two  nundre<l  Pounds  a  Year. 

The  Rector  shall  l)e  obliged,  without  the  assistance  of  any  Usher,  to  teach 
twenty  Scholars,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  andi»t  the  Fame  time,  accord- 
in:<  to'the  In'st  of  his  Capacity,  to  instruct  them  in  History,  Geography,  Logick, 
Rhet<.)rick,  and  the  English  Tongue:  and  Twenty-five  Scholars  more  for  every 
L'slier  pro\ided  for  him,  who  shall  lie  entirely  subject  to  his  Direction. 

The  Rector  shall  U]ion  all  Occasions,  conVistent  with  his  Duty  in  the  Latin 
School.  assiKt  the  English  Master,  in  imjn-oving  the  Youth  under  his  Care,  and 
Buperinteiid  the  Instruction  of  all  the  Sc-holars  in  the  other  Branches  of  Learning, 
tauuclit  within  the  Academy,  and  see  that  the  Masters  in  each  Art  and  Science 
l)erform  their  Duties. 

The  Truf:t<M*s.  shall,  with  all  convenient  Spe<:Ml,  contract  with  any  Person  that 
offers,  who  they  shall  judge  most  <-apable,  of  tea<:hing  the  English  Tongue  gram- 
mati(\illy.  and  as  a  Language.  Hi^-tory,  <;eogniphv.  Chronologv,  Logick  and  Ora- 
tory, which  Person  shall  l)e  stih-d  the  ENGLISH  'MASTER. 

The  Trustees  may  <ontract  with  tlio  English  Master  for  the  Term  of  Five  Years, 
or  le.NS,  at  their  Discr<?tion.  for  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  a  Year. 

The  English  Ma^-ter  shall  be  obliged  without  the  assistance  of  any  Usher,  to 
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teach  Forty  Scholars  the  English  Tongne  grammatically,  and  as  a  Language;  and 
at  the  same  Time,  accx)rding  to  the  best  of  his  Capacity,  to  instruct  them  in  His- 
tory, GK?ography,  Chronology,  Logick,  and  Oratory;  and  Sixty  Scholars  more  for 
every  Usher  provided  for  him. 

The  Ushers  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  School,  shall  be  admitted,  and  at  Pleasure 
removed,  by  the  Trustees  and  the  Rector,  or  a  Majority  of  them. 

The  Ushers  for  the  English  School  shall  be  admitted,  and  at  Pleasure  removed, 
by  the  Trustees  and  the  English  Master,  or  a  Majority  of  them. 

The  Trustees  shall  contract  vsith  the  Usher,  to  pay  him  what  they  shall  judge 
proportionable  to  his  Capacity  and  Merit. 

NEITHER  the  Rector,  nor  English  Master  shall  be  removed,  unless  disabled 
by  Sickness,  or  other  natural  infirmity,  or  for  gross  voluntary  Neglect  of  Duty, 
continued  after  two  Admonitions  from  the  Trustees,  or  for  committing  infamous 
Crimes;  and 'such  Removal  be  voted  by  three  Fourths  of  the  Trustees;  after  which 
their  Salaries  resx)ectively  shall  cease. 

The  Trustees  shall,  with  all  convenient  Speed,  endeavor  to  engage  Persons  capa- 
ble of  teaching  the  French,  Spanish,  and  German  Languages,  Writing,  Arithme- 
tick.  the  several  Branches  of  the  Mathematicks,  Natural  and  Mechanic  Philosophy, 
and  Drawing;  who  shall  ^ve  their  Attendance,  as  soon  as  a  sufiBcient  Number  of 
Scholars  shall  offer  to  bo  instructed  in  those  Parts  of  Learning;  and  be  i>aid  such 
Salaries  and  Rewards,  as  the  Trustees  shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  able  to  allow. 

EACH  Scholar  shall  pay  such  Sum  or  Sums,  quarterly,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular Branches  of  Learning  they  shall  desire  to  be  taught,  as  the  Trustees  shall 
from  Time  to  Time  settle  and  appoint. 

No  Scholar  shall  be  admitted,  or  taught  within  the  Academy,  without  the  Con- 
sent of  the  major  Part  of  the  Trustees  in  Writing,  signed  with  their  Names. 

IN  Case  of  the  Disability  of  the  Rector,  or  any  Master  established  on  the  Founda- 
tion, by  receiving  a  certain  Salary,  through  Sickness  or  any  other  natural  Infirmity, 
whereby  he  may  be  reduced  to  Poverty,  the  Trustees  shall  have  Power  to  con- 
tribute to  his  Support,  in  Proi)ortion  to  his  Distress  and  Merit,  and  the  stock  in 
their  Hands. 

FOR  the  Security  of  the  Trustees,  in  contracting  with  the  Rector,  Masters  and 
Ubhei-s;  to  enable  them  to  provide  and  fit  up  convenient  Schools;  furnish  them 
with  Books  of  general  Use,  that  may  be  too  expensive  for  each  Scholar;  Maps, 
Draughts,  and  other  Things,  generally  necessary,  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Youth;  and  to  bear  the  incumbent  Charges  that  will  unavoidably  attend  this 
Undertaking,  esi^ecially  in  the  beginning;  the  Donations  of  all  Persons  inclined 
to  encourage  it,  are  to  bo  cheerfully  and  thankfully  accepted. 

THE  Academy  shall  be  open'd  with  all  convenient  Speed,  by  accepting  the  first 
good  Master  that  offers,  either  for  teaching  the  Latm  and  Greek,  or  English, 
under  the  Terms  alx)ve  proposed. 

ALL  Rules  for  the  Attendance  and  Duty  of  the  Masters,  the  Conduct  of  the 
Youth,  and  the  facilitating  their  Progress  in  Learning  and  Virtue,  shall  be  framed 
by  the  Masters,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Trustees. 

IF  the  Scholars  shall  hereafter  grow  very  numerous,  and  the  Funds  be  suffi- 
cient, the  trustees  may  at  their  Discretion,  augment  the  Salaries  of  the  Rector  or 
Masters. 

THE  Trustees,  to  increase  their  Stock,  may  let  their  money  out  at  interest. 

IN  general,  the  Trustees  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  all  Money,  received  by 
them,  as  they  shall  think  best  for  the  Advantage,  Promotion,  and  even  Enlarge- 
ment of  this  Design. 

THE  Trustees  may  hereafter  add  to  or  change  any  of  these  Constitutions,  except 
that  hereby  declared  to  be  invariable. 

ALL  Trustees,  Rectors.  Masters,  Ushers,  Clerks,  and  other  Ministers,  hereafter 
to  be  elected  or  appointed,  for  carrying  this  Undertaking  into  Execution,  shall, 
before  they  be  a^lmitted  to  the  Exercise  of  their  resi)ective  Trusts  or  Duties,  mgn 
these  Constitutions,  or  some  others  to  be  hereafter  framed  by  the  Trustees  in  their 
Stead,  in  Testimony  of  their  then  approving  of,  and  resolving  to  observe  them. 

UPON  the  Death  or  Absence  as  aforesaid  of  any  Trustee,  the  remaining  Trus- 
tees shall  not  have  Authority  to  exercise  any  of  the  Powers  reposed  in  them,  until 
they  have  chosen  a  new  Trustee  in  his  Place,  and  such  new  Trustee  shall  have 
signed  the  established  Constitutions,  which  if  he  shall  refuse  to  do,  they  shall 
pr<x?eed  to  elect  another;  and  so  toties  quoties  imtil  the  Person  elected  shadl  sign 
the  Constitution. 

WHEN  the  Fund  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  Charge,  which  it  is  hoped  thro'  the 
Bounty  and  Charity  of  well  disposed  Persons,  will  soon  come  to  pass,  poor  Chil- 
dren shall  be  admitted,  and  taught  gratis,  what  shall  be  thought  suitable  to  their 
Capacities  and  Circumstances. 
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IT  }«  hoped  and  eacpect^d.  that  the  Tmsteon  ttIjI  make  it  their  Pleasure,  and  i-n 
somo  Di^^ee  their  bii8mess.  to  Tisit  the  Academy  often,  t^)  encourage  and  count©- 
nanco  tiie  Youth,  counienancc'  and  fissist  the  Masters,  and  by  all  Means  in  their 
Pow^^r,  advance  the  U8efuln:\s?f.  iuid  Reputation  of  tho  Design:  thdi:  they  will  look 
on  th.'^  Students  iw,  in  Bomc  Tueasure.  their  own  Children,  treat  th  -1:1  with  Fiimil- 
iarity  r^iid  Affe(*tion:  and  when  they  have  behaved  well,  pone  thi*:/  their  StudieR. 
and  are  to  ent€:r  the  World,  they  Hhall  zealously  unite,  and  laalie  all  the  Interest 
that  can  b?  m-.i'V\  to  x>r(«note  and  establiKli  them,  whether  in  Buwbf  sa.  C»fnce6, 
Marriages,  or  any  other  Thing  for  their  Advanti^l:o.  preferable  to  all  other  Persons 
whatsoever,  even  of  equal  Merit. 

THE  Tmerte*?^  nhall  in  :\  Bmly  visit  the  Academy  once  a  Year  e^ctraordinaiy.  to 
view  r.nd  h(»ar  the  performances  and  Lectures  of  the  Scholars,  in  such  Mod*  s.  as 
their  rosiiectivo  Ma5t?r8  shall  think  proper,  and  shall  have  Power,  out  of  their 
Stock,  t )  make  presi^nts  t:)  the  most  meritjriouB  Scholarci,  ac-cording  to  their  sev- 
eral c!c  sorts. 

N.  13.  The  above  C;>nstitutian3  were  signed  on  th:>  ISth  of  November.  1749;  and 
are  t  >  l»e  carrisd  into  Exe?.nti:>n  as  early  as  m.-iy  b^iii  the  ensuing  Year,  a  oon- 
8ideraV:e  Sum  baiu":  already  subscribed  for  that  Purport  by  a  few  Hands:  wlio 
hope,  from  th?  k:iow:i  Publick  Spirit  of  the  Pe  >ijle  of  Penasyivania.  that  such 
fnrther  Sums  a*;  are  necassziry  to  ho  subscribed  for  x)yrfe:*1:iu2  this  userful  DeKij^n, 
will  not  l>e  wnnting. 

Thomas  Lavv-renci:  BEXJAan:>  Franklin 

"VViLi.iA>i  Allen  Thomas  Leec:h 

John  Inglis  William  Shippen 

Ti:nch  Francis  Robeut  Stretteu. 

Willl^m  Masters  Philip  Sykg 

Lloyd  ZACTn^utv  Charles  Willing 

Samuel  MciCall,  jr.  Phineas  Bond 

JoLiEPn  Turnicr  Richard  Peters 

Abraham  Taylor  Joshua  Maddox 

Thomas  Bond  Thomas  Wiiiti: 

ThcjLiIB  Hopkinson  William  Colej:z.i: 

T7:.:-wIazl  Pi.uhsted  Thomai;  CADWALArr- 
David  Martin,  Rector 
TiH-OPHiLUS  Grew,  Math.  Frcf. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COLLEGE-BRED  NEGRO.« 

The  following  information  ha«  been  selected  (in  large  part  reprinted  verbatim) 
from  a  i-ejiort  of  the  results  of  a  social  study,  made  under  the  direction  of  Atlanta 
University,  to  the  Fifth  Conference  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Problems,  held  at 
Atlanta  University,^  May  29-^)0,  1900.  The  rei)ort  refeiTed  to  was  drawn  up  by 
W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  Ph,  D.,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  conference. 
Apix}nded  to  this  chapter  is  an  argument  by  President  Bumstead  of  Atlanta 
University  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  the  negro. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Atlanta  Conference  is  to  select  among  the  various  and 
intricate  questions  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  negro  in  the  South,  certain 
lines  of  investigation  which  will  be  at  once  simple  enough  to  be  pursued  by  vol- 
untary effort,  and  valuable  enough  to  add  to  our  scientific  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time  the  different  subjects  studied  each  year  have  had  a  logical  connection, 
and  will  in  time  form  a  comprehensive  whole.  The  starting  point  was  the  large 
death  rate  of  the  negroes:  this  led  to  a  study  of  their  condition  of  life,  and  the 
efforts  they  were  making  to  better  that  condition.  These  efforts,  when  studied, 
brought  clearly  to  light  the  hard  economic  struggle  through  which  the  emanci- 
pated slave  is  to-day  passing,  and  the  conference  therefore  took  up  one  phase  of 
this  last  year.  This  year  the  relation  of  educated  negroes  to  these  problems,  and 
especially  to  the  economic  crisis,  was  studied. 

Schedules  of  inquiry-,  containing  26  questions,  were  sent  out  to  nearly  2,500  negro 
graduates;  returns  more  or  less  complete  were  received  from  1,252.  Any  gradu- 
ate who  had  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  from  an  institution  which  had 
'*  a  course  amounting  to  at  least  one  year  in  addition  to  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
New  England  high  school,*'  was  considered  a  college  graduate  for  the  purjKwes 
of  the  inquiry. 

n8e«  alBO  an  articl©  entitlotl  "  The  education  of  the  nejfro,"  by  Prof.  Kolley  Miller,  of  Howard 
TTnlTemty,  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Report  of  ISOtMN,  chap.  16.  That  article  contain.s  a  number  of 
tables  and  some  other  matter  from  Dr.  DuBois'a  report  not  rciwrinted  in  this  chapter. 

^Atlanta  University  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  negro  youth.  It  flcolcs,  by 
'  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  deportment,  to  sift  out  and  train  thoroughly 
talented  members  of  this  race  to  be  leaders  of  thought  and  missionaries  of  culture  among  the 
masses. 

Farthermore,  Atlanta  University  recognizes  that  it  is  its  duty  as  a  seat  of  learning  to  throw 
as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  intricate  social  problems  affecting  these  nuusses,  for  tho 
enlightenment  of  its  graduates  and  of  the  general  public.  It  has,  therefore,  for  the  last  five  years, 
sought  to  unite  its  own  graduates,  the  graduatk^  of  similar  institutions,  and  edur»ted  negroes 
in  general,  throu^ont  the  South,  in  an  effort  to  study  carefully  and  thoroughly  certain  definite 
aspects  of  the  negro  problems. 

Graduates  of  Pisk  University,  Berea  College,  Lincoln  University,  Spelman  Seminary,  Clark 
University,  Wilborforco  University,  Howartl  University,  the  Meharry  Medical  Oollego,  Hamp- 
ton and  Tnskegee  Institutes,  and  several  other  institutions  havo  kindly  Joined  in  this  movement 
and  added  their  efforts  to  tht)8e  of  tho  graduates  of  Atlanta,  and  have,  in  tho  last  five  years, 
helped  to  conduct  five  investigations:  One,  in  IfW,  into  the  **  Mortality  of  negroes  in  cities;" 
another,  in  ISBT,  into  the  * '  General  social  and  physical  condition  *'  of  r),nOO  negroes  li\'ing  in  selected 
parts  of  certain  Southern  cities;  a  third,  in  188^  on  "  Some  efforts  of  American  negroes  for  their 
own  social  betterment: "  a  fourth,  in  18W,  into  the  numlx>r  of  negroes  in  business  and  their  suc- 
cess. Finally,  in  1900,  inquiry  has  l>een  made  into  the  number,  distribution,  occupations,  and 
succeoB  of  college-bred  negroes,— From  ike  Introduction. 
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The  numl>er  of   negro  college   graduates,  with  their  date  of  gradTiation,wa8 
ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 


y umber  of  negro  graduates. 

• 

From— 

Negro 
colleges. 

White 
colleges. 

Beforol8T6 A 

137 
143 
251) 
413 
465 
475 
58 

75 

187«-1/SK) 

22 

1B80-1S.S5 

31 

1885-18W) 

43 

1890-1«6 

66 

isu5-i«i9« : 

88 

Class  unknown 

64 

Total 

1,941 

390 

"The  report  for  1899  is  incomplete. 
NEGRO   GRADUATES   FROM   WHITE  COLLEGES. 

In  corresponding  with  white  colleges,  for  the  pnri)Oso  of  procuring  information 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  most  of  the  colleges  addressed  confined 
themselves  to  furnishing  a  simple  list  of  graduates;  some,  however,  added  infor- 
mation as  to  the  standing  and  character  of  their  negro  students,  information 
which  is  considered  all  the  more  valuable  from  its  having  been  unsolicited;  others 
made  some  statement  of  the  conditions  regarding  the  admission  of  negro  students. 
The  following  extracts  will  servo  to  show  the  trend  of  these  observations: 

From  the  University  of  Kansas  wo  learn  (January.  1900):  **I  am  pleased  to 
state  that  this  year  we  have  twic«  as  many  colored  students  in  attendance  at  the 
university  as  ever  l^efore;  in  all,  28.  The  rule  is  that  no  student  shall  be  allowed 
to  take  more  than  three  studies.  If  he  fails  in  one  of  the  three,  it  is  a  *  single 
failure:'  in  two  of  the  three,  a  *  double  failure/  The  latter  severs  the  student's 
connection  with  the  university.  There  are  1,090  students  in  attendance  at  the 
present  time.  The  semiannual  examination  was  held  last  week,  and  as  a  result 
there  are  200  *  single  failures'  and  80  *  double  failures.'  The  gratifying  part  of 
it  is  that  not  one  of  the  28  colored  students  is  in  either  number." 

From  Bates  College,  Scranton,  Me.,  President  Chase  writes  (February,  1900): 
**  We  have  had  about  a  dozen  colored  people  who  have  taken  the  full  course  for 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Bates  College,  one  of  them  a  young  woman.  They  have 
all  of  them  Ix^en  students  of  good  character  and  worthy  purpose."  One  was  a 
**  remarkably  fine  scholar,  excelling  in  mathematics  and  philosophy;"  he  was 
**oneof  the  editors  of  the  Bates  Student  while  in  college."  Another  was  *'an 
honest,  industrious  man  of  good  ability,  but  of  slight  intellectual  ambition."  A 
third  * '  was  a  good  scholar,  especially  in  mathematics. ' '  A  fourth  graduated  *  *  with 
excellent  standing.  He  was  a  good  all-around  scholar,  but  excellent  in  the 
classics."  A  fifth  ** acquired  knowledge  >vith  difficulty."  A  sixth  ilid  work 
**  of  a  very  high  order,"  etc. 

The  secretary  of  Oberlin  writes  (February,  1900)  in  sending  his  list;  *'  It  is  a  list 
containing  men  and  women  of  whom  we  are  proud." 

Colgate  University,  New  York  writes  of  a  graduate  of  1874  as  *'  a  very  brilliant 
student,"  who  **  was  graduated  second  best  in  his  class.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  he  was  actually  the  leader." 

A  graduate  of  Colby  College,  Maine,  is  said  by  the  librarian  to  have  been  **  uni- 
versally respected  as  a  student,  being  chosen  class  orator." 

Wittenberg  College,  Ohio,  has  two  colored  graduates.  * '  They  were  both  bright 
girls  and  stood  well  up  in  their  resiwctive  classes." 

A  negro  graduate  of  Washburn  College,  Kansas,  is  said  by  the  chairman  of  the 
faculty  to  be  *'  one  of  the  gra<luates  of  the  college  in  whom  we  take  pride." 

The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  writes  of  two  negro  students. 
Senator  Bruce,  of  Mississippi,  and  another,  who  graduated  and  was  remembered 
because  of  **  his  distinguished  scholarship." 

A  black  student  of  Adrian  College,  Michigan,  **  was  one  of  the  best  mathema- 
ticians I  ever  had  in  class,"  writes  a  professor. 
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Adclbert  College,  of  the  Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio,  has  a  negro  gradu- 
ate as  acting  librarian,  who  is  characterized  as  '*one  of  the  most  able  men  we 
know;"  while  of  another  it  is  said,  **  we  expect  the  best." 

Lombard  University,  Illinois,  has  **  heard  favorable  reports  "  of  its  single  negro 
graduate. 

The  dean  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  writes  (December,  1899)  of  a  graduate 
of  1898:  **  He  distinguished  himself  for  good  scholarship,  and  on  that  ground  was 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  is  a  man  of  most 
excellent  character  and  good  sense,  and  I  expect  for  him  a  very  honorable  future. 
He  won  the  respect  of  all  his  classmates  and  of  the  faculty.  As  president  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  I  received  him  into  membership  with  very  great  pleasure 
as  in  every  way  worthy  of  this  honor.  We  have  three  colored  people  in  the  uni- 
versity at  present;  two  in  the  collegiate  department  and  one  m  law.  You  are 
aware  that  we  have  but  a  small  colored  population  in  Iowa.  In  all  cases  colored 
young  men  in  the  university  receive  the  very  best  treatment  from  instructors  and 
students."    *    *    * 

Boston  University  writes  of  one  graduate  as  "  a  fine  fellow."  He  is  now  doing 
post-graduate  work  at  Yale,  and  the  agent  of  the  Capon  Springs  Negro  Conference 
writes  (November,  1900)  that  *'I  continually  hear  him  mentioned  in  a  compli- 
mentary way.  On  the  other  hand,  two  negro  boys  were  in  the  freshman  class  not 
long  ago  and  were  both  conspicuously  ]X)or  scholars." 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio,  has  a  graduate  who  **  was  a  most  faithful  and  caj)- 
able  student." 

The  dean  of  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire,  writes  (December,  1899)  of 
their  graduates:  **The  last  two  or  three  are  hardly  established  in  business  yet, 
but  the  othera  are  doing  remarkably  well.  These  men  have  been  in  each  case 
fully  equal  to,  if  not  above,  the  average  of  their  class.  Wo  have  been  very  much 
pleased  with  the  work  of  the  colored  men  who  have  come  to  us.  They  have  l)een 
a  credit  to  themselves  and  their  race  while  here  and  to  the  college  since  gradua- 
tion.   I  wish  we  had  more  such." 

The  president  of  Tabor  College,  Ohio,  says  of  two  colored  graduates:  "  They  are 
brainy  fellows  who  have  done  very  much  good  in  the  world." 

A  graduate  of  Southwest  Kansas  College  *'  was  one  of  the  truest,  most  faithful 
and  hard-working  students  that  we  ever  had." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  Methodist  ministers  in  Philadelphia  said  to  the 
president  of  Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania,  s][)eaking  of  a  colored  graduate: 
**Any  college  may  be  proud  to  have  graduated  a  man  like  him." 

The  University  of  Idaho  graduated  in  1898  a  yoimg  colored  woman  of  "  excep- 
tional ability." 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania,  has  graduated  two  negroes.  **Both  were 
excellent  students  and  ranked  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  them." 

Of  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  the  secretary  says:  *'He  was 
one  of  the  finest  young  men  we  have  ever  had  in  our  institution.  He  was  an 
earnest  and  consistent  Christian,  and  had  great  influence  for  good  with  his  fellow 
students.  No  one  ever  showed  him  the  slightest  discourtesy.  On  leaving  college, 
he  spent  three  years  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
one  of  our  Northern  Presbyteries,  and  then  went  to  Virginia,  near  Norfolk,  where 
he  built  a  church  and  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness,  when,  about  two  years 
ago,  he  suddenly  sickened  and  died."    *    *    * 

At  the  larger  colleges  the  record  of  negro  students  has,  on  the  whole,  been  good. 
At  Harvard  several  have  held  scholarships,  and  one  a  fellowship;  there  has  been 
1  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man,  1  class  orator,  2  commencement  si)eakers,  3  masters  of 
art  and  1  doctor  in  philosophy.  In  scholarship  the  1 1  graduates  have  stood:  4  good, 
8  fair,  2  ordinary,  and  2  poor. 

At  Brown  one  of  the  most  brilliant  students  of  recent  years  was  a  negro;  he 
was  among  the  junior  eight  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Ktippa. 

At  Amherst  the  record  of  colored  men  has  been  very  good,  both  in  scholarship 
and  athletics.  A  colored  man  captained  the  Amherst  football  team  one  year  and 
he  is  now  one  of  the  chief  Harvard  football  coaches. 

At  Yale  and  Cornell  colored  men  have  held  scholarships,  and  some  have  made 
good  records. 

Among  the  women's  colleges  the  color  prejudice  is  much  stronger  and  more 
unyielding.  The  secretary  of  Vassar  writes  (December,  1900):  **  We  have  never 
had  but  one  colored  girl  among  our  students,  and  as  no  one  knew  during  her 
course  that  she  was  a  negro,  there  was  never  any  discussion  of  the  matter.  This 
young  woman  grailuated  from  the  college,  ana  although  it  is  now  well  known 
that  she  is  a  negro,  the  feeling  of  respect  and  affection  that  she  won  during  her 
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college  course  has  not  boen  chanpfed  on  the  part  of  those  "who  knew  her  here. 
There  is  no  nile  of  the  college  that  would  forbid  our  admitting  a  coloreil  girl,  but 
the  conditions  of  life  here  are  such  that  we  should  heKit^ite  for  the  sake  of  the 
candidate  to  admit  her,  and  in  fact  should  strongly  advise  her  for  her  own  sake 
not  to  come." 

Barnard  College,  New  York,  the  new  woman's  adjunct  of  Columbia,  says 
(Decemlwr,  19<K)):  *'No  one  of  negro  descent  has  ever  received  our  degi'ee*  and  I 
can  not  say  whether  such  a  i>erson  would  1h»  admitted  to  Barnard,  as  the  onestion 
has  never  been  raised;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  regulations  that  exclaaes  any- 
one of  anv  nationality  or  race." 

Wells  College  and  Elmira  College,  New  York,  both  agnx?  in  saj-ing  that  tbey 
never  have  had  negro  students  and  '*  do  not  know  what  would  he  the  jwlicy  oi 
the  board  of  trustees  if  such  a  person  should  make  application  for  admission." 

A  prominent  Southern  institution,  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  writes  frankly:  **  We  entirely  favor  the  education  of  negroes  to 
any  degree  they  may  wish,  but  are  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  ourselves. 
We  believe  that  in  all  boarding  schools  and  colleges  the  races  must,  for  the  good 
of  both,  l>e  educated  separately." 

In  the  West  the  sentiment  is  more  favorable.  Tlie  president  of  Rockford  Col- 
lege, HI.,  writes:  **I  think  that  no  one  of  n<»gro  desc^ent  has  ever  receivetl  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  tliis  college.  In  l8iS9-90  such  a  lady  came  here  from  St. 
Louis.  This  one  Wiis  here  only  about  two  years.  I  l)j*lieve.  »She  afterwards  mar- 
ried. Persons  of  negro  des<:ent,  if  ablo  to  meet  our  requirements,  would  be 
received  here.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  this  is  the  only  buch  student  that  we 
have  had:  but  before  she  left  us,  she  had  made  herself  very  ijopular  \vith  her  fellow 
students." 

The  trustees  of  Mills  College  for  women,  in  Alameda  County,  Cal..  **  decided 
some  years  ago  that  it  was  not  best  for  us  to  receive  such  students." 

In  New  England  there  is  usually  no  barrier,  altliough  Mount  Holyoke  puts 
the  statement  negatively:  **Wedo  not  refus«^  admission  to  colored  i)ef sons,  but 
we  seldom  have  applicati<m  for  this  class  of  candidates." 

They  have  one  negro  graduate  from  Smith  College?,  we  learn:  "Our  first  colored 
student  graduate<l  hist  year  with  tht^  degree  of  A.  B.  ^'  *  *  We  also  have  two 
students  of  negro  descent  in  our  present  senior  class.  No  jx^rson  is  refused  admis- 
sion to  Smith  (m  account  t>f  color,  pro\ide<l  she  is  able  to  meet  our  refpiirements 
for  entrance.     Miss was  an  excellent  student,  and  very  popuLnr." 

Wellesley  had  (juite  a  nuinl>er  of  colored  students,  of  whom  two  graduate*!. 
*'  Botli  these  young  women  had  more  than  average  ability,  and  one  did  brilliant 
work." 

Raddiffe  Colleg(»,  tlie  Harvard  **  annex,"  Iws  two  colored  graduates,  who  are 
well  s]K)ken  t)f. 

In  all  Northeni  institution-*  there  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  black 
students  as  well  as  white  who  lack(»d  ability  to  ilo  the  requireil  work.  Tlie  negrt>es 
of  this  sort  arc  of  course  always  conspicuous.  It  is  naturally  much  easier  to  con- 
vince an  average  American  group  of  a  negro's  inferior  attAinmonts  than  of  any 
unusual  ability  in  any  line.  So  that  one  such  student  has  often  done  more  by  his 
failure  to  form  public  opinion  than  several  others  by  their  success.  Then,  too, 
there  has  l)cen,  in  some  in.stances,  a  tendency  to  ccxldle  bltwk  students  simi)ly 
because  they  were  black:  in  some  ca.ses  scholarships  liave  been  grantt*<l  them,  and 
pass  marks  given  whicli  in  strict  comix'tition  they  did  not  earn.  Of  course  these 
cast's  are  more  thanl>alanced  by  the  o])positi>  kind,  where  the  pre  .-Judice  and  unccm- 
scious  bias  of  students  and  iiiktructors  have  made  life  so  mtolcrablc  for  some 
lonely  blac^k  student  that  he  lias  given  up  in  desjiair,  or  done  far  iMX>rer  work 
than  ho  might  hav(^  done.  In  the  old«T  institutions  all  these  phases  are  now  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  bla<'k  student  is  l)eginning  to  l>e  received  simply  .is  a  student, 
witliout  assumptions  as  to  his  ability  or  deserts  until  ]ic  has  given  evidence  in  liis 
work  Jind  character. 

Besides  tin*  negr^x-s  who  have  graduate  from  these  collej^or,  there  has  been  a 
large  nunilx^r  who  havt^  jiursuLMl  a  i)artial  courst>,  but  taken  no  degree.  Tliey  have 
dropped  out  for  lack  of  funds,  iKwr  scholarship,  and  various  reasons.  Then,  too, 
many  institutiouL-  having  no  graduates  have  i»romising  candidates  at  pru.sent. 
Vhe  registrar  of  tlui  Univ;»rsity  of  Illinoii;  informs  us  "  tJiat  so  far  no  negro  has 
ever  been  graduatr.d  from  the  Univer.sity  of  Illinois.  One  mem])er  of  our  present 
senior  class  is  a  negro,  and  ne  will  doubtless  be  graduated  next  June.  He  is  a 
gooi^l  scholar,  and  is  very  mm^h  respected  in  the  University.  He  is  this  year  the 
editor  of  the  student's  paix;r." 
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Wabash  College,  Indiana,  **  has  had  frequently  colored  Btndents  enrolled  in  her 
classes,  but  none  have  completed  their  course.  We  have  at  present  two  colored 
students  in  attendance  at  college." 

Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,  *'  has  never  conferred  a  degree  upon  a  negro. 

We  have  two  at  present  time  in  attendance  at  the  College:  One,  Miss .  a 

member  of  the  freshman  class,  and  the  other.  Mr. ,  a  member  of  the  junior 

class,  and  one  of  the  bright^^st  scholars  and  most  highly  esteemed  gentlemen  in 
attendance  at  our  institution." 

The  universities  of  Wyoming.  Montana,  and  California,  liave  all  had,  at  one 
time  or  another,  colored  students. 

Syracuse  University  has  three  negro  students  now,  "e8i)ecially  bright  and 
proiinising." 

The  University  of  Vermont  dropped  two  colored  members  of  the  class  of  1897 
**  on  account  of  inability  to  do  the  work. ' ' 

Wheaton  College,  Illinois,  has  **had  many  colored  students,  and  some  good 
ones,  but  none  of  them  has  gained  the  degree  of  A.  B." 

Among  the  colleges  who  have  never  had  any  negro  students  it  is  not  easy  to 
learn  how  many  would  a(;tually  refuse  such  students.  Most  of  the  replies  are 
noncommittal  on  this  point,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Hopkins.  **  No  colored  man 
has  over  been  a  candidate  for  a  degree  here." 

So,  too,  from  Bryn  Mawr  they  write:  ' '  President  Thomas  desires  me  to  acknowl- 
edge tne  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  say  that  no  person  of  negro  descent  has 
ever  applied  for  admission  to  BrjTi  Mawr  College,  probably  because  the  standard 
of  the  entrance  examinations  is  very  high  and  no  students  are  admitted  on 
certificate." 

The  attitude  of  Princeton  is  thus  defined  (December,  1900):  **  The  question  of 
the  a^lmission  of  negro  students  to  Princeton  University  has  never  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  practical  problem  with  us.  We  have  never  had  any  colored  students 
here,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  university  statutes  to  prevent  their  admis- 
sion. It  is  possible,  however,  in  view  of  our  proximity  to  the  South  and  the 
large  number  of  Southern  students  here,  that  negro  students  would  find  Princetcai 
less  comfortable  than  some  other  institutions;  but  1  may  be  wrong  in  this,  as 
the  trial  has  never  been  made.  There  is,  as  I  say,  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the 
college  to  prevent  their  admission." 

In  other  places,  usually  smaller  Western  schools,  the  attitude  is  quite  cordial. 
*'I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  no  negro  graduates  as  yet,"  writes  Carleton 
College,  Minnesota.  Whitman  College,  Washington,  says:  "We  should  be  glad 
to  receive  any  negroes  if  they  were  to  apply,  but  there  are  few  in  this  section  of 
the  country.''    The  University  of  Oregon  says  the  same  thing. 

To  sum  up,  then:  Negroes  have  graduated  from  Northern  institutions.  In 
most  of  the  larger  universities  they  are  welcome  and  have,  on  the  whole,  made  good 
records.  In  nearly  all  the  Western  colleges  they  are  admitted  freely,  and  have 
done  well  in  some  cases  and  x>oorly  in  others.  In  one  or  two  larger  institutions, 
and  in  many  of  the  large  women's  colleges,  negroes,  while  not  exactlv  refused 
a<lmission,  are  strongly  advised  not  to  apply.  The  summer  schools  at  Harvard, 
Clark,  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  several  negro  students. 

BIRTHPLACE   OF  COLLEGE-BRED  NEGROES. 

The  birthplace  of  040  colle?ce-bred  negroes  is  given  as  follows: 

South  Carolina... . Oo     Rhode  Island 1 

North  Carolina 80     Connecticut 1 

Tennessee 73  '  Vermont 1 

Virginia 00  |  Colorado 1 

(Georgia ."m  j  Pennsylvania 17 

Mississippi 48  ,  Missouri 12 

Alabama 34  j  Louisiana 12 

Ohio 34     Illinois 11 

Kentucky 25     District  of  Columbia 10 

Maryland 17     Texas 9 

Indiana 4     Kansas 9 

Massachusetts 3     New  York 5 

West  Virginia 3     Arkansas 4 

Iowa 8     Florida 4 

New  Jersey 2     Delaware 1 

Michigan ^.>     2 
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Ill  foroign  landa: 

Hayti 4 

West  Indies 8 

West  Africa 2 

Ontario _ _  i 

North 80 

South _  543 

West -.  : - 64 

Abroad .  ...    ._ 10 

Total - 040 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  biri;hi)lace  is  that  of  the  migra- 
tion of  colored  graduates — tliat  is,  where  these  men  finally  settle  and  work.  If 
we  arrange  these  600  graduates  according  to  sections  where  they  were  bom  and 
whore  they  now  live,  we  have  this  table: 

J\Ii(jraiUm  of  college  graduates. 


J?&rtioiM  >xjm  in— 

A  J  B.  ' 

i 

7 



3 
1! 

1 

Are  now  livinK  in- 

• 

1  1    1 
1       1 

3D  '  la 

i  1  u 

,1. 

F.    G. 'H. 

1        \ 

J.|K.jl.. 

M, 

A,  Now  Enprlanfl  _. * -. ,..*_...... 

1        1 

1  1  if» 

4  .  1» 
....     a 

1        1 

B*  Nt^w  Tinrk,  PcmiMylvfiTiia,  N*?w  J**rH-iy.... 

i  »   1 

1       S   .-__ 

— -1  1  .... 

'"*" 

C.  Dt^lQWftre,  Murybucl,  Virglola.  Wck^  Vir- 
jriiiift,  Ktmtucky,  Tenn&wi-e,  North  Ciiri>- 
Uno,  Mift».nirl.  Diftt j-U't  of  Ct^ltmjbin 

D.  Bwnth  Cftt-nJitia,  «(^^Tffia,  Fkirida,  MiHadJ*- 
Bippi*  Louiaiftnu.  Alabairiu........ , 

E.  Mirbit'Qn,  Wi»c^>ti«i*i,  lUln^ls,  Ohio 

1     -    1 

....L.J.... 

\ 

P.  North    &3]d    J^Jiith   Dnkota,   Minnt'iwta, 
Ni^^rtL^ka^ l<iwft,  Kau^n^. ^. 

.  ,i 

1    1 

,'  .i 

1    1 

H,  Camul^  - ,,,.,  ..„...,. 

J 

J.  AfHm -...-. ...- 

s  :-_,...,...„„„ 

....CJ. .'..'. 

K.  Wcfttliiaiiirt . 

..__'  ;i  1 

u 

s  i„   ,  .      ati: 

J  t: 

L*  Call  forum,  NwTRdji*  WnHhlmfton.Oi'i^m, 

1      1 

.__  J   "1 :  __  J: 

:-„j:  : 

JI.  Nt^w  lIi.*iif:o,  Arizuna ^--....^  .^_.' .     .i,,.   J ......._'_.. 

!  '"'■"- 

II.       1       1      1      1      i 

\    r"' 

This  means  that  of  254  college-bred  negroes  l)om  in  the  border  States  (i.  e.,  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentuckj%  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia) ,  148  or  58  per  cent  stayed  and  worked  there;  39  or  15  -per 
cent  w^ent  farther  South;  20  or  10  per  cent  went  Southwest;  12  or  5  "per  cent  went 
to  the  middle  West,  etc.    Or  again: 

Of  73  college  graduates  bom  North,  35  stayed  there  and  38  went  South. 

Of  507  college  graduates  bom  South,  443  stayed  there  and  02  went  North. 

These  statistics  cover  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  graduates, 
but  they  represent  pretty  accurately  the  general  tendencies  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion has  gone.  It  is  therefore  probably  (iuit«  within  tlie  truth  to  say  that  50  per 
cent  of  Northern-bom  college  luon  come  South  to  work  am<jng  the  masses  of  their 
people  at  a  jwrsonal  sacrifice  and  bitter  cost  which  few  i)eople  realize;  that  nearly 
00  per  cent  of  the  Southem-lx)rn  graduates,  inst(?ad  of  seeking  that  personal  free- 
dom and  broader  intellectual  atmosphere  whi(*h  their  training  has  led  them  in 
some  degree  t<^  conceive,  stay  and  labor  and  wait  in  the  midst  of  their  black  neigh- 
bors and  relatives. 

WOMFIN   (IKADUATKS. 

The  numlx»r  of  negro  women  graduates,  not  including  the  graduates  of  1809,  is 
as  follows: 


Oberlin .  55 

Shaw 21 

Paul  Quinn 13 

Atlanta 8 

Southland 8 

Rust 7 

Claflin 6 


Philander  Smith. . . 5 

Iowa  Wesleyan 4 

University  of  Kansas 8 

Cornell - 3 

Geneva 2 

Leland - 1 

University  Iowa  U 1 
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Roger  Williams 5 

Berea 4 

University  of  Michigan 3 

Wittenberg 2 

Wellesley ._ _    2 

Butler -._ 

Adrian 

McKendree 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 

Allen 

Paine  Institute *. 

Vassar 


Idaho -  1 

Bates 1 

Clarke 1 

Straight... 1 

Branch,  Arkansas 1 

Mount  Holyoke 1 

Fisk 31 

Wilberforco 19 

Knoxville 10 

Howard  _ 8 

Central  Tennessee 7 

Livingstone G 

New  Orleans 5 

Total  women 253 

Total  men 2,272 

Before  the  war  10  women  graduated,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain; 
from  1861  to  1809,  36;  from  1880  to  1889,  76;  1890  to  1898,  119. 

The  rapid  increase  of  college-bred  women  in  later  years  is  noticeable,  and  the 
present  tendency  is  toward  a  still  larger  proportion  of  women.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  college  students  of  Howard,  Atlanta,  Fisk,  and  Shaw  were  women 
m  the  school  year  of  1898-99.  The  economic  stress  will  probably  force  more  of 
the  young  men  into  work  before  they  get  through  college  and  leave  a  larger 
chance  for  the  training  of  daughters.  A  tendency  in  this  direction  is  noticeable 
in  all  the  colleges,  and  if  it  results  in  more  highly  trained  mothers  it  will  result  in 
great  good.  Of  100  college-bred  women  reporting  their  conjugal  condition,  one- 
half  had  been  married,  against  nearly  70  i)er  cent  of  the  men. 


I-LVRLY  TRAINING. 

There  is  little  in  the  matter  of  early  training  that  lends  itself  to  statistical  state- 
ment, but  there  is  much  of  human  interest.  A  number  of  typical  lives  are  there- 
fore appended  which  show  in  a  general  way  the  sort  of  childhood  and  youtti 
through  which  these  college-bred  negroes  have  passed.    First  as  to  the  men: 

Men. 

**  My  early  life  was  spent  in  the  schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Association* 
I  attended  Beach  Institute  and  finally  Atlanta  University." 

**  I  attended  the  public  schools  in  Augusta,  Ga. ,  and  sold  papers,  brushed  boots, 
and  worked  in  tobacco  factories.  While  in  college  I  taught  school  in  summer 
time." 

**  Bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  I  attended  the  public  schools,  and  acted  as 
driver  and  hotel  waiter.  I  attended  Fisk  University  and  during  vacations  taught 
school,  worked  in  a  sawmill,  waited  on  table,  and  acted  as  Pullman  i)orter." 

**  My  parents  were  old  and  poor  and  I  worked  my  way  through  school  and  helped 
to  supi>ort  them  by  manual  labor." 

**  I  came  to  Texas  with  my  parents  about  1876,  and  attended  the  Galveston 
public  schools.  I  then  went  to  college,  assisted  in  part  by  my  parents  and  in  part 
Dy  my  own  efforts.  The  expenses  of  the  last  two  years  were  paid  by  a  scholarship 
which  I  won  by  examination." 

**  I  spent  most  of  my  youth  with  my  uncle,  a  merchant  in  Florence,  S.  C. ,  where  I 
attende^l  the  public  school,  which  was  i)oor.  I  afterwards  worked  five  years  on 
my  father's  farm,  and  finally  went  to  college." 

**  I  attended  public  schools  in  Virginia,  working  in  white  families  morning  and 
night  for  my  board.  I  then  worked  my  way  through  a  normal  course,  and  &ially 
through  HiUsdale  College." 

*'I  was  a  farmer  l>efore  going  to  school.  My  church  conference  sent  me  to 
school.    My  parents  were  poor  and  my  mother  died  when  1  was  but  4  years  old." 

*'  I  came  to  Kansas  when  9  vears  old  and  lived  on  a  farm  until  I  was  20,  neither 
seeing  or  hearing  from  any  of  my  relations  during  that  time.  In  1871  I  went  to 
Oberlin  and  began  work  in  Bay's  Third  Part  Arithmetic." 
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**  I  was  bom  a  slave  in  Prince  Edward  Comity,  Va.  I  worked  as  a  farmer  and 
waiter  and  then  went  to  Hampton  Iiistitnt^.  After  leaving?  Hampton  I  heli)ed  my 
parents  a  few  years  and  then  entered  Shaw/' 

**  I  sold  pax)ers  and  went  to  school  when  a  l)oy:  I  learned  the  brirk-mason's 
trade  of  my  father.  After  graduating  from  the  high  school  I  worked  in  the  print- 
ing offic3  of  a  colored  paper,  thus  earning  enough  to  go  to  college.*' 

**I  w.as  bom  in  Calvert  County,  Md..  l)eing  one  of  7  children.  We  lived 
at  first  in  the  log  CAbin  which  my  father  had  bnilt  in  slavery  times.  Soon  we 
moved  away  from  there  and  settled  on  a  farm  which  mv  father  commenced  bnying 
on  shares.  I  went  to  school,  worked  on.  the  farm,  and  taught  ech(x>l  until  I  was 
22,  when  I  entered  Lincoln." 

*'  I  was  l)om  in  Crawford  County.  Ga.  My  fatlier  moved  to  Macon,  then  to 
Jones  County,  then  back  to  Crawford  C(^unty,  then  to  the  town  of  Forsyth,  and 
finally  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  finally  left  home  at  th(»  age  of  10  and  roamed 
about  for  two  and  a  half  years.  I  saved  some  money  by  work  on  a  railroad  and 
started  to  school." 

**  My  jmrenta,  having  been  slaves,  were  jioor.  I  was  the  fifth  of  10  children,  and 
the  task  of  educ^iting  all  of  ns  was  a  serious  one  for  the  family.  My  parents  made 
every  sacrifice,  and  at  9  years  of  age  I  was  helping  by  selling  papers  on  the  streets 
of  Pittsburg,  and  colored  impers  among  the  negroes  on  Saturday.  After  com- 
pleting the  common  schools  I  worked  a.s  elevator  l>oy  and  bootblack,  and  finall]^ 
at  the  age  of  15  was  enabled  to  enter  the  engineering  course  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.'' 

**  I  was  bom  in  a  stable:  my  father  died  when  I  was  S  years  old.  I  blacked 
boots  and  sold  sulphur  water  to  educate  myself  until  I  was  18.'' 

**  My  mother  and  father  tor.k  me  from  Alabama  to  Mississippi,  where  my  father 
joined*  the  Union  Army  at  Corinth,  leaving  me  with  my  mother,  brother,  and 
sistt^r.  We  went  to  Cairo,  111.,  and  then  to  Island  X<\  10.  Tliere  mother  and 
brother  died  and  my  sister  sent  me  to  Helena.  Ark.,  in  charge  of.  an  aimt.  My 
father  died  during  the  siege  of  Vicrksburg,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  orphanage  in 
Helena,  which  afterwards  became  Southland  College.'' 

**  My  father  died  when  I  was  5  and  mv  mother  when  I  was  12,  leaving  me  an 
orphan  in  the  West  Indies.  At  14  I  left  home  with  a  white  man  from  Massac^hu- 
setts.  I  went  to  school  one  year  in  Massachusetts,  then  shipped  as  a  sailor  and 
staytnl  on  the  sea  ten  years,  and  finally  returning,  started  to  school  again." 

*'  I  was  bom  in  Alton,  111.,  in  1804.  In  1S71  we  moved  to  Mississippi,  and  hap- 
pening to  visit  my  grandfather  at  Wilberforce,  Ohio.  I  begged  him  to  let  me  stay 
there  and  enter  school.  He  consented,  and  by  housework,  taking  care  of  horses, 
and  his  help  I  got  through  school." 

**  I  was  l)om  of  slave  parents  wlio  could  neither  read  nor  write.  I  had  }>ut  five 
months'  regular  sch(K)ling  until  I  was  17  years  of  age.  Then  I  worked  my  way 
through  a  normal  school  in  South  Carolina,  and  thus  gained  a  ceitificate  to  teach 
and  helped  m\self  on  further  in  school." 

"Father  died  alK)ut  my  ninth  birthday,  so  I  attended  the  public  schools  and 
worked  on  the  farm  to  assist  mother  earn  a  livelihood  for  herself  and  th«?  four 
children.  Late  in  my  teens,  after  three  months'  day  labor  ujwn  the  farm,  rail- 
road, wood  chopping.  (4c.,  I  entertHl  Alcorn  with  the  sum  of  $20.50.  By  working 
there  I  was  enabled  to  r«^main  in  hch'K)l  six  years,  the  last  five  of  which  I  secured 
work  as  a  tt?acher  in  Wilkerson  County.  The  money  I  obtained  was  used  by 
myself,  my  two  brothers,  and^a  sister  in  common,  as  from  time  to  time  each  joined 
me  in  college.  Mother  would  accept  very  little  of  our  earnings  for  herself,  lest 
we  might  be  deprived  of  an  education." 

*•  I  was  bom  and  r^-ared  on  my  aged  mother's  farm  near  Thomastown,  Mi.ss.  I 
l)egan  going  to  a  country  school  at  12  years  of  age,  having  learned  my  A  B  C's 
under  Uncle  York  Moss,"  at  his  Simday  school,  where  we  used  Webster's  *  Blue- 
back.'  My  crhances  for  attending  even  a  country  school  were  meager,  for  I  had 
to  help  on  the  farm.  Attending  two  and  four  months  in  the  year,  I  got  far  enough 
advanced  by  the  time  I  was  1(5  to  teach  a  little  and  use  my*  earnings  in  entering, 
first,  Tougaloo  and  then  Alcorn." 

**  I  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  was  10  before  I  knew  my  letters  and  21  before  I 
si)ent  a  month  in  school." 
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**  In  early  life  I  lived  with  iny  parents,  who  were  ex-slaves  and  took  great  pride 
in  working  hard  to  educate  their  children.  I  attended  the  first  Yankee  schools 
established  in  Savannah.  As  soon  as  I  could  read,  write,  and  figure  a  little  I 
started  a  private  afternoon  school  at  my  home,  which  I  taught." 

**  I  was  bom  a  slave.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  in  1861,  three  of 
us  escaped  from  Charleston  to  Beaufort,  and  joined  the  Union  forces.  We  were 
taken  on  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Unadilla.  There  1  was  attached  to  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Forty -eighth  New  York  Regiment  of  Volunteers,  and  remained  with  him  until 
he  was  wounded  before  Fort  Wagner.  I  then  went  North,  attended  night  school 
in  Portland,  Me.,  and  finally  entered  Howard  University.'' 

**  I  was  the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  eleven.  My  father  was  a  poor  farmer  and 
did  not  believe  in  education,  so  my  training  was  neglected  until  I  was  able  to  work 
and  help  myself." 

**  I  was  bom  a  slave  and  taken  North  to  an  orphanage  by  Quakers  after  the  war, 
both  my  parents  being  dead.  Afterwards  I  was  sent  to  iJew  Jersey,  and  then 
worked  on  a  Pennsylvania  farm  until  I  went  to  Lincoln." 

**  My  father  was  set  free  prior  to  the  war  and  purchased  my  mother.  He  died 
when  I  was  8,  leaving  a  little  home  and  $300  in  gold.  My  mother  was  an  invalid 
and  we  had  to  work  at  whatever  came  to  hand,  going  to  school  from  three  to  fi\e 
months  a  year.  At  the  age  of  15  I  stopped  school  and  labored  and  taught  a  three- 
months'  school  at  $2fo  a  month.  Finally  I  entered  Roger  Williams  University, 
working  my  way  through  and  helping  mother." 

*'  Twelve  years  of  my  life  was  spent  as  a  slave.  I  worked  at  driving  cows,  car- 
rying dinner  to  the  field  hands,  and  ninning  rabbits.  My  master  owned  800 
negroes,  so  that  boys  were  not  put  in  the  field  until  they  were  18.  When  I  was 
fr^d  I  did  not  know  a  letter,  but  I  worked  my  way  through  Webster's  *  Blue- 
back'  sx)eller.'' 

*'Iwas  bom  the  slave  of  Jefferson  Davis's  brotlier  and  attended  contraband 
schools  before  the  close  of  the  war." 

*'  Mine  was  the  usual  life  of  a  boy  whose  folks  were  comfortably  circumstanced. 
School  wafi  the  chief  occui)ation.  At  16  I  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  and  on  return- 
ing entered  Lincoln." 

**  I  was  raised  partly  on  a  Mississippi  plantation  and  partly  in  and  near  New 
Orleans.  For  about  two  years  I  was  with  the  Union  Army  as  servant  to  an  oflScer 
in  a  Vermont  regiment.  I  went  with  him  to  Vermont,  where  I  attended  school 
and  finally  entered  Dartmouth  College." 

"I  had  very  little  early  training,  and  was  apprenticed  at  the  calker's  trade 
from  12  to  16.  At  theageof  18  I  joined  the  Fifty-fifth  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
and  was  finally  discharged  on  account  of  wounds.  I  then  entered  the  preparatory 
department  at  Lincoln." 

"Lived  in  Lebanon,  Teun.,  until  11  years  old,  when  I  joined  a  comjiany  of 
colored  men  and  went  to  West  Tennessee.  I  kept  books  and  cooked  for  the  com- 
pany. I  moved  the  whole  family  at  last  to  West  Tennessee,  and  bought  and  paid 
for  a  farm  by  raising  cotton  and  teaching  school.  I  then  entered  Fisk  University, 
and  by  teaching  and  farming  during  vacations  supported  myself  and  two  sisters 
in  school." 

"  The  greater  portion  of  my  early  life  was  8i>ent  in  East  Tennessee,  whither  I 
had  been  brought  away  from'  my  parents  when  only  5  years  of  age.  My  mas- 
ter kept  me  as  errand  boy  about  his  store  and  house  until  the  (;lose  of  the  war. 
By  this  time,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  white  children  of  the  family,  I  had  learned 
to  read.  In  the  summer  of  1865  I  started  out  without  a  cent  of  money  to  try  my 
own  fortune  in  the  world,  working  at  anything  I  could  find  to  do.  I  made  con- 
siderable money,  attended  public  schools,  and  finally  entered  Fisk  University." 

**  Soon  after  the  war  my  father  built  a  log  schoolhouse  on  a  spot  given  him  by 
his  former  master.  I  went  to  school  seven  months  before  my  father  died,  after 
which  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  work  to  supiK)rt  my  widowed  mother.  At  the 
age  of  20  I  enterea  school  again." 

*'  Bom  of  a  g^ood  woman  in  Mississippi,  I  left  home  while  the  war  was  raging 
and  went  to  Alabama.  There  I  finally  went  into  the  servit^e  of  an  ex-Confederate 
general,  who  sent  me  to  the  Burrell  School,  an  institution  fostered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.    Afterwards  I  went  to  Tougaloo  and  Roger  Williams. '  * 
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*'  I  lost  my  mother  when  I  was  only  1  year  old.  I  was  then  sold  as  a  slave  to 
an  age<l  French  couple,  who  treated  me  as  their  child.  Then,  in  1862, 1  was  sold 
arrain,  taken  to  Texas,  resold,  and  finally,  when  free,  returned  to  New  Orleans  in 
1869.  I  found  my  father  dead,  and  so  I  went  North  and  stayed  there  until  I 
entered  Fisk  in  1876.  I  liad  had  hut  little  schooling  up  to  this  time — only  what  I 
had  picked  up  at  a  night  school  and  at  an  eight-months'  free  school  in  Texas." 

**  I  was  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. .  and  emancipated  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830.  I  went 
to  school  and  learned  the  three  R's  and  afterwards  went  to  Ohio  and  entered 
Oberlin,  working  at  my  trade  of  gunmaker  all  through  the  course.  I  studied, 
because  I  found  knowledge  was  power;  I  also  found  that  I  was  a  bom  mechanic. 
I  never  had  the  idea  that  education  would  elevate  me  into  anj''  profession  whatso- 
ever.    My  trade  oc<;upied  my  whole  mind  and  thought.'' 

**  I  was  l>om  of  slave  ixvrents  and  worked  when  young  in  a  tolmcco  factory.  I 
was  taught  Uy  read  by  an  ex-Confederate  soldier.  I  entered  school  right  after  the 
surrender  of  Lee  and  remained  till  I  finished  the  college  course.'' 

**  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  father  who  had  a  good  education,  for  his  time.  He 
was  free  and  able  to  conduct  his  busineas  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  during  slavery  time. 
I  quit  school  and  served  two  years  at  a  trade.  A  Northern  teacher  offered  to  help 
me  finish  my  education  and  my  ixirents  g<ive  me  my  time.*' 

**  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  slaverj',  the  perturbe<l  conditions  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  war,  the  struggle  of  mother  and  grandmotlier  under  the  new 
conditions,  and  the  assumi)tion  of  the  supjwrt  of  the  family  by  myself  at  the  age 
of  10  years." 

*'  My  i)arents  movcnl  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  when  I  was  ver>-  young.  I  attended 
school  al>out  five  years  and  night  school  one  winter.  Then  I  learned  the  barber's 
trade.  During  the  winter  of  1S<KM)1  I  decided  U)  x>repare  myself  for  work  among 
my  i)eople  in  the  South  and  entered  Livingstone  College. ' ' 

**  My  mother  and  I  were  sold  away  from  my  father,  who  lived  in  South  Carolina, 
and  taken  first  to  Mississippi,  ani  then  to  Banks  County,  Ga.  Here,  when  I  was 
6  yeiirs  of  age,  my  miister  started  me  at  work  in  a  stable,  with  the  purix)se  of 
making  me  leam  the  care  of  horses  and  l>ecome  his  carriage  driver.  I  was  free^l 
in  1H65,  and  then  my  mother  and  I  walked  to  Newl)erry,  S.  C.  (110  miles),  and 
found  father  again.  We  were  very  p<K>r  and  my  parents  had  to  hire  me  out  for  a 
year.  Then  they  decided  to  send  me  to  school  and  I  went  very  irregularly  from 
186(5  to  1874.  I  gained  at  last  a  State  scholarship  in  the  South  Carolina  College, 
but  the  Republicans,  aft«r  two  yoiirs,  were  forcM  out  of  iK)wer  and  the  college 
closed  to  them.    Finally  I  ent<ired  the  Atlanta  University." 

**I  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1807,  the  son  of  the  sexton  of  a  largo  city 
church.  I  iKissed  through  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  worke<l  as  office  l>oy  and  waiter.  In  1879  I  came  South  to  enter  college 
and  prei^are  for  tea<.*hing."' 

** About  the  close  of  the  war  Confederate  soldiers  stole  me  from  my  i>arents  in 
South  Carolina  and  took  me  to  Georgia.  I  ran  away  to  Tennessee,  where  I  worked 
as  janitor  in  a  white  school  and  studied  at  night  by  the  aid  of  the  princii>al,  who 
was  very  frit'ndly.     He  afterwards  sent  me  to  Howard  University.*' 

**Iwas  l)orn  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  when  i\  years  of  age  was  sold  with  my 
motlier,  sist<?r,  an<l  brother  away  from  my  father  and  tiiken  to  South  Carolina. 
We  have  never  seen  father  since.  My  new  mistress  taught  me  the  alphabf^t.  and 
afti^r  emanciiiatiou  paid  my  exi>onses  through  school  and  coll<»ge.*' 

**  I  worked  my  way  through  college.  I  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children,  with 
father  bitt-erly  opi)osed  t'O  education,  although  he  had  a  c^)mmanding  mind  and 
had  heard  lei!bir<*s  at  the  University  of  Virginia  before  the  war.  Have  l>een 
practically  the  head  of  the  family  for  over  12  years,  and  assisted  and  encour- 
aged all  the  children  to  educate  themselves.  Five  of  them  went  or  are  going  to 
school." 

**  My  mother  died  when  I  was  but  2  years  old,  and  I  was  left  to  the  care  of  my 
mother's  mistress,  who,  though  a  slaveholder,  careil  for  me  as  though  I  was  her 
own  child,  until  emancipation,  when  my  father  took  charge  of  me  and  i)laced  me 
in  schcM>l  under  Northern  teachers  sent  South  by  the  Presbyterian  board  of  edu- 
cation." 
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*'  I  was  reared  on  a  farm;  then  became  meat  cook  on  a  steamboat  during  vaca- 
tion. I  served  two  years  and  five  months  as  first  sergeant  Company  C,  Fifty-fifth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  injured  twice,  at  James 
Island  and  Honey  Hill  engagements.  I  made  out  contracts  between  ex-slaves  and 
former  masters  in  South  Carolina  in  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  under  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  after  being  disabled." 

**  Until  15  years  old  I  stayed  with  mj'  grandparents,  and  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  my  grandfather,  a  gardener.  From  15  till  171  clerked  in  a  colored  grocer's 
store;  from  17  till  191  worked  in  a  colored  restaurant,  giving  my  earnings  to  my 
grandparents,  for  they  cared  for  my  wants  and  gave  me  what  little  school  train- 
ing I  had.  My  parents  were  dead.  In  my  20th  year  I  taught  a  five  months'  dis- 
trict school,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  I  began  a  course  of  study  at  Wilberforce 
University." 

**  My  early  life,  until  I  was  6  years  old,  was  spent  on  a  large  plantation.  At  that 
age,  father  having  secured  a  little  home  of  his  own,  consisting  of  3  acres  of  land 
and  a  log  house,  I  with  the  family  was  carried  thither.  At  the  age  of  10 1  entered 
my  first  school,  where  I  learned  to  read  and  write.  The  school  was  a  Presbyterian 
school.  During  the  summer  I  worked  on  a  farm  which  father  rented.  At  the 
age  of  12  we  moved  to  Lexington,  N.  C.  I  still  attended  school  in  winter  and 
worked  in  a  brickyard  in  summer.  At  the  age  of  14  my  school  days  stopped  xmtil 
I  was  19  years  old.  I  did  hotel  work  during  the  intervening  years,  and  taught 
a  three  months'  country  school.     At  the  age  of  19  I  entered  college." 

'*  My  early  life  was  spent  as  most  poor  boys^  at  work.  I  have  served  in  every 
capacity  from  a  dinner  boy  to  a  clerk.  Have  clothed  myself  since  I  reached  my 
14th  year,  beginning  with  earning  25  cents  a  week,  and  in  two  years  I  com- 
manded a  salary  of  $0  i)er  week.  At  18 1  was  head  clerk  for  a  produce  firm  that 
did  a  business  of  $10,000  a  year.     This  was  at  Nashville,  Tenn." 

**  I  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  November  15,  1825.  At  the  age 
of  4  years  I  was  taken  \s'ith  my  parents  to  Jackson  County,  where  there  was  a  com- 
munity of  colored  people;  they  had  settled  in  close  proximity  in  order  to  educate 
their  children,  because  they  were  debarred  from  attending  the  public  schools  with 
white  children.    I  attended  a  select  school  until  14  years  of  age." 

'•  My  first  school-teacher  was  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  the  colored  Congressman 
from  Alabama.  His  school  was  destroyed  by  Kuklux  while  I  was  attending  it. 
Next  attended  Freedman's  Bureau  school  and  Swayne  school  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.  I  attended  Storr's,  in  Atlanta,  and  taught  school  when  15  years  old;  entered 
Atlanta  University  in  1874.     Taught  school  during  vacations." 

**Bom  in  Yazoo  County,  Miss.,  6  miles  from  Yazoo  City.  I  was  taught  my 
letters  by  my  father.  He  died  in  186(i,  and  left  mother  with  nine  children,  six 
sons  and  three  daughters,  three  younger  than  myself.  Desiring  her  children  to 
have  educational  advantages,  mother  removed  to  Vicksburg  in  December,  1866, 
Here  I  entered  the  Uniteil  Pi'esbyterian  mission  school.  I  attended  five  years, 
sometimes  day  school  and  sometimes  night  school,  as  circumstances  permitted, 
being  largely  dei>eudpnt  upon  myself  for  support.  I  often  had  to  hire  out  to  earn 
money  with  whicli  to  purchase  books  and  clothes,  but  when  I  hired  out  in  the  day 
I  attended  sc^h<K>l  at  night.  I  taught  s<:'hool  1871-72.  Wa«  paying  and  collecting 
teller  in  Vicksburg  branch  of  the  Freedman's  Sjivinga  Bank  1878-1875.  Taught 
school  1875-76.  Entered  preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  September,  187G; 
admitted  to  college  1879.  Matriculated  at  Dennison  University  in  1880,  graduat- 
ing in  1884.  Though  a  slave  I  always  had  love  for  books  and  craved  learning,  in 
which  I  wiis  much  stimulated  by  mother,  who.  though  unable  to  render  me  any 
financial  assistance,  gave  all  moral  and  prayerful  help." 

**  Father  was  in  good  circumstances,  so  my  opportunities  for  advancement  were 
as  fair  as  those  of  tiie  average  colored  boy.  I  attended  the  public  school  of  my 
native  town  until  1 7  years  of  age,  then  I  went  to  Straight  University,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  graduating  from  the  classical  course  in  1881.  My  home  surroundings  were 
favorable  to  suc<^ess.  I  had  an  excellent  father,  who  is  still  living;  my  mother, 
whose  memory  I  can  not  too  greatly  reverence,  has  been  dead  for  many  years. 
Their  teachings,  example,  and  influence  have  molded  my  character.  Whatever 
success  I  have  had  I  owe  to  them." 
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•'I  was  Ix^m  on  a  farm  in  Ohio,  and  livefl  there  until  I  was  1«.  My  father 
died  when  I  was  12  and  I  had  to  provide  for  myself.  At  the  age  of  16  I  taught  a 
country  school  and  saved  $l(H).  With  this  I  went  to  Oberlin,  and  went  through 
hy  teaching  and  working." 

*  *I  am  an  African  Methodist  preacher's?  daughter,  and  from  my  10th  nntil  my 
15th  year  we  were  continually  traveling  over  the  State.  Finally  we  came  to 
Atlanta,  where  I  stayed  till  I  finished  schov>l." 

**  Lived  a  short  time  in  Virginia,  somo  time  in  Ohio,  but  principally  in  Missouri. 
Att4?nded  jmblic  schools  in  Maccm,  Mo.,  until  the  age  of  15.  when  I  went  to  Lin- 
coln Institute  for  one  year  and  OT^orlin  for  five  years." 

'•  Was  l)oru  and  schm^led  in  Philadelphia  during  the  diirk  days  of  slaverj*.  Was 
intimately  a  ^sociated  with  the  work  of  the  *  underground  railroad  '  and  the  anti- 
slavery  society.    I  was  sent  to  Oberlin  in  18G4." 

**My  early  life  was  sixjiit  at  ui}'  home  at  Shoreham,  Vt..  where  I  att-ended 
Kewton  Academy.  In  the  fall  of  1891  1  entered  Mr.  Moody's  school  at  North- 
field,  Mass.,  graduating  as  president  of  my  ckss.  I  then  entered  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont.'' 

*'  My  father  was  route  agent  between  Norfolk  and  Lynchburg.  Va.  Both  cf 
my  iMirents  had  S(tme  education  and  were  careful  to  send  their  cldldren  to  school. 
I  started  in  the  public  schools  at  7,  " 

•'  I  went  t»  school  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  until  a  female  seminary  wasx)pened  there 
from  which  colored  children  were  barred.     I  then  went  to  Oberlin." 

'•  My  father  was  a  creoTe  and  my  mother  a  free  negro  woman.  We  moved  from 
Mobile.  Ala. ,  to  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  where  I  was  reared.  My  parents  were  devoted 
Christians  jind  were  l>les8ed  with  the  comforts  of  life.  *My  father  liad  a  fine 
collection  of  books."' 

"At  a  verj'  early  age  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  honsekeex)er.  as  my  mother 
died  and  I  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  five:  hence  I  labored  under  many  disad- 
vantagt^  in  attending  s<-hool.  but  nevertheless  I  performed  my  household  duties, 
persevered  with  my  studies,  tuid  now  I  feel  that  I  have  been  rewarded.*' 

"  My  mother  and  I  *  took  in  '  washing  for  our  support  and  to  enable  me  to  get 
an  education.  After  finishing  the  public  schools  of  Jackson \^le,  111.,  I  was  sup- 
p<.>rt(jd  four  years  in  college  by  a  scholarshii).  ^ 

*•  My  early  life  was  spent  in  Darlington,  S.  C.  I  did  not  attend  the  public  sch<x)l 
until  i  was  a  large  girl,  but  was  taught  at  home,  first  by  my  mother,  then  by  a 
private.*  te,i!h«.r.  When  the  public  school  was  graded,  in  iy8l),  I  entered  the  high- 
school  course." 

* '  While  a  schoolgirl  I  taught  persons  living  out  in  service,  going  into  the  i)remises 
of  sonif  of  tlie  most  jirominent  white  i.>eoi>le  in  New  Orleans.  I  always  kept  a  large 
class  of  night  pupils  at  the  same  time.     I  i)aid  my  tuition  out  of  these  earnings." 

(K'CUPATIONS. 

The  most  interesting  question,  and  in  many  respects  the  crucial  <iuestion  to  l)e 
asked  concerning  coliege-bred  negroes  is:  I>)  they  earn  a  li>ing*r  It  has  been 
intimated  more  than  onrre  that  the  higher  training  of  negroes  has  resulted  in 
Bending  into  the  world  of  work  mt?n  who  can  find  nothing  to  do  sTii table  to  their 
talents.  Now  and  then  there  comes  a  rumor  of  a  colored  coll«.*ge  man  working  at 
menial  service.  et<*.  Fortunately  the  returns  as  to  occupations  of  college-breti 
negroes  are  quite  full — nearly  (iOpcT  cent  of  the  totul  numl^er  of  graduates. 

This  enables  u-^  t(^  reacli  fairly  jn'ohable  conclusious  as  M  the  occuiMitions  of 
college -brod  negnx-s.     Of  \,^\2  pers^ms  reporting  there  w.tc: 

Por  cent. 

Teachers 5JJ.  4 

Clergymen .. 10.8 

Physicians,  etc .   .    . 6. 15 

students..- . 5.6 

Lawyers .  _    .         .     4.7 

In  Government  service -.    4 

In  bu.siness 3.6 

Farmers  and  artisans .     2.7 

Edit" )rs,  secretaries  and  cl(»rks _.  . 2,4 

Miscellaneous 5 
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Over  half  are  teachers,  a  sixth  are  preachers,  another  sixth  are  students  and 
professional  men;  over  G  i)er  cent  are  farmers,  artisans,  and  merchants,  and  4  per 
cent  are  in  Government  service. 

These  figures  illustrate  vividly  the  function  of  the  college-bred  negro.  Ho  is,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  the  group  leader,  the  man  who  sets  the  ideals  of  the  community 
where  he  lives,  directs  its  thought,  and  heads  its  social  movements.  It  need  hardly 
be  argued  that  the  negro  people  need  social  leadership  more  than  most  groups. 
They  have  no  traditions  to  fall  back  upon,  no  long-established  customs,  no  strong 
family  ties,  no  well-defined  social  classes.  All  these  things  must  be  slowly  and 
painfully  evolved.  The  preacher  was  even  before  the  war  the  group  leader  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  church  their  greatest  social  institution. «  Naturally  this  preacher 
was  ignorant  and  often  immoral,  and  the  problem  of  replacing  the  older  type  by 
better  educated  men  has  been  a  difficult  one.  Both  by  direct  work  and  by  indirect 
influence  on  other  preachers  and  on  congregations  the  college-bred  preacher  has 
an  opportunity  for  reformatory  work  and  moral  inspiration  the  value  of  which 
can  not  be  overestimated.  The  report  of  the  Atlanta  conference  on  *'  Some  efforts 
of  American  negroes  for  their  own  social  betterment''  shows  the  character  of 
some  of  this  work. 

It  has,  howc  ver,  been  in  the  furnishing  of  teachers  that  the  negro  college  has 
found  its  i)eculiar  function.  Few  i>ersons  realize  how  vast  a  work,  how  mighty  a 
revolution  has  been  thus  accomplished.  To  furnish  five  millions  and  more  of 
ignorant  people  with  teachers  of  their  own  race  and  blood  in  one  generation  was 
not  only  a  very  difficult  undertaking  but  a  very  important  one.  in  that  it  placed 
before  the  eves  of  almost  every  negro  child  an'attainable  ideal.  It  brou^j^ht  the 
masses  of  tne  blacks  in  contact  with  modem  civiliscation,  made  black  men  the 
leaders  of  their  communities  and  trainers  of  the  new  generation.  In  this  work 
college-bred  negroes  were  first  teachers  and  then  teachers  jof  teachers.  And  here 
it  is  that  the  broad  culture  of  college  work  has  been  of  peculiar  value.  Knowledge 
of  life  and  its  wider  meaning  has  been  the  point  of  the  negro's  deei)est  ignorance, 
and  the  sending  out  of  teachers  whose  training  has  not  been  merely  for  bread- 
winning,  but  also  for  human  culture,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  training 
of  these  men. 

In  earlier  years  the  two  occupations  of  preacher  and  teacher  were  practically 
the  only  ones  open  to  the  black  college  graduate.  Of  later  years  a  larger  diversity 
of  life  among  his  people  has  opened  new  avenues  of  employment.  The  following 
statistics  of  occui«itionb  according  to  the  year  of  graduation  illustrate  this  partially: 


( )ccui»ation. 

Before 
1    ISTO. 

....'•          10 
....            5 

::::!      ? 

1870-1879. 

1S80-1881.' 

1 

188iV1889. 

1890-1894. 

lSft5-1898. 

Total. 

Teachers 

^■gL";";:.:::::.::.::.:::: 

Lawyers 

Gnnmakers 

65 
5 

j 
74  1 

111 

159 
It 

1T9 

50 

1 

S3 

214 

31 

1 

7 

701 
213 

9 
C2 

1 

Miners 

!                   1 

1 

lierchanti* 

1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
l;J 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

U  i 
13  1 

9 
16 

13 
31 
2 

4 

5 

43 

Physirians 

7»> 

DmffffistH 

Clerks  and  secretaries 



4 

1  1 

5 

11 

22 

Elocutionists 

i' 

1 

United  States  civil  borvice  . . 

^  1 
5  1 

l.-> 

7 

13 
6 

3 

6 

1 

50 

Farmers 

Real  estate  dealers 

^ 

20 
4 

Matrons            ... 

1 

1 

2 

Dentists 

1 

1 

I 

3 

Engineers        .... . 

1 

1 

Missionariew 

Students 





^1 

1  1 



4 

1 
14 

•> 

2 

9 
74 

Printers 

3 

City  civil  service    . . . 

• 

1 

8tate  ci  Wl  service 



1 

2 

1 

. 

2 

Librarian 



1 

Tailor 

; 



i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Draftsman ' ' 

1 

Hotelwork i 

1 

Gkri)6nter - i 

1 

1 

. 

A  study  of  present  and  previous  occupation  gives  a  still  deejyer  insight  into  the 
problem  of  work.  For  in.stance,  the  following  number  of  persons  have  never  had 
out  one  occux>ation;  thoy  began  as  teachers  and  are  still  teaching,  or  as  preachers 
and  are  still  preaching: 


aCf.  The  New  World,  Dooemher,  1900,  article  on  "  Keligion  of  American  nejfro." 
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Persons  trho  have  never  ehanged  occupation. 


Teachers 315 

Clergymen 106 

Lawyers _ 26 

Physicians 24 

Students _ 15 

Farmers 7 

In  business - 7 


Editors 8 

Artisans 3 

United  States  civil  service .  _ 3 

Clerks  and  secretaries 3 

Dentists 2 

Hotel  work .  _ 1 


Let  us  now  add  to  these  such  persons  as  have  changed  occupations  once.  In  the 
following  table  the  period  of  study  necessary  in  preparing  for  a  profession  is  not 
considered  a  different  occupation. 

Previous  and  present  occupations  of  persons  who  fuive  had  but  two  successive 
occupations,     (Shotving  also  persons  who  hav^  liad  but  one  occupation.) 


Previous  occujiati 

on. 

Prosont  occupation. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Clergy- 
men. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Farm- 
ers. 

Clerks 
and 
secre- 
taries. 

In  busi- 
ness. 

United 
States 
civil 
serv- 
ice. 

1 
12 

1 
Physi- 
cians. 

Lawyers 

11 

(315) 
7 
5 
4 

36 
2 
9 

i 

1 

7 

2 
9 

(7) 

1 

Teocners 

18 

1           6 

1 

In  business 

Clerks  and  secretaries 

1 
(10(5) 

H i^' 

(3> 

i' 

1 
1 

Farmers 

1 

1  , 

Olftrjry^fiTl  ^ 

1  1 

Real  estate  agents 

1  I 

1 

Phj^icians  . 

i 
1 

-  '        (24) 

Druggriflts 

t 

Btuoonts 

7 
12 

2 
1 

(15)' '            1 

2 

United  States  civil  service 

City  civil  service 

1 

1 

1 

M 

1    ^'\ 

Editors 

1 
3 

87 
815 

1 

Artisans. 



JLj 

14 
7 

17 



Changed  work   .. 

23 
106 

5 
15 

I            12 
7              3 

1 

Did  not  change 

3  j          2-1 

Total 

402 

129 

20  i          14 

15 

21 

20  1          25 

Previous  occupation. 

Total 

Present  occupation. 

Law- 
yers. 

Edi- 
tors. 

United 
States 
Army. 

Den- 
tists. 

Arti- 
sans. 

Ma- 
tron. 

Menial 
work. 

ber 
report- 
ing. 

Ijawyers 

(36) 

1 
1 
1 

4:^ 

Tt*tt<jiiers 

2 

1 



2,           1 

378 

In  business 

15 

Dentists 

(2) 

1 

2 

Clerks  and  secretaries 

2 

1 

1  1 

i 

14 

Farmers 

1 

15 

Cler^rvmen _ 

i 

1              .              1 

135 

Real  estate  agents 

'               1 

4 

Physicians 

• 1 

1 

1 

36 

Druggists 

: 1        ,       1 

1 

Students 

1               1 

1 

28 

United  StaUw  civil  service 

::::::::i::::::::i: ::: :: 

1 

18 

City  civil  service 

....L- 

1               1  

1 

Editors 

(3) 

5 

Artisans 

(3) 

6 

]VIcuial  work 

(1) 

1 

3 
8 

1 

2 

'A 
3 

Changed  work 

7 
26 

1 

6 

1 

187 

Did  notchange 

515 

Total 

33 

6  1           1 

2 

6 

' 

7 

708 

Many  interesting  things  may  be  noted  in  the  above  table.  For  instance,  43 
lawyers  report;  of  these,  26  started  on  a  law  course  immediately  after  graduation, 
finished  it,  went  to  practicing,  and  are  still  engaged  in  that  work:  11  taught 
before  reading  law,  2  were  in  busineas,  and  4  in  other  employments,  from  which 
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they  tnmed  to  law.  There  are  reservations  to  bo  made,  of  course,  in  interpreting 
these  figures;  some  x)er8on8  reix)rt  a  few  months  of  teaching  as  a  **  previous  occu- 
pation," while  others  ignore  it;  some  have  not  changed  occupations,  because  being 
young  graduates  they  have  not  given  their  present  vocation  a  sufficient  triaL 
Nevertheless,  with  care  in  using,  the  table  has  much  to  teach.  We  find  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  a  stepping  stone  to  other  work;  87  persons  were  at  first 
teachers  and  then  changed,  11  becoming  lawyers,  7  going  into  business,  26  enter- 
ing the  ministry,  12  entering  the  United  States  civil  service,  etc.  Seven  have  at 
various  times  engaged  in  menial  work,  usually  as  porters,  waiters,  and  the  like, 
but  all  but  one  man  working  in  a  hotel  have  done  this  only  temporarily.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  others  who  are  engage<l  in  such  work  have  on  this  ac<;ount 
sent  in  no  reports.  We  see  in  this  way  that  of  700  college-bred  men  over  500  have 
immediately  on  graduation  found  work  at  which  they  are  still  employed.  Less 
than  200  have  turned  from  a  first  occupation  to  a  second  before  finding  apparently 
permanent  employment. 

Making  all  allowances  for  the  gaps  in  these  statistics  and  some  bias  on  the  part 
of  those  reporting,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  majority  of  college-bred  men 
find  work  quickly,  make  few  changes,  and  stick  to  their  undertakings.  That 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  ip  probable,  but  the  testimony  of  observers, 
together  with  these  figures,  makes  the  above  statement  approximately  true. 

GRADUATES  OF  A  SmOLE   TYPICAL  COLLEGE. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  turn  from  the  more  general  figures  to  the  graduates  of 
a  single  representative  institution.  A  gi-aduate  of  Dartmouth  College  who  has 
been  in  the  work  of  educating  negro  youth  for  over  thirty  years  writes  as  follows 
in  a  small  publication  which  gives  the  record  of  Atlanta  University  graduates, 
including  the  class  of  1899: 

*'  This  leaflet  covers  an  experience  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  graduating 
classes.  It  will  tell  of  the  work  of  only  the  graduates  of  Atlanta  University,  all 
of  whom  have  been  kept  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  alma  mater.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  careers  of  the  thousands  of  others  who  did  not  graduate 
but  who  have  attended  the  institution  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  although 
many  of  them  are  known  to  have  made  good  use  of  their  meager  attainments  and 
some  are  occupying  prominent  positions.  If  it  were  asked  why  no  larger  per- 
centage of  the  students  have  obtained  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  a 
sufficient  answer  would  be  found  in  the  one  word,  *  poverty.*  Their  parents  have 
been  too  ix)or  to  spare  them  from  home  or  to  pay  their  expenses  at  school  and 
they  themselves  have  been  utterly  unable  to  find  any  employment  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  permit  them  to  keep  on  and  graduate  within  a  reasonable  limit 
in  time.  Probably  the  world  can  not  show  instances  of  greater  sacrifices  by  par- 
ents or  greater  pluck,  persistency,  and  self -denial  of  students  than  are  to  be  found 
among  the  patrons  ana  pupils  of  Atlanta  University. 

**  While  the  94  graduates  from  the  college  department  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  done  by  the  university,  they  represent  a  very  important  part 
of  that  work,  as  will  be  e\ddent  from  a  statement  of  the  positions  they  occupy  and 
the  work  they  are  doing. 

**  Of  these  94  graduates  12  have  died,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  leaflet  as 
rather  remarkable  that  only  1  has  died  during  the  four  years  since  a  similar  leaflet 
was  written.  Of  the  82  now  living  11  are  ministers,  4  are  physicians,  2  are  law- 
yers, 1  is  a  dentist,  43  are  teachers,  1  is  a  theological  student,  1  is  studying  at 
Harvard  University  and  another  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  10  are  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  6  in  other  kinds  of  business,  and  2  are  unemployed. 

**  Three  of  the  ministers  are  pastors  of  Congregational  churches  in  the  cities  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Selma,  Ala.,  and  Savannah, Ga.;  two  are  pastors  of  Baptist 
churches  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C;  two  of  Methodist  churches  in 
Griffin,  Ga.,  and  Portsmouth,  Va.;  one  is  chaplain  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  and  dean  of  its  Bible  school;  another  is  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Convention;  another  is  the  general  secretary  of  the  Bap- 
tist negro  churches  in  Georgia,  and  another  is  presiding  elder  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches  in  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  All  the  churches  named 
are  centers  of  great  power  and  wide  influence.  Some  of  these  ministers  have 
made  addresses  in  national  and  international  assemblages,  one  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  one  has  had  the  unique  pleasure  of  being  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  in  a  large  Southern  city  for  eleven  successive 
years. 

"  Many  of  the  teachers  are  holding  high  x>ositions.    Eleven  are  principals  of 
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public  schools  and  throe  of  high  schools.  Others  aro  designated  as  follows:  Pro- 
feiuior  of  Latin  and  Grciek  in  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  teacher  of  music  in 
Savannah,  Ga.;  president  of  the  Stat*  Industrial  CJoUegeof  Georjpa:  principal  of 
Howard  Normal  School,  Cuthbert.  Ga.;  principal  of  Normal  School.  Oakland, 
Tex.;  professor  of  Greek  in  Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  vice-principal  of 
Normal  School,  Prairie  Viow.  Tex.;  principal  of  Knox  Institute,  Athens.  Ga.; 
8ux>erintendent  of  the  industrial  department  in  Biddle  University,  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  professor  of  modem  lan^iage*,  history,  and  pedagogy,  and  vice-president 
in  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  president  or  the  Florida  Baptist  College, 
Jacksonville.  Fla. ;  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  State  Normal  School.  Frank- 
fort, Ky.:  principal  of  the  Gteorgia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Greensboro, 
Ga.;  principal  of  Walker  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga.;  superintendent  of  mechanical 
department  of  Knox  Institute,  Athens,  Ga.:  t<?Acher  of  scnence  in  the  J.  K.  Brick 
Normal  and  Agricultural  School,  Enfield,  N.  C:  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
mechanical  department  in  Touguloo  University,  Tougaloo.  Miss. 

**  The  four  physicians  are  located  in  Denver,  Colo.;  St.  Joseph.  Mo.:  Savannah, 
Ga„  and  Chic^igo,  III.  All  of  them  were  among  the  very  first  in  their  classes  in 
the  medical  schools  tliat  they  attended. 

*'  The  two  lawyers  are  practicing  severally  in  Boston.  Mass..  and  Augusta.  Ga., 
and  are  successful  in  their  profes.sion.  One  is  a  master  in  chancery  l)y  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  of  his  State.  The  one  dentist  lives  in  Atlanta  and  has  an 
extensive  practice. 

"One  of  these  gnuluatos  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army  during  the  Spanish  war 
and  is  now  a  captain  of  United  States  Volunteers,  serving  at  Manila.  Another 
was  paymast^T  with  the  rank  of  major. 

'*  Several  of  the  graduates  who  aro  clerks  in  the  Unite<l  States  service  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  liave  taken  a  full  course  in  law  or  medicine.  And  when  it  is  considere<l 
that  this  has  reijuired  several  hours  of  hard  work  in  the  evening  after  a  full  day 
at  the  office,  for  months  and  years,  one  c^in  understand  that  they  have  grit  and 
IKJrseverance.  Then  three  at  least  have  l)een  mail  agents  on  railroads  under  four 
Buce-essive  administrations,  and  have  siK*ce.ssfully  passed  the  severe  examinations 
re(iuired  and  conquered  the  violent  opi>0!sition  that  has  arisen  against  them  from 
various  sources. 

"  Tlie  pecMiliar  conditions  exi.<ting  in  th(^  South  have  prevent-ed  these  graduates 
from  becoming  prominent  in  jwlitical  affairs.  Yet  one  of  them  has  been  a  mem- 
IxT  of  three  successive  national  Republican  conventions  and  another  lias  repre- 
senteil  his  county  in  tho  Georgia  legislature,  while  a  third  has  served  two  terms 
in  th(»  Texas  legi.slature,  Ix^ing  elected  by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  Southern  white 
men  in  a  predominantly  white  community.  *  ♦  *  His  most  conspicuous  serv- 
ice has  })een  rendnred  to  the  negro  fanners  of  his  State.  This  has  been  done 
through  the  organization  of  a  farmers*  improvement  society  with  many  branchf»s. 
whose  memlxTs  are  pledged  to  become  landowners,  to  diver.sify  their  crops,  to 
improve  and  beautify  tlieir  homes,  to  fight  the  credit  system  by  buying  only  ftu* 
cash  on  a  coo])erative  plan,  iind  to  raises  tlieir  own  supplies  so  far  as  possi})le,  Tlie 
fact  that  he  Ckiu  rej^oi-t  to-day  80  branches  of  his  society  scattered  ovvt  the  State 
of  Texas  with  2,?>  10  meml>ers,  who  have  bought  and  largely  x>aid  for  40,000  acres 
of  land,  vrorth  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  is  a  valuable  illustrati(m  of  what  one 
negro  witli  liigh  ideals  and  an  earnest  purjiose  ciin  accomplish  for  the  economic 
and  material  advaiu^enient  of  his  race. 

•*  Several  graduates  have  done  considerable  n»»wspaper  work,  and  many  sermons 
and  addresses  delivered  by  them  have  })een  published.  At  least  two  publications 
have  been  highly  commended  by  the  press.  Of  President  Richard  R.  Wright's 
Historic* J  Sketch  of  Negro  Education  in  Georgia  the  Journal  of  Education  says: 
*And  it  is  just  this  that  makes  his  story  so  valuable  and  forces  one  to  read  it 
straight  through  from  beginning  to  end.  which  is  not  the  way  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  usually  read  in  news|vi])er  offices."  And  of  Prof.  William  H.  Crog- 
man's  Talks  f«>r  the  Times  the  New  York  IndeiM^ndent  .says:  *  The  author  siwaks 
for  his  race  and  speaks  in  strong,  polished  English,  full  of  nerve  and  rich  in  the 
music  of  good  English  pro.se.' 

*'And  th*»si?  graduates  are  not  fickle  and  unstable,  but  retain  their  positions  year 
after  year,  doing  faithful,  earnest,  and  iwtient  service.  The  length  of  the  pastor- 
ates of  the  ministers  has  been  far  above  the  average,  and  one  of  the  teacliers  is 
completing  his  twenty-fourth  year  in  the  same  institution. 

**  Do  not  theijc  .simple  statements  impress  their  own  lessons?  Should  they  not 
help  to  silence  the  sneers  iigainst  Latin  and  Gref^k  and  higher  e*lucati(m  for 
negroesV  Could  less  than  a  college  course  have  fitted  most  of  these  men  and 
women  so  well  for  the  resiKjnsible  positions  they  are  occupj-ing  :md  the  work  they 
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are  doing  as  pastors,  professors,  principals,  physicians,  editors,  teachers,  Sanday 
school  superintendents,  homo  builders,  and  leaders  of  their  people?  If  half  of 
them  had  failed  to  fill  the  place  for  which  their  education  ought  to  have  prepared 
them,  even  tlien  their  teachers  and  friends  would  not  have  l^een  disheartened. 
But  almost  none  have  failed  to  meet  reasonable  cxx)ectation8.  This  record  of  the 
college  graduates  is  full  of  encouragement  and  inspiration." 

THK  WORK  OF   TEACHERS. 

A  glance  at  the  work  done  by  negro  rx)llege  graduates  in  different  fields  can  be 
but  casual,  and  3ret  of  some  value.  The  teachers  we  asked  to  estimate  roughly 
the  puxnls  they  had  taught.  Some  answered  frankly  that  they  could  not,  while 
others  made  a  statement,  which  they  said  was  simply  a  careful  guess.  From  these 
estimates,  we  find  that  550  teachers  reporting  think  they  have  taught  about  800,000 
children  in  primary  grades  and  200,000  in  secondary  grades.  From  this  we  get 
some  faint  idea  of  the  enormous  influence  of  these  700  teachers  and  the  many 
other  college  men  who  have  taught  for  longer  or  shorter  i)eriods. 

OTHER  PROFESSIONS. 

Outside  the  work  of  teachers,  the  chief  professions  followed  are  the  ministry, 
law,  and  medicine.  In  most  rases  a  regular  professional  course  is  pursued  after 
the  college  course  is  finished,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  profession.  The  chief 
theological  schools  are  Biddle,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. :  Howard,  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Gammon,  at  Atlanta,  Qa.;  Straight,  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  Payne,  at  Wilberforce, 
Ohio;  Lincoln,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Union,  at  Richmond,  Va.  These  institu- 
tions and  others  have  turned  out  large  numbers  of  ministers,  until  the  supply 
to-day  is  rather  more  than  the  demand,  and  the  number  of  the  students  is  falling 
off.  The  work  of  replacing  the  ordinary  negro  preachers  by  college-bred  men  will 
go  on  slowly,  but  it  will  require  many  years  and  much  advance  in  other  lines 
before  this  work  is  finished.  Some  colored  men  have  gone  to  Northern  theolog- 
ical schools,  usually  to  the  Hartford  Theological  School,  Newton  Seminary,  and 
Yale  University.  The  leading  negro  ministers  to-day  are  not  usually  college-bred 
men;  still  a  large  number  (^f  the  rising  ministers  are  such,  and  the  influence  of 
the  yoimger  set  is  widespread. 

There  are  comparatively  few  nogro  law  schools,  those  at  Shaw  University  and 
Howard  being  practically' the  only  ones.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  contempt 
.  thrown  on  the  negro  lawyer,  and  he  has  l)een  regarded  as  sux)erfluous.  Without 
doubt  to-day  lawyers  are  not  demandeil  as  much  as  merchants  and  artisans,  and 
they  have  often  degenerated  into  ward  politicians  of  the  most  annoying  type.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  demand  for  negro  lawyers  of  the  better  type.  The 
negroes  are  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  law,  careless  of  little  matters  of  procedure, 
ami  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  of  hard-earned  proi>erty  by  not  (onsulting  law- 
yers. In  criminal  cases  in  the  South,  where  public  opinion  would  support  and 
protect  in  many  cases  the  innocent  but  unfortunate  white,  it  would  allow  the 
negro  to  go  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  chain  gang.  Such  practice  a  white 
lawyjer  would  not  care  to  follow,  lx?cause  of  the  prejudice  of  his  clients.  Where 
public  opinion  sets  strongly  against  a  negro  suspect,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
white  lawyer  to  make  more  than  a  i)erfunctory  defense,  even  if  convinced 
of  the  man's  innocence.  His  standing  in  the  community  would  be  seriouslv  jeop- 
ardized if  he  showed  too  much  zeal.  There  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  place  for  the 
black  lawyer,  but  one  hard  to  fill,  with  small  and  uncertain  income  in  most  cases. 
Here  and  there  are  exceptions.  esi>ecially  in  the  North.  In  Boston,  for  instance, 
there  are  four  or  five  colored  lawyers  who  make  fair  incomes,  largely  from  white 
practice — foreigners,  Jews.  Italians,  and  some  few  Americans.  In  Chicago  there 
are  two  or  three  colored  lawyers  with  large  incomes,  and  a  host  who  make  a  living. 

Some  of  the  reports  from  lawyers  are  of  interest: 

A  Memphis  lawyer  who  has  practiced  for  twenty-five  years  says:  "  I  can  not 
complain  of  the  twAtment  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  both  bench  and  bar." 

A  lawyer  of  Vicksburg,  Miss. ,  says:  *'  There  are  two  colored  lawyers  here  in  bar 
of  about  fifty.  I  do  not  enjoy  any  considerable  white  practice,  but  get  my  share 
from  my  race." 

A  Kentucky  lawyer  writes:  "In  my  profession  I  am  succeeding  fairly  well. 
My  experience  with  the  whites  in  all  sections  is  that  the  white  man  looks  u]X)n 
himself  as  white  and  you  as  black." 

A  South  Carolina  man  says:  "As  a  rule  white  lawyers  appear  friendly;  some 
will  associate  in  cases  with  colored  lawyers.     The  country  white,  however,  who 
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sits  on  the  jnry  is  Tisually  i.uriiorant  and  pivjudiccMl.     Wlicn  tho  jnry  is  iiitellijj^ent 
the  flitincM's  aro  hottor.     I  am  doin^  fairly  wt'll.*' 

A  very  successful  Tonm-ssto  lawvor  n-ports  Ids  colltKitims  in  1899  as  aiiKmnHii/y 
t(>i)V('r.sl.<i()0. 

A  Nashvillo  lawyer  writ^^s:  '*  I  lvnc)vr  «)f  no  siH>cial  sn<*<'oss  at  tending  my  practice. 
I  am  making  a  living  ont  of  it." 

A  North  Carolina  i>ractiti<>nor  siiys:  •*  I  handle  real  estate  for  lK)lh  ^vliite  and 
c'ol(»re<l.     I  haA'o  a  x>"yi"^  i»ractie<»  in  all  State  courts.     My  clients  are  all  colored." 

From  the  North  the  character  of  tli«j  r<'i)lie8  differs  sonil-what.  •'  My  practice  is 
Lirgely  amongst  the  whites .  *  *  8:tys  a  Minne.^^ota  lawyer.  From  Chicag*  >  come  several 
n»]Mn*ts:  "Asa  la^'jer  of  six  years' practice  here,  I  have  no  reason  ti^  complain. 
My  clients  are  alK»nt  evenly  divi(h^l  hetw<H'n  the  two  races.*'  *'  In  my  practice  as 
a  law\'er  for  the  i)ast  f^even  years  I  have  don<»  general  law  jiractico.  Nine-tenths 
of  my  patr<mage  from  i>oint  of  emolument  hiis  been  and  is  fr<im  white  clientage. 
I  do  c<msiderahle  Inisiness  f<>r  Iri.-h  jxoplr.  a  few  (Tcrmans,  many  Poles  and 
Bnhemians,  and  many  of  English  de.-cent."  "  My  clients  are  nearly  all  white. 
When  p<H)ple  here  want  a  lawyer,  they  waat  a  man  that  can  do  their  work,  and 
they  don't  consider  the  color  of  his  Hkin.* * 

From  Buffal(>,  N.  Y.,  a  lawyer  writ^'s:  **  My  practice  has  not  yet  assnmod  pro- 
IK)rtion8  suftici«:iitly  extensive  or  varied  to  wan-ant  me  in  making  dednotions  nxxm 
pres«'nt  success.  I  c^m  see  no  reason,  however,  why  a  colored  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  the  reipiisit-c?  (lualifications  should  not  succeed  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Of  the  white  man's  skeptical  attitude  toward  the  professional  negro's  ability  and 
training  one  has  fretpient  exiH^riencos  at  oucg  amusing  and  disgusting.'' 

AnothiT  writes:  **  My  ex]H*rience  as  a  hiwyer  in  Buffali>  has  Iwen  pleasant,  and 
in  my  intercourse  with  the  lawyers,  almost  exclusively  white.  I  have  had  no  cause 
for  comi>laint,  lx;ing  apparently  resjxHrt^d  by  l)ench  and  bar.  I  have  been  sncc^ess- 
ful  in  winning  cases,  but  have  had  lei-s  suecess  in  colUnrting  fees.-' 

A  Minnesota  lawyer,  graduated  in  law  in  is91:  '*  Was  appointed  clerk  of  crim- 
inal court,  and  resigned  I)e<*em])er  121 ,  1^98.  to  8<;rve  as  a  member  of  the  Minnesota 
hou.se  of  n^presentiitives.  Am  still  a  memlH-r,  and  have  l>f>en  practicing  law.  The 
district  1  r<»present— the  Fort.y -second— is  an  entirely  white  district.  I  led  the 
Republican  ticket  by  (HK)  votes.'' 

A  Cleveland.  Ohio,  lawyer  says:  *'  My  practice  is  incr«\ising." 

An  Omaha,  Nebr..  lavyer  says:  *'  ^ly  jmictice  has  lK\}n  mixed  both  as  t4>  kind 
of  <:ises  and  classes  of  |>e<>i>le." 

A  Boston  lawyer,  who  is  common  councilman  of  Cambridge  from  a  white  ward, 
rei>orts  **  lair  success." 

Another  Boston  lawyer  has  In-en  fildenn;in  of  Cambridge  for  s»*veral  years. 

A  Philadelphia  lawyer  wiys:  **  My  i»ractic(»  is  hirgely  confined  to  Jews.  The 
bett(?r  class  of  negrtx^s  is  not  so  likely  to  patronize  me  as  the  whites  are." 

The  chief  negro  medical  schools  arc?  Meharry.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Leonard,  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C:  Howard,  at  Wfishington,  1).  C.:  Knoxville,  at  Knox^^lle,  Tenn., 
and  New  Orleans,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Thes<*  institutions  have  done  remarkable 
work  in  sending  out  colored  i)hysicians.  Their  standard  is  lower  than  the  great 
Northern  schools,  but  in  most  c'ases  the  work  strms  honestly  done  and  the  gnidn- 
ates  successful.  Negrcxs  have  also  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
the  Mcnlical  S<-hool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  t'nd  other  Northern  insti- 
tutions. The  rise  of  the  negn^  i)hysician  has  iKfcn  sudden  and  significant.  Ten 
years  ago  few  negro  families  thought  of  <'ni  ploying  a  negr*  •  as  a  physician.  To-day 
few  em])loy  finy  other  kind.  By  pluck  and  desert  black  m(*n  havt?  cleare<l  here  a 
large  field  of  usefulness.  Moreover,  in  this  i)rofessi«  m  far  more  than  in  the  ministry 
and  in  the  law  the  professional  stantlard  luus  hiH'u  kejjt  high.  The  college-bred 
I)hysician  has  had  quacks  and  r(M>t  d<H.'tors  to  cont'.*nd  with,  but  to  no  such  extent 
did  they  hold  and  dominate  the  field  as  was  tlie  <'iise  in  tlie  chun-hesand  criminal 
courts. *  The  r*'sult  is  to-day  that  there  is  s"arcely  a  sizable  city  in  the  UnittKl 
States  where  it  is  not  ^M>ssible  to  s»XMire  the  services  of  a  well-trained  negro  i)hy8i- 
oian  of  skill  and  exptjnence.  Tho  Freedmen's  HospitJil,  of  Washington,  has  made 
an  extremely  gfKKl  record  in  the  difficult  ojK^rations  performed,  general  efficiency, 
and  training  of  nurses.  Hospitals  have  grown  up  in  various  cities  under  colored 
medical  men.  notably  in  Cliicago,  Charleston,  and  Philadelphia.  There  are  Stiito 
metlical  associations  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  several  other 
Stiites. 

The  t^^stimony  of  physicians  thems<dvcs  is  usually  hoiKjful.  From  the  North  a 
rep<»rt  from  Newark.  N.  J.,  says:  '*  I  am  and  have  lK>en  medical  representative  on 
our  grand  jury.  Two-thirds  <)f  my  practice  is  among  whites.  I  run  a  drug  store 
in  connection  with  my  practice.'' 
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From  New  York  City:  **At  first  I  fotmd  the  wliites  very  backward  in  dealing 
with  me,  but  success  in  several  emergency  cases  gave  me  some  reputation.  Now 
my  practice  is  about  equally  divided  among  black  and  white." 

Another  from  New  York  City  says  his  practice  amounts  to  about  $10,000  a  year, 
and  he  actually  collects  about  half  of  that.  About  a  third  of  his  jmtiente  are 
white. 

From  Philadelphia  one  rejwrts  a  large  practice,  chiefly  among  blacks  and  in  the 
colored  hospital.  One  colored  physician  is  connected  with  a  large  white  hospital. 
A  lady  physician  from  the  same  city  reports  **  marked  courtesy  and  respect  on  the 
part  of  all." 

From  the  West  a  Chicago  physician  says:  **  I  have  been  quite  succe3sful  in  the 
short  time  I  have  been  practicing.    About  one-half  of  my  patients  are  white." 

Another  Chicago  physician  represented  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  Association 
of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States. 

From  Minnesota  one  writes:  **  I  am  succeeding  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  a 
city  whose  negro  population  is  very  small." 

From  Denver  it  is  reported  that  a  negro  was  the  first  chief  medical  insx)ector  of 
the  Denver  health  office,  and  he  was  also  State  sanitary  officer.  He  has  a  large^ 
practice. 

From  the  border  States  a  Tennessee  doctor  reports:  '*  I  have  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  a  good  practice  here  among  my  own  people.  No  missionary  ever  had  a. 
better  field  for  useful  labor." 

A  man  who  ranked  his  class  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  reports  a  practice* 
between  $3,000  and  $4,000  a  year.  *'  I  am  fully  successful  as  a  practitioner  and 
surgeon,  and  I  believe  I  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  larg.^  number  of  people." 

From  Missouri  a  report  says:  *'  I  meet  with  most  of  the  best  white  physicians^ 
in  consultation,  and  they  treat  me  with  courtesy." 

From  Kentucky  a  young  physician  reports:  **  I  am  located  in  a  town  of  12,000- 
inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom  are  colored,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that, 
there  is  a  great  field  here  in  the  South  for  the  educated  young  colored  man.  As. 
a  physician  I  am  well  received  by  my  white  professional  brother.  We  ride  in  the 
game  buggy,  consult  together,  and  read  each  other's  books.  I  have  a  few  white 
patients,  but  most  of  them  are  colored.  I  have  purchased  property  on  one  of  our 
best  residence  streets,  and  also  a  business  house  on  the  main  street  of  our  town." 

A  [report  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  reads:  **As  a  physician  I  find  my  practice  a- 
paying  one." 

From  the  heart  of  the  South  come  many  interesting  rejwrts.  A  North  Carolina, 
man  says:  *'  I  have  a  fair  practice  for  the  length  of  time  I  have  been  at  work.. 
My  intercourse  with  the  white  members  of  my  profession  is  cordial  along  profes- 
sional lines.     I  seek  no  others." 

Another  North  Carolina  physician  "has  treated  more  than  40,000  patients  with^ 
reasonable  success."    He  is  now  conducting  a  sanitarium  for  consumptives. 

A  colored  man  of  Savannrh,  Ga.,  has  been  one  of  the  city  physicians  for  more* 
than  five  years.  *'  I  have  treated  no  less  than  25,000  patients,  including  several' 
hundred  whites." 

A  Columbia.  S.  C,  practitioner  is  often  "called  upon  by  white  physicians  to- 
consult  with  them  in  medical  cases  and  assist  in  surgical  cases  in  their  practice* 
I  have  an  extensive  and  paying  practice  among  my  own  people  and  a  considerable- 
practice  among  the  iKXjrer  classes  of  the  white  people." 

Another  North  Carolina  physician  has  been  usually  invited  to  attend  the  white 
State  medical  society  meetings. 

On  the  other  hand  an  Arkansas  doctor  says:  '*  I  have  exi)erienced  some  prejudice- 
among  my  white  friends.  We  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  each  other  as- 
physicians." 

Still  another  Arkansas  man  rejwrts  that  he  "  has  had  a  half  interest  in  some  of 
the  real  major  surgical  operations  done  in  this  city.  I  have  a  large  field  and  am' 
often  called  to  see  patients  at  a  distance  of  20  and  30  miles." 

In  Macon,  Miss.,  an  unusually  successful  doctor  says:  "My  practice  here  is^ 
very  large  and  among  both  colored  and  white.  Before  I  settled  here  no  one  had 
heard  of  a  *  colored  doctor. '  The  history  of  my  parents,  who  had  always  lived  here, . 
helj^ed  to  establish  me.  I  have  had  white  people  come  here  from  a  distance  and 
board  here  to  get  my  treatment." 

No  thoughtful  man  can  deny  that  the  work  of  negro  professional  men  as  thus 
indicated  has  been,  and  still  is,  of  immense  advantage  in  the  social  uplift  of  the 
negro.  There  have  of  course  l)een  numerous  failures,  and  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  oversupply  the  demand  for  ministers  and  lawyers.    This  is  natural  and  is . 
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not  i\  vfM'iiil  peculiarity,  nor  indeod  is  ii  <*har^pal)le  to  the  liiji;h-^r  eclncation  of  the 
noioii.  It  -was  th«»  natnnil  jmrl  inevitable  ivlKumd  of  a  rat'o  of  nienialA  granted 
now  ft)r  the  first  time  soino  livodoiu  of  economii^  rlioice.  In  the  ministry  this 
natural  attraction  wjih  inaile  doubly  stronj<  by  the  M^'iid  proniimaice  of  the  nogro 
church,  amrl  ])y  tho  undne  i-ast»  with  whi<*h  tlifrM>lojnral  .stu<Ients  can  Ket  their  train- 
inj^  all  over  the  land.  Xeverthelos''.  jrrantin^  all  tlie  fvils  arising?  from  some  over- 
crowdinj<  of  the  professions,  tin*  ohkI  ju-conipliyhed  by  well-trained  miniateni, 
business-like  lawyers,  and  skilled  physiciiuis.  has  far  outl>alanced  it. 

oWNKFtSHU*   OF   Pli«H»F.KTY. 

It  lA  vtTy  diffirult  to  <-olle<'t  reliable  statistics  of  j-roijeriy  which  are  not  bamcl 
on  at  tual  records.  It  was  not  advisable,  therefore.  t;»  aslc  those  to  vrhora  rejwrtB 
were  sent  the  amount  of  pro|M>rty  they  wer,^  worth,  for  with  the  b«?st  of  motives 
on  the  ])art  of  thc^se  answ«*rini<  the  resultini?  lij?ures  wrmld  be  largely  efftimates 
and  i>ersonal  opiiiion.  (hie  kind  of  prop<*rty.  liowever.  is  h^ast  of  all  liable  to  he 
unknown  to  jn^rsons  or  to  l>e  exaj^j^er.itfHi  in  lumest  re])orts.  and  that  is  real  estate. 
Each  coll e^c-bred  7iegro  was  JHki^l.  therefore,  t-)  state  tlie  assessed  value  of  the 
real  estate  owned  by  liim.     Tht^  following  table  was  tin*  result  o"'  .ViT  answers: 

Asy;fssrfl  ri/Jnc  uf  real  rs7<//f\ 
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With  re;;:ar«l  to  tin'  s."i  wIid  ai'e  tabulan  d  a-<  owning'  no  r<-al  e^taie,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  in  all  cases  tliis  is  a  fact,  or  thjit  some  of  them  may  not  have  hail  prop- 
(n-ty  whirh  they  did  not  wish  to  rt»port.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course, 
how  far  th<;se  557  i)ersons  ari»  representative  of  tho  2,'Mh  ne^ro  graduates.  All 
things  (ronsi<hTed.  liowever.  this  U  XJrobably  an  understatement  of  tho  i)ro]X^rty 
held;  for  while  many  of  tho.s«'  n«)t  reporting  held  no  prnjH'rty.  yet  mrjst  of  those 
who  did  njport  rei)resent  the  i:iore  recent  graduates,  who  have  just  begun  to 
accumulate,  while  numbers  of  the  olhc'r  graduates  with  consi<leral.>le  propi'vty 
could  not  b<.;  reached.  Some  who  are  ki'own  to  own  i>r«)p<*rty  did  not  report  it. 
It  is  therefore  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that  c(»l leg. '-bred  Ufgi-oes  in  the 
Unitecl  States  own  on  an  aver.age  SJ.  Icm)  wortli  »)f  real  rstatc.  assess*^  value.  If 
the  Jissesw'd  value  is  two- thirds  of  the  real  v;;lue  in  nn>f«t  civ4k-,  this  rt  presents 
§;3,r,n(>  worth  of  ]»roi>erty,  markt.'t  value.  To  this  nmsl  1h^  adiied  tln»  worth  of  all 
l)erson;d  proiH?rty,  so  thjit  the  avt^rage  acciunulaHoTis  of  this  da^s  may  avoiaire 
$5,000  eadi,  or  Sfo.OoO.oDO  f()r  the  gn»up.  Sucli  figures  are,  of  cour-e,  mere  esti- 
mates. l)ut  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  they  are  plausible. 

THK  I'l'Triu:  or  tin:  m:<;uo. 

Among  the  mo<<t  interesting  of  the  answers  received  were  those  given  U>  the 
qursi  ions:  "Are  you  lioi>cful  for  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  country?"  '*  Have 
you  aTiy  suggestions?"  (;)f  I'Xl  answers  ret^eived.»J41  were  hopeful.  10  were  doubt- 
ful, and  52  wen;  not  ho])"ful.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  simply 
ai  1  s W(*red  "  IIoir*  f u  1 . " 

Others  who  were  lioj^eful  mtule  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  l)est  metho<ls 
and  ways  of  advance:  One  liundred  and  twenty-tive,  "College  and  industrial 
training;"  49,  "Accumulate  land  and  wealth:"  47,  **Ikrtter  trained  lea«.lers:"  'M, 
*  •  M«  ►re  unity  among  ourselves:' '  OH, '  *  Tlie  way  se»»ms  dark: ' '  1 7 .  "  A  more  f rientUy 
feeling  lietween  the  nu^es;"  11."  Parents  and  women  hold  the  keys  1o  success:" 
10.  "America  is  our  home:  stay  here?  and  work  out  the  problem;"  s.  "  Better  sex- 
ual morals;"  H,  "  Keep  out  of  politics;'*  7,  "Eventually  some  must  emigrate;''  C, 
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**  Learn  economy;''  4.  **Tlic  negro  will  never  rule,  but  will  gradually  gain  his 
rights;'*  1,  *'  Emigration  talk  Bhonld  be  stopped." 

Of  persons  who  said  simply  "Not  hopeful "  there  were  49.  Others  who  were 
not  hopeful  or  doubtful  said:  Nine,  **  They  must  migrate;"  6,  **  Fight  for  morals, 
industry,  and  higher  education;"  5,  *' Little  chance  for  the  masses;  Certain  indi- 
viduals will  survive;"  4,  **Do  not  accumulate  means;"  3,  "The  industrial  craze 
must  bo  stopped;"  2,  "  Prejudice  has  pone  to  the  North;"  3,  "  He  must  enter  the 
commercial  world;"  1,  "  Tendencies  of  the  youth  to  crime." 

The  different  i>oints  of  view  can  best  l>e  appreciated  by  reading  the  following 
extracts: 

"  I  am  hopeful  of  the  negro.  The  changes  in  a  rapidly  developing  countr>'  like 
ours  will  afford  many  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  the  negro;  let  him 
acquire  the  keenness  of  vision  to  see  them  and  have  the  good  sense  to  embrace 
them;  let  him  seize  every  opportunity  to  put  any  community  or  the  country  at 
large  under  obligations  to  him  for  some  manly  service,  regardless  of  how  he  is 
treated  now.  These  obligations  will  be  paid,  if  not  in  this,  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. Problems  will  do  good.  Every  theory  presented  by  his  opponents  can  be 
shattered  by  facts,  facts,  fact«.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  deprive  him  long 
of  a  vote.  It  is  very  dark  for  him  now.  I  think  ignorance  is  making  it  harder 
for  him  than  it  would  otherwise  \ye.  Not  simply  a  want  of  knowledge  of  letters, 
but  a  general  deficiency  in  everything  necessary  for  well-being." 

"  Yes.  but  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  negro  is  socially,  commercially,  and 
politically  oppressed  by  the  white  people.  In  other  words,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, I  count  oppression  a  })le88ing." 

"Sometimes  I  am  hoi)eful,  somefimes  I  am  not.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
negroes  do  not  seem  to  embrace  opportunities.  Too  much  talent  is  wasted  in 
politico  and  in  office  holding." 

"  I  have  always  heretofore  lived  North  and  have  not  known  the  real  condition  of 
my  people  South.  While  1  think  I  may  say  I  am  hopeful,  yet  as  I  see  the  condi- 
tions here  I  sf>metime8  think  that  it  is  the  progress  rather  than  our  lack  of  prog- 
ress that  is  causing  the  continued  friction  between  the  races." 

"  While  I  am  hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  country,  I  realize  that 
he  is  now  passing  through  the  most  crucial  period  of  his  existence  here,  if  we 
except  hia  condition  in  slavery.  The  sympathy  of  the  North  is  being  largely  with- 
drawn from  him  and  the  South  I  believe  to  be  growing  more  antagonistic  to  his 
progress  and  self-respect  as  a  citizen.  I  would  suggest  a  college  education  for  the 
few  exceptionally  bright  and  industrial  training  for  the  majority  of  the  negro 
youths." 

"  His  future  depends  ujwn  his  own  self-respect  and  thrift." 

"  Despite  hindrances,  too  many  opi)ortunities  are  opened  and  opening  for  us  for 
it  to  be  possible  to  despair.  The  work  of  schoolhoust^s  and  churches,  of  such 
organizations  as  you  represent,  means  a  brighter  day.  The  greatest  need  of  our 
X)eople.  as  I  can  see  it,  is  parents.  We  need,  need  sadly,  fathers  and  mothers  who 
realize  the  full  importance  of  the  training  of  the  children  sent  to  them.  Every 
home  that  has  a  cultivated,  womanly  mother  and  a  manly,  intelligent  father  is  a 
source  of  strength  and  jwwer.     God  grant  that  such  homes  may  increase," 

"  This  country  offers  the  negro  the  brightest  future  of  any  in  tlie  world.  He 
will  and  must  succeed." 

"  Present  oppression,  suppression,  and  misrepresentation  must  give  place  to  a 
sentiment  of  fairness  and  fair  play.  We  must  expedite  its  coming  by  develoxring 
a  ministry  that  will  study  and  comprehend  the  moral  needs  of  the  race  and  teach 
accordingly.  Parents  must  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  parents — the 
trend  of  the  youth  toward  the  vices  must  be  checked.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  say  that  the  negro  should  eschew  i)olitics  to  the  extent  or  neglecting  to 
exercise  his  franchise." 

**  The  negro  must  know  that  he  must  rid  himself  of  obnoxious  characteristics, 
save  money,  acquire  property,  learn  trades,  and  become  moral.  The  leading  men 
among  us  must  have  sense  enough  to  denounce  the  rapist  as  well  as  the  lynchers." 

"  Guard  well  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  Make  a  home,  beautify  it,  make  it  pure, 
protect  it,  defend  it,  die  by  it.  If  the  youths  of  our  race  were  sent  out  from  pure, 
nappy,  well-regulated  homes,  half  the  battle  would  be  fought  to  begin  v/ith." 
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**  In  spite  of  conditionp,  apparently  inanspicious,  I  am  snfficiently  optimistic  to 
be  hopeful  of  the  f utnre  of  the  American  negro.  I  consider  the  ostracism — polit- 
ical, social,  indnstrial,  etc. — to  "which  he  is  subjected  to  be  a  training  school  ont 
of  which  he  will  emerge  a  united  race  and,  as  a  necessary  concomitant,  invincible. 
The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  fostering  of  the  spirit  of  race  pride  and  the  forma- 
tion of  ideals  necessary  to  bo  realized  and  x)ossible  of  realization." 

*'  I  think  the  strong  caste  prejudice  in  certain  sections  will  lessen  as  those  sec- 
tions become  less  provincial  and  morecosmoiwlitan.'* 

*'  I  find  that  the  negro's  ignorance,  superstition,  vice,  and  iwverty  do  not  dis- 
turb and  unnerve  his  enemies  so  much  as  his  rai)id  strides  upward  and  onward." 

**  I  would  like  to  see  a  restricted  ballot  fairly  applied;  I  believe  the  negro  would 
be  the  greater  gainer." 

*'  I  suggest  that  one- tenth  of  his  external  religious  energj'  be  applied  to  the 
accumulation  of  homes  and  desirable  lands." 

*•  The  future  of  the  negro  depends  upon  his  making  himself  felt  as  a  race.  Not 
by  force,  but  by  intelligence  and  wealth.  Also,  I  would  add  that  our  colored 
lawyers  have  much  to  do,  for  through  them  we  are  to  get  our  legal  rights." 

**  When  we  look  at  the  masses  of  our  people  and  see  on  the  one  hand  ignorance 
and  on  the  other  careless  indifference,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  very  hoi)eful  for  the 
future.  We  see  so  many  of  our  young  people  who  seem  to  have  no  thought  of 
the  future,  no  ideas  beyond  having  a  good  time  in  tlie  present,  who  seem  able  to 
have  no  enthusiasm  over  anything  higher  than  a  ball  or  like  entertainment.  They 
can  not  ba  brought  to  take  interest  in  any  oneasure  that  will  benefit  us  as  a 
people." 

**  Patience,  character,  time.  I  iK^ieve  the  negro  will  have  to  build  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  somewhere.  * ' 

**  A  good  many  of  our  young  men  and  ladies,  after  they  have  gone  to  college, 
think  that  manual  labor  is  not  for  them  to  do.  When  we  get  more  real  estate  we 
can  open  stores  and  other  places  of  business  and  employ  the  college-bred  negro." 

"  Money,  money,  money,  is  what  he  needs." 

**  The  negro  should  engage  in  business,  have  his  own  stores,  dry  goods,  drugs, 
groceries,  banks,  his  own  professional  men:  and  make  morality  and  education 
the  basis  of  worth." 

**  I  would  suggest  that  we  accumulate  more  projierty.  get  homes,  and  that  those 
who  have  homes  invest  their  money  in  negro  enterprises." 

**I  am  very  hoi)eful.  All  of  the  older  races  have  risen  and  fallen;  the  white 
race  is  at  its  zenith  and  of  necessity  will  fall  and  the  negro  take  its  i)lace." 

**  I  am  indeed  hopeful  for  our  future,  and  not  only  in  this  country  but  here  in 
the  South.  Daily  I  ride  through  thousands  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  negroes  in 
Mississippi.  They  are  happy  and  prosi)ering.  Let  us  fear  God,  treat  our  white 
neighbor  with  courtesj',  save  money  and  educate  our  children,  and  the  close  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  find  us  a  great  and  x^rosjierous  i>eople," 

**For  the  remote  future  I  am  hopeful;  but  a  triumph  which  is  to  come  only 
*  after  the  silenco  of  the  centuries '  holds  out  little  to  those  of  the  present  age; 
and  still  there  is  some  i)leii6ure  in  planting  trees  for  future  generations." 

**  I  have  never  seen  any  good  or  sensible  reason  to  despair  of  the  future  of  our 
people  in  this  country,  though  I  must  admit  the  outlook  at  times  is  anything  but 
hopeful.  I  can  not  esc^ipe  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  lieen  better  for  the 
race  in  the  long  run  had  a  Territory  or  Territories  been  set  apart  for  it.  His 
progress  would  certainly  have  been  more  apparent.  As  it  now  is  he  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  white  race.  Tlie  negro  may  eventually  reach  his  best  here  and 
will  doubtless,  but  it  will  be  a  long  while  yet." 

**  I  am  hopeful  for  individual  memlx'rs  of  the  race,  but  ioT  the  race  as  a  whole 
I  am  not.    I  am  in  favor  of  expatriation.'' 

**I  would  suggest  that  our  leading  men  do  less  talking  on  the  negro  question 
as  such.  Much  talking  means  much  concession,  and  much  concession  means  less 
opportunity." 

*'  Mor<»  should  turn  their  attention  to  basiuess  and  fewer  enter  the  professions 
of  teaching  or  jireaching." 
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"As  a  race,  no;  as  individnals,  yes.  Class  legislation,  snch  as  *  Jim  Crow  cars,* 
disfranchisement,  and  other  kindred  evils,  is  slowljr  undermining  the  manhood 
of  the  race.  The  negro  begins  to  think  that  he  is  in  all  respecto  inferior  to  aU 
other  people." 

**  I  believe  that  the  wheels  of  progress  never  glide  backward.  How  fast  the 
advancement  of  the  negro  will  1]^  is  left  to  his  control.  I  believe  in  union  of 
negroes — that  they  should  stand  together  in  all  things,  and  that  their  inherent 
prejudice  should  be  turned  from  each  other  and  directed  toward  those  who  hate 
them." 

*•  Suppress  the  so-cal]e<l  political  leaders  among  us  and  send  those  who  incite  to 
deeds  of  violence  to  the  Transvaal,  and  the  period  of  right  living  and  right  thmk- 
ing  which  must  come  will  be  hastened." 

**  Those  of  us  who  are  getting  out  of  the  wilderness  and  mire  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  must  help  those  who  will  not  or  can  not  help  themselves." 

**  Why  should  I  not  be  hopeful?  The  abandonment  of  the  priesthood  of  a  race 
has  always  been  attended  with  disasters.  Let  the  negro  stick  to  his  church  in 
the  service  of  Grod.  Be  honest,  honorable,  peaceable,  make  and  save  money, 
educate  his  children  as  highly  as  he  can  afford  to,  attend  to  his  own  business,  and 
let  white  people  settle  their  own  quarrels." 

**  I  suggest  that  religious  and  educational  work  should  be  done  on  the  missionary 
plan  in  the  lanes  and  quarters  where  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  negroes  live. 
Negro  churches  are  not  practical  enough  in  their  work.  Religion  is  too  often 
mistaken  for  piety.  Our  educated  young  people  are  too  high  above  the  masses  to 
help  them.  Let  them  personally  help  in  the  moral  uplift  of  the  criminal  classes, 
and  especially  their  children.  Industrial  training  should  be  advocated  for  the 
masses,  but  higher  education  should  not  be  discouraged  when  the  means  and 
ability  are  sufficient. 

**  I  believe  that  ultimately,  just  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  left  England  to  escape 
pNersecution,  so  the  negro  will  have  to  leave  this  country  to  escape  color  persecu- 
tion. It  is  also  necessary  for  him  to  leave  this  country  to  gain  racial  independ- 
ence. As  long  as  the  negro  is  carried  about  in  the  lap  of  the  superior  race  as  an 
infant  in  'swaddling  clothes,'  which  he  is,  or  as  long  as  he  permits  any  other 
people  to  assign  to  him  a  place  he  does  not  like,  or  which  he  has  not  carved  out 
for  himself,  or  which  he  is  unable  to  maintain,  so  long  will  he  continue  to  remain 
helpless  and  despised.  There  are  plenty  of  countries  in  the  Tropics  where  the 
thrifty  negro  may  go,  and  where  by  patient  and  earnest  toil  he  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  government  which  would  be  free  from  color  persecution  and 
which  would  be  attractive  to  future  generations  of  American  negroes." 

**  I  am  hopeful,  though  it  is  dark  just  now  and  the  world  seems  to  be  against 
us.  God  is  just  and  will  lead  us  through  the  cloud  in  His  time.  The  people 
should  be  urged  to  buy  land,  get  homes,  educate  their  children,  save  their  money, 
live  honestly,  and  stick  together— that  is,  love  our  race  better  than  any  other." 

**The  abundance  of  ignorance  and  poverty  among  our  i)eople  is  the  general 
hindrance. ' ' 

'*  I  would  suggest  that  we  be  honest  with  ourselves,  not  try  to  lay  the  blame 
ujwu  some  one  else;  stop  whining  and  try  by  individual  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment to  prove  our  claim  and  right  to  American  citizenship." 

**  My  suggestion  is  that  ho  make  goo<l  itse  of  the  opportunities  at  hand;  develoD 
that  which  is  best  in  himself.  Don't  strive  to  be  other  people,  but  make  himseft 
the  equal,  and  if  possible  the  superior,  of  other  people." 

*'  When  I  look  back  to  the  point  from  whi<;h  the  negro  started,  the  distance  he 
has  already  come,  and  the  achievements  he  has  made  through  adverse  circum- 
stances, all  this  is  to  me  but  dim  prophecy  of  future  jKMSsibilities,  and  therefore  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  despair,  though  the  night  be  dark  and  the  storm  rage." 

'*  I  have  the  most  profound  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  negro;  but  there  is 
need,  first,  of  a  greater  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  masses;  second, 
more  attention  given  to  reiU  character  building:  third,  facts  creditable  to  the 
negro  made  known;  fourth,  falsehoods  answered  and  publicly  oxiwsed;  fifth, 
immoral  and  weakening  habits  rebuked,  and  Judases  among  negroes  denounced." 
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**  If  the  white  people  were  more  disx)OP0(l  to  reason  on  Ihe  race  qnestion  from 
the  nogro'a  standpoint,  and  the  colf»re<l  people  were  also  more  disposed  to  reason 
on  the  (luestion  from  the  white  man's  standpoint,  there  would  be  good  ground  for 
being  more  hopeful.'' 

•'  I  was  hopeful  imtil  I  went  to  Alabama.'' 

*'If  the  fullest  glow  of  warmth  and  glare  of  light  p«:)ssible  to  American  life 
would  be  afforded  him  he  would  come  to  the  light  and  walk  in  the  li^ht,  but 
with  a  flaming  sword  at  every  Kat«3  he  can  not  progress.  Without  a  radiical  and 
early  change  in  the  general  judgment  and  treatment  of  the  negro  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  place  him  in  a  position  more  inextricable  and  more 
hoi)ele«i8  than  his  enslavement.'' 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  future  for  the  negro  in  this  country  looks  very  dark 
to  ir»o,  and  the  more  I  come  m  contact  with  th(»  iiiassos  of  the  ptH.>i)le.  esiHJci^ly 
our  people,  the  more  confirmed  Ix'comes  my  opinion." 

**Am  much  afraid  of  the  bad  influence  of  8o-calle<l  leadt^rs  who  lack  the  moral 
stamina,  and  often  have  large  influonco  with  the  masses.  They  work  on  their 
prejudice,  and  appeal  to  their  instincts.  In  place  of  noisy  '  blagues,'  *  conven- 
tions,' and  showy  resolutions  and  talk,  only  talk,  more  solid,  honest,  modest  work 
among  us  would  wonderfully  help.  Our  leadership  is  often  superficial  in  char- 
actt»r,  sentimental,  insincere.  We  are  often  dis<.*re<lit^l  among  Ijetter  classes  of 
other  races  l)ecau«o  we  fail  to  discriminnte  on  lines  of  character.'' 

"In  a  manner,  yos.  He  is  a  sluggish,  lazy  creature,  liowever,  and  must  be 
driven  either  by  necessity  or  some  other  master,  or  he  will  not  lurcomplish  much. 
They  need  comi)etent  leadership,  especially  in  the  pulpit,  from  which  i>oint  most 
of  them  may  lie  reached.  Too  many  of  their  ministers  are  mercenary  x)olitician8 
entirely  lacking  in  character." 

**  Very  hopeful.  The  work  lies  mainlj-  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  ministers. 
They  must  insist  up<m  neatness,  cleanliness.  g<H>d,  orderly  homes,  refinement, 
<iuiet  manners  in  all  public  plac(is.  Teach  Thws  and  girls  to  establish  an  ever- 
increa.sing  bank  ac^'ount.  Every  family  should  have  at  least  one  good  uewsi)aper 
and  family  magazine." 

'''So,  there  is  no  future  here  for  the  neprro  but  peonage.  A  few  of  the  qnad- 
roons  will  lift  themselves  out  of  the  shmgh  of  opi)ression  and  go  to  the  English 
colonies.  Tlie  mass  will  go  lower  and  lower  to  the  dead  level  of  mere  existence. 
Tlie  reasons  for  this  are  the  terrible  combination  of  odds  against  the  negro  and  his 
own  qualities." 

**A  few  years  ago  I  had  great  hope  that  the  depressing  conditions  which  existed 
then  could  not  last  long,  but  my  ho])es  have  alxmt  faded.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  in  the  fact  that  prejudice  against  the  colored  man  has  spread  from  the  S<:»uth  to 
the  farthest  iwint  North." 

**I  am  discouraged  when  I  note,  particularly  in  the  South,  the  tendency  of  our 
young  men  to  immorality,  vice,  and  crime.  Tlie  salcnni  and  the  dice  are' playing 
terrible  havoc  with  the  *  flow(?r '  of  the  rnce.  I  am  more  hoix'ful  for  the  3-oung 
women,  as  shown  by  the  numbei's  that  are  being  trained  in  schools  and  collogfif." 

"  Tlie  negro  can  not  be  a  gi'oat  race  in  this  country.  L<'t  the  race  learn  all  the 
tra*les  and  professions,  and  thus  l^e  i)rei)ared  for  seixiration,  for  separation  must 
come  some  time." 

**I  am  linpt^ful.  I  would  suggest  that  the  n^gro  leaders,  preachers,  teachers, 
editors,  etc.,  jis.semble  and  have  a  constTvative  understanding  as  to  how  we  shall 
best  roju'h  and  improve  the  condition  of  that  cliiss  of  negroes  who  are  guilty  of 
the  crimes  which  arc  the  alleged  c^us^  of  the  confusion  in  this  country.  That 
class  of  negroes  who  are  guilty  of  confusing  this  country  with  heinous  crimes  is 
a  class  that  never  attend  church  anxl  schcM)!,  nor  do  they  rea<l  a  i)aper." 

'*  I  Iwlieve  he  can  pri>si>er  here  if  hell  get  an  education.  \\e  honest,  and  accumu- 
late* property.  I  l>elieve  the  future  of  the  negro  rests  with  the  women.  Every 
effort  should  Ik*  made  })y  mothers  and  schools  to  raise  their  morals.  I  would 
a<lvi.se  yomig  women  not  t4>  take  immoral  men  as  their  equals.  Mothers  should 
teach  their  daughters  that  it  is  l>etter  to  be  aLmi:  than  in  bad  (company." 

**  Our  future  looks  dark  to  me.  I  think  colonizjition  out  West  or  in  the  West 
Indies  our  only  hope." 
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*'  There  is  no  hope  for  the  nogro  in  America  unless  put  to  liimself.  As  long  as 
he  is  found  with  the  whit©  peoi)le  so  long  will  he  he  their  servant.  This  is  clearly 
seen  every  day.  The  prejudice  is  too  great.  Emigration  is  the  only  solution. 
Let  him  get  to  himself.'* 

*'  The  negro  religion  at  the  present  time  is  a  hissing  and  a  reproach.  Kipling 
says:  '  When  the  negro  gets  religion  he  returns  to  the  first  instincts  of  his 
nature.'  We  are  cartooned  to  the  rull  extent  of  the  law  and  many  of  these  car- 
toons have  much  truth  in  them.  Purify  negro  worship.  Uncloud  the  negro's 
God  and  the  church  will  be  the  true  solvent  of  the  difficulties  of  the  race." 

**  I  have  hope,  because  we  have  a  Bible.  In  a  heathen  country  in  the  midst  of 
like  conditions  I  should  utterly  despair.  The  American  conscience  will  some  day 
respond  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

**  This  is  the  most  favore<I  spot  on  the  globe  for  any  man.  I  do  not  recognize 
any  demands  ui)on  the  negro  different  from  those  upon  every  other  man  of  our 
conglomerate  civilization  and  nationality.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  be  ourselves 
to  the  very  fullest  and  highest." 

*•  To  my  mind  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  country  seems  dark.*  Ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  miles  from  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  State  you  will  find  the  major- 
ity of  our  people  i)ractically  slaves  to  the  landlords.  We  need  a  true  Moses  to 
lead  us  away." 

**  I  do  not  think  that  the  negro  will  ever  reach  the  height  of  his  amWtion  in 
this  countr}'.  I  think  we  should  have  a  territory  to  ourselves;  somewliat  like  the 
Indians  have." 

**  I  am  not  very  hopeful  of  the  negro  as  a  race.  The  only  suggestion  I  would 
make  is  that  those  of  us  who  have  influence  do  something  to  stop  this  indus- 
trial craze.  It  is  popular  because  many  of  the  whites  believe  that  the  theory  is 
to  eilucate  the  negio  to  be  a  good  servant.  The  average  white  man  (rares  little 
for  the  negro  as  a  man.  If  he  is  to  be  educated  to  take  some  inferior  place  the 
whole  country  applauds." 

•  *'  It  is  a  hard  question.  I  fear  the  negro  i.s  degenerating.  Our  boys  and  men 
are  for  the  most  part  lazy  around  our  cities  and  towns,  and  the  outlook  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  is  gloomy." 

*•  I  think  that  the  physical  vitality  of  the  race  has  been  and  is  still  being  lowered 
by  immorality  and  the  race  stock  permanently  weakened. ' ' 

*'  I  am  hopeful,  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  better  day  which  is 
assuredly  coming.  The  present  negro  will  have  to  suffer,  sacrifice,  work,  and  die 
for  those  who  will  come  after  us.  I  think  we  are  too  sycophantic.  We  do  not 
agitate  enough  right  here  in  the  South,  and  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  as  we  ought 
of  the  right  of  petition  to  redress  our  grievances." 

*'  I  write  from  Oklahoma.  This  place  offers  to  my  mind  the  best  opportunity 
negroes  have  had  in  this  country.  The  ci>'ilizati()u  is  being  built  up  now  and 
negroes  have  a  chance  to  be  in  the  formation." 

**  I  think  the  negro  has  a  future  in  this  country »  but  they  must  rise  as  individ- 
uals and  not  as  a  mass. 

*•  I  fear  more  from  the  negro's  own  misconduct  toward  himself  than  I  do  from 
the  outrages  of  others.     I  am  hopeful,  however,  of  the  negro's  future." 

**  The  negro  can  succeed  in  this  country.  One  of  the  principal  things  against  us 
is  the  boastful  spirit  in  the  negro.  Let  him  throw  away  that  spirit  and  take  on 
one  of  kindness  and  o))e<lience  to  law  and  order,  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
accumulate  money  and  to  buy  land  and  other  of  the  earth's  treasures,  he  will 
succeed  beyond  mans  estimate." 

**  The  negro  in  this  country  must  loam  to  be  a  unit,  to  stop  social  strife,  and, 
alxjve  all,  to  forbid  the  ignorant  to  attemj)t  to  rule  those  of  their  own  race  who 
are  educated  and  are  competent  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  honor  on  their  merits 
and  educational  qualifications." 

**  Let  each  negro  forge  ahead  regardless  of  proscription.  Success  must  come  to 
the  man  who  works  regardless  of  obstacles.  * ' 

**  I  am  boi)eful,  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  ox)en  the  eyes  of  our  people  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  being  supplanted  by  white  men.  White  men  are  taking 
employment  from  us.    What  must  be  done?    We  must  do  something." 
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**His  future  is  iHKjIonded.  He  is  driftinp:  morally,  and  unless  there  be  some 
speedy  rescue  his  doom  is  soale<l.  The  Bible  asserts  that:  *  A  man's  greatest  enemy 
is  in  his  oym  house: '  so  my  candid  belief  is  that  the  negro  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  negro.  Confidonc^  must  l>e  implanted,  that  organizations  may  be  per- 
fected for  protection  and  successful  ent<>rprise.*' 

**Can  you  offer  a  solution  for  the  employment  of  the  great  loafing  classes? 
These  are  the  ones  who  cause  the  enormous  death  rate  in  our  cities.  These  are 
the  ones  who  commit  the  crimes  chargeable  to  the  negro  race." 

*'  Not  through  amalgamation  nor  deportation — often  we  console  ourselves  with 
such  delusive  hopes — but  through  mucMi  humiliation,  many  obstacles  from  within 
and  without,  much  learning  and  labor,  many  tears  and  years  to  success.'* 

**I  am.  provide<l  he  will  acquire  real  estate:  own  something  that  somebody 
wants:  separate  and  go  into  different  political  parties:  stop  clamoring  for  places; 
go  make  places  and  ocrcupy  them:  economize  along  all  lines.'' 

**  Yes,  if  they  can  be  encouraged  to  buy  farms,  and  not  seek  the  cities  and  towns 
unless  they  have  a  profession.  Give  the  negro  a  farm  and  a  plenty  to  eat  and  he 
will  care  but  fittle  for  the  '  Jim  Crow '  car.  Indei)endence  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
from  being  oppressed." 

**If  we  could  get  the  negro  to  see  his  own  condition,  and  then  be  willing  to 
strive  with  all  his  might  to  improve  even  the  few  opportunities  he  has,  I  am  sure 
he  would  soon  come  to  the  front." 

**  I  must  hi?  hojKjful  of  a  race  that  has  made  in  one  generation  the  progress  that 
we  have,  and  that  in  comiHJtition  with  the  most  progressive  i)eople  on  earth." 

*'  I  think  through  industrj',  constancy,  and  self-resjKHit  th«.»  future  of  our  race 
will  be  made  secure.    I  am  not  in  sjiniwithy  with  any  coloniziition  schemes." 

*'  The  neipo  can  never  enjoy  equal  (nvil  and  equal  political  rights  with  the 
white  man  m  this  country  except  through  centuries  of  wars  and  revolutions  sim- 
ilar to  those  Rome,  England,  and  France  exiKJiienc^d  in  securing  equal  rights  to 
their  different  classes  of  subjects." 

*  *  When  we  can  get  our  women  to  see  that  the  future  success  of  the  race  depends 
on  them;  when  they  have  a  higher  standard,  when  we  have  purer  mothers,  wives, 
and  daughters,  then  we  shall  have  better  men;  then  will  our  race  succeed." 

*•  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  here.  If  it  were  intelligence  which  was  demanded 
of  the  negro  I  would  l)e  hopeful.  But  I  fear  it  is  not  that;  the  prevailing  belief 
among  the  masses  of  the  white  people  is  that  the  negro  is  made  for  all  lowly 
work  in  life,  and  wherever  the  negro  differs  from  this  belief  there  is  ground  for 
trouble." 

*'As  to  the  future  of  my  race  I  am  an  optimist.  I  Iwlieve  that  the  salvation  of 
the  negro  lies  in  the  regenerated  S<3uth." 

"  I  ent<.^rtain  hoi>es,  but  I  am  not  enthusiastic  over  them." 

*'  I  am  hopeful,  yet  sometimes  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  being  so." 

**  I  think  the  future  of  the  race  in  this  country  is  indeed  uncertain." 

*'As  a  negro,  *  no.'  As  an  American  citizen.  gro\Nnng  imi>ortant  silently  under 
persecution,  individually  catching  the  prosperity  epidemic  by  contact  until  merit 
forces  color  in  the  background,  '  yes.'  " 

*'  The  chief  occupation  of  the  young  negroes  of  this  town  seems  to  be  as  waiters, 
caterers,  and  the  lik(;.  Outside  of  these  menial  lines  1  sei'  but  little  prosi>ect  of 
any  notxible  succ<*ss  among  them,  though  if  increased  ideiis  of  soberness  and  thrift 
could  Ix)  made  theirs,  they  might  be  a  more  resinicted  and  ix)wcrful  i)ortion  of 
this  community." 

*'Iam  sanguine.  The  negro  must  got  in  the  van  of  everj- profession  pursued 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  stay  there.  Solid  reason  molded  into  general  intelligence, 
sound  moralit}',  financial  indej)endence,  and  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  our  country  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  race  is  destined  to  reach  a  pre- 
eminent place  in  American  history." 

**  I  am  hopeful,  though  I  regard  the  jiresent  condition  in  the  South  as  alarming. 
I  have  sijrious  apprehensions  on  atxount  of  the  friendship  between  the  North  and 
South  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  I  have  some  fear  lest  the  industriid  theory  of 
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education  may  be  exaggerated  or  misconstrued  and  the  race  be  put  in  the  light 
of  aspiring  to  nothing  more  than  to  be  snocessf ul  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."' 

*'If  we  are  left  to  carve  onr  own  future,  unhampered  by  negative  laws  and 
influences,  I  have  hope  in  our  own  lowers  of  development,  but  I  fear  the  things 
that  may  discourage  us. " 

**  The  fittest  will  survnve;  the  public  schools  and  the  graveyard  will  ultimately 
bring  things  right." 

**  I  am;  but  the  difficulties  seem  to  increase  with  progress.  I  am  in  favor  of 
industrial  education,  but  not  to  take  the  place  of  higher  education." 

**  I  am  hopeful  of  the  negro's  future.  Organized  support  should  be  pven  for 
the  education  of  negroes  of  superior  mental  ability  at  the  best  universities  in  this 
country.    The  best  among  us  must  be  fully  developed  and  the  worst  truly  saved." 

**  I  am  hopeful  of  our  future.  But  inequality  of  wages  and  expenses  is  greatly 
hindering  our  progress  in  almost  every  way.  Far  more  of  our  troubles  are  to  be 
attributed  to  this  than  one  would  supiwse." 

**  History  shows  that  the  negro  of  America  is  treated  better  than  the  peasants 
of  the  past  were  treated,  though  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  were  their 
masters." 

**  I  have,  and  my  hopes  are  based  on  the  equality  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  Fisk,  Atlanta,  Wilber force,  Central,  Howard,  Tnskegee,  and  like  institutions. 
Surely  the  catalogues  of  higher  instruction  are  sufficient  to  inspire  hoi)e  when  one 
sees  tne  vast  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  their  army  of  graduates.  I  sug- 
gest that  each  negro  principal  of  public  school  should  be  the  representative  of 
some  standard  negro  publication;  should  endeavor  to  create  an  interest  In  race 
literature.  Each  teacher  should  take  at  least  a  half  hour  each  week  talking  of 
representative  colored  men  and  women  and  what  they  have  accomplished;  should 
teach  race  history  in  conjunction  with  United  States  history,  from  the  battle  of 
Lexington  to  the  storming  of  San  Juan  Hill." 

**  It  will  require  an  age  to  cement  the  ne^oes  together.  Intelligence,  virtue, 
industry  will  join  education  and  work;  all  kinds  of  education,  from  kindergarten 
to  the  university,  and  all  kinds  of  work,  from  the  plow  to  the  telescope.  The 
young  negro  must  be  put  to  work  in  order  to  save  virtue,  keep  out  of  crime,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  mighty  race." 

*'  To  the  extent  that  he  is  willing  to  distill  his  life's  blood  into  his  chosen  work, 
I  am.  Let  him  find  out  what  he  can  do  well,  and  do  that  thing  with  all  his  might. 
If  in  any  case  *  his  legs  fail  him,  let  him  learn  to  fight  on  his  knees.' " 

**  Yes,  and  no.  Materially  and  financially,  yes.  For  us  as  a  people  who  may 
hope  to  win  an  equal  respect  and  consideration  for  our  manhood  from  the  dominant 
race,  I  am  afraid  the  situation  is  hopeless." 

**  The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  dear  brothers,  but  in  ourselves." 

•*  We  need  better  primary  schools,  more  teaching  force,  and  longer  terms  in  the 
rural  districts." 

**The  Northern  negro,  as  I  see  him,  lacks  earnestness  of  purpose,  is  too  easily 
satisfied,  lives  too  easy,  does  not  appreciate  the  value  of  character,  and  too  often 
does  not  know  what  it  is.    Lives  too  much  in  the  present,  thinks  not  of  to-morrow. ' ' 

*'  We  should  never  forget  that  the  world  belongs  to  him  who  will  take  it." 

'*  I  am  hopeful  for  tlie  future  of  the  negro  to  a  certain  extent.  The  masses  in 
the  rural  districts  must  be  looked  after  more  than  they  are.  Earnest,  educated 
men  and  women  must  go  among  these  i)eople  to  live  and  work." 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  evidence  of  our  hoi>e  is  not  as  substantial  as  I  would 
like  it  to  be." 

**  The  hope  of  the  masses  of  the  negroes  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  in  industrial 
education." 

**  I  regard  the  future  of  the  negro  in  this  country  as  assured.  He  will  never 
encounter  absolutely  insurmountable  barriers  to  his  really  essentialprogress.  Men 
are  ashamed  to  be  quoted  as  opposing  him  in  that  direction.    The  wrongs  done 
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him  in  the  name  of  resisting  his  criminal  tondonry  will  operate  onh'  to  spur  him 
to  l)€tter  things,  and  those  who  interpose  to  hinder  him  here  will  suffer  permaoent 
moral  det^jrioratiou  and  <lecay.'' 

**  While  I  favor  indtis trial  s<^hools.  there  never  was  a  time,  in  my  opinion,  when 
there  was  a  greater  need  of  c^ollege-bred  negroes  than  there  is  to-day.  There  will 
never  bo  too  many,  the  road  is  too  long  and  rongh  for  t^)o  many  ever  to  reach  the 
end.  (;)ur  race  needs  college-bred  men  just  as  Ixidly  as  do  the  whites:  in  fact,  we 
need  them  more.'* 

*'  It  does  seem  to  me  not'withstanding  tlie  criticisms  from  \\'ithimt  and  the  con- 
Btant  complaining  within  that  the  raco  is  progressing." 

* '  I  would  suggest  that  each  put  forth  effort  to  liave  a  greater  numl)er  of  college- 
bred  men  and  women.  We  need  tliem  as  leaders.  Our  nice  has  and  is  furnishing 
plenty  of  muscle,  but  we  need  more  brain.'' 

*'  Tlie  re«ponsibility  of  this  ago  is  uiKin  the  negro  to  educate  the  white  man  out 
of  his  i>rejudice.  It  is  <mr  condition  rather  than  color  that  is  our  great  drawlwick. 
When  we  want  a  s])ecial  car.  put  up  the  money  and  we  get  it.  If  we  owned  rail- 
road st(K*k  we  could  help  make  the  rules  that  goveru  the  company.  If  we  had  the 
controlling  amount  of  stock  we  could  have  our  con tluc tors." 

"  I  am  optimistic,  in  spite  of  the  lowering  clouds.  We  have  l)ut  recently  burst 
from  the  stonn  and  are  not  far  enough  away  from  it  to  l)ecome  settled.  I  l)elieve 
this  to  1k»  the  *  Sturm  und  Drang '  period  of  the  negro's  existence.  I  am  aware  of 
the  strong  arguments  against  such  a  position,  but  in  tl:e  light  of  the  teaching  of 
history  there  must  lx\  there  is.  a  turning  i>oint  do^vn  near  the  gates  of  desimir; 
where  once  the  opposing  currents  are  mfist^^red  brighter  and  lietter  conditions  must 
arise.  A  better  understanding,  and  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  chas- 
tity, morality,  Christiaidty ;  an  ever  increasing  acquisition  of  wealth  and  practical 
intelligence Tthe  a<loption  of  principles  of  courageous  manhood;  the  wholesale  bjin- 
ishment  of  buffoonery  and  instability;  a  closer  study  of  those  elements  that  have 
made  the  Anglo-Haxon  great,  and  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  individually 
and  collectively  toward  the  acquisition  of  the  same  traits,  seem  to  me  to  be  a  few 
of  the  essential  things  that  may  possibly  level  our  barriers.'* 

**(fr)  In  spite  of  the  present  dis<iuieting  conditions  I  am  inclined  to  f(?el  hojieful 
for  the  following  reasons: 

'  M .  The  difficulties  tliat  now  confront  the  nc»gro  will  serve  to  awaken  his  dormant 
energies,  and  in  proportion  as  he  applies  himself  to  master  these  difficulties  will  he 
be  developing  his  manho(Kl.  I  notice  that  wh**re  the  negro  is  most:  opijressed  there 
he  is  most  i>rosperous.  For  this  reason  1  have  always  held  that  the  sfilvation  of 
the  YSLce  is  to  be  worked  out  in  the  South. 

"2.  I  feel  in  what  the  negro  has  achieved  sin»  -e  emancipation  the  promise  of  what 
he  will  achif»ve  in  the  future.  HLs  i)ower  and  resources  have  increased  consider- 
ably in  these  thii*ty-five  years. 

'*  H.  I  i)erceive  in  the  negro  elements  of  character  which  are  his  saving  virtues. 
He  is  ambitious,  irrei)ressible,  pjitii'ut,  and  ]K>sse«w»d  of  marvelous  powers  of 
endurance.  He  aspires  to  be  something  eL-^e  than  what  he  is,  snd  will  strive  for  it. 
If  he  is  kept  back  he  will  still  look  at  the  object.  V»ide  his  time,  and  seize  the  opi>or- 
tunity  when  the  chance  invite's. 

"  4.  I  believe  that  huraauity,  rer>peci  for  law,  and  love  of  justice,  which  are  such 
conspicuous  qualities  of  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon— tln^  dominant  race  of  this 
country— will  some  dav  reach  out  and  embrace  the  negro  in  America  as  it  has  his 
brother  in  Cuba  and  his  cousin  in  the  Pliilippine  Islands. 

**  5.  I  have  strong  faith  in  the  irn*sistible  i>ower  of  the  Christian  religion  to  bring 
those  imder  its  influence  to  accept  the  d(K*triue  of  the  brotherlnxnl  of  man  and  to 
live  up  to  its  <  ddigations. 

*'(ff)  As  the  conditions  of  American  lif<'  demand  that  the  negro  shall  t^ke  an 
active  part  in  bringing  about  a  cliange  for  the  Ix^tter  in  his  situati(m.  there  are 
some  things  which  should  engage  his  most  earnest  endeavor.  I  venture  to  suggest 
those  that  now  occur  to  me: 

**  1.  To  try  and  make  himself  a  necessity.  Wliatsoever  his  h.ands  find  to  do  he 
must  do  it  so  well  that  his  st^rvices  will  be  indisi>ensable.  And  he  should  strive  to 
be  a  producer  as  well  as  a  consumer.  In  order  to  gain  this  j^osition  let  him  follow 
the  exami)le  of  his  prosi>erous  Anglo-Saxon  brother,  namely,  of  cultivating  and 
applying  the  njsources  of  his  intellect.  To  this  end  an  opportunity  could  be  afforded 
by  means  of  the  univ(iTsity-extension  system,  wlapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  race.    The  plan  should  provide  for  night  schools,  in  which 
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professional  men  and  women  can,  in  their  own  communities,  give  their  service 
freely  or  for  a  small  remuneration. 

*'  2.  The  practice  of  tlirift  and  frugality. 

**  3.  The  establishing  of  real  unity  and  cooperation  of  the  race. 

"  4.  The  making  the  best  use  of  uie  opi)ortunitie8  which  are  at  hand." 

IS  THE  COLLEGE  TRAINING  OF  NEGROES  NECESSARY? 

A  few  opinions  of  prominent  men  in  answer  to  this  query  are  subjoined.    They 
are  partly  in  answer  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  a  few  college  presidents: 

I  have  never  lived  South,  and  my  opinion  on  the  question  you  ask  is  not  very 
yaluable.  It  is,  in  a  word,  this,  that  Mr.  Warner's  contention  is  right  for  most 
members  of  the  race,  but  that  the  way  should  be  kept  as  wide  open  as  possible  for 
gifted  men  like  ♦  ♦  *  ,  Booker  Washington,  and  many  others  to  have  every 
opportunity  that  any  of  the  Northern  or  other  colleges  can  afford. 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  of  Clark  University, 
December  10, 1900. 


I  believe  not  only  in  common-school  and  industrial  education  for  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  but  also  in  their  higher  education.  The  higher  education  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  standards  of  the  lower. 

Yours,  truly,  George  E.  MacLean, 

President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
December  U,  1900. 


I  believe  fully  in  the  higher  education  of  every  man  and  woman  whose  character 
and  ability  is  such  as  to  make  such  training  possible.  There  are  relatively  fewer 
of  such  persons  among  the  negroes  than  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,* but  for  all  of 
these  the  higher  training  is  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  effective  as  for  anyone 
else. 

For  the  great  body  of  the  negroes  the  industrial  and  moral  training  already  so 
well  given  in  certain  s(!hools  seems  to  me  to  offer  the  greatest  hope  for  the  future. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

David  S.  Jordan, 
President  of  Lcland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
December  14, 1900. 


Your  circular  of  December  8  comes  duly  to  hand.    In  response  I  would  say  that 
in  my  judgment  no  race  or  color  is  entitled  to  monopolize  the  benefits  of  the  higher 
education.    If  any  race  is  entitled  to  be  specially  favored  in  this  respect  I  should 
sayit  is  the  one  that  has  by  the  agency  of  others  been  longest  deprived  thereof. 
The  above  you  are  at  liberty  to  present  as  my  sentiments. 
Yours,  cordially, 

Wm.  F.  Warren, 
President  of  Boston  University, 
December  13. 1900. 


In  reply  to  your  request  of  December  5, 1  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
collegiate  or  higher  education  is  not  a  special  favor  to  be  granted  to  men  on  the 
ground  of  race,  family,  or  any  such  minor  consideration.  The  only  condition  for 
the  receiving  of  a  college  education  should  be  the  ability  to  appreciate  and  to  use 
it.  Human  nature  is  substantially  the  sam :  everywhere.  It  should  be  the  glory 
of.  our  country  to  afford  to  all  her  young  men  and  women  who  crave  the  broadest 
culture  and  who  have  the  spirit  and  ability  to  acquire  it,  the  amplest  opportunity 
for  development.  Looking  at  it  more  specifically,  I  can  see  that  the  general  uplift- 
ing of  our  negro  i)opulation  reciuires  a  proper  percentage  of  college-bred  negro 
leaders. 

Yours,  sincerely,  George  C.  Chase. 

President  of  Bates  College. 

Dbcsembsb  17,  1900. 
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You  ask  for  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  higher  training  for  the 
negroes.  Let  me  begin  my  statement  hy  saying  that  I  have  the  ntmost  faith  in 
the  management  of  the  Atlanta  University  and  several  other  institutions  for  the 
training  of  negroes  in  the  South.  I  will,  however,  candidly  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment there  are  a  gpreat  many  of  the  negroes  whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to  guide 
through  a  course  of  university  training.  I  think  that  is  true  also  of  the  white 
race,  but  in  the  present  condition  it  is  peculiarly  true  with  regard  to  colored  people. 
My  idea  would  be  that  all  the  training  that  the  colored  man  is  capable  of  thor- 
oughly mastering  should  be  given  him,  but  that  in  the  higher  departments  of 
learning,  like  political  economy  and  history,  the  ancient  classics  and  the  natural 
sciences,  only  selected  men  should  be  given  the  fullest  opportunities.  I  have  the 
strongest  confidence  that  such  training  as  is  given  at  Hampton  and  at  Tuskegee, 
largely  manual  and  industrial,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  negroes  and 
is  to  be  the  means  of  fitting  the  race  a  generation  or  two  hence  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  more  abstract  and  philosophical  studies.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  made 
myself  perfectly  clear,  but  in  a  general  way  I  should  say  the  multiplication  of 
universities  of  the  higher  sort  is  not  desirable  in  comparison  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  training  schools  for  all  the  trades  and  manual  activities. 
With  best  wishes,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Franklin  Carter, 
President  of  Williajns  College, 

December  12, 1900. 


Teachers  and  leaders  need  more  than  a  common  school  education.  This  is  as 
true  of  negroes  as  of  whites. 

Where  snail  they  obtain  a  liberal  education?  With  few  exceptions.  I  think,  it 
should  be  in  the  Southern  colleges.  The  color  line  is  so  sharply  drawn  in  North- 
em  colleges  (unfortunately)  that  a  negro  is  at  great  disadvantage,  not  in  studies, 
but  socially.    *    *    * 

Very  truly,  yours,  George  Harris, 

President  of  Amlierst  College, 
December  12, 1900. 


I  believe  in  the  Southern  negro  college  and  the  higher  education  of  negroes. 
*    * 

Very  truly,  yours,  Joseph  Swain, 

President  University  of  Indiana, 
December  10, 1900. 


The  problem  is  such  a  difficult  one  that  I  have  been  compelled  largely  to  rely 
on  the  judgment  of  my  friends.    My  opinions  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  William  F.  Baldwin,  now  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and 
are  therefore  hardly  such  as  I  ought  to  put  in  a  form  for  quotation. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 
President  of  Yale  University. 
December  10, 1900. 


I  am,  like  many  others,  greatly  interested  in  the  question  of  education  of  the 
negroes.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  plac^  for  the  college  proi)erly  so  called  which 
shall  teach  a  certain  number,  who  may  be  leaders  of  their  race  in  the  South,  as 
preachers  and  advanced  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  much  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  idea,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  should  be  edu- 
cated for  industrial  pursuits. 

Yours,  truly,  James  B.  Anqell, 

President  of  th<:  University  of  Michigan, 
December  10,  1900. 


How,  then,  are  the  teachers,  the  preachers,  the  physicians  for  the  colored  race  of 
the  South  to  be  provided,  unless  the  South  has  institutions  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion serving  the  negro,  fitting  him  for  these  higher  positions?  We  know  very 
well  that  the  negro,  as  he  rises  in  the  social  scale,  will  live  in  better  houses  and 
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follow  better  trades,  and,  in  general,  bo  industrially  and  financially  elevated;  and 
we  should  not  for  a  moment  criticise  the  work  which  is  going  on  throughout  the 
South  in  several  institutions  which  Boston  interest  and  sympathy  have  furthered. 
But  there  is  another  essential  thing— namely ,  that  the  teachers,  preachers,  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,  engineers,  and  superior  mechanics,  the  leaders  of  industry, 
throughout  the  negro  communities  of  the  South,  should  be  trained  in  superior 
institutions.  If  any  expect  that  the  negro  teachers  of  the  South  can  be  adequately 
educated  in  primary  schools,  or  grammar  schools,  or  industrial  schools  pure  and 
simple,  I  can  only  say  in  reply  that  that  is  more  than  we  can  do  at  the  North  with 
the  white  race.  The  only  way  to  have  good  primary  schools  and  grammar 
schools  in  Massachusetts  is  to  have  high  and  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  which 
the  higher  teachers  are  trained.  It  must  be  so  throughout  the  South;  the  negro 
race  need  absolutely  these  higher  facilities  of  education. — Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  of  Harvard  College  (in  a  speech  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  February 
23, 1896). 


The  higher  education  is  the  last  thing  that  the  individual  pupil  reaches;  it  is 
what  he  looks  toward  as  the  end.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educational  system,  the  higher  education  is  the 
ver>"  source  and  center  and  beginning  of  it  aU;  and  if  this  is  wanting  the  whole 
must  collapse.  Take  away  the  higher  education,  and  you  can  not  maintain  the 
level  of  the  lower;  it  degenerates,  it  becomes  corrupt,  and  you  get  nothing  but 
pretentiousness  and  superficiality  as  the  residuum.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
lower  education  which  must  be  given  to  the  South,  you  must  have  a  few  well- 
equipped  institutions  of  higher  learning. — William  D.  Hyde,  President  of  Bov>- 
doin  College  (in  a  sx)eech  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  February  28,  1896). 


It  seems  fair  to  assume  from  these  and  other  letters  that  the  conservative 
public  opinion  of  the  best  classes  in  America  is  that  there  is  a  distinct  place  for 
the  negro  college  designed  to  give  higher  training  to  the  more  gifted  members  of 
the  race;  that  leaders  thus  trained  are  a  great  necessity  in  any  community  and  in 
any  grpup.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  proba- 
bly as  to  how  large  this  *'  talented  tenth  "  is — some  speaking  as  though  it  were  a 
negligible  quantity,  others  as  though  it  might  be  a  very  large  and  important 
bcdy. 

The  opinions  of  some  other  persons  ought  perhajw  to  be  added  to  the  above. 
First,  there  is  the  almost  unbroken  line  of  testimony  of  the  heads  of  negro  col- 
leges; this  is,  of  course,  interested  testimony,  and  yet  it  is  of  some  value  as  evidence. 
A  man  who  left  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Michigan  to  go  South  and  teach 
negroes  before  the  war  ended  wrote  after  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  college 
work: 

**  By  this  exi)eriment  certainly  one  thing  has  been  settled — the  ability  of  a  goodly 
number  of  those  of  the  colored  race  to  receive  what  is  called  a  liberal  education. 
A  person  who  denies  that  shows  a  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  subject. 

*'  But  the  possibility  granted,  the  utility  of  tliis  education  is  doubted  both  as  to 
individual  and  race.  First,  then,  as  to  the  individual,  aside  from  the  mere  mer- 
cantile advantage  derived  from  education,  does  not  the  hunger  of  the  negro  mind 
for  knowledge  prove  its  right  to  know,  its  capacity  show  that  it  should  be  filled, 
its  longing  that  it  should  be  satisfied?  And  as  to  the  race  at  large,  does  it  not  need 
within  it  men  and  women  of  education?  How  would  it  be  with  us  of  the  white 
race  if  we  had  none  such  with  us — no  educated  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, professors,  writers,  thinkers?  AU  the  preaching  to  8,000,000  of  colored  people 
in  the  United  States  is  done  by  colored  preachers,  with  the  merest  exceptions  here 
and  there.  Do  those  negroes  not  need  preparation  for  their  vastly  responsible 
calling? 

**Tlie  entire  work  of  instruction  in  the  colored  public  schools  of  the  South  is 
done  by  colored  teachers.  These  teachers  can  not  be  prepared  in  the  white  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  South.  Where,  then,  shall  they  be  prepared  if  not  in  special 
higher  institutions  of  learning  open  to  them?  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions 
of  colored  people  in  the  United  States?  Who  are  to  be  tiieir  leaders?  Doubtless 
I)erson8  of  their  own  race.    Do  they  need  less  preparation  for  their  calling  than 
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do  moml>ers  of  tho  white  nice  for  theirs?  Is  not  their  task  even  more  diflacnlt? 
Have  they  not  qnerftioiLS  of  greater  intrioju'v  to  solve?  Did  not  Moses  when  lead- 
ing ex -slaves  ont  of  Egypt  need  si>ef.ial  wisdom?  Are  not  tho  colored  jieople  of 
to-day  '  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge? ' 

••But  the  oh  jet' tor  will  say.  Why  have  these  long  conrses:  these  colleges  for 
colored  jHJople?  Would  not  'sJiorteV  courses  ho  as  well,  or  even  better?  The  fol- 
lowing is  my  belief  on  this  point,  after  twenty-five  years  of  thought  and  experience: 
If  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man  in  heredity  and  environment,  he  needa  an 
equal  chance  in  education:  if  ho  is  superior,  he  can  get  on  with  leas;  if  he  is  infe- 
rior, he  nee<ls  more.  The  education  required  is  not  simply  that  of  books,  but  of 
life  in  Christain  homes,  such  as  are  aupplie<l  in  nearly  all  our  missionary  schools 
for  that  people,  and  c)f  religion  through  the  Cliri stain  church  and  its  innuences.*' 

The  president  of  another  negro  college  said  in  l>^l)t): 

'*  To  imagine  that  tho  negro  can  safelj"  do  -without  any  of  the  institutions  or 
instrumentalities  which  were  essential  t<i  our  own  iwlvancement  is  to  assume  that 
the  negro  is  sup'rior  to  the  wliite  man  in  mental  capa(;lty.  To  deprive  him  of  any 
of  these  advantages,  which  he  is  c:ipable  of  using,  would  be  to  defraud  ourselves, 
as  a  nation  and  a  Christian  church,  of  all  the  added  power  which  hLs  developed 
manhood  should  bring  to  us.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  nt?ce-Sciry  in  this  audience  to 
discuss  the  ])roi)osition  that  intelligence  is  power,  and  that  the  only  road  to  intel- 
ligence is  through  mental  discipline  c<mducted  under  moral  influences. 

'•  Wliat  have  we  l)een  doing  for  our  brother  in  black  to  help  him  in  his  life 
struggle?  The  work  began  somewhat  as  in  tho  days  of  our  fathers.  The  John 
Harvards  and  the  Elihu  Yalesof  Pilgi'im  history  found  their  counterparts  in  Gen- 
eral Fish.  Dr.  Phillips,  Seymour  Straight,  and  Ilolbrook  Chamberlain,  who  founded 
colleges  even  l^eforo  it  was  possible  for  manv  to  enter  upon  the  (roUege  course,  but 
with  a  wise  f orec-ast  for  the  need  that  would  eventually  come  and  is  now  actually 
ui)on  us.'* 

These  two  extracts  suflicif^ntly  represent  the  almost  unanimoiis  opinion  of  the 
presidents  and  tea* 'hers  in  n^gro  colleges  that  this  training  is  a  success  and  a 
necessity. 

Further  testimony  is  at  hand  from  the  answers  wliich  colleg«-bred  negroes  made 
to  questions  as  to  their  present  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  training.  This  tes- 
timony is.  of  course,  apt  to  l)e  distinctly  one-sided — only  a  few  peculiarly  open 
natures  l>nng  likely  to  acknowletlge  a  failure  in  their  own  training.  Nevertheless 
the  answers  received  were  so  frank  and  varied  that  they  should  be  studit^d: 

HAS   YOUR   COLLECJE    TUAlXIX<i    UKNEFITKD    Vol? 

Yes .._ .-..412 

It  was  a  great  lienc^fit .  _ -  *M 

The  large ?st  possible  benefit 0 

It  was  certainly  a  benefit 05j 

My  college  training  has  fitte<l  me  for  life _ 17 

A  wonderful  help .    . _  21 

It  has  l>een  of  incalculable  value  .      7 

Immeasurable _ IH 

It  has  l)een  of  infinite  \'alne  .         _ >< 

It  was  indispensable _ .    20 

The  college  made  me _ 9 

I  owe  my  success  to  it _ 0 

Too  difficult  to  answer 1 

No  other  would  have  Ijeen  serviceable _ 11 

Could  not  pursue  my  present  course  without  it 4 

Industrial  and  college  training  together  l>enefit  me  greatly 1 

To  do  great  service  for  my  race 4 

Useful  even  to  a  laborer _ 1 

Have  no  reason  to  regret 5 

It  has  l)een  the  lH»st  inv»'stment _  JJ 

Nothing  alK)ve  it  but  virtue. 1 

Wish  I  liad  time  for  more 6 

Gave  me  a  f oimdaticm 2 

No  other  could  take  its  jilace      1 

It  has  enabled  m(»  to  educate  r)<K)  persons 1 

It  has  been  invaluable  to  me 3 

Great-service  in  rearing  my  children 1 

It  has  not,  in  my  line  of  work 1 
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WOULD  SOME  OTHER  TRAIN1X<;    HAVE  EKEN   OF  MORE  SERVICE? 

I  think  not 172 

Donbtfnl 11 

Not  wire _• 7 

Some  system  to  keep  in  miud  professional  intentions 1 

An  agricuHnral  conrse  minfht  liavo  been  of  more  benefit 1 

Qood  bamncBS  conr?»e  would  have  l)een  better 2 

Industrial  training  helps 1 

Judging  from  present  conditions,  no 1 

A  scientific  course 1 

There  is  no  substitute 1 

No  other  conld  be  of  so  genend  service 8 

Conld  tell  if  I  had  U8e<l  my  energies  in  another  direction 1 

A  practical  course  in  the  English  Bible  and  in  music  training 1 

A  cocurae  in  music _ .  1 

Would  not  exchange  for  tmother  kind.     It  is  an  eminc^noe  from  which  all  other 

fields  can  l>e  surveyed 1 

No  other  kind  could  havo 7 

Would  not  exchange. 2 

A  commercial  in  addition .  _ . 3 

Not  as  far  as  I  can  o})8erve 1 

Some  other  in  addition  would  have  been  helpful 4 

No  other  would  have  suited  my  case 1 

Financially »  some  other  might . 9 

A  more  complete  training  would  be  beneficial 1 

Haimal  training  would  have  bo(»n  more  beneficial .  _ 1 

A  complete  mastery  of  one  trade  would  be  of  great  help  in  mldition 8 

Would  have  to  try  some  other  to  be  sure 2 

Architectural  drawing  would  have  helped  me. 1 

No  other  in  my  profession 2 

Tried  another,  but  found  college  most  l)eneficiHl 1 

A  practical  training  would  have  Iven  quite  beneficial _   1 

Primary  work  more  benefii'ial  in  my  work 1 

A  course  in  sewing 1 

A  carpenter's  and  a  printer's  trade  in  additi  >n 1 

Can  not  sav - . . 18 

Yes ! 2 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  fi(;ts  and  of  sucli  testimony  as  has  been 
given  the  following  propositions  seem  clear: 

1.  The  great  mass  of  the  negroes  need  common  school  and  manual  training. 

2.  There  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  industrial  and  technical  training 
and  trade  schools. 

3.  There  is  a  distinct  demand  for  the  higher  training  of  i)erson8  selected  for 
talent  and  character  to  be  leaders  of  thought  and  missionaries  ot  culture  among 
the  masses. 

4.  To  8up]dy  this  demand  for  a  liigher  training  there  ought  to  ])e  maintained 
several  negro  colleges  in  tht*  South. 

5.  The  aim  of  these  colleges  should  be  lo  supply  thoroughly  trained  teachers, 
preachers,  professional  men,  and  cuptains  of  industrj*. 

The  central  truth  wliicli  this  study  teaches  to  the  candid  mind  is  the  success  of 
higher  education  mider  the  liinitatic^iis  and  difficulties  of  the  pfist.  To  }>e  sure 
that  training  can  be  (•riticis(-<l  justly  on  many  points:  Its  curriculum  was  not  the 
best:  many  persons  of  slight  ability  were  urged  to  study  algebra  before  they  had 
mastered  arithmetic,  or  (lennan  before  they  knew  English;  quantity  rather  than 
quality  was  in  sonip  cases  soug-it  in  the  graduates,  and  >>bove  all,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  urge  mon  into  the  i)rofessions.  jmrticularly  the  ministry,  and  to  over- 
look business  and  tliii  nufchanical  trades.  All  these  charges  brought  against  the 
higher  training  of  the  negrof^s  ii.  the  past  have  much  of  truth  in  them.  The  de- 
fects, however,  lay  in  tli(»  application  of  the  principle,  not  in  the  principle;  in  poor 
teaching  and  studying  rather  than  in  lack  of  need  for  college-trained  men.  Courses 
need  to  be  chang«Hl  and  improved,  teachfrs  nee<l  to  he  better  equippefl,  students 
need  more  careful  sifting.  With  such  reform  there  c.^'^  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  the  continu<»d  and  growing  need  for  a  training  of  negro  youth,  the  chief  aim  of 
which  is  culture  rather  than  bread-winning.  Nor  do<»s  this  plain  demand  have 
anything  in  it  of  opx)08ition  or  antagonism  to  industrial  training — to  those  schools 
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which  aim  directly  at  teaching  the  negro  to  work  with  his  own  hands.  Qnito  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  it  is  indeed  nnfortnnate  that  the  often  intemx)erate  and 
exaggerated  utterances  of  some  advocates  of  negro  education  have  led  the  public 
mind  to  conceive  of  the  two  kinds  of  education  as  opposed  to  each  other.  They 
are  rather  supplementary  and  mutually  helpful  in  the  great  end  of  solving  the 
negro  problem.  We  need  thrift  and  skill  among  the  masses;  we  need  thought 
and  culture  among  the  leaders.    As  the  editor  has  had  occasion  to  say  before: 

**  In  a  scheme  such  as  I  have  outlined,  providing  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
for  all,  industrial  training  for  the  many,  and  a  college  course  for  the  talented  few, 
I  fail  to  see  anything  contradictory  or  antagonistic.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  advocacy 
of  the  recently  popularized  notion  of  negro  industrial  training,  nor  in  admiration 
for  the  earnest  men  who  emphasize  it.  At  the  same  time  I  insist  that  its  widest 
realization  will  but  increase  the  demand  for  college-bred  men — for  thinkers  to 
guide  the  workers.  Indeed,  all  who  are  working  for  the  uplifting  of  the  American 
negro  have  little  need  of  disagreement  if  they  but  remember  this  fundamental 
and  unchangeable  truth:  The  object  of  all  true  education  is  not  to  make  men  car- 
penters— it  is  to  make  carpenters  men." 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO— ITS  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 
By  President  Horace  Bltistkad,  D.  D., 

Atlanta  Univernity,  Georgia. 

All  education  is  practical  which  can  be  turned  to  use  and  made  productive  of 
some  desired  end.  In  the  education  of  the  American  negro  there  are  certain  ends 
which  all  good  -people  agree  in  desiring.  The  appalling  illiteracy  of  the  masses 
must  be  reduced.  The  criminal  tendencies  of  the  lower  classes  must  be  checked. 
The  productive  capacity  of  the  wage-earners  must  l>e  increased.  The  domestic 
life  of  the  race  must  l)e  improved.  Their  citizenship  must  be  safeguarded  and 
ennobled.  The  development  of  p<^rsonal  character  must  be  stimulated — this  last 
the  most  imi)ortaut  of  all. 

MANY  CLAS.SES  OF  XEOROES. 

It  is  i<lle  to  suppose  that  all  these  desired  ends  can  be  secured  by  any  single 
form  of  education  without  the  cooperation  of  other  forms.  No  man  can  wisely 
shout  **  Eureka,"  and  proclaim  the  race  problem  solved  by  any  one  methcxl  of 
training.  The  problem  is  too  manifold,  too  complex,  too  intricate  to  admit  of 
solution  by  a  single  panacea. 

Moreover,  the  American  negro  is  in  condition  to  receive  in  due  proiwrtion  a 
much  greater  variety  of  e<lucation  than  many  i)eople  have  supi)osed.  We  have 
too  long  made  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  race  as  one  homogeneous  mass  instead 
of  recognizing  the  diversity  of  its  different  classes.  The  4,000,000  set  free  by 
the  civil  war  liave  grown,  probably,  to  9,000,000,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1820.  So  large  a  population  as  this,  mostly 
bom  in  freedom  and  growing  up  for  thirty-five  years  in  contact  with  American 
civilization,  could  not  fail  in  lluit  length  of  time  to  differentiate  itself  into  cla*^8e8 
of  varying  character  and  ability,  illustrating  many  different  grades  of  progress. 
No  careful  obsei'ver  can  deny  that  this  differentiation  has  taken  place.  The  more 
hopeful  clasfjcs  may  still  be  suuiU  relatively  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  negroes,  but 
they  are  too  largo  al)S(»lutely,  and  they  are  iK)tentially  too  imx)ortant  a  fjvctor  in 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  to  be  safely  iguoriMl. 

With  full  recognition,  then,  ol*  the  varied  forms  of  e<lucational  effort  needed  and 
with  no  desire  to  disparage  any  of  them,  let  me  come  to  my  task  of  presenting  the 
practical  value  of  the  higher  education.  And  I  will  ask  you  to  measure  this  value 
as  related,  first,  to  the  individual  negro  himself,  and  second,  to  the  social  group 
or  mass  of  negroes  of  whom  the  individual  forms  a  part. 
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For  the  individual  negro  who  so  far  rises  above  the  common  mass  of  his  race- 
as  to  be  fitted  to  receive  it,  I  believe  that  the  higher  education  has  a  preeminently^ 
practical  value. 

If  the  term  *' higher  education'*  needs  definition,  let  me  say  that  I  have  in- 
mind  such  education  as  an  average  white  boy  gets  when  he  **  goes  to  college.'*  P 
mean  a  curriculum  in  which  the  humanities  are  prominent  and  in  which  inter- 
course with  books  and  i)ersonal  contact  with  highly  educated  teachers  constitute 
the  chief  sources  of  power.  Let  us,  furthermore,  understand  such  a  curriculum 
to  be  handled  not  in  any  dry-as-dust  spirit,  but  with  the  most  modem  methods  of 
teaching  and  with  the  most  direct  and  practical  application  to  the  needs  of  modem, 
life  as  they  will  be  encountered  by  the  students  pursuing  it. 

INDIVIDUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

There  is  a  practical  advantage  in  the  mere  offering  of  such  an  educational 
opportunity  to  the  individual  negro  of  exceptional  ability.  So  long  as  it  is  denied 
he  will  ask,  **  On  what  ground  do  you  set  a  limit  to  my  educational  progress?" 
If  we  answer  **  Because  the  masses  of  your  race  are  not  fitted  to  take  a  college 
course,"  he  can  reply,  '*  That  is  a  principle  of  exclusion  which  you  do  not  apply 
to  your  own  race,  and  why  should  you  apply  it  to  mine?  '*  If  we  say,  '*  Because 
we  doubt  your  individual  ability  to  take  it,"  he  may  answer,  *'  That  is  a  matter 
which  only  a  fair  trial  can  determine,  and  I  ask  the  privilege  of  testing  my  ability 
as  an  individual."  How  can  you  justly  refuse  such  a  plea  as  this?  If  the  claim- 
ant really  has  exceptional  ability  he  ought  to  have  the  exceptional  opi)ortunity. 
If  he  does  not  possess  such  ability  it  is  still  worth  something  to  set  before  him  the 
open  door  of  the  higher  education,  for  then,  if  he  does  not  enter  it,  the  responsi- 
bility  is  entirely  his  own.  In  education  there  is  no  principle  more  just  or  wise- 
than  this:  To  every  negro  youth,  as  to  every  white  youth,  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity commensurate  vrith  his  ability  as  an  individual. 

Let  us  not  forget  in  this  connection  to  how  large  an  extent  it  is  in  the  province* 
of  all  colleges  to  discover  talent.  For  many  boys  and  girls  the  studies  of  the 
grammar  and  even  of  the  high  school  are  insufficient  to  reveal  their  most  marked 
aptitude^s  and  point  out  the  most  promising  path  of  usefulness.  It  is  only  as  they 
are  confronted  with  a  college  curriculum  that  this  revelation  is  made  in  the  case 
of  very  many.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  any  bright  negroes  in  the  South  wha 
want  a  college  education  can  come  t<>  Northern  colleges  and  get  it.  This  may  be 
true  as  regards  the  very  brightest  who  can  feel  the  attraction  of  an  educational 
opportunity  a  thousand  miles  away  and  obtainable  there  only  at  high  cost.  But 
for  a  much  larger  number,  only  the  inexpensive  college  of  the  vicinage,  within 
easy  reach  of  home,  can  either  discover  talent,  or  train  it  when  discovered. 

TEACHING  TO  THINK. 

A  very  practical  son-ice  which  a  college  education  renders  to  the  individual 
negro  is  to  teach  liim  to  think.  The  i)ower  of  rational  thought  is  one  which  the 
past  history  of  the  race  has  not  tended  to  cultivate.  Neither  savagery  in  Africa 
nor  slavery  in  America  were  favorable  to  it.  As  a  slave  the  negro  was  trained 
not  to  think.  The  thinking  negro  was  a  dangerous  negro.  The  master  and  the 
overseer  did  his  thinking  for  him,  regulating  his  movements  and  planning  his- 
work,  and  the  more  the  negro  surrendered  his  self-direction  and  became  a  facile 
machine  in  their  hands,  the  better  slave  he  was.  This  is  an  unavoidable  feature 
in  every  system  of  human  slavery. 

But  the  moment  free<lom  begins  and  the  responsibility  for  one's  life  and  work 
is  transferred  from  an  outside  authority  to  the  individual  himself,  the  power  of 
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rational  and  consecutive  thinking  }>ecoines  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  the  lack 
of  this  ix>wer  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  weakness  in  the 
negro  of  to-day.  The  studios  of  the  usual  college  curriculum  are  especially  fitted 
to  develop  it.  Slavery  did  much  to  make  the  negro  a  worker,  and  since  slavery 
ended  we  have  all  been  very  properly  concerned  to  make  him  more  and  more  a 
skilled  worker.  But  we  have  been  far  too  little  conc^»med  to  make  him  a  careful 
thinker. 

Incidentally  to  this,  a  very  pi*actical  advantage  which  comes  to  the  individual 
negro  through  a  college  educaticm  is  the  discover^'  of  liow  large  a  part  of  the 
w<:>rld*8  work  is  performed  by  the  world's  thinkers.  The  delusion  that  work  of 
tlio  hands  is  the  only  work  worthy  of  the  name  (*an  not  remain  long  in  the  mind 
of  a  collegi;  student.  In  the  study  of  history,  and  science,  and  language,  and 
philosophy,  a^id  mathematics,  he  discovers  again  and  again  liow  the  chief  workers 
in  those  fields  have  l)een  foremost  among  tlie  promoters  «»f  the  world's  progr«»S3, 
ever  c<x)i)erating  with  and  stimulating  the  work  of  the  hand  workers  and  often 
exceeding  them  in  the  .s*?verity  of  their  toil.  It  is  not  too  early  for  the  negro  to 
learn  that  some*  of  the  opportunity  and  resiKmsibility  for  the  brain  work  of  the 
world  belongs  to  him .  and  that  in  proxK)rtion  as  he  is  able  to  embrace  it  and  use 
it  well  will  his  race  ai-hieve  a  symmetrical  development  of  its  powers,  more  nearly 
approaching  that  of  other  races,  and  so  gain  more  and  more  the  rosi)ect  of  their 
fellow-men. 

NEED  OF   IXCKNTIVK. 

But  the  individual  negro  needs  not  only  opi^^rtunity  and  training  for  working 
with  lx)th  hand  and  brain,  he  also  needs  incentive  for  working,  and  the  highest 
kinds  of  incentive.  If  anything,  he  needs  incentive  more  tlian  he  ne«Mls  opjior- 
tunity.  There  are  numerous  opi)ort unities  ojxjn  to  many  a  negro  which  he  faila 
to  utilize  simply  from  lack  of  incentive.  He  is  too  easily  content  with  his  low 
estate,  and  has  too  little  ambition  to  improve  it.  There  is  i)robably  not  a  negro 
in  the  St>uth  who  does  not  havtj  the  means,  the  skill,  and  the  time,  which  cousti- 
iuU'  opportunity,  for  making  his  condition  less  wretched  than  it  is,  if  ho  wanted 
to.  But  the  trouble  is  he  does  not  want  to,  and  never  will  want  to  until  sufficient 
incentives  are  net  lx»fore  him.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  present  the  incentives  of 
material  comfort  and  financiiil  prosjierity— to  tell  the  negro  he  can  have  a  })et- 
ter  house  and  a  more  i)roductive  farm  and  an  account  at  the  bank,  if  he  will 
only  bestir  himself;  these  are  all  worthy  incentives  for  effort,  but  they  do  not  go 
far  enough.  It  is  as  true  of  the  negro  as  of  any  other  human  lx*ing,  that  the  life 
is  more  than  meat  and  the  Ixnly  than  raiment,  and  that  a  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  iK)sst»sst*th.  D(h»s  it  not  l)ehot>ve  us,  then, 
to  awaken  within  the  negro's  soul  the  desire  for  a  better  life  for  hims(?lf  and 
family  in  that  Iwtter  home,  whenever  he  shall  get  it,  and  to  stimulate  a  craving 
for  hightn-  pleasures  than  those  of  the  body,  to  the  gratification  of  which  he  may 
utilize  his  abundant  harvest  and  his  growing  bank  account':'  Many  a  negro 
already  has  m'>re  of  this  world's  goods  than  he  knows  how  to  use  wisely,  either 
for  hims*'lf  or  for  others.  Making  a  livelihood  is  imiK)rtaut,  bat  realizing  a 
v,*holcs(»me  life  is  more  important.  The  "plain  living  an«l  high  thinking "  of  our 
homespun  ancestors  in  New  England  and  Virginia  is  a  worthy  object  of  asi>ira- 
tioji  to  set  l)cf<nT  thn  AmcriciMi  negro  of  tonlay.  From  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties it  came  to  our  ancestors,  and  from  colleges  and  universiti»s  it  must  come  to 
the  n(»gro.  And  as  il  (^imes,  his  incentive  to  work,  with  both  hand  and  brain,  for 
both  the  material  find  the  spiritual  progress  (.>f  America,  will  l)e  increased. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject.  i 
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THE  EXCEPTIONAL  NEGRO  AND  THE  1IAS8E8. 

In  a  recent  address  President  Tncker,  of  Dartmontii  College,  nsed  these  words: 
"I  beliere,  with  a  growing  conviction,  that  the  salvation  of  the  negro  of  this 
coontry  lies  with  the  exceptional  men  of  that  race."  These  words  of  President 
Tncker  concisely  express  the  truth  which  exx)lains  the  practical  value  of  the 
higher  education  to  the  negro  as  a  social  group  or  mass  of  which  the  individual 
forms  a  part.  In  showing  how  college  training  is  of  practical  advantage  to  the 
individual  negro,  in  enabling  him  to  discover  and  train  his  highest  iKJwers,  and  in 
furnishing  the  most  potent  incentives  for  their  use,  we  have  by  no  means  stated 
the  strongest  reason  for  such  education.  A  much  stronger  rers  >n  is  to  be  found 
in  the  relation  whicli  the  college-bred  negro  holds  to  the  masses  among  whom  he 
dwells  and  works.  The  masses  may  not  be  able  to  go  to  college,  but  they  may 
send  their  representative  to  college,  and  when  he  comers  home  they  may  be  wise 
by  proxy.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  all  going  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek 
from  their  representative  or  make  him  a  little  demigod  of  culture  for  their  wor- 
ship. But  it  does  mean  this:  That  in  every  community  of  negroes  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  the  common  people,  occasionally  at  least,  to  look  into  the  face  of  a 
college-bred  man  or  woman  of  their  own  race  and  catch  something  of  inspiration 
from  his  high  attainment.  Currents  of  culture  and  progress  are  ever  being  set 
in  motion  among  the  masses  of  mankind  by  this  sort  of  educational  induction, 
even  where  no  direct  efforts  are  put  forth  to  that  end. 

But  the  opportunity  for  the  direct  and  positive  activity  of  the  college-bred 
negro  in  promoting  the  elevation  of  his  own  people  is  of  the  most  varied  and 
striking  character. 

NEOItn  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Conwder  the  matter  of  popular  education  in  the  jmblic  scbools.  The  South  has 
separate  schools  for  the  two  races,  and  custom  requires  that  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  shall  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  pupils  attending  them.  Tlie  80,000  negro 
public  schools,  on  which  the  Southern  States  are  spending  six  and  a  half  million 
dollars  annually  and  have  spent  over  a  hundred  millions  since  1870,  are  greatly 
weakened  and  the  vast  sum  of  money  spent  on  them  wasted  because  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  negro  teachers.  To  stem  this  great  tide  of  waste  and  to  provide 
teachers  of  the  desired  efficiency  there  is  no  influence  more  potent  than  that  of 
the  negro  cc^leges  in  the  South.  The  graduates  of  these  colleges  not  only  teach 
in  theBe  schools,  usually  filling  the  most  prominent  positions  in  them  as  principals 
or  otherwise,  but  they  are  also  teachers  of  teachers,  a  single  individual  often 
numbering  the  teachers  whom  he  has  trained  for  other  public  schools  by  the 
scores  and  hundreds,  and  the  pupils  thus  readied  at  second  hand  by  the  thou- 
sands. One  graduate  of  Atlanta  University  has  trained  200  teachers,  who  in 
turn  are  instructing  10,000  children. 

These  college  graduates  are  also  prominent  in  organizing  and  maintaining  State 
associatious  of  negro  teachers,  and  in  conducting,  under  the  direction  of  State 
sui»erintendents  of  education,  the  summer  teachers'  institutes  which  are  fostered 
by  appropriations  from  the  PealxMly  fund.  In  one  case  a  negro  graduate  has 
served  for  eleven  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  lK>ard  of  education  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  a  large  Southern  city. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

The  religious  work  of  the  race  presents  another  most  important  field  of  activity 
for  the  college-bred  ne.Lj^ro.  While  slavery  lasted  the  negroes  in  many  localities 
shared  the  relin^ious  privilege's  of  their  masters,  and  listene<l  to  the  sermons  of 
educated  preachers.     With  the  advent  of  freedom,  and  the  inevitable  sexmratioii 
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of  the  races  in  so  many  of  the  relations  of  life,  the  negroes  very  naturally  organ- 
ized churches  of  their  own,  to  the  pulpits  of  which  they  called  men  of  their  own 
race,  in  most  cases  with  little  or  no  preparation  for  their  work.  Though  some 
advantage  was  gained  in  the  assumption  by  the  negroes  of  the  responsible  man- 
agement of  their  own  church  organizations,  there  was  an  undoubted  loss  for  the 
time  being  in  the  character  of  their  religious  and  moral  training,  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  to  this,  among  other  causes,  may  be  attributed  the 
criminal  tendencies  of  the  race  in  their  new  life  of  freedom.  While  the  character 
of  the  negro  ministry  is  gradually  improving  through  the  accession  of  better 
educated  men  to  their  ranks,  the  supply  of  such  men  is  far  inadequate  to  the 
need. 

OTHER  PROFESSIONS. 

As  physicians,  too,  college-bred  negroes  find  an  important  field  of  usefulness. 
Aside  from  the  ordinary  round  of  their  medical  practice,  they  are  needed  to  foster 
the  work  of  hospitals  and  training  schools  for  nurses  among  their  people.  They 
can  also  do  much  in  instructing  their  people  in  matters  of  hygiene,  in  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  their  homes,  and  in  the  proper  care  of  young  children; 
thus  helping  to  reduce  the  excessive  death  rate  of  the  negroes.  In  much  of  this 
work  they  can  accomplish  far  more  than  white  physicians  working  among  their 
race  could  do. 

The  opportunity  for  the  college-bred  negro  in  the  legal  profession  is  not  so  large, 
nor  the  c-all  so  urgent  as  in  the  occupations  already  considered.  But  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  the  few  college-bred  negroes  who  have  become  lawyers  are 
having  as  successful  and  useful  careers  as  the  members  of  other  professions. 

Some  editors,  too,  must  be  supplied  by  the  negro  colleges,  and  these,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  lawyers  and  ministers,  will  be  more  and  more  needed  as  the  race 
progresses  to  foster  a  wholesome  public  opinion  among  the  negroes,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  their  citizenship  and  harmonize  their  relations  with  the  white  race. 

SELF-REGENERATION  OF  THE  RACE. 

Another  field  of  activity  which  loudly  calls  for  the  attention  of  all  college-bred 
negroes,  whatever  their  specific  occupation  may  be,  is  the  matter  of  organized 
efforts  for  tlieir  own  social  uplift.  In  every  considerable  community  the  negro 
teachers,  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  and  others  occupj-ing  prominent 
positions  have  it  in  their  power,  by  united  action,  to  promote  efforts  for  reform 
in  such  matters  as  temperance,  purity,  the  improvement  of  home  life,  the  train- 
ing of  children,  the  provision  of  wholesome  amusements,  the  organizing  of  read- 
ing clubs,  debating  societies,  and  lecture  courses,  and  in  general  so  ministering  to 
the  higher  life  of  their  people  as  to  help  them  to  stem  the  tide  of  animalism  and 
materialism  that  is  ever  threatening  to  sweep  them  away.  Considerable  of  this 
work  has  already  been  undertaken  with  fair  success,  generally  under  the  auspices 
of  the  negro  churches,  secret  societies,  and  other  beneficial  orders.  But  the  organ- 
izing i)ower  of  the  negroes  is  still  in  a  somewhat  crude  stage,  and  greatly  needs 
the  enliglit^ning  and  directing  influence  which  the  college-bred  negroes  can  fur- 
nish, and  are  already  furnishing  to  an  encouraging  extent.  And  herein  appears 
another  very  practical  advantage  of  the  higher  education  of  the  negro,  in  that  it 
is  helping  him  to  do  for  himself  that  which  many  have  supj)osed  only  the  white 
man  could  do  for  him.  We  have  too  long  failed  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
power  for  the  self-regeneration  of  the  race  to  be  found  in  the  race's  highest  class, 
and  in  the  aspiring  members  of  its  middle  class.  The  discovery  and  equipment 
of  this  i)ower  is  one  of  the  very  practical  services  rendered  by  the  colleges  for 
negroes. 
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AN   APPEAL  TO   FACTS. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the  i)osition8  taken  in  this  i>aper  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  results  of  a  carefnl  investigation  .into  the  careers  of  college-bred  negroes 
nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DnBois,  as  brought  ont  at  the  Fifth  Anr^Tial 
Conference  on  Negro  Problems,  recently  held  at  Atlanta  University. « 

Since  1826, 2,414  negroes  have  been  graduated  from  college;  most  of  them  since 
1870,  and  for  the  last  six  years  to  an  average  number  of  about  130  a  year. 

With  few  exceptions  these  negro  college  graduates  have  found  work  as  teachers 
and  professional  men  and  also  in  newspaper  work»  business;  farming,  and  the 
trades.  Returns  from  some  600  show  an  individual  holding  of  real  estate  of  an 
average  assessed  value  of  nearly  $2,500. 

Returns  from  more  than  half  of  all  these  graduates  show  that  55  i)er  cent  were 
teachers;  19  -per  cent  ministers;  0  yer  cent  doctors,  and  3  jyer  cent  lawyers,  or  83 
per  cent  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  professions. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  graduated  in  Southern  colleges  remain  and  work  in 
the  South,  while  fully  50  per  cent  of  those  graduated  in  the  North  go  South  and 
labor  where  the  masses  of  their  people  live. 

To  the  question:  *'Do  you  vote?"  508  answered  **  Yes,"  and  213  **No."  To 
the  question:  **  Is  your  vote  counted?"  7  said  "No,"  61  were  in  doubt, and  455 
answered  *'  Yes."  To  the  question:  **  Are  you  hopeful  for  the  future  of  the  negro 
in  this  country?"  40  were  in  doubt,  52  said  "No,"  and  641  answered  that  they 
were  hopeful. 

May  we  not  safely  conclude  that  the  negro  college  graduate  as  an  individual  is 
a  good  breadwinner,  thrifty  property  holder,  and  conservative  citizen,  and  that  as 
the  exceptional  man  of  his  race  who  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunity,  he  is 
devoting  himself  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  to  the  forms  of  service  most  adapted 
to  the  uplift  of  the  masses  in  intelligence,  morality,  and  good  citizenship?  What 
can  be  more  practical  than  an  education  that  secures  such  results  as  these? 

I  plead  for  a  larger  faith  in  the  exceptional  negro— a  larger  faith  in  his  capacity 
as  an  individual,  and  a  larger  faith  in  his  power  as  a  regenerator  of  the  masses  of 
his  race,  on  whom  we  should  seek  more  and  more  to  shift  the  "white  man's 
bnrdeiL" 

aSee  tho  preceding  pages  iWrSZi), 
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FRANCIS  WAYLAND  PARKER.« 

[Late  director  of  the  ScJiottl  of  Education^  Unhvrsity  of  Chicago.} 

By  Wilbur  S.  Jackman, 

Dean  of  the  Schfxd  of  Education. 

[Biographical.  Note.— Francis  Wayland  Parker,  who  died  on  March  2, 1902,  was  bom  in  the 
village  of  Piscataquog,  N.  H.  (now  incorporated  with  the  city  of  MancheBter),  on  October  9, 1837. 
His  ancestry  was  of  the  strong  Now  England  stock,  and  in  every  strain  of  it  there  were  mmis- 
ters  and  teachers.  His  early  education,  which  he  received  in  the  village  school  and  at  a  country 
academy,  was  of  the  scantiest.  In  187^1875  ho  attended  King  William's  University  at  Berlin, 
but  ho  was  in  a  true  sense  a  self-educjited  man.  From  his  sixteenth  to  his  twenty-first  year  he 
taught  with  marked  success  in  various  places  in  his  native  State.  In  U'58  he  took  the  prind- 
paLship  of  the  public  school  at  Carrollton,  IlL  Wl:en  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  returned  to 
New  Hampshire  and  jc>ined  the  Fourtli  New  Hamrishire  Volunteers,  not  having  been  able  to 
enlist  in  Illinois.  Entering  the  Army  as  fii^t  lioulonant.  ho  left  it  at  the  close  of  the  war  as 
colonel.  Many  avenues  of  8Ut^ce5s,  political  and  financial,  were  open  to  him  at  the  cloje  of  his 
military  service,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  tfiaching,  his  chosen  profession.  "I  do  not  romem- 
ber  the  day,"  he  afterwards  Faid,  "when  I  did  not  believe  that  I  should  be  a  teacher."  He  first 
attracted  wide  attention  by  his  reform  work  an  sup;=^rinteudent  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  from  1S78  to 
IJH).  In  1S80  he  was  made  one  of  the  supervisors  of  b<'hool*i  of  Boston.  From  lw;i  to  1809  he  was 
principal  of  the  Cr>ok  County  (afterward  the  Chicago)  Normal  School.  This  potdtion  he  resigned 
to  a.ssume  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  the  pi^dagogic  school  founded  by  Mrs. 
Emmons  Blaine.  When,  a  year  ago,  the  institute  became  a  i>art  of  tlie  University  of  Chicago,  as 
the  School  of  Education,  Colonel  Parker  remained  at  the  head  of  it  as  diretrtor.  Colonel  Parker 
wa.s  twice  married— in  li<64  to  Miss  Phene  E.  Hall,  of  Bennington,  N.  H.,  and  in  1882  to  Mrs.  M. 
Frank  Stuart,  of  Boston.] 

Colonel  Parker's  entire  philosophy  and  practice  of  education  rested  solely  npon 
the  theory  that  democracy  furnishes  tlie  highest  and  best  type  of  government  for 
an  enlightened  and  self-respecting  people.  From  this  pregnant  germ  grew  every- 
thing that  he  thought  and  did  in  the  class  ro^mi.  His  conception  at  once  con- 
necttd  his  ideals  as  a  citizen  with  his  motives  as  a  teacher,  and  it  linked  the 
destiny  of  the  country  with  the  fate  of  the  schools. 
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He  never  failed  to  inveigh  against  the  selfishness  of  aristocracy.  *'  Its  design," 
he  said,  ''  is  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  masses  to  the  domination  of  the  few; 
its  methods,  to  prevent  human  souls  from  seeking  and  finding  the  truth.'*  He 
believed  that  its  methods  of  mystery,  of  force,  of  keeping  the  i)eople  in  ignorance, 
of  isolation  of  the  people  into  classes,  of  caste  formation,  of  class  education,  are 
all  diametrically  opposed  to  tlie  great  axioms  of  democracy.  Holding  that  the 
motive  controls  the  method,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  Colonel  Parker, 
directly,  to  import  and  incorporate  with  his  own  the  methods  of  any  foreign  edu- 
cational system.  An  aristocracy  seeks  the  peri)etuation  of  an  existing  state 
through  an  appeal  to  history  and  tradition;  he  labored  rather  for  a  continuous 
evolution  by  turning  the  whole  jieople  back  upon  the  original  springs  of  nature 
for  a  constant  clarification  of  insight  and  renewal  of  strength. 

From  the  principle  that  stx^iety  can  rule  itself,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to  the 
proposition  that  the  child  must  be  made  free  and  kept  so,  if  his  life  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals.  The  application  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  everyday  life  of  the  pupils  was  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  serious  misun- 
derstandingTj  that  ever  arose  in  connection  with  his  school.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  sudden  emancipation  of  the  children  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  average 
schools,  and  from  that  of  many  homes  themselves,  should  lead  to  some  boister- 
ousness,  and  even  license.  The  unaccustomed  privileges  of  freedom  often  gave 
to  the  school  a  semblance  of  disorder.  This  was  shocking  indeed  to  the  nerves 
of  the  stickler  for  '*  discdijline,"  who  could  not  i>euotrate  through  the  unessentials, 
which  appeared  conspicuously  on  the  surface,  to  the  real,  growing,  and  har- 
monious life  l)elow.  But  in  the  fac<)  of  ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  unmeasured 
denunciation,  Ck)lonel  Parker  never  winced,  and  his  faith  never  faltere<l  in  the 
ability  of  the  child,  under  natural  and  normal  conditions,  to  govern  himself.  He 
did  not  counteuancK)  and  encourage  licens?,  as  the  shallow  observer  was  apt  to 
suppose;  he  believed,  however,  that  complete  and  un trammeled  freedom  in  the 
end  would  lead  to  the  best  possible  government.  As  opportunities  oci'urred  in 
the  administration  of  the  school,  he  tried  to  show  how  iue\ntabl5'  great  burdens 
of  responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  truly  free.  No  one  who 
witnessed  it  can  ever  forget  the  scene  as  he  used  to  rise  at  the  close  of  the  **  morn- 
ing exercise,"  just  before  dismissing  the  pupils  for  the  day's  work,  and  say, 
"What  is  the  great  word?"  Instantly  the  answer  would  comeback  from  the 
whole  school  in  a  happy  shout,  '  *  Responsibility. ' '  Bending  forward  in  a  listening 
attitude,  he  would  say,  *'I  scarcely  heard  it;  say  it  again."  Twice  and  thrice 
would  the  word  be  reiieated  with  deafening  vehemence.  Then  he  would  add, 
**  Y<  s,  that  is  it;  this  little  boy  right  hero  before  me,  this  little  girl,  each  one  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  school  to-day,"  and  with  an  answering  smile  they 
appeared  to  assume  the  trust.  Tlie  war  waged  upon  Colonel  Parker  was  not  upon 
trifiing  details;  it  was  upon  the  fundamentals  in  human  life.  Through  their 
instincts  the  iwliticians  at  least  dimly  foresaw  the  result  ui)on  their  own  ambi- 
tion if  childhood  were  to  be  allowed  this  sweet  taste  of  freedom;  hence  they  and 
all  other  manipulators  of  men  fought  him  as  for  their  lives. 

The  freedom  of  the  child  means  an  emancipated  teax^her.  Colonel  Parker 
iterated  again  and  again  that  nothing  should  he  allowed  to  stand  l:)etweon  an 
indi\'idual  and  siicct'ss  but  himself.  This  brought  him  into  immediate  conflict 
with  sui)erintendcnts,  Iwards  of  education,  jwlitical  machine  men,  and  with  the 
whole  fraternity  of  ax-grinding  timeservers  that  infest  the  earth.  With  eagle 
vision  and  lion-hearted  conrago  he  i)enetrated  their  best-laid  plans  and  met  them 
at  ever>'  turn  in  relentless  opjwsition.  Enraged  at  defeat,  they  called  him  a 
despot  and  sneered  at  hLs  ideas  of  democracy.  To  the  teachers  who  stood  behind 
the  walls,  which  he  with  sleoi)less  vigilance  patrolled,  he  presented  a  totally  dif- 
ferent asi)ect.    Toward  those  who  were  trying  to  use  the  indi\'idual  freedom 
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which  he  strove  to  assure,  no  one  could  be  more  forbearing  or  patient.  For 
Colonel  Parker  the  world  of  thinkers  divided  itself  into  just  two  classes,  those 
who  could  see  a  principle  and  those  who  could  not.  With  the  former  he  was 
willing  to  work  side  by  side,  and  endlessly,  all  as  privates  in  the  ranks;  with  the 
latter,  in  thought,  he  had  but  little  in  common.  His  constant  exhortation  was  to 
work  from  principle  and  have  the  courage  to  be  crude.  There  was  no  work  so 
raw  or  imi)erfect  in  which,  if  the  teacher  could  demonstrate  its  alignment  with 
law,  he  would  not  take  the  profoundest  interest.  There  was  no  teacher  who 
brought  to  his  labors  the  spirit  of  a  discoverer  who  could  not  rely  implicitly  upon 
his  unyielding  protection  and  support. 

This  attitude  toward  the  members  of  his  faculty  again  gave  rise  to  apparent 
confusion  and  to  strange  misunderstandings.  The  ordinary  signs  by  which  people 
long  have  been  taught  to  recognize  the  so-called  system  or  plan  of  the  school  rou- 
tine were  almost  entirely  wanting.  It  seemed  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  under- 
stand how  there  might  be  unity  of  puri)ose  underlying  such  great  dissimilarity  of 
method.  In  the  majority  of  schools  it  has  been  the  custom  for  some  one,  usually 
the  superintendent  or  principal,  to  set  and  control  the  pace  of  the  teacher  by 
imposing  a  modus  oi)erandi,  which  all  are  expected  to  follow.  Hence  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  system,  hence  the  ease  with  which  most  schools  can  produce  and  print 
a  **  course  of  study,"  while  Colonel  Parker  could  neither  exhibit  the  one  nor 
formulate  the  other.  In  his  school  methods  varied,  not  only  with  the  different 
teachers  but  with  each  teacher  they  changed  from  day  to  day. 

The  children  were  taught  that  they  could  and  did  promote  themselves.  There 
was  no  system  of  arbitrary  marks  and  absolutely  no  records  kept  that  attempted 
to  give  the  pupil's  standing  in  numerical  terms.  The  records  that  were  esteemed 
as  having  value  were  in  the  forming  of  the  pupil's  work  itself.  Great  care  was 
taken  of  the  writings,  drawings,  models,  and  other  products  of  hand  work  that 
were  prepared  in  connection  with  the  different  subjects.  These  were  preserved 
in  the  school  and  finally  sent  to  the  parents  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  pupils' 
advancement  and  skill. 

With  the  feelings  of  reciprocal  usefulness  that  were  cultivated  by  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  which  grew  out  of  the  freedom  that  all  enjoyed,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  school  should  become  a  highly  developed  social  organization.  More  than 
a  decade  ago  Colonel  Parker  wrote: 

The  social  factor  in  the  school  is  the  greatest  factor  of  all;  it  stands  higher  than 
subjects  of  learning,  than  methods  of  teaching,  than  the  teacher  himself.  That 
which  children  learn  from  each  other  in  play  or  work,  though  the  work  be  drudg- 
ery, is  the  highest  that  is  ever  learned  *  *  *  This  mingling,  fusing,  and  blend- 
ing give  personal  power,  and  make  the  public  school  a  tremendous  force  for  the 
upbuilding  of  democracy. 

The  surface  test  which  he  always  applied  in  determining  the  social  condition  of 
the  school  at  any  time  was  that  of  genuine  happiness,  which  the  life  of  the  place 
expressed.  He  felt  that  \vithout  happiness  the  best  work  was  impossible  and,  con- 
versely, that  actual  work  under  normal  conditions  always  resulted  in  happiness. 
He  often  told  the  school  that  when  he  could  raise  the  money  he  proposecl  to  endow 
in  his  faculty  a  chair  of  fun,  but  the  teachers  and  pupils  seemed  to  feel  that  while 
his  buoyant  spirit  was  with  them  there  was  for  this  no  urgent  necessity. 

* '  The  socialization  of  the  school "  is  a  hackneyed  phrase  that  threatens  to  become 
cant  before  its  real  meaning  is  understood.  Colonel  Parker  held  that  it  could  be 
wrought  out  only  through  a  free  interaction  among  the  pupils  and  teachers,  whose 
exx)eriences,  based  upon  natural  activity,  were  being  developed  through  educative 
work  under  normal  conditions.  The  highest  type  of  social  life  consists  of  more 
than  a  mere  aggregation  of  individuals  endowed  with  social  instincts.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  gave  such  tremendous  sujjport  to  all  the  means  that  could  be  devised 
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for  keeping  his  whole  school  in  continual  and  intimate  contact  with  natnre.  The 
city,  osiKJcially  the  slums,  was  not  the  ideal  place,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  growth 
of  the  best  social  tyi)e  of  the  individual  or  of  the  group.  He  preferred,  rather,  the 
country,  not  only  because  ho  regarded  pure  air  and  sunshine,  and  all  of  nature's 
influences,  essential  in  laying  the  physical  foundation  upon  w^hich  tlio  teacher 
should  build,  but  also  l^ecause  he  believed  that  the  child,  from  its  earliest  years, 
should  be  subjected  to  those  original  and  potent  spiritual  influences  which  seem 
to  emanate,  ^vithout  the  intervention  of  the  teacher,  from  nature  herself.  In 
supix)rt  of  this  l^lief  he  continually  cited  the  experience  of  his  own  childhood, 
and  the  dream  of  his  lat<,'r  years  was  that  his  school  might  have  the  freedom  of  a 
farm.  It  was  in  spite  of  discouragements  and  opposition,  which  few  can  under- 
stand, that  ho  therefore  gave  the  school  excursion  practically  the  precedence 
over  every  other  exercise  on  the  programme.  To  the  same  end.  Colonel  Parker 
was  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  work  of  the  class  room  into  keeping  with 
the  actual  interests  of  the  home.  The  value  of  the  instruction  was  to  l>e  deter- 
mined by  its  effect  upon  the  children  in  their  daily  round  of  duties  outside  of 
sch(xjl.  If  it  made  them  more  jwlite,  more  anxious  to  take  cheerfully  their  share 
of  the  family  tasks,  and  generally  more  sensitive  to  all  the  demands  that  com- 
munity life  i)laces  ui>on  the  individual,  then  the  school  might  be  considered  as 
accomplishing  its  true  purpose.  There  was  constant  effort  to  keep  the  pui>ils  in 
vital  touch  with  all  the  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  to  be  found  in  the 
surrounding  community,  and  everything  i)08sible  was  done  to  make  them  realize 
that  they  were  actual  participants  in  these  activities. 

In  order  to  cement  still  more  closely  the  union  of  the  home  and  school,  for  eight- 
een years  or  more  Colonel  Parker  organized  and  conducted  parents'  meetings. 
In  these  gatherings,  through  the  work  of  the  children,  by  expositions  on  the  i)art 
of  the  teachers  and  by  round-table  methods,  he  sought  to  acquaint  the  com- 
munity with  his  aims  in  education  and  with  what  was  being  done  for  the  xmpils. 
It  was  through  the  knowledge  of  his  principles  and  work,  largely  thus  diffused, 
that  ho  slowly  fortified  himself  in  that  public  sentiment  which  more  than  once 
rose  in  its  might  and  saved  him  and  his  school  from  the  designs  of  the  charlatan 
and  the  spoilsman. 

It  was  one  of  the  theories  of  the  school  that  the  devotion  of  tlio  strong  should 
be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  weak.  This  service  was  desired  not  more  for  the 
sakt:  of  the  weak  than  it  was  for  the  strong  themselves.  As  a  result,  many  a 
defective  or  incorrigible,  so  called,  found  a  refuse  within  its  walls.  There  was 
constant  exi>erimentation  to  find  out  what  laight  be  done  for  such  children.  The 
boundary  line  Ix^tween  those  that  were  normal  and  those  defective  was  l)eing  con- 
tinually resurveyed;  and  it  was  these  unfortunates,  often,  that  calle^l  for  the  high- 
est exhibition  of  the  genuine  social  feeling. 

Tlie  great  emi)hasis  which  was  placed  in  the  school  upon  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing one's  knowledge  expressed  through  ser>nce,  and  the  largo  attention  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  means  whereby  it  could  bet^ome  immediately  available, 
gave  rise  to  rather  a  "^'idesprcad  notion  that  Colonel  Parker  place<l  a  low  estimate 
upon  knowle<lge.  This,  coupletl  with  his  open  contempt  for  the  antiquated 
methods  that  ])revailed.  as  he  susjiected,  oven  in  universities,  led  many  to  Ix^liovo 
that  he  despised  higlier  eilucation.  Nothing  could  have  boon  further  from  the 
truth.  "Knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge"  represented  to  him  a  selfish 
hoard.  Art  for  art's  sake  t}*pified  meaningless  expression.  The  phan,  however, 
upon  which  his  schcK)!  was  built  made  in(»essant  demand  for  a  course  of  study  rich 
in  subject-matter.  Everything  that  existAKl  in  nature  he  sought  to  jdaco  at  the 
disposfjl  of  the  impils.  No  query  from  the  students  was  ever  passe<l  by  unnoticed, 
Tlumsands  of  car(?rully  s«'lec  ted  volumes  formed  a  working  library  that  was  at 
the  constant  service  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  grades  and  the  students  in  the  peda- 
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gogic  school.  Chiefly  througli  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Parker,  in  the  beginning,  hirge 
nmn})erH  of  pictures,  covering  a  world-wide  r&oge  of  subjects,  were  mounted  and 
classified  and  used  in  the  greatest  profutdoin  in  the  class  rooms.  Exhaustive  lists 
of  references  to  both  ^K)oks  and  pictures^  which  put  the  learner  in  touch  with  prac- 
tically-everj'  }Jiase  of  his  subject  of  study,  were  being  contiiiually  prepai*ed  by  the 
librarian.  The  school  museum  was  filled  with  hundreds  of  s])ecinM>ns  arranged 
in  series  and  groups  illustrative  of  facts  in  nature,  and  also  with  the  products  of 
art  and  industry  gathered  from  all  comers  of  the  globe.  Through  these,  and  in 
scores  of  other  ways,  as  means  of  acquisition,  Colonel  Parker  gave  indisputable 
evidence  that  he  placefl  tlie  highest  estimate  up<jn  knowledge  and  culture.  The 
effect  upon  his  students  was  miirkt^d,  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  being  that  they  were  filled  with  an  earnest  aM  intelligent 
desire  to  know. 

With  such  enlarged  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  high  motive 
for  its  use,  a  wide  range  of  expression  beciame  a  necessity.  Among  tlie  first  to 
introduce  manual  training  in  the  grades,  he  followed  this  with  all  the  **  fads ''  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  secure  instructors  to  give  him  the  proper  assistance.  The 
work  was  begun  with  teac^hers  miskiUed  in  their  art,  but  they  gradually  became 
trained  through  their  work  with  the  children.  In  the  face  of  the  bitterest  oppo- 
sition he  toiled  with  boundless  iiatience  xmtil  drawing,  painting,  clay  modeling, 
and  nuiking,  all  l^ecame  established  as  integral  x^ft^ts  of  the  curriculum,  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  cr>'  of  "  fads  "  was  no  longer  heard  in  intelligent 
conmiunities. 

No  less  strong  was  the  ojiposition  which  he  encountered  to  his  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading,  writing,  and  number.  It  was  his  theory  that  these  subjects  could 
and  should  be  taught  under  the  impulse  of  intrinsic  thought.  He  believed  that, 
as  modes  of  study  and  expression,  they  shoidd  be  taught  when  the  study  of  the  cen- 
tral, or  nutrient,  subjects  of  nature  and  man  demands  their  use,  and  his  methods 
were  based  ui)on  that  Ix^liof .  Consequently  he  rejected  the  idea  that  a  set  vocabu- 
lary must  bo  ac-quired  before  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  read  as  a  means  of 
study.  He  also  reimdiated  the  notion  that  there  must  be  the  usual  copybook 
training  in  the  drawing  of  Mters  l)efore  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  write.  To  carry 
out  his  method  a  printing  i)res8,  established  in  the  sjhool  and  placetl  in  charge  of 
.  a  practical  ]>rinter.  turned  c)ff ,  every  year,  hundreds  of  pages  of  reading  matter 
for  the  children,  whi<*h  they  themselves  had  derived  from  the  different  subjects 
studi'^i.  In  regard  to  reading  and  writing,  the  practice)  of  several  years  has  amjdy 
demonstrated  tlie  truth  of  his  theorj';  as  to  number,  his  prophecy  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  fulfilled. 

In  ojierating  a  school  acc^>rding  to  the  plan  develope<l  under  Colonel  Parker,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  each  member  of  the  t^?aching  force  is  comi)elled  to  be 
a  close  and  persistent  student.  Under  his  conception — the  cliild  the  demand,  God 
tiie  supply,  the  teacher  the  means — there  is  scarcely  any  limit  that  can  \)e  set  to 
what  a  thoughtful  teacher  may  do.  With  the  inspiring  stimulus  of  new  visions 
revealed  by  a  constantly  rc«,*i^iug  horizon,  it  is  small  wonder  if  overwork  and 
overstrain  were  sometimes  found  in  the  faculty  as  the  result  of  a  supreme  effort  to 
take  just  one  more  step  in  t!io  field  of  discover^'. 

The  ever-to-be-remem>>ere«l  weelvly  faculty  met^tings  must  take  first  rank  among 
the  various  means  of  study  tliat  were  devised  for  the  teachers.  For  many  years 
they  were  held  on  eveiy  Monday  evening  in  the  Colonel's  own  well-api)ointtHl 
home.  After  the  day's  work,  settled  comfortably  within  the  depths  of  a  great 
cushioned  chair,  with  closed  eyes,  witli  the  insight  of  a  master,  he  revieweil  again 
and  again  the  entire  work  of  the  school.  He  was  eternally  going  bac^k  for  th«  ^  jirin- 
ciple  that  controlled  the  teacher's  action,  and  woe  betide  the  one  who  became 
weary  in  the  search  I    The  questions  always  were,  '  *  Are  you  headed  right?  "     ' '  Is 
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it  quality  or  qnantity  that  yon  are  after? ''  **  Are  yon  trying  to  cover  gronnd  or 
to  develop  character?  "  "  What  have  yon  to  think  abont  except  the  present  needs 
of  the  growing  child?"  He  was  fond  of  saying,  with  Emerson,  that  heaven  is 
qnality.  "  The  line  of  human  progress  is  infinite,  and  we  have  bnt  started.  As 
yet  we  have  bnt  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment;  what  we  have  done  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  what  we  shall  do  if  we  persist  in  our  study  of  the  real  prob- 
lems of  education."  Under  a  continual  fire  of  such  interrogations  and  criticisms, 
expressed  or  implied,  he  sought  to  keep  every  teacher  alert  and  keenly  sensitive 
to  all  the  possible  influences  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  good  of  the 
children  and  the  school. 

The  teachers  were  also  called  upon  to  forecast  their  work,  so  that  each  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  whole  in  a  proi)er  persi)ective.  These  forecasts, 
in  the  form  of  outlines,  syllabi,  and  general  discussions,  have  been  published  for 
several  years,  first  as  leaflets,  but  lately  in  the  more  pretentious  form  of  a  maga- 
zine. This  mass  of  material,  in  a  constant  state  of  ferment  and  evolution,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  published  course  of  study  that  the  school  has  ever  made.      '' 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  school  conducted  upon  such  a  plan  as  that  contemplated 
by  Colonel  Parker  should  be  confronted  at  once  with  problems  in  the  adjustment 
of  details  with  which  the  programme  and  methods  of  the  old-school  regime  were 
utterly  tmable  to  deal.  The  theory  of  concentration  and  correlation  seemed  to 
offer  the  only  possible  solution.  By  the  former  he  tried  to  focus  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  every  teacher,  not  upon  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  but  ujwn  the  real 
goal — the  development  of  character.  Through  a  careful  and  judicious  selection 
of  the  mental  nourishment  actually  needed  by  the  pupil  at  a  given  time  he  believed 
that  the  separate  subjects  of  study,  so  called,  would  prove  to  he  orgauically  related, 
and  also  that  a  just  recognition  of  their  natural  interrelationships  would  lead  to 
a  great  economy  of  effort  and  to  an  immense  saving  of  timo  on  the  programme. 
This  is  the  essence  of  his  theory  of  correlation. 

The  development  of  the  theory  of  concentration  and  correlation  gradually  drew 
the  teachers  into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relationships  than  usually  exist  in 
schools  where  the  isolation  of  subject-matter  is  the  rule.  It  tended  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  consideration  and  mutual  helpfulness  in  the  faculty  which  greatly 
increased  the  happiness  of  each  instructor  in  his  work  and  added  enormously  to 
the  influence  of  the  school. 

Behind  the  work  of  Colonel  Parker  lay  the  great  background  of  his  personal 
character.  His  dominating  passion  was  his  love  for  little  children,  and  in  his 
treatment  of  them  he  was  infinitely  tender  and  forbearing.  He  had  a  humorous 
side  which  always  pleased  them  immensely.  Often  at  the  close  of  the  **  Morning 
exercises,"  rising,  he  would  say,  with  impressive  gravity,  **  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men!" adding,  after  a  pause,  *'Am  I  right?"  Then,  following  an  affirmative 
chorus  from  the  children,  he  would  say,  **  That's  all  there  is  to  it."  He  rarely 
was  discouraged  or  depressed;  a  splendid  optimism  marke<l  him  under  the  most 
trying  conditions.  SuiTounded  by  circumstances  that  developed  Spartan  traits, ' 
he  never  lost  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  Superintendent  Bright  well  said  in  an 
address  over  his  bier:  **He  was  such  a  boy;  he  was  such  a  man!"  It  was  his 
hopefulness  as  much  as  his  courage  that  carried  him  through  the  years  of  struggle. 
He  was  a  prophet  and  an  inspirer  of  men,  and  he  was  also  a  mighty  *'  Doer  of  the 
word.'*  He  brought  things  to  pass,  and  it  was  through  actual  accomplishment 
that  he  inspired.  Many  who  conceded  his  iwwer  to  outline  the  larger  aspects  of 
a  plan,  supposed  him  unable  to  descend  to  its  particulars.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  a  master  in  comprehending  and  in  handling  the  details  of  his  own  particular 
sc^heme,  though  for  the  minutiae  of  the  ordinary  school  machine  he  had  the  utmost 
contempt.  Nothing  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduating  class  of  teachers 
escaped  his  attention.    Clear  in  his  ideals,  he  had  marvelous  power  of  penetration 
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into  a  teacher's  motives.  Possessed  of  well-defined  standards,  with  great  accn- 
racy  he  could  gauge  almost  instantly  the  valne  of  the  teacher's  efforts.  In  his 
care  of  the  smaller  affairs  of  the  school  he  never  became  a  purveyor  of  tricks. 
Why  some  of  his  critics  should  regard  him  as  a  huckster  of  devices  is  incompre- 
hensible to  those  best  acquainted  with  Colonel  Parker  in  his  work.  Above  all,  he 
prized  and  cultivated  to  the  last  an  ojien-mindedness  and  a  hospitality  toward  new 
ideas.  In  his  last  faculty  meeting,  about  a  fortnight. before  the  end,  at  the  close 
of  a  clear  and  beautiful  talk  to  his  teachers,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  seek 
patiently  for  the  truth  that  he  should  not  live  to  find,  he  warned  them  especially 
against  a  fixity  of  mind.  He  said:  **  I  think  I  shall  formulate  a  prayer;  it  will  bo, 
*  O,  Lord,  preserve  Thou  me  from  the  foregone  conclusion.'  "  The  acceptance  of 
any  proposition  as  a  finality  was  in  his  view  a  voluntary  blocking  of  the  way  to 
new  truth.     - 

^  Colonel  Parker's  work  to  him  is  ripened  fruit;  to  those  who  remain  it  should  be 
a  seed;  his  meridian  is  but  the  horizon  line  of  those  who  foUow.  A  blind  worship 
is  the  greatest  menace  to  true  discipleship.  It  is  natural,  perhai)s,  for  those  whoso 
live*  have  been  enriched  and  uplifted  by  his  ideals  to  desire  to  fix,  as  in  chiseled 
stone,  the  life  that  once  illumined  them.  But  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
him  best  his  spirit  will  find  no  counterpart  in  marble  or  in  bronze;  rather  will 
the  similitude  appear  in  the  springing  life  of  the  growing  seed,  in  the  freshness  of 
the  unfolding  bud,  and  in  the  verdure  of  the  evergreen  pine. 


'*THE  QUINCY  METHQD." 

[Substance  of  an  address  delivered  by  Colonel  Parker  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-flfth 
anniversary  of  the  "Quincy  movement,"  April  20, 1900.] 

There  was  an  opportunity,  a  sensible  school  board,  a  board  that  conducted  its 
affairs  upon  sound  business  principles,  upon  a  plan  that  has  always,  in  all  times, 
brought  success,  a  plan  that  the  entire  business  world  unqualifiedly  indorses.  No 
other  plan  has  or  will  ever  suc<;eed.  To  appreciate  this  famous  board,  it  must  be 
compared  with  other  boards  of  the  same  functions.  To  have  been  for  forty-six 
years  a  teacher  of  the  common  schools  gives  one  a  fair  basis  for  comparison. 

One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in  this  world  is  the  marvelous  psychological 
change  that  comes  over  resi>ec table,  intelligent,  and  otherwise  wise  laymen  when 
they  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  serve  on  school  committees.  Persons 
who  would  never  dream  of  superintending  an  electric  plant,  managing  a  railroad, 
building  a  bridge  over  Niagara,  leading  an  army,  or  commanding  a  ship  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  a  school  committee  with  the  astonishing  presumption  that  they 
can  with  safety  minister  directly  to  the  welfare  of  children,  mold  society  into 
right  living,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation  by  means  of  common  education; 
that  they  can  make  courses  of  study,  select  teachers,  examine  pupils,  and  manage 
the  internal  and  pedagogical  affairs  of  a  school  system.  This  prevailing  state  of 
affairs  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so  awfully  solemn.  The  presumption  of 
school  boards  is  the  acute  distress  of  the  nation;  it  is  the  culmination  of  bad  poli- 
tics, the  very  worst  by-product  of  democratic  evolution.  For  this  presumption 
millions  in  money  are  wasted  every  year,  countless  children  suffer,  and  free  gov- 
ernment is  imperile<l. 

The  membt^rs  of  the  Quincy  board  of  education  made  up  their  minds,  after  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  consideration,  that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
managing  the  schools  which  the  good  citizens  of  the  town  had  intrusted  to  their 
care. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  a  school  board  gives  up  its  authority  to  an  expert  its 
duties  are  ended,  that  indeed  it  has  nothing  further  to  do.    This  was  by  no  means 
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tme  of  the  Qaiiucy  committee.  The  superintendent  was  given  full  power  to  con- 
duct the  schools  as  he  thought  best.  There  was.  however,  one  absolute  require- 
ment— he  must  succeed;  and  the  committee  was  the  judge  of  success  or  failure. 
Previous  to  1875  the  committee  had  examined  yearly  the  schools  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  progress  of  the  pupils;  now  they  proposed  to  inspect  the  schools  to  find  out 
the  efllciency  or  inefficiency  of  the  superintendent;  and  well  they  did  their  work. 
What  criterion  they  had,  or  upon  what  basis  they  estimated  efficiency,  is  not 
known.  Probably  they  estimated  the  real  life  of  the  school,  the  happiness  and 
earnestness  of  the  children,  rather  than  technical  details  and  <iuantity  of  book- 
work  done. 

The  school  board's  most  important  task  was  to  defend  the  schools  aucT  the 
changes  in  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

Good  people  do  not  easily  alter  their  ideals  of  education.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  theology  had  the  deepest  and  strongest  hold  upon  the  hnnian  mind, 
especially  in  New  England;  but  that  is  not  true:  e<lucational  ideas  are  by  far  the 
slowest  to  change.  Noah  Webster  is  mightier  than  Jonathan  Edwards,  technical 
grammar  than  predestination.  It  is  useless  for  anyone  who  attempts  to  improve 
education  to  complain;  tlie  right  way  is  to  recognize  the  situation  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  Human  progress  is  measured  by  the  time  it  takes  for  a  good  idea  to 
get  into  life. 

The  board  of  education  fought  many  battles,  and  fought  them  all  with  great 
earnestness  and  ^vi8dom.  One  battle  stands  out  alx)ve  all  others.  The  battle- 
ground was  the  old  Town  Hall,  which  was  packed  with  eager  voters.  Late 
comers  were  obliged  to  stay  outside,  although  it  was  a  rainy  day.  Two  thousand 
dollars  a  year  seemed  an  immense  sum  for  the  taxpayers  to  spend  for  a  man  who 
walked  or  rode  around  from  school  to  school.  The  leader  in  the  camxMiign 
against  extravagance  moved  a  reduction  of  the  ai>propriation  that  would  cut  off 
the  man  who  amused  himself  by  supervising  the  schools.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried with  a  rush.  The  second  town  meeting,  succeeding  the  first  by  a  few  days, 
was  extremely  interesting.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it — the  memory  of  it 
always  gives  me  a  thrill.  It  was  a  battle  royal  for  the  little  ones.  I  thought  of 
the  old  days  of  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry.  At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  ma<le  to 
reconsider,  backed  by  elo<iuenC'e  rarely  heard  in  these  days.  Only  the  leader 
voted  against  the  motion,  and  the  original  appropriation  was  carried  without  a 
dissenting  voice. 

The  battle  for  the  common  8(*hools  is  the  battle  for  human  liberty,  and  Quincy 
was  fortunate  in  the  defenders  of  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  Republic. 

Permit  me  to  int^rjwlate  a  i>ersonal  sUitement.  I  have  been  accused  of  fighting 
battles.  It  is  not  true;  I  never  fought  a  battle,  unless  trying  to  teach  school 
is  fighting.  The  school  committee  did  all  the  work  of  defense,  and  each  member 
was  a  host  in  himself.  The  superintendent  was  granted  the  entire  sui>ervision  of 
the  town  schools.  The  choice  of  teachers  and  their  dismissal,  the  making  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  examinations,  indeed  everything  that  i)ertaiDs  to  i)edagog>% 
he  relegated  to  his  principals,  and  they  in  turn  to  their  teachers.  Tlie  tyranny 
of  the  superintendent  consisted  in  demanding  that  every  tf  acher  should  l>econie 
fret>  through  self-effort. 

Tlie  onus  of  all  things  disagreeable,  such  as  the  dismissal  of  teiichers,  the  board 
took  npcni  itself,  merely  asking  the  suiwrintendent  to  make  suggestions,  which 
were  suffic^ifJiit  for  action.  It  gave  generously  an  efficient  fiupiK)rt  at  all  times;  it 
did  not  hesitate  to  criticise,  advise,  or  suggest.  The  first  annual  report  was 
written  under  tho  frank  and  >vise  criticism  of  the  committee:  it  was  rewritten 
several  times.  The  connnand  was:  "Make  the  i)eople  understand  what  you  are 
doiuK.'  Througli  forty-six  years  I  have  never  found  another  such  efficient  school 
committee. 
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The  now  Bnperintendent  had  an  umnense  faith  in  the  poBsibilitiefi  of  human 
growth  by  means  of  education,  a  faith  which  hae  grown  with  his  years  and  is 
now  stronger  than  ever.  He  had  also  a  great  faith  in  free  government,  brought 
about  by  educating  children  into  freedom  through  self -activity.  The  battle  for 
freedom,  he  thought,  is  not  to  be  fought  out  in  cruel,  bloody  wars,  not  by  armies 
and  navies,  but  in  the  common-school  room,  the  camp  and  training  ground  for 
citizenship.  The  lessons  of  the  civil  war  were  to  him  lessons  that  taught  how 
such  awful  horrors  may  be  prevented  by  education. 

Such  faith  led  naturally  to  a  spirit  of  work,  of  struggle,  of  research,  of  open- 
mindedness,  for  the  truth.  He  had  instinctively  an-cdl-controlling  love  for  chil- 
dren and  a  strong  desire  to  help  them  to  good  lives.  Twenty-one  years  in  the 
common  schools  as  a  teacher,  including  three  years  in  country  schools  and  three 
as  principal  of  a  normal  school,  had  taught  him  very  thoroughly  the  fact  that  he 
knew  very  little  about  tlie  art  of  all  arts.*  Every  book  upon  education,  printed  in 
English,  was  on  his  shelves,  but  in  them  was  scant  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  an 
American  school. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  educational  situation  in  New  England.  One 
fact  illustrates  it  fiilly :  A  diligent  search  was  made  on  the  rich  and  loaded  shelves 
of  Boston  booksellers.  One  educational  work,  and  one  only,  was  found,  a  second- 
hand copy  of  Currie's  Grammar  School  Education.  Do  not  misunderstand.  Very 
much  had  been  done  in  building  up  the  common  school.  Most  school  systems 
were  thoroughly  organized.  That  of  Boston  has  f  ui*nished  the  pattern  of  organi- 
zation for  all  time.  There  were  excellent  teachers,  noble,  disinterested  men  and 
women;  but  naturally  tradition  controlled,  and  there  was  a  general,  though 
unconscious,  belief  that  most  things  in  education  were  fixed  and  finished.  Among 
thoughtful  people,  however,  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the  profitable  expendi- 
ture of  school  moneys. 

The  superintendent  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  find  out  what  was  true 
and  what  false,  what  should  be  eliminated  and  what  brought  into  the  lives  of 
the  children.  Ho  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  study  with  thoughtful  teachers, 
to  study,  children  in  order  to  ascertain  that  which  was  best  adapted  to  them. 
There  was  not  one  question  of  progress  about  which  he  was  fully  decided,  except 
to  study  education  with  the  right  attitude  toward  genuine  development.  He 
found  thoughtful  teachers,  some  of  whom  had  been  doubting  and  studying  for 
years,  others  who  were  ready  to  put  themselves  into  the  work  with  hearty  zeal. 
The  teachers — forty-two,  I  think,  in  number — foi-med  a  faculty  for  the  study  of 
education.  The  superintendent  led  them  as  best  he  could,  getting  from  them  far 
more  than  he  gave.  The  authority  he  had  received  he  relegated  to  them,  and  in 
return  demanded  close  study,  original  thought,  creation,  observation,  reformation, 
and  independence.  The  teachers*  meetings  were  the  central  means  of  movement. 
The  superintendent  trudged  from  school  to  school,  watching  the  teachers,  criti- 
cising them  personally,  holding  conferences,  and  discussing  questions.  He  taught 
in  every  class,  over  and  over  again,  not  by  any  means  because  he  was  a  model, 
but  because  he  wished  to  learn  how  to  teach.  It  was  exhilarating,  delightful 
work,  though  filled  v^th  errors  and  doubts,  crude,  imformed,  experimental,  but 
withal  progressive.  He  found  genius  among  the  teachers.  One  among  the  best 
has  gone  to  her  reward;  she  was  a  native  of  Quincy  and  a  child  of  truth.  There 
were  very  few  teachers  who  failed  of  reelection.  They  tried,  they  struggled  with 
the  problems;  some  faile<l,  but  most  succeeded.  They  were  ever  ready  to  take 
and  use  criticism,  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  failure  and  to  look  for  better 
things.  I  shall  never  forget  them,  that  little  band  of  heroes.  I  see  them  now, 
facing  the  children  and  the  eternal  questions. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  I  should  be  most  happy  this  day  to  clear  up 
some  common  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  general  judgment.    There  never 
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was  a  Qtimcy  method  or  a  Qnincy  system,  unless  we  agree  to  call  the  Qnincy 
method  a  spirit  of  study  and  the  Qnincy  system  one  of  everlasting  change.  A 
method  in  teaching  means  to  most  i)eople  a  certain  way  of  doing  things,  a  way 
fixed  and  finished;  something  that  has  a  beginning  and  an  end;  something  ronnded, 
rontinish,  and  efficient;  a  panacea,  like  a  patent  medicine,  that  may  be  applied  with 
unfailing  results.  Method  in  this  sense  is  the  common  and  awful  delusion  of  the 
present  day.  With  the  artist  teacher  method  is  the  way  he  or  she  reaches  an 
deal.  Therefore  method  is  entirely  i)er8onal,  ever  changing,  ever  improving. 
Insight,  elimination,  improvement,  are  the  elements  of  upward  and  onward 
movements.  We,  the  teachers  of  Qnincy  as  a  faculty,  wrestled  with  the  greatest 
problem  ever  given  to  man.  The  faculty  and  its  meetings  brought  inspiration, 
enthusiasm,  help,  and  each  teacher  applied,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  the  things 
found  developing  i)ersonality  and,  therefore,  personal  ability. 

Those  who  seek  for  some  8i)ecial  and  peculiar  method  or  device  in  the  Qnincy 
movement  will  never  find  it.  Faith,  ideal,  spirit,  explain  all  that  pertains  to  our 
success,  whatever  that  success  may  l>e.  The  outcome  was  what  may  always  be 
expect^l  under  similar  circumstances — progressive  movement.  If  you  ask  me  to 
name  the  best  of  all  in  results,  I  should  say,  the  more  humane  treatment  of  little 
folks.  We  tried  to  teach  them,  **not  as  children  or  as  pupils,  but  as  human 
beings."  Each  child  has  his  own  individuality,  his  stream  of  thought,  his  desires, 
his  hopes  and  fears,  his  grief  and  joy.  In  school  the  child  has  too  often  a 
separate  stream  of  thought,  or  a  stagnant  i)ool,  totally  separate  from  his  real 
life.  A  child  should  have  one  life,  wholesome  and  complete,  and  the  home  life 
and  the  school  life  should  each  supplement  the  other.  However  loving  a  teacher 
may  be,  the  method  of  teaching  rarely  discloses  a  deep  symjiathy,  which  is  the 
best  there  is  in  any  teacher.  We  tried  to  make  the  children  happy,  so  happy  that 
they  should  love  to  go  to  school.  The  rod  was  well-nigh  banished.  The  doctrine 
of  total  depravity  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Flog- 
ging is  the  direct  result  of  the  belief  that  the  child  is  innately  bad,  and  must  be 
whipped  into  goodness. 

We  know  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he  has  a  chance,  an  environment  of  goodness. 
This  knowledge  came  to  us  from  actual  experience.  One  beautiful  incident  threw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  child's  soul.  Little  Bumpus,  who  was  blind,  entered 
Mrs.  Follett's  class  of  G-year-olds.  Without  suggestion,  the  dear  little  folks  put 
their  arms  around  him  and  said:  *'  We'll  help  you."  Humanity  begets  humanity. 
Children  long  for  something  to  do,  and  they  love  right  doing  far  more  than  they 
love  wrongdoing. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by  bribery— i)er  cents,  material  rewards 
and  prizes — was  banished.  The  dark  clouds  were  cleared  away,  and  a  higher 
motive,  a  nobler  ijieal,  came  into  view.  The  humane  treatment  of  children  can 
not  be  brought  about  by  any  particular  method.  It  must  spring  from  a  deep 
sympathy,  backed  by  courage  and  skill.  The  old-fashioned,  stiff,  unnatural  order 
was  broken  up.  The  torture  of  sitting  perfectly  still  with  nothing  to  do  was 
ruled  out,  and  in  came  an  order  of  work  with  all  the  whisi>ering  and  noise  com- 
I>atible  with  the  best  results.  The  child  began  to  feel  that  he  had  something  to 
do  for  himself,  that  he  was  a  member  of  society,  with  the  responsibilities  that 
accompany  such  an  important  position. 

I  might  end  this  description  here,  for  I  have  told  all  that  is  essential.  But  there 
are  inistiiken  opinions  to  correct,  opinions  that  have  done  much  harm.  For  one 
thing,  we  did  not  banish  text-books;  we  added  to  them;  change,  not  banishment, 
was  the  order.  It  was  the  custom  for  pupils  to  read  through  in  a  year  one  little 
book  that  a  bright,  well-taught  child  can  read  from  end  to  end  in  a  few  hours^ 
providing  always  that  he  is  not  disgusted  with  the  contents.  They  learned  the 
book,  often  by  heart,  from  their  older  brothers  and  sisters;  they  could  say  every 
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word,  chant  it,  sing  it,  repeat  it  in  their  sleep,  behold  it  in  nightmares.  It  did 
not  require  much  wisdom  or  even  common  sense  to  furnish  the  children  with  all 
the  best  li tcrature  then  published .  The  committee  appropriated  $500  for  children 's 
reading,  and  I  spent  it  as  best  I  could.  I  packed  the  precious  freight  of  new  books 
into  an  express  wagon  and  drove  from  school  to  school,  taking  up  books  and  fur- 
nishing fresh  sets.  The  flood  of  literature  for  schools  we  have  now  is  not  twenty- 
five  years  old.  The  introduction  of  so-called  supplementary  reading  now  well-nigh 
universal,  was  then  exceptional. 

The  spelling  book  was  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Spelling  was  learned  by  the  Quincy 
children  in  the  same  way  that  the  human  race  learns  to  talk — by  writing  cor- 
rectly and  continually.  Language  was  learned  as  it  always  must  bo  learned— by 
tising  it  correctly.  Technical  rules  came  in  where  needed.  The  alphabetic 
method  was  consigned  to  oblivion  in  obedience  to  commands  from  the  highest 
educational  authorities.  The  outcry  against  this  defiance  of  nature  had  gone  up 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

Learning  by  heart  condensed  and  desiccated  statements  in  geography  "and  his- 
tory was  to  some  extent  eliminated.  Geography  began  with  the  real  earth,  and 
**  mud  pies  "  were  introduced.  I  remember  an  old  beehive  stand  just  back  of  the 
Coddington  School.  The  stand  furnished  tolerably  good  legs  and  framework. 
The  top  had  been  taken  off  and  a  molding  table  put  thereon.  With  sand  and 
images  of  continents  we  imitated  the  bees. 

The  committee  said,  **  Three  R's  only,"  and  I  echoed  it  with  the  mental  reser- 
vation that  some  day,  please  Grod,  the  children  should  have  better  nutrition  than 
formal  teaching.  They  should  have  the  great  book  of  the  Creator,  and  learn 
from  it  that  **Day  unto  day  uttereth  si)eech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.'*  A  naturalist  took  the  principalship  of  the  Willard  School.  He 
brought  8i)ecimens  of  stuffed  birds.  One  day  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  G. 
Stanley  Hall  were  visiting  the  school.  On  request  the  principal  brought  in  a 
stuffed  duck  which  the  pupils  had  never  seen.  I  asked  the  children  (it  was  the 
third  grade)  to  write  about  the  duck.  They  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  their 
slates  were  soon  filled  with  good  writing,  correct  si)elling,  and  withal  excellent 
thought.  The  visitors  wat-ched  the  work  with  interest.  Mr.  Adams  turned  to 
me  and  said:  '*  You  are  teaching  natural  history."  **No,"  I  replied,  "this  is 
language."    So  it  was,  with  a  bit  of  thought  behind  it. 

The  criticism  was  made  on  all  sides:  *'  The  children  are  amused  and  happy; 
they  love  to  go  to  school;  but  do  they  learn?  Can  they  spell?  "  And  so  on.  Many 
of  you  may  recall  the  Norfolk  county  examination.  George  A.  Walton  (no  better 
man  could  bo  found) .  under  the  direction  of  the  Norfolk  school  committee,  exam- 
ined the  schools  of  the  county,  town  by  town.  The  examination  was  in  the 
so-called  essentials,  the  three  R's.  geography,  and  history.  John  Quincy  Adams 
gave  $500  to  have  specimens  of  penmanship,  number  work,  and  composition 
lithographed.  ♦  The  results  were  published  in  a  i)amphlet.  Figures  gave  the  per 
cents,  town  by  town.  The  towns  were  lettered  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  so  that  no  one  knew 
the  particular  tovm  so  lettered.  The  pamphlet  created  a  sensation.  Many 
declared  that  the  esllamination  was  not  fair.  They  were  astonished  at  the  results. 
Later  on  an  edition  of  the  report  came  out  with  the  names  of  the  towns  given  in 
full.  Quincy  had  by  far  the  highest  per  cent,  and  led  in  everything  except  men- 
tal arithmetic,  and  in  that  it  stood  third  or  fourth.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  I  know,  that  the  foregoing  statement  has  ever  been  made  in  public. 

We  learned  that  children  may  be  hapy,  may  love  to  go  to  school,  may  never 
have  a  prize,  reward,  or  "per  cent,  and  still  learn.  In  fact,  the  reason  why  stu- 
dents manage  to  escape  knowledge  is  that  knowledge  and  skill  are  made  the  sole 
aims  and  bribery  the  means  of  learning. 
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I  might  fill  honrs  recalling  tbo  memories  of  Quincy  and  its  schools,  but  to  what 
end?  The  api>arent  snccess  of  the  movement  is  easily  explained.  There  was  the 
opportunity,  a  faith,  a  spirit  of  work,  an  enthusiasm,  to  find  better  things  for 
God's  little  ones.  The  outcome  can  not  l>e  explained  by  methods,  devices,  and 
systems,  by  tricks  of  the  trade,  or  by  particular  ways  of  doing  things.  What  we 
did  in  Quincy  was  nothing  new;  it  came  direc»tly  from  the  groat  authorities  in 
education.  What  we  did  is  now  well-nigh  universal;  but  the  mere  following  of 
authority,  howev€»r  good, 'does  not  always  count  for  progress;  repetition  of  devices 
does  not  necessarily  bring  improvement. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  beginning  of  an  educational  movement  that  means  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  its  elements  are  faith,  spirit.  oi>eii-mindedness,  and 
work.  The  teachers  are  not  resjionaible  for  what  wrong  ideas  may  exist,  nor  can 
school  committees  be  justly  blamed.  The  common  school  was  bom  of  the  people, 
it  is  supported  by  the  people,  and  its  faults  arc  found  in  the  people.  The  people 
must  demand,  and  they  will  receive;  they  must  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  them.  We  are  bound  by  tradition,  by  metliieval  ways,  and  deeply-rooted 
prejudice.  The  good  that  has  been  done  is  simply  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come. 
Our  ideals  arc  low.  The  future  demands  an  education  into  free  government,  a 
strictly  American  education,  an  education  to  meet  the  demands  of  these  times, 
with  their  world  problems  that  are  weighing  us  down,  and  the  ever-increasing 
duties  of  citizeiiship.  I  repeat,  not  l)y  the  guns  of  a  Dewey  or  the  battalions  of 
Roberts  or  Kruger  must  these  probleius  be  worked  out,  but  in  the  common 
school,  w^here  the  quiet,  devoted,  studious,  skillful  teacher  works  out  the  nature 
and  laws  of  life,  complete  living,  and  the  righteou.sness  that  is  to  be. 


TnE  QUINCY  MOVEMENT.^ 

[An  address  dolivorpd  at  tho  relohration  of  the  t  wonty-flfth  anniversary  of  tho  heyrinning  of  the 
work  of  Colonol  P.irk«T  ns  snperintendent  of  schools,  ut  Qninoy,  Mass.,  ApHl  2i).  lOOi).  l»y  Nk-h- 
olaH  Murray  Butler,  now  president  of  Columbia  Uni vert-it y.] 

This  is  siicred  educiitional  ground.  Around  the  shores  of  Massaohus^-tts  Bay 
the  i>oople's  school  has  had  its  propliets  and  its  mart\T:s.  The  nation's  scliool- 
ma.sters  Icxjik  back  with  affection  to  this  rock-bound  New  England  coast  as  the 
motherland  of  what  they  hold  most  dear.  Here  the  makers  of  a  commonwoalth 
laid  the  foundations,  steady  and  strong,  on  which  a  world  has  built.  Here  Horace 
Mann  plead  and  exliorted  that  education  miglit  bo  real  and  that  the  public  sup- 
port of  it  might  bo  lx)th  intelligent  and  determined.  Hero  Eliot  has  finished  an 
imperishable  monument,  more  la.sting  than  brass,  which  neither  a  countless  suc- 
cession of  years  nor  the  flight  of  ages  can  destroy.  Here  Parker  first  gained  fame 
through  service  of  childhood. 

There  is  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  his  friend  Paulinus  in  which  he  insists 
that  men  should  consider  either  the  immortality  oi  fame  and  work  for  it  or  the 
shortness  of  life  and  enjoy  it.  The  Roman  righteously  preferred  tho  former 
alternative.  Tlio  mo<lern  sage  finds  the  two  not  incompatible.  He  has  l>anished 
as<*eticism  as  an  incentive  to  virtue  and  enthroned  a  generous  humanity  in  its 
Btf  ad.  It  is  this  humanity,  broad,  sympathetic,  affectionate,  wliich  has  given  its 
fine  emotional  quality  to  Colou(4  Parker's  work  for  children.  One  follows  it  not 
with  the  attention  which  is  intellectual  merely,  but  with  tho  intert^st  which  is  life. 
It  bursts  tho  l)onds  of  convention  and  defies  the  tram^iels  of  tradition.  It  is  real 
and  vital.  False  ideals  have  often  in  the  course  of  history  made  education  an 
inhuman  process.  So  it  was  in  many  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  it  was  under 
Sturm  s  dreadful  curriculmn  at  Strasslmrg.  st:)  it  was  a  century  ago  when  Pesta- 
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lozzi  was  bending  eyery  energy  of  his  great  sonl  to  reach  the  hidden  springs  of 
child  nature.  It  is  a  tendency  of  teaching  to  harden  into  routine.  The  routine 
in  turn  becomes  mechanical,  and  intellectual  and  moral  anaemia  follows  of  neces- 
sity. From  this  there  is  but  one  possible  escape,  the  tonic  and  stimulating 
influence  of  new  knowledge.  The  university  teacher  seeks  this  knowledge 
in  his  library  or  his  laboratory;  the  elementary  teacher  must  find  it  in  the  child. 
Colonel  Parker's  work  is  human;  its  constant  inspiration  is  the  knowledge 
which  the  child  reveals. 

This  human  quality,  together  with  a  passionate  faith  in  democracy,  which  is 
based  as  much  on  intuition  as  on  conviction,  is  the  surest  clew  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Colonel  Parker's  life  and  influence.  He  has  not  only  seen  but  felt  that 
education  can  not  be  permanently  bolstered  up  by  artificial  supports.  No  patent 
methods  or  devices  will  sufi&ce;  not  even  the  powerful  force  of  legislation  will 
make  the  educational  stream  run  uphill  forever.  It  niust  spring  fresh  and  pure 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  if  it  is  to  be  unfailing,  steady,  fertilizing. 
So  Colonel  Parker  has  lalx>red  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  reach  the  i^eople 
themselves,  the  parents  whose  most  precious  ix>sse3sions  are  yielded  up  to  the 
school  and  the  schoolmaster  for  weal  or  for  woe.  He  has  tried  to  bring  them  to 
a  realization  of  what  education  means  in  a  democracy,  of  their  responsibility  for 
the  character  and  standards  of  the  schools,  of  their  selfish  as  well  as  their  public 
interest  in  the  results.  In  the  same  spirit  he  has  appealed  to  the  teacher  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  dignity,  the  influence,  and  the  importance  of  his  work.  He  has 
called  upon  the  teacher  to  1  )ave  off  being  a  merchant  dealing  in  information  and 
to  prepare  himself  to  become  a  builder  of  human  souls.  These  things  he  has  done 
in  the  name  not  of  any  theory,  or  8ch(X>l,  or  sect,  but  of  childhood. 

Appeals  such  as  these,  if  insisted  uiK>n  and  responded  to,  are,  in  any  stage  of 
the  world's  history,  revolutionary  in  their  results.  All  practical  affairs  have  their 
ruts,  with  a  strong  predisp'^tion  in  favor  of  continuing  to  follow  them.  Are  not 
these  ruts  the  results  of  exi)erience.  and  is  not  experience  the  great  teacher?  It 
depends,  as  the  French  say.  There  is  experience  intelligent  and  experience  unin- 
telligent; exi)erience  reflective  and  exx)erience  unreflecting;  experience  open-eyed 
and  exjjerience  blind.  The  former  is  a  teacher,  the  latter  a  slave  driver.  An 
unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living,  as  Socrates  insisted.  So  an  experience 
unquestione<l  and  untri^Kl  in  the  light  of  eternal  principles  is  not  a  human  ezjie- 
rience  at  all.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  mountain  top  on  which  sun  burns  and 
storms  beat:  the  experience  of  the  cliff  over  which  Niagara  pours;  the  experience 
of  the  tides  as  they  rise  and  fall  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
not  even  its  existence.  Human  experience  of  the  genuine  sort  is  quite  different 
from  tliis.  It  is  inquiring,  progressive,  illumined  by  a  knowledge  of  principles. 
It  fac«s  the  i)resent  and  the  future,  and  it  uses  the  past  without  adoring  it.  In 
this  wise  Colonel  Parker  began  his  work  at  Dayton.  He  questioned  his  exi)eri- 
ence,  but  it  was  dumb.  He  did  not  speak  its  language.  He  did  not  know  enough. 
The  years  of  study  which  followed  pointed  the  way  to  the  answering  of  his  ques- 
tions. Education  lx»gan  to  loom  largo  in  his  field  of  consciousness;  history  hinted 
at  its  deeper  lessons:  philost>phy  suggested  principles  of  action.  The  town  of 
Quincy,  and  through  it  the  United  States,  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  revelation. 

It  was  an  object  lesson  of  striking  significance  to  see  this  veteran  soldier,  with 
a  German  university  career  behind  him,  putting  forth  all  his  newly  roused  ener- 
gies in  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  elementary  school.  The  change  in  them 
was  startling.  **  Going  to  school  ceased  to  be  a  homesick  tribulation,''  wrote  Mr. 
Adams.  '*  Tlie  children  actually  went  to  school  without  l)eing  dnigged  there. 
Tlie  simple  fjict  was  that  they  were  happier  and  more  amused  and  better  con- 
tented at  school  than  at  home."  What  had  hapi>eurd?  Only  the  obvious,  it 
seems,  as  we  look  back  at  it  now.     Mr.  Adams  has  described  it  graphically  and 
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concisely:  **  Education  was  to  recur  to  first  principles.  Not  much  was  to  be 
attempted;  but  whatever  was  attempted  was  to  be  thoroughly  done,  and  to  be 
tested  by  its  practical  results  and  not  by  its  theoretical  imx)ortance.  Above  all, 
the  simple  comprehensible  processes  of  nature  were  to  be  observed.  Children 
were  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  as  they  learned  to  swim,  or  to  skate, 
or  to  play  ball.  The  rule  by  which  the  thing  was  done  was  nothing;  the  fact  that 
it  was  done  well  was  everything."  How  sensible,  yet  novel;  how  wise,  yet  how 
revolutionary!  From  the  vantage  ground  of  to-day  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Colonel 
Parker  was  merely  putting  in  practice  here  at  Quincy  a  few  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  education  and  of  jwychology  He  was  not  devising  methods  or  concocting 
ingenious  devices.  Methods  and  devices  are  small  things  and  change  with  every 
individual  who  uses  them.  A  principle  is  eternal  and  the  parent  of  a  hundred 
methods;  but  a  cast-iron  method  is  a  principle's  worst  enemy.  The  teacher  whose 
method  is  finished  and  complete  has  lost  touch  with  human  nature.  Colonel 
Parker's  principles  have  saved  him  from  apotheosizing  methods.  It  would  show 
a  truer  appreciation  of  what  happened  here  if  we  spoke  oftener  of  Quincy  princi- 
ples and  less  often  of  Quincy  methods. 

Among  cultivated  persons  there  is  a  more  or  less  widespread  opinion  that 
teaching  power  is  declining.  Our  national  journal  of  despair  recently  wrote  this 
sentence  in  an  imjwrtant  article  on  the  decline  of  teaching:  **  No  one,  wo  suppose, 
will  question  that  the  number  of  great  teachers  is  decidedly  less  than  it  once  was, 
and  that  the  depleted  ranks  are  not  being  adequately  filled  up."  «  Without  stop- 
ping to  quibble  about  what  is  meant  by  a  great  teacher.  I  not  only  question  the 
assertion,  but  deny  it  absolutely.  There  are  more  great  teachers  to-day  than  there 
ever  were,  and  they  are  more  widely  distributed  and  exercising  greater  influence. 
It  is  true  that  the  colleges  and  universities  have  not  their  fair  share  of  them, 
owing  to  the  passing  influence  of  the  lecture  system  imported  from  Germany, 
but  even  in  those  institutions  there  is  more  good  teaching  than  there  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  The  laudator  temporis  acti  has  in  mind  some  one  person  whose  loss 
he  deeply  feels,  and  generalizes  from  him  alone.  But  north,  east,  south,  and 
west  teaching  is  constantly  improving.  It  is  based  on  more  thorough  scholar- 
ship, on  stronger  professional  pride,  or  better  6i)ecial  preparation.  Where  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  was  one  teacher  who  thought  about  teaching  as 
such,  and  studied  teaching,  there  are  two  score  to-day.  The  Quincy  movement 
was  typical.  Similar  awakenings  have  come  to  hundreds  of  American  com- 
munities, and  he  who  runs  may  read  the  results.  When  the  history  for  the 
spread  of  the  new  educational  spirit  comes  to  be  written,  Colonel  Parker's  con- 
tribution to  it  will  be  honorably  remembered. 

It  was  a  wise  saying  of  Emerson's  that  *  *  it  is  essential  to  a  true  theory  of  nature 
and  of  man,  that  it  should  contain  somewhat  progressive.'*  Colonel  Parker's 
principles  and  insights  have  not  stood  still.  They  have  ripened  with  the  years 
and  they  have  grown  fuller  and  richer  with  use.  A  vast  city  has  recognized 
them  at  work  among  its  teeming  thousands;  villages  and  towns  in  near  and  dis- 
tant States  have  caught  them  up  and  applied  them  with  delight.  They  are  not 
final;  that  would  be  their  death.  They  are  only  an  honest,  courageous  man's 
badge  of  service  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  fellow's  children.  May  he  long  be 
sirred  to  wear  it! 


a  The  Nation,  March  8,  liiOO,  p.  180. 
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COLONEL  PARKER  AND  THE  QUINCY  SCHOOL. 
By  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

[An  address  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  inangnration  of 
the  Quincy  movement,  April  20, 1900.] 

It  is  not  often  that  a  hero,  at  least  in  education,  hears  his  praises  sung;  he 
nsnally  hears  plenty  of  dispraise  from  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  only  the  after 
generations  that  celebrate  him.  But  it  is  more  pleasant  to  recognize  the  seryices 
of  one  who  is  still  with  us,  and  even  in  the  full  career  of  his  life  work.  Let  ua 
all  hope  that  the  just  recognition  of  the  services  of  Francis  W.  Parker  will  inspire 
him  to  still  greater  efforts  under  more  and  more  favorable  conditions. 

In  this  brief  contribution  to  the  reminiscences  and  congratulations  of  this  occa- 
sion it  is  well  to  recount  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  from  the  beginning  to 
place  a  high  value  njK>n  the  results  of  the  Quincy  movement,  to  esteem  Colonel 
Parker  as  a  man,  and  to  honor  his  friends  and  supporters.  The  movement  is  a 
reform  instead  of  a  revolution.  It  reforms  a  practice  widely  prevalent  through- 
out our  land ,  which  is  i)emicious  in  manifold  ways.  It  attacks  the  slavish  use  of  the 
text-book,  which  has  been  content  to  accept  verbal  memorizing  without  verification 
and  without  understanding.  Instead  of  the  method  of  investigation,  by  which 
the  pupil  is  made  to  go  over  again  the  steps  which  led  to  discovery,  instead  of  the 
method  of  criticism,  which  tests  each  item  of  knowledge  And  translates  the  new 
and  unfamiliar  by  what  is  already  in  the  experience  of  the  child,  there  has  pre- 
vailed the  method  of  authority,  which  has  prescribed  for  the  pupil  the  implicit 
acceptance  of  dead  results,  and  the  adoption  of  opinions  without  insight  into  their 
grounds.  That  such  a  method  is  stultifying  has  long  been  known.  It  represses 
intellect;  it  represses  individualism.  The  teacher  is  made  a  mere  oracle  and  the 
pupil  an  humble  follower;  the  teacher  a  fugleman  and  the  pupils  obedient 
repeaters.  The  freedom  of  the  original  discoverer  ought  to  become  the  freedom 
of  the  teacher  who  sees  again  the  light  of  the  truth — and  his  freedom  the  teacher 
ought  to  make  again  the  freedom  of  his  pupils,  enkindling  in  their  minds  the 
I)ower  of  seeing  the  truth  for  themselves.  The  true  method  of  the  school  is  the 
method  of  enlightenment,  which  comes  of  self-activity  and  original  investigation. 
The  wrong  method  is  that  of  oracular  authority,  blind  obedience,  dead  results, 
and  superstition.  Unless  the  pupil  is  made  active  to  interpret  the  new  knowledge 
in  terms  of  his  own  experience,  the  school  produces  mental  slavery. 

Again,  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Order  is  heaven's  first  law.  But  an 
external  order  procured  by  violence  is  not  educative,  except  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing rebellious  reaction  in  the  pupil.  Heavenly  order  comes  from  enkindling 
within  the  pupil  the  spirit  of  order — the  spirit  which  cooperates  with  fellow-pupils 
and  the  teacher  in  producing  a  reasonable  result. 

Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  America  is  the  place  where  the  schools  should 
stimulate  the  children  to  self-control — to  the  love  of  order  for  its  own  sake.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of  the  Quincy  method  that  it  has  always  laid  full 
emphasis  on  this.  It  has  proclaimed,  as  if  from  the  housetops,  the  doctrine  that 
the  school  must  be  a  delightful  place  for  the  children,  a  temple  of  freedom, 
wherein  each  one  adopts  all  that  is  done  by  others  as  the  expression  of  his  own 
completed  will — his  own  volition  rounded  to  fullness  by  the  volitions  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  and  of  his  teacher. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  the  primary  object  of  the  school,  and  ask  the  question  how 
the  perversion  of  its  methods  arose.  Certainly  the  object  of  the  school  has  been 
correctly  described  as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  individual  the  power  to  add  to  his 
own  exx)erience  the  experience  of  others — that  of  his  race.  At  least  it  shall  give 
the  pupil  the  power  to  help  himself  to  these  stores  of  wisdom,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  writing  and  printing  has  preserved  this  wisdom  and  disseminated  it. 
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Tli(?  printed  page  holds  the  resnlts  of  exx)erience  of  tlio  past,  and  it  holds  the 
record tMl  observations  and  reflections  of  the  present.  It  enables  each  one  who  can 
read  to  i>ossess  himself  of  the  thonghts  and  opinions  of  the  wisest  anrl  best,  near 
and  far.  No  wonder  that  the  school  makes  much  of  the  i>rinted  i>age»  and  espe- 
cially in  the  border  lands  of  the  world,  the  countries  recently  peopled  by  migration 
from  the  great  European  m«  )ther  nations.  The  continuity  of  American  ci\'ilization 
can  be  preserved  only  by  the  printe<i  page. 

Tlie  oral  teachers,  numerous  though  they  \k\  can  give  very  little  t^  their  pupils 
compared  with  what  these  can  learn  for  themselves  by  knowing  the  art  of  reading. 

In  a  border  land  it  is  far  more  important  that  every  child  should  learn  how  to 
read  than  in  c>ld  countries  possessing  all  the  monuments  of  ci^^lization.  Here 
every  child  must  become  eye-minded  as  well  as  ear-minded.  He  must  know  lan- 
guage quite  as  well  by  the  eye  in  it«  printed  words  as  by  the  ear  in  its  siK>ken 
words.  It  is  evident  that  eye-mindetlness  has  a  certain  great  advantage  over  ear- 
mind(*dness,  be<*ause  the  printed  page  "will  await  on  the  leisure  of  the  reader  and 
IKjnnit  him  to  stop  and  ponder  over  a  weighty  sentence  until  it  l)ecome8  clear  as 
noonday,  while  the  attention  of  the  hearer— the  ear-minded— must  he  on  the  alert, 
and  jump  from  word  to  word  and  from  sentence  to  sentence,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
si)eaktT,  without  pause.  To  stop  and  reflect  is  to  lose  the  stream  of  discourse. 
So,  too,  if  one  fails  to  catch  the  meaning  at  once,  he  loses  the  thread  of  the 
discourse. 

What  is  profound  and  technical  can  seldom  be  taught  orally.  The  individual 
can  not  learn  th(i  results  of  science  and  deep  research  if  he  is  only  ear-minded. 
To  the  eye-minded  alone  comes  the  ability  to  master  by  his  own  effort  science  and 
philosophy  and  systematic  treatises— as  well  as  great  literature. 

To  change  a  people  from  illiteracy  to  a  knowledge  of  letters,  from  ear-minded- 
ness  to  eye-mindedness,  from  dependence  on  the  li^'ing  teacher  which  only  the 
few  can  afford  to  have,  to  that  independence  of  personal  assistance  which  comes 
through  eye-mindedness,  has,  from  the  beginning,  l^een  the  great  objecrt  of  the 
American  school.  But  it  has  strugglcHl  under  a  loiid  of  bad  methods.  First, 
there  was  the  theologic  method,  modeled  on  the  instruction  of  the  pulpit,  which 
has  always  l)oen  that  of  unquestioned  authority  addressed  to  imi)licit  obedience. 
This  meth(xl  has  demanded  the  verlml  memorizing  of  the  t^xt-l)Ook.  This  nietho<l 
has  l)e*>n  oi)i)osed  by  nearly  everyone  of  the  educational  reformers,  and  yet  ir  still 
exists.  It  is  the  besetting  evil,  and  the  most  Ut^tural  one.  Because  of  the  imiH)r- 
tanco  of  becoming  eye-minded  and  of  imaging  the  printed  word  instead  (^f  recall- 
ing the  mere  voice-symbol  addressed  to  the  ear,  let  the  pupil  go  at  the  l>ook 
indiscriminatingly,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  become  eye-minded.  So  thought  the 
teachers  of  the  past  generations;  so  think  the  majority  of  the  present  generation. 
It  is  the  first  crude  thought  of  anyone  who  reflects  upon  it.  He  does  nr>t  see  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  large  i>ercentum  of  children  who  are  made  to  hate  the  print^.d 
page  and  to  loath  human  learning  by  this  injudicious  method.  Nor  d<H*s  he  see 
that  the  majority  of  the  remnaiit,  who  accei)t  gratefully  what  the  school  can  give, 
are  arrested  in  their  development  at  the  stage  of  verbal  memory,  and  never  get  to 
become  tliinkers  and  original  investigators.  The  eilucational  reformer  is  needed 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  times,  but  he  is  nowhere  nee<led  so  much  as  in  America, 
wht»re  the  i)rinted  i>age  htis  such  an  imi^ortant  function  to  S(?rve.  The  1  hkI  method 
defeats  its  own  (md.  Instead  of  prcnlucing  that  degree  of  inU.'Uigent  eye-niinded- 
ness,  that  can  at  once  recognize  in  the  ^vritten  or  printed  words  all  their  delic^ito 
shjwles  of  technical  meaning,  the  bad  method  produces  graphophobia,  or  liatrcnl 
of  printed  words,  or  a  glib  i)rotu:8s  of  parroting — i.  e..  of  catching  words  by  exter- 
nal form  without  l^ecoming  interested  in  their  sens**. 

How  many  g(Hul  tea<;hers  have  fought  these  eWls  in  method?  But  among  them 
all  I  know  of  no  more  earnest  protest  than  that  of  the  C^nincy  movement,  nor  of 
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any  such  series  of  fertile  devices  for  tlie  prevention  of  disp^ist  for  the  book  and 
of  parrot-like  habits  as  those  that  have  proceeded  from  the  prolific  brain  of 
Colonel  Parker. 

All  of  his  energy  is  directed  to  prevent  spiritnal  death  in  the  teaclior,  which 
ensues  upon  adopting  habits  of  formal  prescription  or  habits  of  arresting  the 
activity  at  any  mechanical  stage  of  progress. 

To  this  is  due  the  fact  that  excellent  teachers  have  proceeded  from  his  training 
school.  They  have  sliowii  themselves  full  of  resources  to  create  interest  among 
their  pupils  and  secure  enthusiastic  self-activity.  If  a  book  could  be  filled  with 
an  account  of  all  these  devices,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  best  book  of  all  those 
that  have  proceeded  from  the  educational  reformers.  For  most  of  those  books 
have  been  negative— tearing  down  the  existing  pedagogy  without  offering  an 
equally  good  system  in  its  i>lace.  Colonel  Parker,  as  we  all  know,  is  fiercely 
destructive  of  what  he  considers  pernicious  in  school  methods,  but  he  is  full  of 
help  for  the  novice  or  the  unskillful,  bringing  both  hands  heaped  up  with  ingen- 
ious devices  to  awaken  interest  and  furnish  enlightenment  in  those  studies  where 
drjness  and  dullness  had  prevailed  before. 

The  public  school  has  been  much  blamc<l  for  its  discouragement  of  individual- 
ism among  pupils.  It  is  claimed  that  all  its  products  are  on  the  same  pattern — 
machine  made,  like  so  many  pins  made  by  the  factory. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  account  of  themselves  given  by  our  citizen  soldiers 
educated  at  the  common  school  does  not  show  a  lack  of  resources.  Nor  do  our 
pioneers  who  go  to  the  mining  regions  of  the  Imrderland  comjmre  unfavorably 
with  adventurers  from  other  lands  in  respect  to  their  ability  to  govern  themselves 
and  overcome  obstacles  of  nature.  In  fact,  the  versatility  of  the  American  pioneer 
always  attracts  attention  and  praise.    See  how  the  school  aids  in  its  development. 

There  are  two  ways  of  developing  individualism.  First,  there  is  vrillfulness 
and  opposition  to  established  authority.  Individualism  of  this  kind  does  not  lead 
to  a  rational  life.  It  sets  itself  against  the  social  whole,  and  society  is  obliged  to 
crush  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  peace. 

The  second  mode  of  developing  individualism  is  by  gaining  i)ower  over  the  com- 
munity, by  learning  to  understand  its  motives  and  purposes,  and  learning  the 
best  means  of  helping  their  attainment.  He  who  would  be  chief  among  his  fel- 
lows must  be  the  servant  of  all — that  is  to  say,  the  one  who  aids  the  whole  to  its 
well-being. 

In  the  sch<x>l  the  child  learns  how  to  understand  science  and  the  conquest  over 
nature  by  mind.  Ho  l(\ams  to  command  the  service  of  nature,  and  this  is  one 
part  of  a,  healthy  individuali.sm.  He  learns,  moreover,  to  understand  human 
nature  by  th^*  study  of  literature  and  history,  for  literature  is  wholly  devoted  to 
showing  how  mere  feelings  gn^w  to  clear  ideas  and  to  deeds.  Individualism  is, 
therefore,  i>ower fully  developed  by  the  good  school.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  it, 
but  it  is  true  that  the  large  school  furnishes  a  belter  place  for  the  development  of 
individualism  than  the  small  school,  for  the  large  school  must  necessarily  have  a 
more  carefully  devised  system  of  rt^gulations  in  order  to  prevent  the  individual 
from  colliding  with  the  social  whole,  and  the  pupil  comes  to  know  how  to  get 
along  without  l>eing  crushe<l  by  his  fellows,  or,  on  his  part,  furnishing  stones  of 
offense  for  others.  He  has  a  better  opportunity  to  study  the  art  of  combining 
one's  fellow-men  for  reasonable  purposes. 

The  cliild  who  has  attended  a  goo<l  school  has  learned  much  of  human  nature, 
and,  if  it  has  gifts  that  way,  hixs  foimd  means  to  learn  how  to  govern  others.  It  has 
acquired  directive  jwwer.  This  is  really  a  development  of  individualism.  The 
frontier  settler  shows  individualism  in  combating  the  obstacles  of  nature,  but 
the  boy  or  girl  in  the  city  that  learns  how  to  combine  fellow-pupils  and  sway 
them  shows  a  far  higher  degree  of  individualism. 
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The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  Qnincy  movement  is  that  it  tends  to 
create  a  healthy  individualism  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 

Small  as  it  is,  the  schooling  given  by  our  nation  to  its  people,  some  five  years  apiece, 
it  suffices  to  make  reading  and  writing  universal,  and  with  them  also  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  This  is  a  beginning 
of  eye-mindedness,  which  will  grow  throughout  life  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  every- 
one in  this  country  becomes  a  reader  of  the  daily  newspaper.  This  is  an  imx)ortant 
matter,  and  we  can  see  it  if  we  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  obvious  evils  of 
bad  newspapers  and  think  on  the  inevitable  good  that  a  newsi>aper  civilization 
brings  with  it,  for  a  newspaper  civilization  is  one  that  governs  by  public  opinion. 
No  great  free  nation  is  possible  except  in  a  newspaper  civilization  and  with  gov- 
ernment of  public  opinion  rather  than  of  a  police  system,  for  the  newspaper  cre- 
ates public  opinions  and  then  makes  it  the  ruler.  It  makes  eye-mindedness  forever 
necessary  for  all  citizens.  Thus  the  school  suffices  to  produce  a  government  by 
public  opinion.  Every  citizen  who  reads  the  ncwspajiers  sj^nds  a  portion  of  each 
day  in  contemplating  world  events  and  in  discussing  them.  Thus  each  eye-minded 
person  lives  an  epic  life  in  the  age  of  newspapers.  Tlie  school  likewise  enables 
the  citizen  to  readjust  his  vocation  in  an  age  when  the  industries  that  deal  with 
the  production  of  raw  mat<}rial  are  needing  fewer  laborers,  and  the  skilled  indus- 
tries that  manufacture  these  raw  materials  and  transport  them  from  the  places 
where  they  are  not  needed  to  places  where  they  are  needed  are  demanding  more 
laborers.  The  school  enables  the  workman  to  learn  how  to  direct  a  machine  to 
perform  his  drudgery. 

Great  is  the  function  of  the  elementary  school  in  our  civilization  and  blessed  is 
he  who  improves  its  quality  of  instruction  and  brings  in  more  humanity  into  its 
discipline  and  management. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY  AND  CHICACK) 
NORMAL  SCHOOL  FROM  188J]  TO  1899. « 

By  Francis  W.  Parker. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me,  at  this  time,  when  I  sever  my  connection 
with  the  school,  to  sketch  briefly  its  inner  evolution— how  it  rose  from  weakness 
and  crudeness,  by  a  zigzag  route  of  exx)eriments,  failures,  and  successes,  to  the 
partial  realization  of  a  great  ideal. 

THE   FACULTY. 

The  history  of  a  school  is  the  history  of  its  faculty.  The  Cook  County  and 
Chicago  Normal  School  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Dr.  John  Dewey  says:  **  The 
school  is  society  shaping  itself.''  The  function  of  the  teacher,  then,  is  to  make 
life,  society,  the  State,  the  nation,  what  they  should  be;  and  the  function  of  a 
normal  school  is  to  train  men  and  women  for  these  duties,  which  are  indeed 
higher  and  more  imjwrtant  than  all  others.  A  normal  school  should  have  a  much 
broader  scope  than  the  training  of  teachers;  it  should  be  a  laboratory,  an  educa- 
tional experiment  station,  whose  influence  i>enetrates,  jx^rmeates,  and  improves 
all  education  and  educational  thinking.  Hence  the  faculty  of  a  normal  school 
should  consist  of  the  very  best  teachers — best  in  education,  best  in  culture,  bes^ 
in  professional  training,  and  best  in  exi)erience. 


a  Reprinted  from  the  t*arker  momorial  number  (Juno,  lfl02)  of  The  Elementai*y  School  Teachci 
and  Course  of  Study,  University  of  Chicago  Pre^s.  An  explanatory  note  by  the  editor  of  that 
periodical  says:  **Thi8  account  of  the  normal  school  was  writt-en  by  Colonel  Parker  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1^9,  soon  after  he  had  left  the  normal  school  to  become  president  of  the  Chicago  Institute. 
It  was  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  It  mav  be 
taken  as  a  brief  but  perhaps  the  best  portrayal  of  his  work  in  conue<'tion  with  the  normal  school 
that  has  yet  been  written.  This  is  the  first  time  it  appears  in  print,  this  memorial  number 
being  thought  a  fit  place  for  its  publication.^* 
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It  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  onr  f actdty  did  not  reach  this  high  standard  of 
excellence.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  we  folly  recognized  onr  immense 
responsibilities,  and  strove  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  meet  them.  With  ns  a 
faculty  means  a  body  of  earnest,  devoted  students  of  education,  who  believe 
that  human  progress  is  coordinate  with  educational  progress,  and  that  human 
progress  depends  upon  education  as  its  fundamental  and  intrinsic  factor. 

Not  to  understand  the  history  of  education  and,  through  it,  all  that  has  in  the 
past  been  done  for  schools;  not  to  know  its  reformers,  its  heroes,  who' bravely  and 
wisely  fought  battles  for  the  masses;  not  to  be  cognizant  of  the  very  important 
and  interesting  educational  movements  of  the  present  day,  would  have  been  proof 
jKJsitive  of  our  inability  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  education.  But  grate- 
fully recognizing  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  method  which  the  past 
has  brought,  and  comparing  the  achievements  of  the  imst  with  present  human 
necessities  and  possibilities,  it  seemed  to  us  true  that  education  as  a  science  was 
in  its  swaddling  clothes;  that  genuine  educative  work  in  the  sc^hoolroom  was  com- 
paratively meager;  that  the  cause  of  this  inefficiency  sprang  from  the  low  grade 
of  demands  made  upon  the  pupils;  that  the  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness 
through  bribery  by  means  of  rewards  and  per  cents,  and  the  improper  stimulation 
by  promotion,  were  immoral  and  often  rendered  nugatory  the  best  efforts  of  the 
•teacher;  that  education,  as  it  was,  aimed,  for  the  greater  i)art,  at  the  development 
of  verbal  memory,  with  too  little  regard  for  the  evolution  of  thought  power;  that 
the  training  of  the  will  was  left  in  abeyance;  that  the  children  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  and  execute  for  themselves;  that  their  reasoning  power  was  not 
apx)ealed  to  through  the  imi)osition  of  responsibility;  that  education  was  too  often 
mental  and  moral  starvation;  that  the  needs  of  the  body  were  neglected;  that  the 
mind  content  was  sacrificed  for  vague  word  images;  that  the  moral  power  was 
not  strengthened  as  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  opjiortunity  for 
moral  action;  that  the  common  schools  were  not  adequate  to  the  demands  of  self- 
government;  that  vast  sums  of  money  and  much  toil  and  drudgery  were  being 
expended  for  schools,  with  very  scanty  results;  in  short,  that  education  left  much 
to  be  desired,  and  that  by  the  proper  means  it  could  be  infinitely  improved. 

This  arraignment  applied  generally,  though  there  were,  it  is  true,  many  bright 
spots  all  over  our  laud.  Thousands  of  teachers  were  earnestly  and  honestly 
searching  for  that  which  would  make  education  more  rational  and  effective. 

We  went  to  work  with  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  determined  to  solve  some  of 
the  immediate  and  pressing  questions  of  school  economy.  Once  a  week,  for  two 
or  three  hours,  we  met  to  discuss  questions  that  were  forced  upon  us  by  our  daily 
teaching  and  training.  Every  teacher  was  required  to  explain  his  teaching  and 
give  reasons  for  it.  He  was  also  required  to  criticise  all  the  instruction  and  pUyis 
of  order  that  came  within  his  observation.  He  was  asked  to  present  suggestions, 
new  plans,  and  devices  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  improve  the  school.  When 
the  printing  establishment  became  available,  each  teacher  made  out  a  syllabus, 
which  was  prin^  and  distributed  for  study  and  discussion  at  the  faculty  meetings. 

Tlio  regular  faculty  meeting  was  by  no  means  the  only  meeting.  The  heads  of 
departments  held  many  conferences,  and  the  grade  teachers  had  their  meetings  to 
discuss  questions  of  daily  work. 

Each  teacher  was  expecteil  to  penetrate  and  i)ermeate  the  whole  faculty  and  the 
whole  school  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  subject  and  its  relations  to  all  other 
subjects,  and  to  discover  in  what  manner  his  8i)ecialty  might  enhance  the  value 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Our  aim  was  to  establish  i)erfec1;  unity  of  action,  con- 
sistent with  the  greatest  personal  liberty,  recognizing  that  personal  liberty  is  the 
one  means  of  making  the  individual  of  worth  to  the  mass.  There  was  much  fric- 
tion and  earnest  and  prolonged  struggles,  which  were  reconciled  in  the  outcome 
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by  oneness  of  imrpose.  Constant  change,  elimination,  innovation,  exx>eriznent, 
tentative  conclusions— this  was  the  manner  of  progress. 

The  teacher  of  teachers  should  be  a  great  teacher  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  should  be  an  earnest,  devoted,  oi»en-minded  student  of  education,  with  un- 
bounded faith  in  possibiliti<.«:  a  person  of  marked  wisdom,  ready  to  abandon  the 
us(»less  and  to  adopt  the  useful;  one  not  chained  l>y  prejudice  or  controlled  by 
caprice;  a  person  who  **  inherits  the  earth  "  through  meekness  and  willingness  to 
listen  and  understand,  and  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  firmness  and  conrage 
to  withstand  wrong  public  opinion  and  personal  influence.  The  one  thing,  above 
all,  by  which  tlie  teacher  of  teachers  exert*  a  powerful  influence  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  works.  If  he  betrays  a  genuine  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
if  he  shows  meekness  and  open  mindedness  and  an  ov(»rmastering  love  for  children 
and  all  mankind,  then  his  spirit  passes  over  to  the  students  and  inspires  them  to 
do  the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Actual  teaching  is  the  culmination  of  the  t^^acher's  i)rofe86ion.  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  main  or  the  mast  difficult  i)art  of  the  work.  Finding  and  arranging 
subject-matter  for  the  mental  nutrition  of  ever>'  pupil  and  for  all  grades  of  pupils 
is  the  problem  of  problems.  Old  as  most  subjects  are,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
fundamental  thought-nourishing  studies  is  ijuite  new.  Physiography,  geology, 
biology,  and  other  subjects  of  nature  study  jirosent  almost  entirely  new  phases  in, 
the  field  of  learning.  Nearly  all  the  eminent  disc4>veries  in  the  realm  of  science 
belong  to  the  second  half  of  this  century;  indeed,  most  of  their  inventors  are  still 
living,  and  s<^mo  of  them  are  comparatively  young. 

Knowledge  in  itself  is  one  thing,  and  knowledge  pedagogically  arranged  is  quite 
another.  The  adaptation  of  both  to  the  loamiug  mind  comes  within  the  broad 
range  of  the  t4?acher's  art.  An  efficient  normal  school  teat'her  not  only  duicovers 
and  arranges  the  facts  of  his  subject  for  his  immediate  students,  but  for  the  city, 
the  coimty,  the  State,  and  the  nation.  He  must  l)e  a  close  student  of  his  subject 
and  be  familiar  with  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  liis  field.  He  must,  to  a  certain 
and  n'asonable  extent,  verify  his  facts  and  then  adapt  them  liy  a  continued  and 
continuous  study  of  the  children. 

If  a  normal  sch<x)l  teacher  is  burdened  with  many  recitations,  if  ho  is  (>])lif^ed 
to  teach  various  subjects,  his  finorgy  is  overtaxed,  his  time  for  study  and  research 
is  lessened,  and  his  work  is  weakened  in  every  direction.  As  a  result  of  over- 
pressure he  loses  frc>shne«s.  vigor,  and  enthusiasm.  These  facts  are  presented  in 
order  to  explain  that  as  a  faculty  we  were  too  often  restrict (hI  in  our  efforts  by 
ovorvvi*rk  and  by  the  struggle  to  expend  energy  in  teaching  for  which,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  Ix?  adequately  prepiired.  As  the  work  of  the 
school  progressed  this  difficulty  was  in  some  degree  overcome.  It  is  not  easy  to 
convince  even  an  intelligt  nt  school  board  that  the  numbc»r  of  hours  a  teacher 
spends  in  the  schoolroom  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  his  work. 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  our  fac- 
ulty as  they  presented  tlieinselves  year  after  year  of  transformation  *•  in  the  new- 
ness of  light."  Some  of  the  faculty  passed  over,  some  left  the  s<»hor)l  to  assume 
other  duties,  while  new  ones  came  in  to  reenforce  us.  In  Jime,  ls99,  there  wei-e 
two  who  were  members  of  the  faculty  January  1,  18j<).  One  of  them  had  lieen  a 
tojjcher  in  the  Gook  County  Normal  Sch(X)l  six  years  when  I  t<x>k  charge  of  the 
institution.  I  have  never  kno^vn  a  faculty  so  devoted,  so  eamc^st.  and  so  .self- 
sacrificing.  I  trust  that  some  day  its  historj^  may  Ik?  written  and  published  under 
the  aiLspices  of  the  alumni.  In  such  a  volume  would  be  frmntl  the  life  record  of 
some  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  education. 

Tiie  foregoing,  I  trust,  has  preimred  the  way  for  a  description  of  our  work. 
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THE  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

Without  the  practice  school  we  could  not  have  taken  one  practical,  efficient 
step  in  the  education  and  training  of  teachers.  To  the  faculty  the  practice  school 
furnished  an  indispensable  means  of  close  and  careful  study  and  investigation. 
Unapplied  theories— and  the  world  is  full  of  them — are  of  little  use.  They  float 
peacefully  in  the  upi)or  air,  a  sweet  consolation  to  unpractical  souls.  **  Faith 
without  works  is  dead."  We  decided  that  every  well  worked-out  theory  which 
met  with  general  approval  must  have  its  final  test  in  the  schoolroom.  In  discus- 
sion each  teacher's  opinion  had  the  corrective  check  and  criticism  of  every  other 
teacher.  No  plan  or  theory  entered  the  practice  school  in  slipshod  fashion.  The 
whole  faculty  watched  with  critic^il  eyes  every  new  movement,  and  fresh  discus- 
sions followed.  In  this  way  the  faculty  concentrated  all  their  efforts  upon  the 
care,  treatment,  training,  and  teaching  of  children. 

Most  members  of  the  professional  ti'aining  class  had  had  during  twelve,  sixteen, 
or  more  yeara  little  or  no  practical  use  for  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired. 
Knowledge  to  them  hail  meant  passing  examinations — gaining  per  cents  and  pro- 
motions. The  stimulus  of  definite  purpose,  a  feeling  of  the  intrinsic  function  of 
knowledge,  rarely  had  been  theirs.  Moreover,  a  large  majority  of  the  students 
were  soon  convinced  by  experience  that  their  stock  of  knowledge  was  exceedingly 
scant  for  use  in  teaching,  and  that  their  skill  also  was  far  below  the  demands  of 
their  pupils.  In  the  practice  room  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lems of  teaching.  Learning  now  had  for  them  a  very  practical  use.  A  hunger 
for  righteousness  was  created,  and  this  became  the  special  teacher's  opix)rtunity. 
The  students,  under  the  pressure  of  a  genuine  demand,  >)egan  to  study  as  never 
before. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  more  a  student  knows  and  the  stronger  his  power 
to  study  the  better  he  is  prepared  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching.     We  met,  however,  ' 
in  a  prescribed  one  yeai-*s  course,  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition.     The  best  way  to 
meet  that  limitation  was  to  set  the  students  to  work  in  the  practice  school,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  practice  school  has  one  very  important  function.  It  is,  if  efficient,  an  influ- 
ential object  lesson  for  the  teac^hers  of  the  city  and  the  county,  and  for  the  i>arents 
and  the  public  in  general.  It  proves  that  there  is  a  science  of  education  and  an 
art  i't  teaching,  and  that  that  science  and  that  art  mean  everlastiog  progress, 
mean  economy  of  i>ersonal  energy;  it  proves  that  knowledge  and  skill  are  means 
for  the  development  of  character.  Under  present  circumstances  it  is  not  possible 
for  other  schools  to  do  the  work  of  a  properly  managed  practice  school.  The 
practice  school  is  the  real  center  and  core  of  a  normal  school.  It  requires  the 
most  careful  attention  find  study  on  the  part  of  the  entire  faculty.  I  maintain 
that  our  practice  school  was  a  far  l>etter  schtx>l  for  children  than  schools  in  gen- 
eral. The  preeminent  advantage  of  a  g(xxl  practice  school  is  the  individual 
attention  and  teaching  made  possible  for  all  pupils. 

On  January  1, 1883.  the  practice  school  consisted  of  two  rooms  and  one  regular 
teacher.  One  room  was  manage»l  and  taught  in  turn  by  the  si)ecial  teachers. 
There  was  no  appropriation  for  this  department.  Later,  District  No.  10  made  the 
practice  schoc^l  one  of  the  regular  sch(X)ls  and  paid  the  county  §1.25  per  month  for 
each  pupil  on  the  roll  of  av(jrage  attendance.  The  income  from  this  was  not 
enough  to  sui)port  an  efficient  school. 

We  found  that  the  i>osition  of  practice  (critic)  teacher  is  in  many  ways  more 
difficult  to  fill  than  that  of  s^K^cial  teacher  or  even  that  of  department  head.  The 
practice  teacher  must  toach  and  criticise  as  the  students  i>ractice  month  l)y  month 
in  her  room;  she  must  see  that  the  practice  teaching  is  a  genuine  reenf orcement  of 
her  own  work — that  the  largest  amount  of  good  is  done.     The  subje  .'t-matter  pre- 
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pared  by  the  department  heads  must  be  adapted  by  the  special  teachers  month 
by  month  to  the  actual  needs  of  her  pupils.  She  prepares  the  monthly  pro- 
gramme for  printing,  and  examines  with  great  care  the  teaching  plans  presented 
by  the  training  classes.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  many  of  our  practice 
teachers  were  not  equal  to  this  exacting  task.  For  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the 
salary  of  tiie  practice  teacher  was  $40  per  month. 

I  have  described  the  practice  school  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  work  of 
the  faculty  and  of  the  professional  training  class  as  well.  The  entire  work 
of  the  school  was  concentrated  in  practice  teaching.  The  study,  exi)eriments, 
investigations,  the  training  in  expression  under  all  its  modes,  were  direct  prei)a- 
rations  for  teaching.  The  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  school  were  the 
guides  and  incentives  to  all-around  preparation.  The  critic  teachers,  as  heads  of 
gra<le8,  had  immediate  charge  of  the  practice  classes  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
classes  of  pupil  teachers  as  they  c^me  monthly,  class  by  class,  under  their  charge. 

The  heads  of  departments  and  the  special  teachers  studied  the  needs  of  the 
grades  and  made  out  the  courses  of  study  in  their  respective  subjects.  They  con- 
sulted with  the  critic  teachers  as  to  the  kind  and  the  arrangement  of  subject- 
matter  and  the  details  of  exercises  in  expression.  They  gave  lessons  in  the 
practice  s(;hool,  in  order  to  keep  close  to  the  central  problem.  Every  lesson  to 
the  normal  classes  was  preparation  for  the  practice  work.  Each  and  every 
member  of  the  faculty  taught  the  psychology,  peda^rogica,  and  methodology  of 
his  subject  or  subjects.  The  function  of  the  department  of  psychology,  empirical 
and  physiological,  was  to  criticise,  unite,  and  correlate  all  the  work  of  the  school. 
'  The  members  of  the  professional  training  class  were  required  each  month  to 
furnish  teaching  plans.  These  plans  involved  the  subject-matter  to  be  used  in 
teaching,  its  arrangement  and  a-daptation  to  the  respective  groups,  with  sugges- 
tions of  methods  and  devices.  Illustrations  were  presented  in  the  plans  by  the 
different  art  modes  of  expression.  The  plans  were  thoroughly  examined  by  the 
faculty,  and  either  **  approved  "  or  "  disapproved,"  the  former  meaning  that  the 
plan  might  be  applied  by  the  author,  the  latter  that  it  must  be  rewritt^^-n. 

The  practice  school  was  di\'ided  into  forty  or  more  groups  or  small  classes,  so 
that  as  many  teac^hers  could  teach  during  one  period.  The  afternoon  session  was 
usually  devoted  to  practice.  In  three  periods  120  members  of  the  training  class 
could  give  lessons.  The  entire  faculty  watched  with  c^re,  each  in  an  assigned 
station,  the  practice  work,  making  notes  for  personal  and  general  crilicisni. 

The  normal  classes  moved  up  or  down  each  month,  to  give  each  class  an  opi)or- 
tunity  to  teach  suc<jessively  for  one  month  in  all  the  grades.  The  basis  of  judg- 
ment as  to  progress,  promotion,  and  graduation  of  students  was  the  character  of 
their  work,  culminating  in  their  ability  to  control  and  teach  pupils  in  the  practice 
school. 

Pupils  in  the  practice  school  were  promoted  from  group  to  group  and  from 
grade  to  grade  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  their  teachers  they  could  do  better 
work,  and  therefore  more  good  in  the  next  group  or  grade.  This  plan  required 
continued  watchfulness,  a  deep  insight  into  character,  and  a  very  careful  exercise 
of  the  power  to  judge  correctly  and  justly.  By  this  plan  the  student  or  pupil 
was  made  to  feel  that  his  future  was  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  must  '*  work  out 
his  own  salvation."  Quality  of  work,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  was  the 
criterion. 

DISCIPLINE. 

From  the  inception  of  the  work,  we  were  aware  that  there  were  very  grave  diffi- 
culties before  us.  Corjxyral  punishing,  fear  of  which  was  for  ages  the  stimulus 
to  study,  had  been  generally  abolished.  The  substitute  for  it  has  l>een  and  is 
mainly  a  system  of  per  cents,  credits,  and  promotions,  based  on  the  lust  for 
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rewards,  the  system  of  marks  of  qnantities  of  knowledge  snpx)08ed,  and  only  sup- 
posed, to  have  been  acquired.  This  jwmicions  scheme  of  bribery  is  in  reality  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness,  the  controlling  and  root  vice  of  humanity. 
Its  use,  in  effect,  emphatically  denies  that  pupils  have  any  substantial  enjoyment 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  exercise  of  skill  in  expression.  Bribery 
is  the  lino  of  least  resistance  for  the  teacher  in  keeping  the  body  under  constant 
repression  and  in  stimulating  the  mind  to  startling  vagaries — startling  if  they 
were  understood.  The  stimulus  of  credits  keeps  the  boy  in  his  seat;  per  cents 
induce  him  to  memorize  words. 

We  abolished  the  whole  system  of  rewards.  This  reform  was  a  radical  one  in 
every  respect.  Children  must  have  something  to  work  for,  else  there  is  no  work. 
A  child  fed  on  per  cents  often  thinks  of  little  else  in  school,  and  cares  for  nothing 
more  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  per  cents  do  not  drag  many 
pupils  down,  for  an  aim  is  as  necessary  for  the  child  as  for  the  adult.  **  Ideals 
determine  all  efforts  of  the  will "  is  an  axiom.  The  problem  was  to  find  an  end, 
an  aim,  which  would  be  a  high,  strong,  ethical  stimulus  to  child  action,  an  aim 
definite  in  the  pupil's  mind,  an  aim  that  would  control  his  will  and  inspire  his 
best  efforts. 

Character,  of  course,  is  that  end;  but  "character"  is  a  vague  word,  unless 
translated  into  concrete  terms  of  action.  Such  terms  are  found  in  the  true  mean- 
ing of  citizenship;  i*nd  the  qualities  and  duties  of  citizenship  are  interpreted  by 
the  needs  of  community  life.  Vei*y  slowly  our  investigation  led  to  the  truth  that 
must  control  the  future  education:  '*  The  ideal  sc^hool  is  the  ideal  community." 
Working  under  the  ideal  of  citizenship,  we  found  that  the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
the  dignity  of  belonging  to  a  community,  the  desire  to  be  personally  recognized 
as  of  some  use,  and  even  of  importance,  were  profound  and  controlling  ethical 
stimuli  for,  all  grades  of  children,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  schools — 
stimuli  that  increase  in  power  as  duties  come,  as  insight  is  gained,  as  right 
motives  are  develoi)ed.  Arbitrary  government  grew  slowly  into  self-government, 
the  order  of  assembled  souls,  the  order  of  duty,  of  obligation,  of  freewill.  Work, 
study,  exercise,  play,  came  into  each  day  as  necessities  of  life,  as  daily  bread. 

The  reform  was  accomplished  very  slowly;  indeed,  its  present  status  may  justly 
be  called  only  a  good  l>eginning.  But  enough  has  l)een  done  to  prove  that  the  ideal 
is  right,  though  the  way  of  attainment  is  long  and  arduous.  The  history  of  the 
school,  if  written,  would  be  an  account  of  the  disruption  of  the  ideal  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  of  the  practical  beginnings  of 
the  new  ideal  of  education— citizenship,  community  life,  or  complete  living. 

Knowledge  is  to  the  mind  what  blood,  breath,  and  food  are  to  the  body;  without 
knowledge  nothing  can  be  done.  But  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference  between 
knowledge  as  an  end  and  knowledge  as  a  means.  Citizenship  demands  fullness 
and  richness  of  knowledge,  but  it  also  determines  the  kind  and  the  nature  of  the 
truth  to  be  applied  through  self-expression  or  skill.  The  value  of  knowledge  can 
be  apprehended  only  through  its  immediate  use,  and  its  api)reciation  is  the  high- 
est stimulus  to  action. 

It  is  not  easy  t<^)  change  the  ideals  of  pupils  whose  minds  have  been  soaked  in 
per  cents,  Ijefore  whose  eyes  glitters  the  l)auble  of  reward,  and  whose  school 
habits  are  rooted  in  comi>etition.  Very  much  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  proving 
to  teachers  that  knowledge,  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  a  fetich,  on  a  par  with  the  mys- 
teries and  tricks  of  the  medicine  man.  The  ideal  of  community  life,  full  and 
complete  as  it  may  be,  is  a  vague  thing  to  teachers  whose  lives  consist  in  prepar- 
ing for  examinations.  But  the  supreme  task  is  to  convince  parents  and  the  people  < 
that  the  old  plan  is  utterly  wrong.  Parents  in  general  measure  the  school  prog- 
ress of  their  children  by  per  cents  on  monthly  rejwrt  cards,  by  text-books  fin- 
ished, examinations  passed,  and  promotions  gained.    Rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
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minds  of  the  mnltitude  is  the  idea  that  knf)wlo<lge  is  the  one  standard  of  the 
school,  and  that  the  quantity  of  leaminjL?  may  l)o  accordingly  measured  in  figures. 
A  delegation  of  mothers  waited  on  mo  in  the  spring  of  18.?3  with  an  urgent  plea 
for  the  retention  of  the  monthly  rejwrt  card.  Tlie  figures  of  the  teachers  were  to 
them  the  only  indication  of  the  value  of  the  schcv)!.  Tlieir  ideal  consisted  of  certain 
quantities  of  knowledge  learned  within  a  certain  time,  coupled  witli  a  '*  Iwhavior  *' 
e<iual  to  economical  efforts  in  word  memorizing.  Tliis  ideal  was  tlio  immediate 
cause  of  much  bitter  opi)osition  to  the  work  of  tho  Sfhool,  oi>po6ition  which 
sprang  from  ver>'  honest  opinions  drawn  from  tradition.  Opposition  was  expected, 
and  it  was  met  in  the  only  effective  way.  The  true  test  of  the  school  is  to  be 
fomid  in  the  development  of  character.  If  pujals  grow  strong  and  skillful  in 
ImkIv:  if  they  Injcome  helpful  in  habit,  and  thoughtful  in  iheir  help;  if  they  grow 
in  trustworthiness,  in  refinement  of  taste,  in  moral  and  mental  jiower,  then  the 
sc}io!)l  is  good.  If  otherwise,  it  is  worse  th:in  useless.  When  parentsS  found  what 
the  school  really  meant,  their  oppositiim  changed  to  enthusiastic  sup|)ort. 

THE  kini>i:r«arten. 

The  nearest  exposition  of  th(>  new  ideal  wliieh  we  held  was  the  kindergarten. 
Froelwl  put  it  into  active  practice  with  little  folks,  the  id'^il  of  social  life. 

Before  1883,  Cook  County  Normal  Sch«x>l  had  had  a  kindergarten  for  a  few 
months.  The  Chicago  Froel)el  Association  supiK)rted  our  second  kindergarten  by 
paying  the  salary  of  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  the  i>ione<^r  of  Fioel)ers  ideas  iji  the 
Northwest.  From  1883  a  kindergarten  has  been  coTuinnously  maintained  as  an 
essential  fciot<3r  in  the  school.  It  becam.Mi  free  kindergarten  when  th?  sclund 
was  transferre<l  to  the  city. 

Frtx^bel  was  the  pioneer  of  the  nev.-  education,  the  education  of  complete  living. 
Far  al)ove  his  methcnls,  gifts,  mother  play,  and  the  precious  details  of  his  epoch- 
making  work,  stands  preeminent  his  ideal  of  lite.  He  fully  recognized  the  child 
as  a  S'X'ial  being.  He  lK*li(»vt  d  that  the  action  and  reaction  of  child  upon  child,  of 
the  individual  uixm  the  mass,  and  of  the  mass  ui)un  the  individual,  vrero  tho 
k<»ynot<»s  to  human  growth.  He  saw  clearly  that  opport unit i^vs  for  doing  good 
wero  the  prime  necessities  for  the  fonnation  r»f  right  habits.  In  his  cnmiwirativply 
short  kindergarten  activ-ity,  though  opi)used  on  all  sides,  he  gave  to  the  world  (>i:e 
less')u,  a  lesson  of  ini'alculablo  value,  the  right  treatment  of  little  thlldn^n. 

However,  his  principles  reach  upward  and  onward  into  all  education.  Tt)  us 
the-  kindergarten  has  been  the  inspiraticm  of  all  our  efforts.  Hero  v^'o  learned  that 
the  teacher  is  an  organizer  of  community  life,  and  a  creator  of  correct  pul)lic 
opinion.  Here  vi^ry  often  we  saw  a  little  one,  controlled  utterly  by  selfish  motive?;, 
chimged  through  the  influence  of  public  oi>inion  intr)  a  mcKlel  citizen,  ready  to  do 
his  pai*t  for  his  associates.  Every  member  of  tho  faculty,  esixjcially  the  critic 
teiU'hers.  over  and  over  again  testified  thiit  pupiis  from  the  kindergarten  might 
be  traced  through  all  the  upper  grmles  by  their  self-control,  their  desire  to  l)c 
helpful,  by  their  ready  skill,  siwntaneity  of  action,  and  power  to  study.  The 
ideal  of  Froobel  became  the  ideal  of  the  school. 

MANTATi  TKATNTNO. 

Handwork,  which  is  now  fully  accepteil  in  Chicago  and  (»lse where  a^  an  irai)r.r- 
tant  means  of  education,  had  had,  in  1883,  a  feeble  beginning.  Three  or  four 
technical  schools  in  Americ^a  had  intro<luced  it  as  a  means  of  trade  learning;  there 
were  high  schools  that  had  established  manual- training  departmi'uts.  and  two 
.private  S4;htK»ls  had  begun  sloyd  as  a  means  of  etlucation:  but  in  tlie  public  ele- 
mentjiry  schools  there  was  scarc^^ly  a  trace.  Thoughtful  i>eople  who  hail  stuilied 
the  kindergarten  wen^  lieginning  to  have  a  suspicion  that  the  desire  of  children  to 
construct  and  create  springs  from  the  deei)est  and  strongest  instinct- 
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WitJaaut  **  chart  or  compass  "  we  established  a  mannal-training  department  in 
connection  with  the  practice  school.  Charles  H.  Ham  and  Col.  Angostns  Jacob- 
Bon,  through  whose  efforts  and  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Commercial  Clnb 
the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  had  been  established,  were  no  less  zealons 
in  assisting  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  to  initiate  a  course  in  handwork.  In 
September,  1883,  a  few  rough  carpenter's  benches  were  put  into  a  basement  room, 
and  tools  bought.  Dr.  George  W.  Fitz,  now  professor  in  Harvard  University, 
took  charge  of  the  department.  It  soon  became  an  organic  part  of  the  school 
work,  and  as  such  has  continued  ever  since.  It  has  grown  with  the  school,  ever 
becoming  more  important,  though  always  crippled  for  want  of  money  and  room. 

My  first  experience  of  genuine  spontaneous  attention  was  the  sight  of  the  first 
class  at  work  with  saw  and  plane.  Boys  and  girls  have  worked  together  from 
first  to  last,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  have  done  the  best  work.  Our 
exx>erience  in  manual  training  has  always  been  delightful  and  instructive.  The 
Xmpils,  too,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  greatly  enjoyed  their  handwork. 
When  we  put  tho  little  children  from  the  first  grade  into  the  sloyd,  they  seemed 
to  find  a  new  richness  and  beauty  in  their  lives;  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  fleeting 
pleasure  aroused  by  a  novelty,  for  during  their  eight  years  of  handwork  their 
pleasure  constantly  increased.  In  sixteen  years,  with  continued  use  of  tools, 
there  never  has  been  an  accident  worthy  of  the  name. 

At  first  we  were  at  our  wits*  end  to  find  something  for  the  children  to  do, 
things  for  them  to  make;  but  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  continue  long.  Nature 
study  and  history  soon  suggested  innumerable  articles  for  use.  The  demand  for 
apparatus  for  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geography,  horticulture, 
and  arithmetic  gradually  filled  the  sloyd  shop«  and  then  the  laboratories  and 
clikss  rooms,  with  articles  immediately  useful  in  study  and  experiment.  Manual 
training  became  interwoven  with  all  subjects  of  study.  It  was  the  custom  of  tho 
children  to  make  useful  articles  for  Christmas  i)resents,  usually  for  their  parents. 
It  was  a  delight  to  observe  the  intense  interest  of  the  workers;  how  cleanly,  neat, 
and  exact  they  were;  how  persistently,  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  they  stuck 
to  their  self-imposed  tasks;  and  how,  when  the  walls  of  Assembly  Hall  were  lined 
with  the  l)eantiful  products  of  their  brains  and  hands,  they  proudly  presented 
their  gifts  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

Every  graduate  of  the  grammar  school  was  able  to  do  good  cabinetwork.  This, 
however,  was  a  slight  indication  of  what  handwork  had  done  for  them:  muscles 
developed  and  coordinated;  nerves  stronger  and  steadier;  minds  disciplines!  and 
hearts  made  happy  through  the  feeling  of  usefulness.  It  is  notable  that  the  fore- 
most workers  in  sloyd  were  foremost  in  all  other  school  work.  We  found  that 
the  sliop  was  an  excellent  sanitarium  for  weak  nerves  and  other  defects. 

NATURK  STUDY. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  take  the  initial  steps  in  subjects  th«at  have  since 
become  of  general  application.  Tlio  great  bix)k  of  nature,  God's  infinite  volume 
of  everlasting,  inexhaustible  truth,  had  had  scarcely  a  place  in  the  courses  of 
study  in  American  schools.  True,  science  had  entere<l  some  schoolrooms  through 
the  usual  text-book  methrxls  of  learning  facets,  or  supposed  facts.  Here  and  there 
was  a  touch  of  laboratory  work,  which  was,  however,  treated  as  something  far 
from  tlie  organic  work  of  tho  schoolroom.  Scientists  were  pouring  out  stores  of 
new-found  knowledge;  but  the  introtluction  of  science  brought  additional  bur- 
dens, instead  of  blessings,  to  teachers  who  were  preparing  their  pupils  for  exami- 
nations to  test  their  knowledge. 

Nature  must  come  in  as  mind  nutrition,  tho  means  of  soul  action.  The  general 
theory  seemed  plain  enough.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  comforts,  luxuries,  means 
of  transportation,  the  means  of  sense  and  aesthetic  enjoyment,  come  from  nature. 
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The  great,  throbbing  world  of  man  is  fnll  of  nature's  prodncts.  The  universe  is 
Gk)d'8  manifestation  of  himself  to  his  children.  Creation  is  going  on  everywhere, 
in  earth,  air,  and  water.  Which  is  better,  a  job-made  text-book,  or  God's  writing 
on  and  in  all  that  is? 

The  question  was:  "How  may  nature  be  adapted  to  growing  minds,  to  hearts 
that  have  loved  and  lived  in  nature  until,  indeed,  they  entered  school?  '*  We  must 
confess  to  experiments,  failures,  and  almost  despair  in  attempting  to  adapt  to 
human  needs  that  which  seemed  so  grand  and  beautiful.  Everywhere  in  the 
initial  exi>erimentfl  was  the  blindness  of  the  knowledge  motive.  **  Things  must 
be  learned  thoroughly;''  and  a  natural  object  was  taken,  examined,  dissected, 
painted,  drawn — exhausted,  and  the  interest  of  the  children  exhausted  at  the 
same  time.  Another  way  must  be  found.  Prof.  H.  H.  Straight,  a  pupil  of  the 
great  scientist  and  educator,  Agassiz,  entered  ui)on  the  work  in  1883  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  which  all  too  soon  burned  out  his  valuable  life.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  large  vision,  a  prophet  in  very  truth.  It  was  found  th.it  mere  lalwratory  work 
was  not  close  enough  to  the  children;  nature  refuses  to  be  \iewed  in  bits  and  rags. 
A  leaf  or  a  twig  would  not  do;  the  child  must  have  the  whole  tree,  with  the  land 
around,  or  still  better  the  forest.  Field  excursions  with  their  wealth  of  observa- 
tion were  early  introduced.  Wootls,  swamps,  and  the  lake  shore  were  investigated 
witli  pencil  or  brush  in  hand. 

Failures  in  nature  study,  failures  that  were,  however,  prophecies,  were  the  rule, 
until  Wilbur  S.  Jackman  in  1889,  undertook  to  grapi^le  with  the  jiroblem.  The 
idea  of  thorough,  exhaustive  work  was  abandoned.  The  phenomena  of  the  "  roll- 
ing year**  were  taken  as  the  general  guides;  the  child  was  l)rought  into  loving 
contact  with  nature;  the  subjects  were  adaptinl  to  different  stages  of  child  growth; 
art  and  nature  were  correlated. 

We  have  taken  a  step,  and  only  a  step,  in  the  inexhaustilile  book. 

GKOGHAPHY. 

Geography  has  \yeen  and  is  for  the  most  part  the  memorizing  of  a  (conglomera- 
tion of  unrelated  statements.  Out  of  mists  and  semichaos  Ritter  and  Guyot 
have  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  earth.  Geographers  and  geologists  now  living 
have  taken  an  immense  step  in  advance.  It  is  now  ix)ssiblo  to  arrange  the  sub- 
ject in  pedagogical  order  for  adaptation,  by  teachers,  to  grades  and  to  individual 
conditions.  This  task  seems  stupendous  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  extent  of  knowle<lgo  from  which  the  intrinsic  may  be  selected.  Physiograph  y 
deals  with  the  forms  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  structure  of  man's  home;  geology, 
with  the  history  of  that  surface;  meteorology,  with  the  climatical  environment 
of  man;  political  geography  enters  directly  into  the  study  of  man  in  his  present 
conditions  of  social  life,  commerce,  arts,  progress,  education. 

There  are  in  reality  but  two  all-embracing  subjects  of  study,  nature  and  man. 
Gfeography  unites  these  two  subjects.  One  subject  explains  the  other;  without 
nature  man  is  nothing:  without  man  nature  Ls  useless.  Physiography,  the  intrinsic 
X)ortion  of  geography,  is  new  to  the  world  and  very  new  to  common  education. 

Images  of  the  earth's  surface  are  indisiK^nsable  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  closely 
correlated  subjects,  indeed  to  all  subjects  of  study.  This  mnressary  link  was  early 
an  exceedingly  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  We  were  driven  to  the  field 
for  answers  to  our  questions.  No  t-ext-book  could  take  the  place  of  the  actual 
objects.  We  found  marks  of  creation  everywhere — glaciers  had  done  their  won- 
derful work,  rivers  were  slowly  sculpturing  the  earth's  surface.  Scientists  in 
universities  had  found  treasures  in  field  work.  Why  should  children  wait  for  the 
last  steps  in  their  e<lucation  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  God's  open  book? 
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There  is  no  better  sign  of  the  weakness  of  education  than  nnjnst  and  nnwise^ 
discrimination  between  a  text  crammed  with  condensed  statements  and  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  truth  that  everywhere  surround  us  in  infinite  abundance.  There  is 
only  one  explanation  of  the  comparatively  fruitless  course,  and  that  is:  Knowl- 
edge as  an  end  demands  facts  or  statements  condensed  and  arranged  in  logical 
order,  which,  in  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  growth,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
illogical  and  unjiedagogical. 

This  explanation  is  made  to  show  how  gigantic  problems  arose  at  every  step  and 
on  every  side.  To  follow  the  quantity  plan  of  learning  would  have  been  very  sim- 
ple and  easy;  the  way  was  well  known  and  well  worn.  Tlie  majority  of  the  i)eo-' 
pie  were  satisfied  with  the  signs  of  knowledge  acquired;  the  high  schools  measured 
results  by  the  number  of  facts  acquired.  But  the  fact  remained  that  there  is  an 
immeasurable  distance  between  knowledge  as  such  and  character.  The  right* 
knowledge  at  the  right  stage  of  development  is  nutrition;  when  carried  into  action. 
it  is  self-expression,  the  manifestation  of  character.  It  is  the  question  of  daily 
bread  for  daily  needs,  infinite  in  possibilities. 

There  is  the  food— inexhaustible;  here  the  child,  his  soul  crying  out  for  nour- 
ishment.   Where  is  the  teacher? 

MAN. 

There  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  two  subjects  of  instruction — ^nature  and 
man.  These  two  subjects  are  a  perfect  unit  in  origin  and  purpose.  History  is  an 
imperfect  record  of  man's  life,  filled  with  facts,  prejudice,  fancy,  and  falsehood* 
Man,  as  a  subject,  is  larger  than  history,  comprehending,  as  he  does,  anthropo- 
logy, ethnology,  archaeology,  philology,  and  a  long  series  of  sciences  united  in 
philosophy. 

History,  properly  taught,  may  assist  in  the  study  of  man;  but  man  is  the  cen- 
tral subject  of  a  child's  observation  from  the  first  breath  to  the  last.  He  is  full  of 
exiKjriences  of  life  when  he  enters  the  schoolroom.  He  commands  the  teacher  to- 
go  into  higher  experiences  and  deeper  inferences.  This  means  a  never-ending, 
study  of  man  and  his  works  in  our  great  city.  Manufactures  without  end,  cov- 
ering an  immense  range  of  human  industries;  business,  commerce,  social  life, 
crowd  thick  and  fast  ui)on  us.  Here  again  arises  the  question:  '*  Shall  the  child 
get  his  knowledge  of  man  from  meager  statements  in  condensed  pages,  or  shall  he 
come  into  genuine  physical  contact  with  the  great  arteries  of  trade,  with  the  life 
all  around  of  building  and  making— the  paving  of  streets,  the  building  of  bridges,, 
and  all  the  vast  and  varied  activities  of  a  groat  city?'* 

Our  exx)eriments  prove  beyond  question  that  all  children  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  these  things.  Two  hours  in  a  great  rolling  mill  means  a  genuine 
and  profitable  study  of  history.  Such  a  study  prepares  children  for  the  story  of 
the  great  industrial  developments.  They  are  ready  to  appreciate  great  inventions 
and  to  reverence  the  inventors.  They  observe  men  at  work;  they  feel  the  value 
of  work,  and  honor  labor.  The  citizen  should  know  something  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives,  and  this  knowledge  comes  best  from  actual  contact.  Again,  there 
is  the  thrilling  history  that  the  newspaper  brings  us.  The  geography  of  Cuba,  of 
the  Philippines,  or  the  Transvaal,  makes  contemporary  history  interesting  and 
profitable.  Education  should  prepare  one  to  study,  to  understand,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  life  on  our  glol>e  that  now  is.  Manila  leads  back  to  the  great  Armada; 
the  present  state  of  man  is  the  outcome  of  the  past.  The  railroad  bridge  near  the- 
schoolhouse  is  a  very  complicated  structure,  the  evolution  of  centuries  of  bridge 
building.  Observation  of  that  bridge  leads  to  the  question  of  how  primitive  man 
made  bridges.  Without  discussing  the  vexed  question  of  racial  culture,  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  delight  children  take  in  the  life  of  primitive  man,  in  early 
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homes,  in  lionses,  weax)ons,  ntcnsilB,  art,  is  xinivcrsul.  Thiis  evolntion  means  to 
them  the  OTolutioii  of  the  tools,  homes,  the  furnishings  of  man. 

Myth  is  the  heginning  of  history,  and  every  child  goes  throngh  a  stage  of  myth 
life.  Spiritual  life  in  history  has  its  roots  in  myth,  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the 
child.  Literature  is  the  beacon  light  of  history.  Miss  Rice,  head  of  the  de])art- 
ment  of  history  and  literature,  made  out  course  after  course  and  programme  after 
programme,  all  of  them  tentative  but  profitable. 

That  maii*s  life  may  enter  and  influence  the  child's  life  as  daily  bread  is  a  jiossi- 
bility  which  ox>ens  great  vistas  of  educational  progress,  fraught  with  deep  sig- 
nificance to  humanity. 

CONCENTRATION  AND  CORRKLATION. 

A  body  of  teachers  working  together  honestly  and  earnestly  for  the  good  of 
children  will  \)e  sure  to  find  something  better  at  every  step.  The  best  in  educa- 
tional principles  tliat  we  as  a  fa'julty  have  found  may  bo  summed  up  under  con- 
centration and  correlation. 

Pedagogical  concentration  is  the  bringing  to  bear  of  the  will,  the  reason,  and 
of  all  that  makes  up  personal  thought  and  energy,  upon  character  building  or 
citizenship,  as  the  end  .and  aim  of  education.  Concentration  is  reinforced  a 
thousandfold  when  an  entire  faculty  unites  for  one  purpose. 

Citizenship,  or  its  correlative,  community  life,  demands  that  knowledge  and 
that  skill  which  make  tlie  social  life  of  each  as  full  and  as  rich  as  possible;  it 
demands  that  work  and  play  which  the  little  community  needs  day  by  day. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  knowledge,  and  the  problem  is:  **  What  knowledge 
does  tlie  class  or  the  school  need  for  the  best  life?  '* 

Selection  on  this  basis  from  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  is  of  paramount 
importance.  The  selection  of  subjects  of  study  is  not  hedged  in  by  the  formal 
classifications  of  knowledge;  indeed,  correlation  means  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barriers  of  classification.  To  illustrate:  When  a  tree  is  a  subject  of  study  it 
should  be  observed  in  its  entire  environment  of  earth,  air,  and  water.  Thus 
geography,  meteorology,  and  mineralogy  converge  in  the  study  of  ont*  object. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  correlation  is  by  contrast.  Knowledge,  as  an 
end,  seems  to  make  the  isolation  of  subjects  a  necessity  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  quantities  of  knowledge  in  a  given  time.  Tlierefore,  in  departmental 
teaching,  subjects  as  closely  related  as  geography  and  history,  or  botany  and 
mineralogj',  very  often  have  no  relation  whatever  in  the  minds  of  stndonts.  The 
tendency  in  knowledge  getting  has  been  classification  into  subdivisions,  the  si)lit- 
ting  up  of  topics  or  subjects.  It  is  a  simple  psychological  fact— indeed,  it  is 
common  sense— that  the  strength  of  a  thought  lies  in  its  relations.  The  unfor- 
tunate struggle  to  pass  examinations  has  suggested  the  de\-ice  of  compacting  and 
isolating  subjects. 

One  of  the  first  mental  processes  that  attracted  the -attention  of  the  faculty  was 
that  of  reading.  The  line  of  discussion  was  somewhat  as  follows:  **  Reading  is 
thinking,  imaging.  It  should  therefore  always  have  a  content  of  educative 
thought.  The  observation  and  study  of  man  and  nature  furnish  the  mind  with 
growing  images.  Reading  expands  the  images  and  brings  them  together  in  a 
unity.  Is  it  possible  to  make  reading  educative  at  every  step?  or,  in  other  words, 
can  reading  bo  made  from  first  to  last  a  potent  means  of  sj-n  thesis  and  reflection?  " 
Then  arose  the  crucial  question:  **  Is  it  possible  to  teach  children  the  art  of  read- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  hold  them  to  educative  thinking?  "  We  were  teacliing 
nature,  geography,  history,  literature— subjects  full  of  interest— to  which  rr»ad- 
ing  could  hi}  correlate<l.  Tlie  theory  stood  the  test,  and  one  step  in  correlation 
was  taken.    The  time  given  to  learning  to  read  Iwcame  time  given  to  study. 
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Spelling,  the  incnbus  and  bngbear  of  school,  came  in  for  consideration.  Is  it 
XX)8sible  to  learn  to  spell  and  at  the  same  tim^  express  edncatiTe  thong^t  hj  writ- 
ing? Articulation,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  idioms  are  acquired  by  the 
expression  of  thought.  Why  not  the  correct  form  of  written  words  by  an  analo- 
gous process?  From  first  to  last  the  nutritive  subjects  of  man  and  nature  demand 
an  immense  amount  of  expression  by  means  of  the  pen.  Writing  has  the  tend- 
ency to  unite  images,  to  quicken  thought  power,  and  to  strengthen  memory.  All 
writing  should  be  correct  in  verbal  forms.  Is  it  not  possible  to  learn  to  spell 
while  expressing  thought  in  writing?  If  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  how  much  valuable  time  may  be  saved! 

Long  practice  has  shown  that  these  questions  may  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. There  are  now  and  then  failures  in  teaching  children  to  sx>ell  on  the  plan 
of  correlation,  but  such  failures  may  be  charged  in  general  to  defective  teaching 
or  to  neglect  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

The  doctrine  of  Delsarte  carried  us  another  long  step  in  correlation.  Mrs. 
Parker  taught  that  kind  of  elocution  which  trains  the  body  to  be  immediately 
responsive  to  the  soul.  Oral  reading  is  the  direct  motor  discharge  of  thought  and 
action,  enhanced  by  the  action  of  the  whole  body.  Thus  si)eech,  including  oral 
reading,  and  thought  may  be  correlated.  This  seems  simple,  yet  wo  all  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  elocution  has  been  to  many  the  training  of  the  voice,  wholly 
isolated  from  the  images  in  consciousness. 

If  childlike  spontaneity  may  be  continued  and  maintained  in  si)eech,  why  not 
in  writing,  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing?  Art,  so  called,  has  entered  the 
American  schools  under  the  plea  of  industrial  necessity.  It  came  with  the  stiff- 
est  formalism  behind  it,  was  isolated  from  all  earthly  things,  and  its  use  neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  pupil  could  understand.  It  consisted  in  copying  copies  or  in 
drawing  meaningless  models.  It  is  absurd  to  call  this  art.  It  never  made  an 
artist  or  cultivated  a  love  of  art. 

Expression  has  three  functions,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  It  trains  the 
body  in  skill,  reacts  on  and  strengthens  consciousness,  and,  above  all,  makes 
expressicn  an  immediate  means  of  genuine  thought  manifestation.  The  higher 
the  puri)OS3  the  greater  the  stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  the  body  and  to  the 
enhancement  of  mental  images.  This  is  tmo  only  when  soul,  mind,  and  body 
act  as  a  unity,  the  end  controlling  action;  motive,  image,  and  self-expression 
following  each  the  other  in  imme<liate  succession. 

i  The  above  statement  was  the  outcome  of  many  long  discussions,  which  were 
followed  by  exi)eriment8  and  trials.  When  we  were  teaching  nature  study,  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  8i)eech  and  writing  were  commonly  used  modes  of  expression. 
To  these  were  added  making,  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing.  Each  mode  of 
expression  had  its  sjwcial  relative  function.  The  question  that  came  up  again 
and  again  was:  "Is  it  possible  for  pupils  to  acquire  adequate  technique  in  art 
through  the  exercise  of  skill  under  the  immediate  impulses  of  educative  thought?  " 
The  answer  came  slowly  all  along  the  line:  **  Thought  and  expression  need  not  be 
divorced.  Expression  will  grow  with  thought,  and  thought  with  expression. 
Under  good  teaching,  it  may  be  made  better  and  better  at  every  step."  The 
correlation  of  thought  with  all  the  modes  of  expression  is  a  great  pedagogical 
truth.    We  scarcely  **  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment,'*  but  the  healing  came. 

Every  teacher  holding  an  ideal  inexhaustible  in  suggestion  of  better  things 
became  a  discoverer.  The  best  that  went  into  the  school  almost  invariably  came 
from  a  teacher  who  had  studied  the  needs  of  pupils  and  sought  to  supply  them. 
In  1884  Prof.  H.  H.  Straight  introduced  an  idea  that  led  to  much  thought  and 
practice.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  arithmetic  should  be  used  in  all  studies, 
and,  in  the  use,  be  mastered.    The  reasons  for  this  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  one  function  of  arithmetic  is  measuring  quantities. 
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2.  In  real  life — in  home,  industry,  commerce— nothing  can  be  done  well  withont 
the  use  of  nnmber  or  measuring.  Number  is  an  indispensable  fat^tor  in  all  work; 
in  fact,  without  numl^r  progress  would  be  impossible.  In  school  no  subject  can 
he  readily  understood  without  the  continuous  use  of  number.  Physics,  chemis- 
try, geography,  and  even  history  are  full  of  questions  in  number.  In  every 
lesson  there  are  problems  that  involve  the  exact  limitations  of  quantity.  All 
constructive  activities  must  include  niunljer,  for  accuracy,  exactness,  proportion, 
and  symmetry  demand  measuring. 

The  problem  may  be  stated  in  this  way:  Which  is  better  (1)  to  learn  number 
as  a  subject  by  itself  in  order  to  prepare  for  its  practical  application,  or  (2)  to 
learn  number  by  and  in  its  application? 

The  handling  of  objeirts  in  teivching  is  now  considered  necessary.  So  blocks, 
sticks,  and  all  kinds  of  count-ers  are  used  in  the  best  schools.  The  use,  however, 
of  these  counters  and  quantities  is  of  no  worth  to  the  pupils  beyond  the  mere 
measuring.  *  The  pupils  do  not.  through  the  use  of  magnitudes,  see  or  feel  any 
intrinsic  merit  in  the  exercise.  But  the  moment  tliey  measure  for  some  higher 
aim,  their  interest  is  immensely  increa.sed,  and  the  facts  of  number  become  a  part 
of  themselves.  It  needs  little  explanation  to  prove  that,  when  a  human  being  out- 
side of  school  is  working  toward  some  definite  end,  he  uses  all  the  means  within 
his  reach.     Why  not  give  our  children  the  same  opportunity? 

We  took  a  good  step  toward  correlating  arithmetic  with  all  other  subjects,  but 
only  a  st^p;  very  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  to  prove  or  disprove  the  theory. 
Habits  of  teaching  under  the  *' knowledge  aim'' have  powerful  binding  force. 
*'  So  much  in  so  much  time  "  means,  '*  I  must  exclude  all  except  the  definite  facts  to 
be  learned. ' '  The  character  aim  demands  that  every  thing  shall  be  brought  in  which 
will  concentrate  and  expand  ideas  and  develop  right  habits.  Personally  I  am 
entirely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

The  more  we  studied  concentration  the  more  important  the  doctrine  became 
to  us.  Vistas  to  be  explored,  new  details,  fresh  correlations,  appeared  on  all 
sides.  We  felt  that  we  had  entered  upon  a  work  infinite  in  possibilities.  The 
most  important  gain  is  in  the  immense  economy  of  personal  energy.  This  may 
be  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  The  art  of  reading  is  mastered  by  using  written  and  printc<l  words  from  first 
to  last  as  direct  mea-ns  of  educative  thinking. 

2.  Arithmetic  is  learned  by  the  measurements  actually  needed  in  the  study  of 
subjects,  as,  for  example,  in  manual  training. 

3.  Skill  in  all  modes  of  expression  is  developed  by  continual  practical  exercise 
in  the  immediate  manifestation  of  thought.  This  applies  to  PX>eech,  oral  reading, 
writing,  manual  training,  and  music;  for — 

4.  The  correlation  of  the  modes  of  expression  by  which  skill  in  one  mode  is 
obtained  enhances  the  educative  value  of  skill  in  all  the  other  modes. 

5.  All  the  8ul)stantial  subjects  have  an  intrinsic  correlation.  History  makes  an 
imperative  demand  for  geography.  Orography  is  useless  without  history.  Geol- 
ogy is  the  history  of  geography.  Mineralogy  is  the  study  of  the  changes  through 
which  the  mat<?rial  passers,  and  which  result  is  geography.  Biology  is  the  study 
of  life  made  possible  by  inorganic  matter.  Sociology  is  the  study  of  the  environ- 
ment and  home  of  man.  The  child  begins  the  study  of  all  these  subjects  before 
he  enters  school.  Under  the  principle  of  correlati<m  this  study  is  continued.  In 
mind  growth  all  the  energies  of  the  pupil  are  engaged  upon  the  direct  study  of 
the  substantial  subjects.  In  laboratories,  in  field  excursions,  in  lxK)ks,  museums, 
and  industries,  everywhere,  reading  enters  as  a  reenforcement  of  thought  i)ower, 
as  a  means  of  concentrating  and  expanding  Images.  Arithmetic  is  an  integral 
factor  in  all  investigations,  (jxperiments,  and  study.  Tlie  modes  of  expression  are 
constantly  used  for  their  reactive  influence  upon  consciousness,  in  relating  and 
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strengthening  images.    In  moral  growth,  under  the  ideal  of  commnnity  life,  self- 
expression  is  made  ethical  action. 

All  this  was  by  no  means  accomplished  in  practice,  but  enongh  was  done  to 
show  plainly  what  may  be  done  in  the  future  by  better  teaching. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  pedagogics  of  language  are  by  no  means  settled.  As  a  faculty,  we  grappled 
with  the  various  problems  that  language  teaching  involves.  It  is  needless  to 
describe  technical  grammar,  or  the  thin  dilution  of  grammar  called  language 
teaching.  What  language  pedagogics  was  and  is,  and  its  results,  everyone  who 
has  been  a  pupil  in  our  schools  well  knows. 

What  the  blood  is  to  the  body  language  is  to  social  life.  Language,  both  oral 
and  written,  should  be  correct,  strong,  terse,  clear,  and  graceful.  It  should  be  a 
great  power  in  the  one  who  uses  it  and  of  great  influence  for  good  to  those  who 
hear  or  read  it.  How  may  speech  and  writing  be  developed  in  the  best  jwssible 
way? 

The  study  of  the  substantial  subjects,  man  and  nature,  demands  at  every  st«p 
a  fullness  of  both  si)eech  and  writing.  The  recitation  is  a  feeans  by  which  teacher 
and  pupil  help  each  other  to  think  earnestly,  honestly,  and  i)ersistently.  Each 
pupil  is  called  upon,  from  first  to  last,  to  use  his  best  efforts  in  speech.  His  lan- 
guage must  be  his  own,  and  must  be  si)ontaneous;  that  is,  must  spring  immedi- 
ately from  educative  thought. 

How  may  language  be  developed  along  the  line  of  least  resistance?  Is  it  by 
studying  technical  grammar,  by  writing  and  speaking  countless  correct  but  unre- 
lated sentences,  or  by  taking  it  warm  from  the  child's  soul  and  correcting  it, 
shaping  it  into  what  it  should  be?  Is  it  not  possible,  under  good  teaching,  to 
make  language  the  warp  of  all  exercises,  both  oral  and  written?  If  pupils  repeat 
verbatim  what  they  have  learned;  if  there  is  no  investigation,  experiment,  original 
research;  if  the  controlling  motive  is  not  to  help  others,  then  the  plan  of  developing 
language  under  the  impulse  of  intrinsic  thought  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Our  faculty  tried  the  plan  suggested.  Both  8i)eech  and  written  language  were 
used  as  we  used  making,  modeling,  painting,  and  drawing.  Whenever  a  sugges- 
tion, definition,  mle,  or  any  detail  of  technical  grammar  was  needed  to  enhance 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  expressed  thought,  it  was  given.  Perhaps  I  am  saying 
this  too  positively.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  the  rule  just  named  into 
continual  execution.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  growth  and  development  of 
language  with  our  pupils  was  far  better  than  under  the  technical  grammar  plan. 
We  as  teachers  have  been  the  victims  of  a  very  imi)erfect  plan  of  language  teach- 
ing, as  a  consequence  of  which  our  own  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  language  is  not 
er^ual  to  the  new  and  higher  demands. 

CHILD    STUDY. 

The  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  child  and  his  destiny.  This  destiny  is  civiliza- 
tion and  all  that  this  word  implies.  The  march  of  civilization  means  better 
homes,  better  society,  l>etter  institutions,  and  a  higher  spiritual  life.  The  child 
is  God's  contribution  to  civilization. 

Self-realization  consists  in  improving  the  condition  of  mankind  through  personal 
effort.  True  educ:ition  brings  the  child  into  direct  contact  with  the  problems  of 
civilization,  adapting  them  gradually  to  growing  power.  The  teacher  presents 
the  conditions,  creates  the  environment  best  adapted  to  self-realization.  Klnowl- 
edge  of  the  child's  nature,  of  the  laws  of  his  growth,  of  the  necessities  of  his  best 
living,  of  the  actions  that  should  be  aroused  and  sustained,  and  of  those  that 
should  be  inhibited,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the  pedagogical 
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environment.  The  more  the  t<?acher  knows  of  children  in  general  and  of  a  child 
in  particular  the  better  he  can  move  his  pupils  in  and  towar<l  hu  ideal.  Froebel, 
Comenius,  and  Pestalozzi  were  students  of  children;  hence  their  epoch-making 
reforms.  All  real  reforms  of  education  in  the  past  have  sprung  from  child  study, 
and  future  educational  i)rogress  will  si)ring  from  the  same  source. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  come  to  us  through  laboratory  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  in  i)hysiological  psychology  a  more  or  less  scientific  child 
study.  Our  faculty  was  ready  to  receive  the  help  ho  freely  and  so  abundantly 
offered,  for  thia  help  was  in  a  line  with  our  studies  and  iliscussious. 

The  practice  school  received  quite  a  number,  proportionately,  of  defect tives  and 
dull  or  backward  children.  In  the  absence  of  all  unhealthful  comiwtition  or 
rivalry  the  teachers  were  able  by  means  of  manual  and  physical  training,  nature 
study,  a  large  variety  of  work  and  play,  and  close  individual  attention,  to  make 
the  school  of  great  assistance  to  them.  The  teachers  were  glad  to  have  these 
unfortxmates  in  their  class  rooms.  It  is  well  known  that  many  good  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching  have  come  from  attempts  to  help  defectives. 
Two  deaf  mutes,  now  successful  in  professional  life,  graduated  from  our  practice 
school.  • 

Child  study  brought  us  the  truth  which  we  had  long  susi)ected,  that  all  really  dull 
and  l>ackward  cliildren  are  so  from  some  defect  of  body  or  brain;  in  a  word,  from 
some  physical  abnormality.  Dull  children  through  the  ages  have  been  scolded, 
flogged,  nagged,  driven  to  despair  by  both  parents  and  teachers.  DuUness  was 
attributed  to  inner  depravity.  This  one  revelation  of  child  study  is  enough  to 
make  it  forever  glorious.  Instead  of  flogging  there  comes  a  sweet,  strong  sym- 
pathy for  the  victims  of  inherited  or  accjuired  weakness.  The  school,  we  found, 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  most  cases.  The  right  work  and  play,  jihysical  exercise, 
beautiful  music,  with  great  patience,  will  do  much.  Our  record  with  defectives, 
if  written,  would  be  very  instructive. 

The  discovery  of  ** nascent  periods"  is  of  untold  value  to  teachers.  The  term 
simply  defined  means  that  the  kind  and  direction  of  a  cliild's  activities,  mental 
and  physical,  are  determined  stag3  by  stage  by  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  l)ody  and  the  brain.  Creei>ing,  walking,  talking  are  activities  arouse<l  and 
sustained  by  the  different  stages  of  physical  development.  The  inferences  are  of 
eixceeding  value  in  teaching.  The  time  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  is  determined  by  the  physical  and  mental  jwwer  which  the  child 
is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  these  activiti^.  If  the  child  is  forced,  the  result  is 
weakness.     If  the  time  is  put  off  too  long,  there  is  a  loss  of  ix>wer. 

By  understanding  more  clearly  the  interdei)endence  of  body  and  mind  we  were 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  physical  training  should  have  a  very  prominent  place  in 
school;  that  play  is  the  very  best  of  physical  training,  and  more,  that  play  is  the 
very  best  preparation  for  study.  Under  the  splendid  leadership  of  Carl  J.  Kroh 
it  was  irt-oved  that  the  child  most  skillful  in  physical  exercise  is  strongest  in  all 
other  schix>l  work. 

Cliild  study  brought  us  much  that  was  rich  with  suggestion  and  prescription, 
but.  l)est  of  all,  it  made  us  more  sympathetic,  more  patient  and  thoughtful  with 
all  our  pupils.  We  studied  and  watched  them  and  discriminated  l)etween  real 
growth  and  dt.'lusive  appearances  of  growth.  A  great  flood  of  genuine  humanity 
has  come  into  the  lives  of  our  children,  much  of  it  through  child  study  and 
through  the  heart  of  its  great  advocate.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

In  1883  the  school  was  meagerly  furnished  Tvith  ai)paratus,  books,  coUec-tions, 
and  other  illustrative  material.  There  were  a  few  specimens  of  l)irds,  a  fair  col- 
lection of  minerals,  and  some  apparatus  for  teaching  physics.  The  Elx^rhartonian 
Society  had  collected  about  250  books.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  school 
now  has  an  excellent  all-around  equipment:  Thirteen  thousand  carefully  selected 
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volumes  in  the  library,  card  catalogued  and  arranged  for  use;  the  largest  school 
collection  of  pictures  in  the  world,  and  a  very  large  9ycloi)edia  of  newspaper 
clippings.  The  picture  collection  and  the  newspaper  cycloi)edia  are  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Stuart  Parker.  Many  of  the  collections,  mineralogical  and  anthro- 
pological, also  were  made  by  Mrs.  Parker. 

No  other  bit  of  equipment  over  came  into  the  school  from  which  so  much  sub- 
stantial benefit,  was  derived  as  from  the  printing  press.  The  printing  began  in 
a  small  way.  There  was  great  need  of  reading  lessons  which  would  directly 
enhance  the  value  of  thought  acquired  by  investigations,  experiments,  field  excur- 
sions, and  other  study.  The  lessons  in  the  text-book  did  not  enter  the  child's 
apperception.  After  the  use  for  a  w\iile  of  a  mimeograph,  a  hectograph,  and 
other  duplicating  devices  at  last  a  small  printing  press  was  purchased,  with  a  font 
or  two  of  type.  Out  of  this  has  grown  a  very  fairly  equipped  printing  establish- 
ment. The  printing  of  reading  lessons  was  a  great  success,  and  the  use  of  the 
tyi)e  by  no  means  ended  with  the  new  and  fresh  reading  matter. 

Under  the  knowledge  ideal  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  a  course  of  study 
an  orderly  and  logical  arrangement  of  subjects,  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  form  in 
an  ordinary  curriculum.  Under  the  ideal  described  above  the  making  of  a  course 
of  study  is  an  evolution,  a  constant  and  careful  revision,  made  possible  and  neces- 
sary by  the  insight  of  the  teacher  and  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty.  Details  must  be  continually  changed  or  eliminated  and  new  ele- 
ments and  factors  introduced.  The  printing  office  has  been  of  very  great  assist- 
ance in  the  evolution  of  courses  of  study. 

In  1895  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  published  tlie  first  course  of  study  on 
the  basis  of  correlation  and  under  the  ideal  of  community  life.  This  courso  of 
study  was  to  us  a  basis,  or,  rather,  a  starting  point.  Each  department  once  in  three 
weeks  made  outlines  for  the  practice-school  training  class.  These  outlines  con- 
tained subject-matter,  with  suggestions  about  illustrative  material  for  adaptation, 
for  methods,  and  devices,  and  a  complete  list  of  references  for  study.  The  critic 
teachers  prepared  outlines  for  one  month's  work,  using  the  outlines  of  the  special 
teachers  as  a  general  basis  for  class  adaptation.  These  outlines  contained  criti- 
cisms, suggestions,  directions,  and  references.  This  valuable  printed  matter  kept 
the  whole  faculty  informed  as  to  the  work  of  each  of  its  members,  throwing  it 
open  to  criticism  and  discussion.  It  was  also  the  best  kind  of  periodical  text-book 
for  the  training  classes,  giving  them  full  directions  for  study,  research,  and  investi- 
gation in  i»reparing  their  practice  work.  Besides  this,  the  syllabi  for  the  faculty 
meetings  were  presented  and  given  to  the  training  classes,  this  tending  to  unite 
l)oth  students  and  teachers  in  one  purpose — the  study  of  education. 

Two  imi)rovements  of  very  great  value  were  made  last  spring  by  the  board  of 
education.  One  was  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  department,  by  which 
Fr(X?bers  methods  may  better  p(»rmeate  the  whole  school.  The  second  innovation 
eclipses  all  others.  It  is  the  introduction  of  a  two-year  course  in  place  of  the  one- 
year  course.  This  means  that  in  the  future  the  city  and  the  county  will  receive 
from  the  school  better  teachers  than  they  ever  had  before.  One  year  is  altogether 
too  short  a  time  in  wliich  to  train  young  men  and  women  in  the  art  of  all  arts. 
The  board  of  education  in  making  this  change  took  a  great  step  in  advance. 

The  plan  of  admitting  students  is  by  no  metms  satisfactory.  Ninety  i)er  cent — 
the  average  high-school  standing  required  for  admission — means  very  little,  and 
an  examination  much  less.  Neither  method  insures  such  students  as  should  be 
trained  for  the  high  office  of  teacher.  The  principal  and  the  faculty  of  a  high 
school,  after  four  years'  observation  of  their  students,  ought  to  be  able  to  decide 
who  would  make  good  teachers  after  two  years  of  normal  training. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  the  many  friends  wlio  have  stood  by  the 
school  in  its  struggles  for  progress.     The  "list  of  strong  friends  and  earnest 
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defenders  is  a  long  and  precious  one,  consisting  of  superintendents  and  members 
of  school  boards,  l)oth  county  and  city,  and  of  i)arents  and  citizens.  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  mention  one  whose  name  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list — 
Dr.  Alfred  H.  Champlin,  of  Englewood.  Above  all,  I  desire  to  express  my  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  the  earnest,  self-sacrificing  band  of  teachers  who  believed  in 
the  ideal  of  ideals  and  to  it  devoted  the  best  in  their  lives. 

No  other  step  in  my  life  has  given  me  greater  pain  than  to  leave  the  school  I 
love,  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself  heart  and  soul  for  sixteen  years.  Nothing 
but  a  profound  belief  that  I  can  do  greater  good  elsewhere  induced  me  to  break 
the  bonds  that  bind  me  to  the  children  I  love  and  to  the  graduates  who,  I  sin- 
cerely pray,  will  bravely  fight  the  battles  for  God's  little  ones. 

What  has  been  gained?  Very  much.  One  step  has  been  taken  in  changing 
from  the  old,  mediaeval  ideals — the  ideals  of  monarchs  and  aristocrats — to  the  ideal 
of  self-government,  citizenship,  a  higher  community  life.  Not  with  the  gmis  of 
Dewey  and  Sampson,  not  with  armies  and  navies  will  the  inner,  the  decisive 
battles  of  freedom  be  fought.  Our  city,  our  country  depends  for  its  future  on 
the  teacher  and  the  school,  the  school  that  insures  the  future  by  training  the 
future  citizen. 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  SERVICES  HELD  IN  MEMORY  OF 
COLONEL  PARKER  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  MARCH 
6,  1902. « 

BY   PRESIDENT   WILLIAM   R.  HARPER. 

Many  lives  contain  tragedies  greater  and  sadder  than  the  tragedy  which  marks 
the  end;  but  in  the  life  that  has  just  closed,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  the  greatest 
tragedy  has  been  that  in  which  it  ended. 

The  life  of  our  friend  was  never  a  smooth  one,  as  lives  go.  With  his  tempera- 
ment it  could  not  have  l>eeu  expocte<l  to  l»e  smooth;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  an  unhappy  life,  nor  was  it  one  devoid  of  meaning  to  himself  and  to  his 
friends.  Few  men,  probably,  have  found  greater  satisffiction  in  life;  for  it  was 
his  determined  purpose  to  make  of  it  as  much  as  possible — a  purpose  the  execu- 
tion of  which  assisted  many  and  injured  none. 

The  Colonel's  life  was  a  varied  one.  As  soldier,  student,  teacher,  as  leader, 
administrator,  and  thinker,  he  filled  at  various  times  positions  of  high  resi)onsi- 
bility.  There  was  a  certain  brusqueness  in  his  voice  and  manner  wtich  some, 
perhaps,  did  not  understand  and  with  which  they  were  not  in  sympathy;  but 
even  those  who  were  in  the  outer  circle  of  his  acquaintanceship  knew  that  this 
was  only  an  external  physical  expression  which  did  not  represent  his  heart. 

To  me  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  prophet  than  a  philosopher.  The  courage 
and  the  strength  which  he  exi)ended  in  fighting  for  the  highest  ideals  of  educa- 
tional work,  against  opposition  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  marked  the  pro- 
phetic character.  His  singleness  of  purjiose  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  held 
so  dear  were  most  striking;  but  t<:)  those  who  Imew  him  they  were  only  natural. 
His  mind  was  alert  and  always  vigorous,  widely  interested  and  full  of  vision. 
His  greatest  strength  lay  in  the  wonderful  power  given  him  to  sympathize  with 
others;  to  enter  into  and  to  appreciate  the  experiences  of  other^3. 

His  love  for  childi-en  was  extraordinary,  and  this  single  factor  controlled  his 
thinking  and  his  life.  Nor  was  it  love  for  children  in  the  abstract.  The  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  studied  the  growth  and  development  of  a  i>articular  child,  the 
interest  manifested  in  each  individual,  w^re  the  truest  expression  of  the  joy  and 
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gladness  which  seemed  to  fill  his  sonl  in  its  close  commnnion  with  child  life. 
These,  at  all  events,  were  some  of  the  strong  x)ecnliarities  of  this,  our  friend,  who 
has  been  taken  from  ns. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  sits,  with  his  hands  crossed,  listening  with  supreme 
delight  to  the  expressions  of  child  thought,  one  following  the  other,  each  illus- 
trating some  phase  of  the  child  nature.  I  can  hear  hinu  now,  speaking  strongly 
and  enthusiastically  of  the  possibilities  of  child  work;  of  the  greatness  and  the 
nobility  of  the  profession  of  child  culture.  And  I  remember  how,  during  the  last 
months,  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  centered  on  the  thought  and  the  conception 
of  the  buildinsrs  for  the  School  of  Education;  how  he  waited,  so  long  and  so 
patiently,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  ideal  to  be 
realized  in  the  future. 

He  was  a  man  of  sux)erb  idealism,  unmindful  of  the  present,  provided  that  there 
seemed  to  be  promise  of  a  greater  future;  never  moved  by  motives  of  exi)ediency, 
but  holding  out  before  himself,  as  well  as  those  associated  with  him,  a  high  and 
splendid  ideal  toward  the  realization  of  which  he  made  the  most  earnest  effort; 
and  in  this  is  found  the  tragedy  of  the  situation. 

It  was  the  realization  of  his  most  extravagant  hopes  when  a  broad-minded 
woman  came  to  his  assistance  and  placed  within  his  reach  the  means  with  which 
to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  plans.  How  unexpected;  how  generous;  what 
possibilities  it  furnished!  And  then  came  the  union  with  the  university,  which, 
to  him,  signified  broader  lines  and  still  greater  jwssibilities.  The  building  plans 
revised  and  enlarged;  his  interest  in  it  all  and  his  devotion  to  it  all  through  these 
months;  the  tender  and  sympathetic  regard  of  the  old  trustees,  every  care  being 
taken  to  secure  for  him  and  his  work  the  most  favorable  environment,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  peculiar  and  deep  appreciation  of  the  favor  and  courtesy  thus 
extended  to  him.  And  now  he  is  gone,  while  the  work  is  hardly  begun.  Three 
more  years,  and  he  could  have  died  in  i)eace,  with  all  his  efforts  rewarded,  his 
ideas  formulated,  himself  seeing  the  walls  of  the  magnificent  group  of  buildings 
which  are  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  his  thinking  and  his  work.  Could  anything  be 
more  sad?  And  yet  he  turned  the  soil  for  these  buildings  last  June,  and  he  spoke 
the  first  words  uttered  upon  the  grounds  of  the  great  school  which  through  all 
the  years  will  l>ear  the  stamp  of  his  influence.  Could  we  have  known  that  day 
what  was  to  be,  how  even  more  solemn  and  significant  the  occasion  would  have 
seemed! 


BY  ALBERT  G.   LANE. 
District  Super intendvut^  Public  Schools^  Chicago. 

Colonel  Parker  came  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  rapid  growth  in  this  city  and  county  and  when  about  300  teachers  were 
needed  annually  to  supply  the  increased  demand  and  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  retired  from  the  service.  This  demand  brought  many  experienced  teachers 
here  who  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the  normal  school  and 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  **  new  education  '* 
as  enunciated  by  Colonel  Parker.  The  high-school  graduates  who  desired  to 
teach  in  the  county  were  reciuired  to  take  one  year  of  professional  training  before 
they  could  become  teachers.  From  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  this  county  he 
strongly  molded  and  influenced  the  ideas,  the  motives,  plans,  and  methods  of  all 
who  came  under  his  instruction.  Nearly  every  graduate  of  his  school  commenced 
teaching  with  high  ideals  of  the  teacher's  mission  and  a  quickened  power  to 
arouse  in  children  a  keen,  natural  interest  in  any  work  which  was  undertaken. 
His  graduates  became  observers  and  students  of  child  nature.    They  sought  to 
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lead  the  nnf  olding  i)owers  of  childhood  inio  channels  of  activity  that  wonld  make 
them  observant  of  things,  their  relations,  and  nses.  They  gave  new  life  to  the 
child's  efforts  by  oi)ening  up  various  forms  of  constmctive  work,  by  making 
drawing  a  delight  to  chihlren  as  a  langnage  for  expressing  thought.  They  made 
the  study  of  geography  full  of  intense  interest  by  the  lessons  in  science,  by  visit- 
ing and  observing  the  surrounding  country,  by  examining  and  studying  the 
products  of  the  soil,  their  growth,  and  the  changes  necessary  to  convert  them  to 
man^s  use. 

His  graduates  learned  to  make  reading  a  great  means  of  growth  and  culture, 
relating  it  to  some  subject  or  object  which  was  of  attractive  interest,  something 
which  the  child  was  anxious  to  know.  Many  books  furnishing  information  were 
brought  int^3  the  sc^hoolroom,  and  the  children  learned  to  use  them.  History,  no 
longer  memorized  by  the  page,  was  made  a  delight  to  children  as  they  read  stories 
of  the  children  of  other  lands,  their  dress,  customs,  and  homes;  of  men's  travels 
and  achievements;  of  their  struggles  to  build  a  nati(m  where  each  citizen  should 
have  a  chance  to  develop  all  that  was  highest  and  best  in  him. 

Colonel  Parker  impressed  his  graduates  with  the  value  of  each  life  as  a  factor 
in  building  uj)  and  maintaining  the  social  well-being  of  any  community.  The 
central  thought  of  all  his  teaching  was  mutual  responsibility  and  fr^dom  of  the 
individual  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  truth.  Truth  frees  from  bondage.  His 
graduatt»s  were  trained  to  ally  themselves  to  all  public  movements  for  the  com- 
mon good  in  the  phvces  where  they  taught.  The  people  were  brought  to  feel  that 
they  had  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Old  and  young  were  frequently  brought 
together  and  ma<le  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  unity  in  all  true  growth  and 
advancement. 

I  will  not  attemi)t  to  enumerate  all  the  changes  that  have  grown  into  our  edu- 
cational work  as  the  result  of  Colonel  Parker's  labors  during  the  last  seventeen 
years.  During  that  time  about  twelve  hundred  t<?achers  have  been  graduated, 
and  many  others  have  taken  i>artial  courses,  have  studied  his  principles  of  educa- 
tion, Jind  adapted  many  of  his  methods.  Tlie  schools  of  Cliicago  and  Cook  County 
bear  the  evidences  of  more  rational  developing  and  inspiring  work  with  the  chil- 
dren. Their  lives  have  l)een  made  brighter  by  the  transforming  influences  of 
wiser,  better  teacliing. 

Colonel  Parker's  work  and  influence  have  not  been  confined  to  this  vicinity.  In 
those  great  annual  institutes  which  were  held,  averaging  for  several  years  from 
500  to  000  teachers,  he  found  opportunities  to  sot  forth  higher  standards  of 
education.  His  writings  on  education  have  been  read  and  studied  and  their 
suggestions  i^ut  into  practice.  Text-books  for  children  have  been  mcxlified  to 
meet  his  thought,  and  that  of  others  who  have  stood  with  him  or  have  followed 
his  educational  theories  and  i)ractice.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  this  Union 
where  he  lias  not  lectured  and  aroused  people  to  consider  more  carefully  and 
intelligently  the  marvelous  possibilities  in  the  training  of  children. 

Dui-ing  these  years  he  has  changed  in  many  re8i)ect8  his  methods  of  work, 
although  holding  firmly  to  fundamental  principles.  His  conception  of  education 
is  express«»d  in  those  words,  sjwken  by  him  last  summer  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit: 

We  are  marching  along  the  endless  pathway  of  unrealized  ]X)ssibiliti(*s  of  human 
growth.  We  believe  that  all  that  education  has  yet  done,  ^vith  its  principles  and 
methods,  its  reformers  and  its  orgjinization,  is  but  a  crude  step  toward  that  which 
must  be.  We  believe  that  the  inner  development  of  the  human  soul  in  righteous- 
ness is  the  one  purpose  of  education.    *    *    * 
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BY   DR.  JOHN  DEWEY.'*    ' 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  educational 
philosophy  or  the  edncational  work  of  Colonel  Parker.  Bnt  onr  noble  and  single- 
minded  friend  obeyed  above  most  men  the  scriptural  injunction;  he  loved  and 
did  with  his  whole  mind  and  his  whole  soul.  Hence  it  is  as  impossible  to  speak 
of  his  personality  apart  from  his  educational  work  as  it  is  to  speak  of  his  educa- 
tional work  ai>art  from  his  personality.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  complete  identi- 
fication of  his  whole  beiniK,  liis  whole  personality,  with  the  work  to  which  he 
devoted  himself. 

Thus  there  are  three  things  in  his  educational  work  which  come  to  me  because 
they  are  characteristic  of  his  personality ,  because  they  belong  to  the  man.  Colonel 
Parker  was  upon  the  programme  of  the  educational  meeting  which  was  held  in  the 
city  last  week,  but  was  kept  away  by  his  sickness.  The  title  of  his  speech  was 
'*  Education  into  citizenship.*'  If  there  could  have  been  anything  more  charac- 
teristic than  this  of  Colonel  Parker's  attitude  toward  education,  it  was  the  sub- 
title, **  Relating  esi>ocially  to  dependent  and  defective  and  backward  children.'* 
His  last  address  sums  up  the  man,  his  recognition  of  the  social  element  in  educa- 
tion, of  that  which  makes  it  a  real  force  in  community  life,  and  the  outgoing  of 
his  heart  to  all  those  who,  being  helpless,  needed  i)eculiarly  tender  care.  Much 
as  he  did  for  education  in  the  way  of  improving  and  reforming  its  methods  of 
teaching  and  its  administration,  the  essence  of  what  he  did  was  greater  than  any 
si)ecific  contribution;  it  was  to  inspire  the  teacher  and  the  child  in  the  school- 
room with  his  own  affecrtionate  and  sympathetic  personality.  He  renewed  the 
old  lesson  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  all  instruction  until  it  adds  devotion  and  love 
to  intellectuality:  *' The  greatest  of  these  is  love."  He  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  the  social  spirit  of  the  sc'hoolroom  does  more  for  the  child  than  the  formal 
instruction  given;  that  what  the  children  learn  from  contact  with  one  another 
and  the  teacher  is  more  than  what  they  learn  from  the  text-book  and  the  lecture. 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  schoolroom  must  be  that  of 
freedom,  of  confidence,  of  mutual  interest  in  a  common  life  of  work  and  play. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  all  the  resources  of  the  schoolroom  should  be 
centered  n-pon  the  **bad*'  child — resources  of  helpfulness  and  sympathy.  That 
was  most  neeiled  in  the  sc*hoolroom.  That  which  to  the  pedant  and  formalist  is  a 
barrier  was  to  him  an  api)eal.  What  he  did  in  breaking  down  the  desx)otism, 
formalism,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  old-fashioned  school  he  did,  not  just  because 
of  abstract  theory,  but  because  he  insisted  that  the  love  and  faith,  which  are  the 
tokens  of  the  highest  character  everywhere,  find  a  peculiarly  appropriate  place  in 
the  contact  of  the  learned  and  the  mature  with  the  little  and  the  feeble. 

The  second  thing  that  conies  to  me  in  the  connection  of  his  personality  with  his 
educational  work  is  that  he  believed  there  is  absolutely  nothing  too  good  for  the 
children.  Many  of  you,  doubtless,  have  heard  liim  give  a  talk  entitled  *'  Nature 
and  the  child,''  in  which  he  gave  a  ix)etic  and  idealized  sketch  (which  I  supi)osed 
to  be  autobiographical,  although  he  did  not  say  so)  of  a  boy  on  a  farm  and  his 
contact  with  nature.  On  that  farm  he  studied,  without  being  aware  of  it,  min- 
eralogy, geography,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  and  came  in  contact  with  nature 
in  all  her  forms.  He  believed  that  what  he  did  there  himself  in  that  undirected 
and  casual  way  every  child  should  be  allowed  to  do,  should  be  encouraged  to  do, 
through  an  educational  system.  Thus  he  did  much  for  what  is  termed  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  elementary-school  curriculum;  not,  again,  just  as  an  intellectual  mat- 
ter of  putting  in  this  and  that  study,  but  because  he  believed  that  wliatever  there 
is  of  value  in  the  history  of  man  and  in  the  world  of  nature  is  the  true  l)irthright 
of  every  child  bom  among  us.    To  do  anything  by  any  method,  by  any  system  of 
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administration  which  keeps  .the  child  from  full  and  complete  contact  with  these 
things,  is  a  wrong  against  human  nature  and  against  the  human  spirit. 
.  The  third  point  in  which  his  educational  faith  and  his  personality  came  together 
was  his  faith  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  in  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. I  oncB  heard  him  say  that  it  was  this  thing  that  induced  him  to  come  out 
hero.  He  gave  up  a  position  which,  judged  by  a  conventional  standard,  was  one 
of  sui)erior  dignity  and  importance.  But  in  the  iKwition  which  he  occupied  he 
felt  that  he  was  getting  away  from  the  children.  The  more  he  had  to  do  with 
such  a  position,  the  more  also  he  realized  that  the  future  of  education  depends 
upon  the  training  of  the  teacher.  His  belief  in  the  unrealized  i)ossibilities  of  the 
art  of  teaching  was  sublime.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  all  teachers  everywhere — just 
as  it  has  been  to  those  who  have  come  immediately  under  his  i)ersonality.  Just 
as  he  believed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  of  nature  or  art  too  good  for 
the  child,  so  he  believed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  iKjrsonality  of  another,  no 
element  of  the  human  spirit,  which  should  not  be  calle<l  forth  in  the  art  of  educat- 
ing, of  developing  the  latent  ix)ssibilities  of  the  human  soul.  It  was  that  moral 
goal,  that  moral  ideal,  the  possibility  of  a  fuller  development,  which  inspired  him 
in  the  work  he  did  with  teachers. 

The  great  lesson  that  comes  home  to  me  from  Colonel  Parker's  life,  the  great  les- 
son that  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  call  especially  to  the  attention  of  the  younger  peoi^le 
here  present ,  is  what  it  means  really  to  attain  success  in  life.  Colonel  Parker  never 
temporized,  he  never  used  little  exi)ediencies  or  jyolicies.  He  never  got  lost  in  the 
smaller  things  of  life;  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  great  things,  and  he  fought 
onward  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  personality  for  those  things  which  are  enduring, 
invisible,  and  worth  while.  He  waged  warfare  against  opposition;  the  opiKJsition 
that  came  from  those  who  could  not  get  beyond  the  things  they  could  see  and 
touch,  and  who  consequently  had  attached  themselves  to  the  mechanical  and 
formal.  The  opposition  was  sometimes  at^tive  and  virulent;  more  often  that  of 
indifference  and  inertia — harder  to  face  than  the  active  sort.  But  he  never 
wavered  a  moment;  he  never  compromised;  he  never  sacrificed  the  spirit  to  the 
letter.    As  a  result,  more  than  the  usual  measure  of  success  came  to  him. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  the  work  he  undertook  was  an  object 
of  derision,  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  all  over  the  country.  He  was  a  pioneer, 
and  to  many  he  seemed  a  faddist,  a  fanatic.  It  was  only  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  yet  the  things  for  whi(rh  he  then  stood  are  taken  to-day  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  without  debate,  in  all  the  best  schools  of  this  country.  After- 
wards, in  Chicago,  he  waged,  against  untoward  influences,  the  battle  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers;  he  fought  to  keep  away  every  political  and  personal 
influenc;e  that  might  in  any  way  lower  the  standard  of  the  school.  Every  year  he 
had  to  wage  the  battle  over  again,  and  every  year  he  simi)ly  made  his  appeal  to 
the  people,  to  the  democracy,  in  which  was  his  trust.  His  faith  in  human  nature 
was  rewarded.  Every  year  forces  rallie<l  about  him,  and,  working  with  him,  won 
his  battles  against  the  combined  ranks  of  political  and  personal  enemies.  He 
gave  years  of  struggle  to  the  elevation  of  the  education  of  the  child  and  of  the 
teacher;  and  in  his  last  years,  with  full  poetic  justice,  with  more  than  the  recog- 
nition that  comes  to  most  pioneers  and  ai)ostles  in  this  world,  his  beneficent  friend 
crowned  his  work  with  that  generous  gift  which  brought  within  sight — alas,  not 
within  grasp — a  realization  of  his  lifelong  dreams.  These  things  came  to  him 
not  because  he  sought  them,  but  because  he  sought  the  things  which  he  con- 
sidered i)ermanently  worthy  and  desirable.  And  with  these  other  successes  came 
to  him  the  love  and  loyalty  of  devoted  and  attached  friends.  He  was  fortunate 
above  most  in  winning  to  himself  the  loyal  assistance  and  unflinching  confidence 
of  others. 
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When  a  great  life  has  passed  away,  wo  get  a  better  perspective  of  the  things 
that  are  really  worth  while;  the  smaller  things,  the  temporary  things,  drop  back 
where  they  belong,  and  the  qualities  that  ennoble  life — faith,  courage,  devotion 
to  ideals,  an  end  to  fight  for  and  to  live  for — stand  out  in  their  supreme  signifi- 
cance. Our  friend's  physical  presence  has  left  us,  but  his  spirit  remains,  reen- 
forced  and  multiplied.  It  abides  not  only  in  this  university  community  and  in 
this  city  community,  but  it  lives  on  in  the  heart  and  in  the  work  of  every  teacher 
throughout  this  broad  land  who  has  been  touched  by  a  truer  perception  of  the 
high  ideal  and  calling  of  the  teacher. 


BY   EMIL  G.  niRSCH.« 

*  ♦  *  We  who  have  crossed  the  noon  line  of  our  life  remember  well  that 
routine,  mechanical  reciting,  deadening,  soulless,  devitalized  memorizing,  ruled 
in  unquestioned  regal  state  in  the  schoolroom  when  we  were  young.  A  mighty 
change  has  been  wrought  since  we  were  forced  to  submit  to  this  i)aralyzing  tor- 
ture of  the  primer  and  speller.  Then  the  teacher  was  regarded  as  a  machine,  so 
constructed  as  to  measure  ojff,  in  accurately  determined  quantities,  intellectual 
electuaries  which  the  pupil  was  to  swallow.  Education,  so  called,  consisted  in 
transmitting,  in  v/ell-regulated  flow,  from  a  large  barrel  containing  information, 
to  the  memory  of  the  child,  the  daily  doses.  And  the  pupil's  jiart  in  this  process 
was  restricted  to  parroting,  with  prescribed  sing-song,  the  text-book.  History 
was  a  jungle  of  unconnected  and  bewildering  dates  and  names.  Stress  was  laid 
on  ability  to  rattle  off,  at  a  given  signal,  forward  or  backward,  as  whim  pleased, 
the  catalogue  of  battles  or  of  Presidents.  He  who  could  mumble  off  the  names 
without  tripping,  and  at  the  highest  speed,  was  crowned  with  distinction.  Arith- 
metic was  a  series  of  tricks,  never  the  application  of  general  and  well-compre- 
hended princijiles  to  concrete  instances.  Imitation,  not  initiative,  was  the  key- 
word to  the  educational  creed.  The  eye  and  the  ear  were  not  called  into  play  for 
the  puri)ose  of  mastering  the  inconsistencies  and  intricacies  of  English  orthogra- 
phy. That  the  historical  development  of  our  language  had  no  place  in  the  scheme 
goes  without  saying.  But  even  the  natural  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  every 
child  were  neglected.  Spelling  was  a  drudgery — another  tax  on  the  memory. 
Words  jumbled  together,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  of  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  were  pumped  into  the  mind  of  the  hapless  victim  of  the 
system.  Interest  was  rigidly  banished.  Rough  and  ready  utility  was  invoked  to 
fig  leaf  the  nudity.  To-day  air,  sunshine,  life,  flood  the  schoolroom.  Pupil  and 
teacher  alike  have  been  freed  from  the  house  of  bondage.  Whose  is  the  credit? 
It  is  his  whose  mortal  remains  will  soon  be  consigned,  by  loving  hands,  to  the 
grave.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  arouse  men  and  women  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  implications  of  education.  The  old  way,  just  because  it  was  rigidly 
mechanical,  was  the  easiest  way.  It  ran  along  the  line  of  the  least  resistance. 
The  daily  programme  could  without  much  thought  and  trouble  be  arranged.  The 
standards  of  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  could  without  difficulty  be 
fixed.  Teachers  could  be  held  inflexibly  to  finishing  a  certain  amount  of  work. 
They  could  be  rated  successful  or  the  reverse  without  much  labor.  Why,  then, 
should  this  convenient  scheme  be  replaced  by  another?  Colonel  Parker  put  the 
trumpet  to  his  mouth  and  declared  to  American  educational  idol  worshippers 
their  transgression.  Prophet  he,  he  sounded  the  alarm  in  no  uncertain  notes. 
Bel  and  Dagon  toppled  over.  The  walls  of  Jericho  crumbled  before  his  blast. 
Routine  had  to  give  room  to  reason.    Reception  and  transmission  of  knowledge 
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were  relegated  to  the  rear.  In  their  stead  America  learned  to  pnt  emphasis  on 
thought,  on  observation,  on  objects.  Books  were  made  subsidiary.  The  manual 
was  almost  branded  an  intolerable  intruder.  The  appeal  of  the  teacher  went  out 
to  the  creative  energy  of  the  pupil's  soul.  Learning  was  discovered  to  be,  in  very 
truth,  construction  and  combination,  not  repetition  and  imitation. 

And  another  Moloch  to  which  children  had  been  offered  was  destroyed.  The 
old  routine  had  invited  the  spirit  of  rivalry  to  an  imjwrtant  function.  Compe- 
tition was  encouraged  and  stimulated.  School  work  was  twisted  into  an  end 
lying  beyond.  Prizes,  marks,  honors,  were  deemed  incentives  and  ultimate  objec- 
tive points.  Unholy  passions  were  aroused  and  played  upon.  Envy,  jealousy, 
opening  the  door  to  dishonesty  and  favoritism,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  com- 
petitive zeal.  Another  Ruskiu,  cmr  departed  friend  saw  the  i)emicious  influence 
of  the  plan.  Ho  imderstood  the  injustice  insei)arably  connected  with  its  much- 
lauded  philosophy.  That  it  resulted  in  injustice  to  the  honest  pupils  he  could  not 
conceal  from  himself.  Who  won  the  distinctions?  Not  the  conscientious  boy, 
but  he  that  nature  had  most  lavislily  gifted.  Medals  and  the  best  marks  fell  to 
him  who,  richly  remembered  at  birth,  could  without  pain  absorb  what  fragment 
of  knowledge  constituted  the  test,  and  easily  rattle  off  or  write  down  the  answer 
to  the  decisive  question.  But  the  jiainstaking  boy  of  nervous  organization,  the 
timid  lad,  or  he  of  less  quick  reaction,  who  had  to  work  hard  to  master  the  i^rob- 
lem,  or,  rather,  to  remember  the  trick  shown  to  lead  to  the  solution,  because  of 
slower  temper  and  of  more  limited  capacity,  was  not  rewarded.  Effort  counted 
for  nothing.  Results  only  were  considered.  Colonel  Parker  could  not  compro- 
mise with  such  fundamental  immorality.  Cooperation,  not  comi)etition;  altru- 
ism, not  selfishness,  he  hold  to  be  the  sacramental  terms  of  consecrated  i)edagogy. 
Justice  he  would  have  reign  wherever  teachers  and  pupils  met.  What  to  him 
that  the  world  also  follows  the  haphazard  plan  of  distributing  its  prizes  not  in 
accordance  with  merit  but  with  results?  The  scihool  for  him  had  all  the  more 
urgently  the  duty  to  construe  its  world  on  ideal  lines.  Merit,  not  result;  effort, 
not  attainment,  was  his  polest^r. 

Again,  because  he  luwl  so  high  a  conception  t>f  the  function  of  education,  he 
was  among  the  first  to  preach  in  this  country  a  gosi)el  long  l)efore  heard  and 
accepted  in  other  lands.  He  insisted  that  teaching  was  noble  enough,  was 
exhausting  and  encompassing  enough,  to  be  a  profession,  meant  to  fill  out  the  life 
of  him  who  would  embrace  it.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  teaching  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  to  something  ulterior  and  more  profitable.  The  school- 
room was  looked  uix)n  as  a  convenient  wayside  station  where  one  might  get  off 
and  while  away  one's  time,  **  hearing  lessons,'*  before  an  express  train  came  along 
to  rush  one  on  to  the  ultimate  destination.  Teachers  were  almost  Micawbers, 
** waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.'*  In  consequence,  everybody  that  was 
equii)i)ed  with  a  moderate  amount  of  information,  disjointed  and  inaccurate 
though  it  was,  was  tliought  fit  to  be  a  teacher.  To  teaching  turned  those  that 
had  not  yet  made  up  their  mind  what  to  become,  those  that  had  no  mind  to  decide 
in  what  field  their  vocation  lay,  as  well  as  the  thousand  and  one  that  had  suffered 
shipwreck  on  the  ocean  of  life,  the  sad  **  misfits  "  that  had  been  found  incompe- 
tent in  other  pursuits.  That  the  teacher's  dignity  suffereil  as  much  as  did  the 
school  under  this  hallucination  is  plain.  Acknowledgment  of  the  social  service 
the  teacher  renders,  and  adequate  compensation  therefor,  was  not  meted  out  to  the 
small,  noble  fraternity  of  true  and  devoted  pedagogues  that  even  at  that  time 
here  and  there  had  made  their  work  tell  under  these  most  trying  circumstances. 
But  the  teacher's  profession  finally  won  recognition,  and  then  largely  through 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Francis  W.  Parker.  His  normal  school  sotmded  tie 
death-knell  to  the  ridiculous  i)retension  that  everybody  that  chose  to  be  could  be 
a  teacher.    It  emphasized  the  truth  that  knowledge  is  the  least  part  of  the 
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teacher's  qnalifications.  Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Few  are  they 
who  can  wear  the  miter  of  its  priesthood.  And  they  that  minister  in  the  temple 
of  elementary  or  other  education  most  pass  many  years  in  self -searching  prepara- 
tion before  they  can  bo  admitted  to  the  diaconate  and  the  higher  orders.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


LETTERS   AND  TELEGRAMS   FROM   FRIENDS. 

Colonel  Parker  was  an  educational  hero,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  meth- 
ods in  the  elementary  school.  He  showed  great  fertility  of  resources  in  discov- 
ering devices  to  secure  self-activity  in  the  pupils.  His  amiability,  his  devotion 
to  the  cause,  and  his  contagious  enthusiasm  made  him  a  myriad  of  personal 
friends,  and  many  myriads  of  disciples  who  will  mourn  liis  death.  His  good 
work  will  live  on  and  bless  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

W.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Cirmmissiornyr  of  Education, 


Colonel  Parker  made  a  distinct  impression  ui)on  American  education,  because 
he  first  presented  to  the  intelligence  of  the  country  the  unwisdom  of  mechanical 
methods  in  instruction.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  philosophy  was  not  new,  but 
he  was  the  first  American  teacher  who  had  the  force  of  character  to  put  it  in 
operation  in  a  prominent  New  England  town,  and  he  possessed  the  accomplish- 
ments as  a  writer  and  8]>eaker  to  command  for  it  the  attention  of  the  country. 
He  saw,  long  before  the  great  body  of  American  teachers,  that  children  are  not 
to  bo  taught  like  dogs  and  parrots,  by  memorization,  but  by  gaining  their  interest 
and  starting  their  powers  into  activity.  He  was  derided,  but  he  commanded  a 
hearing;  he  was  opposed,  but  opposition  made  him  more  aggressive.  He  was 
extreme  and  intolerant,  and  the  country  never  accepted  his  doctrines  in  their  com- 
pleteness, but  in  very  large  measure  his  contentions  have  come  to  be  universally 
adopted.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so  but  for  his  aggressiveness  and  intolerance. 
He  broke  out  new  roads  and  it  could  only  be  done  by  harsh  and  heavy  imple- 
ments. He  was  a  ready  writer  and  an  accomplished,  e^Tn  uni(iue,  public  speaker. 
He  was  an  inspiration,  and  a  very  welcome  one,  in  all  educational  gatherings. 
Withal,  his  was  a  gonial  spirit,  a  sympathetic  nature.  He  made  friends,  even 
disciples,  of  his  studcmts,  and  the  elements  in  his  unusual  character  drew  unto 
him  all  who  came  within  his  reach.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  American  education, 
but  he  has  a  place  in  our  educational  history  and  it  is  secure.  Half  a  million 
American  teachers  ^vill  be  joined  at  the  news  of  his  death  and  would  like  the 
sad  privilege  of  laying  a  flower  upon  his  bier. 

A.  S.  Dr^vper, 
President  University  of  Illinois. 


My  life  in  Chicago  is  a  little  longer  than  was  Colonel  Parker's.  I  have  watched 
him  through  all  the  strain  and  stress  of  his  tireless  career,  and  in  it  all  I  detected 
that  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  that  love  of  childhood,  that  devotion  to  progress, 
which  made  him  so  persuasive  an  influence,  his  presence  perhaps  more  felt  at  a 
distance  than  near  at  hand.  He  was  a  pioneer  who  took  the  knocks  that  make  it 
the  easier  for  those  who  follow.  If  only  they  would  appreciate  this  and  press 
forward  with  the  banner  that  has  fallen  from  the  hands  of  their  leader,  it  is  well. 
A  brave  heart  has  ceased  to  beat:  may  the  hearts  of  liis  friends  beat  the  more 
heroically! 

Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones. 
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In  Colonel  Parker  I  lose  a  valued  friend  and  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States  one  who  gave  his  life  to  their  service;  but  while  we  mourn  the  wise  an 
gentle  man  gone,  we  rejoice  that  he  has  so  impressed  his  spirit  and  ideas  on  his 
pupils  that  his  work  will  be  carried  on  and  his  influence  spread  in  ever-widenini^ 
circles  as  time  goes  on. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell. 


It  is  difficult  to  write  with  moderation  about  Colonel  Parker  now.  There  has 
not  been  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  sudden  separation.  Strong  personal 
attachment  is  not  perhaps  the  most  favorable  condition  for  discriminating  judge- 
ment. To  me  he  was  the  most  original  and  interesting  personality  prominently 
identified  with  iwpular  education  since  the  time  of  Pestalozzi.  While  he  was  far 
more  happily  conditioned  than  the  Swiss  reformer,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
immeasurably  his  superior  as  a  teacher  and  loader.  He  was  completely  liberated 
from  the  old  knowledge  ideal  of  Renaissance.  What  Montaigne  had  made  the 
theme  of  his  scholarly  essays  on  education  Colonel  Parker  had  embodied  in  a 
school.  He  not  only  reiterated  forever  the  maxim  of  Ct)menius,  that  we  learn  to 
do  })y  doing,  but  he  supplied  to  little  children  the  conditions  for  the  most  rational 
and  helpful  doing.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  joining  Rousseau  in  wither- 
ing condemnation  of  the  verbalism  and  mechanism  of  the  schools,  but  he  made  a 
sc^hool  that  was  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  home,  where  childhood  was  dignified 
by  the  ministry  of  the  wisest  and  l>est  teachers  that  money  could  employ.  There 
is  no  teacher  in  all  our  common  country  that  is  not  his  debtor.  He  was  always 
insisting  with  all  of  the  vehemence  of  his  tremendous  i)Ower  that  education  is  the 
supreme  concern  of  the  state,  and  that  teaching  is  incomparably  the  most  imi)or- 
tant  and  the  most  elusively  diflScult  of  all  the  arts,  and  that  within  the  narrow 
round  of  the  school  there  is  ample  space  for  the  exercise  of  the  rarest  gifts  that 
lift  the  di^nnely  selected  souls  above  their  fellows.  He  is  the  List  of  his  race. 
He  was  vastly  larger  than  his  philosophy.  Our  grievous  loss  is  this  great  per- 
sonality, so  uni(iue,  so  magnetic,  so  personal  that  no  doctrine  can  ever  take 
its  place. 

Dr.  John  W.  Cook, 
President  Xorthern  Illhiois  Staie  yornial  School. 


I  am  shocked  beyond  expression  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Parker,  a 
friend  of  many  years,  and  one  whose  strong,  virile  personality  had  won  its  way 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  the  men  and  women  of  America.  The  whole 
history  of  American  education  has  never  seen  purer  idealism  or  more  sincere 
devotion  than  Colonel  Parker's.  He  believed  in  democracy  with  all  the  fervor 
of  his  nature,  and  his  love  for  the  child  and  childhood  knew  no  limits.  As  a 
gi-eat  inspiring  force  who  was  impatient  of  artificial  trammels  and  of  formulas 
when  life  and  spirit  were  at  stake,  he  has  lia<l  no  equal  in  our  public-school 
service.  His  heroism  in  the  schoolroom  will  be  vividly  remembered  long  after 
his  unselfish  service  to  his  country  on  the  field  of  battle  has  faded  into  history. 
His  death  is  to  me  a  deep  personal  loss,  and  I  sympathize  profoundly  with  his 
friends  and  associates  of  many  yeara  who  have  labored  with  him  for  as  lofty  an 
ideal  as  has  ever  }>et?u  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  namely,  the  ideal  of  a  free 
and  educated  democracy. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  Columbia  University, 
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I  have  known  Colonel  Parker  and  his  work  ever  since  he  began  at  Qmncy,r 
Mass.  The  country  loses  in  him  one  of  the  greatest  educators  we  have  ever  had.. 
Elementary  education  in  this  country  owes  more  to  him  during  the  last  twenty 
years  than  to  any  other  man.  He  has  been  a  magnificent  ferment,  stimulating 
activity  everywhere,  and  breaking  up  monotony  and  routine,  to  which  education 
as  by  an  iron  law  always  gravitates.  Few  have  ever  been  more  devoted  lovers  of 
children  and  of  the  teacher's  work,  or  done  more  to  infect  both  those  within  and 
those  without  the  rank  of  the  profession  with  this  passion.  His  function  has- 
been  not  unlike  that  which  Socrates  ascribed  to  himself,  that  of  a  gadfly  to  stir 
up  the  magnificent  but  sluggish  Athenian  people.  No  man  in  the  profession 
would  be  so  widely  and  deeply  mourned. 

G.  Stanley  Hall, 
President  Clark  University^ 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  MEMORIAL  EXERCISES  GIVEN  BY 
THE  PUBLIC^CHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  CHICAGO  AND  COOK  COUNTY,.. 
AUDITORIUM,  APRIL  19,  1902. 

BY   ORVILLE  T.  BRICmT, 
SvjHTintendent  of  Schools,  Ctwk  County,  Til. 

Francis  Wayland  Parker  had  no  other  ambition  than  not  only  to  be  called  but* 
to  bo  a  great  teacher.  His  love  for  children  was  all-pervading  and  intense;  his 
capacity  for  work  in  their  interest  knew  no  limits;  his  desire  and  determination 
that  the  public  schools  should  furnish  the  very  best  opportunity  for  the  all-around 
development  of  childhood,  both  in  subject-matter  and  administration,  were  fixed 
and  unswerving;  the  only  rivalry  he  would  tolerate  was  between  what  the  indi- 
^^dual  child  did  and  what  he  was  capable  of  doing.  When  only  ridicule  was 
heaped  upon  the  advocate  of  the  kindergarten,  of  music,  drawing,  and  manual- 
training  by  the  entire  press,  90  per  cent  of  the  i)eople,  and  three-fourths  of  the- 
teachers,  Colonel  Parker  saw  clearly  their  tremendous  educational  importance,, 
and  was  just  as  stanchly  their  defender  as  we  are  now,  when  to  stand  for  them 
is  only  respectable.  The  elements  of  his  character  were  so  pronounced,  his  per- 
sonality was  so  vivid,  his  faith  in  the  future  so  certain,  he  was  so  intensely  alive^- 
and  his  great  heart  l)eat  so  warmly  and  so  truly  for  his  work,  for  his  friends,  and 
for  all  the  children  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  we  shall  see  him  no' 
more. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  Colonel  Parker's 
work  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  as  I  was  officially  connected  with  that- 
work  ten  out  of  fifteen  years. 

When  Colonel  Parker  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  and  entered  upon  the  great  work  of  his  life  the  situation  was  not  only 
not  ideal,  but  it  would  have  daunted  a  less  courageous  man.     To  specify: 

There  was  an  ill-arranged  and  dilapidated  school  building,  a  dormitory  in  like- 
condition;  there  w«as  no  library  to  speak  of,  no  science  laboratories,  kindergar- 
ten, manual  training,  or  gymnasium;  very  little  apparatus  of  any  kind;  and  a 
faculty  with  about  an  equal  mixture  of  competence  and  i)olitics.  The  i>re8s  of 
Chicago  was  hostile,  not  only  to  the  school  but  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  any 
way.  Tlic  city  teachers  and  principals  were  very  conservative  with  their  friend- 
ship or  oi)euly  hostile,  and  the  school  was  ignored  by  the  Chicago  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  attitude  of  the  Chicago  schoolmen  w^as  much  like  that  of  the  Boston 
masters  to  Quincy  in  the  years  then  j  ust  gone.  The  only  thing  about  it  of  which  we 
had  no  doubt  was  that  we  didn't  believe  in  it.    The  one  thing  of  which  we  might- 
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with  reason  have  been  certain  was  that  we  didn't  know  anything  ahont  it.  The 
financial  support  of  the  school  by  the  county  was  niggardly  and  precarious.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  conviction  that  young  men  and  women  should  be  trained 
for  their  work  in  order  to  teach  little  children  existed  only  here  and  there.  The 
general  public  was  against  it.  Loss  than  twenty  years  have  exactly  reversed  this 
sentiment. 

It  may  well  be  understoo<l  that  the  normal  school  i>resented  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  limitless  work,  courage,  inspiration,  and  vigorous  administration.  It  got 
them  all.  Some  X)eople  have  questioned  Colonel  Parker's  suaviter  in  modo,  but 
none  have  cast  a  reflection  on  his  fortiter  in  re.  The  first  year  showed  iilainly 
that  the  faculty  must  be  reorganized,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  president  of  a 
normal  school  should  control  the  apix)intmeiit  or  dismissal  of  the  teachers  was 
flatly  presented  to  the  board.  The  fight  was  brisk,  but  it  was  short  and  decisive; 
the  (luestion  was  never  again  raised,  but  dire  threats  followed  tlie  failure  to  pre- 
vent the  first  elimination  of  teachers,  and,  later  on,  five  or  six  years  of  bitter 
struggle  showed  how  sincere  they  were. 

Present  limits  will  not  a<lmit  of  any  detail  in  regard  to  the  next  fifteen  years' 
work.  A  vigorous  policy,  conceived  in  honesty,  is  sure  to  make  enemies,  but  it 
is  just  as  sure  to  make  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  Cook  County  Nonnal  School 
were  sturdy  and  true  and  fearless.  Crises  were  frequent  and  acute.  In  1890  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  the  school  secured  appointment  on  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  immediately  proceeded  to  a  series  of  the  most  unfair  and  unreasonable 
examinations  of  the  practice  school.  Tlie  results  of  these  examinations  were 
published  and  sent  over  the  entire  country,  but  the  spirit  that  instigated  them 
was  so  apparent  that  little  harm  was  done.  The  avowed  object  was  to  **  down 
Colonel  Parker,''  but  he  wouldn't  *'  down."  From  1S90  to  1898  the  struggle  was 
incessant,  and  annually  for  several  years  the  result  turned  on  one  single  vote,  but 
we  always  got  that  vote.  Moreover,  the  school  received  better  financrial  support. 
The  work  of  the  school  went  nobly  on,  gaining  each  y(»ar.  Colonel  Parker  never 
for  a  minute  loshig  courage  nor  doubting  the  outcome.  Students  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  some  from  other  countries,  and  for  the  last  f'nv  years 
of  the  C<x)k  Coimty  Normal  School  we  had  a  hundred  fine  graduates  each  year. 
The  practice  school  increased  so  that  there  was  not  room  for  the  children.  A 
choice  library  grew  up,  including  10,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  moretlian 
20,000  clippings  and  pictures,  selected,  mounted,  and  catalogued  by  Mrs.  Parker. 
Effective  gymnastic  training  was  provided,  excellent  laboratories  were  established, 
together  with  valuable  cabinets,  both  historical  and  natural.  A  fine  kindergarten 
and  manual-training  department  were  added,  and  a  i)rinting  establishment  was 
set  ui).  There  was  a  general  renovation  of  the  buildings,  new  furniture  was  suiv 
plied,  and  the  schoolrooms  were  beautified  with  inctures  and  casts.  But,  as  part 
of  the  school,  all  of  these  were  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  corps  of  teachers 
Colonel  Parker's  tireless  efforts  had  gotten  together.  A  few  of  these  teachers 
had  been  found  ready-made,  but  most  of  them  were  trained  in  the  school,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  more  earnest,  efficient,  and  devoted  body  of  teachers  ever 
worked  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  an  inspired  leader. 

January  1,  1896,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  thus  thoroughly  equipped, 
with  its  magnificent  projierty  and  its  splendid  rt»cord,  was  transferred  to  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  became  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  Not  only  the  school  prop- 
erty but  the  entire  faculty  was  accei)ted  by  the  <iity  board  of  education.  It  was 
a  memorable  night  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  school  was  adopted  because  the 
jieople  of  Chicago  demanded  it,  and  this  demand  was  voiced  by  the  Chicago  press. 
The  faculty,  including  Colonel  Parker,  was  retained  in  charge  of  the  school 
because  the  i)eople  of  Chicago  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting,  so  that  there  should  Im?  no  mistake  as  to  what 
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they  wanted.  The  excitement  was  intense  and  the  scene  dramatic.  The  shuffling 
uncertainty  of  conservatism  was  on  exhibition,  as  it  always  is.  The  man  who  had 
straggled  so  i)er8istently  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Colonel  Parker  was  then 
a  member  of  the  city  board,  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ine\'i table;  the 
I)eople  had  their  way,  as  the  people  always  can  have  their  way. 

From  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  under  Colonel  Parker,  two  classes  of  nearly 
400  each  were  graduated,  and  these  city  students  have  shown  the  same  loyalty  to 
their  leader  as  was  formerly  shown  by  the  students  of  the  county.  In  the  spring 
of  1899,  on  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Parker,  the  course  of  study  was 
changed  from  one  year  to  two  years,  and  this  was  his  last  service  to  the  city  as 
principal  of  the  school,  his  resignation  following  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  influence  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  on  the  schools  of  Chicago,  of 
Illinois,  and  of  the  Northwest  has  been  profound.  Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the 
mark  than  to  speak  of  this  school  as  a  training  school  in  methods  or  devices.  The 
aim  of  instruction  was  set  forth  in  a  re]x>rt  of  the  principal  in  1890.  Pupils  were 
entitled  to  diplomas  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions: 

1.  Attendance  for  the  full  time  allotted. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  a  high  appreciation  of  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  possibilities  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

3.  Sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  to  warrant  the  l^eginning  of  the  work  of 
teaching. 

4.  Ability  to  control,  govern,  and  teach  a  school  fairly  well. 

5.  A  knowletlge  of  the  principles  of  education,  sufficient  to  guide  the  candidate 
to  the  discovering  of  right  methods. 

6.  A  love  for  children  and  devotion  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

7.  Tact  to  adapt  oneself  to  circumstances,  and,  at  the  same  time,  courage  enough 
to  cling  to  a  growing  ideal  of  the  teacher's  functions. 

8.  A  close,  earnest,  persistent  student  of  the  science  of  education  and  of  the 
subjects  taught,  and  a  habit  of  preparing  very  carefully  every  lesson  and  all  other 
work. 

9.  Good  health  and  an  excellent  character. 

So  far  as  academic  education  was  concerned,  a  four  years'  high-school  course 
was  demanded  for  admission;  but  Colonel  Parker's  ideal  of  preparation  is  stated 
in  these  words: 

A  four  years'  course  in  a  good  college  should  supplement  a  high-school  course 
before  the  student  enters  upon  ]>rofessional  training.  It  is  far  preferable  to  have 
a  college  course  without  professional  training  than  to  have  only  a  high-school 
course  vrith  training.  The  true  requirement  should  be  the  college' course  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

Again  he  says: 

There  is  no  question  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  imperfect  teaching  is  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  or  that  the  abuse  of  text-books  is 
largely  due  to  the  same  cause;  it  is  also  true  that  the  mere  study  of  methods  can 
not  be  substituted  for  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  subjects  taught. 

Again: 

If  a  pupil  aft^r  years  of  study  has  not  acquired  a  deep,  abiding  love  for  the  sub- 
ject studied,  he  has  acquired  very  little.  A  strong  desire  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  study  of  a  subject  is  the  result  of  proi)er  teaching  and  is  an  unfailing  indication 
of  true  knowledge  of  that  subject.  The  first  endeavor  in  the  work  of  the  profes- 
sional training  class,  and  the  one  too  often  omitted  altogether,  is  to  cultivate  an 
all-controlling  desire  for  study. 

And  again,  so  far  as  school  government  is  concerned: 

The  one  mle  of  order  is:  Do  everything  possible  to  help  the  work  of  the  school 
and  nothing  to  hinder  it.  The  direct  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  others,  and 
the  main  i<tea  of  the  school  is  to  develop  this  function  among  the  children. 
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This  is  a  high  standard  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  it  is  the  standard  which 
controlled  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  It  makes  the  inculcation  of 
methods  and  devices  seem  jietty  and  trivial.  From  the  standpoint  of  teachers 
bound  to  a  course  of  study,  requiring  a  given  amount  in  a  given  time,  and  where 
estimates  of  proficiency  were  gauged  by  per  cents  and  final  examinations  it  was 
hard  to  understand.  Time  and  patience  were  required  to  make  this  standard  pre- 
vail to  any  great  degree  am<mg  public-school  teachers,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
schools  are  few  indeed  which  have  not  felt  its  influence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Since  Colonel  Parker  came  to  Chicago  the  whole  spirit  of  teaching  has  changed. 
The  study  of  children  and  their  needs  has  been  profound,  and  the  work  of  the 
school  has  been  determined  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  adult.  The  new  education  has  put  teachers  on  the  defensive  as  regards 
subject-matter  to  be  taught  and  when  to  teach  it,  and  as  to  the  management  of 
children.  The  defense  of  the  teacher's  work  and  the  furnishing  of  adequate 
reasons  therefor  are  sure  to  modify  that  work,  if  not  radically  change  it.  This 
service  to  the  schools  has  l^een  incalculable,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  observer 
indeed  who  should  not  accord  to  Colonel  Parker  profound  influence  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  Sincerity,  which  was  born  of  profound  conviction,  prevailed 
in  all  the  work  of  his  school,  and  this  sincerity  was  develoi)ed  in  his  pupils.  As 
a  superintendent  of  sch(X)ls,  I  have  been  associated  with  hundreds  of  them,  and 
tliey  have  been  more  zealous  to  learn,  more  susceptible  to  suggestion,  more  earnest 
inquirers  aft^r  truth  than  any  other  teachers  whom  I  have  ever  known.  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  among  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  was  that  their  work 
in  learning  how  to  teach,  instead  of  being  finished,  was  only  l>egun.  The  criticism 
has  often  been  made  that  the  qualit;^  most  prominent  in  the  graduates  of  normal 
schools  is  conceit,  but  I  should  say  of  Colonel  Parker's  students  that  this  quality 
is  most  noticeable  for  its  absence.  The  graduates  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  have  become  leaders  in  education  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  preserved  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  man  who  was  the  inspiration  that 
determined  their  e<luc>ational  ideals.  The  influence -of  these  graduates  has,  of 
course,  been  most  felt  in  Cook  County  and  northern  Illinois,  where  they  have 
been  most  numerous. 

Illinois  has  sometimes  been  called  the  stoi*m  center  of  educational  thought  and 
X)rogreKs  during  the  past  five  years.  To  whatever  extent  this  is  true  it  is  duo  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  high  standard  and  the  unswerving  puri>ose  which  obtained 
as  a  part  of  their  training. 

The  all-imiK)rtant  correlation  of  studies,  as  it  has  to  do  with  proper  mental 
development  and  economy  of  school  time  and  effort,  received  its  greatest  impulse 
in  the  carefully  elaborated  course  of  study  which  appeared  in  1892.  Few  schools 
could  carry  it  out  in  its  entirety,  but  it  has  greatly  modified  a  large  proi)ortion  of 
the  courses  of  study  made  since  that  time.  Its  influence  is  most  notable  in  three 
ways:  In  the  very  general  study  of  elementary  science  which  has  prevailed  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools  of  late  years;  in  the  enrichment  of  the  elementary 
courses  of  study  with  the  literature  suitable  to  childhood,  and  in  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  an  all-around  development  of  the  child  demands  the  training  of 
the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  head.     *    *    * 


BY   BISHOP  JOHN   LANCASTER  SPALDING. 


The  highest  social  functions  are  i)erformed,  not  by  conquerors  or  rulers  or  legis- 
lators, or  the  providers  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  physical  life, 
but  by  teachers,  whether  they  be  mothers,  priests,  poets,  discoverers,  inventors, 
or  schoolmasters:  and  that  which  is  indisi)ensable  and  of  paramount  importance 
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in  the  teacher  is  not  so  mnch  knowledge  as  character,  since  the  g^eat  purx)ose  and 
end  of  education  is  to  form  character,  and  this  can  be  rightly  done  only  by  men 
and  women  in  whom  there  is  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  hunfian  excellence.  Others 
deal  with  the  things  that  concern  life;  the  teacher,  with  life  itself,  which  it  is  his 
business  to  foster,  develop,  and  produce  in  higher  and  higher  potency. 

Character  is  a  persistent  pursuit  of  what  one  believes  in,  admires,  loves,  and  feels 
himself  able  to  accomplish.  If  this  is  material,  he  is  a  matter-of-fact  man,  having 
the  significance  and  worth  of  a  machine;  if  it  is  spiritual,  he  lives  in  a  world  of 
thought  and  freedom,  where  all  things  are  possible.  One  may  be  drawn  to  what 
is  useful  and  pleasant,  or  he  may  be  overmastered  by  a  passion  for  what  is  true 
and  right,  and  so  be  empowered  to  neglect  or  scorn  what  is  merely  useful  and 
pleasant.  He  whose  ideal  is  use  and  pleasure  belongs  to  the  unreasoning  crowd; 
he  for  whom  truth  and  justice  and  love  are  the  only  sufficient  ends  of  life  belongs 
to  the  few»  whose  faith  and  example  become  light  and  strength  for  the  purest 
and  the  best.  If  his  country  be  made  a  desert,  if  his  people  be  overwhelmed  and 
scattered,  he  shall  abide;  for  what  he  believed  in  and  lived  by  is  eternal. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  all  genuine  teachers.  They  believe  in  the  good  of  life  and 
in  the  surpassing  power  of  right  education.  Their  one  aim  is  to  uplift,  strengthen, 
and  enlighten  men;  to  enable  them  to  know  and  love  the  vital  truth,  which  gives 
the  inner  freedom  that  makes  man  the  noblest  and  most  blessed  of  God's  creatures. 
That  one  should  be  poor,  should  be  unrecognized,  should  have  to  toil  that  he  may 
live,  is  not  in  their  eyes  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  For  them  the  infinite  evil  is  to  be 
ignorant,  is  to  be  base,  is  to  be  the  slave,  not  of  a  tyrant,  but  of  instinct  and  pas- 
sion, of  lust  and  hate  and  greed.  Poor  men  have  been  heroes  acclaimed  of  all  the 
world.  Men  who  have  walked  and  died  in  obscurity  have  risen  to  shine  forever 
like  fixed  stars.  The  divinest  being  who  has  appeared  in  human  form  toiled  that 
He  might  live;  but  the  victims  of  ignorance,  of  greed,  of  hate  and  dishonesty, 
though  they  be  kings,  though  a  nation's  wealth  be  heai;)ed  about  them,  are  inter- 
esting only  as  a  contrast  to  what  constitutes  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man.  They  . 
are  but  weeds  that  prove  the  soil's  fertility.  Though  the  i)eople  dream  and  think 
and  talk  of  trade  and  commerce  and  wages;  though  they  place  but  a  money  value 
on  genius,  virtue,  and  beauty:  though  they  consider  as  naught  what  can  not  be 
weighed  or  counted,  the  God-appointed  teacher,  with  ever-growing  insight,  sees 
that  the  real  things  whereby  man's  soul  is  nourished  can  neither  be  weighed  nor 
counted.  He  is  a  lover  of  human  perfection — intellectual,  moral,  and  physical. 
He  would  give  his  life  to  make  men  wiser  and  more  virtuous.  He  feels  that  all 
values  are  educational  values — means  whereby  life  is  sustained,  enlarged,  and 
purified;  that  life  itself  is  enrooted  in  God  and  draws  from  Him  its  substance,  its 
energy,  its  beauty,  and  goodness. 

No  genuine  teacher  has  ever  T>een  inspired  or  guided  by  mechanical  ideals.  His 
genius  and  power  spring  not  from  the  arithmetical  or  logical  faculty,  but  from 
his  capacity  for  infinite  faith,  hope,  and  love,  of  which  are  bom  infinite  patience 
and  jMiinstaking.  It  is  his  s>Tnpathy  with  all  that  is  human  that  gives  him  the 
insight  which  imparts  the  skill  to  develop  what  in  man  is  best.  Above  all  is  he 
attracted  to  little  children  whom  Go<l  sends  into  His  world  to  awaken  sympathy, 
love,  and  devotion;  whom  He  showers  like  blossoms  in  spring  to  teach  us  to  hope 
and  labor  for  ever  diviner  harvests.  His  spirit  is  rather  that  of  a  generous  and 
dauntle^'s  youth  than  that  of  a  calculating  man.  There  is  in  him  something  of 
Plato  and  vastly  more  of  Christ.  He  is  an  idealist  and  reveals  the  soul  to  itself. 
His  pure  eye  reflects  the  azure  heavens;  the  flowers  spring  from  beneath  his  feet; 
he  is  free,  tranciuil,  and  joyous,  at  home  in  his  Father's  house,  though  he  be  bes*:t 
by  enemies  and  have  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  No  difficulties  affright,  no 
obstacles  deter  him.    He  is  certain  that  the  work  he  does  is  the  noblest  task  which 
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can  bo  set  for  man.  He  therefore  does  it  with  all  his  heart  and  finds  snfficient 
reward  in  the  doing. 

Snch  a  man  and  such  a  teacher  was  Colonel  Parker.  He  was  not  a  man  of  rich 
and  varied  learning,  not  an  original  thinker,  not  a  logical  reasoner,  not  a  master 
of  style;  hut  he  was  one  whose  faith  in  the  power  and  value  of  education  was 
deep  and  living.  Such  a  faith,  springing  as  it  does  from  genuine  interest  in 
human  jierfection,  begets  an  abiding  enthusiasm  which  leax>s  from  soul  to  soul. 
He  who  is  thus  inspired  is  not  indifferent  to  anything  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows.  He  stops  not  to  argue;  he  hears  not  those  who  suggest  doubts  and 
misgivings;  he  asks  not  whether  there  be  danger  of  failure.  An  inner  impulse 
urges  him  on;  he  will  do  what  he  can,  come  what  may.  His  presence  breathes 
courage,  confidence,  and  gladness.  His  pupils  feel  that  they  are  able  to  do  what 
he  demands  of  them,  and  so  they  become  able.  His  voice  is  like  the  shout  of 
captains  when  they  lead  to  victory.  His  eye  awakens  and  fixes  attention;  his 
whole  manner  stimulates  and  sustains  the  desire  to  improve.  Wliere  he  is  there 
is  little  question  of  rules,  for  he  is  himself  a  law  for  all,  putting  forth  the  liighest 
educational  force,  which  is  the  influence  of  a  genuine  i)er8onality  on  iKjrsons. 
When,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Colonel  Parker  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
schools  of  Quincy,  they  were  quickly  transformed,  as  the  spring  rain  and  the 
sunshine  transform  the  naked  earth.  A  new  spirit  breathed,  and  a  new  life 
sprang  forth;  and  it  was  not  long  l)efore  teachers  all  over  the  country  began  to 
lift  their  eyes  to  this  dawn' which  had  broken  with  promise  of  a  fairer  day.  Here 
was  one  who  trusted  in  man's  creative  soul  more  than  in  mechanism  and  methods 
and  routine  and  drudgery.  Here  was  a  bringer  of  hope  and  joy  to  the  teachers 
who  were  wandering  neglected  and  unillumined  mid  arid  wastes.  They  began 
to  look  to  him  as  to  the  leader  for  whose  coming  they  had  yearned. 

What  he  brought  them  was  not  a  new  and  original  theory  of  education  and 
pedagogy.  It  was  a  new  spirit  which  was  to  interfuse  itself  with  their  work, 
and  little  by  little  to  transform  the  whole  process  of  teaching.  The  schoolroom 
became  more  like  a  home  where  there  is  a  loving  association  of  all  the  members; 
where  life  is  free  and  joyful;  where  work  is  pleasant,  and  invigorating;  where  the 
tiresoiue  routine  of  text-book  and  recitation  is  relieved  by  drawing,  modeling, 
and  music;  where  the  pupils  are  gently  led  on  to  express  their  own  thoughts  in 
their  own  words,  and  not  passages  learned  by  rote.  Obedience,  confidence, 
courtesy,  and  respect  were  made  easy;  individuality  was  develoi>ed;  the  duller 
pupils  were  encouraged  and  assisted,  while  self -consciousness  and  conceit  were 
repressed  in  the  brighter.  The  yoke  of  slavish  conformity  to  rules  was  lifted 
from  the  neck  of  the  teachers,  who  were  accustomed  to  study  the  i)eculiarities  of. 
each  child  and  to  fit  the  means  to  the  end,  while  they  themselves  were  made  to 
feel  that  the  essential  and  decisive  thing  in  a  teaclur  is  not  learning,  but  ability 
to  teach.  In  the  examinations  the  test  was  skill,  i>ower  to  think  and  do,  and  not 
merely  knowledge. 

The  teacher  is  the  school,  and  it  was  to  the  forming  of  teachers  that  all  Colonel 
Parker's  efforts  were  directed.  He  believed  that  the  most  imjiortant  social  f nuta- 
tion is  i)erformeil  by  the  educator;  and  he  held,  consequently,  that  the  best  work 
one  can  do  for  society  is  to  raise  to  highest  efficiency  the  men  and  women  whose 
vocation  is  to  inspire,  instruct,  couiisel,  and  guide  their  fellows,  not  in  the  things 
which  concern  their  temporal  affairs  chiefly,  but  in  whatever  ix^rtains  to  wisdom, 
conduct,  and  character.  The  good  is  all  that  ministers  to  spiritual  life,  to  intel- 
lectual strength,  to  moral  freedom,  to  rightcou^ess;  and  they  who  fijllow  the 
teacher's  calling  should  feel  that  their  task  is  God-given,  that  their  work  is  divine. 
They  should  have  courage,  self-confidence,  enthusiasm,  zeal,  devotion;  and  that 
this  may  be  possible  they  must  be  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  lil>erty,  wherein 
alone  self-respect  and  self -reverence,  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  can  be  learned. 
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They  must  be  able  to  do  their  work  with  a  cheerf nl  and  joyous  spirit,  for  whoever 
does  well  and  wisely  acts  in  this  spirit.  That  they  may  dwell  in  the  pure  air  of 
high  and  tianqnil  thoughts,  they  should  bo  protected  from  all  annoyances  and 
restraints  other  than  those  necessarily  involved  in  the  work  they  do.  They  can 
not  succeed  if  they  have  not  the  willing  mind  to  which  nothing  is  hard,  and  every- 
thing, therefore,  should  be  done  to  create  and  foster  in  them  love  for  their  work. 

The  brave  and  cheerful  delight  us,  have  i>ower  over  us,  and  influence  us  for 
good,  because  their  world-attitude  is  the  result  of  a  true  view  of  things,  which, 
in  revealing  to  us  that  to  be  is  l:)etter  than  not  to  be,  creates  within  us  the  feeling 
that  the  more  we  are  alive  the  more  nearly  we  are  akin  to  the  eternal  source  of 
all  that  is. 

To  these  help-bringing  and  joy-inspiring  souls  Colonel  Parker  belongs. 

That  ho  was  a  lover  and  molder  of  teachers  it  is  not  necessary  here  in  Chicago, 
or  in  America  indeed,  to  affirm.  As  the  principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  he  sent  forth,  year  after  year,  eager,  enlightened,  devoted  men  and  women, 
whose  work  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  has  not  been  rightly  recognized  or  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  the  great  city  in  which  they  have  wrought  \^dth  so  much 
intelligence  and  zeal.  He  himself  was  not  understood  or  esteemed  at  his  real 
value  except  by  the  few  who  entered  the  narrow  circle  of  his  i)ersonal  influence. 
How  shall  an  idealist,  an  enthusiast  for  human  perfection,  have  honor  in  a  world 
given  over  to  the  worship  of  mammon  and  vulgar  success?  Yet  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  see  an  American  who  is  enthusiastic  about  anything  that  is  not  a  mechanical 
invention,  or  a  gold  mine,  or  a  phenomenal  increase  of  population  or  territory,  or 
the  sudden  emergence  of  a  plutocrat!  But  money  and  machines  never  inspired  a 
noble  thought  or  a  pure  love  or  an  unselfish  devotion.  They  can  not  create  the 
moral  climate  wherein  the  briiigers  of  divine  gifts  live. 

They  tend  to  make  men  the  victims  of  routine  and  detail;  they  beget  a  servile 
spirit  by  turning  thought  and  desire  to  the  pleasure  and  the  power  which  wealth 
l)rocures,  away  from  the  pleasure  and  i)ower  which  are  born  of  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties,  which  spring  from  the  activity  of  the  soul,  from  the  intellect, 
the  conscience,  and  the  imagination.  They  destroy  faith  and  freedom,  and  fash- 
ion a  public  opinion  which  calls  liberty  license,  and  accustom  the  people  to  prefer 
material  interests  and  ends  to  those  which  are  ideal  and  absolute.  So  the  great 
principles  and  heroic  faith  which  enabled  our  fathers  to  establish  this  Grovem- 
ment  are  forgotten  and  forsaken.  There  is  no  more  certain  symptom  of  such 
general  decay  than  the  loss  of  liberty  in  the  schools.  If  the  individuality  of  the 
teachers  is  repressed;  if  their  sense  of  security  is  enfeebled;  if  it  is  made  difficult 
or  impossible  for  them  to  work  with  brave  and  cheerful  hearts;  if  they  are  con- 
trolled and  hampered  by  petty  rules  and  regulations,  nothing  can  save  the«chool 
itself  from  ruin. 

It  was  his  firm  grasp  of  this  fundamental  truth  that  made  Colonel  Parker  an 
educational  leader,  a  lover  and  teacher  of  teachers;  and  if  we  are  to  save  our 
democratic  institutions  and  civilization  from  destruction,  we  must  more  and 
more  work  in  his  spirit. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  COLONEL  PARKER. « 
By  William  Rainey  Harper, 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  the  field  of  elementary  education  the  most  significant  single  event — that 
which  has  touched  the  largest  number  of  i)ersons  and  affected  them  most  keenly — 
has  been  the  death  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker.     As  in  the  case  of  most  men  who 
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have  accomplished  much,  the  grtatness  of  his  work  was  not  fully  apparent  until 
he  was  taken  away.  The  universal  appreciation  of  his  leadership,  the  universal 
testimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  career,  and  the  universal  moumimg  over  his 
sudden  death,  together  constitute  the  most  striking  event  of  the  year.  That  he 
should  be  taken  away  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fruition 
of  a  lifetime's  work,  and  that  he  should  not  bo  permitted  to  enter  the  buildings 
on  whoso  plans  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and  energy,  was  indeed  pathetic;  but 
that  he  had  built  foundations  broad  and  strong  for  future  work  in  the  field  of 
elementary  education;  that  he  had  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
public  school  education;  that,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  is  everywhere  acknowledged. 
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i?o«foti,  Mann. 

To  write  of  Colonel  Parker's  work  in  such  a  dispassionate  way  as  to  form  a 
lasting  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United 
States  would  require  a  perspective  of  years  and  also  a  mind  free  from  bias  toward 
or  against  Colonel  Parker's  i)ersonality.  It  is  not  easy,  even  taking  into  consid- 
eration Colonel  Parker's  great  qualities  and  his  weaknesses,  to  make  a  fair,  com- 
parative statement  of  his  services  from  the  standpoint  of  a  friend. 

Among  the  multitude  of  able,  self-sacrificing  men  who  have  contributed  notably 
to  the  improvement  of  elementary  sc-hools  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  will  not 
be  deemed  invidious,  I  trust,  to  mention  the  names  of  Victor  M.  Rice,  of  New 
York;  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts;  J.  M.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  among  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion; William  T.  Harris,  John  Hancock,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  J.  L.  Pickard,  George 
Howland,  W.  B.  Powell,  among  the  city  superintendents,  and  D.  B.  Hagar, 
Edward  A.  Sheldon,  Richard  Edwards,  Francis  W.  Parker,  Joseph  Baldwnn 
among  the  normal  school  presidents. 

However,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  elementary  schools,  it  is  lielieved,  would  place  the  names  of  Horace  Mann, 
Edward  A.  Sheldon,  and  Francis  W.  Parker  as  indisputably  the  greatest  reform- 
ers of  this  period,  and  to  me  Francis  W.  Parker  is  incontestably  the  greatest. 
Horace  Mann,  outside  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  and  a  section  of  Ohio, 
was  merely  an  echo  from  some  other  world.  Edward  A.  Sheldon  had  a  wider 
influence  in  uplifting  primary  education  in  the  area  reached  as  well  as  in  the 
extent  of  his  vast  i)ersonal  influence  ui^oii  his  associates  and  followers;  there- 
fore, while  less  known  to  the  general  public  because  seldom  engaged  in  contro- 
versies, and  of  a  more  retiring  nature  than  Horace  Mann,  his  influence  was  more 
farreaching  and  more  potent  upon  the  cause  of  primary  education  in  the  United 
Stiites.  As  compared  with  Mr.  Sheldon,  Francis  W.  Parker  had  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  for  his  theater  of  action.  In  addition  to  the  qualities  ix)sses8e(l 
by  the  two  other  great  reformers  just  mentioned,  he  had  a  fire  of  enthusiasm,  a 
contempt  of  criticism,  a  fearlessness  of  expression,  a  gift  of  prophecy,  and  a  l)elief 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  innovations  which  he  championed  which  endeared  him  to 
the  hearts  of  teachers  everywhere.  Charges  of  inconsistency  had  no  ten*ors  f(^r 
him.  Insinuations  relative  to  his  lack  of  scholarship,  cynical  remarks  contrasting 
his  position  with  that  of  the  confessedly  great  thinkers  of  his  time,  did  not  affect 
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in  the  slightest  degree  his  sermons,  painting  in  graphic  and  exaggerated  forms 
the  narrowness  and  emptiness  of  prevailing  methods  in  the  elementary  schools, 
holding  np,  like  a  new  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  vision  of  the  new  life  and  changes  of 
which  he  was  the  prophet.  He  never  hesitated  to  criticise  opposing  views,  no 
matter  who  elucidated  them  or  what  the  time  or  place.  Every  meeting  where 
educators  gathered  together  was  to  him  a  forum,  an  arena,  calling  upon  him  to 
enter  the  combat. 

His  life  as  a  teacher  may  be  divided  into  three  periods— that  closing  with  his 
leaving  Manchester,  that  beginning  with  his  experience  at  Dayton  and  ending 
with  his  resignation  in  Boston,  and  that  beginning  in  Chicago  as  principal  6f  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School  and  ending  with  his  death.  The  first  period  of  his 
life  was  characterized  with  industry,  zeal— often  misdirected — and  g^eat  fondness 
for  children.  The  second  period  of  his  life,  beginning  at  Dayton,  is  noteworthy 
as  marking  his  transition  from  the  position  of  a  grammar-school  principal,  who  is 
seeking  to  do  the  b«st  that  can  be  done  in  the  conduct  of  his  particular  school,  to 
the  higher  plane  of  relating  his  thoughts  and  management  to  that  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  great  teachers  of  all  time.  To  other  men  of  his  time  these  thoughts 
appealed  perhaps  as  strongly  as  to  Colonel  Parker,  but  they  lacked  the  strenuous 
element  which,  always  prominent  in  Colonel  Parker,  made  him  put  the  expres- 
sion of  his  best  thought  into  the  schoolroom. 

He  was  not  deterred  from  this  by  his  inability  to  see  the  outcome  of  his  experi- 
ments or  because  he  could  not  definitely  plan  out  the  various  stages  of  growth 
through  which  his  pupils  would  pass,  or  because  he  could  not  answer  even  in  his 
own  mind  the  objections  which  were  urged  against  the  practicability  of  doing  in 
the  schoolroom  what  theoretically  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  In  the  conflict 
which  resulted  in  Dayton  we  can  see  in  Colonel  Parker  the  birth  of  his  sweet 
dogmatism,  usually  characteristic  of  the  man  of  action,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
open  mindedness  to  what  came  to  him  from  the  outside  world.  It  would  have 
been  a  calamity  to  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  however,  as  well  as  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  Colonel  Parker,  had  his  triumph  in  Dayton  been 
so  pronounced  as  to  cause  him  to  remain  there.  His  studies  in  Germany,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  scientific  methods  of  the  trained  German  schoolmasters, 
gave  him  the  i)ower  to  clarify  his  views  and  also  gave  him  standards  by  which  to 
gauge  the  efforts  of  teachers  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  see  some  things  in 
his  profession  in  a  proper  perspective. 

The  story  of  his  coming  to  Quincy  has  often  been  told.  Yet  in  some  inscrutable 
way  it  has  grown  to  be  believed  that  the  schools  in  Quincy  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition  at  this  time.  The  belief  that  such  was  the  case  among  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education  had  a  pronounced  effect  at  this  period  in  the  direction  of 
decrying  and  discrediting  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  Quincy  during  the  five 
years  in  which  Colonel  Parker  was  superintendent.  In  the  report  of  the  very 
able  school  committee  of  Quincy  for  1874-75,  the  year  before  he  was  elected  super- 
intendent, I  find  this  statement:  *'At  no  time  within  our  observation  has  the 
average  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  this  town  been  so  satisfactory."  *'As 
regards  order  and  discipline  very  little  fault  can  be  found.''  *'  That  very  much 
is  still  to  be  desired  in  our  system  of  teaching  is  too  evident  for  dispute."  **  That 
after  eight  or  nine  years  of  constant  study  in  our  common  schools  select  pupils 
should  show  an  amount  of  acquirement  no  greater  than  the  examinations  for 
admittance  to  the  high  school  annually  disclose  indicates  that  there  is  something 
lacking  to  the  complete  efficiency  of  the  system." 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  schools  of  Quincy  were  any 
less  efficient  than  those  of  any  other  towns  and  cities  either  East  or  West.  The 
next  annual  rejwrt  of  this  committee  continues:  '*  The  committee  had  long  felt 
the  neceasity  of  a  gradual  remodeling  of  our  system  of  teaching.    If  we  wished 
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to  keep  Tip  with  the  march  of  modem  improvements  in  pedagogies  it  had  become 
essential  to  introduce  important  modifications  in  our  method  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge." And  this  bringing  np  of  a  whole  teaching  force  in  a  town  to  a  high  plane 
was  the  first  result  of  Colonel  Parker's  work  in  Qnincy. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  beginning  to  formally 
recognize  the  necessity  of  skilled  sux)ervi8ion  of  city  and  town  schools  the  object 
lesson  set  forth  in  Quincy,  the  challenging  of  existing  methoils  of  teaching  and  of 
school  management,  in  the  forceful,  exaggerated  terms  presented  by  Colonel 
Parker  on  every  opportunity,  comi)elled  the  opposing  forces  to  draw  their  lines  of 
demarcation  in  such  a  way  as  presented  the  issues  at  stake  clearly  and  definitely 
before  the  i)eople.  The  accessories  of  an  able  and  progressive  and  open-minded 
school  committee  in  Quincy,  the  development  and  establishment  of  a  number  of 
ably  edited  school  journals  which  presented  from  time  to  time  the  salient  ele- 
ments of  the  controversy,  the  interest  of  the  newspapers,  attracted  doubtless  by 
the  new  features  of  Colonel  Parker's  utterances — all  these  conspired  to  give  a 
laudable  publicity  to  the  eii)eriment  in  Quincy  which  every  other  school  reform 
movement  of  our  times  has  lacked. 

Within  an  appreciably  short  time,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  toward  the  discipline  in  elementary  schools  change<l  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner.  The  first  result  of  this  was  the  development  of  a  new  spirit  in  the 
schools,  that  spirit  which  our  foreign  visitors  in  1893  thought  so  wonderful  and 
found  so  general.  Such  a  condition  as  is  here  set  forth  had  an  immediate  indirect 
influence  u]X)n  the  teaching  in  the  schools.  With  the  development  of  freedom  in 
the  elementary  school  came  the  necessity  for  better  teaching.  When  rigid  mili- 
tary order  was  no  longer  possible  chaos  and  disorder  immediately  appeared,  unless 
the  children  were  interested  in  their  studies.  The  hearing  of  lessons,  the  setting 
of  definite  tasks  away  from  and  outside  of  the  interest  of  the  children,  immedi- 
ately became  very  much  more  difficult,  and  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
came  a  wonderful  development  of  skill  among  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  of 
the  elementary  school.  The  real  development  of  the  successful  summer  school, 
and  the  great  renaissance  of  elementary  teaching,  sprang  very  largely  from  this 
conscious  need  of  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  existence  in  this  new  atmosphere. 

Professional  study  was,  as  it  were,  a  necessity,  and  those  teachers  who  ignored 
this  necessity  were  soon  made  conscious  of  their  delinquencies.  What  might  have 
taken  twenty-five  years  to  accomplish  was  rapidly  gained  in  almost  as  many 
months. 

Measured  from  this  standpoint.  Colonel  Parker  was  incomparably  the  greatest 
force  for  educational  good  that  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country  have  ever 
known.  To  him  morethan  any  other  man  is  due  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  the  whole 
country  have  been  decry stallized  and  imbued  with  sweeter  and  higher  ideals,  and 
therefore  raised  to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  and  accomplishment.  He  lived 
to  see  his  views  and  phases  of  methods  which  had  been  characterized  as  ''  theoi*et- 
ical,"  **  visionary,''  **  impracticable,*'  *' foreign  to  our  civilization,"  "tending  in 
the  wrong  direction,"  ** leading  to  vast  exi)enditure8,"  ''impossible  to  relate  to 
our  {H)mmon  schools,"  formally  accepted  by  everyone  in  authority. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  connected  with  the  administration  of  Colonel 
Parker  as  sui)erintendent  of  schools  of  Quincy  is  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  immensely  bettered  condition  of  the  schools,  consequent  ui)on  lifting  the 
teachers  to  a  higher  plane  in  spirit,  skill,  and  efficiency,  the  amount  of  money 
exi)ended  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  Quincy  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
years  preceding  his  administration.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  Colonel 
Parker's  well-known  weakness  and  distaste  for  financial  administration,  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  understand  this  great  achievement  at  the  outset  of  his  career  when  con- 
trasted with  his  experience  at  Chicago.    Colonel  Parker,  during  the  whole  of  his 
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life,  was  a  tremendous  indirect  force  acting  npon  the  schools  of  the  country 
through  the  education  of  teachers  under  his  supervision  who  were  continually 
drawn  upon  by  school  systems  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Great  as  was  his 
influence  at  Quincy  and  in  Chicago » tremendous  a^  was  the  development  of  the 
schools  under  his  charge,  that  growth  would  have  been  infinitely  greater  had  it 
not  been  bo  impossible  for  him  to  keep  any  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  to 
whom  he  gave  new  ideals  and  greater  efficiency.  Therefore  both  in  Quincy  and 
Chicago  his  teaching  force  was  continually  changing  and  shifting — capable  and 
efficient  teachers  continually  accepting  better  positions  elsewhere  and  leaving  their 
places  to  be  filled  by  more  or  less  undeveloi)ed  teachers. 

Nearly  all  the  valid  critici.sm8  that  have  been  made  against  Colonel  Parker's 
administration  in  Quincy  and  Cliicago  have  been  based  upon  observation  of  the 
work  of  some  of  these  more  or  less  inexperienced  teachers  who  were  in  a  stage  of 
transition  toward  better  methods. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  cause  of  education  when  Colonel  Parker  resigned 
in  Boston  that  he  chose  the  principalship  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school  rather 
than  the  superintendency  of  a  large  city  in  the  East.  He  was  so  constituted  that 
he  was  happier  and  more  efficient  in  situations  where  he  could  see  with  his  own 
eyes  all  that  was  going  on  than  where  he  would  need  to  oi)erate  and  direct  through 
many  intermediaries.  The  West,  too,  was  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  new  prophet, 
more  willing  to  change  the  point  of  \-iew,  more  ready  to  welcome  what  seemed  to 
be  an  improvement  than  older  sections  of  the  countr>'. 

Pearson,  in  his  National  Life  and  Character,  points  out  that  in  England  the 
mental  attitude  toward  any  new  invention  or  new  process  is  always,  **  This  can 
not  amount  to  anything,  or  it  would  have  been  discovered  long  ago;"  while  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England's  colonies  the  attitude  in,  **  If  this  invention  is 
a  good  thing  and  tliis  process  is  valuable,  we  want  it.*'  The  West,  with  few 
vested  rights,  with  little  self-complacency,  with  less  settled  society,  with  fewer 
recognized  great  names  in  education,  is  not  always  discriminating  in  its  welcome 
to  new  prophets,  but  is  always  open  minded.  The  time,  too,  was  ripe  for  the 
api)earance  of  a  new  force.  More  or  less  stability  had  been  given  to  the  scat- 
tered forces  in  the  schools  of  the  West  through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  John 
Hancock,  in  Cincinnati;  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  in  Cleveland;  William  T.  Hariis,  in 
St.  Louis;  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  George  P.  Brown,  in  Indianapolis;  Richard 
Edwards  and  E.  C.  Hewitt  at  Normal,  111.,  and  J.  L.  Pickard,  in  Chicago. 

The  impulse  toward  improved  methods  and  better  schools  which  had  emanated 
from  these  centers  had  extended  so  far  through  their  ever-broadening  circles  of 
influence  that  a  general  agreement  had  been  almost  reached,  and  the  schools  were 
proceeding  in  a  steady  and  slow  movement  upward.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Colonel  Parker,  ^vith  his  enthusiasm  and  beautiful  personality,  appeared  to  dis- 
turb this  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  was  fast  possessing  educators  in 
the  West. 

The  Cook  County  normal  scliool  was  tlien  a  most  excellent  school,  limited  in 
various  ways  and  provincial  in  others.  Under  Colonel  Parker's  management  the 
standards  for  admittance  were  raised;  the  attendance  largely  increased,  coming 
from  almost  every  State  in  the  West.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  school 
kept  improving  constantly  in  all  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  enthusi- 
astic and  scientific  teaching.  With  a  school  growing  largely  in  numbers,  extending 
its  influence  so  that  it  became  truly  national,  drawing  to  its  corps  of  instructors 
teachers  \\4th  reputation  and  ability,  it  was  certain  that  the  cost  of  such  a  school 
would  continually  increase.  Because  of  this  fact  and  because  of  Colonel  Parker's 
singleness  of  purpose  to  elevate  the  school,  he  came  in  contact  with  Ijoth  conserva- 
tive and  reactionary  forces  to  such  an  extent  as  would  have  discouraged  any  man 
with  less  hope  and  less  enthusiasm  and  less  strenuousness  in  his  nature;  but  not- 
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"withstanding  these  troubles  which  seemed  to  gather  aronnd  him,  his  magnificent 
Xxjrsonality  came<l  the  school  in  its  accomi)lishments  and  efficiency  higher  and 
higher  until  it  was  the  recognizeil  professional  school  for  teachers  in  the  West. 

During  this  period  of  his  career  his  addresses  before  county  and  State  teachers' 
associations,  his  connection  with  some  of  the  great  summer  schools,  continually 
widened  and  added  materially  to  his  increasing  reputation.  He  therefore  became 
really  a  national  character — the  one  great  leader  whom  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  recognized  as  their  apostle. 

Every  movement  which  has  affected 'for  good  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  our 
elementary  schools  in  our  time  certainly  gained  latency  largely  from  the  influence 
derived  from  Colonel  Parker's  life  work. 

Every  pupil  in  these  schools  has  \yeen  given  advantages  and  opportunities,  and 
every  teacher  has  been  influenced  in  her  struggle  for  more  light,  by  the  great 
educational  movement  for  which  Colonel  Parker  will  ever  seem  to  stand  sponsor. 
His  judgment  of  men  and  women  who  taught  with  him  has  been  wonderfully 
borne  out  by  their  rise  and  influence.  Indeed  the  history  and  development  of  the 
new  education  in  the  United  States  might  easily  be  written  from  the  growth  and 
influence  of  those  teachers  now  living  who  have  been  associated  professionally 
with  Colonel  Parker. 

We  in  our  time  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WORK  OF  CERTAIN   NORTHERN  CHURCHES  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  FREEDMEN,  18G1-1900. 

By  A.  D.  Mayo,  LL.D.. 

Contents.— The  American  Missionary  Association.— The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.— The  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (North)  in  connection  with  the  schooling 
of  the  freedmen.— The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  education  of  the  colored  race. 
The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South.— The  Baptist 
Church  of  the  Northern  States  in  the  education  of  the  colored  race  in  the  South. 


THE   AMERICAN   MISSIONARY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  and  still  the  most  notable  of  the  several  great  missionary  associations 
for  the  training  of  the  negro  race  in  the  Sonthem  States,  through  schools  of  every 
grade  and  the  ordinary  methods  of  mission  work  employed  by  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  churches  in  the  Northern  United  States,  was  ^le  American  Missionary 
Association.  It  was  incorporated  January  30, 1849,  with  a  constitution  containing 
ten  articles.  Article  I  announces  its  purj^ose  **  to  conduct  Christian  missions  and 
educational  operations,  and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  our 
own  and  other  countries  which  are  destitute  of  them,  or  which  present  open  and 
urgent  fields  of  effort. ' '  Its  active  and  voting  membership  was  limited  to  persons 
of  **  Evangelical  religious  opinions,  who  profess  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
*  *  *  not  slaveholders  or  in  the  practice  of  other  immoralities.*'  An  addi- 
tional fee  of  $30  constituted  a  life  member;  although  *'  children  and  others  who 
have  not  professed  the  faith  may  bo  constitut>?d  life  members,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  voting."  In  a  footnote,  the  term  **  Evangelical  faith  "  is  explained  as  in 
accordance  with  the  Puritan  creed.  In  Ai*ticle  VIII  the  antislavery  clause  of  the 
organization  is  emphasized  by  the  declaration  that  all  its  operations  shall  tend 
"particularly  to  discountenance  slavery,  by  refusing  to  receive  tke  fruits  of  unre- 
quited labor,  or  to  welcome  to  its  fellowship  those  who  hold  their  fellow  l>eings 
as  slaves.'* 

As  at  first  organized,  during  the  twelve  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war,  the  oi)erations  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  do  not  especially 
concern  the  object  of  this  essay,  since  there  could  evidently  have  been  no  field 
through  all  the  fifteen  slave  States  for  the  operation  of  an  association  that  even 
refused  to  accept  the  money  or  the  personal  cooperation  of  slaveholders.  Up  to  1861 
it  was  a  general  missionary  association  of  the  strict  antislavery  tyi)e,  including  all 
persons  of  the  different  evangelical  denominations  desirous  of  using  a  society  freed 
from  cooperation  with  one  specified  class.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  drifting  of  large  numbers  of  negroes  from  the  plantations  of  Virginia  to 
the  army  of  Gkn.  B.  F.  Butler,  with  headquarters  at  Hampton,  for  the  first  time 
opened  a  wide  door  for  missionary  activity,  which  during  the  past  forty-one  years 
has  never  been  closed.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  pre- 
ceding Report  of  this  office  that  the  first  school  for  the  **  contrabands  "  was  opened 
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by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Peake,  at  Hampton,  tinder  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe. 
At  the  close  of  a  three- years'  service  as  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  ten 
counties  of  east  Virginia,  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  found  a  school  of  1,500  colored 
pupils  housed  in  the  old  hospital  barracks  and  in  the  Butler  School  in  that  vicinity. 
During  the  fourteen  years  after  this  first  appearance  in  the  schools  for  the  col- 
ored race  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  grew  apace.  Between 
1860  and  1870  it  received  §243,753.22.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  on  its  retirement 
from  educational  work,  i)assed  over  a  large  sum  of  money  to  it,  which  was 
expended  in  the  erection  of  the  first  buildings  of  the  schools  at  Hampton,  Va., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  other  places.  It  is 
estimated  that  the.  x)eople  of  Great  Britain  contributed  not  less  than  §1 ,000,000  in 
money  and  clothing  for  the  colored  people  during  these  years.  During  this  period 
thb  foundations  of  several  of  the  association's  most  important  schools  were  laid. 
Its  first  report  after  the  close  of  the  war  appeared  in  1869-70. 

At  an  important  convention  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  November  24-26,  1869, 
reports  were  received  from  the  churches  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  (all  open  to  a  mixed  membership  of  white  and  colored)  and  represent- 
atives from  the  schools  already  established  apx>eared.  At  this  initial  i)eriod  the 
new  public-school  system  of  the  South,  though  recognized  in  the  revised  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  reconstructed  States,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  sui)ply  the  wants  of 
any  class.  Indeed  the  aspirations,  especially  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  white 
people,  and  the  discontent  among  the  better  sort  with  the  policy  of  reconstruction, 
largely  under  negro  rule  for  four  years,  found  constant  vent  in  opposition  to  the 
teachers  and  directors  of  the  schools.  If  the  negroes  were  to  be  educated  at  all, 
it  seemed  necessary  that  the  work  should  go  on  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
agency  that  since  1862  had  been  so  active  among  great  numbers  of  the  colored 

'  masses.  But  from  1870  to  1876  the  association  failed  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
the  National  Government,  either  by  supplies  or  by  i)ersonal  protection  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  gathered  at  military  i)osts  through 
these  States.  The  well  disposed  among  the  whit^  people  and  the  new  State  gov- 
ernments were  greatly  shorn  of  their  power  or  influence  to  prevent  a  reign  of 
disorder. 

^  It  was  a  mercy,  under  such  conditions,  that  educational  work  should  Ik?  in  con- 
nection with  a  missionary  enterprise,  and  really  under  one  direction.  And, 
although  the  people  and  clergy  of  most  of  the  great  Northern  religious  bodies 
had  long  since  outgrowni  the  chui'ch  parochial  system  of  schooling  the  masses 
at  homo,  yet  imder  the  patronage  of  the  educational  missionary  societies  for  the 
colored  people  a  system  of  piroc-hial  schools  for  the  negroes  was  placed  upon  the 
ground  that  is  not  yet  abandoned.  The  American  Missionary  Association,  now 
practically  (me  of  the  great  missions  of  the  evangelical  Congregational  Church 
(the  denomination  under  which  the  common  school  originated  and  was  developed 
during  the  entire  colonial  jwriod  in  New  Enghind) ,  had  never  used  this  parochial 
church  system  of  schooling  to  any  great  degree,  and  retired  from  it  earlier  than 
any  other.  It  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  misfortime  that  this  system  should 
have  l>een  so  early  associated  with  popular  education  in  the  minds  of  the  better 
class  of  the  Southern  negroes  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  eradicate  it,  and 
at  present,  in  many  ways,  it  acts  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  and 
proi)er  working  of  the  common  school  of  the  American  type  in  every  State  of 
the  South. 

But  good  things  can  not  always  be  done,  in  the  beginning,  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  The  American  Missionary  Association  took  up  the  work  among  the 
negroes  as  it  came  to  hand.  It  found  the  churches  far  more  disposed  to  contribute 
funds,  and  teachers  wei-e  more  willing  to  go  forth  to  a  life  of  toil  and  sometimes 
of  peril,  imiformly  of  social  and  religious  neglect  by  the  Southern  people  of  their 
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own  color,  in  connection  with  an  organization  supplied  and  backed  as  was  this 
association.  In  the  reports  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  this  time 
we  come  across  much  information  concerning  the  more  imjwrtant  schools  which, 
under  different  names,  **  universities,"  *'  colleges,"  **  institutes,"  etc., have  given 
their  full  influence  and  wrought  with  great  success  in  the  uplifting  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  negro  race. 

It  is  imi)os8ible  in  this  essay  to  give  more  than  a  glance  at  the  different  insti- 
tutions or  localities  through  which  this  great  association  for  the  i)ast  f orty-on© 
years  has  wrought  for  God  and  humanity  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Republic. 
A  few  brief  notices  will  give  the  trend  of  its  work,  and  the  voluminous  publica- 
tions of  the  association  will  supply  the  interesting  details. 

In  October,  1869,  Avery  Institute,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  opened  with  835 
pujrils,  "mainly  of  the  better  class  of  colored  peoi)le  in  the  city."  Besides  this, 
there  was  in  .Charleston  a  school  for  colored  pupils,  established  by  the  family 
and  friends  of  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  his  col- 
ored regiment  in  the  onset  on  Fort  Wagner;  another  school  under  Northern 
Presbyterian  protection,  and  one  sustained  by  the  Episcopalians.  The  city  of 
Charleston  had  already  moved  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  school  for  the 
same  class ,  of  900  pupils.  In  connection  with  the  Avery  Institute  general  missionary 
work  was  carried  on  among  the  negroes.  All  these  agencies  were  also  concerned 
with  charitable  work,  and  distributed  large  amounts  of  clothing  and  supplies  and 
rendered  assistance  of  various  kinds,  of  which  no  estimate  has  been  attempted 
in  computing  the  x>^cuniary  cost  of  the  work  during  the  i)ast  forty-one  years. 
During  the  x^eriod  of  reconsti'uction  a  large  school  for  colored  youth  was  opened 
in  Charleston  by  Mr.  L.  Cardozo,  a  free  man  of  color  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  other 
branches  of  secondary  and  higher  education  were  taught.  Cardozo  and  his 
brother  became  noted  political  officials  in  the  reconstruction  government  of  the 
State.  This  school  contained  1 ,000  pupils  and  20  teachers.  The  teachers  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association  schools  were  gathered  from  the  g^at  body  of 
churches  to  this  attractive  field,  or  had  been  employed  in  similar  work  during  the 
war,  or  were  known  as  friends  of  negro  education. 

Atlanta  University,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  also  getting  upon  its  foundations. 
President  E.  A.  Ware,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  all  the  men 
connected  with  this  early  work,  commenced  in  April,  1870,  and  presided  over  the 
building  oi)erations— a  dozen  of  the  colored  boys  armed  with  shovels  digging  for 
the  foundations.  President  Ware  read  the  proclamation  of  President  U.  S.  Grant 
on  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  made  a  few  very  stirring 
remarks.  This  proceeding  is  thus  noticed  for  its  historical  value  and  because  it 
is  a  fair  representation  of  the  spirit  of  these  schools  at  the  advent  of  the  new 
order  of  affairs,  to  which  Atlanta  University  has  already  been  a  large  contributor. 

In  Louisiana,  as  already  shown  in  the  paper  before  deferred  to,  the  common 
school  system,  established  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  in  1804,  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
positive  attempts  to  anticipate  the  coming  of  the  new  education.  Before  the 
close  of  the  war  the  American  Missionary  Association  had  sent  to  this  State  a 
band  of  26  missionaries  and  teachers.  The  public  schools  oi)ened  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  General  Banks  were  imder  the  superin tendency  of  Maj.  Rush  Plumley, 
of  Philadelphia.  After  the  failure  of  this  movement  there  had  been  no  public 
schools  in  the  State,  outside  of  New  Orleans,  until  1869.  The  school  law  enacted 
that  year  was  almost  impotent,  from  lack  of  funds  and  organization  and  the 
want  of  local  interest,  and  in  1870  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  85,000  colored 
children  in  the  State  were  without  any  educational  privileges  whatever.  The 
American  Missionary  Association,  in  company  with  the  Northern  Methodist  and 
Baptist  missionary  bodies,  came  to  this  inviting  field,  sustaining  more  schools  in 
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the  rural  districts  than  all  other  agencies  combined,  aided  by  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  as  long  as  it  was  in  operation.  In  1870  it  supported  50  teachers  with  3,000 
children  in  as  many  as  30  schools.  Children  were  accustomed  to  walk  12  miles  a 
day  to  attend  these  little  district  schools.  The  people  could  pay  the  board  of  the 
teacher  if  the  schooling  could  be  given.  But  it  is  also  recorded  that,  as  soon  as 
the  State  came  under  the  charge  of  the  original  white  population,  the  American 
Missionary  Association  withdrew  from  this  elementary  work  to  give  its  attention 
to  the  secondary,  higher,  and  professional  grades.  Straight  University  had 
already  been  founded,  by  the  investment  of  $25,000  in  land  and  buildings  in  Nevr 
Orleans,  contributed  by  the  General  Government  through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
and  soon  announced  itself  as  *'  incorjwrated  in  1869,  with  the  power  to  confer  all 
such  degrees  as  are  conferred  by  universities  in  the  United  States." 

The  exalted  titles  of  the  schools  established  by  this  and  other  of  the  Northern 
educational  missionary  Ixniies  have  furnished  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  ridicule, 
which  might  also  be  applied  to  the  same  mischievous  habit,  in  many  portions  of 
our  country,  of  magnifying  the  character  and  grade  of  schools  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  titles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  most  reliable 
educators  that  this  practice  has  been  eepecially  harmful  to  the  genuine  advance- 
ment in  letters  of  the  first  generation  of  these  children  and  youth  gathered  in 
schools,  especially  coming  with  the  virtual  indorsement  of  the  churches  of  the 
Northern  States  to  a  people  sunk  in  dense  ignorance.  It  can,  however,  be  truly 
said  that  the  teaching  faculties  of  all  these  seminaries  have  largely  recognized  the 
actual  situation  and  labored  as  faithfully  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an  elemen- 
tary education  as  if  they  did  not  bear  the  learned  title  of  professor  or  president. 
For  many  years  the  best  of  these  schools  were  only  of  the  secondary  rank,  and  in 
the  most  successful  only  a  meager  half  dozen  of  the  500  pupils  in  attendance  could 
be  pushed  up  to  a  college  graduation.  At  present  the  majority  of  these  semina- 
ries are  accepting  the  situation  and  giving  to  their  pupils  the  mental  fare  adapted 
to  their  capacity,  witli  a  growing  emphasis  on  a  sound  English  education,  the 
proper  training  of  teachers,  and  industrial  theory  and  practice  in  great  variety. 
The  great  work,  of  course,  has  been  in  the  field  of  religious,  moral,  and  social 
advancement,  in  which  all  these  seminaries  have  wrought  with  undisputed  ability 
and  success. 

The  new  school  at  Hampton  was  at  first  largely  aided  by  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  which  has  always  been  its  **next  friend.'*  But  under  the 
administration  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  it  was  organized  as  an  independent  cor- 
poration with  6  teachers  and  75  studepts.  The  institution  received  its  charter 
from  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  by  which  it  was  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  $10,000 
a  year  for  the  industrial  training  of  its  pupils;  but  its  government  from  the  first 
was  in  charge  of  a  board  of  14  trustees,  including  men  like  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard; 
President  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts;  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield, 
of  Ohio;  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  B.  G.  Northrup,  of  Connecti- 
cut; and  President  R.  E.  Strieby,  of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

At  Wilmington,  N.  C,  800  pupils  were  instructed  by  the  night  schools  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  *'  Three-fourths  of  the  colored  children  of  the 
State  are  living  in  ignorance.  There  are  no  sufficient  schools  for  the  colored  people 
and  there  can  not  be  till  their  young  men  are  educated.  There  are  but  few  colored 
men  fit  to  hold  civil  office.  We  are  trying  [say  the  managers]  to  reform  the 
religious  worship  of  the  people,  so  much  of  which  is  degrading  and  demoralizing." 

To  far-away  Florida  the  American  Missionary  Association  had  gone.  At  Jack- 
sonville during  the  war,  in  1864,  the  opportunity  of  schools  for  colored  children 
had  been  furnished  under  the  supervision  of  the  military.  April  10,  1869,  a 
normal  institute  had  been  opened,  t\7o  stories  high,  with  a  library  and  apparatus, 
.and  rooms  and  arrangements  for  300  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.    There  were 
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400  pnpils,  chiefly  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and 
300  children  were  in  the  white  schools.  It  is  declared  that  this  was  the  first 
normal  school  building  erected  in  Florida.  The  State  had  already  moved  in  the 
establishment  of  common  schools,  and  it  was  compelled  to  look  to  the  normal 
institute  for  the  teachers  of  the  colored  children. 

In  Alabama,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Montgomery,  on  a  high  hill  fronting  the 
State  capitol  where  Jefferson  Davis  eight  years  before  took  the  oath  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  was  organized  a  school  of  450  colored  children 
and  10  teachers,  in  a  fine  building;  the  best  schoolhouse  then  in  the  city.  The 
teacher  reports  that  he  has  *'  a  normal  class  of  16  of  the  most  promising  young  men 
and  women  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  in  any  school,  white  or  colored,  south 
of  the  Ohio  River."  The  superintendent  of  public  schools,  after  examining  11  of 
these  students  for  service  in  the  adjoining  county,  says,  *'  they  were  the  first  col- 
ored teachers  we  sent  out  to  the  country.  They  took  the  carriage  in  sight  of  the 
capitol  where  Jefferson  Davis  took  his  oath  as  President;  where  the  first  Confed- 
erate Congress  met  and  sent  the  message  *  to  oi)en  on  Sumter,'  and  in  sight  of  the 
barracks  where  still  hangs  the  sign  *  Negro  barracks,'  where  their  fathers  and 
mothers  had  been  sold  as  slaves." 

Berea  College,  Kentucky,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  world  of 
the  Central  South,  a  region  as  extensive  as  the  German  Empire,  inhabited  by 
2,000.000  people,  generally  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the  war,  but  still  in  the  most 
primitive  condition  of  civilization  of  any  class  of  native-born  people  in  the  coun- 
try, had  been  organized  before  the  war  by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Fee,  who,  during  the  con- 
flict, had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  State  while  endeavoring,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  to  school  the  negroes.  In  1869  it  held  its  fourth  commencement  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  to  two  thousand  of  the  country  people.  This  college  is  the  only  school 
of  similar  rank  that  has  been  able  to  exist  and  steadily  grow  weighted  by  the 
union  of  the  two  races  among  its  students  and  teachers. 

Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  named  from  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  army  men  in  the  employment  of  General  Eaton  in  the 
educational  work  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  had  an  attendance  of  250.  This 
school  will  long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  tour  of  the  first  group  of 
**  Jubilee  Singers,"  who  went  from  State  to  State  and  to  England  and  Germany, 
singing  the  old  plantation  melodies.  They  literally  sung  up  the  walls  of  the  first 
college  building  for  colored  youth  in  Teimessee,  the  parlors  of  which  are  adorned 
by  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  i)er8onages  in  Great  Britain. 
These  children  of  freedom  were  welcomed  everywhere  and  even  flattered  by  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  Old  World. 

To  Mississippi,  at  Tougaloo,  near  the  capital  of  the  State,  indeed,  to  every  State 
of  the  South,  the  American  Missionary  Association  sent  forth  its  missionary 
teachers,  among  them  many  women  of  large  culture,  high  character,  and  social 
standing,  to  labor  among  the  colored  children  and  youth.  In  addition  to  the 
laborious  office  of  teacher  and  practically  mother,  these  excellent  people  were  bur- 
dened with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  their  crude  and  wayward  constituency 
for  the  **  grand  and  awful  time  "  to  which  they  had  been  awakened  as  by  **the 
new  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  Heaven,  adorned  with  shining  grace." 

At  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Howard  University,  a  seminary  of  the  secondary  aca- 
demic, higher,  and  professional  education,  had  been  established  as  one  of  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  subsidized  generously  by  an  appropriation  from  Congress.  As  in 
other  schools,  the  American  Missionary  Association  was  interested  in  its  begin- 
nings, although  it  is  now  an  independent  corporation,  receiving  an  annual  grant 
from  Congress.  There  were  506  teachers  and  students  at  Howard,  representing 
the  sixteen  former  slave  States'  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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In  1870  the  American  Missionary  Association  was  furnishing  education  to  21.840 
pupils.  Besides  this  it  was  doing  a  great  work  in  other  directions.  Its  teaching 
and  missionary  force  nmnbere<l  3.101.  The  reports  from  the  field  secretaries 
in  1870  showed  that  the  new  public-school  syst4?m  was  beating  its  way  up  to 
success  against  great  opposition,  although  the  disordered  state  of  iwlitical  and 
industrial  affairs  was  largely  responsible  for  the  resistance.  In  several  of  the 
States,  as  in  Virginia  at  Hampton,  the  legislature  cooixjrated  with  the  American 
Missionary  Association  by  subsidies  for  their  schools.  From  this  time  the  F^e€^d- 
men's  Bureau  withdrew  its  aid  from  the  American  Missionary  Association.  It 
had  disbursed  $213,000  for  Southern  education  througli  this  agency.  One  of  the 
most  vitalizing  forces  of  this  early  work  was  the  religious  zeal  and  consecration 
which  surrounded  it  with  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  i>ower  and  love.  The 
teachers  all  worked  on  what  would  be  a  pittnnce  in  the  North,  and  assumed  bur- 
dens in  and  out  of  school  hours  that,  of  themselves,  would  ofUm  appear  to  be  a 
hardshij)  in  any  well-organized  community.  They  lived  in  crowded  dormitories 
with  tlieir  students,  generally  jiartaking  of  the  inferior  diet  which,  although  often 
better  than  these  scholars  had  ever  known,  was  of  a  quality  ill-adapted  to  their 
own  health.  They  were  always  in  r(»ach  of  these  children,  who  needed  everything, 
and  obliged  to  sustain  a  relation  far  more  resembling  a  public  reform  institution 
than  a  scliool.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  develo^x^d  in  all  its  sui)erior  workers 
an  exaggerated  and  often  a  morbid  s(»nse  uf  responsibility,  wliich  held  them  to 
their  i)Osts  with  the  courag»3  of  a  soldier  on  a  i^erilous  outpost,  only  to  be  vacated 
at  the  risk  of  disgrace  and  maintained  at  tlie  great  risk  of  collapse  of  health. 
Numbers  of  these  excellent  teachers  laid  down  their  lives  in  this  work  as  certainly 
aj  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle;  indeeil,  comparatively  few  of  them  have  ever  been 
able  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  work  for  a  long  succession  of  y(»ars.  Of  (bourse  they 
were  not  received  in  any  proper  sociiil  or  even  religions  fellowshii)  by  the  white 
jwople  among  whom  they  came  to  serve.  Yet  there  were  noble  exceptions  to  this 
excliLsiveness,  and  many  a  lifelong  friendship  dates  from  an  acquaintance  formed 
during  til  est*  years  of  service  in  the  Southland.  It  is  probable  that  this  i»hase  of 
the  situation  was  unconsciously  exaggerated,  especially  by  the  women  teacht^rs. 
Their  schools  were  generally  established  at  a  distance  from  the  social  center  of 
the  A-illages  and  cities  in  which  they  were  situated.  At  that  time  there  wert*  fi'w 
or  no  means  of  rapid  transit,  even  in  the  larger  towns.  Tlie  teachers  were  g«*n- 
erally  overworked  and  unal)le  to  place  themselves  in  the  way  of  making  acquaint- 
ances, pe'rhaxw  sometimes,  although  very  useful  in  their  work,  without  the  social 
interest  or  tact  to  make  their  way  in  this  resi)ect.  The  jieople  whose  scK'ial 
acquaintance  would  have  been  a  pleasure  were  themselves,  to  a  great  extent, 
under  a  cloud,  often  of  ixjrsonal  affliction,  made  doubly  severe  by  the  straitened 
circumstances  that  forbade  the  old-time  s(K*ial  ho.spitality,  and  under  the  jwculiar 
circumstances  made  it  next  to  imx)ossible  to  seek  new  friends  among  the  teachers 
of  their  former  emancipated  slaves.  The  class  most  accessible,  not  only  to  the 
men  but  to  the  women,  consisted  of  the  i)ublic  men,  the  i)hysician8,  superior 
teachers,  and  iiublioschool  officials,  who  were  more  frecjuently  brought  in  con- 
tiict  ^vith  the  mission  sch(x»ls,  and  from  the  first  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  tlie  service  in  conventions,  institutes,  etc.,  which  the  newcomers  had  the 
strength  and  time  to  afford.  It  can  truly  l)e  said  that  there  was  no  considerable 
jwrtion  of  the  sup<Tior  i>eople  of  the  South  who  ever  showed  any  i>ersistent  and 
public  hostility  to  this  work. 

The  reports  of  the  t(»ac!hcrs,  missionaries,  and  agents  of  the  American  Missionary 
Aj^sociation  in  these  years  rea<l  like  a  i>erpetual  romance,  and  in  future  years  will 
be  rf*garded  by  the  historian,  poet,  and  educator  as  most  valuable  material  for  the 
Illustration  of  this  jx^riod.  This  i)e<!uliar  condition  continued  until  as  late  as  1880. 
One  hundred  years  hence  the  vast  body  of  publication  that  grew  up  around  these 
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schools  will  furnish  the  material  for  an  imi)ortant  division  of  our  new  American 
literature.  Esx>ecially  will  the  historian  of  education,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Republic  seems  to  be  just  coming  to  a  sense  of  his  place  in 
the  national  literature,  find  in  these  interesting  records  of  the  adoption  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  former  things  the  wondrous  versatility  of  the  American 
people,  making  the  Republic  itself  the  world's  *' nation  of  all  work."  The 
Bi>ectacle  of  more  than  five  millions  of  slaves  coming  up  from  the  darkness  of 
centuries  of  pagan  barbarism  through  the  experience  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  chattel  bondage  into  the  possession  of  full  citizenship  in  the  world's 
chief  republic  was  also  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Christianity  and  the 
progress  of  humanity  never  to  be  left  out  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  by  1880  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  at  the 
beginning  had  included  a  large  constituency  from  the  different  evangelical  Protes- 
tant denominaticms,  had  finally  become  a  representative  of  the  evangelical  Congre- 
gational churches  of  the  country.  In  1881  a  constitutional  revision  of  the  charter 
adjusted  the  association  to  its  new  iK>sition.  The  thirty-fifth  annual  report  places 
its  expenditure  for  educational  work  among  white  and  colored  children  and  youth 
at  $186,398.97,  and  its  entire  expenditure  for  all  purposes  at  $244,578.96,  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  had  furnished  $150,000  of  this  sum.  In  addition  to  this 
the  as.sociation  had  received  for  education  through  State  aid  for  colored  schools 
and  in  various  other  ways  large  sums  in  money  and  supplies.  Its  educational 
outfit  in  1880  was  8  chartered  institutions  of  the  higher  education,  under  the 
titles  of  college,  university,  and  institute;  111  high  and  normal,  and  85  common 
schools;  instructed  by  230  teachers  and  missicmaries. 

In  1886;  at  the  end  of  forty  years  of  work,  the  association  moved  on  a  new  line 
of  work  among  the  2.000,000  of  white  people  in  the  great  central  mounti\in  world 
of  the  South.  Out  of  this  jwpulation  had  come  two  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States — Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson.  This  class  of  the  South- 
em  i)eople,  by  a  large  majority,  was  favorable  to  the  Union  during  the  civil  war 
and  furnished  a  most  efficient  section  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest.  But  the 
masses  of  these  people  twenty  years  after  the  dawn  of  i)eace  remained  largely 
illiterate.  From  the  center  of  operations  at  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  with  which 
the  American  Missionary  Association  had  always  maintained  a  friendly  relation, 
a  group  of  valuable  schools  has  come  up  under  the  direct  control  of  the  associa- 
tion, into  which  an  increasing  number  of  the  more  ambitious  and  intelligent  of 
the  young  mountain  i>eople  have  been  gathered.  Several  of  these  seminaries  are 
established  in  the  now  villages  which  have  been  develojted  by  the  extensicm 
through  the  vast,  and  to-day  by  far  the  most  interesting,  portion  of  the  undevel- 
oixed  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  the  great  railroad  systems  connect- 
ing the  East  and  the  West,  and  have  proveil  themselves  among  the  most  notable 
agencies  in  the  uplifting  of  the  i>eoi)le  of  the  entire  district. 

In  1888  the  American  Missionary  AsscK'iation  was  reenforced  by  the  generous 
gift  of  $1,000,000  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hand,  an  aged  retired  merchant,  residing  at  Guil- 
ford, Conn.  Mr.  Hand  was  born  in  1801 ,  of  gotnl  Puritan  stock,  and  until  the  age 
of  18  worked  on  his  father  *s  farm  in  Connecticut.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Augusta, 
Ga. ,  entering  into  business  with  his  uncle,  an  old  merchant  of  that  city  and  Savan- 
nah. Daniel  Hand  succeeded  to  the  house  and,  up  to  a  few  years  l)efore  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  firm.  Fifteen  years 
before  1860  ho  admitted  Mr.  G,  W.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  to  a  business 
arrangement  in  which  the  partners  had  an  equal  interest.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  Mr.  Hand  was  at  the  head  of  the  capital  invested  in  Charleston. 
During  the  war  ho  reside<l  at  Asheville,  N.  C. ,  relying  ui)on  Mr.  Williams  in 
Charleston  for  the  general  charge  of  affairs.  After  a  great  deal  of  litigation, 
largely  through  the  personal  influence  of  his  old  i>artner  he  saved  the  house  from_ 
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wreck.  At  the  age  of  88  he  made  this  great  bequest  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  He  wisely  left  to  the  directors  of  the  association  the  manner  of  its 
expenditure,  premising  that  only  the  income  should  be  exi)ended  annually  and 
Suggesting  that  it  should  be  used  largely  as  a  student  aid  fund  of  $100  a  year  for 
promising  students. 

With  this  reenforcement  the  association  launched  out  in  a  wide  expansion,  so 
that  it  subsequently  found  itself  involved  in  a  debt  that  compelled  immediate 
attention.  The  sinking  fund  of  $100,000  was  established  and  a  policy  of  economy 
adopted. 

At  the  jubilee  meeting  in  1896,  held  in  Boston,  the  association  was  welcomed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Outlook,  successor  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  recxjipts  of  this  year 
were  $1340,798.65  and  the  expenditures  $311,223.35;  the  debt  having  decreased  from 
$96,000  to  $66,000.  •  The  income  of  the  Hand  fund  was  $68,830.  This  year  was 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  association.  The  will  of  Mr.  Hand  had  left  a  large 
additional  sum  to  the  cause.  From  1860  to  1893  the  expenditures  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  the  South  nearly  reached  the  large  sum  of  $11,610,000. 
In  1898  the  association  reported  6  chartered  institutions,  44  normal  and  graded  and 
27  common  schools,  with  413  teachers  and  12,348  students. 

Of  all  the  mission  educational  enterprises  of  the  Northern  Protestant  evangeli- 
cal churches,  the  American  Missionary  Association  seems  to  have  borne  in  mind 
most  completely  the  idea  of  working  in  connection  with  the  Southern  States  and 
I)eople  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  common  school  for  the  colored  race.  It  has,  more 
than  others,  discouraged  the  miscliievous  habijb  of  engrafting  the  old-time  paro- 
chial school  on  the  churches  that  have  been  developeil  by  its  missionary  activity. 
In  three  of  these  States— Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia— at  different  times  its 
larger  schools  have  been  subsidized  by  the  State  in  the  interest  of  their  normal 
and  industrial  departmeiit-s.  It  has  not  shown  the  usual  desire  to  retain  its  origi- 
nal authority  or  to  utilize  its  bounty  to  acquire  the  i)erpetual  educational  control 
of  its  schools.  Four  of  the  most  imjwrtant  schools  of  the  higher  order  with 
which  it  has  been  connecte<l  and  which  have  been  liberally  aideil  by  it  are  now 
entirely  separated  from  it — Howard,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hampton,  Virginia; 
Berea,  Kentucky,  and  Atlanta  University,  Georgia.  The  explanation  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  already  stated,  that  although  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation first  united  with  several  of  the  evangelical  Protestant  churches  in  its  work 
among  the  colored  i)eople,  each  of  these  associations  in  turn  has  preferred  to  sepa- 
rate itself  from  others  and  organize  on  a  more  decided  and  exclusive  denomina- 
tional basis,  looking  to  the  church  it  represents  for  its  support  and  guided  by  the 
sectarian  policy  thereof.  This  has  left  the  American  Missionary  Association,  like 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  virtually  in  charge  for  the  evangelical  Congregational  Church. 
It  was  in  New  England,  which  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  colonial  life 
was  exclusively  committed  to  this  form  of  Congregational  Church  government, 
the  only  ecclesiastical  polity  that  owes  its  origin  to  the  Christian  people  of  tliis 
Republic,  that  the  people's  common  school  was  developed  and  alone  sustained 
until  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence.  That  original  interest  in  and  connec- 
tion with  the  common  school  by  the  Congregational  clerg>'  and  laity  has  never 
been  lost  by  the  members  of  this  great  and  growing  religious  organization.  It 
has  not,  like  the  three  great  remaining  Evangelical  Protestant  churches,  l>een 
ruptured  by  a  sectional  secession  from  the  original  body;  as,  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  there  were,  outside  a  few  congregations  in  the  border  cities,  no 
Congregational  churches  in  the  Southern  States.  Hence  it  has  been  called  to 
encounter  no  sharp  conflict  with  a  rival  church  of  its  own  household  and  has 
been  left  more  exclusively  to  the  radical  work  of  preparing  the  colored  race  for  a 
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superior  form  of  religion  throngh  a  general  nplift  of  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
industrial  life,  in  which  all  the  habits  and  the  general  spirit  of  society  will  become 
the  most  powerful  teachers  and  the  new  citizenship  of  the  race  become  at  once  a 
university  and  a  church.  There  is  nothing  in  the  idea  or  the  iwlicy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  that  will  forbid  any  or  all  of  its  present  educational 
foundations,  as  new  times  and  changed  circumstances  might  demand,  to  retire 
amicably  from  its  denomination  control  and  become  indejiendent  or  even  State 
institutions  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  training  of  the  class  of  students 
that  has  always  been  found  under  its  benign  and  progressive  influence. 

In  1891  the  American  Missionary  Association  reported  8  schools  of  the  higher 
and  secondary  type,  4  seminaries  for  the  mountain  whites  in  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  2  for  Indians  in  Nebraska,  and  93  other  normal,  indus- 
trial, graded,  and  primary  schools.  Its  church  work  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  very  poor  among  the  Indians,  and  the  lowland  colored  people  of  the  South,  with 
a  growing  interest  for  the  people  of  the  Southern  mountains.  Altogether  there 
are  106  schools,  with  15,253  pupils,  and  243  churches,  with  708  missionaries  and 
12,905  church  members,  the  majority  in  the  South.  A  bureau  of  woman's  work 
is  connected  with  the  association. 

THE   FREEDMAN'S  AID  SOCIETY   OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 

The  first  report  of  this  society  furnishes  a  complete  account  of  its  organization 
in  1866,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  its  preliminary  operations  until  May,  1868.  It  was 
established  in  resix)nse  to  a  call,  dated  March  8, 1866,  and  signed  by  Bishop  D.  W. 
Clark,  representing  the  board  of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
During  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  the  original  work  for  the  Freedmen  in  the 
North  was  carried  on  by  a  variety  of  Freedman's  aid  associations  formed  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  during  the  years  1862-63. 
The  first  call  was  for  the  relief  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  '*  contrabands," 
and  it  has  already  been  related  how  this  aid  w^as  dispensed  largely  through  the 
agency  of  the  Union  Army,  while  supplies  and  money  were  forthcoming  from 
these  and  private  agencies.  In  1864  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  indorsed  these  additional  methods  of  charitable  aid.  But  as 
early  as  1862-63  the  call  was  made  for  additional  effort  in  behalf  of  the  mental 
and  moral  elevation  of  these  people.  Teachers  were  sent  to  the  seaboard  in  1863 
and  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  1863.  The  physical  needs  of  the  Freedmen 
were  so  well  supplied  by  the  arrangements  for  their  self-support  on  the  vacated 
lands  and  in  the  Army,  as  soldiers  and  laborers,  that  after  1863  the  chief  need  of 
assistance  was  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  teachers. 

The  beginning  of  this  great  work  seemed  at  first  to  be  an  open  door  of  invitation 
by  Divine  Providence  for  the  long-desired  and  prayed- for,  but  slow  in  coming, 
union  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  some  one  grand  and 
voluntary  enterprise  for  the  uplift  of  liumanity.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  here 
the  churches  were  the  first  to  break  the  l>ond.  It  was  decided  that  the  educa- 
tional workers  among  the  negroes  should  be  members  of  the  churches  of  the  evan- 
gelical type  of  creed.  This,  of  course,  would  leiivo  outside  the  large  majority  of 
the  American  people  whose  "  good  will  to  man  "  was  manifested  by  undenomina- 
tional and  practical  lalx)rs  and  sacrifices,  rather  than  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  chur(-h  work.  First  of  all,  the  Friends,  then  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  1863,  inaugurated  special  denominational  work  among  the  freedmen. 
Later  followed  another  division  of  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  United  Brethren,  and 
one  type  of  the  Baptists.  In  1864  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  old-school  Pres- 
byterian Church  (North)  for  the  subsidizing  of  a  i)roper  missionary  work. 

The  Congregational  Evangelical  churches  in  1865  reorganized  the  American 
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Missionary  Association,  that  had  existed  since  1849,  and  reconsecrated  it  to  this 
special  work,  and  proposed  to  raise  $350,000  per  annum  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
same  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organized  **Tho  Freedman's  Aid 
Society,"  and  the  Northern  Baptists  of  the  regular  ** persuasion'*  called  for 
$100,000  as  a  fund  for  denominational  work  in  the  South.  The  five  leading  com- 
missions already  on  the  ground  ha<l  fallen  apart,  the  two  in  the  .West  as  a  rule 
employing  members  of  the  evangelical  churches  as  teachers,  while  the  three  in 
the  East — Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — did  not  make  church  membership 
a  necessary  qualification  for  any  position  in  the  work.  By  1866,  despite  vigorous 
efforts  to  combine  these  organizations  in  one  free-school  society,  every  teacher 
from  the  undenominational  societies  had  been  displaced  and  every  Protestant 
religious  sect  save  two  had  adopted  special  plans. 

It  was  inevitable  that  these  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  should  all,  in  time,  come 
to  see  that  the  field  of  denominational  missionary  effort  for  the  final  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  6,000,000  of  the  freedmenand  the  legitimate  propagandism  of  their  own 
churches  was  such  as  had  never  before  been  opened.  In  place  of  sending  the 
missionaries  of  the  cross  beyond  the  sea  to  distant  heathen  or  Mohammedan  lands, 
all  under  foreign  governments  which  were  not  always  friendly  to  such  enterprises, 
here  was  a  new  American  citizenship  of  6,000,000  of  our  own  freedmen,  just 
emerging  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  bondage,  needing  almost  everything, 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  '*  learn  their  letters,"  and  rt*ceive  aid  and  comfort  of  all 
kinds  from  the  North  and  the  nation  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  new- 
found freedom. 

The  report  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  referred  to  declares,  however,  that 
they  were  more  anxious  to  have  schools  for  the  freedmen  and  their  children  than 
even  to  consider  the  founding  of  missions.  This  was  very  natural,  since  during 
the  i>eriod  of  their  former  slavery  the  negroes  had  all  nominally  been  converted 
from  paganism  to  about  as  much  of  Christianity  as  was  possible  for  a  i)eople 
in  their  condition  of  ignorance  and  dei)endence.  Their  new  religious  zeal,  as 
usual,  took  the  form  of  a  direction  to  their  own  former  denominational  Ixxlies, 
largely  Baptist  and  Methodist,  and  often  became^  a  sui)erstitious  and  fanatical 
caricature  of  the  more  enlightened  denominational  si)irit  of  these  great  Christian 
sects. 

The  desire  to  preach  was  very  pronounced  among  the  leading  class  of  the  f refnl- 
mcn,  and  it  wivs  soon  api>arent  that  one  of  the  first  uses  of  their  liberty  was  to  be 
the  formation  of  great  religious  denominational  bodies  which,  under  the  old  names, 
really  were  the  beginning  of  a  (church  organization  founded  uiK)n  and  represent- 
ing the  then  existing  condition  of  religious  and  moral  culture  among  these  ]x^ople. 
The  white  clergymen  of  the  South,  although  often  greatly  honored  for  their  zeal- 
ous ••  labors  of  love  "  among  the  slave  population,  were  generally  disi^ensed  with 
at  this  crisis  in  the  new  life  of  the  race.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  all  the 
Northern  churches  and  clergy  of  the  evangelical  iyi>e  should  hasten  to  provide 
for  the  then  vacant  pulpits  and  buildings,  and  on  the  strength  of  such  work  as 
they  had  done  Ixifore  the  war,  and  their  patriotic  services  during  tlie  four  years 
of  the  sectional  conflict,  endeavor  to  take  the  reins  and  direct  the  civilization  (f 
th?  rising  race.  In  the  words  of  the  report,  "The  control  of  the  educational 
work  connected  with  missions  was  as  necessary  to  success  as  the  work  itself,  and 
this  necessity,  srx)n  observed  by  every  denomination  that  entered  the  in\'iting  field 
presented  by  the  South,  was  the  chief  care  and  guidance  of  denominational 
schools." 

Of  course,  by  this  decision,  the  church  abandoned  the  ground  already  taken  by 
the  northern  American  people,  that  the  mast  effective  and  reliable  moral  agency 
for  educating  and  training  American  children  and  youth  was  the  undenomina- 
tional common  school.    This  conclusion  had  been  slowly  reached  through  the 
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exx>6riei^c®  ^^^  I)eri)etnal  conflicts  of  the  two  hrmdred  and  fifty  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  pnblic-school  statute  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
1647.  While  a  majority  of  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  did  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  common  school  in  the  reconstructed  States  of  the  South, 
and  the  more  advanced  of  them  retired  from  the  support:  of  primary  schooling 
for  the  negroes  as  fast  as  it  was  supplied  by  the  States  and  communities  where 
they  labored,  and  made  it  a  i)ermanent  feature  of  their  policy  to  train  teachers 
for  all  grades  of  tliese  sch«x)l8,  the  schools  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
were,  at  first,  as  far  as  iwssible,  connected  with  churches.  In  1868  the  majority 
of  the  school  teachers  were  the  missionary  workers,  the  same  buildings  being  used 
for  the  school  houses  and  churches,  and  the  administration  of  the  entire  enter- 
prise was  so  interlocked  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  in  any  way  the 
exclusively  educational  plant. 

But  the  inevitable  tendency  of  American  thought  and  action  in  respect  to  uni- 
versal education  planted  every  Southern  State,  by  1870,  on  the  American  i)olicy 
of  an  unsectarian  common  school,  and,  outside  a  few  Southern  communities,  the 
attempt  to  subsidize  denominational  schools  in  these  States  has  not  been  a  success. 
In  obedience  to  this  condition  of  affairs  and  urged  by  the  impossibility  of  educat- 
ing 6,000,000  people,  all  in  1866  practically  illiterate,  by  Northern  Christian  char- 
ity, all  these  great  mission  schools,  like  the  denominational  colleges  and  academies 
of  the  North,  have  modified  their  sectarian  character,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
formed to  the  iwlicy  of  similar  institutions  of  learning  in  the  new  South.  Still, 
in  testing  this  plan  of  school  education  among  the  negroes,  it  should  always  be 
understood  that  the  only  just  and  correct  point  of  view  is  the  whole  field  and  its 
necessities  as  surveyed  and  organized  by  the  larger  Protestant  Chi-istian  sects,  and 
that  the  educational  was  always  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  need  of  the 
religious  uplift  and  moral  reformation  of  these  people. 

It  is  not  strictly  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  give  an  elaborate 
record  of  the  doings  and  results  of  this  great  missionary  movement  in  the  South 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  As  a  feeder  to  the  common-school  system,  on 
which  the  race  must  more  and  more  rely  for  the  training  of  its  children  and 
youth  for  reliable  manhood  and  womanhood  and  good  American  citizenship,  it 
has  maintained,  and  must  for  a  considerable  i)eriod  to  come  continue  to  maintain, 
a  vital  and  necessary  connection  with  the  founding  of  the  American  common 
school.  It  will  l>e  observed  that,  more  and  more,  its  academical  and  normal 
schools  are  conforming  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  esi)ecially 
of  industrial  training  that  are  best  known  under  the  general  title  of  "The  new 
education.*'  Still,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  all  these  great  and  useful  bodies 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  churches  by  which  they  are  supported  and  also  mainly 
relied  on  to  shape  their  i)olicy,  and  whose  teachers  are  chiefly  found  in  all 
important  positions  in  their  school  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  American  common 
school  in  all  its  dei)artuients  should  look  with  disfavor  or  in  any  si>irit  of  hostile 
criticism  on  any  of  these  great  schools,  which  are  regarded  by  their  workers  in  con- 
formity to  popular  nomenclature  as  '  *  Christian ' '  instead  of ' '  secular. ' '  The  great 
work  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  mankind  is  the  radical  motive  of  these 
schools,  as  of  the  Christian  churches,  and  much  as  we  may  deplore  the  inevitable 
results  of  these  scx'tarian  divisions  and  the  hindrance  to  educational  development 
by  the  contentions  and  rivalries  of  the  denominational  system  of  schooling  in 
general,  there  was  never  a  better  work  done  by  any  i)eople  in  any  land  than  has 
been  achieved  by  the  results  of  forty  years  of  missionary  and  educational  activity 
in  the  type  of  schools  now  under  consideration,  and  there  has  been  no  exi)enditure 
of  time,  money,  and  effort  for  the  general  uplifting  of  God's  "little  ones"  that 
has  resulted  in  more  benefit  than  has  been  achieved  by  the  disbui-sement  of  more 
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than  $."50,000,000  tbrotigh  the  schools  and  churches  in  the  social  and  industrial 
improvement  of  the  colore<l  and  white  people  of  the  humbler  class  in  16  States. 

The  churches  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body  of  ^he  North  responded  to  the 
original  apx)eal  with  remarkable  promptitude,  although  the  country  was  in  the 
agonies  of  one  its  i)eriodical  spasms  of  **  financial  depression.''  In  the  seventeen 
montlis  ending  March  31,  1868,  $58,477.69  ($54,231.73  in  cash)  was  collected,  of 
which  $35,815.83  was  expended  in  field  work  in  9  States.  There  were  59  schools 
with  124  teachers,  and,  in  1868,  7,000  pupils.  Only  half  the  teachers  drew  full 
8upi)ort  from  the  territory  and  the  remainder  cost  $10  per  month.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  teachers  were  ministers  of  the  gosjwl  who  labored  both  in  church  and 
school,  and  all  the  t^jachcrs  served  in  the  Sunday  as  well  as  the  day  schools.  The 
general  outcome  of  the  work  could  not  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
the  superintendent: 

Our  schools  have  rendered  essential  aid  in  the  work  of  restoring  social  order; 
in  bringing  about  friendly  relations  Ijetween  the  employers  and  laborers;  in  pro- 
moting habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  economy,  purity,  and  morality;  rendering 
more  emphatic  the  grand  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  falsehood  and 
truth;  enforcing  fidelity  to  contracts;  portraying  the  terrible  consequences  of 
intemperance,  licentiousness,  profanity,  lying,  and  stealing:  teaching  them  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others  while  they  are  prompt  to  claim  protection  for 
themselves.  The  teachers  have  furnished  for  the  freedmen  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  practir^al  matters  of  life  which  could  bo 
obtained  nowhere  else.  The  schools  have  met  a  great  want  which  no  military  or 
politiciil  organization  could  supply,  and  without  which  it  will  l)e  impossible  for 
I)eace  and  Jharmony  to  be  restored.  Our  teachers  have  been  pioneers  m  the  work 
of  reconciliation,  and  are  laying  a  foundation  upon  which  the  most  enduring 
superstructure  can  l>e  reared. 

In  fact  the  only  fair  and  appi^opriate  way  of  estimating  this  i)eculiar  combina- 
tion of  church,  school,  and  home  in  the  Southern  educational  work  during  the 
past  generation  among  the  negroes  is  to  regard  it  as  a  vast  university  of  all  work; 
a  continental  training  in  the  new  American  civilization  to  which  the  younger 
generation  of  the  freedmen  had  been  so  wonderfully  summoned.  Like  the 
lyceum  of  the  old  and  the  Chautauqua  assembly  and  summer  school  of  the  later 
times,  it  was  a  characteristic  development  of  our  American  educational  life,  as 
sincere  and  praiseworthy  in  motive,  in  scx^ial  and  religious  as  in  industrial  and 
I)olitical  affairs.  Als  the  years  go  on  and  the  educators  of  the  colored  race  come 
to  a  full  recognition  of  their  opportunities  and  obligations  in  respect  to  this  class 
of  pupils,  much  of  what  was  an  imperative  necessity  in  the  first  generation  ^vill  be 
dropped  and  the  more  important  of  these  seminaries  will  become  the  permanent 
academical,  industrial,  and  collegiate  foundations  for  the  increasing  nimibers  of 
this  race.  And  then  it  may  be  seen  that  the  apparent  presumption  of  naming  a 
school  of  500  boys  and  girLs  in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  the  first  genera- 
tion of  their  people  ever  gathered  in  a  schoolroom,  a  **  college ''  or  *'  university,"  has 
been  justified  by  giving  to  the  country  half  a  century  later  a  class  of  institutions 
of  the  higher  education  in  the  best  sense,  seminaries  of  the  higher  Christian  civil- 
ization, "universities"  more  in  accordance  with  the  grand  ideal  of  John  Milton 
than  are  yet  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  to-day. 

The  report  for  1868,  from  which  these  facts  are  drawn,  was  accepted  with 
marked  favor  by  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
that  year,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  has  gone 
steadily  forward  along  the  high  road  to  success.  The  conference  took  a  ^vide  and 
practical  view  of  its  duties  in  the  situation.  In  its  announcement  it  says:  "  When 
the  Southern  States  are  fully  reconstructed  and  a  wise  common-school  system  is 
established,  and  a  returning  prosperity  shall  enable  the  maintenance  of  free 
schools,  the  work  of  this  society  may  i)08sibly  be  superseded.  Already  the  society 
rei)orts  the  establishment  of  three  normal  schools  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Huntsville, 
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Ala.,  and  Colnmbia,  S.  C/'  These  early  normal  schools  were  as  yet  rather 
academies,  where  the  superior  young  colored  i)eople  received  the  schooling  neces- 
sary for  a  teacher's  work,  with  but  little  of  what  is  regarded  the  professional  . 
training  now  everywhere  demanded  in  the  teachers  of  the  people's  schools.  The 
necessity  of  help  for  teachers  and  preachers  is  noted  in  the  report.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  employment  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Rust,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
as  corresponding  secretary,  whose  services  during  many  years  were  so  valuable 
over  the  entire  field  of  Southern  educational  work;  also  Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  after- 
wards most  widely  known  as  the  chief  traveling  bishop  of  his  church,  was  assigned 
to  this  work. 

Another  decade  passes,  and  in  1878  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society  opens  a  view  over  a  wider  field  with  greater  results.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  now  28  conferences  in  the  South,  14  largely  of 
white  and  14  principally  of  colored  members. 

These  28  conferences  already  contained  396,000  members,  although  the  Meth- 
odist Church  South  and  several  great  organizations  of  colored  Methodists  were 
working  in  the  same  field.  In  this  territory  there  were  6,32G  traveling  and  local 
preachers,  of  whom  3,305  were  colored.  There  were  4,381  Sunday  schools,  with 
240,671  scholars,  of  which  2,022  schools  and  96,474  scholars  were  colored.  The 
church  property  developed  by  this  ten  yearti*  work  was  valued  at  $8,732,716,  of 
which  $1,868,503  was  in  use  by  the  colored  members.  Already  this  great  school 
missionary  effort  by  the  different  churches  of  the  North  had  borne  abundant 
fruit.  The  negroes  themselves  had  not  been  deficient  in  zeal,  and  report  448,000 
members  of  the  Africiin  Zion  and  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  of 
America.  One  of  the  shadows  cast  by  the  denominational  '* pairing  off''  of 
Northern  Christians  into  church  missionary  associations  was  the  development 
of  the  sectarian  spirit  in  the  negro  race,  while  the  church  parochial  school, 
adopted  as  a  necessary  expedient  in  the  early  stages  of  educational  work,  was  now, 
after  a  generation,  founfl  often  to  l)e  a  positive  and  obstructive  hindrance  to  the 
building  up  of  the  effective  system  of  common-school  instruction,  which  always 
must  be  the  agency  of  civilization  to  the  negro  race. 

The  school  work  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  had  not  lingered  l)ehind  the 
church  enterprise.  Five  chartered  institutions,  with  three  denominaticmal  theo- 
logical schools,  two  medical  colleges,  and  ten  seminaries  of  the  academical  grade 
were  reported,  with  an  attendance  of  2,040  students,  1.000  of  whom  were  classed 
as  normal,  in  11  States.  It  was  estimated  that  64  per  cent  of  the  colored  people  of 
school  age  were  abiding  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  **  Of  the  5,000,000  colored 
people  of  the  country — one-third,  perhaps,  seem  to  have  risen  to  a  higher  degree 
of  comfort  and  a  higher  i)hase  of  life — one-third  have  sunk  down  to  a  lower  i)lane, 
and  one- third  are  left  the  victims  of  circumstances."  The  rejwrt  brings  to  notice 
the  vast  field  of  Christian  work  open  to  women  in  the  reformation  of  the  family. 
**  The  great  opportunity  for  the  women  of  America  is  i)resented  in  this  work, 
which  God  has  placed  at  our  door."  In  two  of  the  schoijls  a  medical  education 
can  be  obtained.  The  financial  Fide  of  the  society  gives  the  least  favorable 
account  of  itself,  reporting  $03,402.85  expended  in  1878 — only  $3,000  more  than 
ten  years  before.  In  the  eleven  years  of  its  oi)eration  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society 
had  disbursed  $715,852.40:  100,000  pupils  had  been  taught  by  teachers  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  society.  For  reasons  not  explained  the  public-school  attend- 
ance had  fallen  off  in  6  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  year.  Even  in  Ken- 
tucky not  half  the  scho<:)l  ix)pulation  had  ever  been  enrolled  in  the  common  school. 
There  was  still  a  great  field  of  labor  awaiting  the  fit  workers  in  the  building  for 
the  children  of  the  South. 

In  1880  the  writer  of  this  essay  began  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  visitations 
among  the  schools  of  all  sorts  in  all  the  Southern  States  that  has  continued  under 
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the  name  of  **  a  ministry  of  €'dncati<)n  "  nntil  the  present  day.  In  the  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Ga.,  founded  by  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  he  found  the  most 
snccessfnl  attempt  to  introduce  industrial  training  in  the  mechanical  and  domes- 
tic arts  outside  the  Hampton  Institute.  This  feature  has  since  been  developed  in 
the  schools  of  the  Free<lman's  Aid  Sociiety  to  a  remarkable  degree.  On  the  same 
college  campus  as  Clark  University  we  now  find  the  Gammon  Theological  Sem- 
inary, the  most  imi)ortant  of  this  class  in  the  South,  endowed  and  with  belong- 
ings even  superior  to  the  average  of  '•  divinity  schools  "  in  the  North. 

Another  decade  has  passed  and  the  report  of  1888  reveals  a  steady  progress. 
**One  theological  school,  13  institutions  of  college  grade,  2  medical,  0  normal,  8 
legal,  and  12  with  industrial  departments,  with  28  academies,  have  been  sup- 
ported and  aided.  In  these  41  centers  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  328  teach- 
ers have  faithfully  done  their  work  and  7,682  different  students  have  been 
instructed,  an  increase  of  10  institutions,  40  teachers,  and  715  students  over  the 
preceding  j'ear."  The  race  question  is  practically  settled  on  the  American  policy 
of  "  local  option.''  {!)  '*  One  society  and  administration  for  all  ix>ople  and  con- 
ferences. (2)  Schools  among  colored  and  white  people,  to  be  so  locate<l  as  to  best 
Berve  the  interest^}  of  the  conferences  to  be  benefited.  (3)  There  is  to  be  no  exclu- 
sion on  account  of  race,  color,  or  *  pre>'ious  condition.*  Supervision  in  schools,  as 
in  conferences,  is  to  he  by  the  choice  of  the  people  themselves.'*  It  is  noted  that 
while  the  attempt  to  employ  the  educated  class  of  the  colored  race  as  teachers  in 
the  mission  schools  "  has  resulted  only  in  a  ])artial  success  in  a  few  fields,"  the 
general  field  open  to  the  colored  graduate  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society.  During  the  year  a  new  chajml  has  been  built  at  Clark,  and  8 
schools  have  been  designated  as  centers  where  college  studies  could  be  pursued. 

.  The  Gammon  Theological  School  has  been  declare<l  the  center  of  this  department, 
with  arrangements  for  practical  tlieological  training,  while  the  12  academies  are 
restricted  to  the  sections  nearest  them.  Four  colored  schools,  admitting  white 
pupils,  were  also  undertaken.  Different  courses  of  study  were  arranged  for 
every  class  of  schools.  In  all  these  institutions  there  were  4,048  in  the  collegiate, 
269  in  the  theological,  66  in  tlie  medical,  67  in  the  legal,  1,455  in  the  industrial, 
and  3,569  in  the  academical  departments.  The  teachers  in  the  "collegiate  cen- 
ters ■  ■  make  reports  to  the  superint'jndents  of  the  pupils  pursuing  college  studies. 
The  8(X?iety  was  already  in  debt  $132,619.41,  largely  due  to  the  purchase  of  lands 
and  "building."  The  managers  plead  for  an  annual  income  of  $280,000,  of  which 
the  schools  were  expecte<l  to  pay  in  tuition  and  rent  §48,179.  According  to  an 
estimate  of  the  society,  the  population  of  the  16  slave  States  was  estimated  at 
12,784,612.  Of  these  4,715,381,  10  years  of  age  and  over,  were  illiterate,  3,042,435 
of  the  colored  race.  In  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
South  there  were  4i7,016  members,  of  whom  226,833  were  colored.  There  were 
7,326  preachers,  teachers,  and  workers  emi)loyed.  These  people  were  gathered  in 
48  conferences,  82  consisting  of  colored  and  16  containing  only  white  i»eople. 

In  the  central  mountain  rei^ions  of  the  South,  where  the  white  i>eoi)le  were  gen- 
erally loyal  during  the  war,  the  Methrniist  Ei>iscoi>al  Church,  in  1890,  had  lOO.fXK) 
members,  organized  in  7  conferences.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volunteers 
went  into  the  United  States  Army  from  that  territory.  The  ni^gro  population  in 
this  region  was  very  small.  There  were  then  1 00  Grand  Army  posts  in  this  region 
and  the  U.  S.  Grant  University  at  ChattantMiga  was  in  effective  operation. 
Largely  by  donations  from  tlu^  Slater  fund,  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Atticns 
G.  Haygood,  the  industrial  work  in  the  schools  had  greatly  increased.  The 
society  seemed  to  bo  fully  alive  to  this  important  annex  to  its  educational  forces. 
The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was  founding  schools  of  domestic  economy 
in  five  of  the  larger  institutions,  and  the  local  missionary  work  had  been  greatly 

.  aided  by  the  establishment  of  a  missionary  home  located  among  the  people,  to  be 
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the  residence  of  the  woman  missionary  and  the  model  for  the  imitation  of  the 
well-to-do  colored  people.  One  of  these  college  centers,  Claflin  University,  at 
Orangehnrg,  S.  C. ,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  schools  for  colored  yonth  in  the  South, 
was  for  several,  years  a  department  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  same  board  of  trustees  as  the  old  college  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  military  school  at  Charleston  for  white  youth. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  record  of  the  great  work  of  the  Freedman's 
Aid  Society,  the  deeply  interesting  details  .of  which  have  been  written  in  the 
annual  reports  and  a  bimonthly  publication  devoted  to  this  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  Methodist  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction  in  its  mission 
schools  are  essentially  the  same  as  developed  in  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. They  do  not  vary  in  all  these  denominational  schools,  save  in  the  polity, 
and,  in  some  resiwcts,  the  type  of  the  membership.  Few  churches  have  done 
more  of  the  proper  i>ersonal  school  work  than  the  Methodist  Episcopal.  During 
the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  expended  more 
than  $6,000,000.  Its  chief  school  of  the  university  type  continues  to  l^e  Wilber- 
force  University,  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  established  in  1857.  The  65  institutions  suj)- 
ported  by  all  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  colored  students,  as  late  as 
1895,  included  388  teachers,  10,100  students,  $1,905,150  property,  and  $650,500 
expended  in  administration.  Dr.  Hartzell,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective 
workers  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  society,  has  recently  ]>een  elected  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  and  is  now  established  in  Africa. 

The  great  development  of  the  Methodi'^t  Episcopal  Church  in  its  educational 
policy  is  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  history  of  eduwitiou  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Tlie  Chautauqua  Assembly,  established  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  present  Bishop  Vincent,  a  native  of  Alabama,  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  triumphant  developments  of  American  genius  for  all  educa- 
tional work.  The  new  American  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  will  fitly  crown 
this  half  century  of  effort. 

In  1901  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  reports:  *'  From  its  humble  beginning  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  when  there  was  only  one  teacher,  with  a 
borrowe<l  capital  of  $800,  it  has  to-tlay  47  institutions  of  Christian  learning,  alx>ut 
equally  divided  between  tlie  negroc^s  and  the  poor  whites,  in  all  the  former  slave 
States,  "with  lands  and  buildings  worth  $2,165,000.*'  It  is  able  to  declare:  **  During 
all  these  years  not  a  single  student  or  graduate  has  ever  been  charged  with  crimes 
against  virtue."  The  reiK)rts  from  the  schools  were  most  encouraging.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  since  tlie  financial  panic  of  1892-93  and  the  number  of 
graduates  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  society.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
siKJcial  stress  is  placed  on  the  normal  dejyartment  and  English  branch(»s.  *'Our 
aim  has  been  not  only  to  secure  goc)d  English  scholars,  as  opposed  to  Latin  and 
Greek  scribblers  who  can  not  speak  their  mother  tongue,  but  esi>ecially  to  pre- 
I>are  well-trained  teachers. ''  It  boasts  that  it  has  more  teachers  in  the  imblic 
schools  of  the  South  tlian  any  other  benevolent  institution  doing  work  in  that 
secjtion.  After  a  temporary  inter mi>tion,  caused  by  the  financitil  panic,  the  society 
had  taken  up  its  industrial  work  \vith  new  vigor,  and  asserts:  **  We  have  more 
industrial  students,  teach  more  industrial  pursuits,  and  hav(;  more  graduates  than 
any  institution  or  set  of  institutions  in  the  South.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  all  the  industrial  schools  the  present  year  is  2.906."  The  society  appropriates 
$90,625  annually;  $79,975  to  colon^d  jiupils,  for  1  theological  school,  2  medical 
schools,  10  institutions  with  the  title  of  college  or  university,  and  10  academies, 
with  3  universities  and  22  academies  for  white  students.  It  expended  for  colored 
schools  during  the  year  1900,  $171,773.01;  for  white  schools,  $47,815.66;  total, 
$319,588.67,  besides  a  miscellaneous  expenditure  of  $136,216.79;  its  total  rec^eipts 
haying  been  $355,805.46.     It  still  has  an  indebtedness  of  $154,891.34.     The  presi- 
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dent  of  tho  fiociety  is  Bishop  J.  M.  Waldcn,  who,  with  Vice-President  R.  M.  Rnst, 
D.  D.,  and  W.  P.  Thirkeld,  corre8i)onding  secretary,  have  been  for  many  years, 
with  Bishop  Hartzell,  among  tho  best  known  and  most  intelligent  workers  in  the 
Southern  educational  field. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (NORTH)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SCHOOLING  OF  THE 

FREEDMEN. 

The  northern  Christian  denominatipnal  organizations  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  undertook  work  of  education  among  the  freedraen  of  the  South,  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions.  The  first  includes  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  representing  the  Congregational;  the  Froedman's  Aid  Society,  estab- 
lisheil  by  the  Methmlist  Episcopal,  and  the  educational  organization  through 
which  the  Baptist  churches  operated.  Although  these  >vere  missionary  enter- 
prises largely  engaged  in  denominational  propagandism,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  churches,  yet  in  their  educational  Vork,  which  produced  greM  inde- 
pendent and  State  institutions,  of  which  Hampton,  Va.,  and  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  are 
conspicuous  examples,  they  put  themselves  at  once  into  the  most  vital  and  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  the  new  c<)mmon-8chool  system  for  the  colored  race  of 
every  Southern  State.  And  although  for  a  jwriod  they  somewhat  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  normal  and  industrial  training  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  colored  teacher,  yet  they  did  furnish  for  ton  years  and  more  a 
large  majority  of  tho  teachers  for  the  more  important  free  colored  schools  in 
these  States.  This  tendency,  despite  a  persistent  ecclesiastical  opposition  in  the 
management,  is  now  so  confirmed  that  these  three  great  denominations,  beyond 
comparison,  retain  their  leadership  in  the  Southern  educational  work  and  are 
to-day  supplying  probably  the  larger  number  of  competent  instructors,  not  only 
in  the  public  schools,  but  in  the  State  normal  and  industrial  colleges  throughout 
the  South. 

Another  division  of  these  religious  bodies,  like  the  Presbyterian,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  the  Friends,  and  several  of  the  smaller  sects,  adopted  at  first  the  same 
policy  as  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only  making  their  mission  schools  for  l>oth 
races  thoroughly  sectarian,  but  inclined  to  favor  what  is  called  the  parochial 
system  of  schooling  all  the  way  up  from  the  primary  school  connected  with  the 
church  to  the  university. 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  fact  that  these  churches  proposed  to  themselves  this 
persistence  in  the  old  European  method  of  education  that  their  success  in  collect- 
ing funds  for  establishing  schools  has  never  been  commensurate  with  their  wealth 
and  general  importance  as  religious  bodies  in  this  country.  The  church  school  of 
every  degree  has  its  uses  everywhere,  especially  in  the  secondary  academical  and 
higher  collegiate  and  university  departments.  But  the  educator  or  churchman, 
however  zealous  and  consecrated,  who  proposes  the  planting  of  a  little  parochial- 
school  annex  by  the  side  of  every  colored  church,  to  the  exclusion  of  public  schools, 
must  be  prepared  for  the  indefinite  postponement  of  even  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion and  discii)line  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  more  than  2,000,000  negroes  under 
the  age  of  20  years.  After  thirty  years  of  prodigious  effort  by  the  Southern  peo- 
ple themselves,  aided  by  great  missionary  effort  from  the  North,  more  than  50  i)er 
cent  of  the  colored  x>eople  of  the  South  to-day  alx)ve  the  age  of  10  can  neither  read 
the  Bible  nor  writer  their  own  name  in  a  business  transaction.  The  only  way  out 
of  the  inevitable  disturbance  from  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  the  hearty  union 
of  the  whole  people,  even  better  if  aided  by  some  practical  scheme  of  national  aid, 
to  lift  up  at  least  one-third  the  population  of  these  16  States,  of  both  races,  into 
line  with  the  American  life  of  the  present. 

Among  the  Protestant  churches  that  adopted  the  parochial  school  system  was 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  North.    As  early  as  1865  this  church  had  put  forth  **  a 
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declaration  in  favor  of  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  lately  emancipated  African 
race/'  Six  years  later  (1871),  in  the  first  annnal  report  of  the  *' Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,"  we  read  that  the  first  five  years'  work  in 
1870  had  resnlted  in  a  financial  indebtedness  of  $17,789.15,  besides  an  additional 
burden  of  $3,400  for  real  estate  furnished.  In  preparing  the  schedule  of  school 
work  for  the  year  1871,  the  committee  **  reduced  it,  with  but  three  exceptions,  to 
that  which  is  strictly  parochial,  dropping  with  their  teachers  such  schools  as  had 
no  denominational  church  connections,**  with  a  view  to  scale  the  debt.  They 
report  §70,934  as  the  value  of  church  property.  There  were  67  churches,  upon  6 
of  which  there  was  an  incumbrance  of  $5,933.  There  were  6,220  scholars  in  the 
Sabbath  schools. 

In  the  year  1871  the  entire  number  of  schools  was  45,  with  58  teachers  and 
4,530  pupils.  Biddle  Memorial  Institute,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  a  theological  and 
normal  school;  Wallingford  Aca<lemy,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  300  pupils;  the 
Normal  School  at  Winchester,  Va.,  with  95,  and  Scotia  Seminary,  for  colored 
girls,  at  Concord,  N.  C,  with  45  pupils,  were  all  the  institutions  that  were  sup- 
ported outside  the  parochial  schools.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  churches  do 
not  come  to  the  help  of  tlie  association,  as  was  earnestly  hoped  they  would,  and 
the  general  assembly  of  the  year  1871  at  Chicago,  **  regrets  to  find  that  the  work 
among  the  freedmeu  has  not  been  sustained  in  a  manner  at  all  commensurate 
with  its  importance." 

In  1872  the  exx)enditures  amounted  to  $65,802.95.  The  churches  still  held  back, 
and  the  debt  was  not  wholly  paid.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  had 
diminished  by  1,000  since  1871. 

At  the  Scotia  Seminary,  for  colored  girls,  at  Concord,  N.  C,  industrial  training, 
needlework,  and  domestic  economy  were  pronounced  features?  Biddle  Institute, 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  1872  had  some  14  Presbyterian  churches  in  charge,  was 
situated  amid  8  acres  of  well-cultivated  grounds,  the  property  valued  at  $13,000, 
and  had  an  able  corps  of  teachers  for  its  100  students.  In  1872  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  approved  the  work  done  and  the  call  for  §90,000. 

In  1876  the  debt  was  finally  paid.  The  high  schools  had  been  opened,  the 
Chester,  S.  C,  Brainerd  School  had  increased  to  231  pupils,  and  an  enterprising 
colored  preacher  had  collected  §4,359  in  scattered  places  for  the  work.  The 
parochial  type  of  the  school  keeping  was  still  maintained.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  new  schools,  in  1878,  was  located  at  Midway.  Liberty  County,  Ga.  Lib- 
erty County  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  which,  after  a 
long  residence  at  Summerville,  S.  C,  removed  to  the  seacoast  of  St.  John's  Par- 
ish, below  Savannah,  some  time  l^efore  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  They  estab- 
lished there  a  famous  academy  and  a  Congregational  church.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  the  county  distinguislied  itself  by  sending  a  local  delegate, 
Mr.  Lyman  Hall,  afterwards  first  governor  of  Georgia,  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  place  of  a  Territorial  delegate,  and  received  its  name,  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State,  in  honor  of  its  patriotism.  For  many  years  it  remained  one  of 
the  foremost  of  the  educational  centers  of  the  State  and  flourished  under  its  reli- 
gious organization.  The  close  of  the  civil  war  found  the  county  almost  depopu- 
lated of  its  white  people.  In  1898  the  report  of  the  school  authorities  informs  us 
that  **  the  freedmen  of  this  county,  in  mind,  manners,  and  morals,  are  evidently 
superior  to  this  race  in  general,"  a  result  attributed  largely  to  their  training  in 
the  district  Sunday  schools  by  their  former  masters  and  mistresses. 

By  1880  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Presbyterian  schools  hail  somewhat 
increased,  and  the  expenditure  was  §72,000.  In  1881  it  is  noted  that  the  negro, 
population  had  largely  increased  since  the  war,  the  gain  being  38  i)er  cent;  the 
white  folk  increasing  only  34  per  cent,  while  22  i)er  cent  had  been  the  average  of 
colored  increase  during  the  last  two  decades  of  slavery.    The  colored  population 
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of  the  South  in  1881  was  estimated  at  0,577, l.")!.  The  management  urges  the 
churches  to  labor  with  more  fei^or  in  the  work,  and  i)oints  to  the  reports  of  other 
denominations  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  eff<jrts.  The  school  at  Charlevston,  S.  C 
had  organized  a  distinct  department  of  industrial  education,  with  an  attendance 
of  100  pupils.     There  were  1,527  students  in  the  5  supi3rior  schools. 

In  1883  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  North,  authorized  the 
incoriwration  of  "  The  Pr^?sbyteriau  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the*  United  Stites  of  jVmerica."  The  annual  income  of  the 
board  had  risen  to  $108,120.85.  The  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  65,  with 
0,995  pupils  and  129  teachers;  all  the  schools  *'  strictly  parochial.'*  In  52  i)ar<K'liial 
sc*hools  there  were  8,370  inipils,  and  10,771  gathered  in  158  Siibbath  schools  in  173 
churches  with  a  membership  of  12,883.  The  board  urgt^  the  fa<;t  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  freedmen  in  the  South  are  still  illiterate,  besides  1 ,0!)0,000  voters,  of 
whom  09  i)er  cent  could  neither  read  their  ballots  nor  write  their  names.  In  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Missis-sippi  the  colored  jwpulation  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  white.  In  1885  a  freedman's  department  of  the  woman's  exeinitive  com- 
mittee of  home  missions  was  organized.  In  1880  the  work  had  been  extended  to 
the  treaty  tribes  of  the  Indians. 

Ten  years  later.  1896-97,  we  find  the  work  of  this  church  for  the  S';)uthern  freed- 
men but  little  advanced.  A  de))t  had  been  permitted  to  accumulate,  and  the 
rei)orts  speak  of  schools  suspended  or  cut  down  in  their  ai)propriations.  The 
number  of  superior  schools  had  increased  to  6,  the  fine  buildings  of  one,  the  Bar- 
ber Memorial,  at  Annistou,  Ala.,  having  recently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
day  schools  numbered  07,  with  204  teachers  and  9,442  pupils.  The  school  term  of 
13  of  the  17  leading  schools  ha«l  been  reduced  one  mouth;  12  in  session  only  six 
months  each;  the  parochial  schools,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Ixwird,  in 
session  only  four  months  in  tlie  year.  The  office  of  the  treasurer  was  consolidated 
with  that  of  the  field  secretary.  The  general  receipts  declined  to  a  lower  figure 
in  1897  than  in  the  pre\aou3  eight  years.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  l>oard  $1,000,287  had  been  exi>ended.  A  theological  school  for 
negro  students  had  been  oi>eneil  in  Alabama. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  powerful  and  wealthy  Presbyterian  Church 
of  tlie  NortlKjrn  Stiitt^s  has  fallen  so  far  behind  the  Congregational  and  Methodist 
bodies  in  the  support  of  its  sdiools  for  the  frecKlmen.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  an  early  date  this  religious  sect  had  formed  the  backbone  of  the  wlucational 
work  for  the  white  i»eople  of  the  Southern  States,  and  has  always  been  distin- 
guished for  the  cultivation,  ability,  and  Christian  zeal  of  its  ministry.  Perhaps 
an  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  churcli  the  central  purpose 
of  training  teachers  for  the  common  scrhools  of  the  colored  i)eople  of  the  South 
has  l)een  almost  ignored,  there  l)eing  (mly  five  scliools  of  this  sort,  none  of  them 
of  the  first  cls^s  in  num])ers  and  imi)oi*tance.  engagetl  in  this  work.  Their  day 
schools  have  been  "strictly  iiaroc^hial,"  and,  of  c(mrse,  out  of  touch  with  the 
general  work  of  the  American  common  school.  The  financial  depression  of 
several  years  pre\ious  to  1897  told  on  all  these  missionary  school  agencies,  and 
those  that  were  exclusively  ecclesiastical  were  the  first  to  sufl!er. 

THK  I'ROTF-STAN'T   EPISCOPAL  C'UURt'II    IN   THE    EDUCATION   OF  THE  COLORED  RAC'F. 

Prior  to  the  estal)lishment  of  tlie  commission  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  records  of  church  work  among  this 
l)eople  in  the  different  dioceses  were  not  kept  seiMirately.  In  1800  the  sum  of 
$24,728  was  expende<l  in  this  work;  in  1807.  .$28,209;  but  in  1879  the  8upi>ort  had 
fallen  to  $8,519.  In  1880  the  sum  total  rose  to  $18,423.  In  that  year  the  commis- 
sion for  the  colored  race  was  established  at  the  general  convention  of  the  church 
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in  Chicago.  At  first  it  consiste<I  of  a  board  of  15  managers— 5  bishoi)s,  5  pres- 
byters, and  5  laymen — the  entire  work  in  each  diocese  in  charge  of  the  bishop. 
In  1893  the  membership  of  the  commission  was  increased  to  21—7  from  each 
order — and  all  bishops  were  entitled  to  attend  its  m^eetings.  In  1895  the  nnmber 
was  again  reduced  to  15.  The  chairman  of  the  commission  is  Right  Rev.  F.  W. 
Dudley,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  whoso  zeal  and  wisdom,  as 
shown  in  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  work  among  the  colored  folk, 
arc  well  established. 

The  work  of  the  commission  is  entirely  under  ecclesiastical  control.  It  declares 
that  *'  our  chief  need  in  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  negro  race  is  to  provide 
educated  and  consecrated  ministers  fully  alive  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of 
their  bretheren,  and  anxious  to  lal)or  with  earnestness  and  devotion  to  dispel 
their  prevailing  ignorance  and  lift  them  to  a  higher  plane  of  Christian  intelligence 
and  life."  For  this  reason  the  work  of  the  Christian  commission  is  to  so  great 
an  extent  mingled  with  the  general  work  of  the  church  that  it  can  not  fairly  be 
treated  as  separated  therefrom.  Of  the  five  chief  institutions  that  have  l)een 
established  since  18C5,  viz,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Washington, 
D.  C;  Lawrence^^llo  and  Petersburg,  Va.,  only  two — St.  Augustine,  Raleigh, 
and  St.  Paul,  Lawrenceville— cover  the  usual  type  of  normal  and  industrial 
schools.  These  are  e\ddently  of  the  better  class  of  their  kind,  containing  in  1900 
somo  500  pupils  and  23  teachers.  The  three  theological  schools  have  32  students 
in  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

During  the  twenty  years  from  18GG  to  1886  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
expended  $351,514  in  the  entire  church  and  school  work  among  the  negroes, 
and  in  the  ten  years  from  1886  to  1896  the  larger  sum  of  $441,494,  the  total  for 
thirty  years  being  $793,008.  The  sum  exi)ended  in  1895-96  was  $56,880,  and  in 
1890-97  $57,920.  In  the  latter  year  the  salary  and  office  of  general  agent  were 
abolished. 

The  schools  supported  by  the  commission  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
five  before  named,  of  the  parochial  type  of  this  church.  In  the  fifteen  old  slave 
States  and  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  negro  iwpulation  of  8,000,000,  these  schools 
had  in  1896  an  average  attendance  of  4,346.  There  were  61  colored  churches 
in  the  Southern  dioceses  and  more  than  60  white  clergymen  in  the  South  actually 
interested  in  the  colored  work. 

While  the  work  among  the  vast  colore<l  population  of  the  South  by  this  church 
is  i>erhap8  more  limited  than  that  of  the  other  leading  Protestant  churches,  and  only 
indirectly  can  it  be  said  to  affect  the  comm(m  school  interest  of  the  different  States, 
it  has  yet,  in  one  respect,  a  decided  advantage  above  that  of  some  of  the  churches 
that  are  doing  more  and  are  in  nearer  touch  with  the  great  c(;ntral  feature  of 
I)opular  education.  The  Protestant  Eiuscopal  Church,  although  diN-ided  during  * 
the  period  of  the  civil  war,  made  liaste  on  the  advent  of  jwace  to  close  up  its  ranks 
and  has  wrought  with  great  zeal  and  remarkable  succress  as  a  united  combination 
in  every  part  of  the  Union.  It  concentrates  its  energies,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  the  Southern  churches  of  the  body,  in  the  work  already  described.  Its  bishops 
in  all  the  fifteen  former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are,  in  fact,  the 
sui)er\-isors  of  the  work  of  their  own  di(jceses,  and  four  of  the  five  bishops,  four  of 
the  five  presbyters,  and  four  of  tlie  five  laity  who  compose  the  general  commission 
are  from  the  Southern  States.  The  later  organism,  by  which  all  the  bishops  are 
included  as  a  sort  of  ad\asory  committee  in  this  commission,  testifies  to  a  gro^^'ing 
interest  in  this  important  mission.  The  Spirit  of  Miasions  has  given  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  s]>ace  to  the  subject,  and  the  discussions  of  the  foremost  clergy  and 
laity  are  every  year  more  decided  in  regard  to  an  increasing  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  colored  i)eople.  The  two  nonnal  and  industrial  and  probably  an  increasing 
number  of  the  parochial  schools  are  every  year  more  and  more  conforming  to  the 
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tyi^  rf  nonx;jil  and  indnstrial  tnitiriU  represented  by  HampT*-n.  T-nskeze^.  aii*l  the 
Stiite  -JniftitTitV/iis  alrea/Iy  descril»e*l.  In  all  ways  it  would  i?**m  that  this  chmxrh 
i«  in  -M/ice  resx^rfrts  more  fnlly  prepared  than  all  others,  save  the  Catholic  and  0:«- 
^egati'>nal  bodies,  to  concentrate  itj»  mind  and  treasure  nj^^n  this  point  of  mis- 
sionary work  a»  the  year-*  go  on. 

THi:  h^ft.lETY  OF   f-KIENDS   IN   THE    EDIXaTKN     OF  THE    COLORED    PEOPLE    OF  THE 

SOUTH. 

Tlie  rei.'ord  of  the  relation  of  the  religioiw  denomination  of  the  Friends,  or 
Qnak»:r«.  to  the  institution  of  slaverj-  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  cbap.ters  of 
the  ed'icatioTial  hi??t^>rj'  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  colonies  in  America.  From 
the  dayn  of  (it^^r^c  Fox.  the  founder  of  the  sect,  its  pr«:»test  against  nesrro  slavery 
at  home  and  in  the  col^mi«  Ixrcame  stronger  with  ever>'  year.  There  wc-re  eicep- 
tiffiL-i  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  bo<ly.  and  Friends  at  different  periods 
b«rcanie  slaveholders:  but  as  far  as  rx:>ssible  under  the  conditions,  especially  in 
view  of  the  severe  laws  against  the  emauciiiation  of  slaves  in  Virginia  and  Xorth 
Carolina,  the  two  Stat».*s  of  the  South  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  Friends 
lived,  thfr  i»rotest  may  l>e  said  to  have  fairly  represented  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  Vx><ly.  Under  discouraging  circumstances,  in  many  ways  in  the  X'.»rrh  and 
^}niii  they  kept  alive  the  agitation  which.  Ixgun  in  a  state  of  peace,  dnally  kin-.U-tl 
the  fi;im*;S  of  a  civil  war  which  ended  in  the  complete  emanciyati'^n  of  the 
enslavi-^l  race. 

It  is  a-sserted  that  the  first  imjKjrtant  demonstration  in  the  Uniteil  States  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  duty  and  iK^licj-  of  immediate  and  tmconditional  emauciiia- 
tion was  by  Charles  Luudy,  who  was  bom  in  Xorth  Carolina  in  1775  and  died  in 
IKti).  He  removeil  to  Tennessee  in  1806.  In  1814  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  a  numerrms  antislavery  srxriety  and  spent  several  years  in  this  work.  In  1817 
he  reinovffil  to  Ohir)  and  published  the  Philanthropist.  He  gave  up  the  use  of  all 
slav^-grown  jirrxluce  and  in  IHi^—i'i  worked  with  the  antislaverj-  forces  in  iTidinna. 
His  effort  in  the  a.'lvf>cacy  of  unconditional  and  immediate  emancipation  i)receded 
that  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  North.  In  1821  Lundy  removed^ from  Ohio 
Ut  TennesMH?  and  for  three  years  publisheil  the  Grenius  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
the  pajx-r  afterwards  being  removed  to  Baltimore. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the 
sect  of  the  Friends  who  in  Virginia  and  ^laryland  and  through  the  South  had 
st«;Hdily  lalK)red  against  the  **i)eculiar  institution.*'  Besides  emancipating  their 
own  slav«'S  they  had  i)ersuaded  others  to  **go  and  do  likewise,"  and  several  thou- 
sand n<*gn»es  were  sent  through  their  aid  to  the  North,  although  some  of  the  West- 
em  States  framed  laws  forbidding  their  reception. 

But  the  most  decisive  result  of  this  opiKJsition  to  slavery  was  seen  in  the  emi- 
gration of  largcj  numl)ers  of  the  Friends  from  all  the  States  of  the  South  Atlantic 
t^>  the  new  land  of  frewlom  in  the  Northwest.  Begun  in  1769  in  Virginia,  the 
movement  was  accelerateil  by  the  opening  of  the  West,  through  the  settlement  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  in  17HS.  As  the  years  went  on  and  the  protests  of  the  yearly 
me«;tingrt  of  tlie  sect  IxjcauK?  of  k»8s  effect,  and  even  numbers  of  their  people  were 
still  found  among  the  slaveholders,  the  scattering  dei>arture  of  Friends  changed 
to  their  migration  by  groui>rt  and  in  some  cases  of  the  entire  memljership  of  a 
yearly  meeting.  The  ta])les  compiled  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Weeks,  formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  The  Southern  Quakers  and  Slav- 
ery! I^ve  the  names  of  2,178  persons,  representing  1 ,0(X)  families,  who  were  recorded 
by  the  yearly  imietings  as  ** going  West''  from  1801  to  1800. 

The  majority  of  those  ptH^ple  found  their  new  home  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
sevend  of  the  most  substantial  counties  in  these  States  bear  witness  to  the  excel- 
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lent  quality  of  this  population,  Wayne  Connty,  Ind.,  with  Richmond  as  its  qoiinty 
town,  being  a  representative  region  of  this  description.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1850  one-third  of  its  population  was  comjwsed  of  white  Carolinians  and 
their  children  of  the  first  generation.  Although  not  all  or  probably  the  majority 
of  Quaker  ancestry,  yet  this  denomination  of  Christians  so  largely  represents  the 
wealth,  worth,  and  intelligence  of  many  of  these  counties  that  their  presence  was 
not  only  a  powerful  influence  against  the  growing  power  of  slavery  in  the  Union, 
but  an  encouragement  of  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  the  nonslavehold- 
ing  i)oorer  class  of  Southern  whites,  for  whom  life  in  their  native  States  had  little 
of  hope  for  themselves  or  their  children.  No  class  of  immigrants  to  the  West 
during  the  progress  of  the  years  has  given  a  better  account  of  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  distinguished  characters  than  the  southern  Friends.  Besides  numerous 
eminent  persons  in  public  and  professional  life,  many  a  prosperous  community 
of  the  old  East  beyond  the  great  central  mountains  has  been  indebted  to  them  for 
leadership. 

From  an  early  i>eriod  the  question  of  the  education  of  their  children  came  ta 
the  front  with  increasing  interest.  In  1833  the  celebrated  Friends'  Boarding 
School  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  was  chartered.  It  was  coeducational  and 
received  only  the  children  of  Friends,  but  its  superiority  broke  down  this  limit 
and  in  1865  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  from  families  who  sent  their  children 
on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  institution.  It  opened  in  1837  with  25  boys  and 
25  girls.  In  1850  there  were  94  and  in  1858,  139,  of  whom  only  60  were  Quakers. 
In  1860  it  found  itself  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $29,000,  which  the  yearly  meet- 
ing was  unable  to  provide  for.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  conducted  as  a 
private  school  and  came  out  intact  in  1865.  The  influence  of  such  an  institution 
in  a  county  so  small  could  not  be  otherwise  than  great.  In  1851  there  were  854 
Quaker  churches  in  North  Carolina  and  1 ,038  young  people  were  taught  in  130 
schools,  all  coeducational.  Of  1,853  children  only  8  over  the  age  of  5  were  out 
of  school.  In  1855,  of  1,060  children  between  5  and  21,  none  over  5  were  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  migration  of  the  Friends  broke  forth  with  new 
energy.  Between  1860  and  1872  10,000  people  left  North  Carolina  alone,  among 
whom  were  many  Quakers.  An  effort  was  made,  responding  to  a  request  from 
high  quarters,  to  prevent  this  wholesale  departure  of  a  people  so  reliable.  The 
Baltimore  Association  of  Friends,  to  assist  and  advise  Friends  in  the  Southern 
States,  was  organize<l  in  1865.  Large  supplies  of  provisions  were  sent  and  some 
of  the  people  were  persuaded  to  return  and  others  to  remain  in  the  old  home. 
The  president  of  the  association  made  35  journeys  to  North  Carolina  and  labored 
with  great  zeal  in  prosecuting  this  work.  The  denominational  schools  were  rehabil- 
itated and  in  1866  reported  160  students.  A  normal  school  ^or  training  teachers, 
the  first  in  the  State,  was  kept  up  for  several  months  and  the  teachers  thuff 
instructed  were  in  great  demand.  In  1866  $22,534.51  was  exi)ended.  In  1865  the 
Friends  in  North  Carolina  had  been  left  destitute  of  schools.  A  superintendent 
was  sent  from  Indiana,  who  labored  for  three  years,  followed  by  a  second  fronr 
that  State  for  eight  years.  In  1866  30  schools  hatl  been  reestablished,  which 
received  aid  from  the  Baltimore  association.  In  1868  the  number  had  increased 
to  40,  with  2,588  pupils;  1,430  being  children  of  Friends — the  schools  in  session 
six  and  one-half  months  in  the  year.  In  1871  the  number  remained  the  same.  Inr 
central  North  Carolina  the  movement  was  hailed  as  **one  of  the  most  favorable 
evidences  of  reconstruction.''  In  1867  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  was  organized. 

This  movement  eventually  extended  to  the  schools  for  the  freedmen.  In  1867 
the  committee  of  management  rei)orted  6  day  and  22  Sunday  schools,  with  1,600  to 
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2,000  colored  children  in  attendance.  In  1809  24  day  and  35  Sunday  schools  contained 
1 ,707  pnpils.  Dr.  J.  M.  Tomlinson,  brother  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  group 
of  able  superintendents  of  the  new  graded  schools  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  these  colored  schools  in  1869.  In  1871  there  were  800  pupils  in  16 
schools ,  educated  at  an  outlay  of  §  1 ,808 .61.  After  this  the  movement  for  the  colored 
schools  seems  to  have  declined.  The  excellent  character  of  the  Quaker  schools, 
always  the  most  pronounced  of  all  the  Protestant  sect.s  in  respect  to  i)arochial  educa- 
tion, doubtless  told  against  the  rapid  development  of  the  common  school  for  the 
negroes .  Indeed ,  for  a  long  time  in  all  the  Southern  States  the  movement  for  popular 
education  for  white  as  for  colored  children  was  confinetl  to  the  country  and  village 
district  school,  leaving  the  more  ambitious  of  the  colored  students  to  find  their 
opportunity  for  the  secondary  and  higher  s^ihooling  in  the  different  institutions 
established  largely  and  supported  by  the  Northern  churches,  the  majority  of 
which,  if  they  did  not  assume  the  name  "college"  or  *'imiversity,"  contained 
a  class  in  high-schof)l  and  college  studies.  A  positive  addition  to  the  facilities  for 
the  advancement  of  the  negroes  was  a  model  farm,  jirovided  in  1867  in  Guilford 
County,  named  after  Swarthmore  College.  Pennsylvania.  A  great  interest  in 
improve<I  agriculture  was  awakened  thereby,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  movement  extended  so  widely  that  15,000  acres  of  land  had  been  put 
into  cultivation  from  this  experiment. 

In  1872  the  schools  were  i)laced  under  the  general  charge  of  the  **  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.*' Tliere  were  32  schools,  with  63  teachers  and  2.358  pupils,  and  not  a  child  of 
Quaker  parentage  in  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee  had  been  overlooked.  In  1880 
it  was  said  that  probably  no  child  of  this  sect  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21  in 
North  Carolina  was  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  moneys  sent  to  North  Carolina 
during  the  eleven  years  of  this  movement  exceeded  S138,3<X),  $130,000  of  wluch 
was  for  schools.  Guilford  College,  to  which  many  of  these  schools  were  tribu- 
tary, received  the  gift  of  a  new  normal  building. 

The  Pennsylvsmia  Friends  engageii  in  the  work  for  the  freedmen  in  1809 
reported  29  day  schools,  10  tea(*.hers,  and  2,000  pupils  schooled  at  an  expense  of 
$6,000.  The  Friends  of  New  York  by  1874  had  invested  $18,000  in  schools  for 
white  and  colored  pupils,  and  establisheil  a  seminary  of  the  higher  education  later 
in  North  Carolina.  The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  has  a  college  for  colored 
girls  at  Maryville,  Tenn. .  and  the  Indiana  Yearly  Sleeting  one  in  another  location. 
The  first  class  of  Guilford  College  was  gra<lxiated  in  1889.  At  present  it  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  prosi)erous  in  the  State.  In  1895  the  Friends  of  North  Carolina 
report  0  academies,  taught  eight  months  in  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  530,  at 
the  cost  of  $1,776.2^5,  with  14  schools,  all  preparatory  for  Guilfonl  College.  At 
the  last  report  there  were  some  6,000  in  the  schools  in  North  Carolina  alone.  In 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Arkimsas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  there  are  also  the  traces  of 
the  i)erHistent  educational  work  of  this  body.  In  respect  to  all  classes  of  her  peo- 
ple North  Carolina  lias  Ikh^ii  a  great  center  of  educational  life,  as  from  her  have 
gone  forth  some  of  the  most  important  leiiders  of  education  in  several  of  the 
Western  an<l  Southwestern  States. 

i  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Biiltimort*  assocuition  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
Ktaieral  working  arrangement  of  this  sect  for  the  support  of  their  scliools,  although 
the  effort  has  not  closed,  and  i^rolmbly  funds  tx)  some  extent  have  been  collected. 
The  Pennsylvania  Friends  still  contribute  to  two  of  the  best  seminaries  of  the  sec- 
ondary, liigher,  and  industrial  training  among  the  negroes.  The  work  of  Miss 
Martha  S<?hofield  in  her  normal  and  industrial  school  at  Aikon.  S.  Cis  well 
kn<n\Ti.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  institutions  of  the  sort  in  the 
South.  At  one  time  it  was  accepted  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  city/ 
a  notcMl  place  of  winter  resort,  for  the  schooling  of  all  the  children  of  the  colored 
race.     This  school  was  established  in  18(J8  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends,  and 
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for  twelve  years  it  remained  a  day  school.  In  1882  it  was  rebuilt  and  reorganized, 
and  has  now  a  large  attendance.  Its  classes  in  printing  and  other  departments 
of  indnstrial  training  are  recognized  as  of  the  most  encouraging  character.  A 
flourishing  school  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  also  dependent  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Friends  for  aid. 

The  reports  of  the  Swarthmore  Corporation  of  Friends  at  Swarthmore  College 
in  1896  reveal  a  growing  movement  away  from  the  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
parochial  school  among  the  more  educated  Friends,  among  whom  is  Dr.  De  Gamo, 
at  that  time  president  of  the  college,  but  later  a  professor  in  Cornell  University. 
It  was  urged  that  the  directors  should  more  fully  incline  themselves  to  favoring 
the  common  schools,  thus  giving  to  the  college  access  to  a  m(M-e  extended  con- 
stituency outside  the  sect.  The  increasing  demand  of  the  great  body  of  the 
well-to-do  Friends  for  superior  schools  will  doubtless  more  and  more  bring  the 
leading  educators  among  the  Quakers  into  harmony  with  the  great  central 
arrangement  of  the  American  x)eople  tor  universal  education. 

THE    BAPTIST    CHURCH    OF  THE    NORTHERN    STATES    IN    THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE 
COLORED  RACE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  Northern  States  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  enter  the 
field  in  resi)ect  to  the  education  of  the  f reedmen.  The  Home  Mission  Society, 
established  in  1832,  originally  had  in  view  "the  preaching  of  the  Qosi)el  in  desti- 
tute regions,  more  especially  in  the  West."  But  at  the  call  of  the  exigency  in 
1861-1865  the  society  at  once  entered  upon  the  "perplexing,  difficult,  hitherto 
untried  experiment  of  providing  for  such  a  vast  multitude  a  competent  leadership, 
composed  of  men  and  women  who  had  received  some  degree  of  training  to  fit  them 
especially  for  the  duties  of  teachers  and  preachers." 

Naturally  the  work  done  in  the  schools  founded  by  the  mission  societies  for 
these  people  at  first  was  crude,  tentative,  elementary,  sometimes  misleading  and 
unsatisfactorj';  yet  it  proved  on  the  whole  to  be  of  great  value.  Slowly,  during 
the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  these  primitive  schools  have  develox)ed  into 
institutions  of  learning  modeled  in  large  part  after  Christian  schools  of  the  North, 
but  gradually  adapting  themselves  in  their  ideas  of  instruction,  discipline,  and 
management  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
designed. 

The  changed  conditions  among  the  colored  people,  of  which  one  of  the  influen- 
tial causes  has  been  the  missionary  work  of  the  Northern  churches,  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  no  board  of  management  with  more  intelligence  than  by  that  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  No  church  has  given  to  the  superintendency  of  its  educational 
work  a  trio  of  more  competent  administrators  than  Morgan,  McVicker,  and 
Gregory,  who  since  1891  have  been  in  constant  touch  with  the  schools  for  colored 
students  and  pupils.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  have  discussed  the  real 
problems  of  negro  educ<itiou  in  the  South  witli  a  fairness  and  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  and  hindrances  attending  it  that  have  been  a  model  for  all  missionary 
work  in  the  same  field.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  early  missionaries,  coming  to 
this  inviting  and  romantic  work  at  the  close  of  a  revolutionary  epoch,  filled  with 
patriotic  ardor  and  religious  zeal,  but  practically  unacquainted  with  the  history 
and  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  South,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time 
engaged  either  in  educational  or  proper  missionary  work,  should  have  rather 
attempted  to  impose  a  higher  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  upon  their  credulous  and 
childlike  disciples  than  studied  the  nature,  character,  and  actual  histor}'  and 
possibilities  of  the  first  generation  of  a  race  that  had  never  set  its  foot  on  the 
threshold  of  any  schoolro«)m.  We  may  commend  the  reports  of  those  able  and 
devoted  men,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
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from  1803  to  the  present  year,  as  among  the  most  imi>ortant  documents  amid  the 
biindinK  cloud  of  literature  in  which  the  entire  field  of  the  education  of  the  negro 
in  the  South  has  been  en\  eloped. 

lu  the  reix)rt  for  1806  attention  is  called  to  the  unquestione<l  improvement 
ma«le  by  the  colored  people  during  the  i)ast  thirty  years — '*  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day.**  The  elements  of  this  remarkable  progress  are  noted  as:  (1)  The  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  system  of  pxiblic  schools  for  this  race,  including  every 
grade  of  institution  from  the  plantation  primary  to  the  industrial  and  normal 
college,  sxipported  by  public  taxation,  as  in  all  the  public  school  States,  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  taxpaying  class,  90  i>er  cent  of  it  being  for  the  white  ix>pu- 
lation.  It  is  believed  by  wise  observers,  all  men  of  long  eii)erience  and  national 
reputation  in  common  school  affairs,  that  in  due  time  this  movement  will  **  bring 
a  common  school  education  within  the  reach  of  all  the  colored  youth  of  the  (coun- 
try:*' (2)  the  great  service  of  the  Peabody,  Slater,  and  Hand  funds  in  furnishing 
industrial  and  normal  instruction  for  the  colored  i)eople;  (3)  the  missionarj' work 
of  all  the  Northern  churches,  by  which  **  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  the  South  in  establishing  distinctively  Christian  schools  for  the 
colored  p:K)ple:''  (4)  *'  the  A.  B.  H.  M.  Society  during  this  perioil  of  a  generation 
hcis  invested  nearly  $J^,000,<)M  in  this  great  work,  by  which  many  thousands  of 
colored  youth  have  l)een  taught  and  trained  through  periods  of  time  varying  from 
ten  days  to  as  many  years." 

On  a  careful  insi)ection  of  the  higher  schools  for  the  negroes  of  all  the  Christian 
missions  in  1880-1884  by  the  author  of  this  essay  the  most  pressing  need  was  found 
to  be  an  adequate  sui)ervision  of  their  educational  work  by  experts  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  common  school  affairs.  Tlie  religious,  social,  and  moral  train- 
ing in  all  these  seminaries  was  conducted  with  great  intelligence,  good  iwlicy .  and 
remarkable  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  in  a  way  that  greatly  redounded  to  the  credit  of 
the  workers  in  this  department,  and  developed  the  marvelous  genixis  forci^^lization 
that  is  the  most  hopeful  characteristic  of  the  negro  rsLce.  But  the  management 
of  the  i^roper  sch(K)l  work  in  the  majority  of  these  large  seminaries  was  often 
little  more  than  the  transplanting  of  the  college,  academy,  and  district  school 
methods  of  half  a  century  ago  by  boards  of  denominational  management  not 
acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  metho<ls  of  **  the  new  education  "  already  in  prac- 
tice in  the  common  schools  of  th(»  principal  educational  centers  of  the  country, 
sometimes  i3rejudiced  against  any  new  departure  from  **the  good  old  way." 
While  these  *'  old  ways"  were  getting  modified,  especially  in  the  Northern  States, 
by  the  pressure  of  all  the  powerful  agencies  developed  in  a  revolutionary  eiK>ch 
brouglit  -to  bear  on  th(^  school  life  of  the  new  generation,  many  of  them  were 
almost  pernicious  when  applied  to  a  i)eox)le  like  the  freedmen.  On  the  contrary, 
the  vital  spirit  and  metliods  of  the  new  education  were  especially  adapted  to  the 
schooling  of  a  i)eoi)le  whoso  only  university  up  t  j  a  very  recent  past  had  bern  the 
life  on  a  Southern  plantiititm  and  the  training  of  nature,  with  the  undoubted 
I  iKjwerf ul  influence  of  the  institution  of  American  negro  slavery  as  perhaps  the 
•,  most  effective  elevator  from  barbarism  to  the  verge  of  ci\-ilizati()n  np  to  that  time 
Iknowni  in  human  history. 

The  movement  for  thorv)ugh  superintendence  of  the  school  work  in  all  these 
institutions,  save  a  few  which,  like  Hampton,  had  been  piloted  in  the  right  way 
from  the  l>eginning,  was  appreciated  and  adopte<l  with  great  effect  by  the  Baptist 
management.  The  three  superintendents  al>ove  named,  each  in  turn,  brought  to 
the  work  indomitable  energ>%  clear  intelligence,  and  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  existing  condition  of  elementary  education  in  the  most  progressive  of  the 
common-school  States.  Among  the  supervisors  in  this  entire  region  of  educa- 
tional life,  none  has  been  uiotq  cai)able  than  Dr.  McVicker,  who.  in  1890,  was 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  schools  l3y  the  Baptist  Homo  Mission  Society. 
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Dr.  McVicker  came  to  New  York  from  an  excellent  training  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and,  for  several  years,  was  president  of  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County.  In  1893  a  most  valuable  contribution 
was  made  to  the  general  board  of  management  by  the  election  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Mor- 
gan as  general  secretary  and  practically  superintendent  of  the  work.  General 
Morgan,  after  a  valuable  military  experience  in  the  civil  war,  had  already  served 
as  principal  of  State  normal  schools  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  followed 
])y  an  administration  of  four  years  as  the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. At  a  later  period,  Dr.  Gregory,  who  for  many  years  had  been  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  in  several  of  the  Western  States,  was 
called  to  the  oflSce  of  sujierintendent  of  the  Baptist  educational  work  in  the  South. 

The  report  of  1891 ,  by  Dr.  McVicker,  contains  a  list  of  14  schools  of  the  second- 
ary and  higher  education,  established  by  the  Baptist  Church  movement  in  12 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Cohmibia,  dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  Way- 
land  Seminary  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1865  to  Spelman  Seminary  for  girls  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1888.  There  were  also  15  academical  schools  in  13  States  and 
the  Indian  Territory  tributary  to  these.  By  the  aid  received  from  the  John  F. 
Slater  fund  4  of  these  large  schools  had  been  able  to  introduce  a  course  of  indus- 
trial training  and  had  made  a  decidedly  forward  step  in  their  organization  for 
training  teachers.  The  vigorous  superintendency  of  Dr.  McVicker  had  already 
borne  the  fruit  of  an  organization  of  schools  aiming  to  facilitate  the  much- 
needed  schooling  of  the  masses  of  students  and  act  as  fitting  schools  to  the  insti- 
tutions alx)ve  them.  The  instruction  of  all  the  academical  and  industrial  schools 
was  carefully  grade<l,  especially  for  the  aid  of  the  colored  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  set  up. 

In  discussing  the  vital  question,  to  what  extent  the  society  should  contribute  to 
the  ijrosecution  of  this  work  and  what  modification  of  its  policy  should  bo  made. 
Superintendent  McVicker  rises  above  the  local  sectional  and  sectarian  views, 
which  too  often  have  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  Northern  workers  and 
reacted  against  the  educational  operations  of  the  teacher.  The  great  benefaction 
to  education  in  tlie  Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
had  provided  a  gift  that  enabled  this  school  to  largely  extend  its  work  of  second- 
ary instruction.  Still  the  friends  of  tha  cause  understoo<l  the  plain  fact  that  a 
crisis  had  come  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  colored  rac«  in  the  South.  After 
a  i)rolonged  inspection  of  all  the  schools  established  or  aided  by  the  society, 
Superintendent  McVicker  urged  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  managed 
and  largely  supported  by  the  colored  i)e()ple  them.selves  and  easily  accessible  for 
the  more  ambitious  youth  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  a  most  effective  agen(^y 
in  the  impending  crisis.  He  urges  the  all-imi)ortant  i)oint  that  the  next  vital 
condition  of  the  development  of  the  negro  race  is  a  manhood  and  a  womanhood 
Christianized  by  self-development,  self-sacrifice,  self-control,  honesty,  steadiness 
of  purpose,  and  thrift.  Thrsv?  ar,?  (lualities  which  are  not  the  production  of  mere 
knowledge  nor  of  mere  school  instruction,  however  essential  they  may  be  consid- 
ered. They  are  acquired  rather  through  well-directed  and  persistent  self-effort. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  colored  people  have  now  reiiched  that  stage  of  advance- 
ment that  fits  them  proi)erly  for  the  exercise  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  self -effort 
iTi  oducati(mal  matters  than  in  the  past. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  superintendent  are  that  "While  remarkable 
progMMiluK  been  made  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  colored  i>eople  dxiring  the  i)ast 
two^pBre'?-  -^'in  everything  that  pertains  to  mental,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advajjii6i€ttli?.^?  has  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  numl)er  of  the 
6,741  .fBlheolored  population  of  the  United  States.  The  masses  of  these  are  still  in 
a  deplorable  condition."  Six  present  causes  are  named  that  exi)lain  this  fact: 
(1)  *•  Unfavorable  and  exacting  conditions;  '    (2)   "Indolent  and   improvi< 
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habits:  "  (3)  *'  The  one-room  cabin; "  (1)  *'  The  unkind  and  in  many  cases  cruel 
and  criminal  treatment  given  to  the  women  and  children  l>y  the  men; ''  (5)  **  The 
comparatively  low  degree  of  the  social  and  parental  relation  and  the  presence  ^mong 
the  i>eople  of  many  ignorant  and  in  some  cases  nnprincipknl  leaders,  ministers  and 
others,  who  for  purely  selfish  motives  dominate  over  them/'  (0)  **  It  is  doubtful 
if  sufficient  emphasis  is  pla(;ed  in  the  schools  upon  the  phases  of  work  that  are 
most  desirable  and  best  fitted  to  render  efficient  help  in  elevating  and  instructing 
the  masses  of  the  negro  race.*'  He  dwells  with  vigor  ui)on  a  very  notable  fact— 
that  while  the  students  in  these  great  schools  are  "  the  cream  of  the  negro  race/* 
yet,  too  often,  after  all  the  tjxpenditure  of  money,  zeal,  and  self-sac^rifioe  in  their 
behalf,  '*  their  education  fails  to  produce  the  self-sacrificing  missionary  spirit  in 
any  considerable  numK^r  of  them/' 

The  pupils  in  the  schools  are  youngur  than  at  first  and  more  inclined  to  prefer 
technical  scholarsliip  to  the  neglect  of  the  character  and  of  the  disposition  to 
engage  in  hard  work  and  render  self-sacrificing  and  effective  8<n*vice  in  helping  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and  oppressed.  His  idea  of  missionary  work 
corresiwnds  to  that  so  aptly  descrilKHl  ]>y  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  as  pushed  to  the 
very  degree  of  failure  among  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  While  urging 
a  broader  training  and  de veloi)ment  in  the  indnstrial  art*  and  especially  the  qual- 
ity of  s»'lf  effort,  he  still  in<'lines  to  tlie  fact  that  even  this  does  not  send  forth 
young  peoi»le  with  the  spirit  of  missionary  work  for  the  vast  l>ody  of  the  race. 
This  is  the  most  difficult  and  important  work  to  be  done  with  those  who  are  com- 
ing forwartl  as  leaders  of  this  i)eople. 

The  sui>erintendent  also  speaks  a  much-nee<led  warning  concerning  the  inad- 
e<iuacy  of  the  teaching  force.  "With  all  i)raise  for  the  personal  character  and  full 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  teiichers  in  this  great  service,  and  fuU  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  advancement,  moral,  social,  and  educational,  due  to  this  influ- 
,  en<;e,  he  asserts  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  claims  of  students,  their  aspira- 
tions and  needs,  and  the  higher  range  of  their  life  work  demand  a  sui)erior  order 
of  teaching.  The  investigations  of  the  past  year  have  brought  out  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  hiiiger  possible  to  secure  this  higher  grade  of  instruction  by  relying  on 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  missionary  zeal  in  the  workers.  The  superior 
teachers,  he  says,  in  all  these  schools  are  now  working  for  half  the  salaries  they 
might  command  elsewhere,  indeed  many  of  them  can  hardly  **  make  ends  meet'' 
through  the  long  Southern  summer  vacation  if  conii)elled  to  return  home  for  rest 
and  recuperation.  In  one  leading  seminary  in  eleven  years  the  teachers  had 
given  to  the  schocjl  in  gratuitous  service,  often  through  the  eix)ense  of  long  sick- 
ness contracted  in  the  work,  the  large  sum  of  §T0,T!20,  iui  amount  nearly  equal  to 
all  tliat  has  been  contributed  to  this  school  by  the  whole  of  New  England.  The 
plant  of  these  s<:hools  should  Ix*  again  enlarged  and  esiK»cially  the  great  work  of 
training  teachers  and  women  missionaries  shouhl  be  extended.  The  total  receipts 
for  schools  during  the  year  18U3  were  §.17.627.4?^. 

The  report  for  1894  opens  with  an  inspiring  summons  to  the  negr<  >  race:  *  *  Called 
as  the  negro  is  to  compt»te  with  the  white  nu-e  in  every  department  of  activity,  he 
must  Ih)  i>repared  to  conii)ete  on  equal  terms.  He  must  not  bo  haudicapi>ed  by 
any  inferiority  of  preparation.  He  must  neither  tksk  nor  nveive  any  favor  on  the 
ground  of  race  and  color,  but  in  the  stem  conflict  of  life  ho  must  give  and  take  on 
the  basis  of  equal  manh(MKl."  The  place  of  Dr.  Tupi>er  in  Shaw  University, 
Ral(»igh.  N.  C,  one  of  the  most  sncc<»ssful of  the  early  fcmnders  oleolorediBhooU, 
had  l>een  taken  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Meserve,  supf»rintendent  ofn  cowBthe  njrgest 
United  States  Government  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indiaiov.gi  ixicdtifpaddi- 
tion  to  the  xipix*r  strata  of  male  wlucators  in  the  South.  The  expenditnPiB'for  the 
year  amounted  to  895.15.5  for  salaries  of  te:ichers.  the  Home  Mission  Society  con- 
tributing §75,315  and  the  Woman's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  $19,i<40.     In 
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addition  there  bad  been  exx>ended  for  bnildings  and  other  imrposes,  chiefly  for  the 
enlargement  of  schools,  $77,834,  making  a  total  of  $172,979  in  a  year  of  marked 
financial  depression.  The  total  attendance  was  5,033,  of  whom  1,830  were  i>repar- 
ing  to  teach.  An  important  f eatnre  of  the  professional  department  was  the  nnrse- 
training  course  at  the  Spelman  Seminary  for  girls^  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  *' A  large* 
proportion  of  the  whole  nnmber  have  received  systematic  training  in  some  line  of 
industrial  work."  The  society  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  salaries  of  172  teach- 
ers, of  whom  100  were  women,  124  in  the  schools  for  colore<l  yonth.  Fifteen  of 
these  schools  were  nnder  the  entire  control  of  a  board  of  colored  trustees,  three  of 
the  higher  and  twelve  of  the  secondary,  although  subject  to  visitation  by  the  super- 
intendent of  education.  Thirty-nine  of  their  89  teachers  were  entirely  supported 
by  their  own  people,  who,  in  1894,  contributed  $13,202  in  thia  way. 

The  Baptist  Board  of  Missions  seems  to  have  favored  the  inevitaWe  tendency 
toward  the  instrui-tion  and  management  of  colored  schools  by  their  own  people 
earlier  than  the  other  Northern  missionary  boards.  The  public  schools  for  chil- 
dren and  youth,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  cities,  are  under  the  direct  care  of 
teachers  of  their  own  race,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  directly  responsible 
to  a  school  board  of  which  the  majority — sometimes  all  the  members— are  white, 
besides  the  general  superintondency  of  the  school  system  of  the  place.  In  the  City 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  where  the  schools  for  the  negroes  are  meet  completely 
developed,  the  general  board,  containing  two  colorecl  members,  governs  the  entire 
system,  while  a  colored  assistant  superintendent  has  immediate  charge  of  the 
colored  schools.  For  many  years  this  office  was  filled  vrith  great  success  by  a 
member  of  the  Cook  family,  noted  for  its  early  and  continuous  connection  with 
the  schools  of  the  free  negro  i)eople  of  the  District.  In  the  State  colleges  for  the 
higher  and  industrial  training  of  the  race  the  same  policy  is  pursued,  the  teachers 
being  all  colored,  while  the  State  sui>erintendents  and  boards  of  education  have 
complete  control  of  the  outside  administration.  In  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Alabama  the  famous  institutions  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are  subsidized  to  a 
limited  extent  by  the  State,  while  their  general  affairs  are  in  charge  of  boards  of 
trustees  representing  })oth  s»x;tions  of  the  country  and  both  races. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  and  Committee 
of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  of  the  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  respectively,  the  most  conspicuous  rivals  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  in  this  work,  have  pursued  a  more  conservative  i)olicy  in  this  respect, 
their  teachers  being  almost  entirely  Northern  white  i)er8ons.  The  Hampton  Insti- 
tute has  always  relied  on  graduates  from  the  most  celebrated  institutions  for 
Northern  white  students  for  its  teaching  corps,  with  a  very  small  mixture  of  col- 
ored instructors.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  afterwards  the  celebrated  president 
of  the  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Normal  and* Industrial  Institute,  was  called  to  tliat  work 
from  a  resx)ousible  position  as  the  head  of  the  Indian  department  at  Hampton. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  here  was  a  jiroblem  that  would  tax  the  wisdom  of 
all  these  organizations  from  the  North.  It  can  hanlly  be  supi)osed  that  these 
great  religious  bodies  will  go  on  forever  at  the  present  rate,  paying  out  a  million 
or  more  dollars  a  year  for  the  supiK>rt  of  a  system  of  schools  which  is  constantly 
growing  upon  their  hands  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  Ajs  to  the  very 
large  investment  in  the  buildings  and  furnishings  of  these  schools,  which  are 
among  the  best  in  that  section  of  the  country,  there  comes  a  question  of  deliver- 
ing up  a  property  so  valuable  even  to  the  wliite,  much  more  to  the  colored  pooi)le, 
to  the  South.  Already  in  the  Baptist,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  all  tht^se  schools,  the 
question  of  promoting  colored  teachers  to  resi)onsible  positions  has  }>een  consid- 
ered and  has  threatened  disturbing  dissensions.  Superintendent  McVicker,  while 
urging  the  necessity  of  making  the  colored  i)eople  more  self-dependent  and  com- 
petent f«r  administration  in  education,  throws  in  an  early  note  of  warning  in  hia 
report  of  1894.     He  says  of  certain  institutions:  -^ 
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The  management  of  these  schools  is  not  in  many  cases  what  it  should  be.  The 
men  charged  with  it  are  not  always  wisely  selected.  They  are  inexx)erienced  and 
have  only  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  good  school  and  of 
the  functions  and  duty  of  trustees.  They  are  easily  biased  by  persuasion  of  friends 
and  neighborhoods  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  disix>sed  to  interfere  unwisely 
■  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

Su(.*h  warnings  from  an  educator  so  competent  and  experienced  in  school  work 
were  timely,  not  only  for  the  mission,  but  in  the  iwlministration  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  South  for  this  race.  A  great  deal  of  the  ineflftciency  complained  of 
in  the  common  schools  for  colored  youth  in  all  the  Southern  Stat-es  is  due  to  a  mis- 
taken policy  by  public  boards  of  education  in  giving  their  administration  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  cohered  memljers.  While  it  would  seem  that  tliis  ]X)licy  was 
dictated,  as  it  doubtless  often  is,  by  a  desire  to  treat  the  colored  population  fairly, 
yet  the  practical  result  is  the  same — almost  inevitably  plunging  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  the  colored  school  department  into  the  vortex  of  i>otty  jealousies  and 
exasj)erating  contentions  that  so  largely  interfere  with  the  proj)er  influence  of 
their  churches.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  such  Inwards,  while  giving  the 
colored  race  a  fair  representation  through  their  wisest  and  best  men  and  women, 
to  insist  that  the  st^hools  shall  not  fall  imder  the  control  of  a  group  of  contentious 
preachers  or  iwliticians,  but  that  the  children  and  youtli  should  be  defended,  often 
against  the  inexperience  and  even  more  destructive  defects  that  still  characterize 
the  administrative  work  of  this  i>eople. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  in  all  these  schools*  it  should  be 
impressed  on  the  pupils  that  every  year  there  should  be  sent  forth  an  increasing 
number  of  yoxmg  people  who  in  some  useful  way  could  be  missionaries  of  a  true 
American  civilization  to  their'  own  families  and  neighborhoods,  which  often  at 
great  sacrifices  and  ^vith  greater  expectations  hatl  given  to  their  young  what  were 
to  them  extraordiujiry  opportunities  for  superior  training  and  culture.  It  was 
also  sliown  that  the  5,000  students  in  all  these  schools,  one-half  of  whom  were  in 
the  professional  classes,  were  being  instruct^'d  at  a  sum  many  hundred  dollars 
less  than  the  one  city  of  Baltimore  paid  its  teat^hers  in  either  one  of  its  high  or 
large  grammar  schools. 

The  sui>erintendent  answers  the  question  of  the  Eastern  contributors  whether 
the  chief  responsibility  of  superint4»nden(!y  and  management  in  these  schools 
should  be  pla(!ed  uiwn  the  colored  j>ublic  teacher,  by  a  decideil  **No."  With  all 
the  enconraging  signs  in  the  material  and  other  development  of  this  ixjople  he 
declares  that  this  policy  wouM  surely  result  in  a  rapid  retrograde  movement  and 
lead  to  the  ultimate?  ruin  of  the  schools.  The  weak  jwint  of  the  colored  i)eople, 
even  in  the  bettor  educated  class,  is  the  lack  of  executive  capacity  and  the  dan- 
ger from  i)erpetual  jealousy  and  ctmtontion  fatal  to  the  success  of  educational 
affairs.  He  returns  to  his  former  topic  concerning  the  conditions  of  the  masses 
of  the  freedmen  after  thirty  years  of  liberty  and  a  (luartor  of  a  century  of 
American  citizenship.  It  would  seem  that  no  argument  was  required  on  this 
point  to  any  fair-minded  educator  after  a  careful  observation  of  the  entire  field. 
It  was  alwaj's  necessary  t^^  meet  the  xu»rsistenfc  demand  of  a  growing  i)arty  among 
the  colored  people  that  this  great  amount  of  school  property  and  appliances 
should  l)e  comniitt(Kl  altogether  to  themselves.  But  here  is  the  problem  which, 
before  another  thirty  years  have  passed,  will  tax  the  seamanship  of  these  great 
educational  bmlies  to  keep  this  splendid  fleet  of  educational  craft  afloat  in  the 
open  sea.  The  Stat<»  industrial  and  normal  colleges  will  avoid  this  peril,  from 
the  fact  that  the  entire  public  school  system  is  under  the  sui>erintendence  of  State 
and  local  lioards  which  will  be  largely  composed  of  white  jMirsons  in  all  these 
States  of  the  South. 

But  all  these  matters  of  administration  fall  into  comparative  insi^ificance 
before  the  i)revious  question  of  the  colored  supiwrt  of  this  sphere  of  education  by 
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the  Baptist  Church.  This  church  had  ten  years  ago  a  colored  membership  of 
1.400,000,  more  than  one- third  of  the  entire  number  of  the  denomination  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  fifteen  years  of  the  service  of  Dr.  McVicker  as  corresiwnd- 
ing  secretary  the  schools  had  increased  from  8  to  34,  from  38  teachers  to  200,  from 
an  attendance  of  1,101  to  5,000  or  0,000  pnpils.  Thirty-five  substantial  build- 
ings had  been  reared  and  a  school  prox)erty  of  $1,000,000  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  schools  had  greatly  improved  in  quality  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
had  accordingly  increased.  At  least  7  of  the  larger  schools  put  in  an  inmiediate 
demand  for  a  stronger  cori>s  of  instruction.  In  five  years  $150,000  would  be  needed 
for  the  annual  exx)€nditure.  The  powerful  competition  of  the  scfhools  of  other 
churches  would  leave  the  schools  of  this  sect  in  the  background  when  left  to  the 
test  of  respective  merits.  The  Home  Mission  Society  has  already  found  it  impos- 
sible to  meet  this  demand  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  imx)ortant  missionary  and 
educational  enteri>rises. 

The  society  is  steadily  falling  behind  in  pecuniary  affairs.  A  reduction  of  40 
or  50  per  cent  in  missionary  appropriations  should  be  made,  if  the  schools  in 
the  South  are  kept  xip.  It  is  safe  only  to  appropriate  $50,000  a  year  for  this 
important  work.  A  permanent  fund  of  $1 ,000,000  is  imi)eratively  needed,  as  the 
present  expenditure  requires  the  income  of  $2,000,000  at  5  per  cent  interest.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  Superintendent  McVicker  urges  the  imi)ossibility  of  support- 
ing schools  of  any  save  the  superior  class.  The  training  of  leaders  should  be  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  work  of  the  schools  of  the  society.  The  graduates  should  be 
not  only  prepared  as  teachers  and  ministers,  but  trained  for  leadership  in  every 
department  of  life,  industrial,  social,  civil,  private,  and  public.  All  theological 
work  should  be  confined  to  the  school  at  Richmofid,  Va.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  schools  should  be  allowed  to  do  proper  college  work,  seven  at  the  most,  and  not 
more  than  two  schools  be  permitted  to  give  a  full  professional  training  for  which  a 
normal  diploma  should  be  granted.  A  careful  system  of  examination  and  inspec- 
tion should  he  inaugurated  in  all  the  schools  and  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
the  teaching  force  should  be  strictly  considered.  A  large  jwrtion  of  the  report 
deals  with  a  bad  condition  of  affairs  in  one  of  the  institutions  in  Texas,  and  the 
burning  by  incendiary  fires  of  several  of  their  school  buildings  in  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  1895  the  Baptist  church  had  made  a  hopeful  advance  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  work  in  the  appointment  of  an  ad\'isory  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  South  supported  by  the  Home 
Mission  Society.  The  committee  was  to  be  only  advisory,  with  no  general  or 
educational  authority,  but  to  have  access  to  all  schools  and  invited  to  present  the 
results  of  their  investigation  to  the  two  Home  Mission  Boards  and  the  acting 
authorities  of  the  institutions.  This  was  a  favorable  movement  toward  what 
nmst  inevitably  come,  the  practical  imion  and  cooperation  for  all  general  purposes 
of  the  great  educational  missionary  bodies,  especially  of  the  Protestant  evangelical 
church€»s  in  both  sections  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  the  practical  beginning  of  this 
outward  advancement  toward  some  union  of  the  sort  is  to-day  evident  to  all 
observers  competent  to  hold  in  one  view  the  past  experience  and  the  inevitable  bur- 
den that  will  fall  upon  these  denominations  if  they  continue  the  purely  sectarian 
policy  of  expansion  that  has  already  brought  the  richest  and  most  zealous  of 
them  to  the  brink  of  a  financial  crisLs. 

The  amount  expended  in  1895  for  schools  was  $117,480.50,  with  a  total  expenditure 
of  $134,554.83.  There  were  232  teachers,  of  whom  130  were  colored,  with  4,358  stu- 
dents. The  rei>ort  for  1897  shows  a  singular  condition  of  affairs  in  the  work  of 
schooling  the  colored  race  in  the  South .  The  29  schools  were  sxipporte<l  at  an  expense 
of  $108,809.75.  A  gratifying  feature  in  the  case  was  the  fact  that  the  colored 
people,  represented  by  the  5,000  students,  supplied  for  teachers  $20,137.32,  and 
the  board,  $64,079.57.    This  sum,  increased  by  other  gifts  to  $22,591.81,  m-** 
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a  total  of  $106,808.30.  There  seemed  yet  to  be  no  response  to  the  call  for  the 
general  endowment,  regarded  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  higher 
schools,  although  the  secf:)ndary  seminaries  were  aided  by  special  gifts. 

Beside  this  large  expenditure  now  dnring  forty  years  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
children  and  youth  in  the  South  by  the  churches  of  every  sect  in  the  Northern 
States,  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  money  contributed  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  done  by  XMrsonal  and  private  effort.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  x>hilaii- 
thropic  divisions  of  the  religious  public,  including  the  Unitarian  and  UniversaliBt 
denominations,  and  perhaps  the  larger  bodies  of  the  Christian  connectioii  may  be 
added,  with  a  great  number  of  semireligious  benevolent  associations,  has  never 
followed  the  eiuunple  of  other  sects  in  establishing  schools,  although  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers  and  means  it  is  probable  that  as  much  has  been  coxt- 
tributed,  especially  to  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  enterprises, 
as  by  the  great  organized  educational  and  missionary  boards.  Numbers  of  faith- 
ful men  and  devoted  women,  some  of  the  best  in  the  land,  have  through  all  these 
years  kex>t  alive,  in  the  more  destitute  districts  of  the  Southei*n  States,  schools, 
missions,  churches,  along  with  an  amount  of  private  charity  which  has  done 
moc'h  to  supplement  the  public  efforts  of  the  communities  to  which  their  benefi- 
cence has  been  directed. 

Here  en<ls  the  account  of  the  special  movement  which  for  the  past  forty  years 
has  wrought  every  year  in  a  growing  connection  with  the  greater  labors  of  the 
Southern  people,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  building  their  first  general  system  of 
eommon  schools.  It  was  essential  to  the  truth  of  history  and  to  a  fair  estimation 
of  the  interest  by  the  North  and  the  nation  in  the  civilization  and  education  of 
minions  of  the  new  colored  ciftzenship  that  this  should  be  put  in  permanent 
record.  AH  this  has  been  dc«ie  by  these  educational  boards  in  a  spirit  as  praise- 
worthy as  has  often  been  found  in  the  similar  work  of  the  Christian  church  in 
any  age  or  land;  and  every  year  it  has  been  l)etter  appreciated  by  the  superior 
class  in  the  States  which  have  been  the  great  field  of  their  operation.  Indeed,  the 
time  has  alreaily  passed  when  this  remarkable  movement  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  is  regarded  with  disparagement  by  any  considerable  class  of  i)eople  any- 
where. There  will  still  be  inevitable  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  best 
methods  of  educating  a  peo]>le  in  a  condition  so  peculiar.  It  may  be  that  at 
times  and  in  special  places  the  school  in£»tru(!tion  has  been  too  far  above  the 
capacity  of  the  majority  of  pupils  to  be  thoroughly  or  very  largely  incorpor- 
ated into  the  character  Jind  living,  esi>ecially  of  large  numbers  who  were  too 
young  and  remained  too  8h^)rt  a  time  in  school  to  be  permanently  affected 
thereby.  But  in  the  great  rivalry  of  the  educational  agencies  now  at  work  all 
methods  have  an  opportunity  of  being  tested,  and  a  general  drawing  together  of 
the  sui)erior  educational  workers  in  these  schools  will  inevitably  bring  to  the 
front  the  most  valuable  elements  and  forces  developed  by  the  entire  movement. 
The  churches  have  still  a  great  work  before  them;  first  of  all,  *'  to  settle  up  '*  all 
their  differences  which  refer  to  the  past,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
period  of  sectarian  contention  and  sectional  hostility,  through  the  twenty  years 
from  18C0  to  1880.  There  is  certainly,  ahead,  in  the  opening  century,  a  vast  field 
of  effort  among  the  destitute  places  of  our  own  pi^piilation  at  home  and  in  our 
new  posset^sions  around  the  world  in  which  the  united  energies  of  the  National 
GoveniDient,  the  chiirclies,  and  the  whole  people  may  be  brought  to  bear  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  illiterjicy  of  the  millions  who  bear  the  name  of  American  citi- 
zen or  aspire  to  the  possession  of  American  citizenship.  And  when  the  people 
are  lif te<l  above  the  deplorable  strife  of  partisan  politics  and  sectarian  ecclesiasti- 
cism  it  may  be  revealed  to  them  tliat  there  is  no  grander  work  than  the  training 
of  our  twenty  millions  still  involved  in  the  great  national  slough  of  illiteracy 
toward  the  broad  upland  of  that  American  citizenship  which  is  the  loftiest  i)osi- 
ikm  vet  offered  to  a  whole  people  in  the  history  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

A  COMPILATION  OF  THR  LAWS  OF  THK  SEVERAL  STATES  AXD  TERRITORIES  RELATING 
TO  COMPULSORY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
HYGIENE,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS 
AND  NARCOTICS  UPON  THK   HUMAN  SYSTEM. 


ALABAMA. 

[From  General  Pu]>lu'  School  Laws  of  Alaljama,  IWl.] 

3546.  Duties  of  superintendent  of  education, — The  duties  of  sniwrintendent  of 
education  shall  be  as  follows:    *    *    * 

3.  He  sliall  make  provision  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools  and  colleges 
8upxx)rted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  public  money,  or  under  StAte  control,  in  hygiene 
and  physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimu- 
lants, and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.     (Page  6.) 

3578.  Instruction  oh  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics, — Every 
teacher  shall  give  instruction  as  to  the  natxire  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics 
and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  such  subject  shall  be  taught  as 
regularly  as  any  other  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  every  grade  thereof.    (Page  20.) 

ALASKA. 

See  District  of  Columbia. 

ARIZONA. 

[From  Public  School  Laws  of  Arizona,  1901.] 

AN  ACT  to  reviHe  and  iNnlify  the  laws  of  Arizona,  approved  March  15,  1«01,  title  17:  Education. 

Sec  13.  Every  ai)plicant  for  a  first-grade  Territorial  certificate  must  be  exam- 
ined by  written  and  oral  questions  in  algebra,  geography,  history  and  civics,  physi- 
ology', hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  stimulants  upon  the  human  system,  *  *  *, 
(Pages.) 

Sec.  85.  Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  following  branches,  viz:  Reading, 
writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  elements  of  i)hysiulogy,  hygiene,  including  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics  and  special  instruction  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  human  syst^^'m, 
♦    *    *.     (Pago  31.) 

See  also  Dibtrict  of  Columbia. 
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ARKANSAS. 

[From  Dig€>8t  of  Laws  Rolutintj  t»)  Free  S<hcK>l8  in  the  Stat<.'  of  Arkansas,  19f)l  (!««:«»  25-26).] 

Act  LU.  -  an  ACT  to  require  the  tea(.>liing  in  the  public  afh<K)Ls  of  physiology  and  hygiene* 
with  Bpecial  reference  to  the  elfeotH  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  ui)on  the 
human  system. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assenihlij  of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

Section  1.  That  physiology  aud  hygiene,  which  must  in  each  division  of  the 
subject  thereof  include  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimu- 
lants, and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of 
study  now  and  hereafter  re(ixiired  t>  l>e  regularly  taught  and  studied  by  all  the 
pupils  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State. 

Sicc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  directors  and  county  examiners  to 
see  to  the  observance  of  this  statute  and  make  provisions  therefor;  and  it  is 
espei^ially  enjoined  upon  the  county  examiner  of  ca<:h  coxinty  that  he  include  in 
his  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  reqxiiroments  of  section  1  of  this  act  are  complied  with  in  the  schools 
and  institutions  of  his  county. 

Sec.  3.  After  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act  no  license  shall  be  grant*;d 
to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  s(*hools  of  this  State  who  lias  not  passed  a 
satisfiicti^ry  examination  in  physi<ilogy  and  hygiene,  with  sjwcial  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
July,  1890. 

Approved  March  10,  1S99. 

CALIFORNIA. 
[From  .S«'hfH>l  Lrfiws  of  California,  1901  dmges  4<M1).] 

Skc.  lfi<55.  Instruction  must  Ixi  given  in  the  follo^ving  branches  in  the  several 
grades  in  which  they  may  be  re(iuired,  viz:  Reading,  writing,  orthograi)hy,  arith- 
metic, geography,  nature  study;  language  and  grammar,  with  special  reference 
to  composition:  history  of  the  United  States  and  civil  government;  elements  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  ^\^th  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcot- 
ics on  the  human  system;  music,  drawing,  and  elementary  lK>okkeeping,  humane 
education:  Provided.  That  instruction  in  elementary  lK)okkeeping,  humane  educa- 
tion, elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  music,  drawing,  and  nature  study  may 
be  oral,  no  text-lKX)ks  on  these  subjects  being  required  to  be  purchased  by  the 
pupils:  Provided  further,  That  county  boards  of  educaticm  may,  in  districts  having 
less  than  one  hundred  census  children,  confine  the  i)upils  to  the  studies  of  reading, 
writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  language  and  grammar,  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States  and  civil  govemmmt,  elements  of  physiologj'  and  hygiene, 
and  elementary  bookkeeping  until  they  have  a  practical  knowledge  <»f  these 
subjects;  *    *    *. 

Sec.  10r>T.  Instruction  must  bo  given  in  all  grades  of  school  and  in  all  classes 
during  the  entire  school  course  in  manners  and  morals,  and  uixm  the  nature  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system. 

COLOUADO. 

[From  The  St-hool  Law  of  tl>c  State  of  Colorado  as  amended  to  date.  1901.] 

Sec.  78.  The  imblic  schools  of  this  State  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  school  Ixiards  sliall  provide  to  have  taught  in  such  sch<x)ls  the 
branches  specified  in  section  fifteen  of  said  [this]  chai^ter,  and  such  other  branches 
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of  learning  in  other  languages  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  including  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  uxx>n 
the  human  body;    *    *    *.     (Page  03.) 

Alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  (page  79). 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  Btudy  of  the  imturo  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system  in  connection  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Approved  April  4, 
1887.    In  force  July  4, 1887.     [L. '87,  p.  1^78.] 

NATURE  AND  KKFECTS  OF  ALCOHOLIC  I>UINKS  AND  NARCOTICS   TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

Section  1 .  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  special  instruc- 
tions as  to  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  in  connection  with  the  several 
divisions  of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the 
branches  of  study  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  studied 
and  taught  as  thoroughly  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  like  required  branches 
are  in  said  schools,  by  the  use  of  text-books  designated  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  re8i>ective  school  districts,  in  the  hands  of  pupils  where  other  branches  are 
thus  studied  in  said  schools,  and  by  all  pupils  in  all  said  schools  throughout  the 
State.     [L.  '87,  p.  378,  sec.  1;  Mills  Ann.  St.,  sec.  4040.] 

FATL.UUE  TO  ENFORCE  PROV18TON8  OF  ACT— PENALTY. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  in  control  of  any  school 
described  in  the  foregoing  section  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  any 
such  officer,  school  director,  committee,  sui)erintendont,  or  teacher  who  shall 
refuse,  fail,  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  or  shall 
neglect,  refuse,  or  fail  or  [to]  make  proper  provisions  for  the  instruction  required, 
and  in  the  manner  specified  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  for  all  pupils  in  each 
and  every  school  under  his  or  her  juris<liction,  shall  bo  removed  from  office,  and 
the  vacancy  filled  a.s  in  other  cases.  [L.  '87,  p.  379,  sec.  2;  Mills  Ann.  St.,  sec. 
4047.] 

CONNECTICUT. 

[From  Bulletin  No.  11, 1W)1,  public  acta  relating  to  educfttion i)a.S8e<l  January  session,  1901  (liage4).] 

Chaptek  ftl. — The  study  of  physioloijy  and  hyg^iene, 

(Sch(X)l  laws,  1900,  sections  41,42,79,93.) 

Section  1 .  The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  health,  and  especially  on  char- 
acter, shall  bo  taught  in  connection  with  hygiene,  as  a  regular  branch  of  study, 
to  all  pupils  al>ove  the  third  grade  in  all  graded  public  schools  except  pu})lic  high 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  Suitable  toxt-b:><)ks  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  explain  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  th(;  human  system,  shall  be  used  in  grades  above  the 
fifth  in  all  graded  public  schools  except  public  high  schools. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act  shall  apply,  in  ungraded 
X/ublic  schools,  to  cla8.ses  corresponding  to  the  grades  designated  in  said  sections. 

Sec.  4.  All  normal  sch<:K:>ls  and  teachers'  training  schools  shall  give  instruction 
in  the  subjects  prescribed  in  section  one  of  this  act  and  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  such  subjects. 

Sec.  5.  No  certificate  to  teach  in  grades  above  the  third  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects  prescril>ed 
in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  If  it  shall  be  satisfa9torily  proven  to  the  comptroller  tliat  any  town  or 
district  having  pupils  above  the  third  grade  has  failed  to  meet  the  requirements^ 
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of  tliis  actysnch  failure  sliall  be  deemed  snfficient  cause  for  withholding,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  school  dividends  whiirh  such  town  or  district  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive. 

Skc.  7.  Chapter  civil  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1^9:1  and  sections  2100  and  2141  of  the 
General  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

DELAWARE. 

[Frrjm  Dt'lawaro  ft^hcx»l  Laws  for  Frco  Public  Schools  IHW.] 
Sec;.  16.  *  *  *  It  shall  Ije  the  further  duty  of  each  of  said  committees  and 
lioards  of  education  to  see  that  all  the  puinls  in  all  the  free  schools  in  the  district 
are  instructed  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  u]>on  the  human  system,  and  to  see  that 
aU  the  said  schools  are  sufficiently  siipplitnl  >\-ith  such  text-l)ooks  relating  to  such 
subjects  as  are  fumishetl  the  district  in  the  distribution  of  free  text-books  herein- 
after provided.  Any  teacher  in  any  of  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  failing  to  so 
instruct  all  the  pupils  under  his  governance,  shall,  unless  ordered  to  the  contrary 
by  a  school  officer  having  axithority  over  him,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $25,  to  be 
rec*overe<l  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  pruper  county  by  any  informer; 
and  any  school  officer  ordering  a  teacher  under  him  not  to  instruct  the  pupils  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  liable  to  lil:e  fino,  recoverable  as  aforesaid  by  any  informer. 
(Page  24.) 

Sec.  24.  *  *  *  Every  person  who  is  of  a  good  moral  character,  and  who 
shall  in  examination  answer  90  per  centum  of  the  questions  asked  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic,  geogi^aphy,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  refcrencd  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  syTitem,  *  *  *  sliaU  receive  from  the  superintendent 
a  first-grade  certificate,  *  *    *    *.     (Page  38.) 

The  rtHiuireinents  f«)r  second  grade  »nd  provisioiml  cortiflciiteH  likewise  inclnde  the  study  of 
phyaiologj-  and  hyjjiene.— i.Ed. ) 

mSTRK'T   OF  COLUMBIA. 
[U.  8.  StftliitcH,  Forty-ninth  Contn**^****'  flr»t  sewion.] 

cccLxn. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  study  of  th«*  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  of  their 
effecrtH  upon  the  human  f»yi*tj;m,  in  connoetion  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  of  phy>ti- 
olojry  and  hytrlene,  l)y  the  pupils  in  t>io  publi<^  Bchr>ols  of  the  Torritorit«  and  of  the  Difltri<'t  of 
Columhiii,  and  in  the  Military  and  Naval  Aeatlemiefl,  and  Indian  and  colored  schools  in  the 
Territories  of  th«.*  United  States. 

Be  if  cnacfud  by  the  Senate  uiiJ  Ilonsc  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assenihled: 

Sk(  TH  )N  1 .  Tliat  the  nature  of  ah^ohulic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  spei'ial  instruc- 
tion as  to  their  effects  upon  the  humaii  system,  in  connection  with  the  several 
divisions  of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  l)e  included  in  the  branches 
of  study  tiuight  in  the  common  or  public  schools,  and  in  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  and  shall  be  studied  and  taught  as  thoroughly,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  other  like  re(inired  branches  ar*^  in  said  schools,  ])y  the  use  of  text-books  in  the 
hands  of  pupils  where  other  branches  are  thus  studie<l  in  said  schools  and  by  all 
jruirils  in  all  said  schools  throughout  the  Territories,  in  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Distri(^t  of  Columbia,  and  in  all  Indian 
and  colored  Si-hools  in  the  Ti.'rritories  of  the  United  Stiites. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  in  control  of  any  school 
described  in  the  foregoing  se<*tion  to  enforce  tlie  i)ro visions  of  this  act;  and  any 
such  officer,  school  direcitor,  committee,  suix>rintendent,  or  teacher,  who  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  reciuirements  of  this  act  or  shall  neglect  or 
fail  to  make  proper  i)rovisions  for  the  instruction  required,  and  in  the  manner 
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specified  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  for  all  pupils  in  each  and  every  school 
nnder  his  jurisdiction,  shall  be  removed  from  office  and  the  vacancy  filled  as  in 
other  cases. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Territories  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
anno  Domini  1888,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

Approved,  May  20,  1886. 

FLORIDA. 
[From  Digest  of  tho  Sch.x^l  Laws  of  the  State  of  Florida,  1900.    (Pages  16, 18.)] 

Sec.  40.  Each  boar<l  of  imblic  instruction  is  directed —  *  *  ♦ 
14th.  To  prescribe,  in  consultation  with  prominent  teachers,  a  course  af  study 
for  the  schools  of  the  county  and  grade  them  properly,  and  to  require  to  be  taught 
in  every  public  school  in  the  country  over  which  they  preside  elementary  physi- 
ology, esix)cially  as  it  relates  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically;  and  all  iiersons  applying  for  certificates  to 
teach  shall  be  examined  upon  this  branch  of  study  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  branches  required  l>y  law.     (Rer.  Stat.,  sec.  242,  10th.) 

GEORGL^.. 

PhysiohMjy  and  Injxjienc  to  Im2  taught  in  public  schools. 
No.  »,7. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  theteacbinpr of  physiology  and  hyf?ieno  (physiology',  which  sliall  include 
with  other  h]rgiexxe  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drink»  and  other  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system)  in  the  public  schools  in  Qeorgn;  to  provide  a  penalty  In  case  any  board  of 
edui^ation,  in  city  or  county,  faiLs  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  same,  and  requiring  all 
teachers  to  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  said  subject  as  for  other  subjects. 

Skction  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia j  aiul 
be  it  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  sanuiy  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,  and  special  instruction  as  to  their  effects  upoii  the  human  system^ 
in  connection  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  common  or  public  schools  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  shall  be  studied  and  taught  as  thoroughly  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  like  re(iuired  branches  are  in  said  schools. 

SiiC.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  State  to  report  to  the  State  school  commissioner  any  failures  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education;  to  make  provisions  for  instructions 
of  all  pupils  in  any  and  all  of  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  (physiology,  which  shall  inchido  with  other  hygiene  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  mircotics  upon  the  human  system) ;  and  the 
board  of  education  of  each  county  of  this  State  shall  adopt  proi^r  rules  to  carry 
the  provisions  of  this  law  into  effect. 

Seu.  III.  No  license  shall  be  granteil  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools, 
receiving  money  from  the  State,  after  the  first  Mtxiday  in  January,  1908,  who  has 
not  passetl  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene  (physiology', 
which  shall  include  with  other  hygiene  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
with  other  narcotics  upon  the  human  system) . 

Si-X'.  IV.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  all  laws  in  conflict  with  tliis  act  are  hereby 
rejKfaled. 

Approved,  December  17,  1901. 
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BLVTTAII. 

Srf*  Di-trict  of  Oiluiobia. 

IDAHO. 

S:/;.  102>*.  C*'riifityift.i,  to  irhottt  grnntt:d. — The  ctyxmxy  Fuperintt'iidezt  siiall 
jrrfiTit  <:*;rtifi<^t^»  in  snch  form  a.-i  t?ie  .Stater  s-uperintemlt/nt  shall  prescrihe  ro  th«  ■>-? 
I^TWfTi.^  rmly  who  f»hall  have  attainf-l  the  at'e  .:f  eighteen  years,  who  have  aiten«le«l 
th*r  .sai'l  ;^nhli«:  examination  an^l  shall  ]»e  f-iund  to  i*<"issess  g'»«:»d  an«l  moral  cbar- 
fif;^•r.  X\i'fT<r.\z\\  w;holar*:hij».  ami  aljility  t«i  govern  and  in«tract  the  sch«x»l.  but  no 
rertifir-ate  .--hall  Ix-  ;rrante<^l  to  any  iierivjn.  excei«t  to  applicants  f'.»r  primary  oertifi- 
oat'-?*.  who  .shall  lUft  i>as.H  a  satisfactory  examination  in  rirthography.  reading. 
writing'.  ;<rammar.  arithmetic.  ge<»srTaphy.  history  of  the  United  State?,  civil 
gov^rriT-'ient.  physiology,  and  hygiene,  with  j^articalar  referent*e  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  .stimnlants,  and  narcotics  np<jn  the  hnman  system.    *    •    *. 


;rrr»Tn  Illinois  S«rh«i'.l  I^w.  V.*i\.    iPa^c*?s  S»l-fti.  ] 

AN  ACT  Xi  aia«riid-An  art  i^-latini?  X*  th4»  study  of  iihysiol<«^  and  hj-giene  in  the  iiulllc 
w'h*fA~."  approv***!  .Tun"  1,  !<*<»,  in  for*M?  .July  1.  isrf*.    Ai>piMv#*d  Jnrio  S».  l"r^.  in  fort»  Jnly  1. 

Hw.Tiox  1.  /i#^  it  tfnacted  by  the  jx^ople  of  the  Stat*.' of  iZ/iwoix.  rejjnsi'utf  d  in 
the  fjcturnl  nHHenUdy,  That  **  An  act  relating  to  the  stady  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  pnblic  8choi;lg.'"  approved  Jnne  1.  1889,  in  force  July  1. 1880.be  amended  so 
an  to  r*'ad  as  follows: 

That  the  natnre  of  aU-oholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the 
human  system  shall  l>e  taught  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  physi- 
ology and  hygi^'ne  as  thoroughly  as  are  other  branches  in  all  schools  under  State 
contrc^l,  or  supyK)rte<l  wholly  or  in  part  by  i>ublic  money,  and  also  in  all  schools 
conn<'(;ted  with  reformatory  institutions. 

All  x^npilH  in  the  alx>ve-mentioned  schools  l)elow  the  second  year  of  the  high 
H<;luK)ls  and  alK)ve  the  third  year  of  sehf>ol  work,  computing  from  the  beginning 
i)t  ihii  low»?Ht  primary  year,  or  in  corresiwnding  classes  of  ungra<led  schools,  shall 
Imj  t^iught  and  shall  study  this  subject  every  year  from  suitable  t':»rt-lKX)ks  in  the 
hands  <»f  all  pupils,  for  not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks  of 
ea<-h  y«-jir,  and  must  i)a.s8  the  s-'ime  t*»st8  in  this  as  in  other  studies. 

^n  all  schools  alnjve  mentioned  all  ympils  in  the  lowest  three  i»rimar>' school 
y(»ars,  or  in  corresiKniding  classes  in  ungraded  sc1kk>1s,  shall  each  year  be  instructed 
in  this  sn})j(H:t  orally  for  not  less  than  three  lesscms  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in  each 
year,  by  t»*af;hers  using  text-lKx>ks  adapted  for  such  oral  instruction  as  a  guide  and 
standard. 

The  l<K*jil  K<rhrx)l  authorities  shall  provide  needetl  facilities  and  definite  time  and 
I)lace  for  this  branch  in  the  regular  c^)ur8C  of  study. 

The*  t<*xt-bcK)ks  in  the  pupils*  hands  shall  be  graded  to  the  cajiacities  of  the 
fourth  yojir,  int^'nnediate,  grammfir,  and  high  s<*hool  pupils,  or  to  corresi>onding 
classt's  as  found  in  ungraded  schools. 

For  stiidc»nts  b(?low  high-school  grade,  such  text-lxx)ks  shall  give  at  least  one- 
fifth  tln«ir  si>ace.  and  for  students  of  high-school  grade  shall  give  not  less  than 
twenty  i>agt?s  to  the  nature  and  effec^ts  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics. 
Tho  i)age«  on  this  8u})ject,  in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book,  shall  not 
1k»  counted  in  determining  the  minimum. 

Skc.  2.  In  all  nonutal  schools,  teachers'  training  (rlasses,  and  teachers*  institutes, 
ade<iuate  time  and  attention  shall  bo  given  to  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of 
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teaching  this  branch,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  this  subject  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

Any  school  officer  or  officers  who  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each  offense  the  sum  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

INDIANA. 

[From  School  Law  of  Indiana,  19()l-2.    (Pages  205-206.)] 

(1895,  p.  375.     Approved  March  14,  1895.     In  force  June  28, 1895.) 

228.  Effect  of  alcoholic  drhiks  and  narcotics. — 1.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
jects of  physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  to  be  regularly 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  and  in  all  educational  institutions  suj)- 
ported  wholly  or  in  part  by  money  received  from  the  State,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  such  educational  institutions,  the 
township  trustees,  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in 
this  State,  to  make  provisions  for  sudh  instruction  in  the  schools  and  institutions 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  adopt  such  methods  as  shall  adapt  the  same  to 
the  capacity  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  grades  therein;  but  it  shall  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  if  provision  be  made 
for  such  instruction  orally  only,  and  without  the  use  of  text-books  by  the  pupils. 
(R.  S.,  1897,  g  6201.) 

229.  Teachers  ejcamined  concerning. — 2.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any 
person  [on]  or  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1895,  to  teach  in  the  common  school  or 
in  any  educational  institution  supported  as  aforesaid  who  does  not  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their- 
effects  upon  the  human  system.     (R.  S.,  1897,  §  6118.) 

230.  Failure  to  teach  effects — dismissal. — 3.  Any  superintendent  or  principal  of, 
or  teacher  in  any  common  school  or  educational  institution  supported  as  aforesaid, 
who  willfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  give  the  instruction  required  by  this  act  shall- 
be  dismissed  from  his  or  her  employment.     (R.  S.,  1897,  §  6202.) 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

See  District  of  Columbia. 

IOWA. 

[From  Iowa  Sch(X)l  I^aws  and  Decisions,  1902.] 

The  normal  school. 

Sec.  2677.  Branches  of  study.— Physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  included  in  the 
branches  of  study  regularly  taught  to  and  studied  by  all  pupils  in  the  school,  and 
si)ecial  reference  shall  l>e  made  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system;  and  the  board  of  trustees  shall  provide  the 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  see  that  they  are 
obeyed.     [25  G.  A.,  ch.  1,  gl.]     (Page  117.) 

Ejcamination  of  teachers. 

Sec.  2736.  Suhjeci.—The  examination  shall  include  competency  in  and  ability  to 
teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of 
the  United  States,  didactics,  and  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  latter,  in  each 
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division  of  the  snbject,  shall  inclnde  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol,  stimu- 
lants, and  narcotics  ui)on  the  human  system.    *  •  *    *     (Pages  11-12.) 

KoTK  4  (by  superintendent  of  public  instructicm).— It  is  tbo  intention  of  tbo  law  that  the  study 
of  pbysioloi^  and  hygieno  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  narcotics, 
and  poisonous  substances,  shall  have  at  least  equal  rank  with  and  be  considered  of  as  great 
inii)ortance  as  other  branches  of  study.    (Page  12.) 

Sec.  2737.  Certificate — revocation,—*  *  *  The  superintendent  shall  revoke  the 
certificate  of  any  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  pro^'i8ion8 
of  law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  such  teacher  shall 
be  disciualified  for  teaching  in  any  public  school  for  one  year  thereafter.  (Pages 
12,  14.) 

Sec.  2739.  Reports. — The  county  superintendent  shall  annually,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October,  make  a  report  to  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction, 
giving  a  full  abstract  of  the  several  reports  made  to  him  by  the  secretaries  and 
treasurers  of  school  boards,  stating  the  manner  in  and  extent  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  regarding  instruction  in  physiologj'  and  hygiene  are  observed, 
and  such  other  matters  as  he  may  be  directed  by  the  State  superintendent  to 
include  therein,  or  he  may  think  important  in  sho^ong  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  in  his  county.    ♦    *    *    (Page  16.)  • 

Sec.  2740.  Enforcing  laws. — The  county  superintendent  shall  see  that  all  pro- 
visions of  the  school  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  schools  or  school  officers  within 
his  county,  are  observed  and  enforced,  specially  those  relating  to  the  fencing  of 
schoolhouse  grounds  with  barb  wire  and  the  introduction  and  teaching  of  such 
divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene  as  relate  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  to  this  end  he  may  require  the  assist- 
ance of  the  county  attorney,  who  shall  at  his  request  bring  any  action  necessary 
to  enforce  the  law  or  recover  penalties  incurred.  [21  G.  A.,  ch.  1,  g  2;  20  G,  A., 
ch.  103,  §2.]     (Page  17.) 

Boairl  of  Oirectoi's, 

Sec.  2775.  Instruction  as  to  stiniuJants^  narcotics,  and  poisons, — It  shall  require 
all  teachers  to  give  and  all  scholars  to  receive  instruction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  which  study  in  every  division  of  the  subject  shall  include  the  effects 
ui>on  the  human  system  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  poisonous  sub- 
stances. The  instruction  in  this  branch  shall,  of  its  kind,  }>e  as  direct  and  specific 
as  that  given  in  other  essential  branches,  and  each  scholar  shall  be  required  to 
complete  the  i^art  of  sncli  study  iu  his  class  or  grade  before  being  advanced  to  the 
next  higher,  and  before  being  credited  with  having  completed  the  study  of  the 
subject.     [31  G.  A.,  ch.  1.]     (Pages  45-0.) 

Notes  by  superintendent  of  public  instruction: 

Sec.  2775.  1.  This  study  must  be^in  in  the  lowest  primary  cla.ss.  In  what  grade  or  class  it 
shall  be  completed  is  to  be  determined  by  the  board. 

2.  Primary  classes  miwt  be  instru<^ted  orally,  as  tlie  children  sre  Tiot  old  enouprh  to  use  or  com- 
prehend a  book.  But  this  oral  instiniction  must  be  outlined  as  a  course  and  adopted  by  each 
board.    (Page  45.) 

KA>'SAS. 

[From  R<'hot)l  Laws  of  Kansas,  1901  (pntire  75).] 

Sec.  206.  Kramination  of  teachers  in  phyHiology  and  hygiene. — No  certificate 
shall  he  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1880,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
naticto  in  the  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene  with  H];)ecial  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system:  and  provision 
shall  be  made  by  the  proper  officers,  committees,  and  boards  for  instructing  all 
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pnpils  in  each  pnblic  school  supported  by  pnblic  money  and  under  State  control 
upon  the  aforesaid  topics.     (Laws,  1885,  ch.  1C9,  sec.  1 ;  Gen.  Stat.,  1889,  sec.  5667.) 

KENTUCKY. 

[From  Kentucky  Common  School  Lawa,  1900  (page  15).] 

Sec.  21 .  Course  of  study, — The  instruction  prescribed  by  the  board  shall  embrace 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English  composition, 
geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  civil  government.  United  States  history,  and 
the  history  of  Kentucky.  After  July  1,  1893,  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  shall,  in  all  schools  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  required  studies 
to  all  pupils  studying  physiology  and  hygiene  as  a  part  of  this  branch. 

LOUISIANA. 
[Prom  State  School  Law  approved  July  10, 1908.] 

Sec.  23.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc. ,  That  the  branches  of  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar.  United  States  history,  the 
laws  of  health,  including  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  shall  be  taught 
in  every  district.    *    *    *     (Page  21.) 

Grades  of  certificates. 

Sec.  51.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  etc..  That  to  obtain  a  third-grade  certificate  the 
applicant  must  be  found  competent  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  penmanship, 
drawing,  arithmetic,  English  granmiar,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  physiology,  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 
(Page  29.) 

MAIXE. 
[Prom  Maine  School  Laws,  1901.] 
Powers  and  duties  of  superintending  school  committees  and  superintendents. 

Sec.  87.  II.  On  satisfactorj-  evidence  that  a  candidate  possesses  a  good  moral 
character  and  a  temper  and  disposition  suitable  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth,  they 
shall  examine  him  in  reading,  spelling,  English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  civics,  and  physiology  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system: 
*    *    ♦.     (Pages  22-3.) 

ni.  *  *  *  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  after  the  fourth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory'  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics 
uiwn  the  human  system.     (Page-23.) 

V.  They  shall  make  provisions  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported 
by  public  money,  or  under  State  control,  in  pliysiology  and  hygiene  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system.     (Pages  23-4.) 

MARYLAND. 

[From  the  S«hool  Laws  of  Maryland,  to  January  sos-sion,  1WJ3  (page  19).    1880,  ch.  4ft').] 

40.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  with  special  instruction  as 
to  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  in  connection  with  the  several  divisions 
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of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of 
study  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  shall  be  taught  to  and  studied  by  all 
pupils  whose  capacity  will  admit  of  it,  in  all  departments  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  and  in  all  educational  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
money  from  the  State;  and  tlie  said  study  shall  l>e  taught  to  and  studied  by  said 
pupils  in  said  schools  as  thoroughly  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  like  branches 
are  there  taught  and  studies.!,  with  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  where  other 
like  branches  are  thus  studied;  and  said  text-books  must  be  published,  printed, 
and  sold  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

41.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  boards  of  county  school  commissioners  and  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  of  Baltimore  city,  county  examiners, 
8ui)erinteudent3  of  public  schools  of  Baltim*ore  city,  and  boards  of  all  educational 
institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing section. 

MASSACHUSKTTS. 

[From  the  Roviaed  Law8  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma8«a<'hurtott«  relatinif  to  Public  InHtruction, 

19(»2.] 

Ptiblic  school  ft. 

Section  1.  Every  city  and  town  shall  maintiiiii,  for  at  least  thirty- two  weeks 
in  each  year,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children 
who  may  legally  attend  a  public  school  tlierein,  except  that  in  towns  whose 
assessed  valuation  is  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  required  period 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  l)e  reduced  to  twenty-eight 
weeks.  Such  schools  shall  be  taught  by  teachers  of  competent  ability  and  good 
morals,  and  shall  give  instruction  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  the  English 
language  and  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  physiology'  and  hygiene,  and  good  beha^^o^.  In  each  of  the  sub- 
jects of  physiology  and  hygiene  si>ecial  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught  as  a 
regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  which  are  supiwrted  wholly  or 
partly  by  public  money,  excei)t  schools  which  are  maintained  solely  for  instruc- 
tion in  particular  branches.    *    *    *     [Revised  Laws,  chapter  42.]     (Page  11.) 

Sch  i)ol  \t  ftemla  iivv. « 

Section  1.  Every  child  betwoeu  si^ven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  attend 
some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  during  the  entire 
time  the  public  day  schools  are  in  session.  *  *  *  The  attendance  of  a  child 
ui>on  a  public  day  school  sliall  not  be  required  if  he  has  attended  for  a  like  period 
of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such  city  or 
town  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  following  section,  or  if  he  has  been 
otherwise  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning  retiuired 
by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  ho  htis  already  acquired  such 
branches  of  learning.     *    *    ^     (Pages  25-0.) 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section,  sch(x)l  committees  shall 
approve  a  private  school  only  when  the  instruction  in  all  the  studies  required  by 
law  is  in  the  English  language,  and  when  they  are  satisfied  that  such  instruction 
equals  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency  and  in  tlie  progress  made  therein  the 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  city  or  town;  *  *  *.  [R.  L.,  ch. 
44.]     (Page  20.) 


"The  ro<iuirementa  of  the  8ch<.>ol  littendanco  law  virtually  comjiel  the  private  RchooLs  of  the 
Btuto  to  adopt  instruction  in  sfiontiflc  tomi>erance.  Otherwise  att^^ndance  ui>on  them  will  not 
bo  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  the  compulsory  poriixl  required  in  the  law. 
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MICHIGAN. 

[From  the  General  School  Laws  of  Michigan,  1901.1 

(58. )  §  4680.  Sec.  15.  The  district  board  shall  specify  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
the  schools  of  the  district  [districts] ,  and  in  addition  to  the  branches  in  which 
instruction  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system. 
Such  instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  aid  of  text-books  in  the  case  of  pupils  who 
are  able  to  read,  and  as  thoroughly  as  in  other  studies  pursued  in  the  same  school. 
The  text-books  to  be  used  for  such  instruction  shall  give  at  least  one-fourth  of 
their  space  to  the  consideration  of  thcnature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics,  and  the  books  used  in  the  highest  grade  of  graded  schools  shall  contain 
at  least  twenty  pages  of  matter  relating  to  this  subject.  Text-books  used  in  giv- 
ing the  foregoing  instructions  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. Each  school  board  making  a  selection  of  text-books  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  make  a  record  thereof  in  their  proceedings,  and  text-books  once 
adopted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  changed  within  five  years, 
except  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  present 
at  an  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose.  The  district 
board  shall  require  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  such  district  before  plac- 
ing the  school  register  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  [director] ,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion thirteen  of  this  act,  to  certify  therein  whether  or  not  instruction  has  been 
given  in  the  school  or  grade  presided  over  by  such  teacher,  as  required  by  this  act, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  district  to  file  with  the  township 
clerk  a  certified  copy  of  such  certificate.  Any  school  board  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  for- 
feiture the  same  as  for  neglect  of  any  other  duty  pertaining  to  their  office.  This 
act  shall  apply  to  all  schools  in  the  State,  including  schools  in  cities  or  villages, 
whether  incoriwrated  under  special  charter  or  under  the  general  laws.  [Act  165, 
1887.]     (Pages  20-1.) 

Miscellaneous  provisions  relative  to  education  and  the  schools, 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  uniformity  of  and  to  provide  free  school  text-books  in  public  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same,  and  to  repeal  all  statutes  and  acts 
contravening  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(153. )  §  4775.  Section  1 .  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  that  from 
an^  after  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  each  school  board  of  the 
State  shall  purchase,  when  authorized,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  text-books 
used  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  its  district  in  each  of  the  following  subjects, 
to  wit:  Orthography,  spelling,  writing,  reading,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar 
(including  language  lessons),  national  and  State  history,  civil  government,  and 
physiology  and  hygtene;  but  text-books  once  adopted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  bo  changed  within  five  years:  Provided,  That  the  text-book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  phj^siology  and  hygiene  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  shall  in  every  way  comply  with  section  fifteen  of  act  number  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  the  public  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  approved 
June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven:  And  provided  further,  That  all 
text-books  used  in  any  school  district  shall  be  uniform  in  any  one  subject.  [Act 
147,1889.]     (Pages  o3--i.) 

Certain  text-books,  etc,  duty  of  the  board  relating  thereto, 

(250.)  §  1827.  Sec.  16.  The  said  board  shall  examine  all  text-books  in  physiol- 
ogy and  hygfiene  offered  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  appro^»«  ** 
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those  only  which  comply  with  the  law  relative  to  the  spac^e  required  to  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  as 
provided  in  act  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  public  acts  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven.     *    *    *     (Page  90.) 

Note.— The  act  of  1887  rofeiTed  to  in  act  165  instead  of  1('4.  It  amendB  tuec.  15,  nb.  3,  of  the 
general  laws  of  1881  relative  to  public  instruction,  and  will  be  found  in  section  4080.  See  Comp., 
section  58,  ante. 

MINNESOTA. 

[Prom  Laws  of  Minneeota  Relating  to  the  Public  S<'hool  System.  1901  (page  111).] 

§  365  (1894,  §  3892).  In  physiology  and  hygiene. ---It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
boards  of  education  and  trustees  in  charge  of  schools  and  educational  institu- 
tions supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds  t^  make  provision  for  sys- 
tematic and  regular  instruction  in  i>hysiology  and  hygiene,  including  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

§  366  (1894,  ^^  3893,  3894).  Teachers  io  he  examined  and  give  instruction  in,— It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  in  public  schools  of  the  State  to  give  systematic 
and  regular  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  special  reference  to 
the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system;  and  any  neglect 
or  refusal  on  the  part  of  such  teachers  to  provide  instruction  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  cause  for  annulling  his  or  her  certificate  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent or  other  competent  officer.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  any  person  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  *  *  ♦  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  8i>ecial  reference  to  the  effects 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

It  is  for  the  Ijoard  of  education,  in  a  fair  endeavor  to  obsen'u  the  ro(iuirement.s  of  the  law, and 
subject,  of  course,  to  your  review,  to  determine  to  what  extent,  in  what  grades,  and  by  what 
means  instruction  ui>on  the  subjects  named  shall  be  imparted.  (^Attorney  Qeneral  Childs  to 
State  Superintendent,  June  4, 1895. ) 

^  367  (1894,  §  3895).  Duty  of  county  superintendent.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  report  to  the  sui)erintendent  of  public 
instruction  any  failure  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  lx>ard  of  education  or  trus- 
tees of  a  school  or  institution  receiving  aid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  State  to 
make  provision  for  the  instruction  aforesaid,  and  such  failure  or  neglect  being 
satisfactorily  proven  by  the  county  sujierintendent  or  by  other  i)ersons,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  warrant  upon  which  the  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction  may  with- 
hold the  apportionment  of  the  current  scliool  fund  from  such  district;  provided, 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  said  apportionment  shall  be  withheld  upon  the 
first  offense,  one-third  upon  the  second,  and  one-half  upon  any  subsequent  offense. 

The  withholding  of  an  apix)rtionmont  is  a  harsh  measure  and  should  not  be  inflicted  ui>on  a 
district  unless  it  is  obvious  that  the  infraction  has  been  willful.    (Childs,  May  13,  1895.,) 

g  368  (1894,  g  3896).  Text-book.— The  suiK^rintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  presidents  of  the  normal  schools  of  this  State  are  directed  to  recommend  some 
suitable  text-book,  and  to  furnish  the  same  at  cost  to  the  several  school  districts 
of  this  State,  for  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

MISSLSSIPPI. 

[From  8<rhool  Laws  of  Mi^wissipin,  WOO  iiwiges  27,  43).] 

Examination  of  teachers. 

Sec.  4032.  To  obtain  a  first-grade  license  the  applicant  must  be  examined  on 
spelling,  reading,  practical  and  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar 
and  composition,  United  Stiites  history,  history  of  Mississippi,  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  civil  government,  elements  of  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special 
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reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system;  and  to 
obtain  a  second-grade  license  the  applicant  mnst  be  examined  on  spelling,  read- 
ing, mental  arithmetic,  practical  arithmetic,  elementary  geography,  elementary 
English  grammar  and  composition,  and  primary  United  States  history,  and  pri- 
mary physiology  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on 
the  hnman  system;  bnt  a  teacher  otherwise  qualified  shall  not  be  refused  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach  for  the  next  two  years  by  reason  of  a  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  » 
on  the  subject  of  physiology. 

Sec.  4033.  To  obtain  a  third-grade  license  the  applicant  must  be  examined  on 
the  sulijects  required  for  second  grade  and  mnst  make  thereon  an  average  of  not 
less  than  aixtj  per  centum,  with  not  less  than  forty  per  centum  on  any  subject. 

State  hoard  of  examiners.     (Act  approved  March  18,  1896.) 

Sec.  7.  Any  teacher  may  secure  a  State  license  by  passing  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, in  the  presence  of  the  county  superintendent  or  other  authorized  agent  of 
the  State  board  of  examiners,  in  spelling,  reading,  practical  and  mental  arith- 
metic, geography,  English  grammar  and  composition.  United  States  history, 
Mississippi  history,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  civil  government,  elements 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics  on  the  human  system,    *    ♦    « 

MISSOURI. 

[From  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Miaaouri,  18»9.] 

Sec.  9799.  Instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene, — Physiology  and  hygiene, 
including  their  several  branches,  with  special  instruction  as  to  the  effect  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  narcotics,  and  stimulants  on  the  human  system,  shall  constitute  a 
part  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  be  taught  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  public  money  or  under  State  controL  [R.  S.,  1889,  g  8034,  amended, 
Laws,  1897,  p.  233.]     (Page  46.) 

Examination  for  teachers'  certificates. 

Sec.  9958.  ♦  ♦  *  Teachers  shall  be  granted  a  third-grade  certificate  who  are 
of  good  moral  character  and  who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the 
following  branches:  Arithmetic,  language  lessons,  English  grammar,  geography, 
spelling,  reading,  x)enmanship,  United  States  history,  civil  government  (including 
State  government),  and  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  stimulants  and  narcotics  generally  upon  the  human 
system.    ♦    ♦    ♦     (Page  82.) 

Examination  for  first  and  second  grade  certificates  same  as  the  foregoing,  with  certain  addi- 
tional subjects.— (Ed.) 

MONTANA. 

[From  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Montana,  1899  (pages  5&-o7).] 

Schools — Course  of  study. 

Sectiox  1861.  All  common  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  following  branches,  viz:  Beading,  penmanship, 
orthography,  written  arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  history  of  the  United  States,  civics  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Montana.  Attention  must  be  given  during  the  entire  school 
course  to  the  cultivation  of  manners,  to  the  laws  of  health,  physical  exercise, 
ventilation,  and  temperature  of  the  school  room.  ^ 
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NEBRASKA. 
[From  Tbe  School  Laws  and  School  Land  Laws  of  Nebraska,  1901  (pagre  50).] 

S2C.  5a.  Scientific  temperance  instruction. — Provisions  shall  be  made  by  the 
proper  local  school  authorities  for  instructing  the  pnpils  in  all  schools  supported 
by  public  money,  or  under  State  control,  in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system. 

Sec.  6.'  Examination, — No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-six,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drink^ 
and  other  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

NEVADA. 

[From  State  of  Nevada  School  Laws,  1897  (page  5).] 

State  board  of  education .     (Statutes  1895,  p.  81.) 

Sec.  4.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  shall  be  as  follows: 
First.  To  prescribe  and  cause  to  be  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  the 
principal  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools,  to  wit:  Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, spelling,  language,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  physi- 
ology, and  drawing.  Special  prominence  shall  be  given  in  all  public  schools  to  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  of  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  No  school 
district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  pro  rata  of  the  public-school  money  unless 
such  text-books  on  the  above  subjects  as  have  been  prescribed  by  the  State  board 
of  education  shall  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  pursuing  subjects  covered  by 
said  text-books;  and  text-books  shall  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.    *    *    * 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

[From  School  Laws  of  th«  State  of  New  Hampshire,  1901  (pages  27-28.).] 

The  school  board. 

Sec.  6.  (As  amended  by  chapter  40  and  chapter  50,  Session  Laws  of  1895.)  They 
shall  proscribe  in  all  mixed  schools  and  in  all  graded  schools  above  primary  the 
studies  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  having  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic stimulants  and  of  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  and  shall  see  that  the 
studies  so  prescribed  are  thoroughly  taught  in  said  schools  and  that  well-approved 
text-books  ui)on  these  subjects  are  furnished  to  teachers  and  scholars. «    *    *    ♦ 

new  jersey. 

[From  Now  Jersey  School  Laws,  HKW  (pages  1U4-1CK>>.] 

Nature  and  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  to  he  taught. 

237.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the 
human  system  shall  be  taught  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
moneys  as  thoroughly  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  like  branches  shall  be 
taught,  by  the  use  of  graded  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  when  other 
branches  shall  be  thus  taught,  and  orally  only  in  the  case  of  pupils  unable  to  read. 


n  Section  2,  chapter  40,  LawB  of  IHilT):  If  any  member  of  the  school  board  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  i)aragraph  of  section  6  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars. 
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In  the  text-books  on  physiology  and  hygiene  the  space  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the  hnman 
system  shall  be  sufficient  for  a  full  and  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  district  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  sufficient  cause  for  withholding  from  such  district  the  State  appropriation. 

Teachers  to  he  examined  in  physiology. 

238.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools^ 
except  to  persons  applying  for  special  certificates  to  teach  music,  drawing,  man- 
ual training,  or  other  subjects  not  included  in  the  usual  school  curriculum,  who 
shall  not  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygfiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  eftecta 
upon  the  human  system. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

See  District  of  CJolumbia. 

NEW  YORK. 

[From  the  Consolidated  School  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1901.] 

Title  V. — School  commissioners. 

Sec.  13.  Every  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty:  *  *  ♦ 
5.  To  examine  *  *  *  persons  proposing  to  teach  common  schools  within  his 
district.  ♦  *  *  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.    *    *    ♦    (Pages  26,  28.) 

Title  VII,  Article  Q.— Trustees. 

Sec.  47.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or.  trustees  of  every  school  district^ 
and  they  shall  have  power:    *    *    * 

11.  To  establish  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  such 
schools.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  instructing  pupils  in  all  schools  supported 
by  public  money,  or  under  State  control,  in  physiology  and  hygfiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system.     (Pages  49,  50-51.) 

Title  VIII,  Article  i.—Boanls  of  education. 

Sec.  15.  The  said  board  of  education  of  every  union  free-school  district  shall 
severally  have  ix)wer,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty:    *    ♦    * 

5.  To  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effec»t  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotica 
upon  the  human  system.     (Page  77.) 

Title  XV,  Article  0. — Physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

(As  amended  by  sec.  1,  ch.  901,  Laws  of  1896.) 

Sec.  19.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and  their  effects  on 
the  human  system  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  as  thoroughly  as  are  other  branches  in  all  schools  under 
State  control  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money  of  the  State,  and 
also  in  all  schools  connected  with  reformatory  institutions.  All  pupils  in  the  above- 
mentioned  schools  below  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  and  above  the  third 
year  of  school  work,  computing  from  the  begfinning  of  the  lowest  primary,  not^ 
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kindergarten,  year,  or  in  corresponding  classes  of  ungraded  schools,  shall  be  taught 
and  shall  study  this  subject  every  year  with  suitable  text-books  in  the  hands  of  all 
pupils,  for  not  less  than  three  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  same  in  each  year,  and  must  pass  satisfactory  tests  in  this  as  in  other 
studies  before  promotion  to  the  next  succeeding  year's  work;  except  that  where 
there  are  nine  or  more  school  years  below  the  high  school,  the  study  may  be 
omitted  in  all  years  above  the  eighth  year  and  below  the  high  school,  by  such 
pupils  as  have  passed  the  required  tests  of  the  eighth  year.  In  all  schools  above 
mentioned  all  pupils  in  the  lowest  three  primary,  not  kindergarten,  school  years, 
or  in  corresponding  classes  in  ungraded  schools,  shall  each  year  be  instructed  in 
this  subject  orally  for  not  less  than  two  lessons  a  week  for  ten  weeks,  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  same  in  each  year,  by  teachers  using  text-books  adapted  for  such 
oral  instruction  as  a  guide  and  standard,  and  such  pupils  must  pass  such  tests  in 
this  as  may  be  required  in  other  studies  before  promotion  to  the  next  succeeding 
year's  work.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  or  requiring 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  kindergarten  schools.  The  local  school  authori- 
ties shall  provide  needed  facilities  and  definite  time  and  place  for  this  branch  in 
the  regular  courses  of  study.  The  text-books  in  the  pupils'  hands  shall  be  graded 
to  the  capacities  of  fourth  year,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high-school  pupils, 
or  to  corresponding  classes  in  ungraded  schools.  For  students  below  high-school 
grade,  such  text-books  shall  give  at  least  one-fifth  their  space,  and  for  students  of 
high-school  grade,  shall  give  not  less  than  twenty  pages,  to  the  nature  and  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics.  This  subject  must  be  treated  in  the  text- 
books in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
imges  on  this  subject  in  a  separate  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book  shall  not  be 
counted  in  determining  the  minimum.  No  text-book  on  physiology  not  conform- 
ing to  this  act  shall  l^e  used  in  the  public  schools,  except  so  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  any  legal  adoption  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act.  All  regents'  examinations  in  physiology  and  hygiene  shall 
include  a  due  proportion  of  questions  on  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other 
narcotics  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system. 

Sec.  20.  In  all  normal  schools,  teachers'  training  classes,  and  teachers'  institutes 
adequate  time  and  attention  shall  bo  given  to  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  this  branch,  and  no  teacher  shall  he  licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  the  subject  and  the  }>e8t  methods  of  teaching  it.  On 
satisfactory  evidence  that  any  teacher  has  willfully  refused  to  teach  this  subject, 
as  provided  in  this  act,  the  State  sui)erintendent  of  i^ublic  instruction  shall  revoke 
the  license  of  such  teacher.  No  public  money  of  the  State  shall  }:>e  apportioned 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  i)uhlic  instruction  or  i)aid  for  the  benefit  of  any 
city  until  the  superintendent  of  schools  therein  shall  have  filed  with  the  treasurer 
or  chamberlain  of  such  city  an  affidavit,  and  with  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  a  duplicate  of  such  affidavit,  that  he  has  made  thorough  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  facts,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and 
belief  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  l>een  complied  with  in  all  the  schools 
under  his  sui)ervision  in  such  city  during  the  last  preceding  legal  school  year;  nor 
shall  any  i:>ublic  money  of  the  State  be  apportioned  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  or  by  school  commissioners,  or  paid  for  the  benefit  of  any  school 
district,  until  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  in  the  case  of  common- 
school  districts  the  trustee  or  some  one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  shall 
have  filed  with  the  school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction  an  affidavit  that  he 
has  made  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  facts,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, information,  and  l)elief  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  l>een  complied 
with  in  such  district,  which  affidavit  shall  be  included  in  the  trustees'  annual 
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report:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  commissioner  to  file  with  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  aflBdavit  in  connection  with  his  annual 
report  showing  all  districts  in  his  jurisdiction  that  have,  and  those  that  have  not, 
complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief,  based  on  a  thorough  investigation  by  him  as  to  the  facts; 
nor  shall  any  public  money  of  the  State  be  apportioned  or  paid  for  the  benefit  of 
any  teachers'  training  class,  teachers'  institute,  or  other  school  mentioned  herein, 
until  the  ofl&cer  having  jurisdiction  or  super\d8ion  thereof  shall  have  filed  with 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  affidavit  that  he  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation  a^  to  the  facts,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  iaiowledge, 
information,  and  belief  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  relative  thereto  have  been 
complied  with.  The  principal  of  each  normal  school  in  the  State  shall,  at  the 
close  of  each  of  their  school  years,  file  with  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  an  affidavit  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  law  applicable  thereto  have 
been  complied  with  during  the  school  year  just  terminated,  and  until  such  affi- 
davit shall  be  filed  no  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  payment  by  the  treasurer  of  any  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  such  school.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  provide  blank  forms  of  affidavit  required  herein  for  use  by 
the  local  school  officers,  and  he  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  a  statement 
showing  every  school,  city,  or  district  which  has  failed  to  comply  with  all  the 
provisions  of  this  act  during  the  preceding  school  year.  On  complaint  by  appeal 
to  the  State  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  by  any  patron  of  the  schools 
mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  section,  or  by  any  citizen,  that  any  provision  of 
this  act  has  not  been  complied  with  in  any  city  or  district,  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  shall  make  immediate  investigation,  and  on  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  complaint  shall  thereupon  and  thereafter  withhold 
all  public  money  of  the  State  to  which  such  city  or  district  would  otherwise  be 
entitied.  until  idl  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  complied  with  in  said  city  or 
district,  and  shall  exercise  his  i)ower  of  reclamation  and  deduction  under  section 
Trine  of  article  one  of  title  two  of  the  consolidated  school  law.     (Pages  lO-i-lOS.) 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

[Prom  Public  School  Law  of  North  Oftrolina,  KOI.] 

Sec.  37.  *  *  *  The  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  orthogra- 
phy, defining  [reading],  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
language  lessons,  history  of  North  Carolina,  including  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  history  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
physiology,  hygiene,  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  elements 
of  civil  government,  elements  of  agriculture,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
such  other  branches  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  direct.  *  ♦  * 
(Page  25.) 

AK"  ACT  to  establish  a  text-bof;k  commission  (ratifltHl  February  8, 1901). 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  school  officer,  director,  or  teacher 
to  use  any  other  ]xx>ks  ui>on  the  same  branches  other  than  those  adopted  by  said 
State  text-book  commission.  Said  uniform  series  shall  include  the  following 
branches,  to  wit:  Orthography,  defining,  reading,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  language  lessons,  history  of  North  Carolina,  containing  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  history  of  the  United  States,  containing  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  physiology,  hygiene,  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  narcotics,  elements  of  civil  government,  elements  of  agriculture, 
theorj-  and  practice  of  teaching:    *    *    *.      (Page  40.) 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

[Prom  School  Laws  of  North  Dakota,  1901  (page  59).] 

Sec.  750.  Branches  to  be  taught  in  all  schools, — Each  teacher  in  the  common 
schools  shall  teach  pupils,  when  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  pursue  the  same, 
the  following  branches:  Orthography,  reading,  si)elling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
language  lessons,  English  grammar,  geography.  United  States  history,  civil  gov- 
ernment, physiology,  and  hygiene,  giving  special  instruction  concerning  the  nature 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics,  and  their  effect  upon  the  human 
system;  physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics,  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  thor- 
oughly as  any  branch  is  taught,  by  the  use  of  a  text-book  to  all  pupils  able  to  use 
a  text-book  who  have  not  thoroughly  studied  that  branch,  and  orally  to  all  other 
pupils.  When  such  oral  instruction  is  given  as  herein  required,  a  sufficient  time, 
not  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  shall  be  given  to  such  oral  instruction  for  at  least 
four  days  in  each  school  week.  Each  teacher  in  special  school  districts  and  in 
cities  organized  for  school  purposes  under  special  law  shall  conform  to  and  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

OHIO. 

[From  Ohio  School  Law8, 1900  (pages  142-3).] 

(Bates's  Ann.  O.  Stats.,  Sec.  4020,  23-25.) 

Sec.  1.  (Instruction  in  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  made 
a  regular  branch  of  stiidy.) — The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics, 
and  their  effects  on  the  human  system,  in  connection  with  the  various  divisions  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  to  be  regularly  taught 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  all  educational  institutions  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  money  from  the  State;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of 
education  and  boards  of  such  educational  institutions  to  make  suitable  provisions 
for  this  instruction  in  the  schools  and  institutions  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tion, giving  definite  time  and  place  for  this  branch  in  the  regular  course  of  study, 
and  to  adopt  such  methods  as  will  adapt  the  same  to  the  capacity  of  pupils  in  the 
various  grades  and  to  corresponding  classes  as  found  in  ungraded  schools;  the 
same  tests  for  promotion  shall  be  required  in  this  as  in  other  branches. 

Sec.  2.  (Instruction  required  in  teachers'  institutes  and  teachers'  training 
schools;  teachers'  certificate  must  contain;  enforcement  of  law.) — In  all  teachers' 
institutes,  also  in  all  normal  schools  and  teachers*  training  classes  which  shall  here- 
after be  established  by  the  State,  adequate  time  and  attention  shall  be  given  to 
instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  this  branch.  No  certificate  shall  be 
granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  or  in  any  educational  insti- 
tution supported  as  aforesaid  who  does  not  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  this 
subject  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools  to  see  that  the  provisions  in  this  section 
relating  to  county  teachers'  institutes,  and  schools  and  classes  by  whatever  name 
hereafter  established  for  training  teachers,  and  the  examination  of  teachers,  are 
carrietl  out;  and  said  commissioner  shall  each  year  make  full  report  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  said  section  in  connection  with  his  annual  report. 

Sec.  3.  (Penalty  for  failure  to  enforce  law;  Jurisdiction  of  courts.) — Any  school 
official,  or  any  employee  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act, 
who  willfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  for  or  to  give  the  instruction  required 
by  this  act  shall  be  fined,  an(J  shall  pay  for  each  offense  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars.    Mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  probate  judges  shall  have  concurrent 
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jnrisdiction  with  the  common  pleas  conrt  t(T  try  the  offenses  described  in  this  act, 
and  all  fines  or  penalties  collected  nnder  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  general 
connty  school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  such  fine  or  penalty  was  collected. 

OKLAHOMA. 

See  District  of  Columbia. 

OREGON. 
[From  Oregon  School  Laws,  1901  (pages  6S-4).] 

Title  YJIL— School  teacJiers, 

Sec.  56.  3.  *  *  *  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  give,  and 
of  every  board  of  school  directors  to  cause  to  be  given,  to  all  pupils  suitable 
instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  Such 
instructions  in  physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be  given  orally  to  pupils  who  are 
below  the  fourth  grade,  and  shall  be  given  by  the  use  of  text-books  to  all  pupils 
above  the  fourth  grade,  and  such  instruction  shall  be  given  as  thoroughly  to  all 
pupils  as  instruction  in  arithmetic  or  geography  is  gfiven.  Each  teacher  of  a 
public  school,  before  leaving  the  school  register  with  the  school  clerk,  shall 
certify  therein  whether  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  school  or  grade  presided 
over  by  such  teacher  as  required  by  this  act,  and  no  public  money  shall  be  paid 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  a  district  unless  the  register  of  such  district  contains  a 
certificate  of  the  teacher  that  instruction  has  been  given  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  as  required  by  this  act. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
rProm  The  Common  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1»)1.    Act  April  2,  1885,  sees.  1-3;  P.  L.,  p.  7.] 

CCCVn.  That  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall,  in  each  division  of  the  sub- 
ject so  pursued,  include  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches 
of  study  now  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  shall  be 
introduced  and  studied  as  a  regular  branch  by  all  pupils  in  all  departments  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  all  educational  institutions  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  money  from  the  Commonwealth.     (Pages  299-300.) 

CCCVni.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  county,  city,  borough  superintendents,  and 
boards  of  all  educational  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  to 
report  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  any  failure  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  boards  of  school  directors,  boards  of  school  controllers,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  boards  of  educational  institutions  receiving  aid  from  the  Common- 
wealth, to  make  proper  provision  in  any  and  all  of  the  schools  or  districts  under 
their  jurisdiction  for  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  which,  in  each  division 
of  the  subject  so  pursued,  gives  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  as  required  by  this  act;  and 
such  failures  on  the  part  of  directors,  controllers,  boards  of  education,  and  boards 
of  educational  institutions  receiving  money  from  the  Commonwealth,  thus  rei)orted 
or  otherwise  satisfactorily  proven,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  withhold- 
ing the  warrant  for  State  appropriation  of  school  money  to  which  such  district  or 
educational  institution  would  otherwise  be  entitled.     (Page  301.) 

CCCIX.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  or  in  any  of  the  educational  institutions  receiving  money 
from  the  Commonwealth,  after  the  first  Monday  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one 
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tlionsand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-sis,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.     (Page  302.) 

Notes  by  the  Sxiperinteiident  of  Public  hist ruci ion. 

158.  Regrnlar  daily  instmction  must  be  grivon  in  physiology  and  hygiene  the  same  as  in  other 
legal  branches  of  stndy,  otherwise  the  law  authorizing  and  requiring  the  introduction  and  study 
of  this  branch  will  not  be  fairly  complied  with. 

159.  Oral  instruction,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  maybe  given  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
the  primary  grades  of  the  schools  in  which  the  children  are  too  young  to  make  profitable  use 
of  text-books  on  the  subject.  But  suitable  books,  properly  adapted  to  the  age  and  comprehen 
sion  of  the  pupil,  must  be  studied  by  all  scholars  who  are  capable  of  learning  in  this  way. 

lao.  The  subject  must  be  systematically  studied  as  well  as  taught,  which  can  not  be  done  suc- 
cessfully without  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars.  The  proper  preparation  of  the  lessons 
assigned  to  the  pupils  in  the  daily  exercise  of  the  schools  makes  the  use  of  text-books  absolutely 
necessary,  even  if  the  law  did  not  i>eremptorily  require  their  general  introduction,  as  it  does  in 
this  instance. 

161.  It  is  the  duty  of  directors  and  controllers  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  fully 
complied  with  in  all  dejMrtments  of  the  schools  under  their  official  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  they  ought  to  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
(Pages  3(»-8.) 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

[From  Rhode  Island  Laws  Pertaining  to  Education,  1900  (page  55;.] 

Chap.  60,  Sec.  7.  The  school  committees  of  the  several  towns  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  public  money  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

[From  The  School  Law  of  South  Carolina,  1W)1  (page  22).] 

Branches  taught. 

Sec.  27.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  of  the  boards 
of  trustees  hereinafter  provided  for  to  see  that  in  every  school  under  their  care 
there  shall  be  taught,  as  far  as  pra(!ticAble,  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  English  grammar,  the  elements  of  agriculture,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State,  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State,  morals  and  good  behavior,  algebra,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  and  especially  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system,  English  literature,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  State  board 
may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

[From  The  Compiled  School  Laws  of  South  Dakota.  1901  (pafro  4o).] 

Chap.  VIII,  Sec.  14.  Branches  to  be  taught. — Instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  in  the  following  branches,  in  the  several  grades  in 
which  each  may  he  required,  viz:  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
geography,  primary  language  and  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  aiKJcial  instmction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  civil  government. 

TENNESSEE. 

[From  Public  School  Laws  of  Tennessee,  1«)1  (pages  19-lH)>;  acts  im\  cliap.  180.] 

Sec.  31.  (4)  In  addition  to  the  branches  in  which  instruction  is  now  given  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  State,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  a  special  reference 
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to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  smoking  cigarettes,  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system,  shall  also  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  required 
branches,  and  shall  be  made  a  regular  course  of  study  for  all  pupils  in  all  schools 
supported  entirely  or  in  part  by  public  money. 

(5)  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State  after  the  first  of  January,  1896,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  phjTsiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  cigarette  smoking  upon  the  human  system. 

TEXAS. 
[From  School  Laws  of  Texan,  1901.] 

Sec.  19.  All  public  schools  in  this  State  shall  be  required  to  have  taught  in  them 
orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
modem  geography,  composition,  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  mental  arithmetic, 
Texas  history.  United  States  history  and  civil  government,  and  other  branches  as 
may  be  agreed  on  by  the  trustees  or  directed  by  the  State  sui)erintendent.  (Page 
9.)     [Art.  3909a,  E.  S.,  as  amended  by  the  27th  Leg.] 

Sec.  69.  An  applicant  for  a  third  grade  certificate  shall  be  examined  in  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  Texas  history,  ele- 
mentary physiology  and  hygiene  and  the  laws  of  health,  witti  special  reference  to 
narcotics,  and  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching.  ♦  ♦  ♦  (Page  32. ) 
[Art.  3974,  E.  S.,  as  amended  by  the  26th  Leg.] 

UTAH. 

[From  School  Law  of  Utah,  1901  (page  32>.] 
Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Ch.  Vn,  Sec.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  aU  boards  of  education  and  trustees  in 
charge  of  schools  and  educational  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
public  funds  to  make  provision  for  systematic  and  regular  instruction  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  including  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

VERMONT. 

[Prom  Genefral  Laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  Relatintr  to  Public  InRtriiotioii,  18K>  (page  188).] 

Studies. 

Sec.  683.  *  *  *  All  pupils  shall  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  good  behavior, 
reading,  writing,  8i)elling,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  free-hand 
drawing,  the  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  elementary 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  on  the  human  system,    *    *    *. 

vmoiNiA. 

[From  Virginia  School  Laws,  IWl  t pages  60-61 ).] 

97.  Subjects  to  he  taught. —  *  ♦  *  In  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene 
approved  text-books  shall  be  used,  plainly  setting  forth  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
other  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  and  such  effects  shall  be  as  fully  and  thor- 
oughly taught  as  other  branches  of  said  last-named  subjects.  ♦  *  *  (Acts 
1899-1900,  ch.  132,  p.  134.) 
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WASHINGTON. 

[From  School  Letts  of  the  State  of  Washington,  1901.] 

ASubJects  to  be  taught, 

Skc.  65.  All  common  schools  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  following  branches,  viz:  Reading,  penmanship, 
orthography,  written  arithmetic,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, physiology  and  hygiene,  with  si)ecial  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  other  studies  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  ♦  *  * 
(Page  48.) 

Penalties, 

Sec.  162.  Upon  complaint  in  writing  being  made  to  any  county  superintendent 
by  any  district  clerk,  or  by  any  head  of  family,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
district  of  which  said  clerk  shall  hold  his  office,  or  said  head  of  family  shall 
reside,  have  failed  to  make  provision  for  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drink,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system,  as  provided  in  this  act,  in  the  common  schools  of  such  district, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  superintendent  to  investigate  at  once  the  mat- 
ter of  such  complaints,  and  if  found  to  be  true  he  shall  immediately  notify  the 
county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  school  district  is  located;  and  after 
the  receipt  of  such  notice  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  treasurer  to  refuse 
to  pay  any  warrants  drawn  upon  him  by  the  board  of  directors  of  such  district 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  notice  and  until  he  shall  be  notified  to  do  so  by 
such  county  superintendent.  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  said 
county  sui)erintendent,  and  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  board  of  directors  of  such 
district  are  complying  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  of  this  act,  and  are 
causing  physiology  and  hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  such  district, 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  he  shall  notify  said  county  treasurer,  and  said  treasurer 
shall  thereupon  honor  the  warrants  of  said  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  163.  Any  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  who  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the  State 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  the  sum  recovered  shall  go  into  the 
State  school  fund;  and  it  shall  ba  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  enforced. 
(Pages  89-90.) 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

[Prom  The  S<;hool  Law  of  West  Virginia,  1897  (paoro  17).] 

Nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  must  be  taught. 

11a.  I.  That  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  special  instruction 
as  to  their  effects  ujwn  the  human  system,  in  connection  with  the  several  divisions 
of  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of  study 
taught  in  the  common  or  public  schools,  and  shall  be  taught  as  thoroughly  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  like  required  branches  are  in  said  schools,  and  to  all 
pupils  in  all  said  scliools  throughout  the  State. 

Fine  for  failing  to  teach, 

n.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  officer  in  control  of  any  school  described 
in  the  foregoing  section  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  such  officer, 
school  director,  committee,  superintendent,  or  teac^her  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
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to  comply  with  the  requiremente  of  this  act,  or  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  make  proper 
provisions  for  the  instruction  required  and  in  the  manner  specified  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  for  all  pupils  in  each  and  every  school  under  his  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  removed  from  office  and  the  vacancy  filled  as  in  other  cases. 

Teachers  to  he  examined. 

III.  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Stat«,  after  the  first  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system. 

WISCONSIN. 

[From  School  Laws  of  Wisoonsin,  1901.] 

Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Sec.  447a.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  proi)er  local  school  authorities  for 
instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supjwrted  by  public  money  or  under  State  con- 
trol in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  The  text-books  used  in  giving  such 
instruction  shall  have  the  joint  approval  of  the  State  suiKjrintendent  and  the  State 
board  of  health.     ( Pages  50-1 . ) 

NoTB  BY  State  Superintendent.— This  section  contomplates  Instmction  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  for  all  pupils  snfQciontly  advanced  in  age  and  scholarship  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  stimnlants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.  Under  the  guidance  of  an  approved 
book,  oral  instruction  in  this  topic  may  be  given  to  pupils  that  are  too  immature  to  bo  benefited 
by  the  use  of  a  textrbook. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  this  branch,  so  far  as  its  oral  presentation  is  concemedf  will 
depend  on  the  simplicity  of  the  Instruction  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  teacher  in  avoiding 
abstruse  and  offensive  statements.  In  all  instruction  given  under  this  law  the  subject  of  anat- 
omy should  bo  considered  as  taking  a  secondary  place.    (Page  51.) 

Tccu^Jiers^  certificates. 

Sec.  450.  Every  applicant  for  a  certificate  shall  be  examined  in  the  subjects 
hereinafter  mentioned  for  the  several  grades  respectively  as  follows:  For  the  third 
grade,  in  orthoepy,  orthography ,  reading,  i)enmanship,  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  CJonstitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system,    *    ♦    *.     (Page  52.) 

For  second  and  first  grade  certificate^^,  c-ertain  additional  subjects  are  named.—  (Ed.) 

WYOMING. 

[From  School  Laws  of  the  Stat«  of  Wyoming,  1901  (pogos  38, 39).] 

Physiology  a7i<l  hygiene  shall  be  taugJU, 

Sec.  612.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  which  shall  include  in  each  division  of  the 
subject  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human 
system,  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  and  shall  be  introduced  and  taught,  either  orally  or  by  text-book,  in  all 
departments  of  the  public  schools  above  the  second  primary  grade  and  in  all 
educational  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State.  (R.  S.  1887, 
sec.  8969.) 

ED  1902 22 
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Failure  to  comply  xrith  last  sect  ion — Penalty, 

Sec.  613.  It  shall  bo  the  dnty  of  the  several  connty  and  city  8Tix)erintendenta  of 
schools  in  the  State,  and  of  the  secretary-  of  the  board  of  directors  of  all  other  edu- 
cational institntions  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  to  report  to  the  State  suxKjrin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction  any  failure  or  neglect  on  the  x>art  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  any  school  district,  or  the  board  of  directors  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion recei-ving  aid  from  the  Stat^,  to  make  projier  i)rovi8ion  for  the  teaching  of  the 
branches  mentioned  in  the  last  prece<ling  section  in  any  or  all  of  the  schools  on 
other  educational  institutions  under  their  charge,  or  over  which  they  have  juriS' 
diction,  and  such  failure  on  the  imrt  of  the  above-mentioned  officers,  so  reported 
and  satisfactorily  proved,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  withholding  the 
warrant  for  the  district  appropriation  of  school  money  to  which  such  school  dis- 
trict or  educational  institution  would  otherwise  ho  entitled.     (R.  S.  1887,  sec.  3970. ) 

E.vam inat ions  requ ired. 

Sec.  01.").  No  certificate  shall  be  granted  hereafter  to  any  i^erson  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  Wyoming  who  sliall  not  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physii^logy 
and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system.     (R.  S.  1887,  sec.  3972.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

NECROLOGY  FOR  1899,  1900,  AND  1901. 


UNITED    STATES. 

IBOO. 

Abbott,  Alex.  Hamilton,  in  Farmington,  Me.,  April  15;  bom  there  September 
14,  1822;  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  of  his  native  town  and  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840.  For  eight  years  he  was  jireceptor  of  Farming- 
ton  Academy,  and  principal  of  Abbott  Family  School  18-19-1865  and  1870 
nntil  his  death.  Dnring  this  time  he  served  three  years  as  snperrisor  of 
schools.  Franklin  Connty,  and  for  a  like  i)eriod  on  the  l.)oard  of  tnistees  of 
normal  schools. 

Abbott,  William  Whittlesey,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  July  7;  bom  in  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  August  5,  1850;  fitted  for  college  at  the  high  school  at  Yarmouth,  Me.; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1877,  studied  further  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  taught  at  Sheffield  (Mass. )  High  School, 
ha^-ing  oversight  at  the  same  time  of  the  other  schools  in  the  town;  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  and  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  in  Naugatuck, 
Conn:  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  five  towns  in  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  viz,  Sheffield,  Richmond,  West  Stockbridge,  New  Marlboro,  and  Egre- 
mont.    Failing  health  caused  him  to  retire. 

Abbott,  Wilson  S^hth.  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  February  1;  bom  in  Raymond, 
N.  H..  July  18,  1826:  fitted  for  college  at  Hampton  Academy  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852;  taught  in  Westminster  and  Brattloboro,  Vt., 
1852-1857.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  teaching  and  farming  in 
his  native  town;  lsOO-1861  he  was  commissioner  of  schools  for  Rockingham 
County  and  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Education. 

Ar.ELL,  Erasmi's  Darwin,  M.  D.,  in  Farmington.  Minn.,  October  2:  bom  in  Lemps- 
ter,  N.  n..  January  26.  1817;  was  educated  in  public  schools  and  by  i)rivat« 
tutors,  and  p^aduated  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  18:J9:  practiced  in  Sut- 
ton. Lemi>ster,  and  Rindge,  N.  H..  Chicoi)ce,  Mass.,  and  Farmington,  Minn. 
He  was  superintendent  <>f  schools  in  Lempster  two  years,  and  Rindge  eleven 
years. 

Alden,  Euenezer.  in  Marslifield,  Mass.,  January'  4;  lK)m  in  Randolph,  Mass., 
August  10,  1><10:  fitted  for  college  at  Randolph  Academy;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  \>^'Vj  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  Dur- 
ing an  early  pastorate  in  Iowa  he  was  on  the  first  board  of  trus^-ees  of  Iowa 
College;  occupied  the  pastorate  at  Marshfield  thirty-five  years,  and  while  there 
conducted  the  funeral  services  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  accordance  with  the 
dying  request  of  the  statesman,  who  hatl  been  one  of  his  parishioners. 

839 
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Algsr,  Horatio,  in  Natick,  Mass.,  July  19;  bom  in  North  Chelsea,  now  Revere, 
January  14, 1834;  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  and  gradu- 
ate<l  at  Harvard  College.  Engaged  in  teaching  and  newspaper  work  and 
achieved  wide  reputation  by  his  books  for  boys. 

ALX.EN,  Charles  Frederic,  D.  D.,  in  Portland,  Me.,  February  9;  bom  in  Nor- 
ridgewock.  Me.,  January  28, 1816;  fitted  for  college  at  Farmington  Academy, 
and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1839.  After  a  few  years'  teaching  at 
St.  Albans  and  as  assistant  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at 
Kents  Hill,  Me.,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
During  1871-1879  he  was  president  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Orono,  Me.  Returning  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  he  was 
active  until  past  his  seventy-ninth  year. 

Ames,  Oakes  Anoier,  in  North  Easton,  Mass.,  September  19;  bom  there  April  15, 
1839;  was  the  eldest  son  of  Oakes  Ames,  member  of  Congress  from  1863  to 
1873,  and  president  of  the  shovel  manufactory  with  which  the  Ames  family 
has  been  connected  for  many  years.  The  son  particix)ated  in  the  gift  of  a 
schoolhouse  to  North  Easton,  and  with  his  brother  erected  a  $60,000  townhall. 

Andrews,  Gen.  George  Leonard,  in  Brookline.  Mass.,  April  4;  bom  in  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  August  31, 1828;  fitted  at  Bridge  water  Normal  School;  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1851;  was  engaged  in  engineering 
work  under  the  Government  at  Fort  Warren,  Lake  Champlain,  and  Sandy 
Hook;  served  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion;  was  a  planter  in  Mississippi; 
assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  1854-55; 
professor  of  French  at  the  same  institution,  1871-1882,  and  advanced  to  the 
chair  of  modem  languages  in  1832.    He  retired  in  1892. 

Appleton,  William  Henry,  in  Riverdalo,  N.  Y.,  October  19;  bom  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  January  27,  1814;  was  educated  in  private  and  public  schools  and 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  His  father,  Daniel  Appleton,  who  had 
been  a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Haverhill,  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1825, 
and  with  his  dry  goods  sold  books.  William  had  charge  of  the  latter  depart- 
ment from  which  developed  the  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  for  years  the  head.  Their  publicjitions  began  with  a  small 
book  3  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick.  They  published  among  other 
books  Wel>ster's  Speller  and  the  American  Encyclopaedia.  Mr.  Appleton 
was  an  early  and  i)ersistent  a<lvocate  of  international  cojiyright.  He  was 
engaged  in  many  large  commercial  enterprises,  prominent  in  the  church,  a 
member  of  a  number  of  the  prominent  clubs.  To  him  is  due  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  the  Appleton  Church  Home  for  Orphan  Girls  at  Macon,  Gte. 

Atkinson,  William  Yates,  in  Newnan,  Ga.,  August  8;  bom  in  Oakland,  Ga., 
November  10,  1854;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1877;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878;  appointed  by  Governor  Colquitt  in  1879.  he  was 
solicitor  of  the  Coweta  County  court  tliree  years;  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture 188fi,  iaS8,  1890,  and  1892,  being  speaker  of  the  house  during  the  last 
year;  governor  of  Georgia  1894  and  1 890.  He  founded  the  Georgia  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  for  Girls  at  MilledgeviUc,  and  was  president  of  its 
board  of  trustees;  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Bailey,  James  Monroe,  D.  D.,  in  Saco,  Me.,  January  6;  bom  in  Andover,  N.  H., 
March  3, 1817;  fitted  for  college  at  New  Hampton  (N.  H.)  Academical  Insti- 
tute; graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1843  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1846;  was  pastor  at  West  Buxton,  Portland, Saco,  Me.,  Manches- 
ter and  Somers worth,  N.  H.;  sui)erintendent  of  schools  at  Saco,  Me.,  and  for 
twenty  years  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  homileti<JS  in  the  New  Hamp- 
tf)n  Theological  Institute. 
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Bailey,  William  Wallace,  in  Nashua,  N.  H..  June  9;  born  in  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  November  11,  1829;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1854;  studied 
law  in  the  offices  of  G^eorge  and  Foster,  Concord,  N.  H. ,  and  graduated  at  the 
Albany  Law  School  in  1856;  was  a  representative  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature,  1863-64;  trustee  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanics  Arts,  1871-1876;  director  in  a  njimber  of  enterprises;  trus- 
tee of  the  State  library;  member  of  the  Nashua  board  of  education  and  trustee 
of  the  public  library  of  that  city. 

Bardwell,  Elizabeth  Miller,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  May  27;  bom  in  Colerain, 
Mass.,  December  4,  1831;  graduated  from  Shelbume  Falls  Academy  and 
taught  for  a  number  of  years,  then  entered  Mount  Holyoke  and  graduated  in 
1866.  She  began  teaching  in  Holyoke  the  next  year  and  continued  until  1886; 
taught  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  physics.  After  1886  devoted  herself  to 
astronomy.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Astronomical  "Society  of  the  Pacific 
and  of  the  British  Astronomical  Society. 

Barrows,  Walter  Manning,  D.  D., at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  August  10;  bom 
in  Franklin,  Mich.,  April  12, 1846;  fitted  for  college  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Olivet  College  and  graduated  from  that  college  in  1867;  studied  the- 
ology at  Yale  Divinity  School,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1873.  Under  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  he  worked  in  Kansas  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  until  1881; 
was  secretary  of  the  society  named  1882-1888;  acting  pastor  at  Second  Church, 
Rockford,  HI.,  1888-1898,  and  pastor  of  Second  Church,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
1898  till  his  death.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Beloit  College  1891-1898,  and  of  Rock- 
ford  College  1889-1899,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  New  West 
Education  Commission  with  its  30  schools  and  3  academies. 

Bartlett,  Horace  E.,  in  Haverhill  (his  birthplace),  Mass.,  December  27;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1869;  was  principal  of  Lawrence  and  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  high  schools  for  a  number  of  years.  Studied  law  at  Boston 
University  Law  School,  and  in  1881  was  associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
Congressman  Moody;  associate  justice  of  the  central  district  court  of  Essex 
County,  Mass. 

Barton,  Lyman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in  Willsboro,  N.  Y.,  October  20;  bom  in  Hebron, 
N.  Y.,  September  19,  1812;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in 
1839;  practiced  his  profession  in  Willsboro,  N.  Y.,  1839-1895.  He  was  several 
times  sui)ervisor  of  schools,  president  and  a  founder  of  the  Essex  (N.  Y.) 
County  Medical  Society;  life  member  American  Bible  Society;  member 
Medical  Society  of  New  York,  1867-1899,  and  also  of  New  York  Medical 
Association,  1884-1899. 

BAas,  Perkins,  in  Peterl)oro,  N.  H.,  October  9;  bom  in  Williamstown,Vt.,  April 
30,  1827;  fitted  at  Thetford  (Vt.)  and  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden, 
N.  H.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1852;  taught  at  Glover,  Vt., 
1852-53,  at  Chester  (Vt.)  Academy,  1853-54;  principal  Dearbom  School,  the 
first  district  school  in  Chicago,  1854-55;  studied  law  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855  and  gained  a  largo  practice.  In  1861-62  he 
was  acting  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  United  States 
district  attorney  of  northern  Illinois  under  an  apjwintment  of  President 
Lincoln  in  1865;  was  removed  by  President  Johnson  in  1866;  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Illinois.  Perkins  Bass  School  in 
Chicago  was  name<l  in  his  honor. 

Bauoher,  Henry  Louis,  D.  D. ,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  11;  bom  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  August  6,  1840;  fitted  for  college  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
Pennsylvania  College  at  (Gettysburg,  and  graduated  at  Gettysburg  College  I- 
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1S57;  taught  at  Uniontown,  Md.;  was  a  tutor  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
1857-58;  taught  in  the  normal  and  classical  school,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
1859-60;  had  temporary  charge  of  a  boys'  8ch(X)l  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  began  the  study  of  theology  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  con- 
tinued it  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  being  ordained  by  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  1803,  and  preached  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Norristown,  ta.,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  until  1869;  was  Pearson  professor  of  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  Pennsylvania  College,  1869-1880;  was  professor  of  Greek  one 
year  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C;  again  professor  of  Greek  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  1883-1886.  Ho  filled  tlie  chair  of  Greek  Exegesis  in 
Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  1870-1874;  and  was  acting  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  same  institution  in  1883.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Lutheran  press;  a  director  for  many  ye^rs  of  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  and  established  the  Bauglier  Lectureshij)  on  Christian 
Worship.  He  was  elected  president  and  professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in 
the  Seminary  of  the  United  S}Tiod  of  the  South  at  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  in  1898, 
but  his  health  comi)elled  him  to  decline  the  ix)6ition. 

Berry,  Augustus,  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  October  4;  bom  in  Concord,  N.  H..  Octol>er 
7, 1824;  fitted  for  college  at  Francestown  (N.  H.)  Academy;  graduate<l  at 
Amherst  College  in  1851;  studied  theology  at  Andover  Theological  Seminarj-. 
He  was  principal  of  Limerick  (Me.)  Academy,  1851-1853;  of  Lyndon  (Vt.) 
Academy,  1853-1855;  of  Applefon  Academy  (now  McCoUom  Institute) ,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  H.,  1855-1860.  He  occui>ied  the  ixistorate  of  the  churcli  at  Pel- 
ham,  N.  H. ,  from  1861  to  his  death.  For  a  number  of  years  during  his  pastor- 
ate there  he  was  sujierintendent  of  the  public  schools. 

Blair,  John  Insley,  in  Blairstown,  N.  J..  December  2;  born  near  Belvidere, 
N.  J.,  August  2,  1S02;  iron  founder,  coal-mine  owner,  director  or  builder  of 
twenty-five  railroads.  He  gave  an  endowment  fund  of  $115,000  to  the  Pres- 
byterial  Academy  in  Blairstown,  founded  professorships  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  Lafayette  College,  erected  Blair  Hall  at  Princeton,  Twsides  gen- 
erously aiding  Western  colleges. 

Bland,  Richard  Parks,  near  Lebanon,  Mo... Tune  15;  bom  in  Ohio  County. Ky., 
August  19, 1835.  When  a  boy  attended  winter  school,  working  on  a  farm  in 
the  summer;  was  a  pupil  of  the  Hartford  (Ky. )  Academy  one  year.  He  taught 
in  Kentucky  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  California,  Nevada,  and  Colorado;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ut^ih  in  1860.  With  the  exception  of  one  term  he  rep- 
resented Missouri  in  Congress  from  1872  imtil  his  death.  He  was  specially 
known  for  his  advocacy  of  free  silver. 

Boakdman,  Henry  Elderkin  Jkwett,  in  Chicago,  111.,  April  14;  lx>m  in  Dan- 
ville. Vt..  June  21,  1839; 'graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1*^50;  taught  in 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  Grwnsl>oro.  Ala.,  and  Cunilx>rhvnd.  Md.:  profe.ssor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxvilL*,  1854-1856;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Uir  in  Tennessee,  but  removcnl  to  Iowa,  locating 
first  at  Marietta  and  later  at  Marshalltown.  Among  tlie  large  number  of 
positions  of  trust  he  held  was  that  of  tru-stee  of  Iowa  College. 

BoNNJCR.  RoBicRT,  in  New  York  City,  July  6;  bom  near  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
April  28,  1824;  came  to  tliis  ooimtr>-  and  began  his  career  in  the  c<)mposing 
room  of  the  Hartford  Courant  at  $25  a  year  and  "  found."  In  1851  he  bought 
thv)  Merchants'  Ledger,  which  he  conducted  successfully  till  1887.  Princeton 
College  is  indebted  to  liim  for  §10,000  toward  its  g^nnnasiuni  fund;  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  of  New  York,  for  §15^0,000,  and  many  i)hilan- 
thropic  enterprises  were  recijuents  of  his  generosity. 
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BOPPE,  C.  Herm.,  editor  of  Amerikanische  Tamerzeitnng,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Died  Janiiary  12,  1899,  in  Milwaukee. 

Born,  Peter,  D.  D.,  in  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  May  29;  bom  in  Lycoming  Connty,Pa., 
July  3, 1820;  gradnated  from  Gettysburg  College  in  1848,  and  the  theological 
seminary  there  in  1850;  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Sunbury,  Pa., 
1851-1859;  princijial  of  the  classical  department  of  missionary  institute  (now 
Susquehanna  University).  Selinsgrove,  1859-1881;  superintendent  and  first 
professor  in  theology  in  the  same  institution,  1881-1895,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus,  though  continuing  to  lecture  in  the  theological  department. 

BoswoRTH,  Benjamin  MiLLER,.in  Warren,  R.  I.,  February  9;  l)om  there  January 
17,  1848;  received  a  public-school  education,  studied  law,  teac^hing  evening 
school  in  the  meantime;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  187«);  trial  justice  of  War- 
ren, 1874-1876;  assistant  attorney-general,  188^1885;  justice  of  the  fifth  dis- 
trict court,  1880-1897,  and  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island  from 
1897  to  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Warren  school  committee  for 
twenty  years,  and  acting  superintendent  for  five  years. 

BowKN,  H.  C,  in  North  Fen  ton,  Broome  County,  N,  Y.,  in  July,  aged  54  years. 
He  studied  al)road,  and  for  twenty  years  was  instructor  in  the  school  of  mines 
at  Columbia  University. 

Boyd,  David  French,  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  May  27;  bom  in  Wytheville,  Va.,  in 
1835;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  began  teaching  in  1856; 
was  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Louisiana  Military  School  in  1860;  served 
through  the  civil  war  in  the  Confederate  army;  was  superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  Military  School  ten  years;  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  military 
school  at  Cairo,  Egypt;  returned  home  and  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  of  which  he  was  practically  the  founder;  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Auburn; 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute  in  1889;  of  the  Michigan  Military 
Academy  at  Orchard  Lake,  1893,  and  in  1897  returned  to  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  where  ho  was  also  professor  of  philosophy  and 
civics. 

Brinton,  Daniel  Garrison,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  Sc.,  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  July 
31;  bom  in  Thomburg,  Pa.,  May  13,  1837;  grad^lated  at  Yale  College  in  1858, 
and  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1860.  After  a 
year's  travel  and  study  in  Europe  he  began  practice  in  West  Chester,  Pa.; 
served  through  the  civil  war  as  a  surgeon;  returned  to  West  Chester,  but 
soon  removed  to  Pliiladelphia.  For  twenty  years  he  edited  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Ri^porter,  as  well  as  the  Compendium  of  Medical  Science,  and  many 
other  professional  publications.  In  1884  ho  beciiiiie  professor  of  ethnology 
and  archaeology  in  tli(i  Academy  of  Natural  Scienc^^s  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1886  professor  of  American  archieology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
-  He  was  the  author  of  a  largo  number  of  ethnological  and  archaeological  pub- 
lications, a  member  of  several  scientific  and  philosophical  societies,  commis- 
sioner to  the  exposition  at  Madrid  in  1802,  and  a  member  of  the  jury  of 
awards  at  the  C()lum})ian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 

Brown,  Harriet  A.,  in  New  York  City,  January  13;  an  instructress  at  the  San  tee 
Normal  Training  School  for  Indians  at  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  for  eighteen 
and  a  half  years. 

Brown,  Willard  Dkmino,  at  Interlachen,  Fla.,  September  25;  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Vt.,  Noveml)er  10.  1838;  fitted  for  college  at  New  Haven  (now  Bee- 
man)  Academy  and  Fairfax  (Vt.)  Seminary;  graduated  at  Middlobury  Col- 
lege, 1866,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1869;  occupied  the  pastor- 
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ate  at  Gilbertville,  1887,  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Interlachen 
school  board  and  a  trnstee  of  Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  from  1889. 

Bkuce,  Charles  Emerson,  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  January  8;  bom  in  Hardwick, 
Mass. ,  February  4, 1819;  fitted  for  college  at  Shelbume  Falls  (Mass. )  Academy; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1845,  and  at  East  Windsor  (now  Hartford) 
Seminary  in  1848.  From  1848  to  1861  he  was  engaged  in  teaching— at  North- 
field,  Mass.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Keone,  N.  H.,  and  Ashtabula,  Ohio— and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  school  examiner  for  Ashtabula  County. 

Bruner,  Rev.  Dr.  Jas.  F.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  19;  bom  in  Vincen- 
nes,Ind.,1822;  graduated  at  Hanover  (Mo.)  College;  served  through  the  civil 
war  as  a  surgeon  and  later  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but  resumed  the  practice  ^of  medicine  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  voice. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  occupied  the  presidency  of  Pleasant  Ridge  (Mo.) 
College. 

Brysox,  Georqe,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  13;  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, about  seventy-two  years  ago;  held  the  position  of  instructor  in  French 
at  an  Englii^h  institution  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  a  large  class  in  that 
subject  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

BuTTERFiELD,  Coufiul  WiLLSHiRE,  in  South  Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  25;  bom  in 
Mexico,  *N.  Y.;  removed  early  to  Ohio  and  was  engaged  in  teaching:  was 
appointed  in  1848  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio; 
later  he  practiced  law  in  Bucyms,  Ohio,  and  Madison,  Wis.  Besides  con. 
tributing  to  a  large  number  of  city,  town,  and  county  histories  and  biograph- 
ical publications  he  edited  several  historical  works. 

Campbell,  Dr.  Jambs,  at  Hartford,  Conn., in  October;  bom  in  Manchester,  Conn., 
March  14,  1848;  received  a  liberal  education,  including  a  two  years'  course  in 
medicine  in  Europe.  From  1880  he  was  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  Yale 
Medical  School. 

Chadwick,  Edmund,  in  Eddytown,  N.  Y.,  April  7;  born  in  Middleton,  N.  H., 
January  12, 1812;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academy;  spent  one 
year  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School;  took  the  first  half  of  the  full  course 
at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby) ,  and  finished  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840; 
was  principal  for  two  years  of  a  classical  and  mathematical  institution  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  began  the  study  of  theology  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
and  completed  his  course  at  Bangor  in  1845;  preached  for  a  time  at  Franklin, 
N.  n.  He  was  principal  of  Starkey  Seminary,  Yates  County,  N.  Y. ,  1847-1801 , 
and  of  Dundee  Academy  186^5-1 867.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  upon 
his  homestead  at  Eddytown,  N.  Y. 

CmcKERiNO,  Joseph  EInowlton,  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  December  27;  bom  in  Por1>- 
land,  Me.,  July  20,  1840;  fitted  for  college  at  the  high  school  in  his  native 
city;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1809;  was  principal  of  Whittenton 
Grammar  School,  Taunton,  Mass.,  one  year,  and  submaster  of  the  high  school 
in  that  city  for  a  like  period;  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  High 
School,  1872-73;  instructor  in  English,  1873-1877,  and  associate  professor  in 
the  same  dejmrtment  in  Amherst  College,  1877-1885;  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  hterature  in  the  University  of  Yermoiit,  1888-1803.  He  compiled 
a  great  many  of  the  records  of  the  alumni  of  Amherst  College,  was  engaged 
in  work  upon  the  Century  Dictionary  of  the  Century  Company,  and  was 
otherwise  known  in  the  literary  world. 

CiLLEY,  B.  Longfellow,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  31,  1899;  bom  in  Nottingham, 
N.  H.,  September  6,  1838;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1858;  taught  in  Albany 
Higli  School  a  year;  in  1859  became  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Exeter 
Academy,  which  i)osition  he  held  imtil  his  death. 
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Clapp,  a.  H.,  D.  D.,  April  27;  born  in  Wellington,  Mass.,  September  1, 1818; 
studied  at  the  Adams  and  Fort  Hill  Grammar  and  English  High  School;  some 
years  clerk  in  Boston;  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips,  Andover,  and  Lester 
academies;  graduated  at  Yale,  1842;  graduated  at  Andover  Seminary,  1845; 
temporary  professor  of  rhetoric,  Middlebury  College,  1846;  x>a8tor,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1877-1885.  From  1805  until  his  death  he  was  editorial  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  New  York  and 
wrote  much  for  the  press. 

Clark,  Miss  Maria,  December  26,  Hallowell,  Me.,  over  92  years  of  age.  Gave 
her  property,  including  the  Maria  Clark  School,  to  the  city  of  Hallowell. 

Clarke,  F.  E.  ,  Waukegan,  HI. ,  July  29;  bom  in  Williamstown,  Vt. ,  March  4, 1828; 
fitted  at  Ludlow  and  Townsend,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1851;  while 
principal  of  the  academy,  1851-1854,  read  law;  was  county  and  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  besides  serving  as  banker  and  judge. 

Clarke,  J.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  30;  bom  in  Bethany,  Conn.,  October 
6, 1827;  graduated  at  Hobart  College,  1847;  deciding  to  enter  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1852  and  priest  in  1853.  From  1852-1858 
was  rector  St.  Peter's  Church,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  from  1858  until  his  death 
was  rector  of  St.  James  Church  at  Syracuse;  was  professor  of  exegesis  at 
Nashotah  Seminary,  Wisconsin,  from  1886  to  1891.  He  published  **Was 
John  Wesley  a  Methodist?" 

Clarke,  Ruel  Baxter,  July  14;  bom  in  Sunderland,  Mass.,  April  29,  1831;  pre- 
jmred  for  college  at  Franklin  Academy  and  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass.;  graduated 
at  Amherst  College,  1856;  was  principal  of  Hollis  Institute,  Mass.,  1856-1858, 
also  of  Westminster  and  Saxtons  River  academies,  1858 ;  of  Rochester  Academy, 
1858-1860;  of  Reading  High  School,  1860-1865;  of  Fitchburg  High  School,  1865- 
1875.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools  and  principal  of  Central  High  School 
of  Binghamton,  and  subsequently  principal  of  the  following  high  schools: 
Waltham,  Mass.,  1876-1878;  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  1878-1882,  and  Brim- 
field,  Mass.,  1883-84;  Worcester,  Mass.,  until  his  death. 

CoLBURN,  William  Wallace,  October  17;  bom  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  October 
1,  1832;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1869;  taught  at  Lawrence  Academy,  Gro- 
ton,  Mass.,  1861-62;  Belmont,  Mass.,  1862-63.  Principal  of  high  school, 
Manchester,  1873-74;  Sprmgfield,  Mass.,  1874^1890. 

Cole,  Edmund  Whtteford,  in  New  York  City,  May  25;  born  in  Giles  County, 
Tenn.,  1832.  For  forty  years  was  actively  identified  with  the  coal,  iron,  and 
railroad  industries  of  the  South;  was  colonel  in  Confederate  quartermaster's 
department;  was  a  member  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  director 
in  its  book  concern  and  president  of  its  missionary  society;  founded  the  Ten- 
nefesee  Industrial  School,  erecting  an  auditorium  which  alone  cost  $10,000. 

COLLETT,  John,  geologist,  Indianapolis,  March  15;  born  in  Indiana,  1828;  gradu- 
ated at  Wabash  College,  1847;  in  1870  elected  to  State  senate  and  served  three 
sessions;  1878,  statehouso  commissioner,  and  1879,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  and  geology. 

Comings.  Benjamin  Newton,  December  4,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  bom  November  2, 
1816,  Cornish,  N.  H.  Fitted  at  Kimball  Union  Academy:  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  1842;  after  graduating  he  taught  in  Watertown  and  Lan- 
singburg,  N.  Y.;  received  his  M.  D.  at  Castleton  Medical  College,  Vermont, 
1847;  practiced  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Rockwell  and  New  Britain,  Conn.;  was  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  chemistry  in  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  1853; 
chairman  of  board  of  health  of  New  Britain  for  twelve  years;  medical  exam- 
iner for  the  coroner  twelve  years;  chairman  of  the  school  board  ten  years; 
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president  of  the  city,  county,  and  State  medical  societies;  surgeon  Thirteenth 
Connectif^ut  Volunteers,  1801;  by  General  Butler's  orders  was  detached  and 
set  about  the  sanitary  reformation  of  New  Orleans.  He  wrote  a  text-book 
of  physiology  and  lectured  on  that  subject  and  on  temx)erance,  having  made 
a  si)ecial  study  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain. 

Con  ANT,  CuESTER  Cook.  November  6,  Greenfield,  Mass.;  bom  September  4, 1831, 
Lyme,  N.  H.  Graduated  at  Dartmouth  1837;  Albany  Law  School  in  1859. 
Register  of  probate  of  Franklin  County,  Mass..  1863-1870,  when  he  became 
judge  of  prolate:  served  long  on  the  school  commission  of  Greenfield  and  as 
secretary  of  the  literary  association. 

CoNANT,  Mrs.  Helen  Stevens,  author,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  17;  born 
Methuen,  Mass.,  Oct<3b(»r  9.  1839;  married  Samuel  Still  well  Conant,  editor  of 
Hari)er'8  Weekly,  and  assisted  in  his  editorial  work;  wrote  *'  Butterfly  hunt- 
ers "  for  children  1868,  '*  German  Primer  "  1878,  **  Si)anish  Primer  "  1879. 

Cook,  William  H.,  M.  D.,  in  Chicago,  111.,  April  14;  bom  in  New  York  City  in 
1832;  iS^yZ,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  1854-1884,  dean  of  the 
Medical  Industrial  Commission;  1891 ,  imtil  his  death,  was  president  of  Medical 
College  of  Surgery,  Chicago,  and  editor  of  Medical  Observer;  was  author  of 
many  medical  treatises.     Three  of  his  sons  l^ecame  college  professors. 

Cooper.  Mrs.  Ada  Augusta,  composer,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  September  18;  born  in 
BrookljTi,  N.  Y.,  1861;  graduated  from  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
where  she  taught  several  years,  later  in  Washington.  D.  C;  assisted  her  hus- 
band in  lecturing;  comjwsed  many  hymns,  anthems,  and  carols.  Her  chil- 
dren's Easter  day  service  was  especially  noted. 

Cooper.  Mrs.  S-UIAH  Brown  (nee  Ingersoll,  cousin  of  Robert  J. ) ,  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Deceml>er  10;  lK)m  in  Cazenovia.  N.  Y.,  December  12,  1835;  graduated 
at  Cazenovia  and  studied  music  and  modem  languages  at  Troy  Female 
Seminary;  going  thence  as  governess  in  the  family  of  Hon.  G^eorge  Schley, 
of  Augusta,  Ga.  One  year  later  she  was  married  to  Halsey  Cooper, 
a  native  of  New  York,  and  formerly  a  teacher  at  Cazenovia.  Mrs.  Coopter 
ably  assisted  her  husband  as  editor  of  the  Advertiser,  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  until  the  secession  of  the  State  in  1861,  when  they  sought  refuge  within 
Federal  lines.  Subsecjuently  Mr.  Cooper  returned  to  Memphis  as  United 
States  assessor,  and  here  Mrs.  Cooper  lx>came  widely  known  for  her  devotion 
to  church  and  philantlirojnc  work.  She  was  i)resideut  of  an  association  for 
the  relief  of  wliite  refugees  and  sought  to  aid  all  suffering,  whether  of  citizens, 
soldiers,  or  freedmen.  In  18(59  the  family  removed  to  Siin  Francisco,  where 
Mrs.  Cooi)er  found  a  widi*  field  f<jr  the  exercise  of  her  rare  qualities  of  intel- 
lect and  heart.  Shr»  was  a  wise  philanthropist;  a  clear  thinker,  well  informed 
al(mg  many  lines:  a  popular  and  effective  writer  and  si>eaker.  In  his  first 
official  'sisit  to  the  Pacific  coa.st  in  1871.  in  his  efforts  to  gain  from  that  remote 
section  full  details  of  education,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  had 
known  Mrs.  Cooper  in  Memi>liis,  secured  her  efficient  sorvi«*es.  which  are  duly 
noted  in  r(?ix)rts.  Miss  Emm:i  Mxrwedel,  wlip  had  been  aide<l  by  him  in 
going  to  California  and  est^iblishing  a  kindergarten,  had  trained  Miss  Smith, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Wiggin,  and  now  Mrs.  Briggs,  a  well-known  authoress  and 
kindergartner,  who  founded  and  couduct(Hl  the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten 
in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Co<^per,  in  her  work  for  the  Bureau,  visited  this  kin- 
dergarten and  duly  reported  it.  She  l)ecame  so  deeply  impressed  with  its 
fitne.ss  to  save  hoodlums  that  slio  wrote  as^'ries  of  articles  for  the  public  press. 
The  public  had  learned  to  respond  to  her  philanthropic  movenunits,  her  Bible 
class  of  300  leading  the  way.  The  result  was  the  organization  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  in  whose  work  the  most  eminent  philan- 
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thropists  felt  it  an  honor  to  share.  Mrs.  George  Hearst  established  three 
kindergartens  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  seven.  Mrs.  Cooper  became  presi- 
dent and  superintendent  of  the  work,  but  received  no  remuneration.  Her 
daughter,  Harriet,  was  deputy  superintendent,  with  but  moderate  comiwnsa- 
tion.  For  seventeen  years  Mr^  Cooper's  full  annual  reports  told  the  story  in 
eloquent  language.  The  association  became  an  effective  propaganda,  reach- 
ing regions  near  and  remote,  even  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  annual  collec- 
tions for  expenses  were  large,  but  an  endowment  of  $400,000  was  secured. 
The  annual  attendance  of  pupils  was  about  4,000,  and  altogether  over  20,000 
children  passed  under  Mrs.  Cooper's  direction.  The  training  school,  with 
Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall  at  its  head— the  crowning  of  this  work — ^is  still  one  of 
its  most  efficient  features. 

Corey,  Charles  Henry,  D.  D.,  educator;  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  September  5;  bom 
in  New  Canaan,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  December  1*3,  18:U;  graduated 
Arcadia  College,  Nova  Scotia,  18o8,  Milton  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary, 
1861 ;  entered  service  United  States  Christian  Commission  1864;  became  teacher 
of  freedmen;  organized  schools  and  churches;  1867,  principal,  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Institute;  in  following  year  Ix^came  president  of  Riclmi(md  (Va.)  Theological 
Seminary:  wrote  "  Tliirty  years'  lalwr  among  the  colored  i)eople." 

CouES,  Elliott.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. ,  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  3o;  l.>omin  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  1842;  grailuated  Columbian  University  1801,  and  its  medical  depart- 
ment 1863;  professor  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  1869;  187^1876,  .surgeon 
and  naturalist  to  the  United  States  Northern  Boundary  Commission  and 
Smithsonian  collal)orator;  associated  also  with  the  geographical  survey  of  the 
Territories:  1877-1887,  professor  Columbian  Medical  College;  1883,  professor 
Virginia  Medical  College;  was  a  member  of  fifty  scientific  societies;  was 
elected  to  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1877;  chairman  of  the  Physical 
Science  Congress  in  Chiciigo  at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  Exposition:  was 
editor  of  numerous  bulletins;  contributor  to  Standard  Natural  History  and 
Century  Dictionary;  author  of  some  1,000  monographs,  including  **Keyto 
North  American  birds  "  (1876):  **  Field  ornithology,*'!  874;  *' Birds  of  North- 
west,*- 1874;  '*  Fur-bearing  animals."  1877;  joint  author  with  J.  A.  Allen, 
**  Monographs  North  Amorican  rodentia;  "  *'  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley," 
1878;  ''Can  matter  think,**  1886;  ''Handbook  of  field  and  general  omi- 
tholoj^',*'  1898.  and  many  other  lK)oks. 

Cracraft,  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Octolx?r  31 ;  bom  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1827.  Graduat^^'d  at  Theological  S;^minary.  Gambler,  Ohio,  1849:  rector 
of  Kenyon  College:  author  of  "  Judaizing  the  teachers.**  "  Great  Principles," 
and  other  books. 

Crafts,  John  J.,  professor.  August  30,  1898;  born  in  Hartwiek,  N.  Y.,  December 
29,  1811.     Long  a  teacher  of  the  classics  at  Hartwiek  and  Cooi>erstown.  N.  Y. 

Crary,  Mrs.  Horace  H.,  Ixmofactor,  in  Denver,  Colo..  July  7:  born  in  Liberty, 
N.  Y.,  August,  ISiV'i:  noted  for  her  charities  and  for  the  erection  of  Crary 
Hall,  an  industrial  school  in  Tennessee. 

Cutcheox,  Sullivan  M.,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  18;  bom  October  4, 1833.  Pem- 
broke, N.  H.  Fitted  at  Pembroke  Academy;  graduated  Dartmouth,  18o6; 
teacher,  Ypsilanti,  Midi.,  18.V>-1860:  sui>erintendent  of  schools,  Springfield, 
111.,  1858-1860;  studied  law;  admitted  to  the  bar  1860;  practiced  in  Ypsilanti 
1860-1870,  and  in  Detroit  1875-1000:  member  of  the  Michig«an  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 1860-1864;  was  speaker  1867-1869;  national-bank  examiner  1865-1872; 
president  of  the  committee  for  revision  of  Stiite  constitution  1873;  United 
States  district  attorney  1877-1885;  also  served  on  commission  to  secure 
uniformity  of  State  laws.    Was  trustee  of  Olivet  College;  president  of  tmsteep 
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of  Harper  Hospital;  of  Dime  Savings  Bank,  Detroit;  of  the  Ypsilanti  Savings 
Bank;  of  the  J.  E.  Potts  Salt  and  Lumber  Company;  of  the  Moore  Lumber 
Comi>any;  also  treasurer  of  the  Moore  &  Whipple  Lumber  Company. 

Dabney,  Walter  David,  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  March  12;  bom  in  Albemarle 
County,  Va.,  in  1858;  graduate  of  law  school  of  University  of  Virginia,  1875; 
was  elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature;  served  four  years;  was  a  member  of 
debt  commission;  also  of  committees  on  railroads  and  internal  improvements 
and  on  finance;  prepared  manuscript  of  governmental  regulation  of  railroads 
(1889) , became  legal  secretary  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1890.  In 
1892  was  appointed  by  Judge  Gresham,  solicitor  of  State  Department.  In 
1895  left  the  State  Department  to  take  the  chair  of  common  and  statute  law 
in  University  of  Virginia. 

Daly,  Charles  Patrick,  jurist,  in  North  Haven,  near  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
September  19;  bom  in  New  York  City,  October  31 ,  1816.  Was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1839;  in  1841  appointed  judge  of  common  pleas  and  remained  in  office 
forty-two  years.  During  this  i)eriod  he  rendered  many  important  decisions, 
becoming  famous  as  attorney  and  judge.  Was  for  a  long  period  president  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  and  author  of  many  valuable  books. 

Darche,  Miss  Louise,  educator,  in  Loudon,  England,  June  1;  bom  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  1864;  graduated  from  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  New 
York  City;  1888  was  appointed  superintendent  of  training  school  for  nurses  on 
Blackwells  Island;  was  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  executive  ability,  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  trained  nurses  in  the  cotmtry. 

Davis,  George  Royal,  director  general  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
1890-1894;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  November  25;  bom  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  June 8, 
1840.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Williston  Seminary;  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers  in  1861 ;  served  through  the  civil  war;  became  captain 
of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  and  major  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  Cavalry; 
servcHl  through  the  Indian  campaigns  of  1868-69.  In  1871  was  in  business  in 
Chicago;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1876  and  served  three  terms.  As  director- 
general  of  the  Columbian  Exx)osition  he  promoted  the  interests  in  many  ways 
of  the  educational  features  of  the  exposition. 

Denise,  Jacob  Conover,  at  Omaha,  January  20.  Received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College;  in  1861-1863  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry;  appointed  surgeon 
of  same  regiment  1863-6-4:  appointed  acting  surgeon.  United  States  Army, 
1864-65;  was  chief  medical  officer  of  Ohio  State  Soldiers'  Home;  for  twenty- 
five  years  physician  at  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute;  was  appointed  sur- 
geon for  United  States  Pension  Office,  1874;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Omaha  Medical  College,  where  he  was  lecturer  on  ophthalmology  and  also 
dean  of  the  faculty. 

Dickinson,  W.  C,  in  Evanston,  111.,  March  12;  bom  in  Massachusetts,  January 
26,  1827;  fitted  for  college  at  Auburn  Academy,  New  York;  graduated  at 
Bowdoin.  184S;  taught  next  year  at  Monson  Academy;  was  tutor  in  Amherst 
College,  1651-52;  was  two  years  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  graduated 
from  Andover  Seminary  in  1853;  was  professor  of  languages  in  Lake  Forest 
University. 

Dike,  Samuel  Fuller,  January  9;  bom  at  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  fitted  for 
college  in  same  town;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  1838;  taught  several 
months  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.;  became  pastor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Juno  7,  1840;  for  twenty  years  was  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Bath,  Me. ;  for  twelve  years  was  trustee  of  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Orono,  and  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  member  of 
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examining  committee,  Bowdoin  College;  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Bowdoin  in  1872;  was  prominent  in  the  conncils  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  and  was  for  some  time  its  president. 

DiNQLEY,  Nelson,  LL.  D.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jannary  13;  bom  in  Durham, 
Me.,  February  15,  1832;  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth,  1855,  having  prepared  in  the  district  and  high  schools 
and  studied  at  Waterville  eighteen  months;  began  to  teach  when  17  years  of 
age  and  continued  each  winter  until  1851.  In  1852  he  began  the  study  of  law 
at  Auburn,  whither  he  had  moved  with  his  family,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1856,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Journal,  which  position 
he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  (to  succeed  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  who  had  been  elected  to 
the  Senate) ,  and  was  reelected  to  succeed  himself  until  his  death.  He  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Committees  of  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  latter  and  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  He  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  Christian  temx>erance 
and  of  all  measures  seeking  the  elevation  of  the  people;  was  watchful  for  the 
interests  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission  over  the  questions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
His  death  was  deeply  felt  throughout  the  country. 

Douglas,  William  Kirtland,  in  St.  Francisville,  La.,  December  19, 1898;  bom 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  29, 1829;  graduated  from  Yale  in  1851;  began  the 
study  of  law  while  teaching  in  New  Haven;  gave  up  the  law  to  enter  Episco- 
pal Church;  studied  theology  while  doing  work  among  mill  operators  at 
Thompson ville,  Conn.;  became  rector  of  St.  John*s  Church  in  Warehouse 
Point,  Conn.;  in  1855  his  health  failed  and  he  removed  to  Waterproof,  La., 
where  he  organized  a  church;  1860-1863,  president  of  Jefferson  College,  near 
Natchez,  Miss.;  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Natchez;  had  charge  of 
Raymond  Seminary,  Miss.;  1871,  organized  at  Dry  Grove,  Hinds  County,  a 
training  school  for  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

DuGQAN,  James,  bishop,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  29;  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
1825;  in  1847  was  ordained  and  appointed  superior  of  the  St.  Louis  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  in  which  he  was  also  a  professor. 

DuNOAN,  John,  in  Portsmouth,  December  13;  bom  in  Strafford,  N.  H.,  March  26, 
1814;  taught  school  in  Barrington,  N.  H.,  and  in  New  Castle.  Taught  school 
in  Portsmouth,  1845-1872,  during  which  time  he  was  absent  from  his  post 
two  weeks  only,  and  this  on  account  of  illness. 

DuNTON,  Larkin,  LL.  D.,  educator,  in  Allston,  Mass.,  October  30;  bom  in  Con- 
cord, Me.,  July  22, 1828;  graduated  at  Waterville  College,  1855;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  Augusta,  Me.,  but  soon  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  and  was 
called  to  teach  at  Bath,  Hallowell  and  Lincoln  Academy,  and  for  seven  years 
was  principal  of  Bath  High  School;  April  1, 1867,  was  appointed  submaster  of 
Lawrence  School,  Boston,  and  the  next  year  was  made  principal.  In  1872  he 
was  chosen  master  of  normal  school  in  that  city  and  so  continued  until  he 
retired  September  1,  1899.  He  edited  a  memorial  volume  of -Dr.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  and  published  several  books:  A  Normal  Course  in  Spelling, 
Stories  of  Child  Life,  The  World  and  its  People,  Series  of  Geographical 
Readings,  and  The  Young  Folks  Library.  He  gave  shape  to  the  normal 
training  of  the  city  system. 

Eaton,  Dorman  B.  ,  in  New  York  City,  December;  bom  in  Etardwick,  Vt. ,  Juno  27, 
1823;  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1848  and  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1850,  and  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  and 
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became  partner  of  Jadge  William  Kent:  gave  liis  active  life  to  the  great  work 
of  ix)liticiil  reform,  for  which  he  was  violently  assailed;  studied  the  subject 
of  (*ivil  sor\ice  in  Europe,  1806,  and  again  in  1870-1873;  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  chairman  of  the  first  Civil  Ser\nce  Commission  and  served 
until  Congress  in  1883  failed  to  appropriate  money  for  it:  President  Arthur 
appoints  him  again  chairman  under  the  Pendleton  act  of  1883,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  1885,  when  he  resigned:  three  months  later  was  recom- 
missioned  by  President  Cleveland.  He  suggested  to  President  Hayes  that  the 
story  of  England's  experience  ought  to  l>e  published  for  the  l>enefit  of  the 
American  i)eople.  There  l>eing  no  appropriation  for  such  a  work,  Mr.  Eaton 
assumed  the  exx)enses,  and  after  another  visit  to  Europe  to  freshen  his  infor- 
mation he  published  his  book.  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain  and  its  Bearing 
on  American  Politics,  which  did  mucli  to  educate  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  civil  service  reform.  He  delivered  many  addresses  and  wrote  many 
jirticlea  on  the  subject.  The  first  civil  ser^dce  reform  association  was  organ- 
ized at  his  house  in  1874.  He  is  understfX)d  to  have  drawn  tlie  Pendleton  act. 
Ho  was  an  excellent  lawyer  and  independent  in  jwlitics. 

Edwaeds,  Rev.  Hen'rv,  in  Hagerstown,  Md..  February  25;  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Conr.,  Decoml>er  31,  1821;  graduated  at  Yale,  1841;  graduated  at  General 
Theological  Seminary;  was  director  in  various  places  and  taught  for  three 
years  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  later  taught  a  select  school  at  his  residenc^^. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  oven  by  those  who  differed  with  him. 

Elbebt,  Samuel  H.,  LL.D.,  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  November  27;  bom  in  Logan 
County,  Oldo,  1833:  graduated  Wesleyan  University;  supported  Mr.  Lincoln; 
was  member  of  Nebraska  legislature;  appointed  secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Colorado  and  later  governor;  later  devoted  his  attention  to  the  interests  of 
irrigation  and  education;  was  judge. 

Elwell,  James  "William,  philanthropist.  New  York,  September  2;  bom  in  Bath, 
Me.,  August  27,  1820;  liecaine  merchant  and  partner  with  his  father  in  New 
York.     His  l>enofa("tions  are  believed  to  have  amounted  to  over  $3,000,000. 

Ernsberoer.  Mrs.  Mary  Annin,  missionary,  in  Gulbarga,  India,  September  30; 
bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Fel)ruary  18,  18G4;  was  daughter  of  Bev.  George 
Hughes;  graduated  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  1866:  became  missionary  to 
Madrjis,  and  with  her  husl)and  founded  the  Madras  orphanages. 

Etheridoe,  Jame-s,  M.  D.,  gyne<ologist,  in  Chicago.  February  10;  bom  St.  Johns- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1844;  was  professor  of  gjmecology  at  Bush  Medical 
College,  and  became  president,  respectively,  of  the  medical  society  and  of  the 
gynecological  society. 

EusTW,  James  B..  diplomat,  in  Newport.  R.  I.,  September  9;  bom  New  Orleans 
August  27,  1834;  educated  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  Harvard  Law  School; 
practiced  law;  Confederate  staff  officer;  after  the  war  serve4l  in  the  State  leg- 
islature. In  1876,  elected  United  States  Senator  for  an  unexpired  term;  was 
a  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  until  1S84.  when  he 
was  again  sent  to  the  Unit(»d  States  Senate;  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  March,  1893,  he  was  appointed  minister" to  France; 
had  cliarge  of  the  Consul  Waller  case;  practiced  law  in  New  York;  translated 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  and  Guizot*s  History  of  Ci^^lizatiou. 

Fatrbairn,  Robert  Brinckerhopf,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  educator,  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
January  27;  bom  in  New  York  City.  May  27, 1818;  graduated  at  Washington, 
afterwards  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1840:  studied  at  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  and  became  a  rector  of  a  church  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  1853  l>ecame  principal  of  Catskill  Academy:  ten  years  later,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y..  where  he  was 
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subsequently  president  twenty-eight  years.  He  raised  the  institution  from  a 
primary  school  to  a  high  grade  with  a  property  worth  $500,000,  and  retired  in 
1891.    He  was  the  author  of  several  books. 

Fancher,  Bela,  in  Homer,  Mich.,  November  39;  bom  at  Verona,  Oneida  CJomity, 
N.  Y. ,  June  11 ,  1807;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  1831 ;  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1835.  teaching  an  intermediate  year  at  Sheldon  Academy, 
Southampton,  Mass. ;  went  from  Andover  under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  to  Ohio,  and  was  located  six  years  at  Troy,  in  that  State; 
was  at  North  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  six  years  and  at  Oakland,  N.  Y.,  six  years;  was 
for  two  years  principal  of  Carey  Collegiate  Institute,  Oakland.  Subsequently 
removed  to  Barre,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  until  death,  engaged  either  as 
pastor,  principal  of  an  academy,  or  superintendent  of  schools. 

Farnsworth,  HiR.oi  Warner,  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  July  26;  bom  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  October  13,  1810;  graduated  at  Williams,  184a;  principal  of  a  female 
academy.  New  London,  Conn.,  fifteen  years.  Removed  to  Topeka,  Kans., 
where  ho  was  mayor.  State  senator,  and  iKJstmaster. 

Farrand,  Harriet  Augusta,  authoress,  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  19;  lx)m  in  Brid- 
port,  Vt..  Jtme  7,  1832;  removed  to  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  where  she  graduated 
from  the  normal  school ,  1 857.  She  became  known  as  the  author  of  short  stories 
while  acting  as  associate  editor  of  the  Advance.  She  also  wrote  books  for 
children. 

Fearn,  Johx  Walker,  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  April  8;  bom  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
January  13,  1832;  graduated  at  Yale,  1851;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Mobile  in 
1854;  became  secretary  of  United  States  legation,  Brussels,  and  in  1856-1858 
held  the  same  position  in  Mexico;  rendered  the  Confederacy  diplomatic  and 
staff  service,  and  after  the  war  became  professor  in  the  University  of  Louisi- 
ana; in  1885  minister  to  Greece;  in  181W  chief  of  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Bl. 

Field,  Stephen  Judson,  LL.  D.,  jurist,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  9;  bom  in 
Haddam,  Conn.,  Nov-ember  4,  1816;  was  grandson  of  Capt.  Timothy  Field,  of 
the  Revolutionary  army;  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  D.  Field,  and  brother  of  David 
Dudley,  Cyrus  West,  and  Henry  Martyn  Field;  at  13  went  with  his  sister 
and  her  husband.  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  to  Smyrna,  where  he  learned  the  Greek, 
Turkish,  French,  and  Italian  languages:  shared  in  relief  work  during  the 
cholera  epidemic;  graduated  at  Williams  in  1837;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841. 
In  1863  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  April,  1897,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  December 
1,  following;  he  was  at  the  time  the  oldest  member  of  the  court,  both  in  age 
and  length  of  service,  liaving  held  the  office  for  over  thirty-four  years. 

Flower,  Roswell  P.,  LL.  D.,  banker  and  philanthropist,  in  Eastport,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  May  12;  bom  in  Jefferson  County.  N.  Y.,  August  7.  1835; 
worked  at  farming  and  in  mill,  attending  district  scho(jl  until  the  age  of  14, 
when  he  }>erame  a  clerk  in  a  local  store:  at  10  graduated  from  high  school 
and  spent  two  years  in  teaching.  Was  elecrted  to  Congress  several  terms  and 
was  governor  of  New  York.     Made  generous  gifts  to  charity  and  education. 

Ford,  Daniel  Sharp,  publisher,  in  Boston,  December  24:  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  April  5.  1822:  learned  tlio  printer's  trade  and  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Olnistead  &  Ford,  publishers  and  editors  of  the  Baptist 
Weekly,  then  known  as  the  Christian  Watchman  and  Reflector.  In  1857  the 
firm  bought  the  Youths'  Companiim,  of  which  Mr.  Ford  l)ecame  the  only 
owner,  using  as  a  firm  name,  *'  Perry,  Mason  &  Co."  His  editorial  and  busi- 
ness 8ui>er vision  was  constant  and  \igorous.  but  his  name  was  not  published. 
His  charities  were  quiet,  but  most  extensive. 
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Filter,  Cassius  G.,  jurist  an<l  philanthropist,  Toxwka,  Kans.,  June  21;  bom  in 
Webster,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  18:J7;  a^lmitted  to  the  bar  1859  and  settled  in 
Atchison,  Kans;  1863  serve<l  in  the  Stat-e  senate:  mayor  of  the  city,  and  from 
March,  1874,  to  1899  was  Unit,cd  States  judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 
Founded  the  well-known  Foster  Humane  Society. 

FuRUEC'K,  Rev.  Philip,  at  St.  Johns^-illo,  N.  Y.,  July  23;  bom  in  Gnilderland, 
N.  Y.,  De?emlx)r  20,  1832;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1854;  was  principal 
of  the  Troy  Academy  for  a  year,  then  professor  in  Schoharie  Academy  three 
yt'arn:  afterwards  devot-(»d  himself  to  the  ministry. 

FuuHER,  Rev.  Danikl  L.,  LL.  D.,  in  Novoml)or  20;  l>om  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  1820; 
gnyluated  Dartmouth,  1843;  gained  the  means  fur  his  education  by  teacliing 
music;  graduiit-ed  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1847;  was  joint  author 
with  Professors  Phelps  and  Park  of  HjTuns  and  Choirs,  and  issued  variouB 
other  publications. 

Galbrf.atu,  Louis  H.,  in  Kow  York  City  August  14;  graduated  at  the  State  nor- 
mal sc^hool  in  Normal,  111.;  later  graduated  at  Cornell  University,  also  pur- 
sued gra<luato  work  at  Cornell  and  si)ent  a  third  ye<ir  at  Columbia  prepar- 
ing for  his  Ph.  D.  d(»gree.  In  1H93  was  apjx^inted  principjil  of  the  training 
department  of  the  Stat^  normal  school,  Winona.  Minn.  Held  this  position 
three  years,  then  acx^ept-eil  chair  of  psychology  and  ednciition  at  Normal,  HI.: 
in  1897  occupied  the  chair  of  i)sychology  and  c;hild  study  at  Teacher's  College 
of  Buffalo  University;  in  March,  1H99,  was  eU»ct^d  principal  of  the  training 
department  of  the  new  State  noruial  school  at  Charleston,  111. 

Gardner,  Samuel  Sirring,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  2;  bom  January  9, 1831, 
at  Cambridgeport,  Mass.;  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Ando- 
ver, Mass.;  gnuluat»»d  from  Bowdoin,  1855;  was  princii)al  of  Bluehill  Acad- 
emy two  years,  and  taught  history  and  lit*>rature  in  Mount  Pleasant  Military 
Institute,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  stu<lied  theology  and  graduated  from  Bangor  Sem- 
inary. lvS61;  was  pastor  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  18C4-1872;  was  chaplain  United 
States  colored  infantry.  At  close  of  war  was  superintendent  of  freednien*a 
affairs,  Alabama.  Studieil  law,  was  admit t^  to  the  bar,  and  l>ecame  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention,  1867. 

Gkioer,  Hkzekiah  Ruebush,  Ph.  D..  educator,  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  July  18; 
l)orn  Greencastle,  Pa.,  January  10,  1820;  graduattMl  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.;  elected  professor  Wittenberg  College,  which  iK)sition  be 
retained  until  1873;  at^tive  in  original  investigations;  publishinl  his  Hawaiian 
trip,  1883;  accepted  a  pla<*^»  in  the  Unite<l  States  Geological  Survey;  was  for  a 
time  editor  of  the  Lutheran. 

GiLLETT,  Edward  Bates,  LL.  D.,in  Weatfield,  Mass. ,  February  3;  bom  at  South 
Hatlley  Falls,  Mass.,  Febrmiry  3, 1817;  graduat<Ml  at  Williams.  1839;  member 
of  the  State  senate,  1852;  dLstrict  attorney  for  the  counties  of  Hami)den  and 
Berkshire,  185C-1870;  trustee  of  Amherst  and  Smith  colleges,  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Westfield  Athenaeum  and  Academy,  and  cor- 
iwratc  memlxjr  of  American  Board  of  Missions  from  1S77. 

GoDDARD,  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  Ixjnefactor,  Sept^mln^r  15;  gave  Tuft's  College  $00,000: 
Gfxhlard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vt.,  §5,000;  WestbnK)k  S<'niinary.  Portland,  Me., 
$5,000;  to  the  Universalist  general  convention  of  Nt;w  York,  §5,000;  to  that 
of  Massachusetts,  §2,000;  to  the  Newton  Society,  §:^,G00;  which,  with  other 
gifts,  amounted  to  §140,000. 

GosMA^',  Rev.  AlBRauam,  in  Lawrence ville,  N.  J. ,  January  5;  l>om  in  Danby,  N.  Y. , 
July  25, 1819;  graduated  at  Williiims,  1843,  and  at  Princeton  Tlieological  Sem- 
inary, 1847;  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  the  seminary,  1850-51 ;  pastor,  1851-1895, 
at  Lawrence  ville;  select«Hl  to  complete  Dr.  Alexjinder's  **  Babyhmish  Captiv- 
ity," and  translated  portions  of  the  Scripture  and  of  **  Lang's  Conunentariee." 
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Graves,  Jo»eph  A.,  Ph.  D.,  in  Hartford,  Jnly  28;  bom  Springfield,  Mo.,  Septem- 
ber 21, 1849;  was  two  years  teacher  of  high  schools;  1874-1878  tutor  in  Latin, 
Yale  University;  two  years  principal  of  the  Skinner  School;  1881  became 
principal  of  South  School,  Hariiord,  the  largest  grammar  school  in  Connecti- 
cut; published  **  Graded  Speller ''  and  **  School  Hymnal." 

Gray,  Napoleon,  in  Brooklyn,  February  25;  bom  January  12, 1843,  at  Naples; 
graduated  at  Bowdoin,  1867;  taught  in  Brighton  Academy  and  later  in  a 
private  school  in  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  seven  years. 

Grier,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  in  Duewest,  S.  C;  bom  February  11, 1843, near 
Clover,  S.  C. ;  graduated  at  Erskine  College,  1860;  1861  enlisted  in  Confederate 
service,  lost  a  leg  at  Williamsburg,  Va.;  studied  theology  and  licensed  to 
preach  in  1866;  became  a  successful  pastor,  and  September  16, 1871,  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  elected  him  president  of  Erskine  College;  his  adminis- 
tration was  highly  approved  and  he  was  successful  in  raising  money  and 
securing  property  to  the  college. 

Hale,  Edwin  Moses,  M.  D.,  in  Chicago,  HI.,  January  15;  nephew  of  Sarah 
Josephine  Hale;  followed  the  printer's  trade  several  years;  gn*aduated  at  the 
Homeopathic  College,  Cleveland,  1859;  practiced  twelve  years  in  Jonesville, 
Mich.;  1863,  professor  in  Hahnemann  College,  Chicago;  editor  of  journal  and 
publisher  of  several  homeopathic  works. 

Hallowell,  H.  Clay,  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  August  11;  bom  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
June  16, 1829;  gn*aduated  at  Yale,  1852;  for  three  years  associated  with  his 
father  in  teaching;  1828-1892  conducted  the  Rockland  school  for  girls. 

Harlan,  James,  United  States  Senator,  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  October;  bom 
Clarke  County,  111.,  1820:  graduated  from  Indiana  Asbury  University,  1842; 
sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Iowa,  1847;  president  of  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan  University,  1853;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1855;  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands;  seat  declared  vacant  on  technicality  in 
1857;  in  a  month  reelected  for  the  term  ending  1861;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
peace  convention;  reelected  to  Senate  for  the  term  ending  1867;  resigned  in 
1865,  and  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Mr.  Lincoln;  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1866-1869;  chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
after  leaving  the  Senate;  was  editor  of  Washington  Chronicle;  1882-1885  was 
presiding  judge  of  Alabama  Court  of  Claims. 

Harris,  Robert  P.,  horticulturist,  in  Philadelphia, Pa., February  22,1899;  si)ent 
large  sums  in  the  endeavor  to  educate  the  people  in  raising  melons  and  cucum- 
bers; prolific  writer  and  editor  of  text-books. 

Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  25;  bom  in  East  Machias,  Me., 
June  14,  1814;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  1833;  Andover  Seminary,  1836, 
engaged  in  teaching  until  1 839;  was  pastor  at  Conway  and  Pittsfield,  Mass. ,  1855; 
for  twenty-two  years  was  professor  in  Bangor  Seminary;  1867-1871,  president 
of  Bowdoin  College;  1871-1895,  professor  of  theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Hart,  Levi  Wells,  in  Ramsey,  N.  J.,  February  22;  bom  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
June  7,  1825;  graduated  at  Yale,  1846,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1852;  and  in  1853  became  rector  of  the  College  Grammar  School,  New  York, 
and  so  continued  until  a  week  before  his  death,  when  he  became  professor  in 
Pratt  Institute. 

Hartley,  Rev.  Isaac  Smithson,  D.  D.,  in  Great  Harrington,  Mass.,  July  22; 
bom  in  New  York  City,  1830;  graduated  New  York  University  and  Andover 
Seminary,  1856;  active  in  sanitary  commission;  pastor  and  lecturer,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  1871;  founder  of  Vetter  lectureship  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick; published  several  books. 
ED  1902 23 
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Hartwell,  Shatttck,  in  Boston,  Novemlx^r  3;  bom  in  Littleton.  Mass..  Febru- 
ary 9,  1S22:  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1S41:  law  school.  184C:  tutor  in 
Latin  at  Harvard  sis  years. 

Hayley,  Herman  Wadsworth,  educator,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September  24:  bom 
in  West  Concord,  N.  H.,  1804;  graduated  at  Amherst,  1887;  continued  his 
studies  abroad  and  rt^coived  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard,  where  lie  was  retained  as 
instructor  in  Latin,  when  he  iKK-ame  member  of  the  faculty  of  We.sleyan 
University.  He  published  '*  Alcestis  of  Euripides,*'  a  Greek  play,  and  other 
works. 

Hayni-^;,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  in  Waltham.Mass.,  June  6;  bom  in  Waltham,  April  15, 
18-20:  taught  in  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  Leicester,  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Rochester. 
N.  Y.;  serveil  six  years  as  li>)rarian  at  Waltham,  Mass.:  held  pastorates  in 
several  churches  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

H-ilzkltjnk,  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  March  15;  bora  there 
Augu.vt  *-28,  18:^1 :  graduated  at  Williams,  1852;  taught  in  Cherry  Valley  and 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
studied  theology  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  served  as  imstor  in  a 
number  of  churches  until  his  he^th  failed. 

Heix,  John,  philanthropist,  New  York  City,  June;  bom  in  Kissingen,  Bavaria, 
March  1 1 ,  1818;  wiis  a  crii)i)le  almost  from  birth,  and  in  constant  pain;  learned 
tlie  tinsmith's  trade  and  accumulated  an  testate  of  $60,000;  gave  German  hos- 
pitals §45,000  and  bequeathed  to  them  the  remainder  of  his  property.  Always 
on  the  alert  to  relieve  suffering. 

Hill.  Osmond  C,  in  Kansas,  June;  bom  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  December 
31,  18:i0;  graduated  at  Williams,  1876;  soldier,  Forty-second  Ohio:  teacher, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  two  years  professor  at  Oberlin;  eight  years  at  Hiram  Col- 
lege. After  graduation  established  Normal  School,  Oregon,  Mo.  In  1883  he 
resigned  to  Income  superintendent  of  schools  at  Hiawatha,  Kans.,  where  he 
served  five  years. 

Hopkins,  Abel  G.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  educator,  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  July  27;  }x>m  in 
Avon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  De<^eml)er  5,  1841:  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  18GG, 
at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1869;  was  a  popular  puljut  orator;  was  pro- 
fessor in  Hamilton  C^^llege  from  1869  until  his  death. 

HoirsK,  Samuel  R.,  in  Watorford,  N.  Y..  August  13;  bom  at  Waterford,  N.  Y., 
Octol)er  16,  1817;  graduate<i  at  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute  and  took  a 
degree  at  Dartmouth;  ent^Ted  Union  College  as  junior  and  graduated  with 
honor;  taught  in  an  academy  in  Virginia;  was  principal  of  Weston  Academy, 
Connecticut:  graduated  in  1815  from  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons:  while  editing  Knickerboi'ker  Magazine  was  ai>pointed  missionary 
physician  in  Siam;  worked  heroically  through  two  fearful  pestilences  in 
Ringkok;  wrote  much  on  medicine  and  missions. 

Hovky,  Rii^HARi),  poet,  in  New  Y'>rk  City,  February  24:  bom  in  Normal,  III., 
May  4,  1884,  where  his  father,  Gen.  Charles  E.  Hovey,  was  princiiml  of  the 
normal  university  before  he  ent.'rtHl  the  Army:  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  1885.  His  poeti(^al  promise  appeared  >)efore  graduation.  After 
graduation,  })efore  his  courst>  of  life  was  fixed,  he  entert^l  upon  the  study  of 
theologj'.  Subsequently  he  went  to  England,  and  while  abroad  became 
deeply  interested  in  c^mtemporary  French  and  Belgian  i>oets  and  published  a 
translation  of  Maeterlinck.  Thenceforth  he  gave  himself  up  to  literature  and 
soon  gained  distinction  both  as  a  poet  and  critic.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  English  at  Barnard  College,  which  positicm  he  held  until  his 
death.     He  was  associated  vrith  Bliss  Carman  in  the  authorship  of  Vaga- 
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bondia,  and  later  also  with  bim  in  More  Songs  from  Vagabondia,  and  also 
Last  Songs  from  Vagabondia.  His  published  works  comprise  The  Lanrel, 
Lanncelot  and  Guinevere,  Seaward,  an  elegy  on  the  poet  Parsons,  Along  the 
Trail,  The  Quest  of  Merlin,  The  Marriage  of  Guinevere,  The  Birth  of  Gala- 
had, and  Taliesin,  which  last  is  considered  his  most  finished  effort.  By  his 
death  Stedman  says,  '*  America  has  lost  one  of  her  best-equipi)ed  lyrical  and 
dramatic  singers.*' 

Howard,  Abel  Truman,  February  25;  bom  November  1, 1830,  at  West  Hartford, 
Vt.;  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  1861;  was  princii)al  of  high  school  at  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  until  1865. 

Howell,  George  Rogers,  in  Southampton,  L.  I.,  June;  bom  in  the  year  1833; 
graduated  from  Dartmouth,  1854;  graduate  of  Princeton  Seminary;  was  i)astor 
a  year  and  a  half  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Moscow,  N.  Y. ;  wrote  a  volume  on 
Early  History  o^  Southampton,  with  genealogies,  issued  in  1866;  1860-1872, 
principal  of  a  boys'  sch(x>l.  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Hubbard,  Prof.  Eli  Andrews,  in  Holyoke.  Mass.,  August  S;  bom  in  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  December  11,  1814;  graduate  of  Williams  College,  1842;  taught  one 
year  in  the  academy  at  Worthington,  Mass.;  one  year  was  tutor  in  college; 
taught  two  years  at  Leo  and  one  year  at  Northampton;  was  connected  also 
with  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton;  in  1865  was  superintendent  Spring- 
field imblic  schools;  1875-1882  was  agent  of  State  board  of  e<lucation;  later  he 
became  identifie<l  with  the  educational  work  in  D.  L.  Moody's  school  at  Mount 
Hermon. 

Hunter,  Rev.  Moses  Hoge,  in  La  Plata,  Md.,  January  9;  bora  Martinsburg,  Va., 
October  5,  1814;  graduate  of  Yale,  1836;  studied  theology  in  Princeton  Semi- 
nary and  Yale  Divinity  School;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  1840;  1847  estab- 
lished a  boarding  scliool  for  boys  on  Grosse  Isle,  Mich.,  which  he  maintained 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war;  was  chaplain  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry;  taught  in  a  girls'  boarding  school  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1878. 

Hyde,  Rev.  Charles  McEwen,  in  Honolulu,  October  5;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
June  8,  1832;  graduate  of  Williams,  1^32;  studietl  theology  at  Union  and 
Princeton:  was  ordained  1862;  was  pastor  Goshen,  Conn.,  Brinifield,  Mass., 
and  Haverhill,  Mass.  In  1875  the  prudential  committee  of  the  American 
board  sent  him  to  Hawaii  to  take  up  missionary  work  there.  In  1877  he  organ- 
ized the  North  Pacific  Missionary  Institute,  of  which  for  twenty-two  years  he 
was  principal;  was  trustee  for  several  educational  institutions  on  the  island; 
was  one  of  the  three  men  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care  and  distribution  of 
the  large  fortune  left  by  Mrs.  Bishop  for  the  Kamehameha  schools.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  Brimfield  and  the  town  of  Lee.  He  also  wrot(},  with  President 
Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College,  an  extended  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Hawaiian  mission. 

Jacobs,  Samuel  Allen,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  April  12,  1899;  born  in  Dudley,  Mass., 
February  4,1869;  graduate  of  Amherst,  1891.  Taught  in  Iowa  City  Acad- 
emy 1892-93;  in  Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1893-94.  In 
1894  was  apxx)inted  principal  of  tlio  high  school  and  sui)erintendent  of  schools 
at  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. ,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his  death. 

Jennings,  Roscoe  Green,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  at  Little  Rock,  April  5;  l>om  June  11, 
183^},  at  Leeds,  England;  graduated  in  medicine,  Bowdoin,  1856;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University; 
surgeon  in  Union  Aniiy;  for  many  years  professor  in  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  principal  of  high  school  in  Pittsburg,  and  wrote  on  subjects  of 
geology. 
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Johnson,  Ellen  Cheney,  in  London,  England,  where  she  was  to  have  read  a 
paper  before  the  International  Conncil  of  Women  as  an  American  representa- 
tive. She  was  bom  in  Athol,  Mass.,  June  20,  1819,  the  daughter  of  Nathan 
and  Rhoda  Cheney,  and  was  the  widow  of  J.  E.  Johnson.  She  obtained  her 
training  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Hampshire  and  in  Francestown  Acad- 
emy. During  the  civil  war  she  engaged  in  soldiers'  relief  work  in  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  after  the  war  did  much  for  soldiers'  widows  and 
orphans,  and  while  in  the  work  l)ecame  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  separate 
correctional  institution  for  women.  Her  studies  and  experiences  enabled  her 
to  master  with  si)ecial  succ-ess  the  motives,  conditions,  and  methods  by  which 
women  in  misfortune  from  any  cause  may  be  restored  to  normal  activity. 
Her  ideas  were  approved  and  the  public  responded  to  her  api)eal8.  The 
Woman's  Prison  at  Sherbom  was  the  result.  She  served  on  the  board  of 
prison  commissioners,  but  was  appointed  superintendent  in  May,  1884,  and 
continued  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  prison  until  her  death,  rendering  Sher- 
bom a  study  for  all  penologists. 

Johnston,  Wu^liam  Preston,  in  Lexington,  Va.,  July  IG;  bora  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
January  5,  1831;  graduate  of  Yale,  1852,  and  at  Louisville  Law  School,  1853; 
served  a-^  colonel  and  aid  to  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Confederacy;  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  literature  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1866-1877, 
and  president  of  Louisiana  State  University,  1880-1883;  became  president 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  and  so  continued  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished the  life  of  his  father,  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  and  several  other 
works  of  merit. 

BLapiolani,  dowager  Queen  of  Hawaii,  in  Honolulu  June  24;  bom  in  Honolulu, 
December  31, 1831;  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  chiefs  on  the  island  and 
was  granddaughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  island;  was  devoted  to  charitable 
work  and  founded  the  Kapiolani  Home  for  Lei)er  Girls. 

Keener,  John  Ormon,  D.  D.,  in  Greensboro,  Ala.,  December  31,  1898;  bom  in 
New  Orleans,  August  17, 1854;  graduate  of  Southern  University,  Greensboro, 
Ala.,  1874;  1894,  was  elected  president  of  his  alma  mater;  was  a  member  of 
the  last  ecumenical  conference  of  Methodism. 

Kellogo,  Samuel  Henry,  in  Lahore,  India,  May  2;  bom  Quogue,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  September  6,  1839;  gi-aduate  of  Princeton,  1861,  and  also  graduate  of 
Princeton  Seminary;  was  sent  to  India  by  the  Presbyterian  board;  1865-1872, 
was  stationed  at  Futteghur,  and  1872-1876  at  Allahabad,  where  he  taught  the- 
ology in  a  synodical  school;  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1877  and  became 
pastor  of  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  and  professor  in  West- 
em  Theological  Seminary;  1876-1892,  was  pastor  St.  James  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  Toronto,  Canada;  returned  as  missionary  to  India,  1892,  and 
applied  himself  to  translating  the  Bible  into  Indian  language;  was  author  of 
a  number  of  Ixwks;  was  kille^l  by  being  thrown  over  a  precipice  while  making 
a  tour  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  on  his  wheel. 

Kemper,  Delaware,  A.  M.,  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  June  30;  bom  in  Warrenton,  Va., 
August  25,  1833;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  entered 
the  Confederate  army  in  1801;  after  the  war  became  professor  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  where  he  remained  for  seventeen  years,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Citadel  Academy,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  later  president  of  Adger 
College,  South  Carolina;  was  consul  at  Amoy,  China,  and  on  returning  took 
charge  of  the  Alexandria  Times. 

Kendall,  Ezra  Otls,  LL.  D.,  educator  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  5;  born  in 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  May  5,  1816;  received  his  early  education  at  Wobum, 
studied  with  his  half  brother,  Sears  C.  Walker,  a  noted  mathematician,  and 
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was  appointed  professor  of  theoretical  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  the  high 
school  of  that  city  in  1838.  He  organized  and  equipped  an  astronomical 
observatory,  in  which  he  made  constant  study  of  the  heavens  for  many  years. 

KiES,  Miss  Marietta,  Ph.  D.,  Pneblo,  Colo.,  July  20;  bom  December  31, 1853, 
at  Killingly,  Conn.  She  secured  an  education  by  great  effort,  her  studies 
being  interrupted  by  work  in  a  factory  and  sometimes  by  teaching  to  earn 
money.  She  was  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  high  school  at  Danielson,  to 
whose  principal,  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Frost,  she  was  specially  indebted.  In  1878 
she  entered  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  but  was  compelled  to  teach  a  portion  of 
the  time,  and  completed  the  course  in  two  years,  teaching  there  immediately 
after  her  graduation.  In  1882-83  she  taught  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  and  later 
at  Colorado  College,  Colorado,  returning  to  Mount  Holyoke  in  1885,  where 
she  was  professor  for  six  years  and  a  portion  of  the  time  principal.  During 
this  period  she  was  able  to  avail  herself  of  the  private  and  friendly  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Her  interest  in  his  instruction  induced  her  to 
gather  from  his  scattered  writings  extracts  which  were  published  under  the 
title  '*  Introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy."  She  was  the  first  woman  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1890-1892  she 
was  professor  at  Mills  College,  Oakland,  Cal.  Her  university  thesis,  under 
the  title  of  '*  The  ethical  principle,''  was  published.  In  1892-93  she  studied  at 
Leipzig  and  Zurich.  She  then  taught  the  high  school  at  Pljrmouth,  Mass., 
where  she  published  her  Institutional  Ethics.  She  was  then  professor  for 
three  years  in  Butler  College  of  Indiana.  She  was  a  lady  of  attractive  appear- 
ance, culture,  and  fine  scliiolarly  attainments. 

Kraus,  Prof.  John,  in  New  York  City,  March  4, 1899;  bom  in  Nassau,  Germany, 
February  2,  1815;  studied  in  the  common  schools  of  his  birthplace  and  at 
Idstein.  He  early  mastered  the  principles  and  methods  of  FroebeVs  Kinder- 
garten. In  1851  he  came  to  America,  where  he  struggled  against  many 
obstacles  to  realize  his  educational  ideals.  In  1870  he  was  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  a  mere  nominal  comx)ensation.  Here  he  was  ever  on 
the  alert  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  whatever  in  the  tide 
of  information  coming  to  the  Bureau  might  bear  upon  the  desirableness  of 
kindergartens  in  America.  Chiefly  through  his  services  the  Burton  became 
a  center  of  information  and  of  advice  in  respect  to  this  work.  Professor 
Kraus  subsequently  married  Miss  Maria  Boelte,  a  pupil  of  Froebel,  who  had 
estiiblished  a  kindergarten  in  New  York.  He  joined  in  the  work,  and  their 
training  school  became  justly  celebrated.  Since  his  death  the  Kraus  Alumni 
Kindergarten  Association  has  been  organized  to  cherish  his  memory  and 
to  promote  the  interest  of  Kraus  Seminary. 

Lalob,  John  J. ,  author,  in  Washington ,  D.  C. ,  June  10.  Taught  in  high  school  in 
Milwaukee,  1885;  later  went  into  the  publishing  business;  translated  various 
works  from  French  and  Grerman,  and  was  employ e<l  as  a  translator  in  the 
oflSce  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Washington.  D.  C.  He  edited  a  cyclopedia 
of  political  science,  i)oliticAl  economy,  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  tlie  author  of  many  other  works. 

Lock  WOOD,  Henry  Hay^,  educator  and  soldier,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 7;  bom  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  August  17,  1814;  gn*aduate  of  West  Point 
1836;  was  assigned  to  the  artillery  and  took  part  in  the  Florida  war  against 
the  Indians;  resigned  and  became  farmer;  1841  professor  in  United  States 
Navy;  took  part  in  capture  of  Monterey;  1842-1845  professor  of  tactics  in 
Naval  Academy;  1845  and  1801  professor  of  astronomy  and  gtmnery;  became 
brigadier-general  and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Gettysburg.  After  the  war 
was  again  professor  at  the  Academy,  1871-1876;  served  at  the  Naval  Observar 
tory;  published  a  manual  for  naval  service. 
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McAlpix,  Wuxiam,  June  2:  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  20, 1839;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  18d0;  was  engaged  in  business  the  greater  part  of  his  life; 
devoteil  much  time  to  Sunday-school  work  and  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  was  much  interested  in  music,  and  became  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  until  his  death;  was  trust<>e  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
from  1892  till  his  death. 

McCracken,  Rev.  Clarke  L.,  died  the  29th  of  June;  born  in  Kortright,  N.  Y., 
January  28. 1828;  graduated  at  Union  1869;  studied  theology,  became  pastor  at 
different  places,  and  in  1893,  till  his  deatli,  president  of  the  Normal  Institute 
at  Henderson,  N.  C,  where  he  at  times  had  care  of  700  pupils  of  both  sexes; 
he  emphasizefl  manual  training. 

McEnroe,  William  Hall,  died  in  New  York  May  17:  bom  at  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  August  15,  1854;  grmluated  at  the  University  Medical  College  in  1882; 
member  of  staff  of  Billorica  Hospital,  and  for  tliirteen  years  taught  in  the 
medical  cx)llege;  published  notes;  was  selected  for  a  chair  in  Cornell  Medical 
College  just  lx»fore  his  death. 

McKke,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  assisted  Dorothea  L.  Dix  most  efficiently  in  care  of  the 
soldiers.  After  ^liss  Dix  securetl  the  charge  of  erection  of  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital  for  the  insiiue,  Mrs.  McKee  gave  her  services  to  it.  and  remained 
there  more  than  thirty  years. 

Macy,  \Yilliam  C,  July  4.  New  York  Cit>';  bom  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  November 
10. 18IJ2;  graduate  of  Union  College  18(50;  was  tutor  at  Union  three  years,  and 
eleven  years  a^isistant  professor  of  Greek;  spent  most  of  his  life  in  teaching, 
lecturing,  ard  writing  fof  magasnnes. 

M:VOiLL,  Willi  VM  A.,  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  November  22;  bom  in  Bryan  County, 
Ga.,  January  2,  183G;  served  in  the  war  for  the  Union;  established  a  iK^ard- 
ing  sch«x)l  for  boys  in  old  Lyme,  Conn.,  also  in  Newton,  N.  J.,  and  in  New 
Havc^n.  Conn.,  where  he  conducted  classes  connected  with  Hopkins  Grammar 
School. 

Maouiuj:,  Nicholas  H.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  29;  lx)m  in  Burlington. N.  J.. 
September  21.  1814;  was  professor  in  Laurel  Hill  College.  Philadelphia,  in 
1835;  principal  of  Coatea  Street  School  in  1842;  1858-1866  was  principal  of 
Central  High  School;  1S70  principal  of  S.  E.  Grammar  School,  where  he  C(jn- 
tiimed  until  1891,  when  he  Ixicame  supervising  principal  over  all  the  jmblic 
schools  of  the  city. 

M  ARC  V,  Oliver.  LL.  D.,  educator,  in  Evans  ton.  111.:  bom  in  Colerain,  Mass., 
February  13,  1820;  graduate  of  W(?sleyaii  University  1846;  was  jirofessor  of 
natural  history  in  Northwestern  University  1862;  1876-1881  was  acting  presi- 
dent, and  since  lf>81  has  lx?eii  dean  of  the  faculty;  was  geologist  in  1866  in 
the  Government  road  service;  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society; 
published  many  addresses  and  essays. 

Marsh.  Caleb  Spencer,  in  Trefiew,  North  Wales,  Febniary  3;  lx)m  in  Bath, 
Me.,  January  20.  1830;  gniduate  from  Dartmouth  1849,  and  attended  one 
cour;se  of  medical  lectures:  graduated  from  Andover  St  minary  in  1855;  was 
licensed  to  preach  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Ctnigregational  Church, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  November  6, 1856,  where  he  remained  until  1860;  was  pastor 
of  Presbyterian  Church  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  1 862-1 8(>8;  was  i>rofessor  in 
the  University  of  Vermont  1872;  stndied  and  traveled  in  Europe;  was  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages  1872-1875  in  University  of  Venuont,  and  was 
assistant  in  Congressional  Library-  1882-1801. 

Marsh,  Otiiniel  Charle.s,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  18; 
bom  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  October  29,  1831:  graduated  at  Yale  1860,  after 
which  for  two  years  studied  science  in  the  Sheflield  School;  was  for  three 
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years  in  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau,  studying  zoology,  mineralogy,  and 
geology;  became  professor  of  paleontology  at  Yale,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  Through  his  influence  with  his  uncle,  O-eorge  Peabody,  the  money 
was  secured  for  the  erection  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  ho  became  its 
curator;  in  1878  he  was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  from  1883-1895  was  president  of  the  Nati(mal  Academy 
of  Science;  he  received  many  honors  in  science;  his  bibliography  contains 
237  titles. 

Martin,  Thomas,  in  Mclndoe  Falls,  Vt.;  bom  July  12,  1846,  at  Charlestown, 
Mass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1871 ;  wiis  principal  of  Mclndoe  Academy 
for  several  years;  taught  also  at  Bradford  Academy,  Lynd(m  Institute,  and 
the  Newi)ort  High  School;  was  ten  years  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Bar- 
ton, Vt.,  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Peacham,  Bamett,  and  Barton,  Vt. 

Masok,  T.  B.  M.,  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  October  15:  bom  in  New  York  City,  May 
8.  1848;  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Accdemy  1868;  he  organized  the  office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  and  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  efiiciency;  was  naval 
aid  to  Presidents  Grant  and  Arthur,  and  to  Secretaries  Robeson,  Whitney, 
and  Tracy. 

Medfli.,  Joseph,  journalist,  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  16;  bom  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  April  6, 1823.  His  family  emigrated  to  Massillon,  Ohio,  and 
engaged  in  farming  in  1831;  while  employed  on  the  farm  he  walked  9  miles 
on  Saturdays  to  receive  instruction:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1846.  After 
two  years  of  practice  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  bought  the  Coshocton 
Republican,  a  weekly  Whig  i)aper,  which  ho  conducted  for  two  years,  when 
he  left  the  law;  1871  he  started  in  Cleveland  The  Forest  City,  which  he 
united  with  The  Free  Democrat,  under  the  name  of  The  Cleveland  Leader; 
was  opi)osed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  one  of  the  12  men  who  organized 
the  Republican  movement  in  Cleveland;  in  1854-55  he  sold  out  and  joined 
others  in  establishing  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  supported  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election,  urging  the  proclamation  of  emancix)ation  long  before  issued;  urged 
General  Grant  for  Presidency  before  nominated;  also  urged  a  single  term  of 
six  years;  1871  was  appointed  member  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Commission; 
was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago;  did  much  to  secure  a  new  charter  and  the 
establishment  of  the  public  library;  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Chicago 
ExiKwition. 

Meek,  B.  F.,  LL.  D.,  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  June  16:  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Alabama;  he  ocrcupied  the  chair  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Alabama  for  more  than  thirty  years;  was  offered  the  same  chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  England,  also  the  jiresidency  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
but  declined  lx)th :  pref erre<l  to  i-emain  with  his  alma  mater. 

Mergenthaler,  Ottmar,  inventor  of  the  linotype,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  October 
28;  bom  in  Wertburg,  Germany,  May  10,  1854;  learned  the  trade  of  watch- 
maker, and  at  the  age  of  18  came  to  tliis  country  i)ennile.ss  and  friendless. 
The  crude  machine  was  tried  by  the  New  York  Tribune;  it  became  a  com- 
mercial success  by  the  ai)plication  of  the  Rogers  spacer. 

Miles,  William  Porcuer.  in  Burnside,  La.,  May  11;  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
July,  1822;  graduate  of  Charleston  College,  and  for  several  years  assistant 
professor;  engaged  in  relief  service  in  a  i>eriod  of  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk; 
returning  to  Charleston,  was  elected  mayor;  elected  to  Congress  18o6,  1858, 
and  1860;  elected  to  convention  adopting  the  ordinance  of  secession;  was  Con- 
federate colonel  and  nieuilx^r  of  Confederate  congress;  in  1880-1882  was  pres- 
ident of  the  College  of  Agi*iculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  as  the  State  college 
was  called  during  that  period, 
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Miller,  Henry  Carlton,  jurist,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  5;  bom  in  Coving- 
ton, La.,  in  1828;  studied  law  with  his  father;  for  several  years  was  professor 
of  international  law  in  Tulane  University;  for  twelve  years  was  associate  jus- 
tice of  supreme  court  of  Louisiana. 

Miller,  Lewis,  philanthropist,  in  New  York  City,  February  17;  bom  in  Green- 
town,  Ohio,  1829;  apprenticed  to  a  machinist;  one  of  the  first  to  produce  a 
successful  reaping  and  binding  machine;  established  a  shop  for  manufactur- 
ing agricultural  machinery  at  Canton,  Ohio;  was  a  devoted  Sunday-school 
worker;  sought  the  improvement  of  Sabbath  schools;  conferred  with  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent  and  aided  in  founding  and  developing  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly.  He  gave  largely  of  his  means  for  religious  and  benevolent 
jmrposes. 

Moody,  Dwight  L.,  evangelist  and  religious  educator,  died  December  22,  in 
Northfield,  Mass.;  bom  there  February  5,  1837;  was  left  with  six  brothers 
and  one  sister  to  the  care  of  a  widowed  mother:  attended  common  school  and 
aided  his  family;  at  17  became  clerk  in  a  Boston  shoe  store,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  During  this  time  he  joined  the  Mount  Vernon  Church, 
Dr.  Kirk,  pastor.  In  1856  ho  went  to  Chicago  and  became  active  in  Sabbath- 
school  work,  gathering  a  school  of  over  1,000  pupils,  and  two  years  later  gave 
up  business  entirely  to  devote  himself  to  Christian  work:  was  in  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  during  the  war;  became  general  missionary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Chicago,  and  practically  its  head  in  that  city;  he  built  a  church  for  his 
Sabbath  school  and  connected  with  it  a  school  for  workers  and  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. This  church  was  burned  and  rebuilt.  He  twice  visited  England 
and  aided  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  singer;  he  pursued  evangelistic  work  in  York, 
England,  in  a  quiet  way.  This  work  grew  rapidly  and  audiences  of  10,000  to 
20,000  responded  to  his  appeals  in  the  leading  cities.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1875  and  continued  the  same  work — holding  meetings  in  most  of  the  lead- 
ing cities.  In  Boston  a  largo  tabernacle  was  built  for  him,  costing  $10,000, 
where  meetings  were  held  daily  with  an  attendance  of  5,000  to  10,000  for  four 
months.  In  1883  he  and  Mr.  Sankey  returned  to  London  and  conducted  evan- 
gelical meetings,  drawing  enormous  audiences.  In  his  last  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1891  he  si)oko  in  99  towns.  His  brief  visit  to  Palestine  may  be  called 
his  only  holiday.  He  was  a  tireless  worker.  In  1879  he  opened  a  small  school 
for  'pooT  but  promising  girls  in  his  region.  In  1880  the  foundation  of  the  first 
of  the  buildings  for  the  schools  at  Northfield  was  laid.  They  numbered  in 
fine  50,  representing  a  cost  of  about  a  million  dollars  and  accommodating 
1,000  pupils.  For  some  twenty  years  Mr.  Moody  devoted  his  summer  vaca- 
tions to  these  schools  and  their  conferences.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
in  the  midst  of  meetings  in  Kansas  City,  where  his  audiences  numbered 
thousands.  It  is  said  that  more  than  50,000,000  people  have  listened  to  his 
addresses.  He  was  noted  for  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  undying  enthusi- 
asm, his  indomitable  will,  his  groat  common  sense,  his  mastery  of  men,  his 
great  organizing  ability,  and  his  wonderful  power  of  speech,  together  with 
that  mysterious  quality  which  we  call  personal  magnetism.  His  publications 
were  numerous. 

Moore,  Clara  Jeissup,  in  London,  England,  January  5;  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  February  16,  1824;  daughter  of  Augustus  E.  Jessup,  scientist  of  Major 
Long's  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone,  1816,  and  was  widow  of  Bloomfield  H. 
Moore,  from  whom  she  inherited  large  wealth;  was  known  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  and  poetry  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs.  Clara  More  ton;  estab- 
lished the  woman's  Pennsylvania  branch  of  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, and  later  aided  in  founding  the  Union  Temi>orary  Home  in  Philadelphia; 
in  1880  established  Bloomfield  Moore  Art  Collection  in  Franklin  Institute;  in 
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1887  made  her  permanent  home  in  London.  From  1881  until  his  death  in 
1898  John  E.  W.  Keeley  was  dependent  on  her  bounty. 

MORITA,  KxjMATO,  in  Japan,  February  23;  bom  in  Japan  in  1858;  graduate  of 
Yale  in  1892;  taught  there,  and  also  ten  years  in  Japan. 

Murray,  James  Ormsby,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  27;  bom  in 
Camden,  S.  C,  November  27, 1827;  gp-aduated  at  Yale  in  -1854;  was  instructor 
at  Brown  University;  was  pastor  for  a  period;  was  Holmes  professor  from 
1875;  dean  of  faculty  from  1883. 

Newton,  William  Morrison,  in  Provincetown,  Mass. ,  January  ^0;  bom  May  26, 
1867,  in  Truro,  Mass.;  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1889;  taught  in  high  school  of 
Waterfcown  and  Waltham,  and  for  four  years  teacher  in  Charlestown. 

Orcutt,  Hiram,  LL.  D.,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  April  17;  bom  in  Acworth,  N.  H., 
February  1,  1815;  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1842;  was  principal  of  Hebron 
Academy,  N.  H.,  Granville  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  Glenwood  Seminary,  West 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  of  Tilden  Seminary,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.  In  his  forty 
years  of  teaching  he  had  under  his  charge  over  5,000  students,  many  of  whom 
he  trusted  for  their  exi)enses  and  received  payment  as  they  earned  the  money. 
He  was  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  Journal  of  Education  and  wrote  for 
it  until  his  death.  He  was  classmate  of  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick  and  teacher  of 
John  Eaton.    He  published  several  books. 

Ormiston,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  19;  bom 
in  Lymington,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  graduate  of  Victoria  College,  Canada, 
1848;  was  pastor  in  Presbyterian  Church,  1853-1857;  professor  of  Toronto 
Normal  School,  1854-1857;  examiner  in  the  university,  1853-1863;  superin- 
tendent of  classical  schools,  Ontario. 

Orton,  Edward,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  16;  bom  in  Deposit, 
N.  Y.,  March  9, 1829;  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  1848;  185^-1865  taught  in 
a  normal  school  in  Albany,  N.  Y.;  became  president  of  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1873;  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture;  was  assistant  in  United  States  Geological  Survey;  was 
president  of  the  State  Sanitary  Association  and  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of 
Sciences;  president  of  the  American  Geological  Society,  and  two  years  later  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  published  several 
works  relative  to  his  scientific  specialty. 

Parsons,  Ebenezer  Greenleaf,  in  Derry,  N.  H.,  December  10;  bom  in  West- 
port,  Me.,  May  15,  1813;  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  1833;  taught  one  year;  was 
jyastt^r  of  several  Congregational  churches;  principal  of  Pinkerton  Ac^emy, 
Derry,  N.  H.,  1869-1882,  and  principal  of  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield,  Mass., 
1872-^1882. 

Patten,  Daniel  Dana, in  Cambridge, Mass.,  February  14;  bora  in  Candia,N.  H., 
April  25,  1829;  graduate  of  Dartmouth  1855;  taught  at  Chester  Academy  and 
at  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I.;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861;  was 
principal  of  high  schools  at  Stoneham  and  Winchester,  Mass.,  1866-1873,  of  the 
high  school,  Portland,  Me. ,  1873-1877;  subsequently  took  charge  of  boys'  school. 

Payne,  Rev.  Charles  Henry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., educator,  at  Clifton  Springs, N.Y., 
May  5;  bom  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  studied  at  the  Concord,  N.  H., Biblical  Insti- 
tute; served  as  i)astor  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Philadelphia  conferences; 
1875,  was  elected  president  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  resigned  in  1888  to 
become  corresponding  secretary  of  the  board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  was  member  of  the  commission  to  revise  the  church  hymn  book  and 
of  the  Metho<list  conference  in  London  in  1881,  and  was  five  times  member  of 
the  general  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
publications. 
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Pendleton,  William  K.,  in  Bethlehem,  W.  Va..  September  1;  bom  in  Yancy- 
ville,  Va.,  September  8,  1817;  took  an  elective  course  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  graduated  in  law.  In  1811  he  was  associated  with  Alexander 
Campbell  in  founding  Bethany  College  and  in  18(^  was  elected  its  president. 
From  1846  he  was  coeditor  of  The  Harbinger  and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Christian  Standard;  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
West  Virginia, '1871,  and  was  twice  elected  State  school  superintendent,  and 
drafted  the  school  law  which  has  remained  much  the  same  to  date.  In  1887  ' 
•he  resigned  his  presidency  and  remove<l  to  Florida. 

Perkins,  Fked.  K.  Beecher,  librarian  at  Morristown.  N.  J.,  January  27;  l)om  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  September  27, 1828;  studied  at  Yale,  but  graduated  at  State 
Normal  School,  Connecticut,  IS-V^;  1 880-1887  was  librarian  of  the  San  Francisco 
public  library;  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of  library  administra- 
tion; published  many  Ixwks,  and  was  noted  for  his  antiquarian  attainments. 
Ho  was  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Ljinan  Beecher. 

Perry,  Am(>s.  historian,  in  New  London,  Conn.,  August  10;  }x)m  in  South  Natick, 
Mass..  August  12, 1S12;  gra<luated  at  Harvard  1887  and  immediately  devoted 
himself  to  teaching;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island  Institute  of 
Instruction;  was  for  twenty-five  years  cust<Klian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Histor- 
i(;al  Society  and  for  some  time  was  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

Pettit,  Mrs.  Anna  Stockton,  Ph  D.,  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  bora  in  Canton,  N.  Y., 
1868;  graduate  of  the  St.  Lawrence  University  of  New  York,  1882;  asssisted 
her  husband  as  principal  of  the  Lawrence  school.  Lost  her  sight  and  became 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  i)oint  type  for  the  blind. 

pL.\rE,  William  F.,  in  Francestx)wn,  N.  H..  November  14;  born  at  Alfred, N.  Y., 
May  C,  1844,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1878;  taught  in  Alfred 
University,  187J3-1 877,  academy  at  Walworth,  Wis.,  1877-1879;  professor  in 
Milton  College,  1879. 

Bayner,  William  S.,  philanthropist,  in  Baltunore,  Md.,  March  1;  born  in 
Bavaria,  1821;  removed  to  Baltimore  in  early  life;  he  gave  the  groimd  and 
erected  a  building  for  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum;  director  of  the  House  of 
Refuge;  \4ce-president  of  the  Poor  Association,  and  manager  of  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  to  lx)th  of  which  ho  gave  mcmey  and  time. 

Rebihso,  Lewis  T.,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  8;  born  in  Italy  in  1887;  took  part 
with  Mazziui  in  the  endeavor  tj  establisli  an  Italian  republic;  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  sculptor.  His  work  may  l)e  seen  in  tlie  statue  of  McPherson, 
Washington;  Grant  monument,  Chicago;  and  President  Harrison's  statue, 
Cincinnati.     From  187.5  was  instructor  in  the  McMicken  School  of  Design. 

Reed,  Amos,  author,  in  Remsenbarg,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  August  19.  Taught  in 
Polytechnic  In.stitute  of  Bro«>klyn;  wrote  an  elementary  text-book  called 
'*  Gradfid  Lessons  in  English,"  also  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 

Reynolds,  Gen.  Joseph  Jones, at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  20;  l>om  in  Flem- 
ingsburg.  Ky.,  January  4, 182:?;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1848;  major-general 
in  the  ci\'il  war;  assistant  professor  at  West  Point;  rosignt^l  from  the  Army 
to  become  i^rofessor  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  !Mo.  He  was  a 
brave  sohlior  and  administered  important  commamls  with  special  approval. 

Richards,  Zalmon,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Novem}>er  1;  l>om  in  Cummington, 
Mass. ,  August  11 ,  181 1 ;  graduate  of  Williams,  1836,  and  }>egan  at  onc^  to  teach; 
taught  ten  years  at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.:  1848-1851  principal  of  the  prepanitory 
deiKirtment  of  C/Olumbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  shared  in  the 
organization  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  was  it^  first  presi- 
dent.   In  1861  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  tlie  Treasury,  where  he  remained 
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for  six  years;  1860  was  elected  to  the  common  council  of  the  city,  and  made 
president  of  the  council  1867;  was  a  clerk  imder  Dr.  Barnard  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education;  was  apjwinted  the  first  superintendent  of  the  white  schools  of 
the  city,  holding  the  position  one  year;  conducted  a  private  school  in  Wash- 
ington for  several  years,  and  throughout  his  life  was  an  earnest  worker  for 
the  promotion  of  public  educiition. 

Richardson,  William,  teacher,  Ph.  D.,  in  New  York  city,  April  15;  born  in 
Camaroon,  Wales,  1859.  He  studied  at  Cooper  Union,  and  subsequently  held 
the  i)ost  of  director  for  nearly  ten  years. 

RiCKOFF,  Andrew  J., in  Ban  Francisco, Cal.,  March  29;  born  in  New  Hope, N.  J., 
August  23,  1824.  In  lS;iO  his  parents  removed  to  Cincinnati.  He  began  to 
teach  at  the  age  of  17,  and  by  untii*ing  application  to  his  studies  won  from 
the  Ohio  University  the  degree  of  A.  M. ;  was  five  yeiirs  8ui)erintendent  of 
schools  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio:  then  tauglit  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
where  aft<?r  two  years  he  was  Appointed  superintendent  of  schot)ls  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ofl&ce  five  years;  conducted  a  private  school  nine  years;  was 
elected  to  the  city  board  of  education  in  1864,  and  was  its  president  for  two 
years;  subsequently  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Cleveland:  after  fifteen 
•  years  in  this  service  ho  became  superintendent  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Resigning 
this  office  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  then  removed  to  California.  In  1859  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  In  1885  was 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso<!iation.  In  1880  was  elected  mem- 
l)er  of  the  National  Council  of  Education ,  limited  to  52  memlxirs.  For  several 
years  after  188S  ho  was  in  charge  of  Felix  Adler's  workingman's  school.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  arithmetic  and  other  text-books,  and  joint  editor  of  a 
series  of  six  readers.  Ho  secured  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem in  Cleveland  on  a  basis  which  is  still  maintained  and  which  was  highly 
commended  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  His  system 
has  }xH?n  widely  followed.  He  paid  special  attention  to  soliool  architec^ture 
and  to  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings,  and  received  at  the 
Centennial  Exi>o6ition  a  metlal  for  his  designs. 

Ropes,  John  C  a  dm  an.  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  October  28;  l)om  in  St.  Petersburg  April 
28,  1836:  graduate  of  Harvard,  1857;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861;  took  great 
interest  in  military  affairs;  promoted  the  organization  of  the  Military  His- 
torical Society,  Massachusetts,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  inducing  the 
United  States  Government  to  attempt  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
information  relative  to  the  ci>'il  war.  He  published  several  works  on  this 
subject. 

Rust,  Mrs.  Richard  S.,  in  Cincinnati,  October  3:  bom  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1833.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Townes.  Her  family  moved  to  the 
neighborliood  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  she  graduated  at  Cooper  Academy  in  1853; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Metliodist  Home  Missionary  S(x*iety,  June  8, 
1880,  of  which  she  was  sei"retar>',  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  being  at  the  same 
time  presidont.  She  greatly  assisted  her  liusband  in  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  S<xiety.  She  was  active  in  securing  women  supervisors 
for  criminals  and  in  securing  the  introduction  of  domestic  science  in  public 
schools,  as  well  as  in  those  imder  the  direction  of  the  Freedmen's  Society. 

Ryder,  John  C.  in  Bangor,  Me.,  February  15;  bom  in  Readiield,  Me.,  in  1856; 
graduate)  of  Colby  University,  1882.  He  was  teacher  in  Roxbury  High 
School,  and  for  thrc^  years  was  master  of  Brighton  High  School. 

Savage,  Rev.  Charles  Albert,  Orange,  N.  J.;  bom  in  Stowe,  Vt.,  July  10, 1849; 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1871;  tiiught  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  three  years, 
and  was  professor  of  mathematics,  Robert  College,  for  four  years. 
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Savage,  Philip  H.,  in  Boston,  Jnne  5;  bom  in  Boston.  Mass.,  February  13,1868; 
graduate  of  Harvard,  1893;  was  editor  of  Harvard  Monthly;  was  instructor 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  l^ecame  secretary  to  Libra- 
rian Putnam  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  his  successor  when  Mr.  Put- 
nam was  api>ointed  librarian  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sawyer,  Thomas  J.,  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  July  23;  bom  in  Reading,  Vt.,  Janu- 
ary 9, 1804;  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  1829;  was  pastor  in  New  York 
nearly  twenty  years;  1845-1852  was  president  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute, 
New  York,  and  in  1847  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Tufts  College,  at  Medford, 
Mass. ,  where  he  became  active  professor  and  later  professor  emeritus. 

Smith,  Rev.  Burrett  A. ,  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  June  16:  born  in  Now  Haven  County, 
Conn.,  August  4,  1820;  graduate  of  Yale,  1843;  taught  in  New  London;  was 
instructor  in  University  of  Michigan;  was  five  years  instructor  in  Leicester 
Academy,  Massachusetts.  After  leaving  there  was  a  successful  teacher  of 
boys'  private  schools  in  New  Haven  an&  New  York. 

SouTHWORTH,  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  80;  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1819;  taught  jmblic  school  in  Washington 
for  five  years;  wrote  several  stories  to  increase  her  income,  which  proving 
eminently  successful  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  this  branch  of  literary 
work,  in  which  she  achieved  wide  reputation. 

Spauldino,  Frank  Brigham,  in  Boston,  January  21;  bom  in  Dracut,  Mass., 
December  28, 1858;  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1881;  taught  in  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Townsend,  Vt.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  Winthrop, 
Mass. ;  was  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Cooperative  Association  from  Septem- 
ber, 1887,  until  his  death. 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Martha  B.,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  April  1;  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
She  aided  education  by  bequests  to  Stevens  Institute,  by  establishing  a  school 
for  manual  training  and  erecting  a  building  for  a  free  public  library. 

Stil-l^,  Charles  Janeway,  LL.  D.,  at  Atlantic  City,  August  11;  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia September  23,  1819;  member  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion and  author  of  its  history;  1866  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1868  its  provost  or  president,  which  office  he  held  until  1880. 

Strieby,  Rev.  M.  E.,  D.  D.,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  March  16;  bom  in  Colum- 
biana, Ohio;  removed  to  Wooster,  Ohio;  entered  Hudson  College,  but  grad- 
uated at  Oberlin,  1835;  became  pastor  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  and  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association;  was  active  in  establishing 
its  many  schools  in  the  South— Fisk,  Hampton,  Atlanta,  and  about  twenty 
other  chartered  institutions;  of  these  he  was  a  helpful  counselor  till  his  death. 

Summers, Thomas  O.,  M.  D.,iu  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  19;  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
November  10, 1849;  was  in  the  Confederate  service;  was  professor  in  Vander- 
bilt  University,  and  in  1895  was  called  to  a  chair  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  Spanish  war  was  surgeon  to  the  Second 
Tennessee. 

Swallow,  George  Clinton,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  April  21,  Evanston,  111.;  bom  in 
Buckfield,  Me.:  graduate  of  Bowdoin,1843;  taught  five  years  in  Brunswick; 
for  two  years  was  instructor  in  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia;  in  1853 
State  geologist;  1864-65  was  State  geologist  of  Kansas;  1867  engaged  in 
exploring  Montana:  1870  was  recalled  to  Missouri,  where  he  became  dean  of 
the  Agricultural  College. 

Sylvester,  Rev.  Charles  S.,  in  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.,  January  25;  bom  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  1826;  graduate  of  Williams,  1846;  was  settled  in  several 
pastorat<>s;  for  five  years  was  associated  with  Mr.  Quong  in  preparing  text- 
books for  the  schools  of  China. 
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Synnot,  James  J.,  D.  D.,  in  Monfcclair,  N.  J.,  March  16;  bom  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Febmary  6, 1863;  graduate  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  1882;  studied 
six  years  in  Austria;  1889  became  professor  in  Seton  College,  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  he  became  president  in  1897,  which  i)osition 
he  held  until  his  death. 

Talbot,  Rev.  Benjamin,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  16:  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
May  22,  1826;  graduate  of  Yale  in  1849;  taught  in  New  Haven,  and  was 
principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  Massachusetts;  subsequently  entered  upon  his 
life  work  as  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  After  teaching  for  a  period  in 
the  Columbus  school  he  became  sui)erintendent  of  the  Iowa  Institute. 

Talbot,  Israel  Tisdale,  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  July  3;  bom  in  Sharon,  Mass., 
October  29,  1829;  graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Homeopathic  Hospital; 
studied  four  years  in  Europe;  originated  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Dispen- 
sary. He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
of  which  he  was  from  its  commencement  dean  and  professor;  was  member  of 
Homeopathic  Congress  in  London,  1881;  for  several  years  edited  the  New 
England  Medical  Gazette. 

Taylor,  Charles  Fayette,  M.  D.,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  25;  bom  in 
Williston,  Vt.»  April  25, 1827;  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1856;  studied  the  Swedish  movement  cure  with  Dr. 
Rotl\^in  London,  and  applied  himself  to  the  treatment  of  the  crippled  and 
deformed;  made  various  useful  contrivances  to  assist  in  this  work;  published 
extensively,  and  was  a  benefactor  to  those  suffering  from  deformities. 

Thayer,  Eli,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  15;  bom  at  Mendon,  Mass.,  July  11, 
1819;  graduate  of  Brown  University,  1845,  and  became  principal  of  Worcester 
Academy  in  1845;  he  established  the  Oread  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  colle- 
giate school  for  girls,  in  1848;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature; 
founded  the  town  of  Ceredo,  Va.,  and  was  Representative  in  Congress,  1857- 
1861. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowell,  in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  Jtdy  20;  bom  in 
Lyndon,  Vt.,  February  21,  1821;  daughter  of  a  poor  farmer;  in  1844  married 
a  millionaire  philanthropist,  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Boston,  and  at  his  death 
followed  his  charitable  example;  devoted  $10,000  to  the  investigation  of  the 
yellow- fever  epidemic;  founded  the  town  of  Longmont  at  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  giving  640  acres  of  land  and  $300  to  each  colonist;  con- 
tributed to  the  purchase  of  a  telescope  for  Vassar  College.  Presented  Car- 
penter's painting  of  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
Congress,  and  was  given  the  freedom  of  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. She  was  patron  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  she  cooperate<l  witli  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  advancing  the  kinder- 
garten, the  teaching  of  industries  and  good  manners. 

Thompson,  F.  F.,  in  New  York  City,  April  10:  bora  there  in  1836;  graduated  at 
WUliams  College  in  1851 ;  was  the  founder  of  several  banks;  presented  Wil- 
liams College  with  chemical  laboratories  and  a  fund  for  the  support  of  free 
courses  of  lectures;  ere<^tetl  a  building  for  Vassar  at  a  cost  of  $200,000;  gave 
largely  for  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  and  for  the  Ontario  orphan 
asylum;  for  many  years  supporte<l  four  students  at  his  favorite  colleges, 
Williams  and  Vassar. 

Trufant,  Isaiah,  in  Cundy  Harbor,  Me.,  July  23;  bom  in  Harpswell;  graduate 
of  Bowdoin;  taught  fich<x)l  many  years  in  the  West  and  South,  and  was 
principal  of  Parsonsfield  Academy,  Parsonsfield,  Me. 
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Tuck  FT.,  Gidkox  J.,  in  New  York  City.  July  7:  b^ni  there  Fehmary  10,1826; 
rwoived  a  eoinmon  wrliool  ami  legal  etlncatiou;  Ix^caine  odilor  of  the  Albany 
ArgTiH.  In  ISori  foTindod  the  Daily  News:  1S57  was  elected  secretary  of  state, 
and  was  made  a  regent  of  the  nniversity  and  granted  the  degrees  of  A.  M. 
and  LL.  D.  Was  electt^d  to  ihe  assembly  in  ISO."),  and  socnro^l  the  -paaaage  of 
the  hiw  for  the  prevention  of  crnelty  to  animals,  and  the  act  iixing  provisioiis 
for  the  free  college:  was  a  member  of  the  State  coiistitnti'mal  convention 
1S(J7-1S94. 

Ti'RXKH.  J.  B..  in  Jacksonville,  111..  January  10;  lx)m  in  Templeton,  Maas., 
l>.M!<»mlx'r  7.  ISO.'i;  gnuliiate  of  Yal(»  in  l^^^W:  l)ecam(»  professor  at  Jackson\'ille 
College,  bnt  resigned  in  1><17  and  dt'Vf>ted  himself  to  farming,  introdncing  the 
^>siige  orange  hedge  to  the  Western  pniirie.  and  In^fore  1850  formulated  the 
l>lan  f«>r  an  agrirulrnriil  and  indn.strial  university .  By  his  ])ersi8tent  advo- 
cacy of  this  int^^rest  he  helped  Ut  excit^^  the  att^mtion  of  Congress  to  its 
imi>ortan('e  and  thns  a:<sisted  in  bringing  alvmt  the  act  of  1HG3  establishing 
agricnltnriil  and  mt.H.^haniral  colleges;  was  well  known  as  ltK?tnrer,  editor,  and 
preacher;  pnblished  a  vf>lniiie  against  Momionism. 

TuKUKNTiNE,  JoHX,  in  Marionville,  Mr).,  Octobor  27:  l)om  in  Alabama.  December 
U*.  1S:M:  obtained  his  edmration  with  dilTiculty;  ianght  in  high  schools  at 
McLeans]x>ro.  Enfield,  and  Carmi,  III.,  and  in  a  collegia  at  Enfield  nntil  1879, 
when  lie  removed  t)  Marion\-ill(?,  Mo.,  and  b.'came  president  of  the  Collegiate 
Jnstitnti(m,  which  i>osition  he  h^-ld  until  his  death. 

Vam»ekk!T.t.  CoRNKLius,  in  New  York  C.Mty,  Siei»teml)eT  1*2;  lK»m  in  New  Dori>» 
States  Island,  N.  Y.,  Novemb*'r  27,  l«4iH;  Mncated  in  the  <*ommon  schools; 
besame  rlerk.  and  in  1805  assistant  tren Mirer  of  the  Harlt^m  Rjiilroad.  In 
is; 7.  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  wa^  vire-pre>ident  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  having  control  of  its  finances,  (hi  his  father's  death, 
De(r(»ml>er  S.  iss«.  he  became  the  head  of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  At  the  time 
of  his  «leiitli  lie  was  e(mne<.'ted  with  54  railroad  companies.  Ho  gave  constant 
attrntion  to  the  sev<jral  charitable  organizations  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciati'd.  In  isso  was  r>neof  the  contril)utors  of  th(»  >;'25i).Oi)0  for  the  Vanderbilt 
dinif.  In  l.SI>7  gave  $*i5().iMM)  to  the  St.  Barthrdoniew's  Home;  contributed  to 
thi'  railroad  brancln^s  of  the  Y<^nng  Men's  Christian  AssiK'iation;  made  gifts 
t' » Yale  College  am«  mnting  t«)  >»1 ,5O(),0iH>;  ])resented  the  Rosii  Bonhenr  painting, 
"  The  Horse  Fair,"  to  th(^  Mftropolitan  Mnseum,  having  paid  for  it  the  sum 
of  .i;5;-J,(M)()  at  the  sale  of  the  Stewart  collection:  gave  §UM),01)0  to  the  Cathe<lral 
St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City.  He  was  als«>  a  member  of  a  largo 
number  of  l)eneficial  associations. 

W.vi.Kiat,  Aauon,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  January  22;  bom  in  Btdchertowu,  Mass., 
August  2'2,  1815;  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  1JS41:  tauglit  in  Ware,  Mass., 
t»ver  twenty  years:  in  Lowell  1  s4 3-1  ><-i5,  in  Boston  lS45-l«0t:  was  a  meml)er 
of  the  Christian  Commission,  New  Orleans,  La..  l.S54-J.>0().  and  superin- 
t«»nuent  of  tlie  (Government  ^:chl>ols  for  colored  iR'ople.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Harvard  and  at  New  York,  and  secun-d  ihe  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1868;  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  ^lanchester,  N.  H.,  two  years,  aiul  in  Denver,  Colo., 
for  fift«.M'n  years. 

WATi:iiMAN,  L..  in  New  York  City.  ^larch  1(>;  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  Febm- 
ar>'  i?'2,  1S17:  studied  at  P>langeu:  emigniteil  to  America  1840;  engaged 
in  business  in  New  Haven,  and  .subseixuently  taught  Oerman  at  Yale,  wliere 
he  received  a  degree  in  ls4S,  lK»ing  the  first  Jew  so  honored  by  the  college; 
Ix^came  a  surg«Km  and  for  thirty  years  filled  the  i)ost  of  police  snrgeon 
in  New  Yc^rk  City,  doing  good  work  during  the  riots  of  1HG3;  made  a 
f.T^ecial  study  of  spectroscjopic  analy.^^is,  and  in  lJi08  introduced  it  into  medical 
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practice;  was  for  fifteen  years  physician  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  New 
York;  was  professor  in  the  eclectic  medical  college,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  medical  directors  of  the  home  for  the  aged  at  Y'onkers;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Maimonides  Library;  was  a  man  of  exceptional  talents  and 
broad  sympathies. 

Watterson,  Rev.  J.  A.,  D.  D.,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  17;  born  in  Blairsville, 
Pa.;  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  1865;  beciime  a 
member  of  the  faculty  and  succeeded  Dr.  McClosky  in  1877  as  president  of 
the  college.  In  1880  was  made  bishop  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  established  a  col- 
lege, and  had  under  his  supervision  three  academies  and  32  jmrochial  schools. 

Webb,  Josiaji  B.,  in  Portland,  Me.,  May  20;  bom  in  Windham,  Me.,  Januarj'  19, 
1826;  educated  at  Gorham;  given  an  honorary  A.  M.  by  Bowdoin;  was  prin- 
cipal at  Gorham  four  years,  at  Yarmouth  one  year;  was  several  years  county 
supervisor  of  schools. 

Webb,  William  H.,  shipbuilder,  in  New  York  City,  October  30;  bom  there  June 
19,  1816.  He  built  and  endowed  Webb's  Free  Academy  and  Home  for  Shix>- 
builders,  on  Fordham  Heights.  N.  Y. 

Whitney,  I.  S.,  in  Riverdale,  February  8;  bom  in  Henniker,  N.  H.,  September  20. 
For  many  years  taught  in  the  old-fashioned  singing  school;  began  to  teach 
singing  in  Manchester  public  school  in  1860,  and  was  tliere  employed  eleven 
years;  leader  and  promoter  of  musical  affairs. 

Wild,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  P.,  lieuefactress,  in  Boston,  in  December.  She  gave  of  her 
estate,  valued  at  over  $200,000,  gifts  to  public  objects  to  the  amount  of 
§60,000,  and  private  gifts  amounting  to  over  $100,000;  divided  the  residue  of 
her  estate  among  important  institutions. 

WiLKiE,  Warren,  in  Austin,  III..  February  10;  bom  in  Evans  Mills, N.  Y".,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1835;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1855;  was  princij^al  of  the 
Aurora,  HI.,  Academy  ten  years  and  of  Oak  Park  for  nine  years  following; 
was  also  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lake  and  at  Aurora,  HI. 

Williams,  Ed.  H.,  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  December  21;  bom  in  Woodstock,  Vt., 
June  1,  1824;  graduated  at  Vermont  Medical  College  in  1846;  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  various  railroads  from  1851-1865;  1865  general  supeiintend- 
ent  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  traveled  extensively;  1881  built  Williams  Hall 
for  Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  and  presented  that  college  a  16-inch  tele- 
sooi)e;  1881  he  built  and  endowed  the  public  library  at  Woodstock,  Vt.:  he 
also  erected  a  building  for  the  University  of  Vermont. 

WiLUAMS,  Rev.  John,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  February  7;  born  in  Deerfield.  Mass., 
August  30,  1817;  graduate  of  Trinity  College  in  1835;  was  ordained  in  1838; 
was  president  of  Trinity  O^llege  in  1848-1853,  and  retiuned  active  connection 
with  the  college  for  nearly  forty  years.  Upon  the  founding  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  at  Middlet^:>wn,  Conn.,  in  1854,  he  became  the  first  dean,  and 
remained  at  its  head  until  his  death.  He  published  several  books  on  theo- 
logical subjects. 

WiXTHROP,  William,  at  Atlantic  City,  April  8;  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
August  3,  1831;  graduattKl  at  Yale  in  1851,  and  after  studying  law  at  Yale 
and  Harvard  began  to  i)ractice;  1861  enlisted  as  a  private,  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and  in  1874  was  made  professor  of  law  at  West  Point,  which  position 
he  held  until  1800.     He  wrote  extensively  on  military  affairs. 

Wood,  William.  M.  D.,  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jaimary  22;  bom  at  Scarboro,  Me., 
October  2,  1810;  graduate  at  Bowdoin  1829;  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
chief  benefactor  of  the  Portland  Natural  History  Society,  and  its  president 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 
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"WooDBRiDGE,  LuTHER  Dana,  M.  D.,  at  Willi amstown,  November  10;  bora  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  December  27, 1850;  graduate  of  Williams  1872;  taught 
a  year  in  the  American  (Robert)  College  at  Constantinople;  was  physical 
instructor  in  Williams,  and  took  his  medical  diploma  at  the  college  of  physi- 
cians 1877;  lectured  before  the  Boston  college  of  physicians;  was  prominent 
in  medical  affairs. 

Young,  John  Russell,  journalist  and  librarian,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
17;  born  in  Downingtown,Pa.,Noveml)er  20, 1841;  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans;  1857  was  a  copyholder  on  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press;  subsequently  became  war  correspondent,  and  finally  chief 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  until  1865.  In  18CG  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  became  its  managing  editor,  1871-1877.  Ac<;ompanied 
ex-President  Grant  on  his  journey  around  the  world  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  In  1882  was  appointed  minister  to  China,  which  jKwt 
he  resigned  in  1885;  was  appointed  June  30, 1897,  tlie  first  librarian  in  the  new 
library  building  at  Washington.  He  was  the  author  of  * 'Around  the  World 
with  General  Grant,'*  two  volumes;  of  a  Memorial  History  of  Philadelphia, 
from  its  first  settlement  to  1895. 

lOOO. 

Adams,  Enoch  G.,  South  Berwick,  Me. ,  November  4;  bom  at  Bow,  near  Concord, 
N.  H.,  February  20,  1829:  graduated  at  Yale,  1849;  taught  in  Newmarket. 
Stratford,  and  Durham,  N.  H.,  1850-1853,  and  in  other  New  England  towns; 
1 853-1 856  taught  in  Missouri ;  returned  to  the  East  and  taught  in  Ne wburyxwrt, 
Mass.,  and  Durham,  N.  H.  Entered  the  Army  as  a  private  in  the  Second 
New  Hampshire  Regiment  and  s(?rv'ed  throughout  the  civil  war.  In  1866  for 
a  few  months  edited  the  Frontier  Scout;  1866-1868  taught  in  Portland,  Greg.; 
1868-1871  was  editor  of  the  Vancouver  Register,  at  Vancouver,  Wash.;  1880- 
1886  edited  and  published  the  Columbia.    In  his  latter  years  wrote  and  lectured. 

Alexander,  W.  S.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  15;  bom  in  Killingly.  Conn., 
August  29,  1835.  Studied  two  years  at  Yale;  graduated  from  Andover  Sem- 
inary, 1861 ;  same  year  received  his  degree  from  Yale;  1876  became  professor  in 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  and  in  1877  was  made  its  president.  The 
degree  of  S.  T.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Beloit  College;  1884  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Straight  University  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where 
he  held  a  pastorate  until  1896. 

Allen,  James  Tueoik)RE,  in  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Juno  9;  bom  in  Medfield,  1831. 
Taught  in  Easton  and  South  Natick,  Mass.;  1852-53  in  Provincetown;  subse- 
quently instructor  in  the  Rensselaer  Pol>'t4.<^hnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  In 
1858  became  associate  principal  of  the  West  Newton  English  and  classical- 
school.    Studied  abroad,  1859-1862. 

Arnold,  Owen  B.,  August  30;  born  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  July  11, 1818.  Graduated 
from  Yale,  1837;  taught  in  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia,  1837-1840;  for 
twelve  years  was  active  tmstee  of  the  Connecticut  State  reform  school  and 
president  of  Merideu  Connecticut  National  Bank. 

Baldwin,  Dr.  Jos.,  in  Austin,  Tex.,  January  13;  bom  October  31,  1827,  in  New- 
castle, Pa.  In  1852  he  graduated  from  Bethany  College,  Virginia.  Shortly 
after  his  graduation  he  removed  to  Piatt  City,  Mo.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching.  He  taught  subsequently  at  different  places  in  tliat  State  and  also 
in  Indiana,  to  which  State  he  removed  in  1857.  During  the  civil  war  ho  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Federal  Army.  In  1867  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  estab- 
lished in  Kirksville,  that  St^te,  a  private  normal  school.  In  this  enterprise 
he  was  so  successful  that  his  school  was  made  a  State  institution,  he  himself 
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remaining  as  principal.  In  1881  he  went  to  Texas  to  condnct  a  summer  nor- 
mal school  in  San  Marcos,  the  first  snmmer  normal  ever  held  in  that  portion 
of  the  State.  The  princij^alship  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  located 
at  Hnntsville,  that  State,  having  become  vacant,  Dr.  Baldwin  was  offered  the 
position.  This  he  accepted  and  served  as  principal  of  that  institution  until 
1891,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  State  University.  His 
university  chair  he  held  until  1897,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor  of 
pedagogy.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following  educational  works :  ( 1 )  The  Art 
of  School  Management;  (2)  Elementary  Psychology  and  Education;  (3)  Psy- 
chology Applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching;  (4)  School  Management  and  School 
Methods.  Dr.  Baldwin  belonged  to  the  great  evangelistic  school  of  modem 
education  which  converted  the  people  of  this  country  to  two  propositions:  (1) 
Public  education  at  public  expense  is  a  necessity;  (2)  teachers  employed  in 
these  schools  should  have  such  training  as  fits  for  professional  work, 

Barnard,  Henry,  LL.D.,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  21;  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
January  24,  1811;  graduate  of  Yale,  1830;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835;  spent 
fifteen  months  in  study  and  travel  in  Europe,  paying  especial  attention  to 
educational  and  reformatory  institutions;  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut in  1837,  and  selected  to  organize  a  common  school  system  for  the 
State,  1838-1842.  He  effected  great  improvements  in  schoolhouses  and  in 
methods  of  instruction;  1843-1849  was  school  commissioner  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  made  similar  improvements  in  that  State.  For  four  years,  beginning  with 
1850,  was  State  sui)erintendent  of  schools  in  Connecticut;  1857-1859  was  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  1 865-66  was  president  of  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  Md. ;  for  three  years,  1867-1870,  was  Conmiissioner  of  Education 
for  the  United  States,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  that  office.  He  formed 
imiKjrtant  plans  for  the  advancement  of  education  and  gathered  valuable 
material  from  this  and  from  foreign  countries,  but  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  concur,  as  required  by  law,  in  the  resolution 
to  publish,  this  mat-erial  was  not  made  available  for  the  public  as  originally 
intended  and  urged  upon  Congress  by  his  successor  and  Secretary  Cox.  The 
Senate  ordered  the  publication  of  two  reports  by  Commissioner  Barnard. 
The  bulk  of  the  material  collected  by  him  he  was  i>ermitted  to  retain,  and  it 
was  eventually  published  in  his  journal  and  thus  became  the  valuable  posses- 
sion of  the  public.  He  had  begun  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education,  in  1855,  and  after  retiring  from  the  Education 
Office  he  devoted  his  attention  to  it  until  his  death.  The  publication  reached 
a  total  of  31  volumes  and  contained  more  than  800  treatises.  Each  treatise 
was  also  published  separately.  The  whole  work  constitutes  an  American 
library  on  schools  and  education.  In  celebration  of  Dr.  Barnard's  eighty- 
seventh  birthday,  January  24,  1898,  the  public  schools  of  Hartford  were 
closed,  and  a  distinguished  audience  gathered  in  the  capitol  to  do  him  honor. 

Barry,  Rev.  J.  E.,  vicar-general  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
was  killed  by  a  cable  car  in  New  York  City,  November  14;  bom  in  Eastport, 
Me.,  August  11,  1836;  was  educated  in  the  Academy  of  St.  John,  in  New 
Brunswick,  at  Holy  Cross  College,  and  the  Montreal  Seminary.  In  his  devo- 
tion to  the  care  of  the  children  of  his  church  he  founded  the  Sacred  Heart 
school;  was  for  a  number  of  years  member  of  the  Concord  school  board,  and 
was  three  times  appointed  trustee  of  the  State  asylum  for  the  insane. 

Beai^,  Samuel  De  Witt,  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  27;  bom  in  Chenango  County, 
N.  Y.,  January  10,  1826;  early  began  to  teach  in  his  native  village.  In  1861 
moved  to  Omaha  and  opened  a  private  school;  in  1869  was  api)ointed  by  the 
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governor  of  Nebraska  State  Bnx)erinten€lent  of  pnblie  instmction.  In  1871-73 
classified  the  schools  of  Omaha;  in  1872-73  was  principal  of  one  of  the  Omaha 
schools;  was  elected  superintendent  of  Douglas  County  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and 
resigned  in  1874  to  bec(»ne  sux)erintendent  of  the  Omaha  schools,  where  he 
continued  for  six  years;  afterwards  he  was  occupied  as  teacher  in  the  high 
schools  or  as  librarian. 

Bkecher,  Rev.  Chablks,  in  Georgetown,  Mass.,  April  21;  bom  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  October  7,  1815;  was  a  son  of  Lyman  Beecher;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
in  1834,  and  later  from  Lane  Seminary;  1844-1871  was  pastor  of  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Was  for  two  years  State  sux)erin- 
tendent  of  instruction  in  Florida;  was  a  gifted  musician  and  had  charge  of 
the  music  in  the  compiling  of  the  Plymouth  collection  of  hymns  and  tunes. 

Behrends,  Rev.  A.  J.  F.,  D.  D.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  22;  bom  in  Nymwegen, 
Holland,  December  13, 1839;  came  to  this  country  in  1845;  graduated  at  Deni- 
son  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  1863,  and  at  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1865.  In  1886  was  chosen  the  Ely  lecturer  at  Hartford  Theolog^ical 
Seminary.  His  lectures  were  published  under  the  title  of  Socialism  and 
Christianity.  He  was  the  Lyman  Beecher  lecturer  at  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1890;  was  chaplain  of  Thirteenth  New  York  Regiment:  was  prominent  in 
the  Ecumenical  conferences  on  foreign  missions. 

Bethson,  U.,  in  Louisville,  August  16;  bom  in  Louisville,  1838;  moved  to  New 
Orleans  before  the  war;  was  professor  in  Tulane  University. 

BLOD(iETT,  LoRiN,  in  Philadelphia,  March  24;  bom  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in 
1821.  He  was  an  eminent  8tati8ti(nan  and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
the  higher  economics.  In  1851  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  researches 
on  climatology.  His  works  on  atmospheric  physics  were  among  the  first  on 
the  subject  published  in  this  countrj'. 

Blondel,  Frederick  Herbert,  at  Stiiuiford,  Conn.,  March  11;  bom  August  7, 
1856,  at  Topsham,  Me.;  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  1882;  taught  at  What 
Cho<?r,  Iowa,  and  was  snperintendont  of  8<»hools  at  Port  Washington.  Wis. 

Boi.TKR.  Andrew,  entomologist,  in  Chicag(\  March  18;  bom  in  Sigmaringen, 
Prussia,  in  1820;  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Chicago  and 
of  the  New  York  Entomological  Soc^ioty.  Was  regarded  as  an  authority  in 
cnt<jmology,  althougli  he  i)ublis]ied  no  works  on  the  subject.  His  collec*tion 
of  insects,  said  to  be  the  finest  on  the  Continent  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
j)lote  j)rivate  collections  in  the  world,  will  probably  go  to  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Bc)WEX,  Miss  Anna  Maud,  in  Chicago.  Januiirj-  2H:  ])om  there  in  187*2;  gradu- 
ated from  the  Chicago  University  1804:  in  1895  was  made  a  fellow  of  phi- 
losophy at  Cornell,  and  two  years  later  receiveil  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  She  was 
made  dean  (^f  the  seminary  at  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio:  was  an  editorial  writer 
on  Tho  Nation;  in  lsU9  was  apiK)inted  dt-an  of  Woman's  Hall,  Northwestern 
University. 

Braden,  John,  educator,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jmie  10;  born  Augixst  18.  1828; 
graduate  of  Ohio  Wcsleyan  University  in  IS.");^:  taught  a  vear  in  Xenia 
Female  Seminary;  1868  was  appointed  princii)al  of  the  city  st-iiools  of  Nash- 
ville; 1SG9  be(*ame  the  founder  of  Central  Tennessee  University,  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  in  the  South  for  the  education  of  colored  youth:  he  was 
its  president  from  1800. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Juliet  S.,  August  2U:  iKMiueathcd  to  Washington  and  Lee 
University  §100,000  as  endowment. 
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Brown,  H.  W.,  in  Daytona,  Fla.;  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  1832;  was  instructor 
twenty-one  years  in  Worcester  Normal  School. 

B&owN,  MoBES  True,  elocutionist,  in  Sandnsky,  Ohio,  September  11;  bom  in 
Deerfield,  N.  H.,  Maroh  4.  1827;  tanght  school  for  some  time  and  was  for  six 
years  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  for  twenty  years 
was  professor  of  oratory  in  Tufts  College.  During  this  time  taught  in  the 
Boston  School  of  Oratory,  and  in  1886  became  its  president;  1899  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  the  philosophy  of  expression  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Browning,  William 'W.,  in  Brooklyn,  October  3;  bom  in  Metuchon,  N.  J., 
March,  1852;  graduated  from  Yale  1873,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School  1875; 
studied  medicine  and  graduated  from  Belle vue  Medical  College;  was  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  in  Long  Island  College  Hospital  1885-1894;  lecturer  on 
anatomy;  1893  published  a  book  entitled  **  Modem  Homeopathy." 

Bruce,  Catherine  W.,  in  New  York  City,  March  18;  born  there  January  22, 
1816.  She  built  and  endowed  the  George  Bruce  Free  Library  and  branch  of 
the  New  York  free  circulating  library;  in  1888  gave  to  Harvard  College  $50,000 
for  a  photographic  telescope;  1897  gave  a  fund  to  the  Astronomical  Societj- 
of  the  Pacific  for  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  once  a  year  for  distinguished 
service  in  astronomy.  She  wrote  and  published  a  translation  of  the  Dies  IrsB 
in  1890. 

BuoBEE,  Edwin  Holmes,  in  Putnam,  Conn,,  January  26, 1900;  bom  in  Thompson, 
Conn.,  April  26,  1820;  for  many  years  member  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Connecticut;  sjwaker  of  the  house  in  1871;  1870  lieutenant-governor  and  ex 
officio  chairman  of  the  senate.  He  left  his  large  library  by  his  will,  together 
with  the  sum  of  §15.000,  to  the  Free  Library  Association  of  the  borough  of 
Danielson,  Conn. 

Carman,  Elbert  S.,  journalist,  in  New  York  City,  February  28;  bom  in  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  1836;  iqi^duated  at  Brown  University  1858;  was  associate  editor 
and  later  was  owner  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  He  established  the  experi- 
mental grounds  at  River  Edge,  N.  J.,  which  were  devoted  to  the  testing  of 
new  plants,  vines,  and  seeds  and  the  originating  of  new  varieties. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  Mellen.  lawyer,  judge,  author,  and  historian,  in  Chelsea, 
Mass..  June  25;  bom  at  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  June  4,  1821;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth 1844;  taught  several  years  at  Brattleboro,  Yt.;  practiced  law  in  Bos- 
ton; was  judge  of  the  municipal  court  18G6-1878;  was  librarian  of  the  public 
library  1878-1800,  and  did  much  to  promote  its  efficiency;  was  the  author 
of  several  books. 

Chenkry,  Dr.  Elisha,  in  Boston,  August  1;  bom  in  Livcrmore.  Me.,  August  23. 
1829:  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  Seminarj',  Kents  Hill,  Me.,  and  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  1853;  1876-1880  was  professor  of  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics at  the  Boston  Dental  College  and  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Church,  Frederick  E.,  landscape  painter,  in  New  York  City,  April  7:  bom  in 
Hartford, Conn.,  May  4, 1S26:  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole,  the  artist,  in  Cats- 
kill.  N.  Y.;  established  his  studio  in  New  York  City.  His  pictures  received 
extensive  recognition  and  many  honors.  He  did  much  for  the  establishment 
and  development  of  tho  ]Motroi>olitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City,  and 
also  to  promote  the  study  of  art  throughout  the  country'. 

CnuRcmLL,  John  W.,  D.  D.,  in  Andover,  Mass..  April  13;  born  May  20,  1839; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1805  and  at  Andover  Seminary  1868.  On  the  day  of 
his  graduation  was  made  professor  of  elocution  and  lecturer  on  literature,  and 
afterwards  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric:  was  a  regular  instructor 
for  the  academy  and  Andover  Seminar>'  and  in  numerous  institutions,  and 
served  as  editor  of  the  Andover  Review. 
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Clark,  Jonas  Q.  ,  philanthropist,  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  May  23;  bom  in  Hnbbards- 
ton ,  Mass. ,  February  1,1815.  He  worked  on  his  father '  s  farm  and  as  an  appren- 
tice to  the  carriage  maker's  trade,  and  later  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
tinware;  in  1853  went  to  San  Francisco  and  took  up  in  addition  to  his  hard- 
ware business  the  shipping  of  furniture.  He  made  money  rapidly,  and  invested 
freely  in  real  estate.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1887 
founded  and  endowed  Clark  University  with  $2,000,000;  also  built  a  fine  library 
in  Hubbardston  and  gave  property  to  endow  it. 

Olark,  L.  W.,  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  28;  bom  in  Bamstead,  N.  H.,  August 
19,  1828;  graduated  from'  Dartmouth  1850;  was  principal  of  the  Pittsfield 
Academy,  N.  H.,  two  years. 

Clark,  Maj.  Selden  No  yes,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  9;  bom  in  Portage- 
ville,  N.  Y.;  was  educated  in  the  common  schools;  enlisted  as  a  private;  was 
appointed  adjutant  of  General  Thomas's  regiment  in  the  corps  raised  by  Gen- 
eral Eaton;  was  retained  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau;  was  for  a  time  Indian 
agent,  and  subsequently  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  engaged  particu- 
larly on  the  report  on  libraries.  He  became  finally  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  His  son,  Dr.  Victor  S. 
Clark,  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of  education  in  Porto  Rico. 

Cogswell,  Henry  D.,  in  San  Francisco,  July  9;  bom  in  Tolland  County,  Conn., 
in  1826.  Left  to  care  for  himself  in  early  life,  he  worked  in  a  cotton  factory, 
taught  a  district  school,  and  studied  dentistry  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  in 
1847  he  opened  an  office  for  its  practice.  In  1849,  in  the  midst  of  the  gold 
excitement,  he  took  a  stock  of  merchandise  to  California,  and  remained  there, 
practicing  dentistry  and  trading,  for  thirty  years.  He  founded  a  dental  college 
in  San  Francisco  and  conveyed  it  in  trust  to  the  regents  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He  also  established  the  Cogswell  fund  for  the  aid  of 
students  needing  assistance.  As  a  matter  of  public  beneficence  and  to  promote 
temperance,  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense  elaborate  and  higlily 
ornamental  drinking  fountains  of  bronze  or  granite  in  31  different  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States.  The  fountain  erected  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
accepted  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congi'ess  July  6,  1882.  He  donated  $35,000 
to  the  founding  of  the  Cogswell  Philanthropic  Society,  and  established  its 
annual  course  of  lectures. 

CoNKLiN,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Drinkwater,  author,  in  New  Vernon,  N.  J.;  bom  in 
Portland,  Me.,  April  14,  1841.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Portland  and  at  Greenleaf  Institute,  Brooklyn;  in  1880  married  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Conklin,  jmstor  of  Presbyterian  church  in  New  Vernon.  She  was 
the  originator  of  the  Shut  In  Society,  a  bureau  of  correspondence  for  invalids, 
which  publishes  the  Oi)eu  Window.  She  is  best  known  as  a  writer  for  the 
religious  press  and  author  of  books  for  girls. 

Conrad,  Victor  L.,  journalist,  in  Philadelphia,  January  7;  bom  in  Pine  Grove, 
Pa.,  October  7, 1824:  graduated  at  Gettysburg  in  1851 ,  and  the  same  year  was 
licensed  to  preach;  1852  was  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  at  Springfield, 
Ohio;  in  1856  was  principal  of  a  public  school  at  Pitteburg,  Pa.;  1857  took 
charge  of  Cooi)er  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  1867-1870  was 
professor  of  natural  sciences  m  Penn  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  1870  removed 
to  Philadelphia  and  with  nis  brother  assumcMl  the  duties  of  associate  editor  of 
the  Lutheran  Observer,  which  post  ho  held  until  his  death. 

Cox,  Jacob  Dolson,  in  Magnolia,  Mass.,  August  4;  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
October  27,  1828;  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1851,  and  in  1852  began  to 
practice  law;  was  elected  to  the  State  senate;  entered  the  service  as  briga- 
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dier-general,  and  for  gallant  services  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  was 
made  major-general.  In  1865  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  Republi- 
can party;  1869-70  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  in  1876  was  elected  to 
Congress;  was  dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  from  1881  to  1897,  and  for 
a  time  was  president  of  the  Cincinnati  University.  He  supported  General 
Grant's  Indian  policy. 

Cravath,  Rev.  Erartus  M.,  in  St.  Charles,  Minn.,  September  4;  bom  in  Han- 
over, N.  Y.,  July  1, 1883;  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1857,  and  in  theology  in 
1860;  was  settled  as  pastor  and  became  chaplain  in  the  Union  Army  and  was 
mustered  out  in  June,  1865;  was  apjwinted  field  agent  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  to  open  a  school  in  the  central  South.  Accompanied  by 
Rev.  E.  P.  Smith  he  reached  Nashville,  October  3, 1860,  and  found  Gen.  Clin- 
ton B.  Fisk  in  charge  of  freedmen  with  Prof.  John  Ogden,  superintendent  of 
schools,  under  him.  Ogden,  Smith,  and  Cravath  bought  a  square  of  ground 
on  their  own  responsibility  and  General  Fisk  secured  the  turning  over  to 
them  of  the  hospital  buildings  on  it,  which  were  about  to  be  torn  down,  thus 
saving  the  buildings  for  school  puri)oses.  The  new  enterprise  was  opened 
January  9,  1866.  It  was  named  the  Fisk  School,  and  John  Ogden  became  its 
principal.  The  American  Missionary  Association  and  the  Western  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Commission  bought  the  land  of  Smith,  Cravath,  and  Ogden  and 
sent  a  corps  of  20  teachers  to  instruct  the  thousand  pupils  who  were  gathered 
there.  In  July,  1866,  Secretary  Smith  was  called  to  New  York  and  Mr.  Cra- 
vath was  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  in  Cincinnati  and  had  charge  of  the 
collection  of  funds  in  the  central  Western  States  and  of  school  work  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  1870  he  became 
field  secretary  of  the  whole  work  of  the  society  in  the  South.  In  1875  he 
resigned  the  secretaryship  and  was  elected  the  first  president  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity. For  three  years  he  managed  the  tours  of  the  original  jubilee  singers 
through  Europe  to  raise  funds  for  the  university..  Ho  returned  in  1878  and 
devoted  himself  until  his  death  to  the  care  of  the  growing  university. 

Davidson,  Thomas,  educator  and  philosopher,  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Septem- 
ber 14;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1860  as  first 
graduate  and  Greek  prizeman,  and  until  1863  was  rector  of  the  grammar 
(Latin)  school  of  Old  Aberdeen;  1863-1866  taught  in  various  schools  in 
England  and  Scotland.  In  1866  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  London  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Canada,  and  in  1867  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
St.  Louis  as  the  classical  master  of  the  St.  Louis  High  School,  and  later 
became  principal  of  one  of  the  branch  high  schools.  In  1875  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  continued  to  make  that  city  his  home  when  in  the 
United  States.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  His  interest  in  Thomas 
Aquinas  led  to  an  in%'itation  from  the  Pope  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  He  was 
interested  in  many  philanthropic  and  educational  movements,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Glenmore  Summer  School  of  the  Culture  Sciences  at  Keene,  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Professor  Davidson  was  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
history,  philosophy,  and  archaeology.  His  publications  were  numerous  and 
important,  and  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Davis,  Chai^i^esM.,  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  August  1;  bom  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  in 
1824;  graduated  at  Princeton;  taught  in  Bloomfield  and  Newark:  was  associ- 
ated with  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  in  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Phi- 
losophy, of  which  he  was  secretary;  was  for  several  years  superintendent  of 
public  schools  at  Bayonne;  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  sanitary 
board  and  of  the  State  council  of  educators. 
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Day,  Rev.  William  Howard,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  December  3;  born  in  1827;  gradu- 
ated at  Oberlin  in  1847.  After  years  of  usefulness  as  a  colored  educator  and 
helx)er  of  his  race  he  was  ordained  in  1866.  He  was  general  secretary  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church. 

DoRE,  John  C,  in  Boston,  December  14;  bom  in  Ossii)ee,  N.  H.,  March  23, 1822; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1847,  having  been  a  student  during  the  time  of 
Professors  Sanborn,  Haddock,  and  Crosby,  and  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lord. 
On  his  graduation  was  appointed  usher  or  assistant  principal  of  the  Boylston 
School ,  of  Boston ;  two  years  later  he  bec^une  its  principal.  In  1854  was  invited 
to  Chicago  to  become  the  first  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  that  city  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500.  He  introduced  new  conditions  throughout  the  schools, 
classified  and  graded  pupils,  and  founded  the  high  school,  thus  shaping  the 
system  which  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  In  1856  he  resigned  his 
office  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  business.  Ho  was  interested  temx>o- 
rarily  in  the  lumber  trade,  but  e8i)ecially  occupied  himself  with  insurance 
and  banking.  His  efficiency  in  preserving  the  contents  of  banks  in  the  great 
fire  was  8i)ecially  recognized.  He  served  during  two  terms  as  member  of  the 
school  board,  and  during  one  of  these  as  its  president.  In  1808-1871  was 
State  senator. 

Dunbar,  Charles  F.,  journalist  and  educator:  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January 
29;  bom  in  Abingdon,  Mass.,  July  28,1830;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1851; 
was  in  business  for  a  considerable  period,  when  he  retired  to  a  farm  for  liis 
health.  Subsequently  graduated  at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1858  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  For  years  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  of  which  in  1859  he  became  part  owner  and  editor  with 
Charles  Hale.  From  1804-1809  he  was  itfl  sole  editor.  He  traveled  abroad  for 
several  yeai's,  and  in  1871  he  became  professor  of  political  economy  in  Harvard 
University.  He  served  as  dean  of  the  college  facility  from  1876  to  1882,  and 
after  the  reorganization  of  that  body  was  the  doan  of  the  faculty-  of  arts  and 
sciences  from  1890  until  1895.  He  wrot^  much  on  public  questions;  was 
president  of  the  American  Economic  Association  in  1^93. 

Eddy,  Rev.  W.  W.,  in  Beirut,  Syria,  Janu  ry  29;  l>orn  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
De<»ember  IS,  1825:  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1845;  taught  two  years 
in  Jacksonville,  HI. ;  graduated  at  Union  Theological  Seminaiy  in  1850;  became 
a  missionary  instructor  and  prei)ared  a  complete  commentary  in  Arabic  on 
the  New  Testament. 

Eglkstox,  Thomas,  in  New  York  City,  January  15:  bom  there  December  9. 1882; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1854;  was  assistant  to  Professor  Silliman  until  March, 
1855;  he  then  went  to  Europe  and  graduated  in  Paris  at  the  St^hool  of  Mines 
in  1800;  1861  was  curator  of  the  Smithsonian  mineralogical  collection;  in 
1803  he  prepared  the  plans  for  the  Columbia  ScmiooI  of  Klines,  and  in  January,. 
1804.  was  chosen  professor  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgj':  he  hold  this  chair 
until  1897,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  He  was  one  of  th(»  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers  and  its  i)resident  in  1880;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Meteorological  Soci(»ty  and  of  the  societies  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineers:  was  c(mnected  with  the  scientific  work  of  tlie  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  in  1><06,  and  in  18(>8  was  United  States  commissioner  to^'xamine  the 
Atlantic  coast  fortifications:  was  at  the  head  of  various  religious  and  chari- 
table organizations.     His  publications  were  numerous  and  vjiluable. 

Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  educator,  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  August  4;  }x)m 
in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  May  28, 1821:  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841  and  was  for  a 
time  tutor  there.     In  1846  he  and  his  classmate,  Jackson  J.  Bushnell,  were 
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invited  to  Beloit  College.  There  were  only  three  students  and  no  college 
bnildings  nntil  1S47,  and  for  a  time  Messrs.  Emerson  and  Bnshnell  constitnted 
the  f acnlty.  Professor  Emerson  held  the  chair  of  Greek  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  favorite  professor,  and  is  said  to  have  raised  $150,000  for  the  college. 
He  published  a  volume  of  lectures  and  sermons  and  was  specially  interested 
in  art. 

EvEBETT,  Eev.  Charles  Carroll,  D. D.,  LL. D., in  Cambridge, October  17;  bom 
in  Brunswick,  Me.,  June  19,  1829;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1850 
and  served  as  tutor,  professor,  and  librarian;  studied  in  Berlin  one  year  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1859;  was  pastor  for  ten  years  at 
Bangor,  Me.  In  1869  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Harvard  and  in  1878 
became  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  continued  in  both  ix>sition6  until 
his  death.    He  left  a  valuable  legacy  in  his  books. 

Everett,  Erastus,  LL.  D.,  educator,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  7;  bom  in 
Princeton,  Mass.,  1831;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1836;  removed  to  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  with  two  associates  founded  the  High  School  of  New  Orleans 
in  1843,  and  became  its  principal  in  1849  and  its  first  president  \vhen  chartered 
as  a  college  in  1854;  taught  ^select  school  in  Brooklyn  1855-1875,  and  was  pro- 
fessor in  Rutgers  1875-1879. 

Farnham,  George  L.,  August  2,  at  Birmingham,  N.  Y.;  bom  in  1824;  for  a  time 
sui>erintendent  of  schools  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  afterwards  i>rincipal 
of  the  Stat«  normal  school,  Peru,  Nebr. 

Fewsmith,  William.,  at  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  June  19;  l>oni  January  24, 1826,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1844;  was  for  thirty  years  i)rincipal 
of  the  Fewsmith  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  fitted  many  boys  for  Yalo.  For  seven  years  was  sui)erintendent  of  schools 
in  Camd(;n,  N.  J.  He  edited  a  "  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  "  and  an 
*'  Elementary  Grammar  of  English." 

Finney,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  M.  D.,  in  St.  Louis,  October  1;  born  in  St.  LouLs,  July 
13,  1887:  graduat6?d  at  Yale,  1847;  was  licensed  to  preach,  1850;  was  editor  St. 
Louis  Christian  Advocate,  1809-1873;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Central  Col- 
lege, at  Fayette,  Mo.,  in  1855;  for  forty  years  a  director  and  from  1877-1880 
president  of  Belle vue  Collegiate  Institute  at  Caledonia,  Mo. 

Flood.  Rev.  Fkedi:rick  Whitney,  in  East  Dennis,  Mass.,  August  13;  bom  at 
Ellsworth  Falls,  Me.,  January  26,  1870:  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  1894;  taught 
in  Fryeburg,  Hampton,  and  in  Gould  Academy,  Bethel,  Me.;  died  while  pastor 
at  East  Dennis. 

Fox,  Junius  B.,  educator,  in  Staunton,  Va.,  March  27:  born  iii  Lincolnton,  N.  C, 
June  7,  1800;  graduated  at  Gettysburg,  1880:  was  tf-acher  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, 1880-1882,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  1882-1881:  was  for  some  time  pastor  and 
again  teacher  at  Newljerrj'  College,  S.  C,  whence  he  moved  to  Virginia. 

FiUTSCHEL,  Rev.  SiGMUND,  D.  D.,  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  April  20;  bom  in  Nurem- 
berg, Bavaria,  DecemlKT  2,  1833,  where  he  was  educated.  He  moved  to  this 
country  and  l^ecame  connected  with  the  Iowa  Synotl.  He  was  i)rofessor  and 
for  a  time  i)re8ident  of  the  eemimiry  at  St.  Sebald,  Iowa. 

Frost,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Du  Bois,  widow  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
She  was  for  many  years  associate  principal  of  Thetford  Academy. 

Galpin,  Rev.  S.vmukl  Henry,  at  Savin  Rock,  Conn.,  September  12;  bom  in  West- 
field,  Conn.,  October  18,  1812:  graduated  at  Yale,  1835;  for  a  time  taught  in 
Connecticut  and  Natchez,  Miss.:  graduated  from  Hartford  Seminary,  1844; 
taught  in  Lexington,  Ky..  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  until  1853;  was  clerk  in 
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the  United  States  Treasury  for  over  twenty  years.  The  Latin  prize  to  be 
awarded  to  the  freshman  class  at  Yale  is  named  for  him. 

Garrison,  Rev.  S.  Olin,  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  in  May.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Stephen  A.  Garrison  and  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  minister  in  Philadelphia.  He  became  interested  in  epileptics 
and  turned  his  attention  to  their  education  and  comfort.  The  result  was  the 
founding  of  the  State  institution  for  epileptics  for  which,  through  his  efforts, 
there  were  secured  170  acres  of  land  on  which  are  10  buildings  representing 
an  expenditure  of  $200,000. 

Gkrry,  Charles  F.,  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  September  4.  Was  l)orn  in  Sudbury, 
June  3, 1833;  graduated  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  1851.  Was  a  teacher  in  the 
Mercantile  Academy  and  later  in  the  Fort  Hill  School.  Boston.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  house  and  senate  of  Massachusetts. 

Getchell,  Isaac,  in  Bangor.  Me.,  August  5:  bom  at  Carroll,  Me.,  March  10, 
1846;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  C-ollege  in  1877.  Before  receiving  his  degree  he 
taught  school  thirty  terms. 

Gibier,  Paul,  M.  D.,  in  Suffem,  N.  Y.,  Jime  9;  lx)m  in  Andre,  France,  1851; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  became  professor  of  com- 
parative medicine;  was  at  different  times  employed  by  the  French  Government 
as  an  exx>ert  in  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  and  for  his  services  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  established  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  New 
York  aty. 

Gn.LESPiE,  Miss  Jennie  E.,  in  Chicago,  August  24,  where  she  was  bom  in  1851. 
She  began  teaching  at  18  years  of  age,  in  which  work  she  was  very  successful. 
In  the  Foster  School,  where  she  was  principal  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
life,  the  usual  enrollment  was  2,000. 

GiLMAN,  Rev.  Edward  W..  D.  D.,  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  December  4;  bom  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  February  11,  1823;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1843;  studied  at  Union 
Seminary;  ordained  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  December  4,  1849;  taught  in  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  in  a  private  academy,  and  several  years  in  New  York  City; 
was  tutor  at  Yale;  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press  and  was  greatly 
honored  for  his  thirty  years'  service  as  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

Gould,  Rev.  Ezra  P.,  at  White  Lake,  N.  Y.,  August  22:  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
February  27, 1841;  graduated  Newton  Theological  Institution,  1868,  where  he 
was  professor  of  New  Testament  interpretation.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  held  a  similar  position  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School. 

Gray,  Langdon  C,  in  New  York,  May  8,  where  he  was  l)om  April  3, 1850;  left 
Columbia  College  in  his  junior  year  on  ac<^ount  of  failing  sight;  he  completed 
his  education  at  Heidelberg,  Germany;  became  a  specialist  in  neurology  and 
professor  in  Bellevue  Medical  College. 

Green,  Rov.  William  Henry,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  February  10;  born  in  Grove- 
ville,  N.  J.,  January  27,  1825;  graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1840;  was 
tutor  there  for  two  years;  graduated  at  Princeton  Seminary,  1846,  and  waa 
immediately  appointed  instructor  in  Hebrew;  was  ordained  May  24,  1848; 
was  pastor  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  1849-1851,  when 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  literature  in  Princeton 
Seminary;  was  moderator  of  the  general  a8.sembly,  1891;  was  chairman  of 
the  Old  Testament  committee  of  the  Anglo-American  revision  c-ommittee.  As 
senior  professor  was  official  head  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  in 
18G8  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College,  but  declined  it.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer. 
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GUTTNER,  John  E.,  in  Westerville,  Ohio,  September  4;  bom  in  Greencastle,  Pa., 
January  21, 1841;  graduated  from  Otterbein  University  in  1860;  was  tutor  of 
ancient  languages  at  Otterbein,  1862-1864;  was  professor  of  Latin  from 
1865-1867;  was  professor  of  ancient  languages,  1867-1869,  and  filled  the  chair 
of  Greek  language  and  literature  from  1869  until  his  death;  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  treasurer  and  financial  secretary  of  the  college. 

Hale,  Miss  Lucretia  Peabody,  in  Boston,  June  12;  bom  in  Boston,  September 
2,  1820;  was  a  sister  of  Edward  Everett  Hale.  To  her  efforts  in  particular 
Boston  was  indebted  for  vacation  schools  and  for  the  teaching  of  sewing  and 
morals  in  the  public  schools.  She  was  esx)ecially  active  in  charities  and  was 
the  author  of  many  books  and  stories  for  children. 

Hamlin,  Rev.  Cyrus,  D.  D.,  educator,  in  Portland,  Me.,  August  8;  bom  in  Water- 
ford,  Me.,  1811;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  and  at  Bangor  Semi- 
nary in  1837,  and  was  missionary  of  the  American  board  in  Turkey  from  1887 
until  1860,  when  he  became  president  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
which  he  had  organized  after  a  seven  years*  contest  with  Turkish  authorities. 
In  order  to  give  employment  to  Annenians  he  introduced  the  making  of  bread 
with  hop  yeast.  During  the  Crimean  war  this  yeast  was  in  great  demand, 
and  at  its  close  he  had  cleared  $25,000  which  he  exjwnded  on  churches  and 
schools.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Robert  College  in  1876  and  became 
professor  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  president  of  Middlebury 
College  from  1880  to  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Mass.  He  made 
the  first  steam  engine  built  in  Maine.  He  published  translations  in  the 
Armenian  dialect,  and  My  Life  and  Times,  and  other  works. 

Hammond,  William  Alexander,  M.  D.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  5;  was 
bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  August  28,  1828;  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  University,  1848;  entered  the  Army  in  1849  as  lieu- 
tenant and  became  captain  in  1854;  October,  1860,  he  resigned,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  resigned  his  chair  and  reentered  the  Army  as 
assistant  surgeon,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  Surgeon-General,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier,  but  in  1864  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  dismissed  from 
the  service.  In  18(J8  he  became  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  and  later  filled  chairs  in  Belle vue  Medical  College 
and  in  New  York  University.  In  1882  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  i)08t- 
graduate  medical  school,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  diseases  of  the 
mind.  In  the  meantime  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  had  been  author- 
ized to  review  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial,  and  in  1879,  after  fifteen 
years,  he  was  restored  to  his  position  and  retired  as  brigadier-general.  He 
.  wrote  many  lx)oks  on  nervous  diseases. 

Hammons,  Everett,  in  Anoka,  Minn.,  October  15;  born  in  Cornish,  Me.,  January 
10,  1850;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  1870.  Studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Minnesota  in  1872  and  to  the  Maine  bar  in  1873;  taught  succes- 
sively at  Paris  and  Hallowell,  Me. ,  and  Princeton,  Minn.  Returned  to  Maine, 
and  in  1874  and  1875  taught  in  Bethel,  that  State;  was  principal  of  the 
grammar  school,  Clinton,  Me.,  1877-1880;  served  also  as  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education. 

Harvey,  Francis  L.,  in  Orono,  Me.,  March  6;  bom  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1850; 
graduated  from  Iowa  Agricultural  College;  was  president  of  that  institu- 
tion and  was  later  connected  with  Humboldt  College,  Iowa,  and  Arkansas 
Industrial  University. 

Hazen,  Henry  A.,  meteorologist,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  23;  born  in 
Serur,  India,  January  12, 1849;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1871;  was  infltruo*«^ 
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in  drawing  in  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  until  1875; 
1875-1879  was  assistant  professor  in  meteorology.  In  1881  was  appointed 
computer  in  the  United  States  Signal  Service.  In  1887  became  one  of  the 
regular  officers  in  this  Department  and  made  forecasts  for  the  whole  country. 
In  July,  1891,  was  made  professor  of  meteorology  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
He  devised  a  system  for  reducing  barometric  observations  to  sea  level,  a  sling 
psychrometer,  and  a  thermometer  shelter.  In  1888  he  published  Meteor- 
ological Tables,  and  The  Tornado  in  1890. 

Hendeie,  John  W.,  philanthropist,  in  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  November  25;  bom 
there  November  18,  1821;  graduated  from  Yale  in  1851.  In  1854  he  went  to 
California,  where  he  amassed  a  fortune  in  buainess,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  native  town.  His  largest  gifts  were  $15,000  to  the  Mercantile  Library 
of  San  Francisco  and  $10,000  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  that 
citj',  and  $100,000  to  Yalo  Law  School. 

Hexnessy,  Rev.  Joun,  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  March  4;  bom  in  Limerick,  Ireland, 
August  20,  1825;  removed  to  Carondelet,  Mo.,  in  1847,  where  he  studied  the- 
ology. He  was  first  settled  at  New  Madrid.  Mo.,  January  20,  1851.  In  1854 
he  was  called  as  vice-president  and  professor  to  Carondelet  Seminary.  In 
1857  he  became  its  president;  was  made  bishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  September 
DO,  1866,  and  archbishop  Sopteml)er  17, 1893.  He  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing New  Melleary  Abbey  and  St.  Joseph's  College.  Dubuque. 

Henry,  William  Wiut,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  December  5;  bom  in  Charlotte 
County,  Va.,  February  14,  1831;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
1850;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1853;  was  x)resident  of  the  Virginia  and  also  of 
the  American  Historical  Society;  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pe.abody  edu- 
cational fund;  was  author  of  several  works,  but  specLiUy  known  for  his  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry,  his  paternal  grandfather. 

Hensha WE,  Marshall,  in  Amherst,  Mass. ;  bom  in  Bethany,  Pa. ,  October  3, 1820; 
graduated  at  Amherst,  1845.  In  1846  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  Williston 
Seminary.  He  8i)ent  one  year  in  Union  Seminary,  and  was  tutor  in  Amherst 
College  two  years,  continuing  also  his  tlieological  studies,  and  was  ordained 
February,  1849.  Deciding  to  make  teiiching  his  life  work,  he  became  princii>al 
of  Hopkins  Academy,  Ha<lley,  Ma^s..  1849-50:  of  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry, 
N.  H..  ia'>0-1852,  and  of  Dummor  Academy,  Byfield,  Mass..  1852-ia>9.  From 
IHTiO  till  IHO^J  was  professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey;  18Cii-1877  was 
prin<;ipal  of  Williston  Seminary;  1S77-18SI  was  in  charge  of  a  private  prepar- 
atory' sc-ilKX)!  for  boys  in  Newton,  Mjiss.  From  18SI  to  1890  was  lecturer  on 
I)hysics  in  Amherst  College.  He  gave  forty-five  years  of  unremitting  toil  to 
thf»  cause  of  education  without  the  loss  of  a  j?ingle  day  tbrougli  illness. 

Hill,  Nathanikl  Petkr.  metallurgist,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  May  22:  Ix^m  near 
Montgomery.  N.  Y.,  February  1><,  iH.J2:  graduated  at  Brt>wn  University,  185G. 
For  three  years  was  instructor  in  cliemistry  there,  and  from  1859  to  1864  was 
l)rofe.ssor.  Later  he  develo]:x*d  a  process  of  extracting  gold  and  silver  from 
matte:  organized  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Coniimny  and  was  made 
itH  general  manager.     Servwl  a  term  as  Uniteil  States  Seiiiitor. 

Hinsdale,  Bvkke  Aaron,  LL.  D.,  educator,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  29;  bom 
in  Wadsworth.  Ohio.  March  31 .  1837.  At  tiio  ag(*  of  10  he  entereil  the  Eclectic 
Institute,  whicli  afterwards  became  Hiram  College,  whore  he  remained  the 
next  thirty  years  of  liis  life  as  student,  professor,  t)r  president,  and  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Gai*field.  He  often  (K'cupied  the  pulpit;  was  an  associate 
editor.  After  serving  as  president  of  Hiram  College  twelve  years  lie  was 
chosen,  on  the  resignation  of  W.  H.  Payne,  to  the  professorship  of  the  art 
and  science  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  [wsition  he  held 
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until  his  d^ath.  He  was  a  tmsted  educational  leader  and  the  author  of  a 
nmnber  of  important  books  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  history  of  education. 

HrrcHOOCK,  Hiram,  in  New  York  City,  December  30;  bom  in  Claremont,  N.  H., 
August  27, 1832;  prejwred  for  Dartmouth  College,  but  by  failing  health  turned 
aside  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  In  1859,  in 
association  with  others,  opened  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York.  In  1866 
he  traveled  extensively  in  the  East  and  became  interested  in  arclueological 
researches.  He  promoted  various  learned  and  scientific  bodies,  and  especially 
the  American  school  in  Athens.  He  built  the  hospital  for  the  benefit  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  also  repaired  the  village  church.  He  was  especially 
active  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

Hoffman,  James  H.,  in  New  York  City,  July  8;  born  in  Sieligenstadt,  Bavaria, 
November  5, 1833;  was  founder  and  president  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Insti- 
tute, trustee  of  the  Baron  De  Hirsoh  fund,  and  for  more  than  thirty-five  years 
prominent  in  Hebrew  charities. 

Howe,  Edward,  in  New  York  City,  November  2;  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  March 
8, 1820;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1841.  His  entire  life  was  given  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  music,  as  private  instructor,  as  teacher  of  music 
in  Union  Seminary,  and  as  organist  in  several  of  the  churches  of  New  York 
City.  His  services  at  the  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  extended  over  a  i)eriod  of  forty  years. 

Hubbard,  Oliver  Payson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  March  9;  bom  in 
Pomfret,  Conn.,  March  31,  1800;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828.  For 
five  years  he  was  assistant  of  Prof.  Benj.  Silliman  and  aided  Charles  Good- 
year in  his  exx)eriments  in  vulcanizing  India  rubber  until  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Dartmouth,  1H86.  He  continued  his  medical-school  lectures  until 
1883,  when  he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  supervised  the  building  of 
the  Shattuck  Observatory  in  1863.  From  1807  to  1895  he  was  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering.  In  1811  he  shared  in  found- 
ing the  Associati^m  of  Naturalists  and  Geologists,  and  in  1848  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  }>ccoming  its  secretary  and  ^'ice- 
president  between  1885  and  1S9'3.  He  occasionally  made  contributions  to 
scientific  periodicals  noted  for  their  accuracy  and  valuable  information.  He 
published  the  History  of  the  New  HamjMHhire  Medical  Institution:  the  Chan- 
dler School:  Account  of  the  Seven  Nineveh  Slabs:  sketches  of  the  Y'ale  class 
of  1828,  of  which  he  was  a  member:  also  Cf>llege  memorabilia. 

Hughes,  Edward,  in  Wales,  England,  January-  22,  where  ho  was  bom.  He  came 
to  this  countrj'  in  early  life,  taut^ht  five  years  in  Kentucky,  and  gave  to  the 
world  the  Hughes  lype-printing  instrument  for  the  telegraph. 

Humphreys,  Fjiedkuk  k,  M.  D.,  Jit  Monmouth  Btach,  N.  J.,  July  8:  bom  in 
Marcellus,  N.  Y..  March  11,  ISIO:  taught  three  years  in  Chillicothe.  Ohio; 
was  five  years  itinerant  Mf^thodist  minister:  r.tudiofl  liomoopathy,and  in  1853 
became  professor  in  a  homeopathic  medical  college  in  Philadelphia. 

HuNTiN'GTOX,  CoLLis  P..  near  Lake  Raquette,  N.  Y.,  August  13:  lM>m  Harwin- 
ton.  Conn.,  October  22,  1821 :  educated  in  the  district  school  and  remained  on 
his  father's  farm  until  he  was  14,  when  he  started  u])on  an  indei)endent 
career;  in  1849  he  went  to  California  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  tnwle:  in 
18(50,  with  Leland  Stanford,  Charles  Crocker,  and  Mark  Hopkins,  he  matured 
a  plan  for  a  transcontinental  railway:  in  1888  he  erected  a  church  in  Har\vin- 
ton  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother,  and  in  1897  presented  the  celebrated  jwrtrait 
of  Washington,  by  C.  W.  Peale,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art:  he  gave 
considt^rable  sums  to  the  institute  at  Hampton, Va.,  and  to  Tuskegee  (Ala.) 
Institute  $50,000  in  1899. 
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Jkssino,  Rev.  Joseph,  odncator,  in  Columbtis,  Ohio,  November  2,  1899;  bom  in 
Mfinster,  Westphalia,  November  17,  1836;  entered  the  Prussian  army  at  an 
early  age  and  served  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war;  after  coming  to  the 
United  States  he  completed  the  theological  course  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  of  the 
West;  was  ordained  and  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Pomcroy,  Ohio;  he  devoted  his  attention  and  means  to  the  education  and 
8upi)ort  of  homeless  orphan  boys,  and  established  an  orphan  asylum  at  Pome- 
roy;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Columbus  and  set  to  work  to  build  up  the 
Pontificium  Collegium  Josephinum  de  Propaganda  Fide. 

Kkelkr,  James  Edward,  Sc.  D.,  astronomer,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  12; 
bom  in  Lasalle,  111.,  September  10,  1857;  in  1869  he  removed  with  his  x)arents 
to  Mayport,  Fla. ,  where  he  soon  began  to  show  a  fondness  for  the  study  of 
astronomy;  1875-1877  he  had  charge  of  the  Mayi>ort  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory in  which  were  a  quadrant,  a  2-inch  telescope,  a  meridian  circle,  and  a 
clock;  while  there  he  constructed  a  meridian  circle  instrument;  he  graduated 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1881  and  meantime  accompanied  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  expedition  under  Edward  S.  Holden  that  observed 
the  solar  eclipr-e  of  July  29,  1878,  from  Central  City,  Colo.;  was  appointed 
assistant  at  the  Allegheny  OUwrvatory,  Pittsburg,  under  Samuel  P.  Langley, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  Mount  Whitney,  California; 
remained  at  the  observatory  two  years,  then  spent  a  year  in  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin  pursuing  higher  scientific  studies;  in  1884  he  returned  to  the  Allegheny 
Observatory  and  aided  Mr.  Langley  in  his  work  on  lunar  heat  and  the  infra 
red  portion  of  the  solar  sim-itrum;  was  a})pointed  assistant  to  the  Lick  trustees 
in  1886  and  proceeded  to  establish  a  time  system,  also  aiding  in  the  installing 
of  the  instruments  on  Mount  Hamilton.  California:  when  the  observatory  was 
completed  he  was  appointtnl  astronomer  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  spectro- 
scopic work;  in  1889  he  observed  the  solar  eclipse  at  Bartlett,  Cal.,  and 
resigned  in  1891  to  become  the  director  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory  and 
professor  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained 
seven  years  continuing  his  spectroscopic  work:  in  1898  he  became  director  of 
the  Mount  Hamilton  0])servatory,  which  place  he  held  tmtil  his  death;  he 
received  several  medals  and  was  greatly  honored. 

KiNasBURY,  Mrs.  Helen  B.,  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  Octol:)er  22;  ]>om  in  New  York; 
moved  to  Michigan  in  early  life:  taught  to  pay  her  way  through  Albion  Col- 
lege, where  she  graduated  in  1H55,  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Sinex;  taught 
successfully  in  Miles  and  Ann  Arbor,  and  in  1803  ac<^^ept<^d  a  position  in  Beni- 
cia,  Cal.;  in  1864  was  elected  i^receiitress  of  the  Female  College  at  Santa  Clara, 
and  became  identified  with  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  she  was 
elected  preceptress. 

Knox,  Rev.  Claren'ok  Eugene,  D.  D.,  in  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  April  80;  bom  in 
Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  December  27,  1833;  graduat^nl  at  Hamilton  O^llege  in  1856; 
pastor  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  1864-73;  subsequently  became  president  of  the 
German  Theological  Seminary. 

Koeiiler,  Sylvester  R.,  died  in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  September  15;  lx)m  in  Leipsic, 
Germany,  February  11, 1837;  wrote  extensively  on  art  subjects;  was  for  many 
yeiirs  curator  of  the  printing  department  in  the  museum  of  fine  arts,  Boston, 
and  also  of  the  section  of  graphic  arts  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  lectured  on  engraving  and  etching;  his  publications  were  highly  prized. 

Lanolois,  Rev.  Augustus  B.,  in  St.  Martinville,  La.,  July  31;  bom  in  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone,  France,  April  24,  ia32;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1855; 
finished  his  education  at  Mount  St.  Mary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  ordained 
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in  1855;  he  settled  in  Louisiana,  where  he  labored  thirty  years;  as  a  boy 
he  was  interested  in  botany  and  gathered,  in  France,  an  herbarinm  of  1,200 
plants;  he  renewed  his  study  of  the  subject  in  Louisiana  and  became  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  the  flora  of  this  region;  he  supplied  many  specimens  to  the 
scientific  museum;  several  plants  were  named  for  him;  his  literary  works 
were  written  in  French. 

Lawleb,  Rev.  Fra>'C1s  X.,  in  Alexandria,  S.  Dak.,  September  10;  bom  in  Ireland, 
January  22,  1822;  removed  with  his  parents  to  New  York;  studied  for  the 
priesthood  and  was  ordained  i^riest  in  1845;  was  vice-president  four  years  and 
president  a  like  period  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Marion,  Ky.;  was  two  years  at 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and  later  8ui)erior  of  St.  Pius  Seminary  in  Kentucky;  he 
served  as  priest  in  Indiana  and  Kansas,  from  1859  to  1881,  when  he  went  to 
Dakota  where  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Yankton  school. 

Lkwellino,  Ex-Governor  Lorenzo  D.,  in  Arkansas,  Kans.;  bom  in  Salem,  Iowa, 
December  21,  1846;  was  an  ori>han  at  9  years;  until  he  was  16  years  of  age  he 
worked  for  neighboring  farmers  and  attended  the  district  schools  during  win- 
ters; at  the  age  of  17  ho  went  to  Burlington  and  liecame  a  common  laborer  on 
the  railroad;  he  was  cattle  drover  and  bridge  builder  in  the  war  for  the  Union; 
studied  at  Knox  College,  111.,  and  Whittier  College,  Salem,  Iowa,  where  dur- 
ing his  last  two  years  he  taught  to  pay  his  ex^^nses;  became  a  teacher  in  the 
reform  school;  in  1872  he  and  his  wife  took  charge  of  the  girls  department  of 
the  reform  school  which  they  retained  fifteen  years;  in  1887  ho  removed  to 
Wichita,  Kans. ,  and  five  years  later  was  elected  governor  of  that  State. 

McCoRMiCK,  Leandkr  J.,  in  Chicago,  111.,  February  20;  bom  in  Walnut  Grove, 
Va.,  February  28,  1819;  in  1871  he  presented  an  observatory  and  a  24-inch 
refracting  telescope  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

McGuiRK,  Hunter,  in  Richmond,  September  19;  bom  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Octo- 
ber 11, 1886;  graduated  at  tho  Winchester  Medical  College,  1855;  was  professor 
of  the  medical  college  of  his  native  State,  1856-58,  when  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia; in  1865  he  was  called  to  bo  professor  of  surger>'  in  the  Virginia  Medi- 
cal College,  where  he  remained  till  1880;  in  18«S5  was  made  professor  emeritus 
in  that  institution;  he  organized  St.  Luke's  Home  for  the  sick,  in  Richmond, 
with  a  training  school  for  nurses;  he  wrote  on  medicine  and  surgery. 

McMynn,  John  G.,  in  Madison,  Wis.,  June  5;  bom  at  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
July  9, 1824:  graduate  of  Williams  College,  1848;  taught  five  years  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  and  four  years  at  Racine;  was  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teers; in  1865  he  built  tho  Racine  Academy,  which  under  his  direction  became 
a  prosiK^rous  preparatory  sc^hool;  he  was  regent  of  the  State  University  of 
Wisconsin  for  twenty-two  years,  and  State  Superintendtmt  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  four  years,  and  was  also  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point. 

Mkrritt,  Dr.  Salomk,  in  Somer\'ille,  Mass.,  November;  l:)om  in  Templeton,  Mass., 
February  22,  1848;  studied  in  the  common  schools  and  Greenwich  Academy, 
Rhode  Island;  she  taught  school;  graduated  in  1874  from  the  New  York  Free 
College  for  Women,  and  in  1875  l^ecame  professor  in  the  same  college;  in  1876 
removed  to  Boston  and  njmained  in  the  practice  of  her  profession  until  1896; 
she  was  active  in  various  clubs  and  other  organizations  for  tho  promotion  of 
charitable  and  educational  efforts  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education  of  children. 

Merritt,  John  Wesley,  in  Concord,  N.  H.;  bom  May  9,  1808;  graduate  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  1834;  in  1837  was  elected  president  of  McKendree  College, 
Lebanon,  111.;  afU^r  four  years  resigned  and  returned  East;  in  1854  he  was 
elected  professor  in  the  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  H- 
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Mitchell,  Bev.  Edwabd  C,  in  New  Orleans,  March  2:  bom  in  East  Bridgewater, 
Me.,  September  20,  1829;  graduated  from  Colby  College;  was  professor  in 
Shurtleff  Collie  at  Upper  Alton,  111. ,  and  in  1872,  when  the  theological  depart- 
ment was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  was  made  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  that  institution;  in  1876  he  went  to  London,  England,  as  prc^essor 
in  Regents  Park  College,  serving  there  two  years;  in  1878  he  established  a 
Baptist  theological  school  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  fonr  years;  in  1883-84 
he  reorganized  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  under  Baptist  auspices;  in 
1887  he  became  president  of  Leland  University,  Now  Orleans,  La.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death;  he  published  Principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
Critical  Handbook  of  tibe  Greek  New  Testament. 

MoNTFORT,  R.  V.  K.,  in  Newburg.  December  29;  bom  iu  Fishldll  Village  in  1833; 
graduated  from  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  185G.  In  September,  1862, 
he  entered  the  Federal  Army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  One  hundred  and 
twent>'-fourth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  present  at  every 
engagement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  one  of  the  five  original 
officers  who  served  with  the  regiment  during  the  whole  term  of  service.  For 
forty  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Newburg. 

Morrow.  Gkoroe  Espey,  educator,  in  Paxton,  111.,  March  27;  bom  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1840;  served  in  the  civil  war  as  a  member  of  the  Second  Regiment.  Ohio 
Volunteers.  He  graduated  at  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 1866:  was  editor  of  an  agidcultural  journal  1866-1875.  In  1876,  was 
elected  president  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  In  1877,  he  became  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  position  he 
retained  until  the  close  of  1806,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Oklahoma,  where  he  served  till  1897. 

MoJiALL,  M.  G.,  statistician,  Dec^ember  12:  bom  in  1836.  In  1861  he  founded 
the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard,  the  first  English  daily  pax)er  printed  in  South 
America.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  1884  took 
part  in  the  Anp:lo- American  Scientific  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia.  His 
princii>al  works  wore  the  Dictionary'  of  Statistics.  Tlio  Progress  of  the  World, 
and  The  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Nash,  H.  C,  at  Amherst,  Doceml^er  19:  l)orn  in  Hopkint^n,  N.  H.,  February  21, 
1809:  gradiuitwl  at  Amherst  College,  1851.  From  1851-1854,  was  teacher  at 
Mount  Plo:>sant  Classical  Institute,  and  principal  from  1874  to  1877.  During 
this  time  he  fitted  some  S()0  young  men  for  college  or  for  business. 

NoRTTTiiT'P,  Bev.  Georoe  W.,  in  Chicago,  Doceinl>er  oO:  bora  in  Antwerp.  N.  Y., 
October  15,  1825:  graduate  of  Williams  Collopre,  1854:  studied  theology  in 
the  Rochester  Theological  Sieminarj-.  and  for  ton  years  was  professor  of 
church  hist^)ry  in  that  institution.  He  then  l>ecame  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminarj'  at  Chicago,  and  continued  there 
until  ls92.  His  name  remained  iu  the  list  of  the  fa<.*ulty  of  tlie  University  of 
Chicago  until  his  death. 

Norton,  Rev.  E.  F.,  Ph.  D.,  in  Bath,  X.  Y.,  Septemlier  2^1:  bora  in  Cortland 
County.  N.  Y.:  graduated  at  YaV).  1SS5:  taught  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and 
Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  l^SH  became  professor  in  Olivet  College,  Michigan, 
whore  he  remained  until  1M04:  l^ecamo  i>as tor  and  preached  for  a  perio<l,when 
he  resumed  teaching  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Ou«soN,  Rev.  Olof,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D..  in  Rock  Island.  111.,  May  12;  bora  in  Sweden, 
!Mar<!h  31,  1841;  was  educatetl  at  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  1863.  In  1869  came  to  Kansas  with  a  nunilx^r  of  his 
])frople.  In  1877  liecame  professor  at  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  where 
he  remained  until  1888,  when  his  health  failing,  he  resigned.     He  became  pas- 
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tor  in  Illinois,  and  in  1891  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Angostana  College 
and  Theological  Seminary. 

Ottendorfer,  Oswald,  in  New  York,  December  16;  bom  in  Moravia,  Febm- 
ary  26,  1826;  was  educated  at  Vienna  and  Pragne;  x)&rticipated  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  and  was  condenmed  to  death  with  Robert  Blum,  but 
he  escaped  and  reached  this  country  in  1850.  He  was  employed  on  theStaats- 
Zeitung,  of  which,  in  1858,  he  became  editor  in  chief.  He  gave  $300,000  to 
build  an  educational  institution  in  his  native  town;  founded  the  free  library 
on  Second  avenue,  New  York,  the  Isabella  Home  for  chronic  invalids,  and  the 
woman's  pavilion  of  the  German  Hospital. 

Paddock,  Robert  H..  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  19;  bom  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1814;  graduate  of  Yale,  1837;  taught  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1838,  and  in  New  York  City,  1839-40;  graduated 
in  medicine  at  Castleton,  Vt. ;  1843-1847  was  professor  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Willoughby  Medical  College,  Ohio;  1851-1853  was  professor  at  Starling 
Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  1854r-55  professor  at  Berkshire  Med- 
ical Institute. 

Park,  Rev.  Edwards  A.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  Andover,  Mass..  June  4;  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  December  29,  1808;  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1826,  and  at  Andover  1831,  and  was  ordained  the  same  year  at  Braintree, 
Mass.  In  1833  he  became  professor  at  Amherst  College;  1830-1847  professor 
at  Andover.  In  1847  was  appointed  professor  of  Christian  theologj'  at  An- 
dover, which  chair  he  held  until  1881,  when  he  was  elected  professor  emeritus. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  of  which  he  was  editor 
from  1871  to  1884.  He  was  distinguished  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer  on 
theological  subjects. 

Parker,  Horace,  at  Eliot,  Me.,  December  11:  bom  at  Kitter>',  Mo.,  November 
10.  1815;  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  1845.  After  graduation  taught  two  years  at 
Eliot  Academy;  was  then  purser  twelve  years  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  again  taught  in  Eliot,  1860-1880:  was  principal  of  Y'ork  C-ounty  Free  High 
School,  and  for  nine  years  wafl  superintendent  of  the  Eliot  schools. 

Parks,  John  R.,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Sopteiaber  29:  was  for  a  time  president  of 
the  Utah  University  and  died  greatly  lamented  in  the  midst  of  his  official 
term  as  State  suiHjrintendent  of  schools.  Several  of  the  leading  towns  of  the 
State  honored  him  witli  special  commemorative  services. 

Parr.  S.  S..  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  February  23:  lx>m  in  Dell  Roy,  Ohio,  1848:  graduate 
(»f  State  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  was  school  superintendent,  Mar- 
shall, 111.,  1872-1874;  teacher  in  high  school,  Indianapolis,  1875-76;  1876-1881 
teacher  in  normal  school.  Terre  Haute.  The  next  four  years  he  was  in  edu- 
cational work  in  Minnesota  and  edited  School  Education:  1885-1889  d^an 
of  normal  department  De  Pauw  University:  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
schools  in  St.  Cloud,  which  i>osition  he  held  until  his  death. 

Parsons,  David,  at  Del  Ray,  Mich.:  bom  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.;  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  the  Regents  Academy.  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.; 
l>egan  teaching  at  16  years  of  age:  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  of  a  normal  school  in  Ohio,  and  of  the  Tafton  Collegiate 
Seminary  of  Wisconsin.  In  1864  he  aided  in  grading  the  schools  of  Dubuque. 
Iowa,  and  subsequently  aided  in  the  development  of  the  public  schools  of 
Freeport,  111. 

Parsons,  Ja31KS,  in  Philadelphia,  March  21;  bom  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  1835; 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  1877;  was  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law. 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  professor  in  law  school  of  Pennsylvania 
University  and  a  well-known  legal  writer. 
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Patrick,  John  B.,  at  Anderson.  S.  C,  Angust  30;  bom  in  Barnwell  Connty,  S.  C; 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1855;  1856  became  tutor  in 
Furman  University;  in  1858  was  professor  at  South  Carolina  Military  Acad- 
emy; was  in  the  Confederate  service  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1866  became 
principal  of  the  Furman  University  preparatory  department;  in  1869  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  Peabody  School  at  Greenville;  in  1878  he  organized  the 
Greenville  High  School,  changing  the  name  to  Greenville  Military  Institute 
and  then  to  Patrick  Military  Institute. 

Perkins,  Miss  •Grace  H.,  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  in  April;  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.; 
graduated  at  Wellesley,  1894;  taught  four  years  in  Arlington  High  School, 
and  then  became  teacher  in  the  Boston  High  School. 

Phelps,  E.  J.,  LL.  D.,  diplomat,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  9;  bom  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  July  11, 1822;  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  1840;  taught  school 
in  Virginia;  after  studying  a  year  at  Yale  Law  School  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1843;  practiced  law  in  Middlebury;  in  1851  became  Second  Comptroller 
of  the  United  States  Treasury;  afterwards  returned  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  con- 
tinuing his  general  practice  and  residence  at  Burlington;  was  professor  in 
Yale  Law  School,  1881-1885,  and  also  lecturer  on  constitutional  law  in  Boston 
University;  in  1885  he  was  sent  as  United  States  minister  to  England,  where 
he  remained  four  years;  in  1893  he  served  in  the  Bering  Sea  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  on  his  return  to  this  country  resumed  his  chair  at  Yale  Law  School. 

Pierce,  Moses,  in  Norwich,  Conu.  He  gave  $100,000  to  the  American  Missionary 
Society,  New  York  City,  to  be  known  as  the  Edward  Milbum  Pierce  fund,  to 
bo  used  for  the  education  of  colored  common-school  teachers  in  the  South; 
another  $100,000  was  bequeathed  in  ten  equal  parts  for  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  and  $20,000  for  the  Rock  Nook  Childrens'  Home,  which  he  founded 
twenty  years  ago. 

Porter,  Miss  Sarah  E.,  teacher  in  Fannington,  Conn.,  February  18,  where  she 
was  lx)m  August  17,  1813.  She  was  a  sister  of  President  Noah  Porter,  of 
Yale  College.  She  began  her  life  work  with  a  small  day  school  for  girls, 
which  grew  into  a  large  seminary  and  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Putnam,  Granville  B.,  in  West  Newton,  Mass.,  March  9;  bom  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  August  27,  1835;  graduated  from  the  Bridge  water  Normal  School  and 
immediately  began  to  teach.  He  afterwards  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1861;  in  1804  became  submaster  in  the  Bigelow  School,  Boston,  and  later 
master  of  the  Franklin  School,  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement.  He 
was  associate  editor,  with  Professors  Hagar  and  Kneeland,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Teacher,  and  wrote  for  the  New  England  Magazine,  Youths'  Comjmnion, 
Wide  Awake,  Education,  and  other  publications. 

Rambaut,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Bonney,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  June  8:  bom  in  1816;  grad" 
uated  at  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  in  1835.  In  1850  she  founded  the  Chestnut 
Street  Female  Seminary  in  Philadelphia.  In  1883  the  school Vas  moved  to 
Ogontz  and  l)ec4ime  known  as  the  Ogontz  S<;hool  for  Young  Ladies.  In  1888 
Mrs.'  Rambaut  retired  from  tlie  active  management  of  the  school.  In  1879 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Indians  and  started  a  movement  for  their 
support  that  ended  in  the  Woman's  National  Indian  Association.  She  sent 
out  7,000  copies  of  a  petition  protesting  against  the  contemplated  encroach- 
ments of  white  settlers  upon  the  Indian  Territory,  which  petition  was  circu- 
lated in  fifteen  States  and  resulted  in  a  memorial  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
White  House,  November  14,  1880,  and  subsequently  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.    This  memorial  led  to  the  Dawes  Indian  severalty  bill. 
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EiDPATH,  J.  Clark,  historian,  in  New  York  City,  Jnly  31;  bom  in  Putnam 
County,  Ind.,  April  26, 1841;  gradnatod  at  Asbury,  now  De  Panw,  University 
in  1863.  Taught  in  his  senior  year  in  Thomtown  Academy,  Indiana,  and 
after  graduating  was  made  its  principal.  In  1860  was  electa  sui)erintcndent 
of  public  schools,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. ,  and  from  1869  to  1885  was  professor 
in  his  alma  mater,  and  vice-president  of  the  imiversity  from  1879.  After 
resigning  his  professorship  he  devote<l  himself  to  literary  work  and  wrote  a 
number  of  books. 

Ripley,  Erastl's  L.,  in  Kansas  City.  September  11;  bom  in  Weybridge,  Vt., 
February  14,  1822;  graduate  of  Yale  18.50.  For  seven  years  was  principal 
of  the  public  schools  in  Jackson,  Mi^.,  and  for  about  the  same  length  of  time 
was  professor  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Sch(X)l.  In  1867  became  princi- 
pal of  the  college  of  noi-mal  instruction  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  number  of  text-books. 

Roberts,  B.  W.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  27;  bom  in  1817;  he  taught  school 
more  than  fifty  years. 

Rogers.  Fairman,  civil  engineer,  in  Vienna,  Austria,  August  2S;  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, November  15,  18:^3;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
185J^.  While  in  coUege  devoted  himself  especially  to  mathematics  and 
mechanics  and  on  graduation  was  appointed  lecturer  on  mechanics  in  Frank- 
lin Institute,  which  place  he  held  until  I860.  From  1865-1871  he  was  i)rofessor 
of  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  1871-1886  was  trustee 
of  tho  university:  in  1878  gave  the  university  a  large  library  of  works  on 
engineering.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Troop,  Phihvdelphia  City  Cavalry,  and  was  for  a  time  its  commander.  Later 
servoil  iis  volunteer  engineer  officer.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  he  completed  the  survey  of  the  Potomac  River  northward  from 
Blakist^n  Island:  was  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Aca^lemy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  one  of  a  committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibiti<m  building 
at  the  Centennial  Exix>sition  in  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  a  number  of  scien- 
tific ]>ojks. 

Saciitleben,  August,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  January  11;  bom  in  Brunswick,  Grer« 
many,  March  5, 1824;  griiduated  at  Marburg  University.  When  only  19  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Charleston  and  was  engaged  as  teacher  of  the  classics  in 
Coates  Academy.  During  the  war  he  taught  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  Soon  after 
the  war  he  returned  to  Germany.  From  Germany  he  was  recalUxl  to  South 
Carolina  and  appointed  profCvSsor  of  modem  hinguagcs  in  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  While  there  he  wrote  the  work  by  which  ho  \^*ill  be  l^est 
rememli^red.  "The  IVven  against  Thebes.''  When  colored  students  were 
iidmitte<l  to  the  university  he  resigned  his  position  and  returnc»d  to  Cliarlest<m, 
where  he  ox)oned  a  private  sch<)<d.  Was  sulh^i'quently  elected  profes::or  in  the 
College  of  Charleston,  where  ht)  remai7ie<l  until  two  years  before  his  deaths 
wlien  li'j  resignfHl  on  ac<-ount  of  failing  health. 

Savre.  Lkwis  A.,  M.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  September  21:  born  in  Madison, 
N.  J.,  February  29,  L^20;  gnuluated  at  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky, 
in  1837,  and  at  the  C^>lltge  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  1843. 
The  office  of  prui-?ecu»r  to  Dr.  Williird  Parker,  professor  of  surgery  in  that 
institution,  was  at  once  given  huii,  which  position  he  held  until  made  emeritus 
prosector  in  18r)2:  1S.~):^1.S7^3  was  surgeon  at  Bellevue  Hospital;  1809  surgeon 
at  Chanty  Hospital  on  Blackwells  Island:  was  one  of  the  ac^tive  founders  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  ^801,  and  was  made  its  i^rofessor  of 
crthoiKxlic  surgery,  which  chair  he  retained  until  the  college  was  consolidated 
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with  the  New  York  University,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  He 
was  the  first  American  to  remove  the  head  of  the  femur  in  hip-joint  disease. 
In  1876  he  was  sent  by  the  American  Medical  Association  as  delegate  to  the 
International  Medical  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1877  to  the  British 
Medical  Association.  In  1873  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Wasa  by 
Charles  XIV,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  his  services  to  medical  science.  He 
invented  many  surgical  appliances. 

ScoviLLE,  John  F.,  educator,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  25;  l)om  in  Sandy  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  May  9,  1812;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1832.  and  in  1833  l>ecame  the  first 
president  of  Oberlin. 

Seymour,  Rev.  C.  H.,  D.  D.,  in  South  #roveland,  Mass..  Noveml)er  19:  bom  in 
Waterto^vn,  Conn.,  1829;  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  In 
ISoO  was  professor  in  Hamden  Military  Scluwl  and  in  1857  established  a  sim- 
ilar school  in  West  Hartford.  In  1854  he  established  the  Wolcott  School  at 
Litchfield.  Conn.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Punchjird  Free 
School  at  Andover.  In  1868  he  went  to  DubiKiuo,  Iowa,  and  later  became 
president  of  Qriswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

SHAKK.SPEARE,  E.  O.,  M.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  June  1;  ]x)m  at  Dover,  Del., in  1840; 
graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1867;  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  was  especially  commissioned  by  President 
Cleveland  in  1885  to  investigate  causes  and  condition  under  which  Asiatic 
cholera  thrives  in  Europe  and  India,  and  spent  a  year  in  that  work. 

Sheldon,  William  E.,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Ajml  16;  })om  in  Dorset,  Vt.,  in  1832; 
grailuate  of  Middleburj''  College,  Vermont;  1865  was  the  master  of  Hancock 
School  of  Bo.ston,  also  taught  in  the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  normal  school  and 
in  scliools  in  North  and  East  Abingdon.  Subsequently  he  engacced  in  jour- 
nalism, and  was  assistant  to  A.  E.  "Winship  in  editing  and  x>iiblishing  The 
Primary  Teacher  and  The  Journal  of  Education.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  National  Educational  Ass(X'iation,  and  its  president  one  year. 

Shelley,  Willia^.i  H.,near  Penmar.  Md..  August  12;  born  on  Hill  Island, on  the 
Susquehanna,  in  1810;  studied  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Pa.:  began 
teaching  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.. and  taught  several  yeors  in  Columbia  and 
York  counties,  and  for  five  years  was  professor  in  Albion  College,  Mich.  In 
1870  was  elected  the  first  superintendent  of  schools  in  York, Pa., and  held  the 
offic^e  for  many  years,  grading  the  schools  and  establishing  the  high  scliool; 
for  a  time  was  connected  with  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  and  later 
elected  principal  of  the  Girl's  Latin  School  of  that  city,  which  i>ositionheheld 
until  his  death. 

SiLCox,  Miss  Julia  C,  in  Cleveland,  Oliio.  in  August;  bom  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1857.  Occui)ie<l  several  i)OPdtions  in  the  Cleveland  scliools  during 
her  nineteen  years  of  successful  service. 

Skene,  Alexander  J.  C.  M.  D.,  in  Highmount,  N.  Y.,  July  4;  Ixjm  in  Fyvie, 
Sc-otland,  June  17,  18:57;  graduated  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  in 
1868;  was  surgeon  in  the  Army  1863-64.  Ho  devised  a  scheme  for  a  ho.s]>ital 
cori)s  whicli  is  now  in  use  in  the  Army  and  the  National  Guard;  in  1864  was 
appointed  adjuncrt  professrsr  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital;  in  1873 
was  made  professor  of  gynecolog>',  and  in  1886  became  df^an  of  the  faculty  of 
that  institution.     Tie  wrote  many  medical  works. 

Smart.  J.s3i>>i  H. ,  LL.  D. ,  in  Lafayette,  Ind. ,  February-  21 ;  l)orn  in  Center  Harbor, 
N.  H.,  June  J50, 1S41 ;  was  educat^nl  chiefly  at  the  high  school,  Conc<n-d.  N.  H.; 
1850-1863  taught  in  New  Hampshire  schools;  1863-1805  was  principal  of  the 
intermediate  school  in  Toledo,  Ohiu;  1865-1875  was  superintendent  of  schools 
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in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  For  six  years  was  State  snperintendent  of  schools  for 
Indiana.  In  1883  became  president  of  Purdne  University  and  so  remained 
until  his  death.  For  twenty-seven  years  was  member  of  the  Indiana  State 
board  of  education.  In  1870  was  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  for  two  years  was  assistant  commissioner  for  Indi- 
ana to  the  Vieima  Exjwsition.  In  1881  was  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional As.sociation,  and  in  1891  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner  to 
the  International  Agricultural  Congress  at  The  Hague.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  reports  and  several  books  on  educational  topics. 

Smith,  George  W.,  at  Winchendoii,  Mass., in  February;  bom  in  1862;  graduated 
at  Colby;  was  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  was  elected  president  of  Col- 
gate University,  July  2,  1895. 

Smith,  Thomas  Snell,  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  December  17;  graduated  at 
Amherst  College  in  1866;  after  graduation  was  teacher  in  Williston  Seminary; 
graduated  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  in  1869.  In  the  service  of  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  he  was  sent  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  became 
there  manager  of  the  Jaffna  board  of  education  and  was  also  in  charge  of 
the  medical  department  until  1881;  was  princripal  of  the  Tillipally  English 
Normal  and  Industrial  School.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  in  charge  of  other 
schools  and  of  the  general  e^lucational  work  in  one  of  the  missionary  districts, 
comprising  more  than  a  hundred  schools,  attended  by  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand children. 

Smith,  William  Manlius,  in  Syracuse,  May  4;  bom  iu  Manlius,  N.  Y..  Septem- 
ber 26, 1823;  graduate  of  Yale,  1844;  was  teacher  in  Manlius,  1846-17;  studied 
and  received  M.  D.  at  Pennsylvania  University,  1849;  practices!  in  Manlius. 
During  the  winter  of  1872-73  lectured  in  New  York  College;  1877  was  pro- 
fessor in  Syracu.se  University. 

Stallo,  John  Bkrniiard,  lawyer,  in  Rome,  Italy,  January  6;  bom  in  Sierhau- 
sen,  Oldenburg,  March  16,  1823;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1839;  taught 
in  a  private  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  was  professor  in  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  N.  Y.;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1849;  served 
two  years  as  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  This  position  he  resigned 
to  resume  his  law  i)r.actice.  In  1885  ho  was  appointed  minister  to  Italy,  vrhich 
post  he  filled  until  1889.  Ilis  published  works  include  General  Principles 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modem  Physics, 
Abhandlungen  und  Brief e;  was  a  strpng  advocate  of  the  retention  of  the 
Bible  in  the  jmblic;  schools. 

Still£:,  Alfred,  M.  D.,  LL.  D..  in  Philiidelphia,  Septeml)er  24:  bom  there  Octo- 
Ijer  30,  1813;  graduate<l  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1832,  and  at  the 
medical  department  in  1836;  studied  in  Euroi)e;  returned  to  Philadelphia: 
became  prominent  as  a  physician:  1804-1859  was  i)rofessor  in  Peimsylvania 
Meilical  College.  He  occupied  the  same  chair  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1864-1884;  1865-1871  wa.s  also  lecturer  cm  clinical  medicine;  was  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  Medical  Asso<^!iation,  and  was  a  writer  of  authority  on 
medical  subjects. 

St«X'KWELL,  Rev.  Austin  Parsons,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  Novemlxf-r  21:  lx)m  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  Deceml>er  2,  1837;  graduated  at  Amherst  1862;  graduated  in 
theology  at  Union  Seminary  in  1865;  was  superintendent  of  the  industrial 
schools  councH^'ted  with  the  Children's  Aid  S(3ciety  in  BrookljTi  from  1887  to 
1893,  and  from  1893  to  1899  was  8Ui)erintendent  of  the  Howard  Mission,  New 
York  CHty. 
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Talbot,  Emily  (Fairbanks)  ,  in  Holdemess,  K.  H. ,  October  20, 1900;  bom  in  Win- 
tlirop,  Me. ,  February  22, 1834.  Tanght  in  Augusta,  Me. ,  and  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
married  Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  1856.  She  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women;  founder  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  secretary  of  the  education  department 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association;  secretary  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Round  Table  Club  of  Boston;  an  active  leader  in  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Girls*  Latin  School. 

TupPER,  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  in  Ormond,  Fla.,  September  12;  bom  at  Hard- 
wick,  Mass.,  June  10,  1830;  graduated  at  Yale  ISiiO;  taught  in  Monson 
Academy,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Gates  Coimty,  N,  C. ;  also  in  Illinois  College 
and  in  Griggsville,  111.;  studied  theologj'  and  was  licensed  in  1806,  and  was 
successful  in  his  various  pastorates, 

Tyler,  Rev.  Moses  Coit,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  in  Ithaca,  December  28;  bom  in 
Griswold,  Conn.,  August  2, 1835;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1857;  studied  theology 
at  Yale  Divinity  School  and  at  Andover;  in  1862,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
gave  up  preaching;  si)ent  four  years  in  England  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
during  tliat  time  was  a  regular  correspondent  of  The  Nation;  in  1867-1881  was 
profeasor  in  the  University  of  Michigan;  1873-74  was  also  literary  editor  of 
the  Christian  Union;  from  1881  to  his  death  was  professor  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.    He  was  widely  known  for  his  literary  works. 

West,  C.  E.,  LL.  D.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  16;  Iwm  in  Washington,  Mass., 
February  23,  1809;  began  teaching  school  when  he  was  18  years  old;  was 
siKJcially  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  woman.  He  taught  in  Buffalo, 
and  in  1876  established  his  school,  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  where  he 
continued  in  charge  from  1859  to  1889,  the  enrollment  increasing  to  600. 

White,  Moses  Clark,  in  New  Haven,  October  24;  bom  July  24,  1819,  in  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.;  received  his  M.  D.  at  Yale;  was  missionary  to  China; 
instructor  in  Sheffield  Scientific  School  1861-1864,  and  in  Yale  Medical  School 
1862-1867;  later  was  professor  at  Wesleyan  University.  He  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  in  medical  jurisprudence. 

WuiTMouE,  N.  McLellan,  in  Gardiner,  Mo.,  February  26;  lK)m  in  Bowdoinham, 
Me.,  October  1,  1812;  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  1833;  was  instructor  in 
the  Uniteil  States  Navy  one  year;  two  years  princijial  of  Monmouth  Academy, 
and  of  Water\illo  Institute  an  o<iual  period;  in  18:^  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

WiLLLVMS,  S.  G.,  at  Ithac-a,  N.  Y.,  May  9;  born  near  Winiield,  N.  Y.,  1827;  grad- 
uate of  Hamilton  College,  1852;  was  principal  of  Groton  Aciwlemy,  Seneca 
Falls  Academy,  N.  Y. ,  and  the  Central  High  Sch<x)l  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  in  1879 
was  elected  i)rofessor  of  geology  in  Cornell  University,  and  in  1886  became  pro- 
fessor of  pedagogy  in  the  same  institution;  in  1898  he  re.signed  and  was  made 
professor  emeritus.  He  was  the  author  of  various  publications,  mainly  on 
get)logy  and  pedagogy. 

Williams,  Thomas  A.,  botanist,  in  Takoma  Park,  D.  C,  December  23;  bom  in 
Fremont  County,  Iowa,  November  25,  1865;  graduate<l  at  the  L^niversity  of 
Nobnuska  in  1889,  and  engaged  in  teaching;  in  February,  1891,  he  was 
api>oiiiled  assistant  in  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  and  for  two  years  held  a  similar  i)osition  in  C'Olum])ian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1896  he  l>ecame  assistant  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  edited  the  Asa  Gray  Bulletin. 

Wilson,  William  L.,  LL.  D.,  educator,  in  Lexington.  Va.,  October  17;  born  in 
Jelferson  Coun'y,  Va.,  May  .3,  1843;  graduated  at  Colum]>ian  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1860;  served  as  private  in  the  Virginia  cavalry;  from  1865  to 
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1871  was  professor  in  Columbian  College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866;  in 
1882  was  elected  president  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  same 
month  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  resigneil  from  the  University;  was  five 
times  reelected  to  Congress;  in  1895  was  made  Postmaster-General,  which 
position  he  held  two  ye^rs;  in  1897  was  made  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  which  i^sition  he  held  until  his  death;  for  three  years  was 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Yerby,  John  D.  ,  in  Mobile,  Ala. ,  August  10;  bom  in  Greensboro,  Ala. ;  was  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  that  city,  and  for  five  years  sujierintendent  of  the  city 
schools. 

lOOl. 

Abbott,  Cn.vs.  R.,  ili  Brooklyn,  January  20.  Was  a  teacher  four  years  in  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  then  in  grammar  school  in  New  York  City;  from  1859  to  1862 
principal  of  Famum  Prepanvtory  School,  Beverly,  N.  J.  From  18G2  to  1869 
was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Became  principal  of  gram- 
mar school  in  Brooklj-n  in  1869,  and  remained  in  that  i)osition  until  his  death. 
Wcs  one  of  the  oldest  teachers  in  that  region. 

Adams,  Herbert  Baxter,  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  July  30;  bom  in  Shutesbury,  Mass., 
April  10, 1850.  Graduated  at  Amherst  in  1872.  In  1873  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Williston  Seminary.  The  next  three  years  were  si)ent  in  study  in 
EuroiK*.  In  1876  he  rec^eived  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity. From  1876  to  1878  was  a  fellow  in  history  at  Johns  Hopldns  University. 
Was  lecturer  in  history  at  Smith  College  from  1878  to  1881.  Was  trustee  of 
Amherst  College  and  of  the  Country  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore.  Subsequent 
to  1887  was  the  e<litor  of  the  Contributions  to  American  Educational  History 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Was  the  eilitor  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Hietorical  and  Political  Science,  and  the  author 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks,  and  of  numerous  historical  and 
educational  monographs.  Was  associate  professor  and  professor  of  history 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from  1878  until  his  death. 

Ai-EXANDER,  John  E.,  January  21,  in  Monmouth, 111.;  lx)rn  in  Middletown.  Fred- 
erick County,  Md.,  March  4,  18:i3.  Graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  1853.  In  1853-51  was  professor  of  English  in  Landon  Military  Acad- 
emy, Maryland.  In  1857-58  wtis  principal  of  the  female  seminarj-  at  Morcers- 
burg.  Pa.  Studied  law  in  Illinois  and  practiced  his  profession  until  1900, 
when  his  health  failed.  Was  for  fourteen  years  secretary  of  board  of  trustees 
of  Moimior.th  College,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Warren  County 
Library  and  a  uiem])er  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Alexander,  Robert,  in  Philadelphia,  Fel)ruary  27;  honi  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  in  1837.  Graduated  at  Washingt<:)n  College,  Washington,  Pa.,  in  1855, 
and  afterwards  .studied  theology  at  Princeton  and  Edinburgli.  Was  ixkstor  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Clairs\-ille,  Ohio,  for  thirty-two  years.  He 
Wiis  greatly  interested  in  the  educiitional  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  f(jr  many  years  trustee  of  Washingt<m  and  Jefferson  College,  and 
director  of  the  "Western  The()k\::;it'al  Seminary  in  Allegheny,  Pa. 

ALE:^:A^•DEI^  W.  S. ,  D.  D.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  15;  bom  in  KiUingly,  Conn., 
in  1835;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1858  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1801;  was  i)astor  of  a  church  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  also  in  llacine,  Wis.; 
was  many  years  a  missionary  in  Italy  and  in  the  South.  He  was  president  of 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  for  some  years. 
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Allkx,  Simeon  Olmsted,  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  22;  bom  December  23, 
1887,  at  Enfield,  Conn.  Graduated  at  Yale  in  1865;  studied  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1868,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  Juno  of  that  year.  Was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Olivet 
College. 

AuMoi'R,  Philip  D.,  in  Chicago,  HI.,  January  0;  bom  in  Stockbridge.  N.  Y.,  May 
10.  1832.  He  grew  up  in  the  country  and  was  educated  in  the  district  school 
and  at  Cazenovia  Academy,  New  York.  In  1852  he  started  for  the  gold  fields 
of  California,  traveling  overland  with  three  or  four  young  companions,  walk- 
ing much  of  the  way.  He  made  several  thousand  dollars  soon  after  reaching 
California  by  developing  ditches  to  supply  water  for  plac*er  mining,  and  in 
1S56  he  returned  home  with  a  fortune.  Shortly  thereafter  ho  went  West  and 
with  a  brother-in-law  established  a  large  wholesale  grocery  house  in  Milwau- 
kee. In  this  he  was  also  .succcBsful,  and  in  a  year's  time  purchased  the  largest 
grain  elevator  in  Milwaukee,  then  more  elevat(.>rs,  and  other  property.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  a  New  York  packing  establish- 
ment, which  soon  came  to  be  the  largest  packing  and  provision  house  in  the 
world.  The  proi)crty  interests  for  which  Mr.  Armour  stood  are  estimated  at 
§150,000,000.  His  jwrsonal  share  in  this  property  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  §25,000,000  to  §50,000,000.  Of  his  many  charities  tlie  most  noted  wert* 
the  Armour  Mission,  the  Armour  Flats,  and  the  Armour  Institute,  all  in  Chi- 
cago. The  Mission  was  established  by  a  bequest  of  §100,000  by  Joseph 
Armour,  which  was  more  than  doubled  by  Philip,  his  executor.  The  Armour 
Institute  was  established  at  an  original  cost  of  §1 ,500,000,  to  which  sum  Mr. 
Armour,  in  1899,  added  §750,000. 

ArTwS,  Jesup  Adams,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  9;  bom  June  9,  1841,  in  Nor- 
wi(?h,  Conn.  He  left  Yale  College  for  the  Army  and  received  his  degree  later, 
in  1875;  became  regimental  adjutant  in  1862.  In  1863  was  captain  on  the 
staff  of  General  Hartranft:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866;  was  etlitorial 
writer  on  the  Philadelphia  Times,  al.so  on  the  Examiner  and  Express,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  In  1876  was  appointed  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gk)vemor  Hartranft. 
In  1891  he  represented  the  town  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  State  senate.  He 
was  at  one  time  8ui>erintendent  of  the  public  schools  and  i>resident  of  the 
Free  Library. 

Ash,  George  Washinotox,  in  Kirkwo<xl,  111.,  March  5;  lx)m  at  Putney,  Vt., 
I)ecemlx»r  31,  1808.  Gratluated  from  Amhc^rst  College  in  1839  and  from 
Andover  Seminary  in  18-12.  Wjis  pastor  at  Halifax,  Vt.,  and  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.,also  at  Salisboro.  N.  H.  Taught  in  various  places  in  the  South  and 
West.  Was  princii)al  of  Washington  Seminary,  Rich  view.  111.,  from  1869 
to  1871;  professor  of  languages  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  IrWngton, 
111.,  from  1873  to  1875. 

Atkinson,  William  R.  ,  in  Willi ainsi>()rt,  Pa. ,  March  5;  lx)ni  in  Alabama.  Was  a 
.student  at  the  South  (;?arolina  C4)llege,  and  left  his  studies  to  enter  the  Con- 
federate Army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  went  to  Virginia  L'lii versity .  Taught 
.schrx)l  in  Abboviile  County.  Studied  for  the  Episcopal  ministry;  was  ap- 
pointed chai)lain  uf  the  Virginia  University;  taught  in  Raleigh.  Later  t  )ok 
charge  of  the  Charlotte  Female  College,  where  he  achieved  groat  success.  In 
1890  founded  the  Presbyterian  College  for  Women  in  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, which  under  his  administration  attained  a  higli  reputation. 

Ba(v^n,  CiLUiLRS  A. ,  in  Beloit,  Wis. ,  November  0;  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt. ,  in  1860. 
Graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1883.  In  1883  84  was  instructor  in  science 
ami  mathematics  in  Hallowell  Cla.ssical  Academy.  Maine.  In  1881-85  taught 
in  Wakefield,  Mass.     In  1885  he  ti>ok  charge  of  the  new  Smith  Observatory  at 
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Beloit  College,  where  he  spent  eeveral  years  in  study  and  observation.  He 
wai?  a  brilliant  mathematician  and  astronomer ,  and  his  discussions  of  mete- 
oric showers,  sun  sjwts,  and  eclii)se3  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  For  six 
years  he  had  been  physically  helpless,  but  continued  to  teach  his  classes  until 
his  death. 

Bancroft,  Ckcil  Franklix  Patch,  in  Andover,  Mass.,  October  4;  bom  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  November  25,  1839.  Graduate  of  Dartmouth  CJoUege  in  1800 
and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1867.  From  1860  to  1864  was  prin- 
cipal of  an  academy  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  Ho  studied  at  the  University  of 
EUille.  Germany,  and  late  in  1867  became  principal  of  Lookout  Mountain 
Educational  Institution  in  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  till  1872.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  Congregational  ministry  May  1,  1807,  but  never  liecame  a 
pastor.  In  1873  became  i)rincipal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  MaF«. ,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1874,  that  of  Litt.  D.  from  Williams 
College  in  1891,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  in  1892.  Ho  was  trustee  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  after  1897  of  Dartmouth,  and  was  active 
in  many  other  educational,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions.  He  gave 
many  mldresses  and  wrote  much  for  the  i>eriodical  press  on  religious  and 
educational  subjects.  At  Phillii>8  Academy  he  trained  nearly  5,000  young 
men,  fitting  for  college  a  larger  number  than  have  been  prei)ared  by  any  other 
principal  or  i)reparatory  school  in  this  country. 

Barbour,  Volney  G.  ,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  June  4 ;  lx)rn  in  Canton,  Conn. ,  June 
2,  1842.  Graduateil  at  Yale  in  1S67.  In  1868  was  assistant  in  engineering  at 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  Scho<-»l.  In  1869  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  and  filled  that  chair 
for  thirty-one  years;  was  also  superintendent  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
From  1886  to  1888  was  si)ecial  i)rofessor  of  sanitary  science  in  the  medical 
dei)artment  of  the  university.  Was  city  engineer  of  Burlington  from  1871 
to  1874,  also  in  1885-86.  Was  school  commissioner  from  1896  to  1900.  For 
many  years  was  director  of  the  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital.  Was  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  served  as  private  throughout  the  civil  war. 

Barker,  Edmund  PlCmmer,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  81;  bom  in  Mystic 
Conn.,  November  21,  1850.  Graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1876.  He  was 
principal  of  Deerfield  Academy  from  1876  to  1878;  of  Nichols  Academy,  Dud- 
ley, from  1878  to  1880;  of  Hopkins  Academy  from  1880  to  188J^,  and  of  Swamp- 
scott  High  S<'hool,  all  in  Massachusetts.  In  1890  was  appoint<^d  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  the  district  which  embraced  Ayer,  Littleton,  and  Westford,' 
and  a  part  of  the  time  Harvard  and  Pepiwrell,  which  office  he  filled  very 
acceptably  until  1898,  when  ill  health  CA)mi)elled  his  retirement.  His  sdiool 
reports  were  valuable  as  historical  and  educational  works.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ayer  Citizens'  Course  of  Lectures,  now  known  as  the  Ayer  Lyceum. 

Barnes.  Jeremiah  Root,  in  Maiiettiv,  Ohio,  January  1;  bom  in  Southington, 
Conn. ,  March  9, 1809.  Gra<luated  at  Yale  College  in  18;>4.  Studied  two  years 
in  Yale  Theological  Seminary.  Was  pastor  in  Evans\'ille  and  Salem,  Ind.' 
In  1S40  was  financial  agent  for  Marietta  College.  He  preached  eighteen 
months  at  Pi<iua,  Ohio.  In  1850  he  established  a  young  latlies'  seminary  in 
the  suburbs  of  CHuchinati,  and  at  the  same  time  published  the  Western  Maga-' 
zine.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Carle t^^n  College  in  Northfield,  Minn.' 
From  1861  until  the  close  of  the  war  was  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Ho 
assisted  in  the  preparation  oi  <31ney*s  Geography.  In  1893  Yale  confen-edon 
him  the  honorary  degi-ee  of  M.  A. 
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Bartlett,  G.  M.,  ill  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  October  23,  aged  81  years.  He  was  for 
twenty-one  years  president  of  Maryville  College,  Tennessee. 

Batterson,  James  Goodwin,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  18;  l)orn  in  Bloom- 
field,  Conn.,  February  23, 18*33.  At  tlie  age  of  16  went  to  Ithaca  a«  an  appren- 
tice in  a  printing  lionse.  During  this  service  he  began  to  fit  himself  for  col- 
lege, and  later  studie<l  law,  but  the  necessity  for  earning  a  livelihood  became 
pres.«ing  and  he  abandoned  this  study  and  entered  the  employ  of  his  father, 
who  w.'is  a  stone  mason.  He  later  became  a  manufacturer  of  monuments.  In 
1857  he  ('onstructed  the  Worth  monument  in  New  York  City.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Now  England  Granite  Company.  He  invented  a  lathe  for  tuming^ 
out  granite  columns.  He  erected  the  national  monument  at  Gettysburg,  the 
statue  to  Alexander  Hamilton  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  other  noted 
memorials.  He  constructed  the  Masonic  Temple  and  many  great  office  build- 
ings iu  New  York,  and  the  city  hall  of  Providence.  He  will,  however,  be 
best  rnmeml)ere<l  as  the  constructor  of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Stat^^  capitol  at  Hartford.  He  was  founder  and  president  of 
tl;e  Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  and  was  called  the  father  of  accident 
insurance.  He  devoted  much  time  to  lan/?uages  and  geology.  In  the  winter 
of  1^58-59  he  was  in  Eg>i)t  ^vith  the  great  engineer,  Brunei.  He  became  an 
authority  on  Egj'pt^.jlogy  and  was  appointed  honorary  secretary  of  the  Egyp- 
tian exploration  fund.  He  devoted  many  months  to  art  while  in  Europe,  and 
l)reseuted  many  rare  and  valuable  paintings  to  the  museums  of  Philadelphia 
and  Hartford .  He  wrote  essays  on  labor  and  capital ,  on  taxation ,  and  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  Ho  also  wrote  poetry,  and  excited  admiration  by  the  felicity  of 
some  of  Ids  translations  from  the  Iliad.  In  Greek  and  Latin  he  was  moro 
than  i)roficiont,  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale  and  Williams. 
Ho  waf3  director  of  the  Hartford  National  Bank,  tru.stee  of  Brown  University,, 
and  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  societies — literary,  historic,  and  scientific. 

Beam  AN,  Warren  Harrison,  in  Anihei-st,  Mass..  February  26;  bom  in  Wendell, 
Mass. ,  January  7,  1813.  Graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1837.  Studied  the- 
ology, and  for  thirty-one  yeans  was  pastor  at  Hadley,  Mass.  For  twenty-eight 
yean',  was  a  nieml)er  of  l)oard  of  trastees  of  Hopkins  Ac^emy ,  Hadley.  From 
1870  to  1884  was  superint-ondent  of  schools  at  Hadley.  • 

Beeknap,  Cuarles,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  15;  bom  in  Jersey  City,  August  26, 
1846.  Was  ai)pointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1804.  Rt^ceived  his  commis- 
sion as  ensign  in  J  868.  Became  commander  December  6,  lb'96.  Was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  officers  of  the  Navy.  Was  three  times  instructor  in  x>hysic3 
and  chemistry,  and  later  t-orpedo  instructor  at  the  Naval  Ac^emy.  Waa 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  training  ship  Dixie  December  4,  1899. 

Benton,  George  Henry,  in  Miimeapolis,  Noveml>er  16;  lx)m  July  20,  1853,  in 
Syria,  Asia.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1875.  Profe«<sor  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Last, 
part  of  his  life  engaged  in  railroad  service. 

,BiEiJN(is,  Sanfx)R])  Waters,  in  Sharon,  Mass..  Dtx!eml>er  30;  bom  in  Sharon, 
Octc»l>er  3,  1834;  gra<luat  'of  Amherst  College  in  1859.  He  was  a  teacher  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Taught  a  dit^trict  school  in  his  native  town  two 
year;<,  v>'hen  he  organized  tho  Stoughtonham  Institute  and  was  its  principal 
for  fii'teeii  years.  From  1 878  to  1891  was  principal  of  the  Sharon  High  School; 
resigne<l  to  Ixx-ome  snx>erint**ndent  of  schools  of  tlie  Pr<:)vincet(>wn-IIarwich 
district,  vrhich  office  lie  filled  with  creilit  for  two  years;  was  four  y.?ars  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Ass<xiation,  and  president  several  terms; 
was  town  treasurer  and  trust-ce  of  tha  public  library;  was  a  meml)er  of  the 
St:it<^  le^dt'lalure.  and  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  jiassage  of  the  first. 
^Massachusetts  free  text-bo'jk  law;  was  editor  of  the  Sharon  News. 
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Bllss,  CHARLE3  RoBiNSON,  at  Longmcadow^Moss. ,  February  26;  bom  there  Novem- 
ber 5,  1828;  graduate  of  Williams  College  in  18.'>4,  and  of  Andover  in  1858; 
preached  four  years  in  Beverly,  and  fifteen  years  in  Wakefield,  Mass.  Declin- 
ing health  caused  him  to  remove  to  Colorado,  where  he  aided  President  Tenney 
in  building  up  Colorado  College;  he  also  established  preparatory  academies  in 
Utah  and  New  Mexico;  was  professor  in  Colorado  College;  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  Now  West  Education  Commission,  and  was  editorial  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  Education  Society. 

Bolton,  Charles  Edward,  in  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  23;  bom  in  South 
Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  May  16,  1841;  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1865. 
After  graduation  became  manager  of  Hall's  Safe  and  Lock  Company  for 
northern  Ohio;  was  for  some  years  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Cleve- 
land Machine  Company.  He  patented  in  this  co'.intry  and  Euroi)e  several 
prat^tical  inventions.  In  the  panic  of  1873  he  sustained  very  heavy  losses,  but 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  he  devoted  himself  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  the  vrork  of  paying  his  debts.  Ho  delivered  more  than 
2,0()0  illustrated  lectures,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  his  travels.  In 
1892  he  engaged  in  real  estate  business  and  made  a  success  of  it.  His  study 
of  wage-earners  and  his  interest  in  them  led  him  to  establish  the  Cleveland 
Educational  Bureau,  which  for  several  \N^ters,  in  the  tabernacle,  each  Satur- 
day night,  gave  to  large  audienc<3s  educational  entertainments  of  interest 
and  profit.  Talks  were  given  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  150  workshops  of  the  city. 
Ho  was  several  times  mayor  of  East  Cleveland.  He  published  a  few  Civic 
Problems  of  Groatx?r  Cleveland,  and  a  Model  Village  and  Other  Papers. 

Bradbury,  James  Ware,  in  Augusta,  Me.,  January  6;  bom  in  Parsonsfield,  Me., 
June  10,  1802.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.  Was  principal  of 
Hallowell  Academy  for  a  year.  For  several  months  conducted  a  school-  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829; 
and  practiced  his  profession  in  Augusta.  Was  county  attorney  in  1835,  dele- 
gate to  the  Baltimore  convention  of  18i4,  and  in  1846  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Maine.  He  was  chosen  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College  in 
1850  and  trustee  in  1860.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Bowdoin  in 
1872. 

Broc'KWay,  Fred  John,  in  Brattieboro,  Vt.,  April  21;  bom  in  Sutton,  N.  H.> 
Febm:ir>'  24,  1800.  He  received  the  dv^gree  of  M.  D.  in  New  York  in  1887. 
Was  two  years  in  Roosevelt  and  Johns  Hopkins  hospitals.  Was  instructor 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Was  author  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  and  a  Comi>end  of  Anatomy. 

BuRLicsox,  RuFUS  C,  in  Waco,  Tex.,  May  13;  bom  August  7,  1823,  near  Decatur, 
Ala.  l*iesident  of  Baylor  University  at  Independence,  Tex.,  from  1853  to 
1801.  when  lie  remove<l  to  Wa<^o  and  establish<xl  a  coeducational  s(!hool  kno^vn 
as  Wtico  University.  Waco  and  Baylor  were  couBolidated  into  Baylor  Uni- 
versity in  1885,  Dr.  Burleson  being  its  president  until  1897. 

Bi'RNHAM,  Miss  Sarah  M.,  in  Cambridg<i,  Mass.,  August  24;  bom  in  Chester,  Vt., 
1819.  Taught  in  the  iniblic  schools  of  Cambridge  from  1843  to  1879.  Pub- 
lished various  works. 

BcKROioHs,  Gkorge  Stol'kton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Octo- 
Ik.  r  22;  b(»m  in  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  January  0,  1855.  Graduate  of  Princeton  in 
IS?: J  and  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  Professor  at  Amherst 
from  1886  to  1^1)2,  when  ho  bcv-ame  president  of  Waba.sh  College,  and  after 
retiring  from  that  office  accepted  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  language  and 
literature  at  Oberlin. 
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Capex,  Edward,  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  October  20;  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
October  20,  1821.  Graduate  of  Harvard  in  1843  and  of  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  1845.  Was  secretary  of  the  Boston  school  board  and  librarian  of 
th'-  public  libraries  in  Boston  and  Haverliill  for  fort>'-8even  years,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  retiring  the  oldest  librarian  in  the  State. 

Chase,  Milton,  in  Boston,  May  19;  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  July  13,  1832. 
Graduate  of  IJartmouth  in  1856.  Read  law,  taught  in  the  Lowell  high  school. 
Was  prhicipal  of  the  Adams  schtxil  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  from  1857  to  1864. 
Later  was  in  charge  of  the  Davis  school  in  Newton  for  two  years.  In  1866 
be<*ame  master  of  Dudley's  boys'  school  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  until 
liK)l. 

Chittenden,  Albert  Jerome,  in  New  Marl}x>ro.  Ma^s.,  February  4;  lK>m  in 
Wcstbrook,  Conn.,  July  26,  1838.  Graduate  of  Rii>on  College,  Wis.,  in  1868, 
and  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary*  in  1874.  Was  nominateil  suiH7rintend- 
ent  of  public  instruction.  Taught  in  Wheaton  College,  111.  Engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  in  the  South.     Was  author  of  several  works. 

Clarke,  Stephen  Watkins,  March  13,  at  Si)eneeriK)rt,  N.  Y.;  lx)m  in  Naples, 
N.  Y.,  April  2i,  1810.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  1837.  Taught  in  Groton, 
N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere.     Published  several  works  on  grammar  and  language. 

Cogswell,  George,  in  Bradford,  Mitss.,  April  21 ;  bom  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1808.  Graduate  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1830.  Was  for 
fifty  years  trustee  of  Bradford  Academy.  Received  his  A.  M.  degree  from 
Dartmouth.  Was  eminent  in  hi.s  profession  and  in  his  general  relations  to 
•     the  public. 

Cook,  Joseph,  in  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  June  24;  bom  in  the  same  town  January 
20,  1808.  Ho  studicMl  at  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  and  at 
Yale  from  1858  to  1861,  when  illness  inteiTnpte<l  his  studies;  later  he  entered 
Harvard  as  a  junior,  and  gra,duated  in  1805.  T(K)k  the  full  course  and  a  two 
years'  post-graduate  (course  at  Andover  Theologiciil  Seminary.  Supplied  sev- 
eral pulpits.  Studied  at  Halle,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg,  also  traveled 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Europe.  In  1874,  while  residing  in  Bost<m,  began  giv- 
ing his  well-known  Monday  lectures,  which  continued  through  several  sea- 
sons l^efote  large  audiences.  From  1880  to  18S2  he  was  engaged  in  making  a 
tour  of  Great  Britain,  India,  Japan,  and  Australia,  and  in  a  journey  of  more 
than  two  years  averaged  more  than  one  address  on  every  other  working  day 
while  on  land.  In  1895,  on  a  second  tour  of  the  world,  with  his  wife,  he  was 
interrupted  by  sudden  illness  in  Australia.  His  last  public  ap].x?arance  v.-as 
at  Haverhill,  March  20,  1901.  Was  made  LL.  D.  by  Harvard  in  1892.  Was 
a  member  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  London.  He  pul^lished  Biology,  Trans- 
cendentalism, Orthodox^',  Conscience,  Heredity,  Marriage,  Labor,  Socialism, 
Occident,  Religious  Perils,  and  Defenses  of  the  Lord's  Day.  He  etliteil  Our 
Day  from  1888  to  1895. 

Crocker,  Maroaret  Elkaxor  (RiiOL)Ks).in  Now  York  City,  DecemlxT  1;  lx>m 
in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  February  25, 18*2;j.  Joine<l  her  husband  in  large  chari- 
ties and  in  beautifying  the  city  of  Sacramento.  Gave  works  of  art  valued  at 
§500,000  and  a  fine  school  building  to  tliat  city,  and  endowed  an  old  ladies* 
home  in  New  York  City. 

ClTRRY,  RoiuxT,  Ph.  D..  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  Deceml)er  LS;  bom  in  Murraysville, 
Pa.,  Jmie  H,  18*21.  Graduate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  in  1848. 
Became  princijml  of  West  Newton  Academy,  the  normal  school  at  Mansfield, 
and  New  Brighton  Female  Seminary.  In  1 873  was  deputy  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania.  Afterguards  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Nebraska. 
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Daggett,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hilx.,  in  Wyoming,  October  2.  She  was  engaged  in  edu- 
cating the  colored  jwoplc  under  General  Butler.  She  published  the  Heathen 
Woman's  Friend,  the  organ  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chui*ch.  She  founded  the  Jesse  Leo  home  in  Alaska, 
and  promoted  the  Lyndon  Home  for  Indians  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Dk  Guoot,  Mrs.  Ann  B.,  in  Mount  Tabor,  N.  J.,  July  10;  bom  in  Mendham,N.  J., 
February  28, 1813.  Aided  in  establishing  a  home  for  the  friendless  in  New- 
ark, and  established  the  Boylan  Home  for  the  educiition  of  colored  children 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dknfield,  Lewis  E.,  in  Waverly,  Mass.,  March  23;  bom  in  Westboro,  Mass., 
September  26,  1854.     Taught  in  Fairfax,  Vt.,  and  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

De  Puy,  W.  H.,  D.  D.,  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  September  4;  l>om  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
(>i*tober  31,  1821.  Graduate  of  Syracuse  University  in  1845.  Agent  of  the 
collego  and  professor.     Was  the  author  of  several  books. 

Dickinson,  Flavkl  A.,  in  New  Mexico,  Januarj'  22;  bom  January  8,  1820,  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1841.  Taught  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  and  Fayette  and  Pulaski,  Tenn. 

Dickinson,  John  W.,  in  Newton ville,  Mass.,  February  16;  lx)m  in  Chester.  Mass., 
October  24,  1827.  Graduate  of  Williams  College  in  1852.  Taught  in  West- 
field  Normal  School  from  1852  to  1877,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Joseph  White 
Jis  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Was  an  indefatigable  worker 
along  the  lines  of  developing  the  normal  instruction  of  teachers  and  making 
efficient  the  system  of  the  State  in  raising  up  good  citizens.  His  opinions 
were  greatly  respected  throughout  the  State.  He  was  chairman  of  the  local 
city  committee  and  was  asscx^iated  with  the  Emers<^)n  School  of  Orat<^ry. 

DoHERTY,  Rev.  Daniel  H.,  S.  J.,  in  Boston,  January  15;  bom  August  3,  1858. 
Graduate  of  Boston  College  1872.  Taught  in  Woodstock,  Md.,  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  and  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester. 

Donnelly,  Ignatius,  in  Minneapolis,  January  1;  l)om  in  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1831.  Educated  in  the  public  schools.  Attemi^ted  to  phow  Bacon  as 
the  author  of  Shakespeare.  In  Congress  was  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  advocated  the  planting  of  trees  by  the  Government. 

Dresser,  Alvin  C,  at  Portland,  Me.,  April  26;  lx)rn  December  0,  1806,  at  Stand- 
ish,  Me.  Graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1888.  He  was  principal  of  Gould's 
Academy,  Bethel:  of  the  Rockland  High  School,  and  of  Brighton  Academy. 
Later  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Duffield,  John  T.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Princeton,  N.  J..  April  10;  bom  in  McCon- 
nellsburg,  Pa.,  February  19,  1823.  Graduate  of  Princeton  College  in  1811. 
He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  184 1,  and  in  1845  was  appointixl 
tutor  of  Greek  in  Princeton.  From  1847  to  1854  was  atljunct  i)rofe3s<^)r  of 
mathematics  at  Princeton,  and  in  1854  was  api)ointed  to  a  full  professorsliip. 
He  was  an  abundant  contributor  to  religious  literature,  and  served  as  pastor 
of  the  Second  PreH])yterian  Church  and  president  of  the  lx)ard  of  trust^.'Oo  of 
Princeton  College. 

Eaton,  James  Webster,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  1;  \x)m  in  Albany,  May  14, 
1856.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1870.  Taught  Latin  and  German  in  the  Albany 
Boys'  Academy.  Was  a<lniitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  1882.  Wiis  pro- 
fessor of  law  m  Columbia  University.  Was  district  attorney  of  Albany 
County  for  three  years.  In  1889  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Albany  Law 
School.  From  1895  was  treasurer  of  the  school;  Was  lecturer  in  B^xston 
University  Law  School.  He  published  a  number  of  works  on  law  and  was 
editor  of  American  Bankruptcy  Reiwrts.  Was  long  a  member  of  committee 
on  law  reform  of  the  State  Bar  Association. 
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EvARTS,  William  Maxwell,  LL.  D.,  in  New  York  City,  February  28;  bom  in 
Boston  Fobniary  G,  1S18.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1886.  Was  grandson  of  Roger 
Sherman.  Taught  school  in  Windsor,  Vt.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  in  1841,  In  1849  was  appointed  United  States  district  attorney.  He 
prosec'utcil  the  Cuban  filibusters,  afterwards  conducted  the  Leuimon  slave 
case.  Was  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  18(K).  Was  at 
first  for  William  H.  Seward,  and  finally  moved  to  make  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  unanimous.  Was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1885.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  was  engageil  in  most  important  legal  cases,  visited  England 
and  France  semiofficially,  and  was  the  principal  counsel  for  the  defense  of 
President  Johnson  in  18(i8;  was  afterwards  made  Attorney-General.  In  1871 
was  cornipel  for  the  Oovenmicnt  in  prosecuting  the  Alabama  claims.  He  was 
counsel  for  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  noted  trial;  his  summing  up  lasted 
eight  days.  In  1877  lie  was  the  leading  coimsel  of  his  party  in  the  decision 
which  made  Mr.  Hayes  President,  and  began  to  i>ublish  the  consular  reports. 
In  1881  he  was  delegate  to  the  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris. 
He  delivered  many  orations  on  noted  public  occasions.  Was  trustee  of  the 
Southern  education  fund.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Calvary  Protestant 
Episcoi)al  Church. 

Faulhabkr,  Oscar,  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  6;  bom  in  Isny,  Wurttcmberg, 
in  1832.  Was  educated  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  Received  his  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Perfecte<l  his  mastery  of  French  in 
France.  After  a  short  residence  in  England,  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  instructor  in  German  and  French  at  Harvanl  and  professor  of  the  same 
languages  at  Phillii)s  Exeter  Academy  from  1874  to  1893,  when  he  resigned. 
He  afterwards  taught  in  Robinson  Seminary  at  Exeter. 

Fee,  John  G.,  LL.  D.,  Presbyterian  clergj-man,  in  Berea.  Ky.,  January  11;  bom 
in  Bracken  County,  Ky.,  September  9,  1816.  Graduate  of  Augusta  College, 
Augusta,  Ky.,  and  also  studied  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Lane 
Seminary,  Ciiicinnati,  where  he  became  so  ardent  an  abolitionist  that  on 
returning  homo  in  184-4  he  incurred  his  father's  lasting  anger  by  selling  all  his 
pos^osnons  and  buying  one  of  liis  father's  sb.ves  and  sotting  her  free.  He 
then  removed  to  Lewis  County  and  there  began  his  evangelistic  work.  The 
presbytery  sought  to  suppress  him.  He  suffered  many  indignities.  He  was 
fired  at  in  his  doorway.  An  assistant  was  flogged  in  his  presence.  While  he 
was  preaching  at  College  Hill  a  mob  of  sixty  surrounde<l  the  house  with  pis- 
tols and  guns.  He  was  dragged  out  and  a  man  with  a  rope  swore  that  he 
would  hang  him  if  he  did  not  leave  the  county.  But  Fee  persisted  in  his 
work  and  went  on  preaching,  imarme<l  and  unafraid.  In  1848  the  American 
Missionary  Association  came  to  his  aid  with  $200  a  year.  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
who  had,  in  1853,  bought  a  large  tra<'t  of  land  in  the  Kentucky  mountains 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  forever  free  from  slavery,  asked  Fee  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  district.  Fee  accepted  and  began  the  foundation  of 
Bcrea  College,  open  to  all  without  regard  to  sex  or  color,  which  has  now  more 
than  {^00  students.  Mobs  repeatedly  threatened  to  break  it  up,  and  the  mem- 
bcro  of  the  colony  were  driven  from  their  homes,  but  the  work  prospered  in 
their  hands.  He  built  sch'xilhouses  in  the  counties  around,  which  were  some- 
times destrov'ed  by  fire.     He  irved  to  see  opposition  turned  to  favor. 

Fellows,  Gko.  Stevens,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  August  2G;  lM>rn  in  Galvestx^n,  Tex.^ 
NovemlxT  4,  1859.  Graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1884.  Teacher  at  Mon- 
son,  professor  in  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  and  teacher  in  the  high 
8ch<)<  1,  Washington,  D.  C.  After  teaching  v/as  engaged  in  mining  onyx  in 
Muw  Mexico. 
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Flsk,  Franklin  W.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Chicago,  HI.,  July  4;  bom  in  Hopkinton, 
N.  H. ,  February  16, 1820.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1849.  Was  four  years  profes- 
mr  in  tbe  seminary  at  Beloit,  Wis.  Was  appointed  professor  at  Chicago 
Tlieological  Seminary  in  1858,  which  jwsition  he  held  until  1900,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  incumbency.  Acted  as 
pastor  and  served  in  various  pulpits.  Was  author  of  a  manual  of  preaching, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  religious  public.  Olivet,  Yale,  and  Beloit  colleges 
honored  him  with  doctorates.  After  resignation  from  his  professorship  was 
made  professor  emeritus. 
.  FiSKE,  John,  LL.  D. ,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ,  July  4;  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  March 
30,  1842.  Graduate  of  Harv'ard  in  1863,  and  of  Harvard  Law  School  in  1865. 
Lectured  on  ].)ositive  philosophy  at  Harvard  in  1869,  and  the  following  year 
was  an  instructor  in  that  institution;  was  assistant  librarian  from  1872  to 
1879,  and  was  afterwards  made  member  of  the  board  of  overseers.  In  1881  he 
began  an  annual  course  of  lectures  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  He 
lectured  (m  American  history  at  University  College,  London,  in  1879,  and 
before  the  Royal  Institution  in  1880.  After  1871  he  delivered  hundreds  of 
lectures  in  the  United  Stat3s  and  Great  Britain.  He  became  a  prominent 
exiMDunder  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  published  numerous  historical  and 
philosophical  works.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Appleton's  Cyclopc3dia  of 
American  Biograpliy. 

FiSKE,  Lewis  R.,  D.  D.,  in  Michigan,  February;  bom  at  Penfield,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1825.  Graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  in  1850.  Professor  in  Albion  College 
and  then  in  State  Normal  School,  and  in  1856  in  the  Agricultural  College,  from 
which  he  entered  the  ministry  in  1863;  became  president  of  Albion  College  in 
1878,  which  oflSce  he  held  until  his  death. 

Foster,  Frederick  F.,inWeare,  N.  H.,  January  18;  born  in  Winthrop,  Me., 
Noveml)or  3.  1843.  Graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1865.  Devoted  himself  to 
teaching  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  Was  very  able  in 
mathematics:  and  languages. 

Foster,  Richard  B.,  D.  D.,  in  Okarche,  Okla.,  March  30:  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H./ 
Octol)er  25.  1826.  Graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1851.  Engaged  in  teaching  at 
Jacksonville,  111.  Was  a  free-soiler,  and  in  1856  one  of  John  Brown*s  com- 
pany at  Fort  Titus,  where  a  cannon  was  first  fireii  in  a  free-soiler's  fight.  In 
1862  enlisted  in  the  First  Nebraska  Regiment,  and  afterwards  became  first 
lieutenant  in  tlie  Sixty-third  Colored  Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  at  the  battle  of  Palmetto  Ranch,  May  25, 
1865,  said  to  have  been  the  last  battle  of  the  war  in  vrhich  cannon  were  used. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  established  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
a  school  for  f  reedmen.  In  1872  he  resigned  and  entered  the  ministry  as  a  Con- 
gregational pastier  in  Kansas.  From  1890  to  1801  was  county  sui)erintendent 
of  schools.     From  189f)  to  1890  taught  in  Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma. 

Gardner,  Anna,  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  February;  lx)rn  there  January  25,  1816. 
Was  of  Quaker  ancestry.  When  a  girl  read  the  Liberator  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  antislavery  cause.  In  1841  published  the  call  for  the  first  anti- 
slaver>'  raiH^>ting  in  Nantucket,  at  which  Frederick  Douglass  made  his  first 
public  si>eech  iiiid  ele<.*trified  his  audience.  She  delivered  many  lectures  in 
the  years  imuiodiately  preceding  the  civil  war,  and  after  the  war  taught  in 
the  frecHlnien's  t<*hools  in  Virjniiia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Published 
a  work  of  prose  and  i)oetry  entitled  Harvest  Gleanings. 

Gillespie,  Mrs.  ErjZABETH  D.,  in  Phihvlolphia,  Octolxjr  13;  born  there  January 

5, 1821:  gveat-«;raiHlaughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin.     Sui)ervised  hospital  for 

wounded  soldiers  in  the  civil  war     At  the  Centennial  she  was  efficient  on  th» 
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committee  securing  money  and  erecting  and  furnishing  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing. Was  active  among  the  i)oor  in  Europe.  Led  in  organizing  the  Colonial 
Dames.  Was  interested  in  litigation  to  set  aside  the  trusts  provided  for  in  the 
will  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  failed. 

GoBRECHT,  William  H.,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  19;  bom  in  Philadelphia 
March  17,  1828.  Graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  March  7,  1849. 
Was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  until  he  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 
f  3ssorship.  He  rendered  important  service  in  the  line  of  his  profession  during 
the  war,  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  18G6  with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. After  the  war  he  served  as  professor  in  a  medical  college  in 
Ohio,  and  later  was  referee  surgeon  in  the  Pension  Office. 

GooDALE,  J.is.  H.,  at  Monticello,  N.  Y.:  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Was 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  i>oor;  suix>rintende<l  building  the  county  insane 
asylum  and  established  the  Children's  Home  in  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Graham,  Rev.  Robert,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  20;  bom  in  Liverpool.  Eng- 
land, Augurit  14,  1822.  Graduate  of  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  in 
1847.  Taught  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio;  was  president  of  Hamilton  Female 
College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  from  18(J9  to  1875:  pn>fe8sor  in  Kentuck>'  University 
from  1875  to  1897,  and  professor  emeritus  from  1897  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

Grken,  Thomas  Porter,  in  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  July  4;  bom  in  Auburn,  Mass., 
August  11,  1818.  Graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1836.  Was  mainly 
devoted  to  teaching;  ^ught  in  Connect titrut,  Massachusetts,  and  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  eugaged  in  mercantile  business. 

Haile,  W.  JI.,  at  Springfield,  February  13;  bom  in  Cheetei'field,  N.  H.,  Sei)tem- 
ber  28,  :t8;J3.  Graduate^f  Dartmouth  in  1856.  In  the  State  legislature  and 
eLsewhere  promoted  education.     Was  mayor  of  Springfield. 

HaI'^.,  Horace  M.,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  October  24;  bom  in  Hollis,  N.  H.,  March  6, 
1833.  Graduate  of  Union  College  in  ly56.  Taught  in  New  York  and  in 
Niishville,  Tfnn.  Was  county  suxwrinleiident  in  Colorado,  and  from  1873  to 
1870  Territorial  sui)erinteudent  of  public  instruction;  while  holding  the  latter 
office  he  drew  the  bill  which  became  the  fundamental  8ch(X)l  law  of  Colorado 
uiK)n  its  admission  as  a  State;  in  1887  was  matle  president  of  the  State  L^ni- 
versity. 

Hall,  Fitz  Edward,  LL.  D.,  in  Suffolk,  England,  February  1;  bom  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  1825.  Graduated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1842  and  at 
Harvard  in  18-16.  W:is  professor  in  India,  and  in  King's  College,  London. 
Was  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar. 

Haruinoton,  B.  T.,  in  Westchester,  N.  Y..  Deceml>er  13;  bom  in  Heath,  Mass., 
June  1,  1826.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  1852.  Was  a  teacher  for  over  fifty 
years. 

Hakkison,  Benjamin,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  13:  l)orn  in  Northbend,  Ohio, 
August  20,  1833.  Graduate  of  Miami  University  in  1852.  Studied  and  after- 
wards practice<l  law.  In  1860  was  elected  rei>ortor  of  the  State  sui^reme  court. 
Was  colonel  in  the  civil  war;  disdnguislicd  himself  in  various  battles.  Wtis 
memlx?r  of  the  Mis.sissippi  River  Commission.  Was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  took  his  s*\at  March  4,  1881.  Was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories.  Secured  the  i)ai>«age  of  laws  for  Alaska.  Was  noted 
as  an  able  debater.  Was  inaugurated  as  twenty-third  Pn^sident  of  the  United 
States  March  4, 1881).  His  administration  was  noted  for  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
can interests  abroad  and  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  prosi>erity  at  home. 
In  1892  was  renominated  for  President  and  was  defeated.  Resnuied  the  prac- 
tice of  law.    Delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Stanford  University.     Was 
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counsel  in  international  cases.  Was  appointed  member  of  The  Hague  peace 
conference.  Gave  much  time  to  church  and  beneficent  work.  Se  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  creed  revision  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church. 

Hkrhick,  Henry  Justus,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  28;  bom  in  Aurora,  Ohio, 
January  30,  1833.  Graduate  of  Williams  in  1858.  Was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Army.  Was  a  prisoner  in  Libby,  and  after  parole  took  part  in  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea.  After  the  war  settled  in  practice  in  Cleveland  and  became 
professor  of  medicine  in  Western  Reserve  University,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death.    Stood  high  in  his  professi  :n. 

Hertzoo,  J.  G..  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  12;  bom  in  Bechtheim,  Ger- 
many. January  2,  1831.  Educated  there.  Teacher  of  languages  from  1860  to 
18G4  in  La  Salle  College.  Philadelphia,  and  from  1877  until  his:death  princijxal 
of  a  private  school. 

HiLDER,  F.  F..  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  20;  bom  in  England.  Was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby,  and  entered  the  Indian  service.  He  afterwards  came  to  this 
country.  His  geographical  eminence  attracted  attention  and  he  was  active 
in  promoting  education  in  this  line.  He  visited  the  Philippines  in  the  interest 
of  ethnology,  made  valuable  collections,  and  furnished  interesting  information. 

Hrs'TON,  Richard  J.,  in  London,  England,  December  20;  bom  there  in  1880. 
Removed  to  the  United  States  in  1851 .  Worked  at  his  trade  of  mason ;  became 
toi)ographical  engineer;  was  journalist,  lawyer,  and  author.  Traveled  in  the 
South  as  the  Confederacy  was  forming,  and  saw  Jefferson  Davis  inaugurated. 
He  served  through  the  civil  war;  participated  in  the  Cuban  uprising  in  1870. 
In  1880,  as  a  labor  expert,  wrote  for  the  Labor  Bureau  and  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  education  and  labor.    Was 'an  ardent  abolitionist. 

HoixiE,  J.  A.,  at  Lincoln  University,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  June  23:  lx>m  in 
Philadelphia,  1831.  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1851.  and 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1856.  Was  missionary  instructor  in 
Brazil.    In  1803  became  professor  at  Lincoln  University. 

HoFFOHD,  William  R.,  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  January  31;  horn  May  8,  18J^3.  in 
Leliigh  County,  Pa.  Graduate  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1855. 
Teacher  at  Mochanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  Muhlenberg  College.  Was  active  in 
the  ministry. 

HoGAN,  J.  B.,  in  Paris,  France,  Septeml^er  30;  bom  in  Ireland  June  24,  1839. 
Was  a  meml)er  of  the  Sulpician  Community.  In  188-1  was  installed  director 
of  St.  John's  Theological  Seminary  in  Brighton,  Mass.  In  1889  became  head 
of  the  divinity  school  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  but  returned 
afterwards  to  Brighton. 

HoLMAN,  David  S.,  in  Bangor,  Me.,  May  13;  l>om  in  Milo,  Me.,  in  1826.  He  was 
a  sldllful  microscopist,  and  became  widely  known  through  the  Holman  life- 
slides.  In  1870  l:)e<-anie  connected  with  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
and  was  for  f<jurteen  years  ac^tuary  of  the  society.  He  established  at  the 
institute  a  school  of  stenograi)hy  and  t>T)ewriting.  He  afterwards  taught 
these  branches  at  Girard  College.  Was  employed  in  the  oil-testing  laborato- 
rie.i  of  the  Atlantic  lielining  Company,  and  while  there  devised  his  *'  viscosi- 
meter."     He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

HooPFiR,  Edward  W.,  LL.  D.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  25.  Graduate  of  Har- 
vard in  1859.  Served  in  the  Union  Army.  Became  bursar  and  treasurer  of 
the  college  and  dischargetl  the  duties  with  skill  and  success. 

Hopkins,  George  Olxky,  at  Chepachet,  R.  I.,  December  30;  l)om  in  Scituate, 
H.  I.,  January  20,  1835.     Graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1801.     Taught  at 
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WcKxlstook,  Dauielson,  uiid  Mystic,  Conn.  Taught  also  in  Maine,  and  was 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Rhode  Island. 

Hopkins,  Samuel  M.,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  October  29;  bom  in  Geneseo,  N,  Y., 
August  8,  18l;>.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  1832.  Studied  at  Auburn  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminaries.  Was  tutor  at  Hobart  College.  In  1847 
Ix'came  professor  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained  fifty- 
four  years.  Was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  St. 
Louis  in  18G0. 

HoYT,  LkwisT.,  in  Germany,  August  2:  l)om  in  Connecticut.  Made  beiiuests 
in  behalf  of  hospitals,  asylums,  the  blind,  and  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children. 

HuiDEKOPER,  Rush  Shippen.  M.  D.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17;  bom  in 
Moiidville,  Pa.,  May  3,  1854.  Graduate  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1877,  and  at  the  National  Veterinary  School.  Alfort,  France, 
in  1882.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  lM3came  dean  of  the  veterinary 
deiMirtment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  professor  in  the  New  York 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgery.  Served  in  the  Spanish  war  as  surgeon  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Jac'Kson,  Francis  A.,  LL.  D.,  in  Overbrook,  Pa..  April  4;  born  in  Northxmiber- 
land.  Pa.,  March  20,  1830.  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
18 18.  In  1855  he  l)egan  service  with  the  University  as  adjunct  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek:  in  18C4  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin,  which  chair  he 
occui»iod  until  his  death. 

Jame-S,  Gharlks  Sextox,  Ph.  D.,  at  Caacmle,  Mont.,  June  8;  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia, February  9,  1821.  Gradimte  of  Brown  University  in  1843.  Taught  in 
Phila<lelphia,  and  in  1851  l)ecame  i)rofessor  at  Bucknell  University,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1882  IxH-ame  president  of  Monongahela  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Was  engaged  in  e<.lucational  work  all  his  active  life. 

JAME.S,  n.  M.,  August  5,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  born  at  Troy,  Ohio,  March  3, 
1H37.  Graduate  of  Williams  in  1801.  Tciicher  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Jaxks,  Lewis  G.,  in  Greenacre,  Me.,  St^ptemlx^r  5;  bom  in  Pro\-idence,  R.  I., 
February  19,  1844.  Received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  fi'om  Brown  University. 
Was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Ethical  Association  from  1885  to  1896, 
instmctor  in  hi.story  in  Adelphi  Ac^lemy  in  1804  and  1895,  and  lecturer  on 
sociology'  in  the  S^ihool  of  Political  Science,  Brooklyn,  from  1893  to  1896.  In 
1890  became  director  of  the  (Cambridge  C<-)nference  and  the  Monsalvat  School 
of  Comparative  Rc'ligion,  and  in  1889  president  of  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion.    He  i)ublished  various  b(K>ks. 

Joiixsox,  WiLBUP.,  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  February  9:  ])orn  in  New  York,  March 
1 ,  1 83 1 .     Graduate  of  Yale  in  1  s-iG.    Taught  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Kent,  A.  E.,  at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  January  8;  l)orn  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  SeptemlK^r  1, 
1830.  In  1HX5  furnished  funds  for  the  erei'tion  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, and  in  his  will  left  a  liberal  l>e<iuest  for  its  enlargement. 

KiX(i.  Ci.AUEXCE,  in  Ph(X?nix,  Ariz.,  Dec^^mber  24:  }>om  in  Newj^ort,  R.  I.,  Janu- 
ary (5.  IS42;  H(?  was  for  thre<^  years  under  Professor  Wlutney  in  the  California 
j^i-ological  survey.  He  made  the  first  survey  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Under 
the  United  Stiites  ho  was  occupied  hve  years  (18(>7  to  1872)  in  making  the 
•*  survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel."  He  dete<'ted  the  effort  to  salt  certain  lands 
with  diamonds.  He  originalx'd  and  pr<»mot<Hl  the  jilan  for  a  permanent 
KejH'.iriral  bureau,  and  aft^rr  its  estiiblishment  served  for  three  years  as  its 
lu^id.     Was  a  iaemT>er  <)f  the  National  Acailemv  of  Sciences. 
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Ki.EixsoRGE,  J.  A. ,  Ph.  D. ,  at  Denver,  March:  bom  in  Iowa.  Received  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  Jena,  Germany.  Graduated  at  Cedar  Falls  Normal  School,  and 
his  short  life  was  specially  devoted  to  normal  instruction.  Was  called  to  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
in  charge  of  Training  School  and  i)edagogy  of  the  normal  school  at  Greeley, 
Colo.     Was  a  young  man  of  great  promise. 

Kyle,  Jas.  II.,  in  Al^erdeen,  S.  Dak.,  July  1;  bom  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  January  24, 
1854  Graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1878,  and  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1883.  Devoted  himself  to  educational  and  pastoral  work  in 
Utah  and  Colorado.  Was  elected  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  1890,  and  was 
reelected  in  1897.     Was  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Lay,  John  Foote,  September  27,  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  l)om  in  Bata\da,  May  1, 1822. 
Graduate  of  Yale  in  1841.  Studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844. 
Was  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for  nine  years,  trustee  of  Batavia 
union  school,  and  an  active  member  of  the  committee  which  superintended 
the  erection  of  its  fine  building,  completed  in  1874.  Was- afterwards  appointed 
regents'  examiner  at  the  school. 

Leavenworth,  Abel  E.,  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  June  3;  bom  in  Charlotte,  Vt.,  1828. 
Graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1852,  and  became  principal  of 
Bolivar  (Mo.)  Academy.  In  1855  took  charge  of  Hinesburg  (Vt.)  Academy. 
Was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  State  School  Journal  and  principal  of  the 
West  Brattleboro  Academy  from  1859  to  1802,  when  he  enlisted  as  sergeant 
in  the  Ninth  Vermont  Volunteers.  Was  appointed  captain  in  18C4.  From 
1863  was  assistant  insx)ector-general  of  Wistar  *8  brigade  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general  until  1805.  After  the  war  was  again  principal  of  Hinesburg  Academy 
and  later  of  Beaman  Academy.  In  1874  took  charge  of  the  normal  sc4iool  at 
Randolph,  Vt.,  and  in  1881  of  Castleton  Seminary  and  Normal  School.  For 
two  years  was  president  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Vermont. 

Le  Conte,  Joseph,  LL.  D.,  in  Yosemito  Valley,  Cal.,  July  0;  lx)m  in  Liberty 
County,  Ga.,  February  20,  1823.  Graduate  of  the  University  of  CJeorgia  in 
1841  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  18-i5.  Began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  but  left  it  to  enter  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard, 
where  he  studied  the  natural  sciences  and  geology  under  Louis  Agassiz,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1851.  Spent  some  time  with  Agassiz  in  exploring 
the  reefs  and  keys  of  Florida.  In  1852  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  science 
in  Oglethori)e  College,  but  resigned  in  1853  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the 
University  of  G^>orgia.  In  1850  l)ecame  professor  of  geology  and  natural  his- 
tory in  South  Carolina  College,  where  he  remaine<l  until  1802,  when  college 
work  was  abandoned.  During  the  war  was  chemist  in  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment laboratory  and  in  the  niter  and  mining  bureau  in  Colimilda,  S.  C. 
In  1800  again  btxiame  professor  in  South  Carolina  College,  butt^vo  years  later 
joined  the  original  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  ^s  i>rofess<>r  of 
geology,  boUmy,  and  natural  history,  which  cliair  he  held  until  his  death. 
Was  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  of  Geology. 

LiNSLEY,  Joseph  H.,  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  February  17;  lx)m  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  May 
20,  185J).  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont  in  the  medical  department 
in  18S0.  Was  lecturer  on  physiologj'  and  instructor  in  microscopy  and  chem- 
istry in  that  institution.  Was  appointed  instructor  in  clinical  microscopy  in 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  and  became  director  of  lal)ora- 
tories  in  St.  Luke's  and  Presbyterian  hospitals.  Later  was  professor  in 
University  of  Vermont. 
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Lyox,  Applktox  p.,  in  Monnt  Vernon,  N.  Y..  November  27;  bom  in  Elrie,  Pa., 
Jnne  12,  1840.  At  IG  was  tntor  in  a  normal  school.  Lebanon.  Ohio,  and  later 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  same  school.  He  studied  at  Brown,  at 
Amherst,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Was  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  stndent^  and  botanists.  His  library  was  one  of  the  best  botanical  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  much  used  for  reference.  It  contained  at  the 
time  of  hid  death  22.000  books  and  pamphlets  and  a  collection  of  OGo.OOO  classi- 
fied pictures  of  plants,  with  texts,  to  compile  which  took  Professor  Lyon  and 
Ids  wife  twelve  years. 

Mapes,  Walteu  Decker,  July  30,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y;  b<im  in  Matamoras,  Pa., 
September  26,  l«6;i.  Graduate  of  Williams  CoUege  in  1886.  Was  instructor 
at  Williams  one  year;  at  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  for  twelve  years, 
and  the  last  year  of  his  life  taught  at  Erasmus  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Markoe.  Thomas  M.,  M.  D..  at  East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  August  26;  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia September  13,  1819.  Graduate  of  Princeton  in  1836  and  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  18^^11.  Was  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  latter  institution  for  thirty  years  (1860  to  1890). 

Marshall,  John  P.,  in  Medford,  Mass..  Fe])ruary  5;  bom  at  Kingston,  N.  H., 
August  11, 1823.  Gra<luate  of  Yale  in  1844.  Taught  in  Effingham,  N.  H., 
and  in  Chelsea  and  Dan  vers,  Miiss.  In  18i>4  became  professor  in  Tufts 
College,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Masskv,  John  E.,  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  April;  bom  in  Spottsylvania  County 
April  2, 1819.  Studied  at  the  Friends'  School;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  later 
was  ordained  Baptist  minister.  He  served  eight  years  (1890  to  1898)  as  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

MerhaN',  Thomas,  in  Phila<lelphia  November  19;  bom  in  England  March  21. 1826, 
Ho  was  chiefly  self -educated,  and  was  at  one  time  head  gardener  to  Vernon 
Harcourt,  Islo  of  Wight.  He  came  to  the  Uniteil  States  in  1848;  w>is  active 
in  promoting  education  in  botany  and  horticulture,  and  was  the  first  to  suc- 
cee«l  in  flowering  the  Victoria  regia  in  America.  He  was  for  twenty-thrtre 
years  senior  vice-president  of  the  Philailelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
and  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  Harvai-d  College. 

Meskrvey.  Atwood  Bond,  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Februai-y  21;  bom  in  Appleton, 
Me..  September  ;W),  1831.  Grarluate  of  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1857.  and  of  Nc»w  Hampton  Biblical  School  in  l^r.;). 
Studied  medicine  at  Bowdoin:  was  resident  licentiate  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  class  of  1861,  and  stiidied  at  Brown  University.  Was  ordained 
pa.stor  in  1861.  Was  i)rofessor  at  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution  from 
1S62  to  1867;  principal  of  North wootl  Seminary,  Northwood,  N.  H.,  from 
1863  to  1868,  and  prindiKil  of  New  Hampton  Literary  Institution  from  1868 
to  1808.  Received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Bates  College  in  1873,  and  that 
of  D.  D.  in  1H73.     In  1867  was  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 

MuHiK.  Pktlu  S.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  at  West  Point.  N.  Y.,  February  tO:  bom  in 
Brechin.  Scotland.  March  24, 1839.  Graduate  of  West  Point  in  1803;  reached 
the  rank  of  brigailier-goneral  of  voluuti;i'rs;  w;h  highly  esteeiiUMl  a^^  a  profes- 
sr)r  at  West  Point.  ser\4ng  there  imtil  liis  death.  Was  tlie  author  of  Elements 
of  Wave  Motion  relating  to  Sound  and  Light.  «nd  of  several  other  works. 
Was  a  member  uf  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering 
of  Dartmouth  College. 

LlniLENBEKii,  F.  A.,  D.  D..  in  Reading,  Pa.,  March  21;  Iwini  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
August  25,  I81S.  (Graduate  of  Princeton  in  1><::6.  Professor  at  Frimklin  Col- 
lege. Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  subsociuently  i)resid<'iit  <»f  Mulilenlierg  College  until 
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he  resigned  to  become  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1891  accepted  the  presidency  of  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Myers,  John  A. ,  in  San  Francisco,  April  10.  Graduate  of  Bethany  College,  West 
Virginia.  Studied  at  Berlin.  Was  instructor  at  Bethany  and  at  Butler,  Ind. . 
also  professor  at  the  State  University  of  Kentucky,  which  i)osition  he  resigned 
to  establish  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  West  Virginia. 

Nelson,  Edwin,  in  Amherst,  Maes.,  June  11;  bom  in  Upton,  Mass.,  February  22, 
1828.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  1853.  Taught  on  Long  Island;  was  principal 
of  Amherst  Academy  and  of  Litchfield  (Me. )  Acadejny,  and  teacher  in  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Nkwcomb,  George  W.,  in  Chicago,  April;  bom  in  Putney,  Vt.,  April  13,  1825. 
Graduate  of  Hamilton  College  in  1849.  Taught  in  Sherburne,  Ames,  and 
Utica  academies,  New  York.    He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Newcomb,  Mrs.  Josephine  Lemonie,  in  New  York  City,  in  April;  bom  in  Balti- 
more of  French  descent.  After  the  death  of  her  only  child  she  founded  in  her 
memory  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  girls,  an  adjunct  to 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  She  also  built  in  Lexington,  Va..  a  memo- 
rial chax)el  to  G^n.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

NiCHOii5,  W.  A.,  D. D.,  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  June  2.'5;  bom  at  Buckland,  Mass., 
April  4, 1808.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  1834.  Taught  a  family  school  at  Lake 
Forest  and  published  numerous  works. 

Nicollet.  S.  Euoene,  S.  J.,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  December;  born  in  Paris  July  26, 
18(>4.  Came  to  Now  Orleans  in  1884;  studied  at  Woodstock,  Md.;  taught  in 
Galveston  and  other  places,  and  settled  as  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  Orphan 
Asylum. 

NiNDE,  W.  X.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Detroit,  January  3;  born  in  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
June  21,  1832.  Graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Coim. 
Entered  the  ministry:  was  professor  and  president  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Illinois. 

NoRRLS,  William  F..  M.D.,  in  Philadelphia:  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  Graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861.  Served  as  surgeon  in  the  civil 
war.  Was  professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the  university  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Paddock,  F.  K.,  in  Pit tsfield, Mass..  August  1:  bom  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 19, 1841.  Graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Berksliire  Medical  College  in  1864: 
subsequently  became  dean  of  the  college  faculty. 

Paoe,  John  R.,  M.  D..  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  aged  71.  Was  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Louisiana  and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Baltimore.  Md. 
In  1873  became  professor  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  the  science  of  farm- 
ing.    In  1887  resigned  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  medical  i)rofes8ion. 

Parent,  Mrs.  Makie  (M<:C<>skey),  in  New  Orleans:  born  in  Liverpool.  England, 
1817.  Principal  of  girls'  sc-h(X)l  and  of  Parent's  Academy,  New  Orleans,  and 
later  of  the  College  de  Maria  in  Cuba. 

pKHKiNS,  M.  B.,  M.  D..  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y..  June  18:  bom  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  March  14,  1830.  Studied  chemistry  in  Germany;  taught  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  and  in  Union  College. 

Peukv,  W.  F.,  December  17.  in  Alabama:  bom  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.  Taught  at 
Talladega:  served  in  the  Confederate  army;  engaged  in  agi'icultnre;  removed 
to  Kentucky,  wliert?  he  conducted  a  military  school. 

PiLLi>EURY.  John  S.,  in  Minneapolis,  October  18:  bom  in  Sutton.  N.  H.,  July  29, 
18:28.     Received  a  common  school  education.     After  several  ventures  in  busi- 
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nos^^  he  onjra'^ed  iii  flour  milling  \\4th  his  nephev/,  Charles  A.  Pillsbnry,  in 
Minneapolis.  With  his  l)rothor,  George  A.  Pillsbnry.  ho  furnished,  in  1873. 
the  capital  for  the  flour-milling  firm  of  Charles  A.  Pillshury  &  Co..  which 
l)ecame  world-wnde  in  its  reputation.  In  1863  he  l>ecame  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota;  the  same  year  he  was  electe<l  to  the  State 
senate,  where  he  serve«l  almost  continuously  until  1>^T6,  and  then  three  terms 
as  governor,  until  1882.  He  became  the  watchful  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
university,  esivjcially  using  in  its  behalf  his  official  i)osition  as  State  senator 
and  governor.  The  State  failing  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  university,  he 
aided  it  to  the  extent  of  §250.000.  He  built  a  home  for  aged  women  in  Min- 
ncai)olis,  on  the  East  Side,  and  a  library  there,  and  his  charities  were  numerous. 
He  was  especially  willing  to  help  those  who  strove  to  help  themselves.  He 
erected  a  library  in  his  native  town  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  In 
addition  to  these  l>enefactions  his  gift«  were  immerous  and  unobtrusive. 
IJis  ideas  of  citizenshij)  were  large,  and  he  was  constantly  trying  to  fill  them. 

PoLLOC'K,  Mrs.  Louise,  July  26;  bom  in  Erfurt,  Prussia,  1832.  Was  zealous  in 
the  introduction  of  kindergartens:  for  over  forty  years  was  devoted  to  the 
work  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  translating,  editing, 
teaching,  and  lecturing.  Miss  Susan  Plessner  Pollock  is  her  daughter,  and 
carries  on  her  mother's  work. 

Pope,  Wilt^iam  B.  .  M.  D.  ,  in  Alalmma,  Aiigust,  1001 ;  bom  in  Mobile.  Graduated 
at  the  Medical  C^)lle';e  of  Alabama  in  1834.  Became  eminent  in  me<licine  and 
was  professor  in  the  college. 

Porter,  Samuel,  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  September  2;  bom  there  January  12, 
1810.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1829.  Was  instructor  of  deaf  mutes  at  Hartford 
and  New  York,  and  editor  of  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Was 
for  eighteen  years  professor  in  Gallaudet  Cor.e:^e,  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
which  he  retire<l  as  emeritus  in  1 884. 

Porter,  Tfios.  C,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Easton,  Pa.,  April  27:  bom  in  Alexandria, 
Pa.,  January  22,  1822.  Graduate  of  Lafayette  in  1840  and  of  Princeton  in 
1843.  Was  professor  in  Marshall  College,  Franklin  College,  and  Lafayette 
College;  was  a  prolific  writer. 

Potter,  E.  N.,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  February  6:  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
September  20,  1836.  Graduate  of  Union  College  in  1861  and  of  the  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  in  1862.  Was  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  South  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  from  1862  to  1869;  professor  at  Lehigh  University  from  1869  to  1871, 
and  in  1871  was  electeii  president  of  Union  College.  In  1884  fi^cepted  the 
presidency  of  Hobart  College,  where  he  remained  until  1897. 

Pratt,  Hira3I  A.,  in  Faribault,  Minn. ,  JTovember  22;  born  in  Shutesbury.  Mass., 
January  21,  1819.  Graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  1848.  Taught  at  Sheldon 
Falls,  Mass.,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  Hartford  and  Hightstown, 
N.  J.  Was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Faribault  from  1877  to  1881,  and 
teacher  until  he  retired  from  active  life. 

Raah,  Henry,  in  Belleville,  111.  Was  of  German  descent.  Served  two  years  as 
sui)eriutendent  of  public  instructicm  of  Illinois. 

Ray,  John  W.,  at  Eureka  Springs.  Ark.,  April  12;  lx)m  in  Chester,  N.  H., 
Dec\?niber  23,  1814.  Graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1843;  taught  at  Atkinson, 
Manchester,  Pembroke,  and  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  at  Eastport,  Me.  Later  was 
pastor  in  GolTstown,  N.  H.,  and  elsewhere.  Was  superintendent  of  ?:cl>ools 
in  Manchester. 

Revels,  Hiram  R.  (colored),  in  Aberdeen.  Miss.,  January  16;  lx)rn  in  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  September  1,  1822.     Was  educated  in  the  Friends'  Seminary  in 
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Inuiana.  Was  a  leader  among  the  people;  assisted  in  organizing  colored  regi- 
ments; folLjwed  the  Federal  Anny  to  Jackson.  Miss.  Was  elected  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi 8euat<3  in  18fJ9,  and  to  the  Unit<}<l  States  Senate  in  1870,  being  the  first 
colored  member  of  that  body.  Was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of  Alcorn 
Agricultural  University  for  Negroes,  at  Rodney,  Miss. 

RiGGS,  Elias,  in  Scutari.  Turkey,  January  17;  bom  in  New  Providence,  N.  J., 
November  19,  1810.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  1829,  and  of  Andover  Theo- 
loi^lcal  Seminary  in  1832.  Was  a  missionary  to  Greece  and  Turkey  until  his 
death.  He  prepared  standard  translations  of  the  Bible  in  Armenian  and  Bul- 
garian, and  a  Bible  dictionary  in  Bulgarian.  His  publications  are  found  in 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Turkish  languages.  He  was  a  great  force  in  the 
education  of  those  i)eoples. 

Rounds,  Charle.s  Collins,  Ph.  D.,  in  Farmington,  Me.,  November  9;  bom  at 
S<3uth  Wat<3rford ,  Me. ,  August  15, 1831 .  From  1849  to  1853  he  was  a  printer  in 
Portland,  Boston,  and  Cambridge;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1857. 
Was  principal  of  the  academy  at  South  Paris,  Me.,  from  1857  to  1859.  From 
1859  to  1805  was  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  From  1865 
to  1868  was  teacher  in  the  Edward  Little  High  School,  Auburn,  Me.,  and  was 
principal  there  from  1860  to  1883,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  State  normal  scliool  at  PljTuouth,  N.  H,  Was  at  the  head  of  this 
school  for  thirteen  years,  resigning  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  lecturing  and 
institution  work.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  New  England  Normal  Asso- 
ciation and  of  tlie  normal  department  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. In  1889  was  Stiite  commissioner  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Was  meml>3r  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  from  its 
organization,  its  president  in  1805,  and  member  of  its  committee  of  twelve  on 
rural  schocds.  Dr.  Harris  said  of  him:  *'Ho  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
ablest  of  the  normal  school  instructors  and  lecturers  on  pedagogy;  he  is  a 
deep  thinker  and  of  a  singularly  well-balanced  mind.'' 

Rowland,  H.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  Baltimore,  April  16;  bom  in  Hone6dale,Pa., 
November  27,  1848.  Graduate  of  Renaselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  1891.  After  a  year  employed  in  railroa<l  engineering  l)ecame  a 
teacher  in  Wooster  Colh'ge,  Ohio,  and  later  returned  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Polyt<x'hnic;  in  1875  he  was  electe<l  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  and  was  for  some  months  under  Helm- 
holtz  in  Berlin,  where  he  demonstrated  that  a  mo\4ng  charge  of  statical  elec- 
tricity has  the  same  magnetic  effect  as  a  current.  After  his  return  to  Balti- 
more he  retaine<l  his  ^professorship  until  his  death.  His  researches  and  reports 
cover  more  than  a  hundred  topics. 

Sadtliir,  Benjamin,  in  Atlantic  City;  N.  J.,  April  28;  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Deceml>er  05,  18*23.  From  1862  to  1875  was  principal  of  the  Lutherville  col- 
lege for  women,  and  from  1876  to  1885  was  president  of  Muhlenl^erg  College. 

Saffoui),  T.  H..  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  13;  bom  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  January  6, 
1836.  In  hii}  youth  displaye<l  extraordinary  mathematical  abilities.  Gradu- 
ate<l  from  Harvard  in  V'-^')4,  and  was  then  employed  ten  years  in  the  observa- 
tory there.  Was  connocteil  with  the  United  States  C-oast  Survey,  and  in  1870 
l>ecanK'  proft\ssor  of  astron  >my  at  Williams  College,  where  he  remained  until 
his  doath. 

Salisbuuy,  Edwakd  E.,  LL.  D.,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  5;  l)v>rn  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  April  6,  1814.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1832:  studied  orientiil  lan- 
guages abroad,  and  became  professor  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  in  Yiile;  was 
elected  member  of  the  Asiatic  So<;iety  in  Paris  and  of  other  similar  societies; 
gave  his  valuable  collectir)ns  to  the  Yale  library. 
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Sc'HOTT,  Charles  Anthony,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  ai:  bom  in  Mannheim, 
Grennany,  August  7,  1820.  Graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Carlsruhe 
in  1847  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  A  year  later  camo  to  the  United  States  and 
entered  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  which  he  continued  imtil  his  death. 
Was  memlier  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  represented  the  Govern- 
ment in  international  conferences;  worked  out  the  results  of  many  obsers'a- 
tions  for  the  Survey,  and  greatly  promoted  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  in  the 
United  States. 

Sc'UDDEK,  Horace  E.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  11;  l)om  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1838.  Graduate  of  Williams  in  1858.  Devoted  himself  to  literature, 
especially  for  the  young.  For  eight  years  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Was  author  of  a  life  of  Lowell. 

Sevehy,  James  B.,  at  Colorado  Springs.  March  5;  lx>m  at  Dixfield,  Me..  June  29, 
1840.  Received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Bellcvue  College  in  1873.  Was 
instructor  in  Bt>wdoin  Medical  College. 

Shrarkr,  a.  B.,  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  October  25;  ]x>m  September  18,  1837,  at 
Montgomery,  Pa.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1802.  Was  principal  of  a  classical 
8(*hool  in  Philadelphia  for  seven  years. 

Sill,  John  M.  B.,  in  Detroit,  Mich..  April  6;  bom  in  Black  Rock,N.  Y.,  Novcm- 
l>er  23.  1831.  Graduate  of  Michigan  Normal  School  in  1854;  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  school,  later  princiiuil,  and  afterwards  sui>erintendent  of 
schooh*  at  Detroit.  In  1873  was  minister  resident  and  consul-general  for  the 
United  States  in  Korea. 

Smith,  E.  Kknrick,  in  Poultney.  Vt..  Jimuary  24;  l)om  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H., 
February  12,  1855.  Graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1891  and  of  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  Sc^hool.  Taught  at  Meredith,  Whitefield,  Tilt  on.  and  Penacook, 
N.  H. ,  and  later  devoted  himself  to  medicine. 

Smith,  Richmond  M.,  Ph.  D..  in  New  York  City.  November  11;  bom  in  Troy, 
Ohio.  February  0. 1854.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  1875.  Studieil  in  Germany, 
and  in  1874  was  appointed  instructor  in  Colimibia  College.  Devoted  his  att«n- 
titm  to  economics  and  was  active  in  charity  organizations. 

Sneed,  J.  L.  T..  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  29;  l)om  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  20, 
1820.  Served  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Was  a  judge  of  the  Tennessee 
supreme  court  from  1870  to  1878.  Published  law  reports,  and  was  president 
of  Memphis  Law  School  for  six  years  (1887-189:1). 

Spear.  P.  B.,  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y..  January  25.  For  over  twenty  years  was  con- 
nected witlj  Colgate  University.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Stanlf.y.  Pimjp  E.,  May  19,  in  Lynn,  Mass.;  bom  in  Phillips,  Me..  May  11, 1865. 
Graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1893.  Taught  in  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  and  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  at  the  Friends'  School.  Later  was  devoted  to  oilitorial  work 
until  his  death. 

St.uikwkather,  George  P. ,  in  New  Haven,  March  21 :  bom  in  New  Haven  July  13, 
1872.    Grailuate  of  Yale  in  1891.    Was  professor  in  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

St<x?hin,  Aunek  C.  January  11.  at  Watertown,  Mass.:  hon\  in  Limington,  Me. 
Graduate  of  Bowdoiu  in  1857.  Devote<l  himself  to  teacliin^t  was  school  prin- 
cipal at  Moninouth  and  South  Berwick.  Me.,  and  New  Hampton  and  Pena- 
cook, N.  H. 

Sunderland,  Byrox,  D.  D.,  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Juup  -M):  horn  in  Shoreham,  Vt., 
November  22,  1819.  Grailuate  of  Middlebury  in  18:J-S  and  of  Unit.n  Theo- 
logical Si-minary  in  New  York  City  in  I  Hi:?.  Taught  schrK>l  ior  ;i  time;  was 
installed  Presbyterian  pastor  in  1845.  In  \x'y-\  was  called  to  the  First  Presby- 
ttriaii  Church  of  Washington,  D.  (■.     He  was  twice  chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
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He  was  devoted  to  charitable  and  educational  work,  and  especially  promoted 
the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thayer,  James  H.,  D.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  November  2C.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.;  bom  in 
Boston,  November  7,  1828.  Graduate  of  Harvard  in  1850  nnd  of  Andover  in 
1857.  Was  pastor  for  a  time  and  chaplain  during  the  war  and  afterwards 
professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Was  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  other  learned  associations,  and  Fellow  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Harvard  College.  Was  one  of  the  American  revisers  of  the  BiWe  and 
was  an  extensive  author  of  valuable  works. 

Thoburn.  Isabella,  in  Lucknow,  India,  September  1;  bom  near  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  March  29,  1840.  Educated  at  Wheeling  Female  Seminary.  Was  many 
years  president  of  the  Lucknow  College  for  Women  and  Girls. 

TrrcoMB,  F.  L.,  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  January  19;  bom  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Octo- 
l)er  28,  1862.  Graduate  of  Brown  University  in  1885.  Was  devoted  to  teach- 
ing. Was  State  assayer  in  Rhode  Island  and  school  principal  at  Everett  and 
at  Melrose. 

Tufts.  James,  in  Monson,  Mass.,  April  29:  bom  in  Wardslwrough.  Vt..  Novem- 
bers, 1812.  Graduate  of  Yale  in  1838;  studied  at  Andover.  After  a  short 
pastoral  term  devoted  himself  to  teaching  in  Vermont  and  MafMachuaetts. 
Was  county  sui^erintendent  of  schools  in  Vermont. 

Turner,  Alfred,  at  Montague,  Mass.,  I>ecemlx»r  7;  bom  in  Boston  December  6, 
1869.  Was  school  principal  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  superintendent  of  schf>ols  in 
Rutland.  Vt.,  summer  school  lecturer,  and  superintendent  of  schools  in  Mon- 
tague, Mass.,  imtil  his  death. 

TuTTi^,  JiisEPH  Farram),  D.  D.,  in  Indiana,  June;  born  in  BloomSeld,  N.  J., 
March  12,  1818.  (^atluate  of  Marietta  College.  Ohio,  in  1841.  and  of  Lane 
Tlicological  Seminary  in  1844.  Served  in  two  Presbyterian  pastorate.  Was 
president  of  Wal>a.sh  College  from  1802  until  he  retired  in  1892. 

Vak  Sooy,  Thomas,  D.D.,  February  11,  in  Helena,  Mout.;  bom  in  Indiana,  Feb- 
ruary, 1848.  Graduated  from  the*  Northwestern  University,  and  imm-^iately 
entered  the  ministry;  was  thre  ?  years  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  was  then 
calleil  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Willamette  University,  at  Salem,  Ore^'.,  where 
he  remained  for  elf^ven  years.  In  1891  was  elected  dean  of  the  Portland  Uni- 
versity, at  Portland,  Oreg..  and  during  tho  last  seven  years  was  actini^  presi- 
dent. In  1898  lic^  l)3came  president  of  the  Montami  Wesleyan  University,  c;t 
Ilelena.  Was  a  member  of  the  One  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  Indiana  Volun- 
teers, and  served  in  the  civil  war. 

Very.  Lydia  L.  A.,  in  Siilem,  Mass.,  September  10:  liorn  there  Noveml>er  2, 1823. 
Taught  thirty-fonr  years  in  Salem.     Was  a  ready  writer. 

Web-stkr,  W.  N.,  at  Vineland.  N.  jr.,  Decemlx?r  27.  Was  the  founder  and  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  We]>ster  Military  Institute  at  Norfolk,  Vn., 
and  a  fellow  in  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  donated  about  $2,(K)0  worth  of  l)ooks  as  a  foundation  for  the  public  library 
at  Vineland. 

Whipple,  Hkniiy  B..  D.  D..  at  Faribault.  Minn.,  September  IG;  bom  in  Adams, 
Jefftrscn  County.  N.  Y..  February  15,  1822.  Ill  health  hinderetl  him  from 
taking  a  college  course.  Was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Episcoiwil  Church  in 
IS-IO.  and  i»riest  in  1850.  Was  rtctor  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Chicago. 
Ee.  nme  the  first  liishop  of  Minnesota  in  18.")!).  Promotc^d  the  establishment 
ol  St.  :Mary*f  Hall,  for  girls,  and  the  Shattuck  School  for  Boys  at  Faribault. 
Shf>wed  liow  tho  false  dealings  of  the  whites  led  to  the  Indian  massiu-res  in 
1802.     Bcnme  known  as  the  '*  apostle  to  the  Indians."  ^ 
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White,  GREENOUtni,  afc  Sewaneo,  Tenu.,  July .');  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1803.^ 
"Was  educated  at  Ilar^-ard.  and,gra<luated  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
in  Cambridge  in  1802.  His  only  pastorate  was  at  St.  James  Church,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  180;^-94.  Was  professor  of  English  literature  in  tho  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  1886-87,  and  of  history  and  political  economy 
at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  180:J-04.  He  then  returned  to  Sewaneo, 
and  was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  there  until  his  death.  He  was 
author  of  a  numl)er  of  valuable  books. 

WiiJJAMS,  Alonzo,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  10;  l)om  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  Scp- 
temT)or  14,  1842.  He  worked  in  the  cotton  mills  in  his  youth;  ser\'e<l  for  a 
time  in  the  Union  Army;  gnuiuated  from  Brown  in  1870;  became  professor 
there,  and  in  1892  was  at  the  head  of  the  Germanic  Seminary.  He  was  the 
author  of  technical  works  and  lectures  on  the  mo<lem  languages 

Williams,  W.  G.,  D.  D.,  died  in  December,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Institute  from  its  foundation  in  1844.  As 
an  author  and  e<lucator  he  rendered  the  church  great  service.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ablest  Greek  scholars  in  the  United  States,  and  was  ranked 
with  the  most  leame<l  men  in  the  country. 

Wilson,  E.  H.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  29;  bom  in  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  (October  4,  1839.  Taught  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  and  was  also  sTiiK-rintcndent  of  sch(H)ls. 

WiNO,  Leonard,  in  Denmark,  Iowa,  April  i:^;  bom  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  December 
4, 1872.  Graduate  of  Amhei-st  in  1899.  Was  principal  of  Denmark  Academy 
from  1899  until  his  death. 

Wood,  Clarknce  David,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  7;  bom  in  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. May  20,  1871.  Graduate  of  Amherst  in  188C.  Taught  in  the  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  BnMikljTi:  studied  abroad,  and  aft^r  his  return  to  this  country 
was  instructor  at  Brown  University. 

Wo<^)i)«,  Eliza,  in  New  York  City,  March  8:  bom  in  Belfast.  Ireland,  about  1850. 
Was  assistant  to  Miss  Lydia  T.  Wadleigh  at  the  New  York  City  Normal 
College,  and  suc<;ecHled  her  as  huly  sui)erintendent  and  professor  of  ethics. 

YouMANs,  W.  J.,  M.  D.,  in  Mount  Yemoii,  N.  Y..  April  10:  bom  in  Milton,  Sar- 
at/)ga  County,  N.  Y.,  Octolwr  14.  18:J8.  Graduat^xl  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  University  in  186.*).  Was  actively  asscK^iated  with  his 
brother.  Prof.  Edward  L.  Youmans.  in  the  publication  of  the  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly.  Was  active  in  promoting  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  scientific  education. 

IBOO. 

Becker.  Albert,  professor  of  musit;  and  composer  of  famous  church  music  in 

Berlin,  Germany.     Died  January  10,  1899,  in  Berlin. 
Bekcieu,  Julius,  teacher  in  Leii^zig.  Saxony,  (xcrmany,  editor  of  Piidag.  Revu'3 

and  author  of  educational  works.     Died  June  2,  1^90,  in  Leipzig. 
Beneke,  Albert,  iirincijxil  secondary  school  for  girls,  author  of  a  lanL,niage 

series,  in  Pots«lam,  Prussia,  Gomiany.     Die<l  Oct4)lx^r  J2l.  18i«>,  in  Berlin. 
Bektram,  Wernkr,  school  in.si)ect<>r,  teitcher,  and  clergyman  in  Wolfenb-att<>l 

and  BruILs^vick,  Germany,  author  of  a  schrK>l  botany.     Died  Deceml)er  1, 1899, 

in  Brunswick. 
Binder,  Ernst  von,  chief  of  division  of  schools  in  Consistory  of  Wurtt<»mberg, 

Gei-many.     Died  January  l:{,  1899,  in  Stuttgart. 
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BoLTSHAUSER,  Heinrich,  toacher  in  Amrisweil,  Switzerland,  author  of  botanical 
and  horticultural  works.     Died  Auj^ust  1,  1899,  in  Amrisweil. 

BucHDRUCKKR,  S.,  privy  councilor  and  member  Royal  Consistory  of  Bavaria, 
Gkmnany.     Died  January  29,  1S99,  in  Munich. 

BucHNER,  LuDWiG,  autlior  of  many  works  on  natural  sirience,  defender  of  Dar- 
win, and  author  of  Kraft  und  Stoff  (Force  and  Matter),  professor  in 
Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany.     Died  May  1,  1899,  in  Darmstadt. 

BucHWiTZ,  Albert,  editor  of  Piidagogische  Zeitung  in  Berlin,  Germiiny.     Died 

January  5,  1899,  in  Berlin. 
BuN'SEN,  WiLHELM,  privy  councilor,  professor  in  University  of  Heidelberg,  Baden, 

Germany;  famous  as  an  inventor  and  discoverer  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Died  August  16,  1899,  in  Heidelberg. 

BuscH,  Moritz,  private  secretary  of  Prince  Bismarck;  author  of  many  works  on 
historical  subjects,  in  Berlin  and  Dresden,  Germany.  Died  November  10, 
1899,  in  Leipzig. 

Clausegger,  Friedrich  von,  professor  of  law  in  University  of  Gratz,  Austria. 
Died  February  24,  1899,  in  Gratz. 

Clausmann,  Karl  Friedr.,  principal  of  normal  school  at  Weimar,  Gx»rmany. 
Died  April  0,  1899,  in  Weimar. 

CosiJU,  Prof.  Peter  Jakob,  bom  November  29,  1840,  at  Ryswick;  obtiiined  the 
doctorate  degree  in  1864  at  Leyden  University;  professor  at  University  of 
Ley  den  from  1879  on,  in  ancient  Germanic  languages;  he  published  a  Dutch 
grammar,  collaborate  on  a  Dutch  dictionary,  made  a  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Gkjrman  languages;  in  1888  he  published  an  old 
Siixon  grammar;  in  1898-99  was  made  rector  of  the  university  at  Leyden. 
Died  Septemlxr  2,  1899,  at  Leyden. 

Credxer,  Joii.  Georo,  principal  of  normal  school  in  Bremen,  Germany.  Died 
November  3,  1899,  in  Bremen. 

Diesel,  K.  H.  F..  head  teacher  in  Hamburg.  Germany.  Died  November  12, 1899, 
in  Hamburg. 

DiETERTCH,  Hermann,  teacher  in  Cassel,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  member  exec- 
utive council  National  Teachers'  Association.  Dieii  January  20,  1899,  in 
Cassel. 

EiCHENBERO,  Karl  W.,  school  inspector  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany.  Died 
September  19, 1899,  in  Dresden. 

Elterich,  Julius  Gustav,  councilor,  and  principal  of  normal  school  in  Dresden, 
Saxony,  Germany;  author  of  numerous  text-books.  Died  July  14,  1899,  in 
Dresden. 

Faber,  Ernst,  teacher  and  missionary  in  China,  wrote  on  Chinese  culture, 
worship,  and  philosophy.     Died  September  26,  1899,  in  Tsinchon,  China. 

Fiedler,  Dr.  Heinrich,  i)rincipal  of  moilern  high  school  at  Breshiu,  Prussia, 
Germany;  meml>er  of  the  Deceml^er  Conference  at  Berlin.  Died  January  22, 
1899,  in  Breslau. 

Fleckeiskn,  Alfred,  teivcher  in  classical  high  school  at  Dresden,  Saxony^ 
Germany;  editor  of  Yoarlx>oks  of  Philology  and  Pedagogy.  Died  August  7, 
1899,  in  Dresden. 

FLUiKiE.  Heinr.  Friedrich, principal  of  normal  school  in  Btickeburg,Lippe,  Ger- 
many: author  of  text-b(X)ks  for  elementary  schools.  Died  September  4,  1899, 
in  Buckeburg. 
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Fkeili«rath,  Mrs.  Ida,  widow  of  the  poet  Ferd.  Freiligratli,  many  of  whoee 

l)oems  she  translated  into  English.     Died  February  6, 1890.  at  Forest  Hill, 

London,  England. 
FCnsler.  Kart.,  author  of  History  of  Religion  in  Switzerland.     Died  April  1, 

1899,  in  Zurich. 
Gankch,  Johann,  school  councilor,  principal  of  normal  school  at  Breslau  and  Aix- 

la-Chapelle,  Prussia,  Oermany.     Died  November  8, 1899,  in  Aix-la-Cbapelle. 
Gehlert.  Kurt,  principal  of  the  famous  State  school  at  Grimma,  near  Leipzig, 

Saxony.  Germany.     Died  April  1,  1899,  in  Leipzig. 
Gkidkt.,  W1LHKI.M,  professor  in  music  conservatory  at  Stuttgart,  Wurttemlierg, 

(xermany.     Died  October  14,  1899,  in  Stuttgart. 
Gt:rhaki)T,  CAur.  EMANUEii.  principal  of  classical  high  school  in  Eisleben,  Prussia, 

Germany.     Dieil  May  5,  1899,  in  Halle. 
Gilbert,  Dr.  Gi-st..  pix)fessor  in  classical  high  school  in  Gotlia.  Germany.    Died 

January  :J,  1899,  in  Gotha. 
Groos,  Anton,  teacher  in  DaniLstadt,  Hesse.  Germany;  geologist  of  some  note. 

Died  June  7,  1H99,  in  May  once. 
Groth,  Hans,  teacher  in  Kiel,  Sleswick-Holst^in,  Germany;  author  of  numerous 

works  in  low  German  dialrct.     Died  June  2,  1899,  in  Kiel. 
Gurlt,  Dr.  Ernst,  royal  metlical  councilor:  author  of  numerous  medical  works; 

professor  in  University  of  Berlin,  Germany.     Died  January  8. 1899,  in  Berlin. 
Hafrrmann,  M^  €.   D.,  district  school  insi)ector  in  Leer,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Died  July  16,  1899,  in  Leer. 
Haffner,    Paulus    Lkoih)I.d,    i>rofessor    of    philosophy   in    Maycnice,    Hesse, 

Germany.     Died  November  2,  isy9.  in  Maycnce. 
Hampe.  Wilhelm,  professor  in  mining  academy  at  Klausthal,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Died  January  11,  1H99,  in  Habt^rstadt. 
HANNAt;K,   Emanuel,  principal  of    piidagogimu   (normal  college)    at  Vienna, 

Austria,  successor  of  Dr.  Fr.  Dittew.     Died  February  28, 1899,  in  Vienna. 
Heidkk,  ArousT,  founder  and  i)romoter  of  teachers'  aid   societies  in  Berlin, 

Germany.     Died  March  12,  1899,  in  Berlin. 
Heuber(J,  Heinthcit,  music   director  and  composer  in  Frankfort-on-t he-Main, 

Prussia,  Gonnany.     Died  April  10.  1899.  in  Frankfort. 
HoKFMEiER,  R.,  city  st'h<x)l  8uiH»rintendent  in  Harburg,  Prussia,  Germany:  author 

of  drawing  l)ooks.     Died  March  2,  1899.  in  Harburg. 
HoLLENBERf:,  WiLHKLM,  i)rincipal  of  classical    high  schofil    in   Boim,  Rhenish 

Prussia,  Germany.     Died  September  12,  isJMJ,  in  Bonn. 
John,  Friedrich,  music  teacher;  composer  of  1^87  cpiarti'tte.s  for  male  choirs,  in 

Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany.     Died  August  lo,  1899,  in  Dresden. 
JuNfJE.  Friedricti,  princii>al  of  classi('al  high  school  in  Berlin.  Germany:  author 

of  hist4)rical  works.     Die<l  April  22,  1899,  in  Bi»rlin. 
KiEi»KnT,  Heinrk'h,  famous  geographer  and  author  of  sch(K)l  atlases:  j>rofessor 

in  University  of  Berlin,  Germany.     Died  April  21.  1899.  in  Berlin. 
Klaus,  Dr.  Karl,  professt^r  in  Vienna.  Austria:  author  of  text-lxy)k  on  z<x)logy. 

Died  January  18.  18JK),  in  Vienna. 
K()(»el,  Rid.  Geou(},  professor  of  philology  and  literature  in  University  of  Ba.sel, 

Switzerland.     Died  March  5,  1891>,  in  Ba.Hel. 
Kreis,  Hans  Kaspar,  teacher  and  popular  writer  on  educational  topics  in  Ztlrich, 

Switzerland.     Died  January  11,  1809,  in  Ziirich. 
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IiEUHBNFROST,  Thbodoe,  Bchool  coxnicdlor  in  Weimar,  Greiinany.     Diecl  June  20, 

1899,  in  Priedricharoda. 
las,  Sopuus,  the  great  mathematician  and  exponent  of  mathematical  theories. 

He  became  privat-docent  in  the  University  of  Christiania;  then  professor. 

In  1886,  after  becoming  world-famous,  he  was  invited  to  Leipzig  University 

as  professor.     Later  he  worked  both  at  Leipzig  and  Christiania  universities. 

Died  February  18, 1899,  in  Christiania,  Norway.  ^ 

LoBKER,  GusTAV,  pTofessoT  in  Munster,  Prussia,  Germany.     Died  October  18, 

1899,  in  Miinster. 

Majunke.  Paul,  editor  of  Gtermania,  a  paper  which  defended  the  Catholic  clergy 
during  the  "Kulturkampf "  in  Cologne,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany.  Died 
May  21,  1899,  in  Hochkirch. 

MoRF,  Heinrich,  principal  of  normal  school  at  Winterthur,  Switzerland:  one  of  the 

most  popular  teat^hers  and  educational  writers  of  recent  years  in  Switzerland. 

Ditd  February  28.  1899,  in  Winterthur. 
MiJLLER,  Karl,  professor  of  natural  science  in  University  of  Halle.  Prussia,  Ger- 
many.    Died  February-  9,  1899,  in  Halle. 
Muller,  Dr.  Max,  professor  in  polytechnicum  at  Brunswick,  CTermany.     Died 

January  J],  1899,  in  Brunswick. 
Natorp,  Oscar,  professor  in  high  school  of  Mulheim  (on  the  Rhine),  Rhenish 

Prussia,  Germany.     Died  January  o,  1899,  in  Mulheim. 
Neubauer,  KARii,  principal  of  normal  school  in  Cammin.  Prussia,  Germany.    Died 

February  26,  1899,  in  Cammin. 
NiEWtiHNER,  Heinrich,  principal  of  city  school  in  Duisburg,  Rhenish  Prussia, 

Germany;  president  Rhenish  Teachers'  Association.     Died  June  31,  1899,  in 

Duisburg. 
Paulick,  Hermann,  principal  of  continuation  schools  in  Berlin,  Germany.     Died 

May  19,  1899,  in  Berlin. 
Pfeil,  Heinrich,  teacher  and  editor  of  musical  publications  in  Leiiwsig-Gohlis, 

Saxony.  Germany.     Die<l  April  17,  1899,  in  Leipzig. 
Pierson,  William,  professor  in  Danzig,  Prussia.  Germany.     Died  August  19, 

1899,  in  Berlin. 
Planck,  Karl,  ti^acher  of  gpnnastics  in  Stuttgart,  Wurttemburg,  Germany, 

author  of  books  on  that  subject.     Dieil  February  14,  1899,  in  Stuttgart. 
PoLKO,  Elise,  famous  German  author  of  juvenile  literature  in  Munich.  Bavaria, 

Gormany.     Died  May  10.  1899,  in  Munich, 
Raccu,  Christlvn,  i)rofessor  and  school  councilor  in  Gotha,  Germany.     Died 

October  I,  1899,  in  Gotlia. 
RiCHTER.  Rev.  UiH>,  teacher  in  Hamm,  Prussiii,  Germany,  author  of  juvenile 

fiction  liased  upon  local  traditions  of  Westphalia,  Germany.     Died  Jtuiuary  5, 

1899,  in  Hamm. 
Rr)si:LER,  WiLHELM,  teacher  in  Hamburg,  (fermany,  author  of  i)opnlar  literature. 

Died  January  2:i,  1899,  in  Hiimburg. 
Russ,  Karl,  famous  ornithologist,  author  of  prominent  works  on  natural  science, 

in  Bt^rliu,  Germany.     Died  Si^x>tember  30,  1899,  in  Berlin. 
Scheibler,  Kurt,  priv>'  councilor,  professor  of- chemistry  in  agricultural  univer- 
sity at  Berlin,  Germany:  inventor  of  smokeless  i>owder.     Died  April  2,  1899, 

in  Berlin. 
ScHiFF,  Emil,  teacher  at  Roudnitz,  Prussia,  Germany,  author  of  hygituic  works. 

Died  January  23,  1899,  in  Berlin. 
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SciiOMBF.KO,  "WiLiiELM,  toaclier  and  prolific  -vvriter  of  elementary  text-books,  in 
Sittton,  ne8se-Ka>san,  Germany.     Die<l  Jannary  .S,  1899,  in  Cassel. 

ScHuNERMARK,  Otto,  prinoip>al  of  royal  high  school  for  girls  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
Die<l  February  21,  1S99,  in  Berlin. 

SoHoNHOFF,  D. ,  councilor  of  consistory  in  Ilanover,  Prussia,  Germany.  Died  May 
14,  1899,  in  Harburg. 

Schwartz,  Wilhelm,  privy  councilor,  professor  in  Berlin,  G<?rmany;  well-known 
author  of  historical  text-l>ooks.     Died  May  10,  1899,  in  Berlin. 

SIM3ERSTKIN,  Dr.  Ai)OLPH,  toacher  and  author  of  lxK)ks  (m  philology  and  litera- 
ture in  Budai>est,  ITungary.     Died  January  12,  1899,  in  Budapest. 

SiTTL,  Karl,  professor  of  archaeology  in  University  of  Wlirzburg,  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many.    Died  May  9,  1890,  in  Wiirzburg. 

Stkintiial,  Chopin  H.,  professor  of  philology  in  University  of  Berlin,  Germany; 
author  of  many  philological  works  of  great  note.  Dietl  March  14,  1899,  in 
Berlin. 

SxRL'MrELL,  LuDAVio,  profcssor  of  philosophy  and  i>ediigogy  at  the  University  of 
Leii^zig,  Saxony,  Germany;  founder  of  the  school  of  physiological  psychology. 
Died  May  19,  1899,  in  Leipzig. 

Si'SSMANN,  Georo,  principal  of  school  in  Hanover,  Pnissia,  Gi?rmany:  author  of 
immerous  educational  pamphlets.     Died  May  15,  1899,  in  Hanover. 

TiKMANN,  Ferdinand,  privy  school  councilor;  professor  in  ITniversity  of  Berlin, 
Germany.     Died  Novemlx^r  14,  1899,  in  Meran,  Tyrol,  Austria. 

VoKJT,  OsKAR,  principal  of  in.stitution  for  the  deaf  at  Weissenfels,  Prussia, 
Germany.     Died  February'  1,  1899,  in  Weissenfels. 

Wkbeiz.  Leo,  principal  of  burgher  school  in  Bergreichenst^in,  Bohemia,  Austria. 
Dierl  June  29,  1899,  in  Bergreichensteiu. 

Weidemann,  Gustav,  professor  in  University  of  Leipzig,  Saxony,  Germany; 
well-known  authority  on  ele<!tricity  and  magnetism.  Died  March  24, 1899,  in 
Leipzig. 

Weiss,  Dr.  Guido,  writer  on  educational  topics  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Prus- 
sia, Germany.     Died  January  lo,  1899,  in  Frankfort. 

Weitrick.  Aloys,  principal  of  classical  high  school  in  Munster,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many.    Died  September  2,  1899,  in  Munster. 

Weizs acker,  Karl  von,  professor  of  theology  in  University  of  Tubingen,  Wurt- 
teml>erg,  Germany;  author  of  works  defending  dogmas  against  modem  criti- 
cism.    Die<l  August  13,  1899,  in  Tubingen. 

Wenokr,  Christian,  teacher  in  Thun,  Switzerland;  author  of  Drawing  in  the 
Common  Schools.     Died  March  22,  1899,  in  Thun. 

WisLiZENUS,  Hermann,  i^rofessor  in  the  art  scho<:)l  at  Diisseldorf,  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, Gennany ;  paint^a*  of  the  famous  painting  in  the  imperial  i)alace  at  Goslar- 
on-the-Rhine.     Die<l  April  25.  1899,  in  Goslar. 

WoENio,  Franz  Wilhelm,  teacher  in  Leipzig,  Saxony.  Germany;  author  of 
lx.)tanical  tre^itisos,  esi>ecially  of  essays  showing  the  connection  l>etween  plant 
forms  aTid  art.     Died  January  16,  1899,  in  Leipzig. 

Worst  S..  schrKd  insixn-tor,  principal  of  normal  school  in  Ottweiler,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Germany.     Died  Sei^tember  17,  1899,  in  Wiesbaden. 

Zanker,  E.,  school  councilor  in  Miilhausen,  Alsace,  Gennany.  Died  May  10, 
1899,  in  Strassburg. 

ZiEL,  Ernst,  principal  of  classical  high  school  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany, 
Died  February  10,  1899,  in  Dresden.   ' 
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ZiMMER,  Karl  F.  A.,  director  of  mnsic,  popiUar  coinpoBer  of  mnsical  text-books 

at  Berliu,  Germany.    Died  February  8,  1890,  in  Berlin. 
ZiTTEL,  Emil,  author  of  religious  works  and  reviser  of  Luther's  translation  of  tho 

Bible,  in  Karlsruhe,  Baden,  Germany.    Died  February  28, 1899,  in  Karlsruhe. 

lOOO. 

Altom,  Dr.  Bernhard,  privy  councilor,  professor  in  forestry  academy  at  Ebers- 

walde,  author  of  numerous  works  on  natural  history.     Died  February  1,  in 

El)er8walde,  Prussia,  Germ«any,  aged  7G. 
Arnold,  Gustav,  choir  director  At  Lancaster,  England;  later  musical  director  at 

Lucerne.    Died  Sept<?mbt?r  20,  in  Lucerae,  Switzerland,  aged  50. 
August,  Dr.  Friedrich,  teach^^r  of  mathematics  in  royal  military  school,  author 

.    of  text-books  of  mathematics.     Died  January  0,  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
Baur,  Jacob,  teacher  in  Zurich  and  collector  of  folk  songs.     Died  January  12,  in 

Ziirich,  Switzerland,  aged  71. 
Becker,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  royal  school  councilor  at  Berlin.    Died  May  4,  in  Berlin, 

Germany,  aged  50. 
Behrens,  Friedricil  prmcipal  of  orphan  school  at  Brunswick,  president  teachers* 

association.     Died  September  16.  in  Brunswick,  Germany,  aged  78. 
Bkiiringer,  Ed31UND,  royal  councilor,  author  of  religious  works.    Died  November 

13,  in  Wtirzburg,  Bavaria,  Gonuany,  aged  72. 
Beyer,  Dr.  Karl,  tca^'hcr  in  high  school  and  librarian  at  Erfurt.     Died  July  17, 

in  Erfurt,  Prussia,  Germany,  aged  52. 
Beyschlag,  Joh ANN  H.  Cur.  W.  ,  university  professor  of  theology  at  Hallo.    Died 

Noveml^r  25,  in  Halle,  Prussia,  Genuany,  aged  77. 
Bruogemann,  Rev.  Franz,  author  advocating  Bible  study.     Dieil  March  25,  in 

Kettwig,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany. 
BucHNER,  Dr.  WiLLiAiM.  principal  of  city  high  sch<K>l  for  girls,  literary  critic. 

Died  January  20,  in  Eisenach,  Thuringia,  Germany,  aged  73. 
BusEMANN,  E.  H.,  rector  of  city  school  in  Leer,  president  Provincial  Teachers* 

A8sociati(m.     Died  April  12,  in  Leer,  Oldenburg,  Germany. 
Dretzer,  Dr.  Eugen,  professor  in  university  at  Berlin.    Died  March  6,  in  Berlin, 

Germany,  aged  50. 
Eckstein,  Dr.  Ernst,  German  i>oet  and  novelist.     Died  November  18,  in  Dresden, 

Siixony,  Gei-many,  aged  55. 
Eichendorff,*Heinricii,  Baron  von,  only  son  of  the  German  jxiet  Eichendorff. 

Die<l  ^lay  18.  in  Bonn,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany,  aged  80. 
Elm,  Hugo,  teacher  in  t-ochnical  school  at  Dresden,  author  of  books  on  manual 

training.     Died  May  17,  in  Dresden.  Saxony,  Germany,  aged  57. 
Falk,  Dr.  Paul  L.  A.,  Prussian  minister  of  eilucation  from  1872  to  1879,  later 

chit'f  judge  sux)reme  court  of  Westphalia.     Died  July  7,  in  Hamm,  Prussia, 

Germany,  aged  73. 
FiiATHE.  Dr.  Thkodor.  professor  in  Fiirst^nschule  at  Meissen,  author  of  text-books. 

Dieil  March  2G,  in  Loschwitz,  Saxony,  Germany,  aged  73. 
Flu(;el,  Gustav.  diriH'tor  of  music,  organist,  and  composer  of  church  music. 

Died  August  15,  in  Stettin,  Prussia,  Germany,  aged  88. 
FijRSTEMANN,  Dr.  JosEPii,  court  couucilor,  librarian,  and  archivarian  in  univer- 
sity at  Leipzig.     Dit^l  De<*eml)er  20,  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  aged  50. 
Frank,  Albert  Bernhard.  royal  councilor,  professor  in  agricultural  college  at 

Berlin.     Died  September  28,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  aged  61. 
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GrODET.  Frikdbich,  professor  in  academy  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  Died  Octo- 
ber 29,  in  Nenchatel,  aged  8«. 

GoLDBECK,  Dr.  Kakl,  w^ofes&yr  and  director  of  Charlotte  School  at  Berlin.  Died 
September  :&4,  in  Berlin.  Germany,  aged  70. 

Oraben-Hoffmaxn,  Qustav,  professor  of  music,  composor  of  very  i)opnlar  songs. 
Died  May  21,  in  Potsdam,  Pimssia,  Germany,  aged  80. 

OrMPUECHT,  Dr.  Otto,  noted  musical  re^^ewer.  Died  January  ft,  in  Meran,  Aus- 
tria, aged  TT. 

Hartig.  A.  Karl  Ernst,  professor  in  technological  university  at  Dresden:  editor 
of  Civil  Engineer.     Died  April  24,  in  Dresden,  Saxony.  Germany,  aged  64. 

Hartmann,  Dr.  Johann  P.  E.,  director  of  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Copenhagen.     Dieil  March  10,  in  Copenhagen,  aged  95. 

Hextschel,  Ad.,  school  insiMJctor  at  Bnmswick;  author  of  many  works  in  whiih 
practical  education  was  advocated.  Died  April  8,  in  Brunswick,  Germany, 
aged  59. 

Herrixo.  Gustat  ArK:>LPn,  i)rincipal  of  city  school  and  inventor  of  scliool  appli- 
ances.    Died  April  IT.  in  Auerbach,  Saxony.  Germany,  aged  42. 

Herzogexbusch,  Heixrich  vox,  nototl  musical  comiK>ser.  Died  Octo)x»r  9,  in 
Wiesbaden,  Prussia,  Germany,  aged  57. 

Jagers,  Rev.  Fr.  Heixrich.  pastor  and  i?cho(>l  superintendent  in  Cologne.  Died 
November  26,  in  Cologne,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany,  aged  68. 

Jahxs.  Dr.  Max,  professor  of  h1stor>'  in  militi\ry  academy  at  Berlin.  Died  Sej)- 
tember  19,  in  Berlin,  Germany,  aged  Oo. 

Karstex,  Dr.,  royal  councilor  and  professor  in  university  at  Kiel.  Died  March 
16,  in  Kiel,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Kassebeer,  Fritz,  teacher,  writer  of  folklore  stories.  Die<l  September  5,  in 
Hildcsheim,  Prussia,  Germany,  .aged  ^^^. 

Keller,  Jacob,  principal  of  normal  school.  Died  DtH?eml7er  1,  in  WeUingcn, 
Switzerland,  aged  57. 

Kirceixek,  Dr.  Friedrich,  head  master  of  classical  high  school  in  Simndau; 
author  of  numerous  text-bm^ks,  literaiy,  philosophical,  and  reliinous.  Died 
March  6,  in  Berlin.  Germany  aged  52. 

KiixKi,  Dr.  Robert,  rector  of  girls*  higher  8c1uk)1  in  Zeitz;  inlitor  of  Daheim. 
Died  Ai>ril  H,  in  Potsdam,  Prussia.  Germany,  aged  72. 

Kraiie.  Dr..  city  8c1i(h>1  superintendent  in  Berlin  and  Halle.  Died  March  J),  in 
Halle,  Prussia,  Germany. 

Krieo.  Dr.  Helxrich,  royal  councilor  and  professor  in  Dresden.  Died  Februarj- 
10,  in  Dres<len,  Saxony,  Germany,  aged  65. 

Kroxleix,  Friedricii,  teacher  in  normal  school  at  Nisky,  Silesia:  author  of 
readers  and  other  text-1)ooks.  Die<l  January  18,  in  Freiburg,  Biiden.  Ger- 
many, figeil  51. 

Kym.  Linwio,  ])rofessor  in  university  at  Zurich:  autlior  of  work  on  nietapliysics. 
Died  May  4,  in  Zurich.  Switzerland,  aged  78. 

Lampe.  E.,  school  inspector.  Died  August  18,  in  Lautcnthal.  Prussia.  Gennany, 
agi^l  96. 

Lc'njE,  Rev.  Dr.  Julius,  author  of  philological  works.     Died  Marcli  27.  in  Rasephas, 

near  Altenburg.  Germany,  age<l  95. 
Meier,  August,  school  princii>al  and  author  of  religious  text-boi^ks.     Died  May 

22,  in  Erdmannsdorf.  Germany,  aged  8U. 
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MELCHSR3,  K.,  lioad  master  in  Oldenburg.     Died  March  22,  in  Bremen,  Germany, 

aged  54. 
Menzel,  Oscar  Julius,  royal  councilor  and  school  superintendent  at  Btrassburg. 

Died  March  15,  in  Strassburg,  Akace,  Germany,  aged  72. 
Meybb.  Dr.  GusTAV,  profeasor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  at  Prague, 

Bohemia.     Died  August  29,  in  Gratz,  Austria,  aged  50. 
MoESER,  Dr.  Albert,  professor  in  university  at  Gottingen,  author  of  books  on 

literature.     Died  February  27,  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  Germany,  aged  65. 
MoMMSEN,  A.  Tycho,  principal  of  high  school  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.     Died 

November  30,  in  Frankfort,  Prussia,  Germany,  aged  81. 
Mi'iN'CH,  HcBERT,  head  teacher,  author  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  also  educa- 
tional works.     Died  September  6,  in  Boppard,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany, 

aged  66. 
MtJLLER,  Dr.    Friedrich  Max,  professor  in    university  at  Oxford,  England, 

famous  philologist.     Died  October  28,  in  Oxford,  aged  77. 
Nadt,  Hei^rich,  teacher  in  normal  school  at  Verden,  author  of  numerous  teit- 

lKX)ks.     Dieil  May  11,  in  Verden,  Hanover,  Germany,  aged  76. 
Nietzsche,  Fredrick  William,  professor  of  philology  at  Basel.    Dieil  August 

25,  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  age<l  56. 
Parisius,  Ludolf,  member  Prussian  Diet  and  German  Reichstag,  author  of  hi-i- 

torical,  educational,  and  sociological  works.     Died  March  11,  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, aged  73. 
Patuscuka,  Fr.  Albert,  rector  city  school  at  Schmolln,  author  of  works  on 

civics.     Died  March  31.  at  Schmolln,  Prussia,  Germany,  aged  49. 
Pichler,  Ad<:)LF,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  university  at   Inns- 
bruck.    Died  Novemljer  15,  in  Innsbruck,  Tyrol,  Austria,  aged  81. 
Purtscheller,  Ludwig.  noted  teacher  of  gymnastics.     Died  March  3,  in  Berne, 

Switzerland,  aged  50. 
PuTTKAMER,  RoBKRT  VICTOR  VON,  Prussiau  minister  of  education,  later  minister 

of  the  interior  and   governor  of    Pomerania.      Died  March  15,  in  Karsin, 

Pnissia,  (Tenuany,  aged  72. 
Rebling,  Friedrich,  teacher  in  music  conservatory  at  Leipzig.     I>ie<l  Octolier 

15,  in  Leipzig,  Sivxony.  Germany,  aged  65. 
Brdlich,  Dr.  Karl  Christian,  rector  of  city  school  at  Hamburg,  author  of 

works  on  history  of  literature.     Died  July  27,  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  aged 

68. 
Reusch,  Franz  Heinrich,  professor  of  theology  in  University  of  Bonn,  wrote 

numerous  religious  and  historical  books.     Died  March  3,  in  Bonn,  Rhf-nish 

Prussia,  Germany,  aged  75. 
RiBCKK,  Hkinrich,  school  superintendent  and  princii)fil  of  normal  school.     Died 

March  24,  in  Schwerin,  Mecklenlmrg.  Germany,  aged  46. 
Rosenstenuel,  William  IIelxrich,  professor  of  German  and  literature  in  State 

University  at  Madison.     Died  November  12,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  aged  58. 
Ruete,  Hermann,  royal  school  councilor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.     Died  Hei> 

teml)er  30,  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  aged  55. 
Sarwey.  Dr.  VON,  minister  of  education  in  Wurtte:nberg.     Die<l  March  31,  in 

Stnttgai-t,  Wurltem])erg,  Germany,  aged  80. 
SCHENKL,  Dr.  Karl,  professor  in  university  at  Gratz,  autliorof  many  philological 

and  archeological  works.     Di^Ml  September  20,  in  Gratz,  Austria,  aged  73. 
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S  iirJiMKLPrKN'*'.  Dr.  CU-^TAV.  ]!riv.<ii):'l  nf  fiuiionsclassi'Ml  lii;;h  pt^hiv-l  at  Hfold 
:i.  II.     Du*)l  Dto'iub.-r  21J.  in  BUiuk«.*iii>iir.L^  iiith*'  Hart/.  ^I-'^iiitaiiis.  Gonn.iny, 

S*  HJiii^T.  Dr.   Immami:;  .  pr.>tV<.sir  in  iiiilit«iry  ii-U'loiiiy,  aiith»r  i:f  jhiltjloprioal 

w«*rlis.     DumI  in  May  1 4.  in  (^  r* >ss-Li<"iUfrff M« ■.  r.t.-ar  ri»-riin.  (ff-riaaiiy .  H'^^l  77. 
Sr'Mii«'u:ii.  Dr.  Kaki.  Jimi.s.  sch'X'l   inspector  in  Vienna.     Dii-«1  rkremlvr  10.  in 

Vienna,  Austria.  a^-»^l  75. 
St.HK'.LMiK.  Dr..  «lii?iri'-t  sih::.*]  iri>iitL-T<ir  in   Koel,  Sil'-sia.     Diinl  Jannary  1,  in 

OpiM-ln.  (lennany. 
ScMi'MANN,  Dr.  JoHANN  C.  (t..  srh(>i;l  lomuiL.r  in  Saxony,  author  tf  iielagojj-ical 

works*.     Di«f«l  Juno  '^J.  i'l  Wonii;^^.*r(Klo.  Prus.'^ia,  Germany,  ag^^a  G4. 
SkhuixCm  Wii.irELM,  ^\^^^_T  of  historic;'!  works  f(^r  .*ii.-h«)ol.'*.     Diinl  April  *24,  in 

Karl.sruhe,  Ba«li.n.  Cf^'nnauy.  a«]f».Ml  SL 
Skiff.  Bakticulf  \V..tMlitor  mur-iral  journjil.  tt^acher.     Dioil  Jnnt>  05,  in  Badeu- 

weiler.  Baden,  GomMuy.  ai^tni  n2. 
Staiiklin.  Dr.  Rl'Doi.f,  prof<.'s.sor  in  univorsity  at  Bas^l.     Died  March  13,  in  BiL^^I. 

Switzerland. 
Stf.ixmkyer.  Dr.  Franz  LrowiJ*,  professr^r  in  University  of  Berlin.     Die<l  Feb- 
ruary 5,  in  B«'rlin,  Germany,  aiced  ^1». 
Syix >w.  Dr. , privy  coimcilor.  assistajit  secretary  < ii  state  in  Piussia.     Die<l  June  10, 

in  Berlin.  G;nnany.  aj<ed  SI. 
T()NSFKLL).  G')TTriUKL»,  principal  of  l)oys'  lii.irh  si"lio<»l  in  Altona.     Die<l  Maixrh  5,  in 

Altona  Pnissia,  (.Tennany.  agc»<l  .VJ. 

TuoMNAi',  Aix)LPH,  teacher  in  i^irls'  liiirh  *vhool  at  Broml)crjr;  autht)r  of  nnmer- 
<nis  works  on  g*H)j<rai)hy.  liist.ory,  colonization,  etc.  Dii'<l  March  24  in  Brom- 
l»er*g.  Prussia,  Gennany.  aged  44. 

Vaij:nt[x,  Dr.  Vkit.  university  professor.  anrlir>r  of  philological  works  for  sdiools. 
Died  Decf»nil>or  *^*n.  in  Frankfort  cm  tht?  Main,  Germany,  aged  r>s. 

VATkK,  Dr.  Emil  Fr.  Th.,  autlior  of  educational  works.  Died  April  0.  at  Gross- 
Li<rht<.*rfei<le  near  134*rlin,  Germany,  aged  00. 

VoKHKiKi,  Rev.  Max.  sui»erintendent  of  sch<K)ls  in  Berlin.  Died  I>'cemlK*r  1>^,  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  aged  (»•?. 

VouwKRK,  Miss  Anva.  priiu'ipal  of  girls'  sch<M>l  and  normal  schrK.)l  for  domestic 
science.     Died  Novemlx-r  IS.  in  Wolfenbiittel.  Hanover,  Germany. 

WAA(iKN,  Dr.  William,  jirofessor  in  university  at  Vienna.  Died  March  24, in 
Vienna,  Austria.  age<l  50. 

WAKTKNBrR<J.  O.nint  York  v<"»x.  noted  author  of  historical  text-books.  Died 
NovemlKT  27  in  Hwai-lai,  China,  aged  55. 

Wkhnkr.  Frikdrich  An fi'ST.  teacher  in  normal  sc1kk)1.  advocate  of  gymnastic 
exercises.     Died  DecemlKT  S.  in  Bunzlau,  Prussia.  Germany,  aged  57. 

"Wkizkl,  Rev.  JoiiANN  Ja<<)B.  dean.  ♦Nlit<»r  of  a  church  ^KTiodical,  and  author  of 
s<'V«'ral  dramas.     Died  January  22,  in  Rothenhurg   Bavaria,  Germany. 

,  WiKSE,  Dr.  LiDwm  Adolph,  privy  councilor,  and  from  1SV2  till  1S75  chief  of 
division  of  secon<lary  schools  in  the  dei)artment  of  education  of  Prussia.  Died 
February  2<J.  in  Potsdam,  Prussia.  (Tcrmany.  age^l  n4. 

WiRTH,  Max,  author  of  political  economic  and  historic  w<»rks.  Died  July  IS,  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  aged  7^<. 
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Arndt,  Rev.  D.,  died  July  2  in  Berlin,  aged  51.  Editor  of  Mission  Magazine  and 
Science  of  Religion. 

Barak,  Maj.  Max,  died  September  1  in  Stuttgart,  aged  69.  Noted  dialect  writer 
in  AUemanian  dialect,  and  anthor  of  juvenile  books. 

Beltrami,  Euoenio,  in  Rome,  Italy,  February  18, 1900;  he  was  senator  of  the 
Kingdom;  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Lynxes  (*'  Lincei  '* ) ;  member 
of  higher  council  of  public  instructiim:  professor  in  the  University  of  Rome. 

Bender,  Wilhelm,  died  April  1  in  Bonn,  aged  56.  Professor  of  theology  of  great 
note  and  a  copious  writer. 

BiLTZ.  Karl,  died  December  IG  in  Berlin,  aged  71.     Dramatic  critic  of  note. 

Blomquist,  Elizabeth,  died  June  9  in  Helsingfors,  Finland;  bom  February  17, 
1837;  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Alex.  Blomquist,  of  the  University  of  Helsing- 
fors, she  was  early  associated  with  him  in  the  establishment  of  a  high  grade 
school  for  girls;  in  1868  she  opened  private  classes  for  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers; for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  woman's  school  in  Helsingfors;  she  took 
high  rank  as  an  educator. 

Blumner,  Martin,  died  Nc^emlx'r  16  in  Berlin,  aged  74.  Musical  comjxxser  and 
director. 

BocTvER.  Dr.  EWALD,  died  August  26  in  Kosen,  aged  57.  Teacher  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main;  author  of  books  for  children. 

BoaoLEPOFF,  M.,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  March  15.  The  former  minister  of 
public  instruction;  was  shot  on  February  27  while  holding  a  reception  at  the 
ministry,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  The  unrest  among  the 
university  students  and  the  consequent  measures  to  subdue  the  trouble  were 
said  to  be  the  cause. 

BoHN,  Jon  ANN,  died  Septeml)er  1  in  Altdorf ,  age<l  64.  Teacher  in  normal  school  at 
Altdorf ;  writer  on  educational  subjects. 

BossE,  Dr.  Julius  Robert,  died  July  81  in  Berlin.  Prussian  minister  of  j)ublic 
instruction;  author  of  law  which  regulated  teachers'  salaries  and  pensions. 

Braune,  Aug.,  died  at  Althaldesleben  February  3,  aged  50.  School  superintend- 
ent in  Friedland. 

Brecher,  Dr.  Ad.,  died  November  21  in  Berlin,  aged  65.  Professor  in  gymna- 
sium; geographer  of  note. 

Buciiholtz,  Dr.  Anton,  died  OctolxT  13  in  Riga,  Russia,  aged  53.  Distinguished 
author  of  books  on  hist<^ry  of  the  Hebrews. 

Chrysander,  Dr.'  Friedricii,  died  SeptemlK}r  3  in  Hamburg,  aged  75.  Author 
of  musical  works  much  used  in  German  schools. 

Danckelmann.  Bernuard,  died  January  19,  at  Eberswalde,  aged  70.  Chief  of 
di\'ision  of  forestry  in  royal  ministry  of  the  interior:  editor  of  reviews  on  sci- 
entific forestry. 

DiEFFENBACii,  Dr.  Georo  CHRISTIAN,  died  May  10  in  Schlitz.  Religious  poet; 
editor  of  juvenile  monthly. 

DoRN,  A.  J.  Paul,  died  November  28,  in  Berlin,  aged  68.  Musical  director;  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  royal  conservatory;  distinguished  composer. 

DCntzer,  J.  H.  Joseph,  died  December  16,  in  Cologne,  aged  88.  Professor  in 
university  at  Bonn;  prolific  writer  on  literary  subjects,  chiefly  on  Goethe  and 
poets  of  his  period. 
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EdKXOLFF,  Dr.  Peter,  died  Soptemher  6.  in  II*  idoUxTj^,  aired  50.     Professor  in 

university;  authority  in  orthoepy  and  K^'H^nmar. 
EinJiR.  Dr.  Karl,  died  Septeml^er  15,  in  Berlin.  age<l  T;].     Director  of  royal 

gymnastic  school;  authority  on  i)hysical  education. 
Eyssexhardt,  Dr.  Franz,  died  Deceml)er  5,  in  Hamburg,  aged  63.     Librarian  of 

city  liln-ary  in  Hamburg;  author  of  numerous  wcrks  on  classical  literature. 
Pick  ,  Adolf,  died  August  21 ,  in  Blankeubergh,  aged  72.     Professor  of  physiologry 

in  university  of  Wlirzburg.     His  works  on  physiological  subjects  are  highly 

priced. 
Fkiedhicu,  F..  died  July  28,  in  St.  Moritz,  aged  52.     Aided  the  teachers  in  Berlin 

in  their  self-imposed  task  of  self -improvement. 
Fritschk,  Dr.  Hermann,  died  May  20.  in  Stettin,  aged  73.     Principal  of  high 

st^hool. 
Feohlich,  Dr.  G.,  died  June  9,  in  St.  Johann,  aged  60.     One  of  the  most  noted 

writ<>rs  on  education;  school  inspector  in  Thuriugia. 
Gerber,  Dr.  GusTAV,  died  October  21,  in  Berlin,  aged  81.     Princiiml  of  higli 

school  at  Brombcrg:  author  of  books  on  art  and  philosophy. 
Grimm,  Dr.  Hermann,  died  June  16,  aged  73,  in  Cassel.    Professor  of  art  and 

literature  in  Berlin;  most  distinguished  ai*t  authofity  in  Germany. 
Grob,  Joiiann  Kaspar.  died  October  21,  in  Zurich,  aged  60.     Editor  of  statistical 

yearbooks  of  Swiss  education. 
Hali-strom,  Ivar  Christian,  bom  in  Stockholm  in  1826,  died  April,  1901.     In 

1861  became  president  of  the  school  of  music   founded  by  Lindblad.     He 

wrote  several  operas. 
Haktmann,  Dr.  G.  F.  H.,  died  December  26,  in  Lintorf,  aged  75.     Councilor  of 

hygiene;  prolific  writer. 
Haym,  Rudolf,  died  August  27,  in  St.  Anton,  aged  80.     Professor  in  Halle.     His 

writings  on  historical  and  pliilosophic  subjects  are  among  the  foremost. 
He(*el.  K\rl  von,  died  Decem]>er  6,  in  Erlangen,  aged  88.     Professor  of  history 

in  Erlangen  University;  prolific  writer  on  local  historj'.     Son  of  the  famous 

philosopher. 
Heinze,  WiLHBLM,  died  January  14,  at  Alf eld.  aged  51.     Professor  in  normal 

school  at  Alf  eld,  and  author  of  many  text-books  and  guides. 
HKLBKRfj,  Dietrich,  died  at  Lauenburg,  February  8.    Principal  of  school  and 

well  known  for  his  progressive  work. 
Helmcke,  Gustav,  died  July  28,  in  Magdeburg.     Author  of  a  book  on  the  treat- 
ment of  morally  weak  or  depraved  children  which  has  done  much  to  direct 

the  attention  to  these  classes. 
Helmltnu,  Peter,  died  May  1  in  Reval,  aged  81,     Professor  at  Dorpat.     Author 

of  German  works  on  mathematics. 
Hermite,  Charles,  died  January  14  at  Paris,  aged  70.     Though  a  Frenchman  he 

was  a  mem]j<»r  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.     Author  of  mathe- 
matical works. 
Hi'BNiCR,  Dr.  Emil,  died  February  22  at  Berlin,  aged  6").     Professor  of  philology 

and  archa?K)logy  in  Berlin.     Writer  of  numerous  works  on  the  subjects. 
Ivanov,  Gavril,  died  in  February  or  March,  in  Moscow,  Russia,  in  his  73d  ^'ear. 

He  was  a  professor  of  literature  in  Moscow. 
Kaibel,  Dr.  Georo,  died  October  12  in  G^ttingen.  aged  52.     Profes.sor  in  Uni- 

versitv  of  Gottingen.     Xottd  archa'olo^ost. 
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KLr.fc.SE,  AutR'ST,  died  Octoljer  8  in  Schalke,  aged  82.  Normal  ochool  teacher. 
Author  of  ''  Orations." 

Kloos,  Di*.  JoHANN,  died  March  24  in  Brunswick,  aged  59.  Professor  at  poly- 
technic school  and  noted  mineralogist. 

K<  )CK ,  Dr.  Theodor,  died  Jime  15  in  Weimar,  age<l  83.  High  school  principal  and 
noted  classical  scholar. 

KiJMG,  Arthur,  died  October  26  in  Berlin,  aged  45.  Professor  in  Berlin  Univer- 
sity, noted  author  of  works  on  physics  and  physiology. 

KosLov,  A.  A. ,  in  St.  Petersburg  in  March,  aged  70  years.  Professor  of  philosophy 
at  tlie  University  of  Kieff ;  he  was  noted  as  a  literary  mediator  between  Russian 
and  German  thinkers:  author  of  a  series  of  works  upon  such  German  philoso- 
phers as  Kant,  Hartmann,  and  Diihring.  He  translated  Hartmann's  Philoso- 
l>hie  des  Unbewussten  into  Russian. 

Kraus,  Franz  Xavkr,  died  December  29  in  San  Remo,  aged  61.  Professor  of 
church  history  in  University  of  Strasburg;  prolific  writer  on  religious  and 
historical  subjects. 

Kreiil,  Christoph  L.  E.,  died  May  15  in  Leipzig,  aged  76.  Librarian  of  uni- 
versity; writer  of  l)ooks  on  archa?ology. 

Kkemkel,  Dr.  Peter  M.,died  at  Dresden,  February  10.  aged  62.  Professor  of 
theology:  noted  writer  on  theological  subjects. 

Kreusler,  Dr.  Wolrad,  died  January  0  at  Brandenburg,  aged  84.  Privy  coun- 
cilor; prominent  promoter  of  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

KiriiNKRT,  GusTAV  Alex.  O.,  died  May  11  in  Chemnitz,  aged  74.  School  princi- 
pal in  Chemnitz.  Saxony;  editor  of  an  educational  journal. 

Lagk,  Miss  Bertha  von  der,  died  December  24  in  Berlin,  aged  57.  Teacher  and 
frequent  contributor  for  the  educational  press. 

Lanoen,  Dr.  Joseph,  died  July  13  in  Bonn,  aged  64.  Professor  in  university  and 
writer  of  noted  works  on  higher  criticism. 

Lie,  Sophus,  died  February  18,  1899,  in  Christiania,  Norway;  the  great  mathe- 
matician and  exponent  of  mathematical  theories;  worked  at  Leipzig  (Gtermany ) 
and  Christiania  univei*sitie.s  after  he  became  world  famous.  In  earlier  life  he 
was  privatdocent.  and  later  professor  at  the  University  of  Christiania. 

LiND,  Dr.  Karl,  died  August  30,  in  Vienna,  aged  66.  Coimcilor  in  minister  of 
education;  director  of  division  of  art. 

Lion,  Dr.  Julius  Karl,  died  May  30,  in  Leipzig,  aged  72.  One  of  the  most  noted 
promoters  of  physical  training:  writer  of  numerous  books. 

Lorey,  Dr.  Karl  J.  T..  died  Decemlier  27,  in  Tubingen,  aged  56.  Professor  of 
forestry  and  agriculture:  editor  of  forestry  magazine. 

Miguel,  Dr.  Johann  von,  died  September  8,  in  Frankfurt,  aged  72.  Minister  of 
finance  in  Prussia:  parliamentarian  of  great  influence:  distinguished  promoter 
of  cdu(*rition. 

Ml'LLER,  Dr.  M.  J.  C,  died  January  17,  at  Heidelberg,  aged  56.  Professor  of 
])otany  at  the  forestry  academy  in  Munden. 

Natterer,  Dr.  LT.,  died  February  16,  at  Vienna,  aged  only  31.  University  pro- 
fessor at  Marcy:  author  of  Chemistry  of  the  Ocean. 

NoRDENSKJoLD,  Baron  Adolph  Eric  von,  died  August  — :  bom  in  1832  at  Hel- 
siugfors.  Finland;  tvent  to  Spitzl)ergen,  as  geologist,  in  1858,  1861,  1864,  and 
1868;  in  1875  discovercnl  the  Northeast  Passage:  prepared  maps,  wrote  academic 
papers,  and  records  of  his  voyages;  in  1881  he  wrote  The  Vega's  Voyage 
Kound  Asia  and  Europe. 
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Pappf.niieim,  Dr.  Eu(tEX.  died  December  25,  in  Berlin,  aged  70.  Professor  of 
philosophy;  ardent  in  promoting  kindergarten  practice^. 

Pettenkofer,  Dr.  Max,  died  at  Munich,  February  10.  a.'ifed  88.  Professor  of 
medicine  in  Munich:  president  of  Imperial  Board  of  Hygiene;  president  of 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences;  author  of  The  Cholera. 

Pfeiffer,  Dr.  Hermann,  died  February  18,  at  Darmstadt,  aged  70.  Member  of 
Imperial  Board  of  Hygiene;  author  of  many  medical  books  and  editor  of  med- 
icjil  periodicals. 

Prinzhorn,  W.,  died  February  13,  at  Burgdorf,  Hanover,  aged  77.  For  many 
years  chairman  of  provincial  teachers'  ass<x^iation. 

Rabotjsky,  Dr.  Hermann,  died  Deceml>er  18  in  Berlin,  aged  79.  Hea<l  teacher  of 
gymnasium  in  Nouhaldsleben,  biographer  of  Prussian  kings. 

Rkinu( )LD,  Dr.  Karl  Tu.  ,  died  November  14  in  Berlin,  aged  52.  Professor  of  polit- 
ical economy  in  university.     Prolific  writ-er  on  economic  subjects. 

Rheinberoer,  Joseph  Gabriel,  died  Noveml)er  25  in  Munich,  aged  62.  Musical 
director  and  royal  insi)e<'.tor  of  music  schools;  successful  composer. 

RiANO,  Juan  F.,  died  February  26,  1001.  Eminent  Simnish  authority  on  art  and 
letters.  A  re^^ewer  of  Spanish  literature  in  the  London  Athenajum  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

RiciiTER,  Dr.  Richard,  died  May  29  in  Leipzig,  aged  62.  Professor  of  pedagogy 
in  Leipzig. 

RiNCJ,  Dr.  Max,  died  March  28  in  Berlin,  aged  81.    Noted  novelist  and  historian. 

RoDiGER,  Hermann,  dieil  November  19  in  Berka,  aged  58.  School  princii)al; 
composer  of  cantatas  for  children. 

Saciise,  Dr.  Fr.  Emil,  died  December  18  in  Leipzig,  aged  64.  Teachor,  and  edi- 
tor of  Practical  Teacher. 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  died  in  June,  1900.  Bom  in  1829.  He  became  one  of  the 
veterans  of  Swedish  literature.  He  was  given  a  prize  by  the  Swedish  Academy 
for  a  Cycle  of  Songs.  An  exiiert  in  the  literature  of  modem  Greece ;  an  authority 
on  Scandinavian  archa?c^logy;  for  several  years  keeper  of  the  Swedish  Museum, 

Sauer,  Dr.  Wilhelm,  died  April  9  in  Diisseldorf,  aged  58.     Historian. 

ScARTAZZiNi,  Dr.  J.  A.,  the  great  Dantean  scholar,  died  in  February.  Bom 
December  80,  1837,  at  Bondo,  Switzerland.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Basel  and  Berne.  From  about  1872  on  he  prepared  his  great  edition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia. 

ScHAUBLiN,  Dr.  J.  J.,  died  Jannary  19  at  Basel,  aged  78.  Director  of  oi-phan 
asylum  in  Biisel.     Author  of  numerous  text-lyK)ks  for  elementary  schools. 

ScHAUENBUR<3,  Dr.  Eduard,  died  September  23  in  Crefeld,  aged  80.  Principal 
of  classical  high  school;  member  of  the  royal  commission  for  the  reform  of 
secondary  education  in  Prussia. 

Scheel,  Dr.  Hans  von,  died  Sej^tember  27  in  Berlin,  aged  62.  Professor  in  Uni- 
versity of  Berne;  later  member  of  statistical  bureau  in  Berlin. 

ScHLOMiLCH,  OsKAR,  died  at  Dresden  February  7,  aged  77.  Privy  councilor  and 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Jena.  Author  of  highly  reputed  works  on 
mathematics. 

Schmidt,  Dr.  Johann,  died  July  -1  in  Berlin,  aged  58.     Professor  of  philology  in 

Bonn:  a  criticist  of  great  note. 
Schneider,  Ionaz,  died  May  14  in  Bilin,  Austria,  aged  74.     School  principal  and 

writer  of  t«xt-books. 
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SCHULTZ,  A.  M.  F.,  died  July  27,  in  Charlottenbnrg,  aged  73.    Principal  of  high 

school  for  girls  in  Berlin;  author  of  text-books  much  used  in  G^ermany. 
Schulze-Strelitz,  Prof.  Ll'dwio,  died  March  20,  in  Stargard.     Musician  and 

teacher  of  vocal  music  of  great  note. 
ScHWALBE,  Dr.  Bernuard,  died  March  31,  in  Berlin,  aged  60.     School  superin- 
tendent at  Quedlinburg;  author  of  several  popular  text-books  on  scientific 

subjects. 
Seemann,   Dr.  Otto,  died  Septeml>er  10,  in  Hanover,  aged  70.     Distinguished 

writer  on  ancient  mythology. 
Sepp,  J.  N.,  died  August  o.  in  Ro<lenheim,  aged  85.     University  professor  in 

Munich;  member  of  national  Parliament;  copious  writer    on    theological 

subjects. 
Setteoast,  Henry,  die<l  Deceml>er  4,  in  Jena,  aged  53.     Professor  of  agriculture 

in  Jena:  successful  autlior  of  books  on  agricultural  and  botanical  subjects. 
Seyffardt,  B.  F.,  died  at  Crefeld,  January  25,  aged  73.     Member  of  German 

Parliament:  published  many  essays  on  educational  subjects  from  political 

standpoint. 
Spiess,  Dr.  A.,  died  December  2:3,  in  Brunswick.     Minister  of  jmblic  instruction 

of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick. 

Spyri,  Mrs.  Johanna,  died  July  7,  in  Zurich,  ageil  72.  Much-rea<l  author  of 
juvenile  books. 

Starczewski,  Adelbert,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  Deceml>er.  Bom  in  1818, 
he  studied  at  the  imiversities  in  Kieff  and  St.  Petersburg;  wrote  several  his- 
torical works,  among  others  a  catalogue  of  Russian  materials  for  the  history 
of  Russia.  In  1856  he  founjled  the  Russian  journal.  The  Son  of  the  Father; 
in  1888  he  \sTote  Recollections  of  an  Old  Man  of  Letters. 

SusEMiHL.  Fr.  Franz  Karl  Ernst,  die<l  in  Florence,  aged  05.    Historian  of 

philosoi)hy. 
Sutermeister,  Otto,  died  August  17,  in  Aarau,  aged  69.     Principal  of  normal 

school  at  Aarau  and  i)rofessor  of  Q-erman  literature  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 

His  writings  are  very  numerous. 
Thum,  Dr.  Ruix)LPH,  died  Deceml)er  5  in  Reichenbach,  aged  88.     Principal  of 

high  school  in  Reichenbach;  author  of  jKjpular  text-books  for  the  study  of 

French  and  English. 
ToMASOHEK.  Dr.  WiLiTKLM,  die<l  September  9  in  Vienna,  age<l  00.     Prt)fessor  of 

geography  in  university  and  writer  of  books  on  historical  geography. 

Uhliiorn,  Gkrharp,  diod  December  15  in  Hanover,  aged  75.  Abbot  and  court 
preacher;  memlx^r  of  consistory;  prolific  Avriter  on  i)olitico-religiou8  subjects. 

Urban,  Heinrich,  died  Noveml)er  24  in  Berlin,  aged  64.  Professor  in  music  con- 
servatory: composer  of  note. 

Weber,  Freidrich  Albert,  died  November  30  in  Berlin,  aged  76.  Professor  of 
l)hilology  in  miiversity;  authority  in  Sanscrit  and  other  Indian  languages. 

Weber,  Mrs.  Matfiilde,  died  Juno  22  in  Tiibingen,  aged  72.  Founder  of  the  first 
domestic  science  school  in  Germany. 

Weisbach,  Dr.  Albin,  died  March  14,  at  Freiberg,  aged  68.  Professor  of  i)hysics 
and  mineralogy  in  mining  academy  at  Freiberg. 

Weinhold,  Karl,  died  August  15,  in  Nauheim,  aged  78.  Professor  of  philology 
and  literature  in  several  German  universities.     Writer  of  numerous  books. 
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Wigoekj^,  Dr.  J.  Otto  August,  dicil  March  0.  at  Rostock,  aged  90.  Professor  of 
philology  at  Rostock.    Author  of  many  books. 

Woi.us'Y,  EwALi),  died  Jaimary  9,  at  Mnnich.  aged  31.  Professor  at  technological 
university  at  Munich.     Author  of  numerous  contributions  to  physical  science. 

Zapp,  Dr.  August,  died  May  13,  in  Meran,  Austria,  aged  86.    Historian. 

Zehfuss,  Joh.  Georg,  died  May  5.  in  Darmstadt,  aged  69.  Professor  in  Heidel- 
berg.   Noted  writer. 

Zoi.LiNc*,  Dr.  TuEOPHiL,  died  March  22.  in  Berlin,  age<l  52.  Editor  of  Gcgenwart, 
a  literary  journal  of  influence. 

ZoRN,  Bkrnhard,  died  June  26  in  Kyritz.  Teacher  in  normal  school  and  iK^st 
known  as  composer  and  musical  Erector. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EDUCATION  IX  CANADA. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  comprising  seven  Provinces,  with  an  extent  of  S^STK^.fUB 
sqnare  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  5,871.051  in  1901. 

PREVIOUS  AKT1CI.es  ON  KDUCATIOX    IN  (CANADA   IX  THE  COMMISSIONKK^K  RKPl^RTS. 

'•Education  in  Ontario,"  Report  l8y:J-flfi,  Vol.  1,  C^hapter  VI;  "Notes on  education  at  the  ColumbiAn 
Exposition,"  <7>/(f.,  Cliapter  X.  pajjes  1213-1215;  "Manitoba  school  question."  Report  18JH-S5,  Vol.  1, 
Chapter  VIl. 

"CuiTent  and  historical  survey  of  the  R3r«temRof  education  in  the  several  Provinces,"  Report 
1S97-98,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  IV. 

♦'Education  in  Canada:  Outline  of  the  public  systems  of  education  with  current  statistics;  Indus- 
trial and  technical  education;  Historic  foundations  of  the  Ontario  system,"  Report  18'.lH-5W, 
Vol.  2.  Chapter  XXIX. 

TOPICAIi  OUTLINE. 

Education  in  the  Canadian  Dominion:  Salient  characteristics  of  the  systems  of  public  instructionf 
Summarized  statistics  for  1900-ltt>l;  Educational  systems  of  the  separate  Provinces;  Con.spec- 
tusps  of  the  individual  systems;  Statistics,  current  and  retrospective.  Citations  from  current 
reports:  Ontario,  growth  of  high  £ch«X)la  (p.  4:^2),  industrial  and  technical  education  (pp.  4a>-C), 
schools  for  special  cln«?es(pp.43ft-7);  Nova  Scotia,  development  of  the  noi*mal  school  by  equip- 
ments for  science  tea<:hing  and  manual  training  (pp.  i4J)-50>;  New  Brunswick,  scarcity  of 
trained  tea<'hers  ipp.  452-8).    Table  of  higher  educational  institutions. 

[The  following  statements  have  heen  compiled  chiefly  from  the  reporte  of  the  chief  officers  of 
education,  the  revised  sc*hool  laws,  and  the  Canadian  Yoarbookfor  19()1.  Other  sources  of  informa- 
tion consulted  were:  The  School  System  of  Ontario,  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  former  Minister  of 
Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  International  Education  Series,  Vol.  XXXVIII;  Educa- 
tional System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  John  Millar,  B.  A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education; 
Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association.  Ottawa,  1901: 
Documentary  ni.story  of  Education  in  Ontario,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Librarian  and  Historiographer 
of  the  Education  Department;  Spoi^ial  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Board  of  Education, 
England,  Vol.  IV;  The  Manitoba  School  Question,  Ewart;  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School 
System,  and  the  Isvaea  of  the  Recent  Controversy,  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant;  Special  Rei)orts,  Board 
of  Education.  England,  Vol.  I.] 

By  the  British  North  American  act  of  1867  the  right  to  legislate  on  matters 
respecting  education  was  left  to  the  governments  of  the  four  Provinces  (Ontario, 
Quebec  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick),  which  were  then  united  under  the 
general  name  of  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  same  right  has  been  assured  also  to 
the  Pro^'inces  that  have  since  entered  the  confederation  (Prince  Edward  Island, 
Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  Northwest  Territories). 

Prior,  however,  to  the  fedoraticm  of  the  Provinces,  education  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  general  interest.  Ontario,  "  the  core  of  the  confederation,"  had  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption  a  well-organized  system  of  public  schools.  Quebec  had  brought  its 
parochial  scho(^ls  imder  public  supervision  and  the  smaller  maritime  Provinces 
had  proved  their  interest  in  the  cause  both  by  legislation  and  by  grants  for  schools 
from  public  funds. 

From  the  Iwginidng  two  forces  were  at  work  directing  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  people.  Both  the  English  and  French  settlers  had  brought  with  them 
traditional  resp«»ct  for  paroc*hial  schools  and  for  ecclesiastical  control  of  education; 
but  the  English  settlers  were  aLso  deeply  imbued  with  those  ideas  that  were  mak- 
ing for  the  supremacy  of  civil  authorities  in  all  secular  affairs,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  new  country  favore<l  the  growth  of  this  tendency. 

The  first  system  of  public  eiiucation  organized  in  the  Provinces,  that  of  Ontario, 
was  distinctively  a  system  under  public  or  government  control,  and  as  such  >*•* 
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« 

lieeii  tlio  moilel  followtMl  inoro  or  It'ss  (.-loyely  l)y  nil  tho  other  Provinces  excepting" 

Qtiehf^c. 

The  ()ntiirio  s/hool  law  of  184:?,  the  Ijiisis  of  the  system,  emlxxlieil  features 
drawn  from  the  school  systems  of  New  England  and  New  York,  bnt  it  differed 
from  these  e.si>ecially  by  the  larger  i)rovision  for  centralized  control. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Ontario  is  more  than  the  execntive  head 
of  the  system,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  stiitcment  of  his  ix)wers  (p.  4138). 
As  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  initiates  and  largely  dirwts  scho<:>l  legislation^ 
while  his  judicial  functions  and  i)ower8  of  api)ointment  give  great  weight  to  the 
policies  he  adv<K'ates.  N<j  other  Province  has  reiK)Sod  etiual  authority  in  the  chief 
officer  of  education,  but  all  have  sought  to  ser-ure  uniformity  of  schcK)l  provision 
and  educational  standards  by  means  of  centralized  government  control. 

In  Quelx^c  the  sc1kx)1s  are  sectarian :  tliat  is.  they  are  distinctively  either  Roman 
Catholi<^  or  Protestiint  sch;)ols.  The  former  are  under  ecclesiastical  control,  which 
for  this  purpose  is  organized  in  atrcordance  with  the  jirovisions  of  the  school  laws; 
the  Protest^mt  schools  are  in  like  manner  under  Protestant  control.  In  Ontario 
and  the  Northwest  Territories  provision  is  made  for  separato  schools  for  Protes- 
tants aiid  for  Catholics  where  desired,  and  the  suppork^rs  of  thest)  separate  schools 
ar<*  exempt  from  the  i)ayment  of  local  taxes  f « >r  the  supix>rt  of  tho  public  schools. 
The  separate  schools  are  under  government  insx>ection  and  in  general  are  under 
the  s?,me  regulations  as  tho  public  sch(K)ls. 

The  imbKc  elementary  schools  are  frt^  S(;hools,  excepting  in  Quel>e(r,  where  feos 
are  charge<l  which  may  not  exceed  5i)  cents  a  month  nor  l)e  less  than  5  cents 
a  month.  In  the  model  sch(K)ls  and  academies  of  this  Province,  which  cor- 
resi>ond  to  the  gnunmar  and  high  schawls  of  our  own  States,  the  fees  may 
he  higher.  In  the  high  schools  of  Ontario  fees  are  chargtMl.  but  may  lie  and 
often  are  remitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  sch(X)l  authorities.  With  these  excej)- 
tions  the  public  schools  of  the  several  Provinces  are  free,  their  support  l)eing 
derived  from  provincial  -  grants  and  local  (muni<*ipal)  appropriations  and  school 
taxes. 

The  mo<le  of  ajiportioning  the  legislative  grant  among  tho  school  districts  differs 
in  the  different  Provinces,  but  in  all  tluTe  is  apparent  the  purix)se  to  make  the 
pro-vincial  approi)riation  a  means  of  stimulating  rather  than  of  lessening  hx^al 
effort  in  ]x>half  of  the  schools. 

In  Ontario  the  legislative  grant  is  apportioned  to  the  scli<x)ls  on  the  basis  of 
average  attendance  in  each,  resiXKrtively .  In  QueK^c  the  legislative  grant  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  sc1hk)1  municiixilities  (areas  for  local  school  administration) 
in  proix)rtion  to  their  respective  ix)pulations  upon  i»roof  that  they  have  complied 
with  tho  law  as  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  tht>  qualifications  and  remu- 
neration of  teachers.  Si)ecial  arnmgements  arc  made  in  the  cji.se  of  ver>'  poor 
municipalities.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  legislative  grant  for  i)ublic  sch<K)ls  is  a  fixed 
sum  ($190,0t.M)  annually),  divide<l  l)etween  the  legally  (iualified  tea<,'hers  in  con- 
joineil  i)roix)rtion  to  the  number  of  **  authorized  days  taught  *'  and  to  the  class *of 
license  held  ])y  the  teacher. 

In  Manit(»ba  each  municipality '' is  re(iuired  to  api)roimate  a  si^ecified  amount 
($20  for  each  teacher  employ tnl  for  each  month  tho  scIkkjI  is  kept  oix^n)  in  addi- 
tion to  a  variable  amount,  dei)ending  uix>n  the  current  oxi>enditur(?  for  the  schools. 

The  Tieed  of  some  regulation  proiwrtioning  the  provincial  grant  to  the  amount 
nused  locally  is  recognized  in  New  Brunswick,  where  many  districts  se<'m  content  to 


"For  piirpoftoaof  civil  administration  a  munici^ml  orgonization  is  adopted  in  Onturio.  Mani- 
to>>a,  and  British  Columbiii.  This  organization  compri.ses:  "(«  )  The  townships,  lieiuj?  mral  dis- 
tri«.•t^*'>f  an  an.-a  of  8  or  10  j^iuare  inilfs;  [b)  \'illage8with  a  iK»pulation  of  over  7of.»;  (c)  towns  with 
a  population  of  over  2,(.i0f).  Such  of  thrso  as  aro  oomprLsed  within  a  larpo  district,  called  a  county, 
conatituto  (*/>  tho  co^inty  municipality,  ic)  Cities  arc  ostablished  from  tho  growth  of  towna 
It  population  exceeds  lo,(K)0.*'    (Canada  Statistical  Yearbook.) 
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leave  their  schools  to  the  meager  provision  from  the  legislative  grant,  althongh 
fully  able  to  bear  a  part  in  tlieir  financial  support. 

In  all  the  Provinces  the  public  school  systems  inclnde  secondary  schools  cor- 
responding to  the  high  schools  of  onr  own  country.  These  high  schools  have 
generally  an  extended  curriculum,  and  prepare  students  for  matriculation  in  the 
universities. 

The  history  of  higher  education  in  the  older  Canadian  Provinces  ant-edates  that 
of  public  provision  for  elementary  schools.  As  early  as  1798  an  appropriation  of 
500,000  acres  of  land  Vas  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  and  grammar 
or  preparatory  schools  in  Toronto,  but  the  charter  for  the  university  was  not 
secured  until  18*27.  Laval  University  was  founded  by  the  Seminary  of  Quebec 
(ecclesiastical  organization)  in  1853  and  secured  a  royal  charter  the  same  year. 

The  influence  of  these  and  of  kindred  institutions  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
subsequent  history  of  education  in  the  Dominion.  They  have  aided  materially  in 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  secondary  education.  The  high  schools  of  Ontario 
prepare  students  for  the  matriculation  examination  at  the  university,  and  the 
precedent  thus  set  has  been  followed  in  the  other  Provinces. 

Everywhere  the  disi)osition  is  manifest  to  keep  an  open  road  from  the  public 
schools  to  the  universities,  and  to  do  away  entirely  with  class  distinctions  in 
education. 

The  following  tables  present  in  summaries  the  principal  statistics  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  several  Provinces.  The  totals  are  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
similar  particulars  for  the  New  England  States,  whose  combined  population  is  but 
little  above  that  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  For  convenience  of  reference  the 
educational  statistics  are  preceded  by  a  table  of  populations  in  which  the  popula- 
tion is  classified  as  Roman  Catholic  and  Protc^stant,  a  distinction  of  much  impor- 
tance on  account  of  its  bearing  uix>n  the  provision  for  separate  schools  as  already 
explained. 

Tliis  summarize<l  view  is  followed  by  detailed  jxirticulars  of  the  educational 
work  in  each  Province,  including  a  brief  consi)ectus  of  the  respective  systems  of 
public  education.  The  constitution  and  scope  of  the  central  authorities  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  have  been  presented  with  much  fullness,  as  showing  the  most  salient 
characteristics  of  these  two  systems  and  those  in  which  they  differ  most  from 
our  own  State  systems: 

• 
Pojyft^ldtion  of  Dominion  of  Canada^  1001. 


P*rovinc<}s. 


Ontario 

QuelMW 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick . . 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia. 

Princo  Edward 
iBland 

Northwest  Terri- 
tories  

Unorgranized  Ter- 
ritories  , 


Roman 
Catho- 
lics. 


Other 
denomi- 
nations. 


Orand 
total. 


A^es   '  Com- 

for         i)ul- 

school  I   sory 

attend-  H<»hool  Under 

ance.      ages.    5  years. 


Age  and  number  of  reg- 
istered pupils. 


School 


5  to  21  I  Above 
years.  j21  years 


tion. 


390,85.5 
1.42U,1M) 
121),  57S 
125.  W>H 
3-.,«22 
:«,227 


1,792. 

I    219, 

I    :t5», 

'  205. 
2U>, 
1«, 


51.J2 
712  : 

m) 
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Canada 2,228,997  ,:i,142.ft>4 


4o.79« 

ao.Oou 

8.440  I 


44. 


!,1^2,^»47 
,  «4S.  .HUS 
459.574 
{Jn.l2«» 
2r>4.1f47 
17^.<io7 

ia^,259 

158,910  ! 


5to21  |««Ktol4  I    l.lll     4C1,25« 


\^ 


tol« 
to  15 
to  15 
to  21 
to  16 


)tol6 


7  to  12 

I 

7Voi2'| 

8  U)  13 
7  t  .>  12 


.  /•3nrt.870 

2,1:1:')    ''88.4.30 

187  ;</58,485 

W       50,att5 


125  ,  5J«>,HT6 

c-o.uu    :r;9,ii05 

<"7.84-)    

«'3,74«  I 

105  !    03,881 


52,709  I '     (/) 
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Now   E  ngland 
States. ..1 


i.h71,051 


I 
.5,CS2,48S 


a  Full- term  law  of  1891. 
^  5  to  16  years. 


<•  Aliove  Hi  years. 
''5  to  15  years. 


'  Above  15  years. 

/  I'J  weeks  in  each  year— «  consecutive. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

Table  I. — Enrolhitent  in  public  schools,  ehmentartj and  high. 


Prtfviiirc^. 


Date  of 

8C*h<  M  »1 

BtatU- 


I 


Ontario I      1000 

Quebec :   XWDAW 

Nova  Scotia IWW-Ol 

Now  Brunswick  ....!   IttKM)! 

Manitoba IWl 

Britiah  Columbia  . . .       IWH 
Prince      Edward 

Island IWl 

Northwest  Territo- 
ries        IftOl 


Total ! 

New  England  States     19U0-oT 


Pulxlic  schools  (chiefly  elementary  >. 


Enrollment. 


Average  at tendam'e. 


I 


Male.    (Female.      ToUil.     I  Total. 


I 


15:J,M)1 
49,768 
30,K7O 


12, 000 
11,31» 

I2,s:)r> 


221 8S9 
1K1,(N> 
4<<.M2  j 

i!»,m)  I 


lLW<i  ' 
0,44K) 
11,457 


4rc>.4»t 

314.881 
«S,41i» 
«).  43) 
5L88H 


2fi:j,lHl 
53,«4:J 

:f:.7i7 

Sf7,r»50 

15,:«> 


riOs.(iti2  I   4$»,f{di 


I 


a),7:i» ,   i2,3a> 

S3,«fei7  :    ll.Mi 
1,(r.6,174  i  Cf>J,«IS 


Ratio  of 


Ratio  to  I  enroU- 
enroU-  ment  to 
mt'nt.  I  popula- 
un. 


i_ 

73.75  ' 
IK.  42  I 

r)<».i9  I 


21.18 
Itt.OM 
21.41 
IH.W 

13.21 

20.12 

14.8&I 


Enroll- 
ment in 

high 
schools. 


19.  h5  I 


«  21, 728 
b7,«Tl 

oi.cas 
t^i,r»a8 

<1,044 
OSS* 


84,3H5 


nNot  inclndwl  in  public  JK'hool  enrollment  <*ohimns  3,4,.'). 

fcln  the  upper  cla9?»ea  of  model  w."hool8  and  academies  included  in  <  olumns  3.  i.  .ind  5. 

c  Included  also  in  columns  8,4,5. 

rfNot  reiwrted  separately  from  total  enrollment. 

•Included  also  in  column  6;  there  wero  alswj  in  private  so.-ondarj'  school.s  Wj^lxt  students. 

Table  11,  — Teachers  and  salaries. 


Pn^jvini-os. 


Number  of  teachers. 
Male.      Female.  ;    Total. 


British  Columbia 

Manitolm 

New  Brunswick 

Northwest  Territories  . 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Pi-ince  Edward  Island. . 
Quebec 


Total 

New  England  JA^tes  . 


018 


!,(!:-)  1 
l,4tVS 


540  1 

i,ir>2 

2.ba)  1 

6,810 

aw  i 

2«1 

\m 

6,2tJ7 

1,IK» 
1,841 
07« 
2,492 
0,440 

6,043 


Perc»>nt-  Averapreannnal  or  montb- 
I   age  of    I     ^y  Nilarioft*  of  teachei-s. 

miJlo     I ,-      - - 

teachers.  Male.        t     Female. 


•'  io-i.ou  .jro.oo  ,o  3i^.oo-$36.oo 

38.  («  I  149.37 

19. 17     :i21. 41-5.'?0. 10  I  17^.  J>1-188.  M 


4.81.-, 
4,IMV< 


17,859 
"13,1)08" 


2:^,881 


21.7 

i«'e.rt8 

165.41 

28 

4(^.oo 

saw.  00 

50.0  1 

401.. 'V. 

a>9.85 

5.6 

a-fLrt) 

113.00 

i>».ll) 

~22.59 


n38.28 


Table  III. 


"  Monthly  salaries. 
-E.rpniditxircs  for  public  schools. 


Provinces. 


I 


Eh 


IS'-: 


^  -  i  •    ^ 


s 
b* 


British  (\>lumbia .  I'.XMMH 

Manitoljji 11)ikM)1 

New  Brunswick  . .  WSMU 
Northwest  Terri-  • 

tories 11M»>  01 

Nova  Scotia hJiXVOl 

Ontario i    1900    , 

Prince  Edward  I 

Island ItOl    | 

Quebec luoiM)! 


$213.  OSH     338,31.=>       820.4:?8        $12,200  $248,025 
5.^2,  :i.'5     1 48, U87;  'Si,  2.S">,      $1U1, 702        


jiJU.j^e, 

9r»,724 

19.480 
1 

1  11.375 

99,300 

2,'.K=>.278 

4:J8.:574 

1.091.437 

1 

I 

71,904,  4, 

1 

::::;::::::;::::::::: :::::::::  3. 

S5:}2,6«3  22.  &>  2.917 
8:«.074  lrt.a-,|  :i« 
WK).:J40     9        i.n 


45r>.KV> 
844,702 


3.251.714 


19.34  2.86 

15.75.  L88 

9.iei  2.10 

7.93]  1.59 

10.32,  l.«J 


Total ' I I ' 11.270.455     10.«7|    2.12 


New    England  I 

States V.ti)-Ul  14.Ur».9l34.377,V4K  . 

I  I 1 L 


I 


.  4,513.35D:::i,(»S7,2«8     £4.12]    4.08 
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Provinces. 


Year. 


Ontario IflOOM)! 

Suebec [  19110-01 

ova  Scotia |  190»M)1 

New  Brunswick ;  1900-01 

Manitoba '  1900-91 

British  Colnmbia. i  190fM)l 

Prince  Edward  Lslaud '  1900-01 

Northwest  Territories I  19a)-01 


Total ' 1,773,477 


Income. 


Le^sla-    .Mnnicipal 
tiv^rant.l  ^P^-Prl- 


Other  local 


$360,901 
241.947 
254,778 
163.952 
113.452 
350,532 
138.288 
150,627 


$3,847,646 

1,688.743 

119,876 


81,392,441 
'>1. 311, 061 
c  470, 108 
d  437. 116 
''1,197,353 

182.160}        i.aao 

;«.647 
185,823  I        148, 0b7 


New  England  StntoG '    Iftllj-Ol  |/1,245,164 


473.763 
6.677,607  ;    3,767,011 


Total. 


$5,509,988 
3,241.751 
844.768 
601.068 
1,310.805 
534,012 
164.995 
4'«,567 


12.606,886 


!/30,522,241        A  411. 241  '    I«,178.C4fi 


a  Municipalities  correspond  Bomewhat  to  counties  and  townahii)s  in  the  United  States, 
footnote,  p.  434. 
b  From  fees  for  independent  and  subsidized  8<*hools. 
c  School  section  assessments. 

d  Includes  county  fund,  $95,794.56;  balance  district  assessments. 
<f  Municipal  grant  and  school  taxes. 
/  State  taxes. 
0  Local  taxes. 
A  Other  sources. 

Table  V. — Percentage  of  school  income  from  each  contHhuting  sfmrce. 


Provinces. 

Yenr. 

Legisla- 
tive grant. 

Municijml 
appropria- 

Other  local 
sources. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

1900-1901 
190J)-1901 
1900-1901 
1900-1901 
1900-1901 
1900-1901 
1900-1901 
1900-1901 

1900-1901 

Per  cent. 
6.71 
7.43 

:».15 

27.27 
8.65 
05.64 

77.78 
30.76 

Per  cent. 
69.84 
52.13 
14.19 
72 
91 
34.10 
22.22 
37.95 

Percent. 
2:^.45 
40.43 
55.64 

73 

35 

British  Colnmbia      

.24 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Northwest  Territories 

fit)  24 

Now  England  States . 

"5.60 

609  41) 

2  00 

"State  t^ix. 

b 

Local  taxes 

Eaiicdfional  si/sicma  of  the  several  Canadian  Proinnc^s. 

ONTARIO. 

Ontario  maintains  n.  c^omprehensive  system  of  education  extending  from  the 
kindergartens  (introduced  into  the  system  in  1882,  now  numbering  120,  with  an 
enrollment  of  11,234  pupils)  to  the  provincial  university,  which  derives  a  portion 
of  its  Income  ($118,000  in  1900)  from  public  lands  and  under  a  recent  law  (uni- 
versity act  of  1900)  must  report  annually  to  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  system  are  the  centralized  control,  securing  uniformity 
of  standards  and  school  eciuipment  throughout  the  Pr()\'inces;  the  very  equitable 
regulations  in  regard  to  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholic  and  for  Protestant 
pupils,  where  desired;  the  provision  for  assuring  the  professional  training  of  all 
teachers,  and  the  close  correlation  of  the  several  grades  of  schools  by  means  of  well- 
considered  courses  of  study,  uniform  text-books,  and  examinations  conducttxl  by 
the  central  authority. 

Central  authority. — The  central  authority,  or  department  of  education,  con- 
sists of  the  members  of  the  executive  govenjment,  its  chief  being  the  minister  of 
education. 
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The  minister  [to  quote  Mr.  Millar, «  deputy  minister  of  education]  directs  all 
the  educational  forces  of  the  country;  firHt,  from  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  and,  secondly,  through  the  oMcers  of  his  department.  From 
the  discussions  of  educational  questions  in  the  provincial  parliament  his  position  as 
a  member  gives  him  the  best  facilities  for  recognizing  the  working  of  the  school 
law  and  ascertaining  the  trend  of  public  opinion ,  As  the  head  of  his  department ,  his 
constant  official  intercourse  with  trustees,  inspectors,  and  teachers  gives  him  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  prescribing  from  time  to  time  whatever  amendments  to 
the  regulations  may  be  considered  wise  in  the  interests  of  public  high  schools. 
From  the  wide  sweep  of  the  legislation  which  he  is  expected  to  direct,  and  from 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  government  responsible  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentfitives,  he  is  able  to  a<lvance  such  legislation  as  will  guard  the  unity  of  the 
system  and  preserve  its  symmetry. 

Extensive  powers  are  given  to  the  education  department,  but  every  regulation 
or  order  in  council  iiiafle  under  the  statute  giving  it  an  existence  or  under  the 
publi(5,  separate,  or  high  sch<x)ls  act,  must  l>e  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly. 
It  has  1)0 wer,  suljject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  that  behalf,  to  make 
regiilations: 

(1)  For  the  classification,  organization,  government,  and  examination  of  all 
schools  and  institutions  (8|)ecified  in  the  law)  and  for  the  equipment  of  school- 
houses  and  the  arrangement  of  school  premises. 

(2)  For  the  authorization  of  text-l)ooks  for  the  use  of  pupils  attending  such 
schools  or  institutes,  and  for  the  selection  of  books  of  reference  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pupils  and  school  libraries. 

(3)  For  determining  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  inspectors,  examiners,  and 
teachers  of  such  Pchoc»ls  and  institutes,  and  for  the  appointment  from  time  to 
time  of  such  examiners  as  may  be  requisito  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  For  the  payment  of  the  i)ensions  of  sujiera-nnuated  inspectors  and  teachers, 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  all  moneys  set  apart  by  the  legislative  assembly  for 
school  puriMJses. 

(5)  For  extending  on  the  petition  of  a  board  of  school  trustees,  and  on  such  evi- 
dence as  to  efficiency  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  any  third-class  certificate 
(teacher's)  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  public-school  act. 

(6)  For  the  study  of  agriculture  and  for  scientific  instruction  as  to  the  nature 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  with  special  reference  to  their  effect  upon 
the  human  system. 

The  education  department  has  power  also: 

(1)  T<)  appoint  insiHXJtors  of  high  schools,  separate  schools,  and  county  model 
schools,  masters  of  normal  and  model  schools,  and  directors  of  teachers'  institutes. 

(2)  To  affiliate  with  the  schools  of  pedagogy  such  high  schools  or  collegiate 
institutes  as  may  be  necessary  for  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

( 3 )  To  determine  the  fees  to  l>e  paid  by  candidates  at  departmental  examinations. 

(4)  To  accept  in  such  subjects  as  niay  be  deemed  expedient  the  examinations 
of  any  university  in  the  British  dominions  in  lieu  of  the  departmental  examinations. 

(5)  To  prescribe  such  forms  for  school  registers  and  departmental  reports  as 
may  bo  deemed  exi>edient. 

(0)  To  accept,  on  luissing  the  annual  departmental  examination,  the  professional 
or  training  certificate  of  any  normal  school  or  other  training  institutions  in  the 
British  dominions. 

Tlie  minister  of  education  is  the  active  agent  through  whom  the  above  powers 
are  exercised.  He  *•  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  lieutenant-governor  upon  the 
schools  and  other  institutions  under  the  control  of  his  department,  with  such 
statements  and  suggestions  for  promoting  education  generally  as  he  may  deem 
useful  and  expedient.  He  has  power  to  decide  upon  all  disputes  and  complaints 
laid  before  him  the  settlement  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  bv  law,  and 
upjni  all  api>eals  made  to  him  from  decisions  of  any  inspector  or  other  school 
officer.'' 

Local  (uithorities. — The  municipal  system  of  Ontario  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  maintenance  of  local  self-government.  The  Province  is  divided  into  counties, 
which  are  siibdivide^l  into  minor  municipalities.  These  (consist  of  townships, 
incorporated  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  The  inunicipal  councils  have  certain 
powers  and  responsil)ilities  in  respect  to  eilucation.  Through  their  municipal 
councils  the  counties  must  make  grants  of  money  for  high  schools,  and  lx)th  conn- 


<•  Millar's  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  pp.  10,  11. 
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ties  and  townships  grants  of  money  for  public  or  elementary  schools.  Every 
township  is  subdivid(3<i  into  school  sections,  corresponding  to  a  school  district  in 
our  States,  each  of  which  must  ])e  provided  ^vith  a  public  school.  Every  incorpo- 
rated village,  town,  and  city  forms  a  schof^l  district.  In  each  of  these  districts  the 
rate  payers  (that  is,  the  persons  who  pay  a  property  tax)  elect  a  board  of  sc-hool 
trustees,  men  and  women  being  equally  eligible  to  the  imsitions.  These  trustees 
appoint  the  teachers,  who  must  have  a  government  diploma,  and  determine  the 
amounts  to  be  exi>ended  for  buildings,  equipments,  and  salaries. 

Schools. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  relating  thereto  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  department,  the  following  schools  may  lie  established  }fy  the  local 
boards  of  school  trustees:  (1)  Kindergartens.  (2)  public  schools,  (3)  night  schools, 
(4)  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutions,  (5)  art  schools,  (6)  county  model 
schools,  (7)  normal  scliools,  (8)  schools  of  pedagogy,  (9)  teachers'  institutes,  (10) 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  (11)  industrial  schools. 

Sources  of  income. — The  schools  are  8upi)orted  by  provincial  grant  and  local 
taxes.  The  jjrovincial  grant  for  etlucatiou  comprises  ( 1 )  grants  to  elementary 
schools,  (2)  grants  to  secondary  schools,  (3)  grants  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  (4)  grants  for  technical  education. 

The  legislative  grant  for  elementary  schools  is  apportioned  by  the  minister  of 
education  *'  among  the  several  counties,  townships,  cities,  towns,  and  incori)orated 
villages  according  to  the  iiojiulation  in  each  as  compared  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Province  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  returns  received  from  the 
municipal  clerks  (provided  that  the  amount  payable  in  every  rural  school  in  the 
territorial  districts  shall  1^  at  least  SKX)).'' 

The  amount  so  ap]X)rtioned  is  distributed  among  the  school  sections  of  each 
townsliip  '*  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  each  public  school  as 
compared  with  the  whole  average  numl>er  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools 
of  the  township."     (School  law  1901,  section  7.) 

The  municipal  council  of  every  township  is  authorized  to  levy  and  collect  by 
assessment  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  public-school  supporters  of  the 
whole  township,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  school  law  and  by  the  municipal 
and  assessment  laws,  the  sum  of  §150  at  least  for  every  public  school  which  has 
been  kept  open  the  whole  year  exclusive  of  vacations.  Where  the  school  has 
been  kept  open  for  six  months  or  over,  a  pro^wrtionate  amount  of  the  said  sum  of 
8150  at  least  is  levied  and  collected  by  assessment  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  whole  township.  An  additional  sum  of  $100  at  leitst  is  levied  and  collected  in 
a  similar  manner  for  every  assistant  teacher  engaged  for  the  whole  year,  and  a 
proportionate  amount  if  such  assistant  teacher  was  engaged  for  six  months  or 
over. 

The  council  of  every  municipality  levies  and  collects  uiK)n  the  taxable  property  " 
of  the  municipality  (or  of  the  sections  in  the  case  of  rural  schools)  such  sums  as 
may  bo  required  by  the  trustees  for  school  puri>oses. 

The  council  of  every  municipality  may,  in  addition  to  any  requisition  of  the 
public-school  trustees /raise  by  assessment  such  other  sums  as  it  may  deem  expe- 
dient for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  library,  or  for  aiding  new 
or  weak  schools  or  continuation  chusses  within  such  municipality,  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  model  schools,  or  for  supplementing  teachers'  salaries  or  retiring  allow- 
ances.    (Sch(X)l  law  1001,  se<'tions  70,71.) 

[The  amount  appropriated  for  public  and  for  separate  Roman  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant schools  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  in  each,  respectively.] 
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The  following  tables  and  ciiatitMis  J^ive  the  sidii-nt  partiirulars  re}*pecting  the 
o|)eration»  of  this  coinprehensivo  system  for  the  i)erio<l  lx7*J  to  lfKK>: 

I^ihlLe  schools,  Ontario.   /.v.\''-i>>'/. 


Y«ir. 


lH7i) . 

i-«i. 

1H^4. 

l.v-0  . 
1S^7. 

i.-vs . 
\m) . 

IMOI  . 
ISltt  . 

Mm . 

1HJ#:) . 
IflOO. 


Yt'jir. 


1^^7S 
-!KU£ 

^m^ 


Sc-liool 

Sf-'honla 
open. 

poptiliition 

between  5 

aud21 

j-earflof 

atfe. 

4'.W,4:M 

Total 

pni)iN 

rogl-*tor».»d. 

Va>\a. 

Girl*. 
228,015 

Average 

attencl- 

aaw. 

5,  \Z^ 

487,012 

2.%,  (15(5 

219,442 

5,i:<r 

4rt).i«4 

48:j.iMr> 

;rn.  «77 

227.ftr>6 

220. 4WH 

r>.:j:w 

44C4.224 

47«.2<i^ 

251.081 

227.388 

2L5.:»4 

6,  aw 

4KJ.K17 

471.512 

240.  WJB 

224,«r)7 

214.  I7tf 

5.252 

478, 7!>l 

4«4.aa» 

»4:i67l 

224.540 

215.501 

r>,3irt 

471.:»H7 

4<w,jn7 

244, 5:« 

22(»,«U8 

221.831 

5,:«r) 

58a.  147 

472.458 

240.175 

22!>,»s) 

SK>.«)r 

5.4:J7 

W)l,2t4 

487.  \m 

257,  IK» 

22:^,283 

2^.041 

5,ri()B 

fill.  212 

4flR.  212 

ffW.fKJ 

2HI),400 

245. 152 

5.5HD 

015,  :kj 

4U">.;J2« 

25i».485 

234.129 

245,789 

5,«23 

m\Mt^ 

»ll).M5 

2»W.047 

235,  K« 

253,948 

5,718 

6i7.8ri<j 

49B.5«f» 

259.519 

237.708 

251.307 

5.82« 

615. 7S1 

491,741 

sr»(J,l>74 

287,()4(i 

257.  f 42 

5,8«» 

5ft5,2:i8 

485, «70 

25:},  001 

2:i5,0H7 

253,  >^« 

5,dr4 

rmjm 

4>^1.()H8 

25().85« 

23a.  579 

a-|9.42rt 

5.H77 

5'.W.840 

4>CJ,2IW 

251. U18 

231).  212 

2:ft<.:H4 

R.994 

fiU».  IU5 

4^*4.551 

2«J,  IW 

331.285 

2n,54» 

1        5,iilk{ 

5Jn.717 

481.  &48 

251. «» 

231.44:) 

271. «H 

'        HJMIP 

m),im 

482. 777 

251.007 

280.27i» 

273.514 

5.V«S 

5«i.aM 

47K,  1114 

24vS,010 

2:«.10Jl 

27:J.451 

8.(XKJ 

58«.:<»i) 

471.<l2:i 

24S,i)43 

227.  IM) 

2(S9.0U2 

tt,0lO 

58().i(r> 

44J2,4t»4 

2:**,or« 

22:i88l» 

208.181 

Tea 

(•hers. 

Average  cost  per 
pupil. 

Mai- 


3.(>X) 

3. 5;* 
3.i>^ 
B.(Kfi3 

2,a£4 
2.774 

*,t8a 
2,mH 

2.824 

a;:*a 
2,ns 

2.ft») 


F«*male. 


3. 413 
3.44:1 

:L4>ct , 
3.:ti:o  I 

4 ,474 
4.ffC 

4,  !«7ti 
4. 1172 
5JV« 
■ViVI  . 

5.  .VI 
&.7HJ 
5.H'i^ 

fijJ70 

%'Mi  j 

r%.m\  I 

O.fflO  I 


Receipt  H. 


S:t.2ai..v«5 

3.213,  ^4i» 

a2nfi,L':w 

H.:i74^7-il 
:|,^I3.II0H 

+.;«K:t:»7 
4,4-VI,:rj2 
4.851JW1  , 

4.771.311 
4,811.  Kill  I 
4.7W^ai2 

*,Hi»t.3m 
4,!*MiMI2 

ri,2\ll,44+ 
ri.2(i:!.7lH 
5. 5*ftK  WA 


F:xpon<li- 
turo. 

On  total 

Ou 

attend- 
ance. 

averaee 

atteud- 

ance. 

S2,8>9,347 

$5.01 

$12. 8» 

a.i^^BwtJK'* 

5.82 

12.91 

2.K>:;,ii:i:i 

5.  K5 

12.82 

!!.8!4.e;i 

5.i« 

13.2! 

rijusijpri 

0.12 

14.18 

3.UK4:t* 

0.fi» 

14.42 

;{.280.HI£2 

7.(tt 

14.79 

;i.3i2,:iin 

7.01 

14.07 

n.4,>;.HW 

7.09 

14.46 

:j.  74*  \m 

7.59 

15.20 

a^iillJSin 

7.75 

15.70 

4,llVs.rj|7 

8.44 

16. 5:^ 

4,25t-'^>n''< 

8.07 

17.  (»9 

4.<QL24t 

8.:u 

15.><2 

*.rr,;j,Hi.^ 

8.40 

15.97 

ijm,tto 

8.r>4 

15.02 

4,24:<J31 

8.  ?.) 

15.83 

4.  isnjftg 

8.07 

15. 45 

4.  Mo.ai; 

ly  01 

15.29 

l,tfi.V07o 

8.73 

15.41 

4.'aJi:J.7L4 

9.19 

10.0>i 

4.ii7J.M'ifl 

9. 28 

10.25 

4.587.IK; 

9.ii2 

17.43 
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Year. 


lf=91 
1«« 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1K96 
18JJ7 
1898 

im) 

1900 


Kinder- 
gartens. 

Teachers.  | 
160 

1 
Pupils. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

6G 

0,375 

3,1287 

as 

200 

8,(356  ' 

3,190 

K5 

2a) 

8,767 

3,462 

90 

184 

9,34(J. 

3,68] 

95 

aoi 

9,501 

3,646 

97 

202 

10,174 

4,(61 

105 

223  , 

10.693 

4,362 

116 

240 

11, OK^ 

4,573 

119 

248  ' 

11,262 

4.701 

120 

250 

11.234  1 

4,639 

■l 


Roman  Catholic  scjmrate  school^!,  Ontario,  187S-l^fOu. 


Year 

Schools. 

176 
191 
196 
195 

la:^ 

194 
207 
218 
2r>4 
229 
2:« 

24:^ 

259 
289 
312 
313 
328 

»»0 
345 

35-^ 

av, 



ifi.311 
i»4,mti 

av,  I4fl 

min 
27, 4(t:j 
27.r4«» 
2fl,  1^ 

:tj,7Wt 
f».,'j:i 

3*V.  Iti^ 

:[!4.(i*t7 

:W,773 
10.^4,1 
4LHaj 
41.  mi 

4l,7Pt] 

4^.;&i7 

Boys. 

Girl-^i. 

Areraffe 
attend- 
ance. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Average  cost  per 
pupil. 

On  t.>tal  /^^,«^«^- 

1878 

$127,549 
129,092 
136.87;^ 
137,074 
166,739 
166,289 
190,454 

lt*H,^» 

389,  HW 
278  J 14 
2«7,3m 

i**».  lYft 

3:^5,  :i^4 
;«».  i«5 

401,  L^ 

$120,559 
122,831 
128,463 
123,724 
154,340 
16:^,611 
176.477 
11 
i        ,  1) 

-M    ^^ 

X'fH  f,  <  ^  W 
244,440 
28».7f8 
£7H.tlH7 

2711. 7si9 

3a:,iw3r 
2a&.u&o 

3113, 147 

:Hu.4,m 
j^^asi 

^.77 
4.96 
5.08 
4.99 
5.90 
5.86 
6.42 
7.41 
6.15 
6.J>5 
8.35 
7.45 
8.J« 
7.70 
7.74 
7.11 
8.48 
7.46 
7.43 
7.3fi 
k:« 

8.*2 
H.46 

1879 

1               1 

IgHl 

1881     

1882 

1 

18iC^ 

'i3.'7('«' 
13,156 
14,860 
l.\37« 
15,8<)5 
16,7(y7 
17.C8:j 

]9jt}$ 

nA^m 

2lji43 
^.£49 

^]  arr 

21.515 

iA'ffjo' 

3::.«3t 
1  \  3:» 
h  il97 
\  518 
083 
.888 
i:.730 
1^,297 
1H,421 
iW,:S3 
19,298 
19.868 
20,278 
20, 418 
20.419 
2J).8^2 

15,^169 
1W.868 
17,  \m 

lH.39fl 
Sfi,TDS 

24.i»> 

SI4.)KW 
3i.07l 
25, 7iJT 

25,«rrj 

188? 

1885... 

1880 

1S*<7 

^11.27 
12.52 
15.17 
13. 46 
15.75 
13.40 
13.44 
12.39 
14.46 
12  31 

18KS 

1H89 

1890 

1891 

1802 

18«3 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1897 

1898 

18t« 

1900 

12.31 
1109 
13.  «1 

laso 

There  were  in  I'.JOO.  7  Prot<»stant  sopf^rr.te  t<"lKK>K  all  of  which  made  returiLs  which  «ho\v  that 
there  were  11  touchers,  2  male  anrl  J)  fenuile:  41(J  pupils:  and  expenditure,  $4,061. 

Nujltt  Hchools. 


Year. 


t    ance. 


l.s^l . 
1892. 

l>nV) . 
iKlHi . 
1897. 
I8as. 

IH***.). 


i 
36 

76 

Xl»i*t 

680 

32 

m 

5,;ei(3 

506 

28 

65 

^.OflS 

522 

25  i 

54 

..937 

444 

:fl 

56 

:^Jfi> 

443 

21 

41 

I..H9 

329 

18 

m 

Am 

317 

18  1 

42 

^>4 

383 

16 

37 

m\ 

2.12 

12 

21  , 

^rj"^ 

165 
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Tlio  following  are  particnlars  concerning  tlio  high  schools  in  Ontario  in  the 
years  l.ST9-19(M). 

Hiijh  schools,  Ontario,  isro-jnoo.n 


Year.  /^^,^'  Sc-h<H)Ls. 


I 


Pupils.  =  Boyi-.      <iir'lH. 


18T0.. 
1880.. 
18H1  .. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.- 
1886 -. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
18^^.- 
1889.. 
189().. 
1891.. 
18»2.. 
1W8.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 

im.. 

1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 


S^ 


522 
538 
554 
570 
574 
579 
571 
568 
573 


114 
tiJ4 

\m 

104 
KM 
lOfl 

11^ 
nri 
ia> 

12() 
126 
12S 
129 
129 
129 
IHO 
1*) 
I*) 
1*) 
131 


12,  l:W 
I2jii0 
13,130 
l».iM^ 

i4.ri<) 

15J{44 
]7.ifi9 
IT,  7*0 
18.e42 

Si4,6«J2 

Hi, mi 
2]  7a* 


7,U9> 

ftCrtr 

*J,7fl0 

#,083 
iO,8«g 
U.05B 
10.9(16 

11.  ms 

n,88i 
n,9^ 
11.^ 
u.tm 

10,695 


5,  ^8<) 

0,831 

6,7H7 
6,351 

o^imi 

T,437 

il.i^ 

11,179 
1SJ4I 

vt^m 

1*H3) 

12,448 

11  781 
11, 3t^ 


Avcra^ie 

attend' 

unco. 


6.«»if 

7.2f".<f 
7,2:n 
6,5J^f 
6.4f.l 
7,  :-^  l^' 

8,2ii7 
8,7W 
tU.2Sfi 
10.4^4 

lo.Tra 

437 
1:^.448 
m7C4 

lajll 

14, 44^51 
14/J4^ 

II. urn 

U  714 


Receipts. 


1417.461 
4iK.m^ 

H7K, sy^ 

'^'■'.  ■'•]'> 

tt84,268 
7«J,043 
616,  fr5 

8at.578 

flf!fl,7Sl 
74li&:il 
71 W,  728 

ytr7H4*T 
n».4Ai 

777, y4H 
7TJ!,3yS 


iture. 


4iaj0^ 

JMri,8fiO 

S4:i79lJ 

»S5,426 
42fl,7«8 
477, 7W 
4J.tri.612 
63r,n65 

ns7,a(i8 

7U],6(J6 
M^1114 
82^,722 
rtttf^.5:tt; 
7S^>.583 
7Ot,970 
715,976 

7SS,2:-i9 
T18.0U2 


Averiijci^  '"Obi  iTiir 
liupiL 


tf:.m 

29.17 

ai,2tt 
HO.  m 
m,  14 

28.38 

:ii,9j 
;+4.tti  I 

82.34  j 
84.86  ' 
JW.48 

a->.80 

29.27 
29.22 
:«.53 
29.;i5 
31.54 
82.15 
33.08 


|57.% 

57.00 
47  57 
5S,23 
MJ*7 
rjfl?.79 
J^,35 
M.31 
48.16 
60.88 
59.71 
54.84 
66.^ 
60.67 
60.08 
47.61 
48.16 
60.00 
48.66 
51.83 
64.41 
56.46 


«» High  wboolti  are  not  included  iii  tho  public  8cli(x>l  btatisticw.  p.  430. 

TJie  tjroiL'th  of  high  fichools. — Commenting  on  the  statiFtics  of  high  schools,  the 
minister  of  education,  in  his  oflBcial  report  for  1001,  says: 

Owing  to  the  organization  of  continuation  classes  in  public  schools,  there  has 
not  iKjen  much  increase  of  late  years  in  the  establishment  of  additional  high  schools. 
As  continuation  classes  are  really  doing  high-school  work,  it  may  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  steady  progress  in  the  support  given  to  secondary  education.  In  1867 
only  1,28*J  pupils,  or  23  \^r  cent  of  the  whole  number,  studied  commercial  sub- 
jects, such  as  l)ookkeeping.  In  1900  this  subject  was  taken  up  by  9,713  pupils,  or 
45  per  cent  of  tho  total  attendance.  In  1867,  5,171  pupils,  or  90  per  cent,  studied 
Latin.  In  1900  the  number  taking  Latin  was  18,07J},  or  about  83  per  cent..  In  1867, 
15  per  cent  studied  Greek,  while  in  1900  only  4  per  cent  w^ere  engaged  in  studying 
this  subject.  In  1867,  38  per  cent  of  pupils  studied  French,  and  none  studied  Ger- 
man. In  1900  tho  number  taking  French  had  increased  to  58  i)er  cent,  while  18 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  studying  German.  .The  greater  attention  given  to  draw- 
mg  is  also  a  marked  feature  of  the  classification. 

When  high  schools  weni  first  established  in  the  Province,  their  primary  object 
was  to  i)repare  pupils  for  the  learned  professions,  and  especially  for  the  univer- 
sity. Although  their  original  purjjose  has  not  bten  ignored,  the  course  of  study 
has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  meet  the  aims  of  pupils  who  intend  to  follow  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life.  It  is  in  the  high  schools  that  most  students  who  desire  to 
become  public-school  teachers  receive  their  nonprofessional  training.  This  is  a 
valuable  function  of  those  institutions,  and  one  that  has  done  much  to  commend 
them  to  the  general  public.  Many  young  men  also,  who  intend  to  follow  mechan- 
ical pursuits  or  prepare  themselves  for  mercantile  life,  or  for  agriculture,  take 
advantage  of  the  high  schools.  The  superior  culture  which  is  thus  received  proves 
a  valuable  investment.  In  1872  the  number  of  high-school  pujnls  entering  mer- 
cantile life  was  486.  In  1900  the  number  ha<l  increa8<Ml  to  1,331.  In  1872,300 
pupils  left  the  high  schools  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  number  in  1900  had 
reached  757. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  interest  regarding  the  occupation  of  parents  of 
high-school  pupils,  and  will  show  the  classe.s  of  our  population  receiving  most 
advantiiges  from  those  institutions: 

Agricultural 6,231 

Commercial - 5, 448 

Mechanical - - - 5, 054 

Profes.sional 1, 95^ 

Without  occupation 1 ,  788 
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Training  of  Uachcrs. — Tho  provision  for  jsecuring  properly  qualified  teachers  is 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  Ontario  system. 

Every  i)Ot?ition  [says  Mr.  Mi]l:ir]  from  the  lowest  in  the  kindergarten  to  the 
highest  in  a  collegiate  institute  luust  he  filled  hy  a  trained  tea(^her.  No  teacher 
of  a  high  or  pnhlic  school  secures  a  permanent  certificate  who  does  not  possess 
qnaliiications  of  a  threefold  nature:  (I)  Scholarship,  (2)  a  knowledge  of  pe<^la- 
gogical  principles,  and  (J3)  success  shown  by  actual  exjierience. 

«  «  *  *  *  *  J!r 

No  permanent  certificate  is  given  to  any  higli  or  public  school  teacher  who  hiis 
not  in  the  opinion  of  his  insi)e<»tor  i)roved  himself  successful.  The  lowest  gr:ide 
of  certificate  is  valid  only  for  three  years,  and  the  holder  who  fails  t^j  '*  work  up  ** 
for  one  of  the  higher  grade  or  who  in  spit(j  of  his  s^'holarship  or  i)rofcssional  train- 
ing shows  that  he  has  mistaken  his  calliiii^  is  obliged  to  give  way  and  allow  his 
pcMsition  to  he  held  by  another.  It  is,  moreover,  felt  that  in  a  large  graded  school 
where  important  administrative  ability  is  re(iuire<l  the  ])rincipal  should  have  first 
ehown  his  efficiency  in  a  subordinat;)  position.  On  this  ground  the  B.  A.  who 
has  received  his  professional  certificate  after  attending  the  sr!hool  of  pedagogy 
must  serve  as  an  as.sistant  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  high  sc^hool  or  collegiate  insti- 
tute before  becoming  eligible  for  a  head  master's  certificate.  In  other  words,  a 
high-school  teacher  must  serve  an  apprentice  ship  for  two  years  before  he  can  get 
the  highest  gi*ade  of  certificate,  and  the  public -s<'hool  teiu.*lier  lias  a  similar  jK^riod 
of  pr()bation  l)efore  he  can  secure  a  first-class  (certificate.  There  is  at  the  siuno 
time  every  incentive  held  out  to  the  energetic  teacher  to  lise  in  the  profession. 
Many  of  the  best  positions  as  teachers  and  nearly  all  the  ^wsitiims  as  inspectors 
are  held  by  those  who  started  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  stiiirs.  In  the  estaV)lishment 
of  training  schools  it  is  assumed  that  the  ditt*(jrent  gnules  of  scho(jls — kindergar- 
tens, public  schools,  and  high  scIkkiIs — riMjuire  tejuihf^rs  of  different  qualifications » 
whose  professional  attainments  should  be  gained  at  institutions  si)ecially  i>rovide(l 
in  each  case  for  the  purpoj4e.  Witli  this  view  there  have  been  established  in  Onta- 
rio the  following  training  s<'hools  for  teachers: 

(1)  Kindergartens,  including  the  local  schools  of  tiiis  kind  where  the  training  is 
given  for  assistants*  certificates,  and  the  i)rovincial  kindergartens  connei-ted  with 
the  normal  8ch(K>ls  where  the  training  is  given  for  directors'  certificates. 

(2)  County  mo<lel  sc^lu^ols,  where  all  i)ublic-fichool  teachers  receive  their  first  pro- 
fessional ti*^ning,  and  from  which  tliird-class  certificates,  valid  for  threes  years,  aro 
awfirded. 

(Ji)  Provincial  normal  schools,  for  the  further  training  of  public-school  teachers 
who  desire  Uy  obtain  second-class  certificates  and  which  are  valid  for  life. 

(4)  The  school  of  pedagogy,  for  the  training  of  thoSv>  who  desire  to  obtain  cer- 
tificati^s  as  first-class  public-scdiool  teiwliers.  assistant  high-school  teachers,  and 
specialists  in  one  or  more  of  th(?  six  departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  English, 
mwlem  languages,  natural  science,  and  the  commercial  course.  The  school  of 
pedagogy  also  gives  the  protessional  training  which,  with  the  necessary  scholar- 
ship and  experience),  enables  its  graduate's  to  obtain  suliseipiently  certificates  as 
public-school  insjiectors  or  principals  of  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 

Kindergartens. — A  young  woman  who  d«^\sires  to  l)ecome  a  regular  t(jacher  in  a 
kindergarten  must  take  one  year's  training  at  any  local  school  of  the  kind  which 
has  tieen  established  by  a  puldicr-sdund  l)OHrd.  If  she  is  intelligent,  fond  of  young 
children,  and  ready  to' read  u])  such  literature  as  bears  on  her  work,  an  extensive 
preliminary  course  at  a  high  srhool  is  not  essential,  but  she  will  be  all  the  letter 
qujilified  by  having  first  attended  one  for  three  or  four  years.  After  the  year's 
training  an  examination  must  l>e  passed,  conducted  by  the  education  department, 
but  the  certifi<'ate  gained  only  (lualifies  to  teach  as  an  assistant.  The  holder  of 
such  a  certificate  InK-omes,  hciwevrr,  eligible  to  attend  either  of  the  normal  kin- 
dergjirtens  at  Tor<;nto  or  Ottawa,  and  a  year's  additional  course  there  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  a  ci^'tificate  as  dire<'tor.  This  certificate  (lualifies  her  t/)  take 
charge  of  any  kindergarten  established  ])y  a  Ixmrd  of  public -school  trustees. 

Coiniiij  v\o(h1  svhooh. — To  b<'gin  teaching  in  any  public  school  in  Ontario, it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  what  is  (vilh*d  a  tliird-class  certifiaite  from  a  county  l>oard  of 
examiiH'rs,  and  only  those  are  eligible  for  the  examination  who  have  attended  a 
sesMon  at  a  county  model  school."  To  Ix^  admitted  t^)  a  course  of  training  at  (me 
of  these  institutions  it  is  nece.ssary  to  hive  first  jwxssf  d  the  high-s(*hool  primary 
examination.  The  board  of  exainincrs  consists  of  the  public-scho<d  insiwctor  and 
two  other  perMjns  appointed  by  the  county  coimcil,  holding  first-class  certificates 
and  actually  engaged  in  teaching.    They  receive  for  their  services  $-1  i)er  diem 
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and  traveling  e xi)enfieft.  Thie  board,  snbject  to  the  repfulations  of  the  education 
dopartmont.  Bets  apart  at  least  one  public  school  in  each  county  for  the  training 
oC  third-class  teachers.  The  course  of  study  for  the  pupils  id  the  same  as  in  any 
other  publk;  school. 

There  are  oO  county  inwlel  schools  in  Ontario,  and  the  average  number  of 
students  in  training  at  eju^h  is  al>out  fW>.  A  grant  of  $150  by  the  legislature  and 
an  {idditional  $150  by  the  county  council  are  made  to  each  of  these  in.stitutions, 
mainly  to  assist  tlio  trustees  to  provide  an  efficivnt  stuff.  The  course  of  profes- 
sional training  extends  over  a])out  four  montlis — from  S(.^)tember  to  Det^eml^er. 

The  time  of  the  teachers  in  training  is  taken  up  with  (1)  ol>st.irvation  of  the 
work  done  by  the  regular  teachers.  (3)  practice  lessons  given  to  the  classes  or  to 
sections  of  a  class,  and  (3)  criticisms,  discussions  of  methods,  and  lectures  by  the 
principal  on  pedagogical  principles.  A  thir<l-class  certificate  is  valid  for  only 
three  j'oars,  and  if  the  holder  has  by  that  time  no  higher  nonprofessional  attain- 
ments than  a  high-school  primary  certificate,  or  if  he  has  not  been  successful  in 
teaching,  he  is  not  eligible  to  enter  a  normal  school,  and  may  l>e  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  profession.  This  regulation  is  based  on  the  principle  that  a  life  certifi- 
cate should  be  given  to  no  teacher  until  he  is  tried  by  the  only  true  tost— that  of 
exj>erience.  The  objtH^t  is  to  prevent  incomix>tent  persons  from  holding  positions 
and,  by  offering  their  services  at  low  salaries,  shutting  out  energetic  teachers  and 
injuring  the  schools. 

It  was  intended  that  as  far  as  possible  third-class  teachers  should  be  asFisEtnnts. 
and  the  intention  has  been  oUserved  in  cities  and  towns,  but  the  supply  of  second- 
class  teachers  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  confine  third-class  teachers  to  subordinate 
positions  in  rural  districts,  where  there  is  often  only  one  teacher  in  each  si.'hool.  It 
IS,  hovv'ever,  quite  common  for  third-class  teachers  tx)  have  passed  the  junior  leaving 
or  even  senior  leaving  examinaticm  before  attending  a  coimty  model  school,  and  the 
good  (»<lucation  thus  gained  by  a  three  or  four  years'  previous  attendance  at  a  high 
school  or  collegiate  institute  gives  even  to  rural  schof)ls  a  class  of  young  men  and 
women  earnest  in  their  work,  determined  to  rise  in  public  estimation,  and  who.  in 
spite  of  too  prevalent  a  tendency  to  make  teaching  a  stepping-stone  to  some  otlier 
profession,  liave  jjenorally  a  fine  intellectual  and  moral  influen(!e  ux)on  the  youth 
committed  to  their  care.     (Millar's  Educational  System  of  Ontario,  pp.  54-58.) 

Tlie  following  table  gives  particulars  relating  to  normal  schools,  normal  college, 
and  county  model  schools,  1878-1901: 
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In  addition  to  the  normal  schools  comprised  in  the  above  table — 

there  is  organized  in  each  connty  or  inspectoral  district  a  **  teachers*  institute" 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  m  methods  of  teaching  and  for  discussing 
educational  matters,  subject *to  the  regulations  of  the  education  dei)artment.  A 
grant  of  $25  is  paid  by  the  legislature  to  each  institute  and  the  county  or  city 
gives  a  grant  of  an  equal  amount;  Many  of  the  associations  have  valuable  libra- 
ries of  professional  works.  The  public-school  inspector  takes  a  leading  part  in 
the  work  of  these  county  associations,  and  he  is  generally  aided  by  the  more 
experienced  public-school  teachers,  and  the  teachers  of  the  one  or  more  high 
schools  or  collegiate  institutes  situated  within  his  district.  A  director  of  teach- 
ers' institutes,  appointed  by  the  education  department,  frequently  attends  these 
meetings,  and  very  often  other  prominent  persons  are  in\nted  to  give  addresses 
on  educational  topics.  The  main  object,  however,  is  to  have  discussed  pedagog- 
ical principles  and  metliods  of  teaching,  and  enable  teachers  to  comiMire  notes 
regarding  their  daily  duties,    «    *    ♦ 

In  cities  these  associations  often  meet  monthly  under  direction  of  the  inspector. 
Sometimes  he  finds  it  desirable  to  have  teachers  of  the  same  grade  meet  together. 
These  institutes  have  also  had  the  effect  of  creating  greater  interest  in  school 
work  among  the  general  public. 

As  early  as  1878  the  numl>er  of  these  institutes  was  54,  with  3,511  menbers,  or 
50  -per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  province.  In  1900  the  number  of  teachers' 
institutes  was  76,  and  the  number  of  members  8,081,  or  86  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers.     The  expenditure  in  1900  amounted  to  $6,485. 

The  Educational  Association  of  Ontario  resembles  in  its  constitution  and  pur- 
IK)6es  the  National  Educational  Association  of  our  own  coimtry.  Of  the  Ontario 
society  Mr.  Millar  says: 

It  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  meets  during  the  Easter 
holidays  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  i)ai)ers  relating  to  various  questions  of 
educational  interest.  The  meetings  of  the  body  have  done  much  toward  giving 
direction  to  the  school  legislation  of  the  province.  The  association  may  bo 
regarded,  in  fact,  as  a  kind  of  *'  educational  parliament."  It  receives  a  grant  of 
$200  a  year  from  the  legislature,  and  its  proceedings  are  published  for  the  informa- 
tion of  its  meml)ers.  Besides  the  sessions  of  the  general  association,  very  many 
valuable  papers  are  read  and  discussed  in  sections  of  that  body.  In  this  way 
there  have  been  organized  sections  for  the  kindergartners,  public-school  teachers, 
high-school  teachers,  training-school  teachers,  inspec^tors,  etc.  There  have  also 
been  foimed  associations  for  tlie  advancement  of  classics,  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  science.  The  high  and  public  school  trustees  have  organized  a 
provincial  association  wliich  has  in  like  manner  contributed  much  to  the  discus- 
sion of  e<lucational  questions.  It  is  now  a  section  of  the  general  educational 
association. 

I)nluHirial  and  tcchvical  cdncotion. — As  to  recent  progress  in  the  provision  for 
industrial  and  technical  e<lucation,  the  minister  says  in  his  reix)rt  for  1901: 

The  addition  of  domestic  science,  made  to  the  school  programme  in  1899.  mfivks 
another  epoch  in  the  development  of  education  in  Ontario.  The  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  Normal  School  of  Domestic  Science  at  Hamilton  has  enabled 
several  young  women  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  the  subject.  Through  the 
liberality  of  Mrs.  Massey -Treble  another  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  this  department  has  been  established  in  Toronto. 

This  institution— the  Lillian  Massey  Normal  Training  School  of  Household  Sci- 
ence (formerly  the  Victor  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts) — has  been 
])lanned  to  some  extent  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  courses  followed  at  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  and  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklj-n,  and  embodies  the  advanced 
meth(xls  of  this  department  as  taught  in  those  distinguished  institutions.  Domes- 
tic science  is  also  taught  in  connection  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Guild, 
Toronto.  In  the  Toronto  Technical  School  a  forward  step  has  also  been  taken  in 
providing  an  excell(?nt  course  in  domestic  science.  Already  several  of  the  public- 
school  boards  are  taking  the  iiiitiative  in  the  matter.  This  subject  is  taught  or 
is  about  to  be  taught  in  Hamilton,  Stratford,  Kingston,  Brantford.  Renfrew, 
Ottawa.  Woodstock,  etc.  A  kitchen  has  been  equipped  for  the  purpose  in  the 
London  Normal  School.  It  may  be  expected  before  long  that  the  large  towns  and 
cities,  at  least,  will  provide  instruction  in  domestic  science. 

In  other  dei)artment8  of  technical  education  the  attention  given  to  the  subject 
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by  tho  public  is  also  enconrafjring.  The  attendance  at  the  School  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence, which  has  made  such  great  progi^e.ss  since  its  establishment,  has  warranted 
an  increased  expenditure  for  its  eciuipment  and  maintenance.  To  this  institution 
the  Province  will  necessarily  look  fur  eflficit-ncy  inr  the  higher  departments  of 
applied  science  or  technical  education. 

The  development  of  the  new  parts  of  Ontario,  and  the  growth  of  our  industries 
generally,  make  it  essential  that  an  institution  which  has  specially  in  view  the 
material  welfare  of  the  country  should  be  lilxirally  supported  by  the  legislature. 
It  is,  however,  l)etween  the  lower  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  that  the 
break  in  training  in  what  may  be  deemed  priictical  in  character  is  most  apparent. 
The  kindergarten  and  the  sc'hool  of  i)ractical  science  should  have  the  missing 
links  supplied.  Unfortunately,  whbn  the  child,  after  passing  through  the 
kindergarten,  enters  ui)on  the  public-sch<x^l  courses  his  attention  is  usually 
diverted  from  the  kind  of  training  he  has  l)een  receiving  and  his  time  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  In  the  public  school  and  high 
school,  as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten  and  school  of  practical  science,  there  should 
be  afforded  facilities  for  becoming  practically  ac<iuainted  with  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural, mechanical,  and  commercial  pursuits.  To  supply  these  wants,  manual 
training  and  other  departments  of  technical  e<lucati«.»u  have  been  added  to  the 
school  programmes. 

In  addition  to  what  has  l^een  done  tlirough  tho  lil)erality  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
donald,  and  the  instrumentality  of  Professor  Robertson,  of  Ottawa,  several 
schcK)l  boards  havtj  taken  steps  to  move  in  harmony  with  the  general  trend  of 
educational  developmc»nt.  In  some  towns  and  cities  sc^hools  are  already  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  other  i)liices  it  may  be  exi>ected  classes  will  be  established  by  the  end 
of  another  year.  Among  those  cities  and  towns  where  manual  training  is  now 
taught  may  1^  mentioned  Toronto,  Kingston,  Brantford,  Stratford,  Woodstock, 
Renfrew,  Brook ville,  and  Ottawa.  In  Brantford  and  Stratford  commodious 
buildings  have  been  provided  for  technical  education. 

As  in  the  case  of  domestic  science,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of  buildings, 
equipments,  and  salaries  of  comx)etent  teachers  stands  in  the  way  of  greater 
progress.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  reluctance  to  depart  from  th<»  long- 
established  programmes  of  study  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
technical  education. 

Reforms  in  education,  as  a  rule,  come  slowly,  and  doubtless  conservatism  often 
serves  a  good  purpof-e  in  j)reventing  the  hasty  introduction  of  subjects  which 
sometimes  turn  out  to  he  mere  fads.  In  the  matter  of  technical  education,  how- 
ever, the  exx)erimental  stage  in  this  department  has  already  passed,  if  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  what  has  l)een  done  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United 
Stxites.  It  is  just  as  well  to  admit  that  in  the  matter  of  practical  or  industrial 
education  there  is  great  need  of  progress  in  (Jntaric.  The  resources  of  our 
Province  are  great,  and  the  young  men  trained  in  our  schools  should  be  prei>ared 
to  take  their  part  in  its  development. 

In  addition  to  the  several  classes  of  public  scli<x>ls  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  there  are  scho<"»l8  for  six.*cial  classes,  "mechanics'  institutes  and  art 
schools,"   which  are  sui)i»orted  wholly  or  in  i>art  by  the  government. 

Schools  for  special  classes— Iiisti  tut  ion  for  the  (h'of  and  dumb. — The  legislature 
of  Ontario  has  made  ample  provision  to  meet  the  educati(mal  requirements  of  the 
deaf  mutes  of  the  Province.  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated  at 
the  city  of  Belle\ille,  is  oi>en  to  all  deaf  mutes  from  7  to  *il  years  of  age  who  are 
residents  of  Ontario,  and  who  are  not  deficient  in  intellect  and  are  free  from  con- 
tagious diseases. 

The  object  in  founding  and  maintaining  this  institute  is  to  afford  educational 
ailvant^iges  to  those  who  arc  on  account  of  deafness,  either  i)artial  or  total,  unable 
to  receive  instruction  in  public  schools.  The  period  of  instruction  is  seven  years, 
with  a  vacati(>n  of  nearly  three  months  during  the  summer  of  each  year.  Parents 
or  guardians  who  are  able  to  pay  are  charged  the  sum  of  $50  a  year  for  board. 
There  are  no  charges  for  tuition,  books,  and  medical  attendance.  Clothing  must 
be  furnished  by  parents  or  friends. 

Tho  course  of  instruction  is  lK>th  scholastic  and  industrial.  In  the  former  the 
work  is  analagous,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  will  allow,  to  that  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  mo<les  of  instruction  employed  are  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, signs,  writing,  and  articulation  or  visible  speech. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  trades  of  printing,  carpentering,  and  shoe- 
making  are  taught  to  boys,  and  girls  are  instructed  in  general  domestic  work, 
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tailoring,  dressmaking,  sewing,  knitting,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  such 
ornamental  and  fancy  work  as  may  be  desirable. « 

The  usual  attendance  at  this  institution  is  about  240  children.  The  exi)endi- 
ture  in  19()0  was  $45,252,  derived  entirely  from  the  government. 

Institution  for  the  blind.— The  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was 
established  in  the  city  of  Brantford  in  1872.  Like  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  it  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  public-school  system  of  the 
Province.  Youths  between  the  ages  of  7  and  21  are  admitted  who  are  not  dis- 
qualified by  disease  or  mental  capacity,  but  whose  sight  is  so  defective  or  impaired 
as  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  education  by  the  ordinary  methods.  No 
charges  are  made  for  tuition  in  the  case  of  pupils  admitted  from  Ontario.  It  is 
not  considered  that  children  deprived  of  sight  or  hearing  should  be  treated 
simply  as  objects  of  charity,  but  that  the  State  owes  them  an  education  like  other 
youths  of  the  country. 

Pupils  are  taught  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  re  ailing,  writing,  and  at  a 
more  advanced  stage,  English  literature  and  history.  Reading  is  taught  by  the 
use  of  embossed  tyi)e  tracked  by  the  fingers,  and  writmg  with  the  aid  of  a  grooved 
card,  which  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  hand.  The  ordinary  expedients  in  the  case  of 
blind  pupils  are  emjAoyed  to  give  information  in  geography  and  natural  history. 
Where  the  ability  of  the  pupil  justifies,  very  valuable  instoiction  is  given  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Many  graduates  of  the  institution  have  shown  marked 
proficiency  with  the  pianoforte,  organ,  or  violin,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  have 
been  made  happier  by  the  training  thus  obtained.  A  kindergarten  class  is  now 
an  important  department  of  the  institution,  and  the  work  of  the  little  blind  kin- 
dergartners  creates  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  industrial  training.  Maiiy  of  the  Ix^ys  find 
that  the  willow  shop  presents  an  excellent  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  chair 
and  basket  making.  In  a  few  sessions  an  intelligent  youth  may  graduate  as  a 
competent  workman  and  become  able  to  earn  a  living  for  himself. 

Girls  are  instruct<}d  in  sewing  and  knitting,  including  the  use  of  sewing  and 
knitting  machines,  and  have  in  this  way  been  trained  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
comfortable  living. 

Attention  is  i)aid  to  physical  training  by  instruction  in  gymnastics  and  calis- 
thenic  exercises.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  carefully  looked  after,  and  satisfac- 
tory provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction  by  devotional  exercises  morning 
and  evening,  and  by  attendance  at  the  churches  of  their  resx)ectivo  denominations 
every  Sunday.  The  pupils  have  access  to  a  good  library  of  embossed  books,  which 
are  increased  in  numbers  from  year  to  year.  There  is  an  attendance  at  the 
institute  of  about  150  pupils. « 

The  expenditure  in  1900,  derived,  like  that  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
from  government  funds  was  $33,753. 

Mechanics'  institutes  and  art  schools. — By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Ontario 
any  numl>er  of  persons,  not  less  than  ten,  may  become  incorporated  as  a  mechanics' 
institute  or  art  school.  The  primary  object  of  these  institutes  was  to  form 
libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  to  organize  a  system  of  instruction  by  means  of 
lectures  and  evening  classes.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  villages,  flourishing  mechanics'  institutes  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years.  They  have  done  much  toward  providing  w^holesome  reading  matter  for 
the  public,  and  by  systematic  courses  of  lectures  much  valuable  instruction  has 
been  imparted.  The  evening  classes  that  have  been  established  have  proved  of 
much  advantage  to  many  young  ix^rsons  who  have  not  time  to  take  an  extensive 
high-school  course.  The  subjects  taught  are  English  grammar  and  composition, 
history,  arithmetic,  writing,  b<K)kkeeping,  and  drawing.  The  last  of  these  sub- 
jects lias  received  special  attention  in  several  of  the  mechanics'  institutes.  Free- 
hand, geometrical,  iiei-spective,  and  object  draw^ing  arc  i)ur8ued  with  considerable 
success,  and  in  some  of  the  institutes  many  students  have  shown  creditable  pro- 
ficiency in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  and  in  forming  various  indus- 
trial designs. 

As  regards  this  extensive  work  which  has  developed  under  the  fostering  aid  of 
the  Government,  no  exact  statistics  are  available.    At  least  five  organized  st'hools 
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for  iiistmction  in  drawing,  free  and  mochanical,  modeling,  and  designing  have  the 
advantage  of  tliis  provision. 

In  connection  with  and  tinder  the  control  of  the  dei>artment  of  education  were 
2fi'3  public  libraries  in  1900,  with  over  478. 99C  lM)oks  and  al^ont  35,329  members. 
Their  property  was  valued  at  S:^l,544,  with  liabilities  of  820.41)2.  Besides  these 
there  were  126  free  libraries,  with  upward  of  510,054  volumes  and  111,879  readers, 
with  assets  amounting  to  $^542,757,  and  liabilities  $113,452. 

Higher  eduvrttion. — The  following  institutions  for  higher  education  receive 
gra:its  frt^m  the  provincial  treasury  and  are  under  the  8U]x»rvi8ion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education: 

Tho  sihfK>l  of  practical  sciouco.  Toronto,  registering  alnjut  300  students  in  the 
first  tt^rm  .session  of  1001-2. 

The  Uuiversit>'  of  Toronto,  comi)rising  the  following  faculties  and  departments: 

Student  ft. 

Faculty  of  law 15 

Faculty  of  medicine _ 369 

Faculty  of  arts .       888 

DeiKirtmont  of  agricultun^ .  _ 1 

Department  of  pedagogy 3 

Department  of  dentistry 79 

Department  of  music ... 4 

Departniont  of  pharmacy    _ .   57 

Department  of  Jipplied  science    .    .    20 

Deparbnent  of  engineering 3 

Total - - 1,436 

University  College,  affiliated  to  the  university,  rogistfring  008  students  in  1900- 
1901. 

QUEBEC. 

The  public  school  system  of  Quebec  had  its  origin  in  paro^^hial  schools,  which 
were  fostered  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  colony  and  which  were  recog- 
nized as  the  l>asis  of  the  i)uV>lic  system  of  elementary  education  provido<l  for  by  a 
law  of  1840.  Government  inspectors  of  schools  wore  appointed  in  1852,  and  in 
1859  the  form  of  an  organized  system  was  completed  by  the  apjvointment  of  a 
council  of  public  instruction.  Peculiar  difficulties  were  exi>erienced  in  the 
development  of  the  work  bec^u.se  of  the  religions  differences  of  the  French  and 
English  ix>pulations.  The  former  were  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  nalnrally  resisted  all  efforts  that  threatened  their  relations  with  the  religious 
schools  of  which  they  wero  staunch  supporters.  After  a  period  (»f  tentative 
efforts,  a  policy  was  adopted  in  1875  whic:h  has  proved  satisfa*  tory  to  th^<  Roman 
Catholics,  who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  ( 1 ,429. 1 86  against  219.712, 
census  of  1901),  while  at  the  same  time  it  affords  protection  for  the  rights  of  the 
Pi'otestaut  minority. 

The  system  established  by  this  law,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  outline  of  its  innnci- 
pal  features  given  below,  <»  provides  for  the  separate  control  of  Roman  Catholic 
and  I*r<»testant  schools  ^vithout  destroying  their  organic  unity. 

Central  authority. — In  1850  the  central  control  of  the  public  sch«x)ls  of  Queliec 
was  vest^  in  a  council  of  public  instruction  composed  of  eleven  Catholics  and 
four  Protestants.  In  this  form  the  council  continued  until  1875.  when  the  law 
provided  for  its  organization  in  two  committees,  the  one  chargt'd  \vith  the  inter- 

nTho  p:irti(mlnra  are  tak^Mi  from  tlie  school  law  in  force  July],  ISI^^,  >>f'in.u'  th(»  In  to.^t  revised 
otliiioii  up  to  tho  pr<*sont  date,  i-ompiled  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Parmaloo,  secretary  of  tlie  department  of 
public  iuatructioii. 
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ests  of  the  Catholic  schools,  the  other  with  those  of  the  Protestant  schools.    The 
first-named  committee  consists  of — 

(1)  The  bishops,  ordinaries,  or  administrators  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
and  apostolic  vicariates  situated  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Province:  ex 
officio  members.  (2)  An  eqnal  nnmber  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  apx>ointed  by 
the  lientenant-govemor  in  conncil. 

The  Protestant  committee  consists  entirely  of  Protestant  members,  eqnal  in 
nnmber  to  the  api)ointed  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  committee,  and,  like 
them,  apx>ointed  by  the  lientenant-govemor. 

Tlie  powers  of  the  conncil  and  it«  committees  are  as  follows: 

School  qnestions,  in  which  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
collectively  concerned,  are  nndor  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conncil  of  pnblic  instrnc- 
tion,  and  ^all  be  decided  by  it. 

School  qnestions,  in  which  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  are 
exclusively  concerned,  are  decided  by  that  one  of  the  two  committees  which  rep- 
resents the  religions  belief  which  the  party  concerned  professes. 

Each  of  the  two  committees  of  the  conncil  of  pnblic  instruction  has  sex)arate 
sittings.    It  appoints  its  chairman  and  its  secretary. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  committee  to  make  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  to  determine  what  constitutes  an  elementary 
school,  a  model  school,  and  an  academy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  the 
provisions  which  concern  them  require,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  council,  make  regulations: 

For  the  organization,  administration,  and  discipline  of  public  schools. 

For  the  division  of  the  Pro\^nce  into  districts  of  inspection  and  for  establishing 
the  boundaries  of  such  districts. 

For  the  government  of  normal  schools. 

For  the  goverimient  of  boards  of  examiners. 

For  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  school  in3i)ector. 

For  determining  the  holidays  to  ])e  given  in  schools. 

Each  committee  shall  approve  the  text-books,  maps,  globes,  models,  or  other 
articles  for  use  in  the  schools  of  its  religious  belief,  and,  when  it  deems  it  expedi- 
ent, it  may  withdraw  the  approval  it  has  given. 

Each  of  the  two  committees  may  revoke  the  diploma  of  any  teacher  of  its  reli- 
gious b€»licf  convicted  of  bad  conduct,  immorality,  drunkenness,  or  grave  neglect 
of  duty.     [The  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  carefully  specified  in  the  law.] 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  appointed  by  and  holds  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  administers  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  which  comprises,  besides  the  superintendent,  two  secretaries,  who  act 
as  deputy  heads  of  the  department  under  his  direction. 

Tlie  superintendent  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  council  of  public  instruction 
and  of  each  of  its  two  committees,  but  he  has  a  right  to  vote  only  in  the  commit- 
tee of  the  religious  faith  to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  he 
is  bound  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  council  of  public  instruction  or  with 
those  of  its  committees.  Ho  compiles  and  publishes  rex)ort8  of  all  schools  and 
educational  institutions,  and  every  year  draws  up,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  council  or  of  its  committees,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sums  required 
for  public  education,  and  submits  this  statement  to  the  Government.  He  has 
power  to  hold  inquiries,  to  sxmmion  before  him  and  administer  oaths  to  witnesses 
or  i)arties  in  all  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  reference  to  schools  or  school- 
houses.  He  may  also  delegate  this  power  to  hold  inquiries  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  department  or  to  school  inspectors.  When  th^,  investigation  is  held  at  the 
rcciuest  of  one  or  more  rateivaj'ers,  the  sui)erintendent  may  require  the  person  who 
api^lies  for  it  to  deposit  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  exi)enses. 

The  sui)erintendent  is  the  depo^dtary  of  all  documentjs  respecting  matters  under 
the  control  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  and  may  deliver  copies  or 
extracts  thereof,  in  consideration  of  a  remuneration  fixed  by  the  lieutenant-gov- 
craor  in  council. 

The  superintendent  may  delegate  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  department  all 
the  p^:)wers  conferred  on  him  by  law,  if  be  he  absent  from  the  Province. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  superintendent — 

1 .  To  receive  from  the  provincial  treasurer,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  superior  education,  all  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  public  school 
purposes,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  school  commissioners  and  trustees  oj^ 
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the  iuiinicix)alities  in  proportion  to  their  pc»pnlatioii  as  ascertained  by  the  last 
census. 

'2.  To  prepare  and  cause  to  Ix*  printe<l  recoiuinendati(»ns  and  advice  on  the  man- 
agement of  scliools  for  the  school  commissioners  and  trustees  and  for  the  secretary- 
treasnrera  and  teachers. 

8.  To  keep  correct  Ixioks  and  distinct  schedules  of  all  the  matters  xmder  his 
superintendence,  so  that  information  may  be  promptly  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  le-<i.slature,  or  the  ficht)ol  visitors. 

4.  To  examine  and  control  the  ac<^ounts  of  all  persons,  corporations,  and  associa- 
tions accountable  for  any  puldic  moneys  appropriatetl  and  distribute<l  under  the 
laws  relating  t^)  f^chools,  and  to  rei)^^:  whether  they  are  bona  fide  applied  for  the 
purpose's  for  wliich  they  were  granted. 

5.  To  lay  ammally  before  the  legislature  a  detaile<l  rei)ort  of  the  actual  state  of 
education  during  the  period  to  w^hich  the  report  rehitos:  and 

«.  To  state  in  the  yearly  report  to  the  legislature  what  he  has  done  with  the 
amounts  voted  for  education  during  the  i>eri(Kl  covered  by  it. 

The  lieutenant-governor  in  council  may.  if  he  s(h?s  fit,  a.ssign  to  the  superin- 
tendent certain  either  duties.  He  may  require  him  **  to  establish  or  to  assist  art, 
literary,  or  scientific  societies,  libraries,  museums,  and  picture  galleries,  whether 
these  be  founded  by  such  societies  or  by  the  Grovemment.  or  by  institutions 
rci'eiving  Government  aid."  The  superintendent  may  be  required  **  to  encourage 
comi»etitions  and  examinations:  to  distribute  diplomas,  medals,  or  other  marks  of 
distinction  for  artistic,  literary,  or  scientific  work:  to  establish  schools  for  adults 
and  instruction  for  workmen  and  artisans."  In  fact,  all  which  in  general  con- 
cerns the  Hupi)ort  and  encouragement  of  arts,  letters,  and  science  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  voted  for  those  purposes  t)y  the  legislature  luay  bo  intrusted 
to  the  pujierintendent  as  one  of  his  special  duties  by  order  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  council. 

The  superintendent  is  require<l  to  give  bonds  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of 

Tlie  govenmient  school  inspectors  are  appointed  by  tlie  lieu  tenant-go  veni  or  in 
council,  but  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

Tliese  officials  must  1)0  at  least  25  years  of  age,  must  have  had  exixirience  in 
teaching,  and  must  be  furnished  with  the  diploma  of  an  academy  or  imblic  s.'liool, 
or  must  pass  the  examinations  for  the  insi)ector's  diploma  (brevet  de  capa<nte). 

Loral  authorities. — The  local  unit  of  school  a<lministration  in  Quebec  is  a  school 
municipality,  i.  o. ,  any  territory  erecte<l  into  a  municipality  for  the  8ui)i)ort  of 
schools  under  the  control  of  school  commissioners  or  of  tmstees  elected  by  those 
who  i>ay  a  property  tAx  (ratepayers).  The  commissioners  are  emixjwcred  to 
divide  a  municipality  into  school  districts  and  to  maintain  one  or  t^'o  schools  in 
each  district. 


The  school  law  provides  that — 

'*  If  in  any  municipality  the  regulati< 


tions  and  arrangements  made  by  the  school 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  any  school  are  not  agreeable  to  any  number 
whatever  of  the  proprietors,  occupants,  t^nant^,  or  ratepayers  professing  a  religious 
faith  different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  municipality, 
such  proprietors,  occuivmts,  tenants,  and  ratepayers  may  signify  such  dissent  in 
writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  commissioners. 

"The  notice  having  been  duly  serve<i.  the  dissentients  may  proceed,  after  the 
lai>se  of  two  weeks,  to  elecit  three  school  trustees,  who  will  have  the  s  ime  power 
with  resp<X"t  t^)  dis.sentient  or  separate  schools  as  the  commissioners  have  with 
respect  to  the  schools  of  the  majority.  Th(?  trustees  alone  have  tlie  right  of  imix)s- 
ing  and  collecting  the  taxes  ui)on  the  dissentient  inhabitants." 

The  commissioners  or  trust-ees  electe<l  as  provided  alx)ve  constitute  what  is 
te?hnically  tvrmed  a  sch<K)l  corix^ration.  Every  such  coriK)ration  has  the  services 
of  a  secn?tary-treasurer,  appointed  by  the  bo<ly.  This  official,  who  is  under  bonds, 
has  charge  of  all  the  books,  registers,  legal  pai>ers,  and  other  documents  pertain- 
ing to  the  corporation,  and  acts  as  its  financial  agent.  He  prepares  and  submits 
to  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  in  July  r>f  every  year  a  detailed  statement 
of  all  receipts  and  exjxmditures  for  that  year.  His  accounts  are  examined  by 
one  <:)r  two  auditors ,  apix>inted  by  the  corporation.     If  any  difficulties  arise  between 
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the  school  corjioratioii  and  the  secretary-treasurer  they  may  be  referred  to  the 
superintendent  of  i^ublic  instruction,  whose  judgment  in  the  matter  is  final. 

The  commissioners  or  tnisteas,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  full  control  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  their  respective  areas,  subject  only  to  the  general  requirements  of 
the  council.  They  engage  the  teachers,  determine  their  salaries,  provide  the 
schoolhouses  and  equipments,  and  in  general  discharge  the  same  duties  as  the 
school  trustees  of  our  own  country. 

The  sejmraticm  of  the  schools  in  each  district  by  religious  differences  completes 
the  i>olicy  begun  by  the  division  of  the  central  council  into  two  autonomous  com- 
mittees. 

Claasification  of  schools. — In  addition  to  the  schools  under  control — that  is, 
schools  in  charge  of  the  elected  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of  each  munici- 
pality— there  are  many  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  charge  of  the  clergy  or  of  the 
religious  orders,  characterized  as  independent  or  partly  independent  schools, 
which  receive  grants  either  from  provincial  or  from  l(K*al  funds.  It  is  diflScult  to 
classify  these  different  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  the  public  schools  of  Ontario 
or  the  similar  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  general  terms,  the  public  schools 
of  QuelxT,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  are  distinguished  as  elemen- 
tary schools,  model  schools,  and  academies.  This  classification  is  followed  also  by 
the  independent  schools.  The  elementary  schools  correspond  practically  to  the 
first  four  or  six  years  of  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  <*  In  1900  they 
enrolled  201,124  pupils,  distributed  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic  pchools  under  con 
trol,  169,720;  independent  Roman  Catholic  schools,  4,884;  Protestant  schools 
under  control,  2^,511. 

Above  the  elementary  schools  are  the  model  schools  and  academics.  The  model 
schools,  like  the  elementary  schools,  comprise  Roman  Catholic  schools  (under 
control  and  independent)  and  Protestant  schools.  They  generally  include  an 
elementary  division  which  covers  in  part  the  ground  of  the  elementary  school 
and  an  advanced  course  which  laps  over  that  of  the  academies.  A  model  school 
can  be  established  by  agreement  between  the  school  commissioners  or  trustees  of 
two  or  more  municipalities;  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
municipality  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  pupils  from  this  municipality  have  no 
more  rights  in  the  school  than  those  of  other  contributing  municipalilios. 

An  academy  may  be  authorized  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
upon  application  from  the  commissioners  of  two  or  more  municipalities.  When 
established  the  academy  jmsses  under  the  control  of  trustees  appointe<l  from  their 
own  number  by  the  commissioners  or  school  trust^^es  of  the  municipalities  upon 
whose  initiative  the  academy  is  authorized.     The  schools  are  supported  mainly 


rt  The  scope  of  the  elementary  sohoolH  may  l>e  inferred  from  the  following:  proprmnime  of  the 
fourth  or  last  year  of  the  course: 

Uoman  Catholic  schools.— Projsrrarame,  fourth  year:  Catechism:  French— reading:,  grammar; 
Enj<lish— oral  spelling,  dictation,  translation;  copy  vrriting,  exercisw  copy  books,  sacred  history, 
continuation;  history  of  Canada,  studied  in  a  text-lK)ok,  princii>al  ixissages  and  events;  arith- 
metic (mental  and  written  >,  review  of  the  work  of  the  ijrecedinjr  year,  retluction,  the  compound 
rules,  practical  jiroblems,  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  b(K>kkecping,  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  a  family,  accounts,  invoices,  receipts,  bills,  or  not^vs;  geography— Canada  and  the  other 
countrit«of  America,  the  continent**,  and  oceans;  map  drawing— fli-st  attempts,  drawing  from 
objects,  object  lessons,  agriculture,  oral  lessor**.  The  tea<.'her  reads  and  explains  a  manual  on 
the  sub.ie<:t.  (Condenst'd  from  report  of  the  suixjrintendent  of  public  instruction,  1900-1901,  pp. 
im,  IW. ) 

Protestant  schools.— Programme,  fourth  year:  Scripture  reading  and  lessons  in  moraLs; 
English— reading,  di<rtation,  <omi)osition,  grammar;  French  f optional)— reading  v».ny  transla- 
tions, verbs:  arithmetic,  mental  and  writtt»n— fractions,  decimals,  x>orceutages,  interwjt.  etc.; 
ge<^ignipliy  and  history— Eastern  hemisphere,  map  drawing,  outlines  of  Canadian  history,  and 
relations  to  Briti.'-h  history;  objet;t  lessons  continued.    (Superintendent's  report,  1900-1901,  p.  SSI.) 
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by  fees,  which  may  exceed  the  fees  chargefl  in  the  elementary  schools.  Both  model 
schools  and  academies  share  in  the  i)rovincial  grant  for  superior  education. 

As  regards  the  course  of  study,  the  model  school  proi)er— that  is,  excluding  the 
elementary  division — bogins  with  the  fifth  year  or  grade  of  the  public  school 
course,  and  covers  two  or  four  years.  In  the  liitter  casa  the  third  and  fourth 
years  are  called  the  academy  course.  The  model  school  is  intended  for  pupils 
w]i«>  attend  school  up  to  10  years  of  agt>:  the  academies  may  prolong  the  educa- 
tion to  IS  years  of  age.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  rigidly  maintained. 
Si>eaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  model  schools  and  academies  cover  the 
ground  of  our  (^wn  gi'ammar  and  high  schools,  excepting  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
8<:liools  of  this  class  do  not  provide  instriicftion  in  the  classics. 

In  1900  the  total  enrollment  in  model  schools  and  academies  was  113,757,  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Roman  Catholic:  Pupils. 

Under  control 72, 077 

Ind«.'ix?ndeut  or  i)artly  indei)endent 32, 784 

Protestant: 

Under  control . 8. 705 

Independent _ ..         191 

Of  t:i<*  total  pupils  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  this  class,  87.40S,  or  83  per 
cent.  Were  in  the  elementarj'  di\'ision;  14,595,  or  14  per  cent,  were  in  the  model 
cours.  or  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  the  remainder,  2,858,  or  3  per  cent,  were  in 
the  iu:adeiny  course.  Of  the  total  pupils  in  the  Prok'stant  model  schools  and 
academies,  8,890,  there  were  in  the  eleraenti^ry  division  2,538,  or  28.5  i>er  cent;  in  the 
motl.'l  course,  1,345,  or  15  per  cent,  and  in  the  academic  course  5,013,  or  56.5  per 
cent.  If  we  regard  the  academic  course  (which  comprises  two  or  three  years)  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course,  this  gives  altogether  7,871  pupils  in  high 
schools  of  Quebec  having  a  semipublic  character. 

Train in<j and  qualification's  of  teachers. — Besides  the  schools  abjve  enumerate, 
the  law  makes  provision  for  the  e.^tablishmcnt  of  one  or  more  normal  schools  with 
attuchecl  model  or  practice  schools.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  authorized  tu 
make  all  needful  provision  for  the  housing  and  equipment  of  these  schools.  To 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
normal  schools,  the  chief  executive  may  order  that  the  sum  of  $8,000  shall  l>e 
yearly  set  aside  out  of  the  grant  for  superior  education,  the  same  to  form  a  fund 
called  the  normal  school  building  fund  of  tlie  province  of  Quebcjc.  Besides  the 
annual  sum  set  apart  from  the  8uperior-e<lucation  fund,  there  is  also  allowed 
yearly. 'Out  of  tlie  common  school  fund  for  the  Province,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
§(1,000  to  defray  the  salaries  of  ofti.*ers  and  other  contingent  expenses  of  imnnal 
schools,  .and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  annually  to  fai'ilit^ite  the  attendance  of 
teachers  in  training  at  noi*mal  schools.  Tlie  lieutenant-governor  is  authorized  to 
increase  the  yearly  allowance  for  normal  schools,  if  it  be  found  necessary:  such 
increase  not  to  exceed  §10,000  in  any  one  year. 

General  regulations  for  the  normal  schools  aro  made  by  the  council  of  public 
instruction,  or  by  it.^  ommittecs,  with  the  approval  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 
Tlie  nomial  schools  themselves  arc  un«ler  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of 
public^  instruction. 

The  law  requires  that  persons  desiriug  to  teacji  in  tho  public  schools  of  Quebec 
must  either  have  a  normal  school  diploma  or  a  government  certificate.  The  certifi- 
cate is  obtaineil  by  passing  an  examination  before  an  examining  board  formed  by 
the  appointment  of  the  lieutenant-governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  council  committees.  Tlie  following  are.  however,  exempt  from  the 
above  requirements:  Every  priest,  minister,  and  ecclesiastic,  and  every  person  who 
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is  a  member  either  of  a  religions  order  institnted  for  edncational  purposes  or  of  a 
religions  commnnity  of  women.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  belong  to  the  orders  specified. 

Although  the  law  is  thus  specific  as  to  the  requirements  of  teachers  it  is  very 
imperfectly  enforced. 

Sourcca  of  income. — The  sources  of  income  for  the  public  schools  are  provincial 
grants,  local  taxes,  and  fees.  Tlie  official  reiwrts  do  not  enable  one  to  indicate 
exactly  the  amount  of  public  funds  appropriated  for  each  class  of  schools.  In 
the  financial  year  1900-1001  there  were  paid  for  public  education  from  local  taxes, 
$1,46(),611:  by  the  provincial  government  for  public  and  normal  schools,  $210,000; 
for  inferior  education,  $78,910;  for  other  educational  institutions  and  puriK)scs, 
$159,040:  received  from  fees,  $1,533,193;  total,  $3,453,754.  Of  this  sum  it  ^vill  be 
seen  the  government  contributed  13.14  per  cent,  local  taxes  42.46  per  cent,  and 
fees  44.40  per  cent. 

The  provincial  grant  for  education  comprises  a  grant  for  e^emeiitary  schools 
and  a  grant  for  superior  education.  The  former  is  paid  by  the  superintendent  of 
jniblic  instruction  to  the  district  school  commissioners  or  trustees. 

In  order  to  share  in  this  grant  a  school  municipality  must  furnish  proof  that  it 
has  ('onformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  law  as  regards  length  of  the 
annual  school  session  (eight  months) ,  number  of  registered  pupils  (not  less  than  15) , 
the  annual  public  examination,  the  annual  report  to  the  superintendent  of  i)ublic 
instruction,  the  collection  of  school  fees,  the  emx>loyment  of  certificated  teach- 
ers, the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries,  the  use  of  authorized  books,  and  in 
general  make  it  evident  that  the  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  central 
authorities  have  been  caiTie<l  out.  It  is  jirovided,  however,  that  if  the  **  school 
commissioners  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  school  municipality  have 
endeavored  in  good  faith  to  have  the  law  carried  out,  a  share  of  the  school  fund 
may  be  allowed  them." 

The  fund  for  sujierior  educati(m  is  distributed  to  the  model  schools  and  acade- 
mies and  to  colleges  and  universities.     (See  list,  pp.  460-1.) 

With  this  general  sui*vey  of  the  educational  system  the  following  statistical 
f.r.mmary  become3  intelligible: 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  pcrbool  law  of  1801.  which  provided  for  a  iiniform 
.^3'steni  of  public  schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  privato  and  i)arochial  whools  existed  in 
Halifax  and  in  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  l^rovince  and  were  fostered  by 
f:rants  from  the  public  treasury.  Dnring  this  early  pcricKl  several  measures  were 
pa!i»st:'d  which  showed  plainly  the  s^^nse  oi  public  rosxM:)n:3ibility  in  this  important 
matter  and  the  recognizetl  necessity  for  legislative  action  looking  to  the  etluca- 
tional  interest;^  of  tlie  entire  Province. 

Thus  the  system  established  in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  law  of  1804,  like  the  Ontario 
system  established  twenty  years  earlier,  embodied  the  results  of  a  series  of  (.'ITorts 
and  exi)orienc«s.  In  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  Ontario,  th©  nee<l  of  c-entralized  control, 
e«peci:illy  in  view  of  the  disabilities  of  i)Oor  and  wolated  districts,  was  clearly  rec- 
ognizcvl,  but  tlie  former  Province  did  not  intnist  such  large  powers  to  the  central 
anthority.  and  in  particular  sought  to  avoid  political  entanglements  in  its  consti- 
tution. 

Th»?  suiKTvisory  functions  of  the  central  authority  and  its  control  of  the  pro- 
vincial grant  to  the  schools  make  it  a  unifying  and  stimulating  force  without 
prejudice  to  local  frcK^^dom  and  initiative. 

The  principal  measures  leading  up  to  the  pasj^age  of  the  law  of  1864  and  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  system  created  thereby  are  set  forth  in  the  follo\\'ing 
citation  from  an  lu'count  of  the  system  by  tlie  present  superintendent,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Mackay.'^ 

Historical  hecjiituinns. — In  1832  the  Province  was  divided  into  districts  aver- 
aging the  size  of  half  a  county  each,  under  a  board  of  school  (commissioners 
api>ointed  by  the  governor  in  council.  These  boards  were  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  organizing  school  sec^tions  approximating  4  miles  in  length  and 
breadth  where  iwssible,  and  of  otherwise  stimulating  and  directing  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  district  under  their  charge.  The  funds 
for  each  school  were  obtained  mainly  from  local  subscriptions,  which  were  sup- 
l>lemented  ]>y  the  grant  from  the  provincial  treasury.  In  1841  the  legislature  was 
opened  by  a  siwech  of  Lord  Falkland,  the  governor,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  assessment;  but  the  house  of  assembly  was  still 
afraid,  and  contentecl  itself  with  the  further  amendment  of  the  act  of  18:52. 
Provision  was  also  made  at  length  in  nearly  all  the  schools  for  the  education  of 
free  scholars,  but  they  were  a  small  minority. 

In  1850  a  provincial  superintendent  of  education  was  api>ointed  in  the  person 
of  the  late  Sir  John  William  Dawson,  of  McGill  University.  Under  his  short 
term  of  three  years  there  was  a  rapid  advance  in  the  education  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  country  with  respect  to  the  advantage  of  imi)roved  buildings  and 
methods,  the  estiiblishment  of  a  provincial  normal  sch(X)l,  and  the  adox)tion  of 
the  system  of  local  ass(»ssment.  In  185.">  the  normal  school  was  opened  under  the 
pidncipalship  of  the  second  superintendent.  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester.  Under  his 
advocatcy  from  the  platform  and  the  i)ross  the  time  camo  in  1804  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  free-school  system. 

The  present  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  was  leader  of  the  Government  in  1804, 
was  able  to  introdu(,'e  tlie  bill  with  the  ultimate  concurrence  of  the  leader  of  the 
opi)Osition,  the  late  Sir  Adams  G.  Archibald,  and  without  any  serious  resistance 
it  was  eventually  passed. 

C cut  ml  authority.— T\i^  cowncil  of  public  instruction  consists  of  the  meml>ers 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  provincial  government,  five  of  whom  constitute  a 
quorum.  This  lH)dy  determines  the  regulations  for  the  expenditure  of  th<^  funds 
appropnated  for  educational  purposes,  the  classification  ot  teachers,  and  for  the 
administration  of  all  matters  generally  which  fall  within  the  scojm^  of  the  etluca- 
tional  statutes.  It  prescribes  the  school  btx>ks  and  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  all  grades.  It  directs  the  normal  school,  appoints  the  provincial  exam- 
iners of  the  high-school  students,  inspectors,  and  district  school  (commissioners, 
and  has  power  to  make  provision  for  any  exigency  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statutes. 


a  Cited  from  volume  4  of  the  Special  Reix>rts  on  Education  issued  hy  the  Board  of  Education, 
England. 
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The  snperiBtendent  of  edncation  is  appointed  by  the  governor  in  conncil,  and  is 
also  the  secretary  of  the  council  of  pnbhc  instruction.  His  dnties  are  generally 
the  same  as  those  of  a  minister  of  education,  with  the  exception  that  he  has  not 
to  find  a  constituency  for  election,  and  is  answerable  directly  to  the  government 
instead  of  to  the  house  of  assembly.  The  education  dei>artment  in  Nova  Scotia 
has  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  considered  nonpartisan,  although  the 
council  is  exclusively  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  cabinet  and  ita 
secretary,  the  superintendent. 

The  district  commissioners  of  schools  are  continuations  of  the  boards  which 
were  in  1832  invested  with  the  power  of  directing  and  stimulating  education  in 
the  days  of  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  schools,  when  local  efforts 
of  specified  degrees  were  rewarded  by  certain  provincial  grants.  There  were 
recently  33  such  boards  presiding  over  as  many  divisions  of  the  Province,  but 
their  functions  are  now  mainly  confined  to  the  rectification  of  the  bounds  of 
the  school  sections  and  the  determination  of  tiiose  which,  owing  to  tlieir  geo- 
graphical and  other  conditions,  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  those  receiving 
special  aid,  one-third  more  of  both  the  county  and  provincial  grants  than  the 
normal  ratio. 

The  inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  council  of  public  instruction  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  sui)erintendent  of  education,  is  the  secretary  of  each  of 
these  boards  within  his  inspectorate,  but  this  duty  is  merely  an  incidental  part  of 
his  work.  The  Province  is  subdivided  into  10  insx)ectorates,  which  gives  on  an 
average  over  200  schools  to  each  inspector.  This  office  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  w^holo  system,  for  the  inspector  directly  inspects  each  school  within 
his  district,  makes  up  the  pay  list  from  the  return  from  each  of  the  schools,  ixiys 
the  provincial  and  county  grants  to  the  teachers  and  trustees,  when  the  same  is 
authorized  to  be  paid  from  the  education  department,  to  which  a  summary  of  all 
returns,  etc.,  is  promptly  sent  as  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the  funds;  with- 
holds approval  from  returns  of  schools  in  which  the  law  has  not  been  o}>served 
until  there  is  the  required  reform,  etc.  The  inspectors  are  the  direct;  agents  of 
the  education  office,  reporting  monthly  on  all  the  schools  visited  by  them,  and 
coming  into  authoritative  contact  with  teachers  and  trustees  in  every  section  of 
the  Pi-ovince. 

Local  authoriiiefi, — The  school  section  is  the  unit  corporation  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  geographically  includes  a  territory  about  4  miles  in  extent  with  the 
school  near  the  center.  There  is  an  injurious  tendency  in  many  sections  to  reduce 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  section  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  the  children 
near  the  school,  while  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  population  of  the  section  will 
allow  a  good  teacher  to  lie  employed.  The  oxx)erience  of  the  educational  authori- 
ties proves  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  better  to  be  2  miles  distant 
from  a  good  school  than  to  be  only  1  mile  from  a  i)oor  school.  The  section  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  one  of  whom  retires  each  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  section,  when  his  successor  is  elected.  In  towns  having  a 
municipal  government  the  l)oard  of  trustees  is  known  as  the  school  commission- 
ers, thi'ee  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  and  two  by  the  pro- 
^incial  government,  one  member  each  retiring  annually.  In  the  city  of  Halifax 
there  is  a  l>oard  of  12  school  commissioners,  6  appoint^  by  the  city  council  and 
G  by  the  i)rovincial  government,  the  two  senior  of  each  group  retiring  after  perv- 
ing  three  years.  Cities  or  towns,  no  matter  how  much  their  extent  may  exceed 
the  normal  4  miles,  form  but  one  school  section.  The  great  mass  of  school 
se<tions  are  rural,  with  a  simple  board  of  three  trustees;  the  number  of  sections 
in  1M98  was  1,874. 

The  annual  school  meeting  is  the  most  important  educational  event  in  the  rural 
schrol  s(H:tion.  Except  in  certain  specified  sections  it  is  fixed  by  law  to  l)o  held 
on  the  last  Monday  of  June,  just  before  the  close  of  the  schools  for  the  year,  and 
sov(»n  or  eight  weeks  or  more  before  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  new  school 
year.  It  is  the  annual  i^arliament  of  the  section,  where  the  taxpayers  assemble  to 
diHcuHs  the  educ^itional  administration,  elect  the  new  trustees,  and  vote  the  amount 
of  Bupply  to  be  levied  uiK>n  the  section  for  the  sui>}x>rt  of  the  schools  for  the  follow- 
ing vear.  The  nnm  of  tlie  valuations  of  the  property  within  school  sections  having 
schools  was  in  1897  S80.7:*»8.i48,  in  1898  $S1,720,:341,  and  in  1900  $82,641,087.  Tlie 
value  of  the  scIkh)!  proi)erty  itself  was  in  these  years  $1,484,635,  $1,502,711.  and 
$1 .075,629.  respt^ctively.  The  total  amount  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  IIHK).  to 
be  assessed  on  the  section  property,  was  $519,620,  $120,551  of  which  was  for  build- 
ing and  repairs  and  §;J80,681  to  supplement  the  fund  from  the  other  two  sources 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  One  of  these  sources  is  the  county  fund,  which  is 
raised  under  the  statute  by  the  collection,  >vith  the  rates  (property  taxes)  of  each 
county,  of  an  additional  simi  equal  to  80  cents  per  head  for  each  inhabitax 
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within  the  connty  at  tho  last  rleconnial  census.  This  fund  is  distributed  annually 
to  tho  hoard  of  tfust<H'8  of  each  section  which  conducts  an  approved  imblic  school 
as  follows:  First,  a  small  grant  of  $25  for  each  teacher  employed  for  tlie  year  in 
tho  8«^('tion;  then  the  balance  and  greater  portioa  is  divided  to  each  section  in  the 
municipality  in  proportion  to  tho  grand  total  days'  attendance  made  by  the  pui)iLs 
in  ea(di  sch(^ol  ac<.*ording  to  the  returns  sent  in  at  tho  end  of  the  year.  This  stimu- 
lates the  tnistees  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  of  pupils  as  ix)8sible,  in  order 
to  increase  their  revenues  from  this  source. 

The  i)rovincial  grant  is  the  third  S'3urce  of  revenue  for  tho  support  of  the  school, 
but  it  is  paid  direcrtly  to  tho  teacher  and  is  dei)endeiit  on  the  class  of  license 
held  as  well  as  on  the  miml)er  of  days  taught.  Originally  a  Class  D,  or  third- 
cla^s.  teacher  received  a  grant  of  8r>0  perammm;  Class  C,  vr  socond-class;  teacher, 
$00;  Class  B,  or  first-class,  $120,  as  well  as  Class  A,  or  county  actwlemy,  teachers 
who  were  not  engaged  in  a  county  academy.  But  in  18SS,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
excossivo  growth  of  the  grant  from  tho  provincial  treasurj%  the  sum  total  was 
definiti-ly  fixed  at  $lG7,r)(KK  and  in  1895  at  $182,500  (in  mx)  raised  to  $190,000), 
to  be  paid  in  joint  jiroportion  to  the  days  taught  and  the  scale  above  given.  The 
scale  was  extended  to  allow  $\^0  Uir  Class  A  teachers  a:s  sulK>rdiiiates,  and  $220 as 
princii>als  of  sohcK^ls  vrith  high-s<*h<^ol  departments  of  i)rescril)ed  magnitude.  For 
1900  the  total  amount  of  county  grant  to  the  sclux^l  sections  was  practically  the 
$120,000  authorized,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  provincial  grant  to  teachers, 
2,485  in  number,  was  practically  the  $182,500  authorized  by  the  statute. 

This  sum  dees  rot  include  the  grants  to  the  county  academies  which  in  1900 
amounted  to  $1(5,720.  The  county  academy  is  that  high  schojl  \\'ithin  the  county 
which  receives  a  s^xicial  grant  on  actrount  of  its  agreement  to  admit  free  any  stu- 
dents from  the  county  who  are  able  to  pass  the  county  a<*ademy  entrance}  exam- 
ination. Tliis  examination  is  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  institution  under  gen- 
eral regulations  uix)n  question  i)apers  prei>are<l  by  tho  education  department,  on 
the  first  eight  years'  work  of  tho  public  schools,  generally  known  as  the  "com- 
mon "  school  gra<le8.  The  county  academies  are  of  four  orders.  determine<l 
merely  by  the  extent  of  their  ecjuipment,  and  receive  annuallj'  the  resi>e<^tive 
grants  of  $500,  $1,500,  and  $1,720  in  lieu  of  the  provincial  grant  to  its  teachers. 
These  grants  are  an  inducement  to  the  shire  town  of  each  county  to  make  its  high 
school  of  sui>erior  merit  as  compared  with  the  other  high  schools  which  may  l)e 
within  the  county  and  which  may  capture  the  grant  if  the  shire  town  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  required  acc(  mmtjdation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  high 
schorls  in  some  of  th(j  18  counties  of  the  Province  which  are  sui>erior  to  the 
county  academies  in  the  iK>orer  counties.  The  course  of  study  for  these  institu- 
tions is  that  of  the  grades  IX.  X,  XI.  and.  if  desirable  and  jw^ssible,  XII.  The 
nunibtT  of  high-Fchool  students  enrolled  in  the  other  high-sch<K>l  departments 
doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work,  without  participation  in  the  academic 
grant,  Imt  iii  the  enjoyment  of  the  lehs  liberal  provincial  grants  to  teachers 
ac^'ordiug  to  the  general  system,  was  4,05i^  Not  being  subject  to  the  special 
testing  of  the  county  aciulemies,  these  numbers  include  a  greater  proi)ortion  of 
pupils  who  are  not  so  fully  up  to  t  he  standards.  In  many  of  the  * '  common ' '  schools 
a  few  of  the  puj^ils  are  doing  a  ix)rtion  of  the  high-school  work,  as  are  also  some 
special  stu<lents  in  tho  high  school  proi)er.  These  numl>ered  during  the  same 
year  1.052. 

Fnmi  18C4  to  1880  the  (►nlv  suggestion  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  common 
(elementary)  sc:h(H^ls  was  the  list  of  books  prescriU  d  and  for  the  high  (s<»condary) 
schools  the  syllabus  of  the  teacher's  examination,  of  which  there  were  four  grades, 
known  as  D1  C,  B,  and  A,  one  advancing  alK>ve  the  other  by  al)out  an  average, 
year'ti  work,  exce])t  the  latter,  which  meant  al)out  two  years'  additional  work, 
and  fitted  a  candidate  for  a  rimnty  academy  head  master's  di])loma. 

From  18.*>0  to  18S5  the  educational  dei)artment,  assisted  by  the  provincial  edu- 
cationjil  association,  developed  a  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  first, 
thou  for  the  high  s<*ho'»ls.  In  1^98  the  high-school  course  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  systt'ui  of  higli-school  examinations,  whi(rh  are  now  held  at  f<nty  different 
stilt  ions  throughout  the  Province  in  tho  first  week  of  July,  the  closing  week 
of  the  school  year.  Provincial  certificates  of  grades  D,  ( •,  B,  and  A  are  given  to 
all  candidates  vrith  the  value  of  ea<*h  subject  or  pa]>er  as  marked  by  the  provin- 
cial examiner  of  that  subject,  th(>s«  not  reaching  the  ])rcscribed  standard  for  a 
**pass"  receiving  a  ** decapitated"  certificate  Injuring  simi)ly  th<'  full  details  of 
the  examination  record.  Foreign  languages  are  opti«.nal  in  tins  course.  In  the 
twelfth  grade  of  the  public  sclunds,  which  is  the  fourth  gr.ub;  <if  the  high  schools, 
or  grade  A,  there  is  a  bifurcation  into  a  classical  side  and  a  s(^ieniific  sido  with  a 
nucleus  of  subjects  in  common,  le*uling  respectively  to  the  certificates  of  A  (class- 
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ical)  and  A  (scientific).  The  secondary  schcx)ls  are  in  this  manner  federated  into 
a  si)ecie8  of  provincial  university  of  secondary  rank.  The  certificates  of  scholar- 
ship of  the  various  grades  are  accepted  as  the  scholarship  qualifications  of  the 
different  classes  of  teachers,  and  also  in  lieu  of  the  entrance  examinations  into  the 
various  universities  and  technical  colleges,  thus  doing  away  with  the  former 
necessity  of  having  different  classes  in  the  same  school  if  students  in  it  were  pre- 
paring for  different  colleges.  In  this  manner  the  articulation  of  all  private  as 
well  as  public  institutions  of  the  higher  education  with  the  public-school  system 
is  perfectly  accomplished.  Even  when  the  unsuccessful  candidate  has  not 
'*  passed,"  his  certificate,  if  bearing  marks  high  enough  on  the  various  subjects 
required  by  the  entrance  standard  of  any  given  institution,  will  exempt  him  from 
examination  upon  those  subjects."  As  the  examination  is  conducted  in  the  most 
impersonal  manner  by  provincial  examiners  whose  scholarship  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  as  the  course  of  study  and  the  examination  papers  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  results,  are  published  in  the  official  journal  of  the  education  depart- 
ment, the  standards  can  be  most  easily  understood  by  all  educational  officers  who 
accept  them  at  their  value. 

Classes  of  schools. — The  public  schools  comprised  in  the  system  above  outlined 
include  the  common  school  of  eight  grades  (when  i)ossible,  a  preliminary  year  of 
kindergarten  for  pupils  under  5  years  of  age  is  allowed)  and  the  high  school  of 
four  grades. 

Qnalificatious  and  classification  of  teachers. — Teachers  must  have  a  Govern- 
ment license,  which  is  granted  upon  proof  of  scholastic  and  professional  qualifi- 
cations. The  former  are  tested  by  an  examination  which,  as  stated  above,  is 
either  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  For 
professional  qualification  the  candidate  must  be  either  a  graduate  from  the  nor- 
mal school  or  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

Teachers  are  classified  in  four  grades.  The  school  trustees  of  each  district 
determine  the  amount  of  salary  for  the  teachers  of  the  same,  but,  as  explained 
above,  the  provincial  regulations  fix  the  amount  of  the  Government  grant  pay- 
able to  the  teacher  of  each  class. 

For  the  year  ending  July,  1901,  the  average  salaries  from  all  sources  were  as 
follows: 


2^1e. 

Female. 

ClasaA                           

$763.41 
ag4.B4 
257.61 
192.68 

$432.87 
293.92 

CTassB 

ClasH  (1                             

2:j3.di8 

Class  D 

165.41 

The  development  of  the  normal  school  (which  receives  an  annual  grant  from 
the  treasury,  amounting  in  10()1  to  $11,896)  and  the  establishment  of  manual  train- 
ing schools  in  close  relation  with  it  are  the  most  noteworthy  recent  events  in  the 
educational  record  of  tho  province.  With  respect  to  these  developments  the 
superintendent  says: 

The  provincial  normal  school,  which  has  always  been  doing  good  work  from 
tlie  date  of  its  institution,  under  Dr.  Forrester  in  1855,  has  now  been  more  fully 
equipped  than  ever  before. 

The  new  science  building,  which  also  functions  as  the  school  of  agriculture,  has 
been  complete<l  with  a  full  set  of  well-furnished  laboratories  for  biological  work, 
qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical  work,  mineralogical  and  geological  work, 
and  a  special  library.  The  main  building  has  been  partly  remodeled  internally, 
fitted  up  with  modern  accommodations,  a  physical  laboratory,  and  an  enlarged 
general  library. 

Tlie  Macdonald  Manual  Training  School,  under  the  charge  of  T.  B.  Kidner  and 
his  staff,  is  institUed  in  the  original  normal  school  building  of  1855  and  looks  out 
on  the  campus  of  the  new  building. 

The  Truro  Domestic  Science  School,  under  the  directorship  of  Principal  Camp- 
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}mAI,  jnid  also  p.flfiliatod  tothf  nf>riiiiil  scIidoI.  is  by  tlit'  si<lt'  of  the  inamial  training 

Ami  finally,  tho  jmhlk'  S'^liools  of  Truro  aro  riftiliatt^l  as  training  !*<'liOf)ls,  where 
Htmlent  toachera  liavo  to  develop  i>t>Wfr  and  domoiistratt?  thrir  slrill  in  teaching  a 
rpj^nlfir  school.     Tlieso  scliools  are  oondu<'t4.*d  }\v  an  ablv  staff  of  teachers. 

»»««♦♦  « 

The  K'hool  of  agrioiiUiiro  has  its  lettnro hoa^lcinariers  and  lis  chemical  and  bio- 
logical laboratorips  and  groenhonso  in  tb^  scit-nce  building  of  the  normal  school. 
Tli(>  dair>',  live  stock,  bams.  id^Kery.  p<»nltr>'.  ajjrricultural,  and  horticnltnnd 
oiwrations  are  us(^d  in  the  practical  instmctiou  on  the  proAincial  farm.  The 
teachers  in  attendance  at  the  normal  school  are  r<Miiiired  to  take  courses  hero  to 
cnalile  them  to  understand  the  clfmonts  of  a^^riculture.  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  interei:t  their  pnpils  in  the  observation  and  study  of  the  laws  of  nature 
«»n  which  the  attachment  to  and  success  in  husbandry  jjrcatly  deix>nd.  Farmers' 
classes  alternate.     *    «    * 

In  my  })revious  rti)ort-s  T  endeavored  to  sliow  the  iniiM>rtance  of  developing  the 
industrial  s^^ntiment  in  the  pul)lic  srluK)ls  instead  of  tlie  professional  notion 
Ijitherto  prevailing  s**  exclusively.  I  pointi.d  out  wluit  wfis  Ixiing  done  in  other 
countries  and  imr  o^^^l  few  attempts  iu  school  gardi-ning  and  nature  study. 

A))out  two  yearo  a;^o.  as  can  be  s'^en  from  tlio  Journal  of  Education,  I  had  been 
considerin;;C  the  ]K)Ssibility  ()f  utilizinpr  soni^  t>f  tlw  iH'st  trained  gnwlnates  of  the 
school  of  a*-(riculture  as  spoci:!.!  teju'ln-rs  (»t*  th<*  ;«.>-calU'd  "nature  lessons,"  which 
is  tie;  elementary  scientific  ba^is  of  the  art  of  ai^ricnlture.  The  plan  prox)08e«l 
was  to  find.  say.  ten  r-IkhiIs  which  could  emphiy  such  a  te;ichfr  half  a  day  each 
week.  Hut  rural  trustees  who  had  faith  in  such  a  plan  to  the  num}>er  of  ten  in 
(me  district  of  the  country  could  ni»t  b  ^  iound.  The  teaclit-rs  triiineil  to  ^ivo  use- 
ful nature  lessons  were  very  few.  Our  present  normal  schtH>l,  in  affiliation  widi 
the  sch<x)l  of  agriculture,  is  now  friviug  a  course  of  such  instmctiim  to  all.  Bnt 
a  course  of  evi'n  one  ye::r.  in  combination  v.'ith  the  other  subjects  requiring  atten- 
tion, is  hardly  sufficient  t«)  develop  the  knowli^d;j:«»  and  i>ower  desirable.  A  grad- 
uate course  (ff  the  st'hool  <»f  agricnltur.^  is  nece-sary. 

Professor  Rolx'rts«>n.  who  is  the  advis^T  of  Sir  AVilliam  Ma(*donald's  intelligent 
generosity,  directe<l  hitlurto  esi>»'cially  to  manual  training  schools,  and  adapted 
rather  to  towns  and  villaj^cs  thim  the  country.  s;iw  from  his  experience  of  what 
was  done  in  some  KurofH.»an  conn  tries  and  from  th(*  si^uilar  work  which  he  had 
alresidy  undertaken,  that  such  a  scheme  mij^'ht  b»^  demonstratotl  to  be  of  sj^ecial 
value  to  mral  c(«m!unnitios. 

The  idea  thru  in  his  mind  was  furiher  matured  and  ex]>ressed  at  the  convention 
«»f  the  dominitju  educational  asso«iati«>n  in  ( )ttawa.  It  has  later  l>twn  specifically 
formulated  and  imblishcd  as  an  exiM'rinnMit  which  Sir  William  Macdonald  is 
willing  to  m.ike  to  prove  its  value  to  rural  s-'liools. 

The  scho«jl  includes  the  establishment  of  a  "  nature-study  "  school  at  Gnelph, 
the  homologue  of  our  school  of  agriculturl^  in  aftiliation  with  the  normal  school 
at  Truro,  and  tin;  sujiport  of  his  trained  teach^Ts  for  a  few  years  in  a  few  selet^ted 
hx'alities  in  each  ])rovince  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  William's* demonstration  will  l)e 
proftiundly  appreciate*!  and  <'ag»»rly  observed  in  Xova  Si-otia.  However. not  only 
the  general  public,  but  ti-achers  whose  acconii>lishments  are  solely  in  the  depart- 
ment of  words  instead  of  things,  may  find  it  hard  to  see  the  grejit  u.se  of  such 
training.  Hence  it  lM?come<  the  duty  of  all  iut^r»jsted  in  the  improvement  of  our 
education  to  think  it  out  fairly  and  fully  before  giving  expres.sion  to  opinion. 

The  following  tables  show  the  ein-ollnient  in  public  s<'hools  and  the  expenditure 
ft;r  i)ublic  education  f(U'  the  y^ars  sj^nrified: 

XiH^i  Scofid  i'ilnotiiiniuil  .^lafish'rs.  pnhlh'  srhools,  J.sSf)-/!h)f, 

»  I  i  i  -^v.-r«jrr.>j;i;,^*j;;"' Cast  per 

Y..'rtr.  S«'hf.«>lH.    Pui.ils.       lJ..ys.         Girl..      "ttond-  1 ''^J' *J*";J*' ,     pupil 


tion  fit 
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Total  receipts  by  the  Prorince  of  Xora  Scotia  for  school  purjxkses^  1S80-1901. 


Year. 


18P0 $190,217 


"^men?"     Municipal:      Other 
grant.  »**^-       •    8«^»^«»- 


1885. 
1890. 
1««. 

1901. 


1$)9,188 
219.434 
238,7fl0 
2^,3(10 
254,778 


$irTr.l81 
lj»,a88 
118,349 
119,900 
119,923 
119,876 


|281.fi61 
334,044 
3n,5ii0 
453,144 
519.820 
470,108 


Total. 


$584,950 
663,560 
709,312 
811,804 
887, S52 
844,702 


NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

Central  authority, — The  central  control  of  public  education  in  New  Brunswick 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  education  comprising  the  lientenant-govemor,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council,  the  president  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  chief  8ui)erintendent  of  education.  The  last  named  is  the  secretary  and 
chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  board.  In  his  apxx>intment  regard  is  had  solely  to 
his  professional  fitness  and  executive  ability. 

The  board  of  education  has  extensive  powers.  It  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  with  model  or  practice  departments;  to 
appoint  a  principal  for  the  same  at  a  fixed  salary  ($1,400),  and  to  appoint  the 
necessary  assistants;  to  create  inspectorial  districts  and  appoint  qualified  inspect- 
ors (not  exceeding  eight  in  number) ;  to  determine  the  salaries  of  these  officials 
and  the  allowances  for  traveling,  office  expenses,  etc.  (total  not  to  exceed  in  each 
case  §1,200) ;  to  divide  the  Province  into  school  districts;  "  to  make  regulations  for 
the  organization,  government,  and  discipline  of  schools,  for  the  arrangement  and 
order  of  school  premises,  and  for  the  classification  of  schools  and  teachers;  to 
api)oint  examiners  of  teachers,  and  to  grant  and  cancel  licenses;''  to  prescribe  text- 
books and  api>aratus  for  the  use  of  schools,  books  for  school  libraries,  plans  for 
the  construction  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses,  and  courses  or  standards  of 
instruction  and  study  for  schools;  to  determine  all  cases  appealed  from  the 
decisions  of  inspectors;  to  prepare  and  publish  regulations  under  which  public 
moneys  may  be  drawn  and  exx)ended  for  schools. 

Local  authorities, — The  local  school  districts  into  which  the  Province  is  divided 
must  contain  each  not  less  **  than  fifty  resident  children,  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16  years,  unless  the  area  of  such  district  shall  contain  4  square  miles." 
Towns,  villages,  and  i)opulous  localities  having  a  community  of  interests  form, 
so  far  as  practicable,  single  school  districts. 

The  school  affairs  of  each  district  are  managed  by  a  lx>ard  of  trustees.  In  the 
villages  and  rural  districts  the  board  comprises  three  trustees  elected  by  the  resi- 
dent taxjiayers.  In  cities  and  incorporated  towns  the  members  of  the  school 
board  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  part  by  the  governor  in  cx>xmcil 
and  part  by  the  city  or  town  council.     Two  members  of  the  board  must  be  women. 

Classes  of  schools. — The  public  schools  are  classified  as  common  schools,  supe- 
rior schools,  and  grammar  or  high  schools.  The  suj^erior  schools  are  common 
schools  with  advanced  classes;  the  law  authorizes  one  such  school  to  every  6,000 
inhabitants;  the  grammar  schools  are  county  high  schools  and,  like  the  high 
schools  of  the  cities,  are  essentially  secondary  schools. 

Sourxics  of  income, — The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are  derived  from 
the  provincial  grant,  the  county  school  fund,  and  the  district  assessment. 

Each  teacher  is  paid  from  the  provincial  treasury  a  fixed  amoimt  i^er  school 
year.  This  allowance  depends  partly  on  the  class  of  license  held  by  the  teacher 
and  partly  on  the  grade  or  sc^hool  in  which  he  is  employed  and  his  i)08ition  therein. 
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The  allowances  given  to  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  during  recent  years  have 
been  approximately  as  follows: 

Male  teachers: 

First  class $135 

Second  class 108 

Third  class _ 81 

Female  teachers: 

First  class 100 

Second  class 81 

Third  class 63 

The  allowance  to  teachers  in  poor  districts  is  increased  one-third.  The  Province 
also  makes  grants  to  poor  districts  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings. 

*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

The  county  school  fund  is  provided  for  by  an  annual  assessment  upon  the  county 
sufficient  to  yield  a  sum  equal  to  30  cents  per  head  of  the  population.  It  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  sch(X)l  districts  of  the  county,  in  part  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  teacihers  employed  and  in  part  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  at 
school.  This  money  must  be  applied  by  the  trustees  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers.    *    *    ♦ 

The  local  assessment  in  every  district  is  applied  in  support  of  the  schools  of  the 
district,  in  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  partly  in  defraying  the  cost  of  school 
buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  repairs,  fuel,  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Training  of  teachers.— "Every  tes^her  in  the  public  schools  must  obtain  some 
professional  training  at  a  recognized  training  or  normal  school  before  receiving 
a  i)ermanent  license. 

The  superintendent  of  education  comj^lains  of  the  scarcity  of  comi)eteiit  teach- 
ers, and  discusses  the  causes  of  this  e^'il  in  his  latest  official  report  (1901)  as 
follows: 

By  reference  to  the  normal  school  rei)ort  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  enroll- 
ment of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  during  the  last  ten  years  was  273; 
but  as  a  i>ortion  of  those  enrolled  were  already  licensed  teachers  who  were  seek- 
ing advance  of  class,  it  may  be  estimated  that  from  240  to  250  new  candidates 
present  themselves  each  year.  This  number  would  provide  for  vacancies  caused 
by  the  annual  withdrawal  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed,  and  this  proportion,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools. 

But  imder  existing  conditions  a  much  larger  proiwrtion  than  12^  per  cent  of 
trained  teachers  of  the  higher  classes  seek  and  obtaip  other  emplojTnent.  There 
are  now  many  more  avenues  of  activity  than  formerly  opening  up  before  educated 
and  energetic  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  these  new  fields  of  usefulness  give 
promise  of  much  better  financial  rewards  and  their  cultivation  is  attended  with 
less  nervous  strain  and  self-denial  than  are  usiially  associated  with  the  charge  of 
a  coimtry  school.  The  inevitable  results  are  the  withdrawal  annually  from  the 
teaching  profession  of  hundreds  of  our  best  qualified  teachers  and  the  consequent 
closing  of  the  schools  or,  what  is  scarcely  a  less  evil,  i)laciug  them  in  charge  of 
teachers  of  imperfect  education  and  utterly  incompetent  for  the  i)roi>er  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  a  teacher. 

The  time  has  come  when  some  remedy  must  be  found  for  this  growing  evil; 
otherwise  every  effort  which  has  been  made  to  raise  the  standards  of  efficiency 
in  the  st".hools  by  supplying  them  with  a  better-educated  and  better-trained  class 
of  teachers  will  be  rendered  abortive.  A  young  9»an  or  woman  who  has  spent 
years  in  acquiring  the  necessary  education,  who  has  undergone  professional  train- 
mg  and  successfully  i)assed  the  prescribed  examinations,  has  a  right  to  claim  a 
reasonably  remunerative  salary  from  some  source.  If  the  i)ublic  revenues  are 
too  limited  to  a<lmit  of  increased  provincial  grants,  and  if  no  further  assistance 
can  be  expected  by  the  augmentation  of  the  county  fund,  then  I  resiiectfuUy  sul>- 
mit  that  by  legal  enactment  the  school  districts,  in  proportion  to  their  taxable 
valuation,  should  be  required  to  contribute  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  the 
provincial  grant,  "will  make  up  salaries  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of 
properly  educated  and  well-qualified  teachers. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  list  of  twenty  school  districts  having  a  taxable 
valuation  ranging  from  $409,350  to  $55,000,  in  which  the  highest  sum  contributed 
by  the  district  toward  the  teacher's  salary  was  $185  and  the  lowest  $85.  These 
were  all  comparatively  wealthy  districts.     In  the  p<x>r  districts,  so  called,  the 
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regular  provincial  grants  to  the  teachers  and  the  connty  fund  grants  to  the 
trustees  are  increased  from  25  to  33i  per  cent.  Even  'vith  this  help  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  large  salaries  can  be  given  in  such  districts,  but  they 
should  be  required  to  contribute  according  to  their  ability,  for  it  is  demoralizing 
to  permit  even  the  poorest  of  districts  to  become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  they 
need  incur  no  financial  responsibility  for  the  support  of  a  school  in  their  midst. 
The  mimimum  sum  they  should  be  required  to  contribute  toward  the  teacher's 
salary  should  equal  the  provincial  grant.  Cases  have  come  under  my  notice 
during  the  present  year  in  which  the  teachers  accepted  as  salary  the  provincial 
grant  only,  and  the  amount  of  the  county  fund  was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
all  other  exjienses,  as  fuel,  etc.,  so  that  in  these  cases  the  schools,  instead  of  bemg 
a  financial  charge  upon  the  districts,  were  actually  a  source  of  income. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  authority  had  been  invested  in  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  in  the  chief  superintendent,  to  warrant  the  withholding  of  the  provincial 
grant  and  the  county  fund  in  such  cases,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  Under  section 
23  of  the  schools  act,  the  districts  are  not  required  to  provide  more  than  may 
be  found  necessary  *'  in  further  pa>Tnent  of  teachers'  salaries,  over  and  above  the 
sums  provided  by  the  province  and  county,  and  any  sum  required  for  other  school 
purposes  during  the  year. ' '  The  amount,  if  any,  voted  at  the  annual  school  meet- 
ings is  absolutely  within  the  control  of  the  majority  of  ratepayers  present.  The 
employment  of  the  teacher  and  the  amount  of  salary  contributed  by  the  district 
is  determined  by  the  local  school  board,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  majority  of 
the  school  board  have  no  other  interest  in  the  school  than  to  protect  themselves 
and  fellow-ratepayers  from  taxation.  The  results  are  in  many  cases  what  might 
be  expected  when  the  educational  interests  of  the  community  are  left  without 
limitation  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  men,  who  have  no  proper 
conception  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge.  When 
obliged  to  open  the  school,  they  employ  the  perscm  who  will  accept  the  position  at 
the  lowest  figure  without  regard  to  any  other  consideration. 

In  order  to  protect  the  higher  class  teachers  from  competition  as  to  salary  with 
teachers  holding  a  third-class  or  a  local  license,  the  board  of  education  some 
years  ago  passed  the  following  regulation: 

**  Third-class  teachers  shall  not  be  employed  (except  as  class-room  assistants)  in 
districts  having  an  assesscible  valuation  of  $15,000  or  upward,  unless  by  the 
written  consent  of  the  chief  superintendent." 

In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  thus  given  him,  the  chief  superintendent  has 
granted  permission  for  the  employment  of  third-class  or  local  licensed  teachers 
in  such  districts  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors,  and  when  assured 
that  the  closing  of  the  schools  indefijiitely  was  the  alternative.  And  yet  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  trustees  have  applied  for  such  permission  there  is 
strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  teachers  of  the  second  class  could  have  been 
obtained  if  a  reasonable  salary  had  been  offered  and  proper  efforts  had  been  made 
at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

******* 

The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  I  have  pointed  out  is  to  provide  in  some 
way  for  an  adequate  system  of  salaries,  graded  according  to  the  class,  experience, 
ability,  and  length  of  service  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to  aid  in  providing  ade- 
quate salaries,  county  school  districts  should  be  consolidated  wherever  possible, 
provision  should  be  made  for  taking  the  children  to  a  central  school,  and  all  school 
districts,  large  or  small,  should  be  required  to  contribute  for  educational  pur- 
l)oi?es  not  less  than  50  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  valuation. 
Some  of  the  poorer  districts  contribute  double  that  amount  at  present. 

By  reference  to  the  tabulated  stiitistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  salary  of 
the  24  first-class  male  teachers  employed  during  the  term  ending  Jmie  30,  1901, 
was  $520. 10,  an  increase  of  $5(5.79  on  the  pre\a()us  year,  and  that  the  average  salary 
of  the  305  first-class  female  teachers  employed  during  the  same  term  was  $312.69, 
an  increase  of  $5.88  on  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  these  averages  results 
from  the  smaller  numl»er  of  these  classes  employed,  and  the  fact  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  formerly  are  employed  in  the  graded  schools  of  cities  and  towns. 

The  average  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  classes  show  a  small 
decreiise,  with  one  exception. 

In  an  address  upon  the  public  school  system  of  New  Brunswick,  before  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association,  the  delegate «  from  the  normal  school  at 

"John  BritUiin,  esq.  See  report  of  the  fourth  convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Abso- 
ciation  UOOi;,  p.  Ul. 
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Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  dwelt  tipon  the  progress  of  the  high  schools  under 
the  administration  of  the  present  chief  snperintendent  of  education ,  Dr.  Inch.  The 
high  schools,  he  said,  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress.  New  high  school 
buildings,  commodious  and  well  furnished,  have  been  erected  in  the  cities  and 
principal  towns,  the  provincial  grants  to  high-school  teachers  have  been  extended, 
the  staff  of  teachers  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  attendance  lias 
increased  rapidly.  The  high  schools  are  free  to  all  candidates  resident  \n  the 
municipalities  who  pass  the  entrance  examination. 

At  the  apex  of  the  system  of  public  schools  is  the  pro"\'incial  university  at 
Fredericton,  which  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  legislature.  The  fees  are 
quite  low  and  are  remitted  altogether  in  the  case  of  the  winners  of  county 
scholarships.  Many  of  the  young  men  and  some  of  the  young  women  who  take 
the  normal-school  course  afterwards  attend  the  imiversity,  and,  after  graduation, 
teach  in  the  high  and  sui)erior  schools. 

Neir  Brunswick  educatiojial  statistics,  1S81-1001. 
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MANITOBA. 


The  present  school  system  of  Manitoba  was  procedeii  by  a  system  of  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Catholic  and  for  Protestant  children,  the  gonenil  administra- 
tion of  the  scliools  being  intrusted  (law  of  1871)  to  a  lx)ard  of  education  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Protestant  and  of  Catholic  menilx»rs.    These  i)rovisious  were 
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abrogated  by  the  educational  laws  of  1890.  The  first  of  these  laws,  the  **  education 
department  act/*  constituted  the  executive  council  of  Manitoba,  or  a  committee 
of  the  same,  an  education  department  with  extensive  authority  in  respect  to  pub- 
lic schools;  and  a  second  law  of  the  same  year,  known  as  the  **  public  schools  act/' 
provided  for  a  uniform  system  of  nonsectarian  schools  and  prohibited  the  use  of 
public  funds  for  denominational  schools. « 

The  education  department  has  authority  to  apx>oint  inspectors  for  public 
schools,  teachers  in  provincial,  normal,  and  model  schools,  and  directors  of  teach- 
ers* institutes,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  for  the  teachers  and  school  officials;  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  schools,  elementary,  normal,  intermediate,  and  collegiate; 
to  arrange  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  issue  of  teachers'  certificates, 
and  to  prescribe  the  number  of  school  days  and  the  length  of  vacations  in  each 
school  year. 

The  law  creating  the  department  of  education  provided  also  for  an  advisory 
b  jard  to  consist  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  should  be  i^pointed  by  the  depart- 
ment for  a  term  of  two  years;  two  should  be  annually  elected  by  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  (high  and  elementary)  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the 
eeventh  member  appointed  by  the  university  council.  The  duties  of  this  advisory 
lK>dy  have  reference  mainly  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools,  the  authorizaticm 
of  text-books,  the  qualification  of  teachers,  the  standard  of  admission  to  high 
schools,  etc.  In  particular,  the  board  advises  as  to  forms  of  religious  exercises  to 
be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

The  insi)ector8  appointed  by  the  education  department,  besides  the  usual  duties 
of  school  inspection,  act  as  arbitrators  in  disputes  between  school  trustees  and  tax- 
payers with  regard  to  school  sites,  and  l)etween  school  districts  with  regard  to  the 
adju.<>tmont  of  boundaries,  etc.  In  unorganized  districts,  the  inspector  is  authorized 
to  revise  or  correct  the  assessment  roll.  The  inspectors  are  also  authorized  to 
susix)nd  any  teacher  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  carry  out  the  agreement  made  with 
a  board  of  trustees.  All  cases  of  suspension  must  be  inmiediately  rejwrted  to  the 
education  department. 

The  second  law  of  1890.  the  "  public  schools  act,"  provides  **  for  the  formation, 
alteration,  and  union  of  school  districts  in  rural  municipalities,  and  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  '*  and  for  the  election  of  trustees  in  each  district  for  the  main- 
tenance and  control  of  the  schools.     The  law  enacts  that — 

All  public  schools  shall  be  free  schools,  and  every  person  in  rural  municipalities 
between  the  age  of  5  and  10  years  and  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  between  the 
age  of  6  and  10  shall  have  the  nght  to  attend  some  school. 

The  following  sections  determine  the  extent  and  character  of  religious  exercises 
permissible  in  public  schools: 

Sec.  0.  Religious  exercises  in  x^ublic  schools  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  advisory  l>oard.  The  time  for  such  religious  exercises  sliall  be 
just  before  the  closing  hour  in  tlie  afternoon.  In  case  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
any  pupil  notifies  the  teacher  that  he  does  not  wish  such  pupil  to  attend  such 
religious  exercises,  then  such  pupil  shall  be  dismissed  before  such  religious  exer- 
cises take  place. 

Sec\  7.  Religious  exercises  shall  be  held  in  a  public  school  entirely  at  the  option 
of  the  school  trustres  for  the  district,  and  upon  receiving  written  authority  from 
the  trustet^s  it  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  hold  such  religious  exercises. 

8kc\  8.  The  public  schools  shall  be  entirely  nonsectarian,  and  no  religious  exer- 
cises shall  l)e  allowed  therein  except  as  above  provided. 


'•The  bitUT  conti-ovorsy  to  which  this  law  gave  rise,  tho  appeal  to  the  Dominion  (covernmcnt, 
and  subsotjuontly  to  tho  Enj^lish  privy  council,  for  its  repeal,  and  tho  action  growing  otit  of  this 
apij<?al  are  dest:riljt»d  iii  full  in  the  Commissioner's  Reports  for  1894-U5  ^Vol.  1,  Chap.  VII)  and 
l«»7-98(Vol.  l,Chup.  IV). 
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Local  authorities. — The  local  school  authorities  are  elected  trustees  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  in  villages  and  towns  not  divided  into  wards,  and  school  boards  in  cities 
and  in  larger  towns  comprising  two  trustees  elected  from  each  ward.  These  trus- 
tees are  responsible  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  school  law. 

Classes  of  schools. — Elementary  and  intermediate  and  high  schools  are  main- 
tained, and  the  latter  may  be  developed  into  collegiate  institutions  preparing 
students  for  matriculation  at  the  university.  Trustees  are  also  authorized  to 
establish  kindergartens  for  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  years  where 
admissible. 

School  income.— The  income  of  the  public  schools  is  derived  from  provincial 
grants,  amoimting  in  1901  to  $113,452,  and  district  assessments,  amounting  the  same 
year  to  $053,359.  The  district  assessment  comprises  a  fixed  rate  -per  teacher 
employed  and  a  variable  rate  dei)endent  on  the  amount  of  current  expenditures. 
The  former  is  fixed  at  $20  per  teacher  employed  for  each  month  the  school  is 
kept  open  (two  hundred  and  four  teaching  days  constitute  a  full  school  year). 

Beyond  this  fixed  grant  the  school  law  enacts  that  the  council  of  every  rural 
municipality  «  and  the  municipal  council  of  every  city,  town,  or  Adllage  shall  levy 
and  collect  such  sums  as  may  be  required  by  the  public-school  H:rustees  for  school 
purposes. 

Teachers. — All  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  must  be  provided  with  a 
certificate  granted  by  the  advisory  board  of  education  upon  the  results  of  an 
examination.  The  teachers*  certificates  are  of  three  grades.  The  first  and  second 
grade  certificates  are  valid  during  the  pleasure  of  the  lx)ard;  the  third  class  for 
three  years. 

The  advisory  board  may  grant  nonprofessional  certificates  to  university  gradu- 
ates. These  certificates  exempt  the  holder  from  the  academic  portion  of  th9 
examinations  for  teachers,  but  they  must  obtain  professional  certificates  by  proof 
of  attainments  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  before  being  appointed  to  teach 
in  a  pul)lic  sch<x)l  of  the  Province. 

Piovision  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  made  by  the  provincial 
noi-mal  school,  which  is  supported  by  a  legislative  grant,  and  also  by  teachers' 
institutes,  which  are  held  in  each  inspectorial  division  under  the  auspices  of  the 
inspector. 

The  public  schools  are  affiliated  to  the  university  through  the  provision  for  rais- 
ing a  high  school  to  the  rank  of  a  collegiate  institute.  Three  high  schools  have 
already  reached  this  standard. 

The  provincial  university,  incorporated  in  1879,  completes  the  educational 
system  of  the  Province.  The  university  was  constituted  as  an  examining  body  on 
the  model  of  the  old  London  University.  But  certain  teaching  institutions  are 
affiliated  to  the  university  and  have  a  representation  in  its  council. 


Educational  statistics  of  Manitoba,  1S85-VJ01. 
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Year. 


1886. 
1890. 
1885. 
1900-. 


Receipts  aiid  expenditures^  Manitoba, 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  public  schools  of  British  Columbia  are  free,  nonsectarian,  and  supported 
entirely  by  provincial  grants,  excepting  the  schools  of  incorporated  cities  and 
towns  (at  present  four  in  number — Nanaimo,  New  Westminster,  Vancouver,  and 
Victoria) .  The  members  of  the  provincial  executive  council  constitute  a  council 
of  public  instruction:  the  chief  officer  of  education  and  ex-officio  secretary  of  the 
council  is  the  sui)erintendent,  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  council.    The  council  has  power  under  the  school  law — 

to  create  school  districts,  which  must,  however,  in  each  case  include  not  less  than 
20  children  of  school  age  (that  is,  between  0  and  16) ;  *  ♦  ♦  to  set  apart  in  every 
school  district  such  a  quantity  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  council  may  be  necessary  for  school  purposes  in  the  district;  *  ♦  *  with  the 
sanction  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  grant,  on  the  application  of  the  school  trus- 
tees of  any  school  district,  such  moneys  as  may  be  required  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  teacher  in  such  school  district;  in  rural  districts  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting 
a  schoolhouse  or  i)roviding  a  house  or  room  within  which  the  public  school  of 
such  district  may  be  held,  the  cost  of  all  furniture  and  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  use  of  any  school,  and  the  current  expenses  connected  therewith;  ♦  *  *  to 
appoint  two  or  more  examiners,  who,  with  the  superintendent,  constitute  a  board 
of  examiners  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates  of  qualification;  to  appoint 
inspectors  to  visit  the  public  schools  and  report  to  the  superintendent  of  education 
as  to  their  condition  and  progress,  and,  in  general,  to  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools. 

The  council  is  also  emix)wered: 

To  establish  a  normal  school,  with  model  or  practice  departments,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  in  any  school  district  where  it  may  be 
expedient  so  to  do,  wherein  the  higher  branches  may  be  taught,  and  every  such 
high  school  or  collegiat-e  institute  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  local  board  of 
trustees  for  the  district  within  which  such  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  is 
situate:  Provided,  however.  That  no  high  scliool  or  collegiate  institute  shall  be 
established  in  any  district  in  which  there  are  less  than  20  persons  duly  qualified  and 
available  to  be  admitted  as  high- school  or  collegiate-institute  pupils. 

Each  school  is  controlled  locally  by  school  trustees.  In  eiich  rural  district  three 
school  trustees  are  electe<l  by  the  people.  City  school  districts  are  of  three  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  "all  iucori)orated  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  average 
actual  daily  attendance  of  pupils  attending  public  schools  eiiuals  or  exceeds  1,000 
for  the  school  year;**  the  second  class  includes  "all  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
wh<  rein  the  average  actual  daily  attendance  of  pupils  attending  public  schools 
fulls  below  250,  but  does  not  exceed  909  for  the  school  year;"  the  third  class 
"includes  all  incorporated  cities  and  towns  wherein  the  average  actual  daily 
attendance  of  pupils  attending  public  schools  falls  below  250  for  the  school  year.'* 

Each  city  school  district  elects  a  board  of  trustees  comprising  j?even  members 
for  cities  <^f  the  first  class,  five  members  for  cities  of  the  second  class,  and  three 
memlxjrs  for  cities  of  the  third  class. 
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In  all  incorporated  cities  and  to^-ns  tbe  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the 
public  sc^hools  are  fixed  and  paid  at  the  discretion — 

of  the  Hchool  tmsteos  of  the  said  cilies  and  towns,  respectively,  and  snch  salaries 
and  all  other  expenses  for  the  pur<;hase  and  lease  of  school  sites,  erection,  enlarge- 
ment, or  rent  of  school  bniLUngs,  for  fnrnitnre  and  repairs,  and  all  other  inci- 
dental expenses  whatsoever  incurred  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  respective 
<*ities  and  towns  are  borne  and  paid  by  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  said  cities 
and  towns,  respectively. 

Incori)orated  cities  and  towns  i)rovide  the  funds  for  the  public  schools  within 
th(  iv  bordei-s,  but  '*  a  per  capita  ^rant  of  $13  for  cities  of  the  first  class,  $15  for 
citit'S  of  the  second  chuss,  and  ^'20  for  cities  and  towns  of  the  third  class  per  annum, 
bas.  d  on  the  average  actual  daily  attendjince  of  the  i)ublic  school  pupils,"  is 
allowed  from  tlie  provincial  treasury. 

Cities  in  which  a  high  school  is  in  operation  recoive  also  from  the  provincial 
treasury  the  additional  sum  of  $o(K)  for  "each  high-school  te^u^.her  employed 
during  the  entire  school  year  (or  proportionately  for  the  numl)er  of  months  such 
teachers  have  l>een  resjK^ctively  employe<l):  Provitled,  Such  high-school  building 
and  its  equipment  lie  satisfactory  to  the  council  of  jiublic  instruction.'* 

The  public  schools  are  cla.««^ified  as  common  or  ungraded  schools  (i.  e..  rural 
schools),  graded  schools  (in  cities  and  to^iis),  and  high  schools. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  the  law  has  ])eon  framed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  new  coimtry,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  impose  due  resi)onsibility  upon  settled  prosperous  communities. 

Tlie  execution  of  the  school  law  is  naturally  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties 
in  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  districts,  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of 
"v-igorous  growth,  esjiecially  in  the  cities  and  incorpor.ited  towns. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  present  status  of  the  schools  in  comparison 
with  earlier  Cyonditions: 

Ediicaiioiuil  statistics  ttf  British  CtfUimbia.  1878-1^1, 
CX)MMON  SCHOOLS  (RURAL  DISTRICTS). 


1H7K. 
IHSH. 
IHCH. 


Year. 


S<'li«>«»L»5. 


Tearht»rs 
and  fiH-  j 
sisUiUts.  ' 


IHOU. 


r»o 

m 

s:j 

^<:3 

t2» 

241 

9M4 

2»» 

»4l> 

24« 

S5« 

sr»8 

ipilH. 

1 

Rjya. 

2.K37  ' 

1,1«> 

'i.TAt 

i.:r.} 

7.177  1 

«,7:fi 

7.4:«l  j 

8,»U) 

7.1«5 

3, 740 

7,571  ' 

8.1130 

Girls. 


MS 
1.1G9 
8,445 
3,570  I 
3.414  ! 
a.fUl 


Aroraffe 
atteiia- 


1,»45 
1,309 
4.(n5 
4,dHU 
4.133 
4,840 


GRADED  SCH<X)LS  ( CITIES  K 


1SS8. 
1H'.W  . 

iwi . 


13  I 

an 

56  I 

I 


37  : 
ItW 

270  , 


3.»PJ7  ' 
10,012  , 
11.3l»  I 
13.H13 
15.4^JO  1 


l.JIkVt 

1,083 

r>,(r7:j 

4.«« 

ft.7rtl 

5.5(H 

7. 115 

0,008 

7,024 

7,538 

1.678 
8.704 
7,788 
9.1S4 
10,«i2 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


l>i7H     .... 

1 
3 
4 
4 

1W8 

\vm 

1«W 

1000 

4 

1H)1 

5 

i. 


<ii ; 

4.')0  I 

4WJ 

5VJ 


47  I 

7« 

17«  I 
1K5 
212  ' 
215 


U 
115 
2H1 

Hll 
309 


50 
1{» 
276 

8oe 

:»o 

872 


'Iiif-huUMl  in  tommon  s<^h<KA>^. 
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Edu4sitional  statistics  of  British  Columbia,  1878-1901. — Cantinued. 
EXPENDITURE. 


Year. 

Expendi- 
ture by 
cities. 

Total  ex- 
XXinditure 
by  Govern- 
ment. 

1878 

148,411 
113  679 

1H88 

1898 

$48,486 
1)0,091 
81,888 

182,160 

2fl0,«5 
*S^  016 

18B9 

wm 

808,889 
851,858 

1901 .... 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

By  the  school  law  of  1877  public  education  in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  composed  of  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  the  chief  superiptendent  of  education,  the  principal  of  the  college 
and  normal  school,  and  two  inspectors.  The  interests  of  the  public  schools  are 
thus  thoroughly  represented  in  the  board.  For  the  local  control  of  the  schools 
the  Province  is  divided  into  school  districts  in  charge  of  trustees  annually  elected 
by  the  taxx>ayers  of  the  re8i)ective  districts.  The  schools  are  supported  by  pro- 
vincial grant,  which  yields  about  78  per  cent  of  the  income,  and  district 
ments,  which  provide  the  remaining  22  per  cent. 

Educational  statistics  of  Princt'  Edward  Island,  lSOO-1001. 


Yoar. 


School 
'  depart- 
,mentsiu 
I  opera- 


1     tion. 

1890 

529 

1895 

m\ 

1900 

586 

1901 

.\S9 

1 

Teach- 
ers. 


Pupils 
enrolled. 


'  Avfti-asre 

attonu- 

auce. 


I 


Pcrccnt- 
a^ire  of 

attend- 
ance. 


Expenditure. 


Govern- 
ment. 


529  23,630 

6W  ;  22,250 

680  !  21,  &» 

589  I  20.7?J 


12,490 
18,250 
18, 1H7 
12,3:i0 


Im.48 

51^56 
01.80 
59.84 


$118,626 
121,781 
129,113 
128,288 


School 
board. 


$87,010 
88,486 
84.054 
86,647 


Total. 


$151,288 
161,801 
168, lOT 
101,935 


NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES. 

The  system  of  public  schools  in  the  Northwest  Territories  is  under  the  control 
of  a  council  of  public  inf^truction  compri-^^iug  4  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  4  appointed  members,  of  whom  2  must  be  Protestants  and  2  Roman 
Catholics.  The  appointed  members  have  no  vote,  their  duties  being  purely 
advisory.  A  school  district  must  not  exceed  in  area  25  square  miles,  and  must 
Contain  not  less  than  4  resident  taxpayers  (property  tax)  and  at  least  12  children 
of  hchool  ag«.  Each  district  elects  school  trustees,  who  manage  the  local  school 
affairs. 

The  support  of  the  schools  is  derived  from  the  provincial  grant  and  local  taxes. 
Tlie  former  is  distributed  among  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  (1)  average  attend- 
ance, at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  capita;  (2)  number  of  days  in  session,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.40  a  day  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  ten  days;  (8)  the  graded 
certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  10  or  20  cents  a  day  for  an  annual  term  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  days,  and  (4)  the  grade  aasigned  to  the  school  on  the  rejwrt  of 
tlio  government  inspector,  at  not  less  than  5  centos  nor  more  than  15  cents  a  day 
for  an  annual  session  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  ten  days. 
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Educational  statistics  of  Northwest  Territories ^  lSOO-1901, 


Year. 

Schools  in  j  Teachers 
oiwration. '  employed. 

Pupils  on- 
roUed. 

6,398 
11,972 
20,343 
28,687 

Expendi- 
ture by 
lof^lative 
assembly. 

18U0 

1 
196  !               294 
341  !              401 
4tt2  !              592 

fS5,008 
112, 183 

1895                           

IflOO 

168,382 

1901 

662                 679 

162,215 

The  higher  educational  institutions  of  Canada. 
[From  statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  1901] 


Name. 


University  of  King's  College,  "Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia 

University  of  New  Bi-unswick,  Fredericton, 
New  Brunwick 

M<;Gill  University,  Montreal,  Quebec 

Dalhousie  College  and  University,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia 

University  of  Ontaiio,  Torontf).  Ontario 

University  of  Acadia  College,  Wolf  ville,  Nova 
Scotia 

University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  On- 
tario   

University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville, 
Quebec 

University  of  Ottawa,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

Univei'sity  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto 

Laval  University,  Quebe<;  b 

University  of  Mount  Allison  College,  New 
Brunswick 

Univoi'sity  of  Manitolia,  Winnipeg 

Victoria  Universitv,  Toronto.  Ontario 

Univei*sity  of  St.  ^ancis-Xavicr  c:*)Uege,  An- 
tigonish.  Nova  Scotia 

Mc Master  University,  Toronto,  Ontario 

University  of  St.  Joseph's  Ck)llege,  Mcmram- 
cook.  New  Brunswick 


Colleges. 

St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Knox  College,  Toronto.  Ontario 

Assumption  College,  Sfvndwich,  Ontario 
Presbyterian  College,  Montrt»al.  Quebec. 


Presbyterian  College,  Winnipeg,  Manitol^a. 
Presbyterian  (College,  Halifax,  No 


, .  ,   <c>xa  Scocia. 

Wesh^yan  Ck)llege,  Montreal. 

Methodist  College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

St.  John's  College,  Winniiieg,  Manitoba 

St.  Boniface  College.  Winnipeg,  Munitolia  ... 

Woodstock  C<illege,  Woodstock,  Ontario 

Wy cliff e  College,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Alriert  College.  Belleville.  Ontario 

Stanstead  Wesleyan  College.  Stanetcad,  Que- 
bec. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation 


1790 

^m) 

1821 

1821 
1827 

18;» 

1841 

1H43 
1848 
1852 
1852 

1862 
1877 
1836 

1853 
18-S7 

1804 


ia52 
l.'>44 

mu 

1870 
1820 
1873 
1888 


Endow- 
ment. 


$156, OUO 

«8.844 
2,977,0U) 

340.000 
1,187,683 

155,000 

400,000  i 

1«0,:)00  I 
None.  I 

750.0fJ0  I 
None.  I 

117.500 

c/ 150, 000 

280,000 

50,0(X) 


Value  of 
proi>erty 
owned. 


None. 


None. 
270,0(J0 


170    I 


215,  (XK) 
15,  (XX) 

120.  (NX) 
50,000 


1820 
1860 


St.  Francis  C/<^llege.  Ri<;hmond,  Ontario 

St.  Anne  College,  <^hurch  Point.  Nova  Scotia 
Halifax  Ladit»»'  Colhrge  and  Conservatory  of 

Music.  Halifax,  Nova  Strotia 

Church  S<'h<K»l  for  Oirls,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

Acadiii  Seminary,  Wolf  ville.  Nova  Scotia 

St.  Jerome's,  Berlin,  Ontario 


1757 

1872 
1854 
1890 

1887 


160,000 
6;},  290 


75,060 
15,(XJ(» 


Classical  c<fllci;cs—Qu<.'brt\tf  j 

Chicoutimi j    187:3 

Jolietto I    1846 


None. 


8.3,  .VX) 
150,000 


$250,000 


2,028,894 

80,  ax) 

1,457,339 
120.  ax) 
125,000 
157.000 

2:<),ooo 

:i25,(KX) 
1,000,000 

120,000 
600.000 
330,000 


Income. 


Students 
(about). 


$9,000  I 

12,000  ! 
803,000  I 

22,700  I 
119,087  I 

12,000  I 

46,400  j 

21,150  ' 
aO,0(X)  i 
.35.  (XW  I 
None.  , 

22.5fX)  ! 
5,500  I 
26,000  i 


100,000        11,000 


50,  ax)  I 


2fX),000 
200,  (X)0 
110,000 
1(»).(XI0 
50,  (XK) 


15,000 
18.000 
»>,000 
16,0IX) 
23,000 


6iJ,0W) 


6,000 


60. (XW  I. 
50.  (M)] 
200.000  ; 
(m.(NX)  I 
75.000  . 

20.000  I 
2.0(X)  i 


12,000 
25,000 
10,000 


10,000 
3,0(X) 


90.000  1 


40,  OCX)  1 


I 


26,000 


76,0(X) 
130,4.tO  1 


24 


80 
1.114 


340 


143 


221 
475 

<-l,077 

175 
135 
234 

122 
134 

165 


160 
119 
175 
55 
170 
24 
71 


105 

120 

40 

250 

149 
110 
34 

445 
75 

41) 
100 


223 


a  Government  grant. 

fr Quebec  Seminary  (ecclesiastical  organization)  defrays  all  expenses. 

cThe  Quebec  branch  has  ^58  students;  the  remainder  are  connected  with  the  Montreal  branch. 

d  Acres  of  land. 

e  The  classical  colleges  in  Quebec  are  a  combination  of  school  and  coUecre,  attended  by  both 
boys  an<i  young  men.  They  confer  certain  degrees,  and  are  mostly  afliliated  with  Laval  Lniver- 
slty.  It  not  being  poa^ible  to  separate  them,  the  pupils  in  these  colleges  are  counted  twice  over, 
viz,  in  this  table  and  in  the  one  in  the  preceding  table. 
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The  higher  educational  inMUutions  of  Canada — Continued. 


Nanif 


Classical  coUeyes— Quebec— Conthiued. 

L'Assomption 

L6vi8 

Montreal  (Loyola) 

Montreal  (St.Mary'a) 

Montreal  (St.  Sulpice) 

Nicolet 

§uebec  vSeniinary) 
igaud 

Rimouski 

St.  Annede  la  Pocati^ro 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Laurent 

Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir 

Ste.  Thdrdse 

Sherbrooke 

Three  Rivers 

Valleyfield 

Ixulics"  colleges. 

"Weslf^yan  Ladies'  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
HcUranth  Ladies'  Ck>llege,  London,  Ontario.. 
Brantford  Ladies'  College,  Bran tford,  Ontario 

Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby,  Ontario 

Demill  Ladies'  College,  Oshawa,  Ontario , 

Alma  Ladies'  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 

Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College,  Suckville,  Now 

Brunswick 

Ottawa  Ladies'  College 

Academits. 

Mount  Allison,  Sackville,  Now  Brunswick- .. 

Aipricultural  colleye.^  etc. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guolpb,  Ontario 
Provincial  School  of  Agriculture,  Truro,  Nova 

Scotia 

School  of  Practical  Science,  Toronto,  Ontario 
School  of  Agriculture,  L'Assomption,  Quebec 
School  of  Ste.  AnnedolaPocati^re,  Quebec... 


Date  of 
foun 
dation. 


1832 
1853 
1897 
1848 
1767 
1808 

vm 

1850 
1867 
1829 
1809 
1847 
1858 
1825 
1876 
1860 
1893 


1860 
1869 

1874 
1874 
1876 
1881 
1854 

1872 


1843 


1874 


Endow- 
ment. 


1859 


$145,000 
271,100 
108,600 
445,000 


266,000 


87,500 

58.500 
180,000 
180,000 
200,000 

68,500 
101,670 
220,000 

98,5fJ0 
123,864 


1886    ! 

1877    j         b8,800 


Value  of 
property 
owned. 


$135,000 
269,000 
60.000 
367,000 


200,000 


87,000 
57,000 
180,000 
175,000 
195,000 
62,100 
102,000 
69,000 
98.500 
118,720 


80,000 
80,000 
60,000 

100.000 
55,000 
90,000 

121,000 

50,000 


32,000 


340,000 


Income. 


$17,000 
30,000 
20,000 
22,000 
14,000 
25,000 


15,«J0 


a  18,564 
« 1,967 


4,500 
4,000 


Students 
(about). 


290 
522 
168 
325 
465 
306 
564 
310 
113 
299 
313 
525 
240 
350 
243 
259 


144 

100 

70  to  140 

150 

i:« 

170 
195 

146 


135 
48 

n 

24 
12 


"  Government  expenditure. 


b  Gk)vommeut  grant. 


KDUC'ATION-\L  SYSTEM   IN   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  following  account  of  the  system  of  education  in  Newfoundland  is  cited 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Milligan,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. ,  superintendent  of  Metho- 
dist sc'ho<jls.^« 

The  present  educational  system  of  Newfoundland  was  fully  introduced  by  edu- 
cation acts  iyT4  and  1876,  which  rendered  it  completely  denominational,  and  pro- 
vided for  separate  denominational  schools,  which,  however,  should  be  public 
Fchools,  and  restricted  in  their  operation  by  a  conscience  clause.  Both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians  had  declared  in  favor  of  subdivision,  and  Methodists 
somewhat  reluctantly  complied  with  their  arrangement,  as  justice  was  done  to  all 
religious  bodies  by  giving  to  all  alike  education  grants  per  capita.  By  the  1874 
act  $4(K000  were  provided  for  schoolhouses  and  school  property  and  arrangements 
made  for  sulnli vision  of  property  on  an  equitable  basis,  which  was  in  due  course 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  By  the  1870  act  $88,251.92  were  provided  for  all 
purposes,  which  amount  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  according  to 
increase  in  population,  etc.,  till  it  has  reached  a  total  of  $149,585.19  per  year, 
besides  $4,000  for  purposes  of  the  council  of  liigher  education. 

These  grants  provide  $90,251.05  for  general  purposes,  $4,000  to  aidi)oor  districts, 
$5,297.57  to  encourage  on  certain  conditions,  involving  hearty  cooperation,  the 
maintenance  of  superior  schools,  $9,565.29  to  sustain  colleges,  $25,297.87  for  the 


a  Published  in  volume  4  of  the  Special  R«.'ports  on  Education,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
England. 
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eiK-ouraffement  of  teachers  and  snppleiuentinp:  salapes.  according  to  character 
and  (M»rtificate  of  i^jrade.  and  §4,^^0u  for  the  salaries,  traveling  and  other  ex|>onses 
of  three  superintendents. 

Tlie  chier  and  ct^ntral  anthority  is  vested  in  His  Majesty's  Groverumont.  The 
j<ovemor  in  council  has  power  to  ai)point  in  each  educational  district,  as  defined 
in  the  act,  a  )>oard  of  five  or  seven  memlwrs  of  the  respective  denominations,  on 
which  the  senit>r  of  sup'^rior  clergymen  resident  or  officiating  in  the  district  shall 
bo  one,  t^)  maniige  and  exjiend  all  m(meys,  etc.  Such  boards  in  St.  Johns,  and  in 
districts  in  which  are  .superior  schools,  may  consist  of  nine  memlwrs.  Vacancies 
occurring  by  death,  rc'signation.  or  absence  from  the  cohmy  for  twelve  mouths 
may  be  filled  by  the  governor  in  council.  Tlie  annual  meeting  of  every  board 
shall  be  held  on' the  fust  Wethiesday  of  July,  or  ns  soon  as  jiracticable  thei*eafter, 
wln'u  a  chaimian  and  other  officers  shall  1m>  elected,  accounts  submitted  and 
audited,  and  other  busim>ss  transact<='d  which  may  be  necessary,  and  correct 
returns  traus2iiittetl  to  the  suiH^rintendent.  acc«»rding  to  form  of  schools  pre- 
scribi'd.  For  ]>ublic  schools  there  are  ir)3  e<lucation  ]»oards.  of  which  Methodists 
have  01.  Similar  boards  are  app  >inted  in  lik^?  luaTiner  for  tlie  four  colleges,  but 
nomination  of  members  is  with  the  respective  denominations. 

There  were  591  schools  in  189C,  :^,74;J  pupils,  or  an  attendance  of  10.81  per  cent 
of  total  i>opulation.  In  l.HJ)7,  in  Methodist  i>ublic  schools  there  W(-re  4,095  boys 
and  4. lis  girls;  total,  8,813.  In  Methodist  colleges  there  were  iiOO  pupils,  137 
males  and  1*23  females.  Attendance  as  yet  is  vohmtarj',  but  as  th«;  result  of  a 
growing  interest  in  e<lucati(m  it  is  steadily  increasing. 

In  181H5  the  cost  of  each  pupil  to  gr>vonmient  was  S:i.(U  on  cost,  an  average  for 
all  denominations.  In  1897  Methodist  l)oards  returned  fees  $5,374.98,  and  volun- 
tarv  contributions  toward  current  cxpens(»s,  $014.00.  Methodist  College  Board 
returned  fees,  $4,700.73. 

In  pu)>lic  schools  classes  are  conducted  in  six  standards,  in  reading,  writing, 
arithnieti<j,  geography,  grammar  and  composition,  history,  bookkeeping,  mensu- 
ration, geom(}try,  naVigation.  algebra,  drawing,  needlework,  and  voc^il  music. 
Singing  and  drawing  are  taught  in  many  Methodist  s;!hool8  and  domestic  economy 
in  a  few  of  them. 

Methodist  sch^^ols  are  opened  by  singing  a  hymn,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 

grayer  daily.  This  constitutors  usually  th'»  amount  of  religious  instmctiou,  which, 
owever,  in  no  case  contradicts  the  conscience  clause. 

Teachers  are  appoint (hI  by  education  bo;irds.  must  hd  engaged  according  to 
pres(»ribed  form,  and  must  have  three  months'  notices  in  writing  in  case  of  dis- 
missal, but  may  be  dismissed  summarily  for  immorality.  They  must  hold  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  from  l>oards  of  examiners,  of  third,  second,  or  first,  or 
asst>tdate  grade,  and  faithfully  discharge  duties  distinctly  defined  in  education  act. 

Public  t<3achers  are  regularly  indi^ntured  to  the  su])erintendent8  of  education 
for  one,  two.  or  threo  years  and  must  attend  certain  recognized  institutions.  The 
Mi^tbodist  College,  with  its  i)rimary  and  model  sch(K)l,  s<»rves  as  training  and 
practicing  school  ifor  r.»gular  or  spetdal  pui)il  teachers.  Of  total  grants  before 
mefltioned,  $5,010.84  are  appropriated  for  training  teachers,  of  which  the  Methodist 
shart*  is  $1,489.70  per  year.  Tlie  maximum  amount  annually  paid  toward  the 
board,  lodging,  and  training  (»f  any  male-pupil  teacher,  per  act,  is  $100,  and  of 
females  the  maximum  is  $80.  By  si)ecial  arrangement  with  the  college  executive 
and  the  piyment  of  $400  annually,  provided  vmder  the  education  act,  reduced 
rates  of  cost  are  made  apjilicablo  to  Methodist  pupil  teac^hers  in  the  college  homo, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  reverend  chajdain  and  guardian.  Selection,  over- 
sight, and  gradation  of  pupil  teiichers  is  conducted  by  board  of  examhiers  for  the 
denomination,  and  uiwm  the  c<mipletion  of  term  of  training  such  persons  are 
reipiireil,  under  a  i)enalty  of  84tK).  in  serve  as  teacher  in  a  i)ublic  school  for  three 
years,  or  if  their  course  of  training  has  extended  over  two  years  one  and  one-half 
times  as  long  as  the  term  of  training. 

Certific-ated  teachers  maybe  admitted  to  a  second  course  of  training  for  a  i)eriod 
not  exctHMling  twelve  months  i)rovided  they  serve  as  teachers  in  a  public  schcnil 
fr»r  at  legist  eighteen  months,  under  a  pf»niilty  of  $*,M)0  in  case  of  ])rejichof  said  con- 
tract. During  1897  thnre  were  25  regular  i>u])il  teachers  and  4  special  admitted 
for  training  to  prepare  them  for  teai^hing  in  Methodist  public  schools. 

In  1897  ()1  ti'achers  in  Methodist  schools  were  males  and  119  females,  and  of 
pupils  teachers  in  college.  14  were  males  and  15  were  f(?males. 

(/>)  Higher  nlur/iUim. — In  the  colleges  provision  is  mad"  f or  tea<*hing  advanced 
classes  in  ordinary  commercial  siibjt>cts.  in  Latin.  GnvV,  French,  German,  algebra, 
geometry,  mensuration  and  land  surveying,  chemistry,  magnetism  and  elec:tricity, 
free-hand  and  geometrical  dra^ving,  trigonometry*  and  navigation,  shorth^id, 
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music,  and  school  management.  Those  colleges  are  all  under  Government  inspec- 
tion, and  reports  of  their  condition  and  progress  and  a  detailed  account  of  Income 
and  expenditure  must  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  superintendents  to  be 
laid  before  the  legislature,  in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms. 

The  Methodist  college  had  for  its  principal  a  B.  A.  F.S.S.  (London),  who  has 
5  well-qualified  as.iistants  in  the  upper  school,  besides  2  highly  accomplished  pro- 
fessors— 1  of  music  and  1  of  drawing  and  painting.  It  has  also  in  the  model  school 
4  other  certificated  teachers  from  kindergai*ten  upward. 

The  Methodist  college  has  a  new  and  valuable  property  which  has  cost  about 
§80,000  and  by  the  hearty  contributions  of  its  friends  liabihties  amomiting  to 
nearly  SoO.OOO  are  being,  by  voluntary  efforts,  regularly  and  steadily  reduce<l. 
CuiTont  income  for  1807,  comprising  grants  and  fees,  was  $8,477.61:  and  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  and  current  expenses  was  $7,097.HJ3.  Besides  260  reported  as 
above  in  upper  school,  there  were  200  pupils  in  model  school,  or  a  total  of  460 
under  instruction  during  the  past  year. 

This  body  represents  the  denominations  and  secures  tlie  combined  thought  and 
action  of  28  members  appointed  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  including  8  super- 
intendents of  education  and  the  4  principals  of  colleges,  ex  officio.  Its  chief  object 
is  to  i)romote  education  by  holding  examinations  by  a  competent  and  independent 
board  of  examiners  ovitside  the  colony  and  to  awaken  honorable  competition  in 
the  schools  of  Newfoundland,  by  awarding  diplomas,  prizes,  and  scholarships  to 
successful  candidates.  In  my  judgment,  despite  certain  drawbacks  in  the  way  of 
its  Fuccess,  the  (council  of  higher  education  has  a  healthful  influence  upcm  public 
education.  It  gives  diplomas  for- junior,  senior,  and  associate  grades.  In  June 
last  pupils  in  Methodist  college  won  50  junior,  40  senior,  and  5  associate,  and  in 
27  Methodist  public  schools  O-i  jim^ior,  28  jseuior,  and  I  associate,  making  a  total  of 
222  dii>lomas. 

George  Milijgan,  M.  A.,  LL.D., 
SK2)erinten(ient  of  Methodist  Schools 

St.  Johns,  March  ;?.',  l.sCis. 

The  following  statistics  from  the  latest  official  reports  bring  the  record  of  the 
public  schools  under  the  Church  of  Englan<l  and  Methodist  boards  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  to  December  31,  1901; 


Scliools. 


Church  of  England  boaril« 

Methodist  Ixmrds 

Roman  Catholic  schools 


Enrolled 
pupils. 


13,fl08 
1U,«13 
9,244 


Total  ex- 
iHjndi- 
turoB. 


r>|34,240 
J42,370 
/54,541 


Govem- 
xnent  ex- 
penditure 
per  pnpiL 


13.  as 

8.87 
5.90 


n  Including  2  colleges. 
<*  Excluding  collogos. 
c  Including  1  college, 
ti For  teachers'  salaries. 

<•  Includes  137  public  or  board  schools,  15  c  ^vent  schooLs,  2  schools  under  the  Christian  Brothers, 
2  academies,  and  1  college. 
/Grant  for  education. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRITISH   SOUTH  AFRICAN  COLONIES, 


Cape  Colony.— The  British  possessions  in  Sonth  Africa  include  the  Cape  Colony 
or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  on  the  west  and 
south  and  soutljast  and  bounded  upon  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  German 
protectorate,  the  British  protectorate  of  Bechuanaland,  and  the  Orange  River  and 
Natal  colonies.  It  covers  an  area  of  221,311  square  miles  and  contained,  in  1891, 
a  population  of  1,527,224  (376,987  white,  1,150,2,37  colored). 

The  colony  was  in  possession  of  the  British  in  1806,  but  was  not  formally  ceded 
by  tlio  Dutch  Government  to  Great  Britain  until  1814.  During  the  Dutch  occu- 
pancy (1652-1806)  church  schools  had  been  established  in  several  places  and 
attempts  had  been  made  to  organize  a  system  of  schools  under  public  control. 
After  the  transfer  to  Great  Britain  schools  multiplied  slowly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  church  or  of  private  enterprise  and  were  fostered  by  Government  grants. 

It  was  not  until  1839  that  the  Government  assumed  distinct  responsibility  in 
respect  to  this  matter  by  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent-general  of  educa- 
tion for  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  the  outline  of  the  proposed  system  of 
schools  was  made  public.  This  system  had  been  developed  in  advice  with  the 
astronomer.  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  was  temporarily  residing  in  the  colony  and 
had  manifested  deep  interest  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  system  thus  initiated  was  that  of  Government 
aid  and  Government  supervision  for  schools  established,  and  in  part  maintained, 
by  local  efforts  either  of  citizens  or  of  churches.  The  existing  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  colony  has  been  a  gradual  development  from  these  early  beginnings. 

With  the  extension  of  the  work  there  has  come  the  necessity  of  a  more  definite 
organization  of  the  controlling  authorities,  central  and  local,  and  this  has  been 
accomplished  so  far  as  circumstances  have  permitted  after  the  precedent  of  the 
English  Kystem. 

The  central  authority  for  education  in  Cape  Colony  is  the  dejmrtment  of  public 
education,  who^e  office  is  situated  in  Cape  Town.  The  colonial  secretary  is  the 
chief  of  the  department,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  superintendent-general 
of  education  administers  the  system.  He  is  reciuired  to  make  an  annual  rei)ort, 
which  has  for  some  years  followed  the  same  arrangement.  He  reports  on  the 
working  of  the  administration,  the  supply  of  schools,  the  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance, the  progress  of  the  pupils,  school  curricula,  subjects  of  instruction,  train- 
ing of  teachers,  etc. 

The  schools  that  are  recognized  by  the  department  of  education  may  be  schools 
uufler  denominational  management  or  undenominational  public  schools.  ITie 
latter  are  in  charge  of  managers  elected  by  the  householders  of  the  community, 
who  subscribe  to  a  guaranty  fee  for  half  the  expense  of  the  school.  In  case  the 
Government  approves  of  the  i>ersons  thus  elected  they  become  the  local  board  in 
charge  of  the  school.  The  Government  on  its  part  agrees  to  allow  a  grant  suflBl- 
ciont  for  half  the  expenses  of  the  school  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  grant  is  not  renewed  unless  the  report  of  the  superintendent-general  as  to 
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the  equipment  and  eflQcicncy  of  the  school  is  patisfactory.  Ft^es  are  cliarged  in 
the  schools,  but  there  is  provision  for  remitting  the  same  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  snporintondent-general  is  assisted  by  a  corps  of  Govei-nmont  inspectors 
who  examine  the  individual  schools  and  also  instnict  tlie  teachers  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  central  department.  The  course  of  study  and  the  conditions  of  effi- 
ciency necessary  for  securing  the  grant-in-aid  are  determined  by  the  department. 

Tliere  is  i)ro\isi()n  for  pensioning  teachers  and  prf>feHSors  who  have  completed 
fifteen  years'  service  under  the  e<lucation  department  and  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  80  years  or  are  incapacitated  for  service  by  reason  of  ill  health. 

According  to  the  rejvort  of  the  superintendent-general  for  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1899,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  oi>oration  2,674  schools  aided  by  the 
Government  with  an  enrollment  of  147,424  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
114,843  and  empkrnng  4,5().'5  teachers. 

The  enrollment  comprises  50,825  white  children  and  87,599  colored  children,  the 
latter  in  8chfX)ls  cla.«^iii<.Hl  a"?  mission  schools  and  schools  for  the  aljorigines. 

With  respect  to  the  attainments  of  the  colored  children,  the  su];)erintendeiit- 
general  says  in  his  report  for  1899: 

For  some  years  it  has  bec^n  impossible  to  i-eport  any  rise  in  the  learning  stand- 
ard of  mission  schools  of  tlio  colony  proi)er  and  the  aborigines'  schools  of  the 
frontier  and  the  Transkei.  It  has  l>een  repeatetlly  ixiinted  out  in  regard  to  them 
that  more  than  half  of  their  children  ar<>  l)elow  Standard  [grade]  I,  and  that  the 
numlx^r  of  their  children  who  proceed  l>eyond  Standard  IV  is  exceedingly  small, 
in  the  mission  B<;hools  not  8  in  1,000.  The  year  under  reWew,  however,  gives 
some  ground  for  hope  that  improvement  has  at  hwst  begun.  The  cliango  is  indeed 
almost  microsc»opic,  but  as  it  is  manifest  in  all  the  standards  above  Standard  II 
it  deserves  to  ha  chronicled.  The  facts  are  that  in  the  mission  schools  of  the 
colony  proj)er,  the  percentage  of  jmsses  above  Standard  II  has  risen  from  8.38  to 
8.9,  and  in  the  aborigines*  schools  from  13.06  to  13.86.  The  only  chance  for  con- 
tinuing the  progress  thus  l)egun  lies  in  the  improvem<'nt  of  the  t^'acJiors,  and  this 
can  only  l)e  done  by  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  churches  which  have 
organized  training  sclio<^ls  set  apart  for  the  imrpose. 

Higher  education  is  also  fostered  by  the  Govommont,  which  ai7i>ortions  f^ants 
to  six  colleges.  Tlicse  maintain  d(?partments  (jf  classics,  mathematics,  and  phys- 
ical sciences.  Tliey  rt't^stered  5')6  students  in  1898  and  454  in  1899,  a  fidling  off 
attributed  to  the  war. 

The  University  of  Cape  Colony,  iuroriM>rated  in  1^74.  is  merely  an  examining 
and  degree-conferring  Ixnly. 

Tliere  is  also  a  Government  schrK>l  of  agriculture  at  Stelleul)osh,  which  was 
originally  under  the  control  of  Ihe  dej)artmeiit  of  agriculturo.  but  in  1898  was 
transferred  to  the  department  of  education. 

The  Cai)e  Town  School  of  Art  was  established  in  1  SsO  and  maintained  for  fifteen 
years  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  African  Fine  Arts  Association,  with  the 
hell)  of  an  annual  Government  grant.  In  1895  the  school  wa.s  passed  over  to  the 
education  department. 

The  Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wellington,  one  of  the  most  important  private 
schools  in  the  colony,  also  receives  some  aid  from  the  public  treasury.  Tlie  semi- 
nary was  founded  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  pastor  of  a  Dutch 
Reformed  church,  whose  action  was  inspired  by  r*»ading  a  life  of  Marj"  Lyon. 
Under  the  conviction  that  a  seminary  similar  to  that  at  Moimt  Holyolvc,  in  this 
country,  would  be  of  inc«ilculable  l)enefit  to  the  colony  ho  entered  into  correspond- 
ence A\ith  graduates  of  that  institution.  Miss  Anna  E.  Blis.s,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  Miss  Abbie  Ferguson,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  n^sponded  favorably  to  his 
appeal  and  money  was  sent  from  the  colony  for  their  passage  to  Cape  Town. 
Tliey  found  on  their  arrival  that  a  large  building  with  grovinds  had  been  bought 
for  the  school,  the  life  of  Mary  Lyon  had  been  translated  into  Dutch,  and  many 
young  i)eople  were  ready  to  enter  as  pupils  into  the  Huguenot  Seminary  or  as 
teachers  to  seek  higher  fitness  for  their  calling.     The  seminary  was  formally 
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opened  January  19,  1874,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  Within  the  last 
decatlo  the  seniinary  has  been  provided  with  additional  bnildings  and  improved 
equipment,  and  is  to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition.  More  than  a  thousand  young 
ladies,  descendants  of  the  Dutcli,  French  Huguenot,  English,  Scotch,  etc.,  settlers, 
have  received  the  benefits  of  the  school  and  have  gone  forth  to  do  excellent  work. 
Many  of  them  are  teachers  in  the  colonial  schools  and  not  a  few  are  missionaries 
in  the  regions  beyond, 

Tlie  Government  expenditure  for  education  in  181)9  amounted  to  £270,758 
($1,353,790).  Of  this  amount  £225,710  158.  ($1,128,550.75)  was  for  the  public  or 
elementary  schools. 

In  summing  up  the  general  conditions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  superin- 
tendent-general in  the  report  already  cited  (report  for  1899,  published  in  1900), 
Biiys: 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  up  till  the  outbreak  new  schools  were  being  opened 
.  and  school  rolls  were  being  increased  at  a  highly  satisfactory  rate. 

The  other  noteworthy  features  are  the  continued  rise  in  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments among  the  children  and  the  continued  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers;  and,  after^U,  these  are  the  two  most  imi>ortant  points  of  any  educa- 
tional system.  The  steady  rise  in  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  is  made  at  once 
manifest  by  giving  the  percentages  of  children  above  Standard  (grade)  IV  for  the 
last  five  consecutive  years.  Tliese  are  5.82, 6.68, 7.04, 7.39, 7.87.  The  same  gradual 
upward  movement  is  evidenced  by  the  series  of  percentages  of  pupils  above  Stand- 
ard V  in  the  first-chiss  schools,  these  jiercentages  for  the  same  five  years  being 
15.0, 18.04, 19.42. 20.32,  20.98.  It  might  reasonably  l>e  expected  that  with  the  great 
gro^vth  in  the  immber  of  school  children,  many  of  whom  entered  school  for  the 
first  time,  the  t'»ndency  would  l)e  to  lower  the  average  of  attainments.  The  rise 
of  standard  in  the  face  of  this  increase  is  all  the  more  notewoi-thy  and  gratifying. 

In  a  jiostscript  on  the  effect  of  the  war  the  superintendent-general  continues* 

The  first  indications  of  change  came  from  the  districts  adjacent  to  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  and  probably  the  first  school  known  to  the  oflSce  to  be 
closed  was  one  on  the  very  border,  the  teacher  of  which  having  early  information 
of  invasion,  locked  his  school  door  and  went  for  safety  into  the  land  of  the  enemy. 
The  railway  and  telegraph  lines  were,  however,  soon  cut  farther  south,  and  large 
groups  of  schools  were  isolated  in  a  moment.  One  inspector  ceased  suddenly  to 
send  in  reports,  and  it  was  ascertained  some  time  later  that  he  was  shut  up  in 
Kimberley.  Then  the  northea.stem  frontier  became  affected  in  the  same  way. 
The  December  examinations  were  approaching,  and  the  usual  preliminary 
an-angements  with  the  candidates  should  have  been  progressing.  But  letters  and 
parcels  of  needlework  failed  to  turn  up,  and  one  examination  center  after  another 
dropped  out  of  reach.  Another  inspector  who  had  stuck  doggedly  to  lus  work 
amid  excitement  and  disturbance,  ceased  to  \ye  a  corresi)ondent,  and  was  found  to 
be  detained  in  Burghersdorp.  A  third  might  have  been  in  Colesberg,  but  at  the 
time  the  inspectorship  there  was  vacant. 

When  the  school  returns  for  the  Dec-ember  quarter  came  in  and  began  to  be 
ta})ulated  the  lose  which  had  been  suffered  grew  more  apparent,  and  the  com- 
pleted work  showed  that  as  many  as  215  schools  had  dropped  from  the  list. 

Education  in  the  Transvaal  Colony. — Geographically  the  Transvaal  Colony  is 
land-locked  with  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Gape  Colony  on  the  east.  Orange 
River  Colony  and  Bechuanaland  on  the  south  and  west,  and  Rhodesia  and  Natal 
on  the  north. 

The  total  area  (including  Swaziland,  5,560  square  miles)  amounts  to  about 
120,000  square  miles.  The  i)opulation  in  1898  was  stated  by  the  Government  to  be 
over  1 ,000,000,  of  whom  al>out  750,000  were  natives,  and  250,000  whites  (males 
1:58,000,  females  112,000),  and  the  number  of  fighting  men  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  was  stated  by  the  Government  to  be  about  30,000.  [Whitaker's 
Almanac,  1902.] 

Tlie  Transvaal  Colony,  formerly  known  as  the  "South  African  Republic,"  or 
*'The  Transvaal,"  was  annexed  to  the  British  Crown  by  Royal  Proclamation  of 
25th  of  October,  1900. 
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The  following  survey  of  educational  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  previous  to 
the  annexation  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Jolin  Robinson,  secretary  to  the  director  of 
the  council  of  education,  Witwatersrand,  and  was  forwarded  to  this  office  by  the 
education  department  of  the  colony, 

The  pai)er  is  eWdently  written  from  a  purely  English  standpoint,  but  for  this 
very  reason  it  has  a  pecviliar  historic  interest  as  disclosing  something  of  those 
internal  agitations  that  helped  to  precii>itate  the  late  war.  The  report  is  further 
interesting  because  it  shows  among  the  English  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  that 
impulse*to  concerted  civic  action  characteristic  of  the  race  wherever  they  are 
found. 

Among  an  agricultural  peoi)le  like  tlie  Dutch  colonists,  the  patriarchal  order 
prevails,  with  little  tendency  to  collective  action.  The  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  was  not  indifferent  to  education,  but  the  syst^^m  fostered  was 
naturally  b:  tter  suited  to  a  rural  i>eople  of  simple  habits  and  humble  ideals  than 
to  the  more  enterprising  English  of  the  mining  region.  The  deficiency  of  educa- 
tional pro\-ision  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Witwatersrand  council,  as 
de8cribe<l  by  Mr.  Robinson,  appears  to  have  been  due  rather  to  the  conditions  of 
pioneer  life  in  the  particular  district  than  to  legislative  neglect. 

By  the  Uitlander  education  law,  passed  in  1896,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
authorized  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  mining  region  at  the  cost  of  the 
State  with  spectial  provision  for  the  children  of  foreigners.  The  regulations  sub- 
sequently issued  with  resx>ect  to  these  schools  appear,  however,  to  have  hindered 
the  real  purpose  of  the  law;  such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  from  their  tenor  and 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  Mansfelt,  superintendent  of  schools.  The  statistics 
quoted  from  this  report  show  that  two  years  after  the  law  was  passed  very  few 
English  children  were  benefiting  from  its  jjrovisions.  Later  statistics  included  in 
the  very  complete  presentation  of  the  educa-tional  system  of  the  Republic  made 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  (1900)  showed  that  12  of  these  si)ecial  schools  were  in 
oi)eration,  with  1 ,500  pupils.  Of  the  49  teachers  employed  one-third  were  English. 
The  Government  expenditure  i>er  pupil  in  these  schools  was  a  little  higher  than  in 
the  ordinary  schools. 

It  apiKJurs  also  from  Mr.  Robinson's  account  that  while  there  was  friction 
between  the  council  formed  by  i)rivate  initiative  and  the  education  department, 
the  action  of  the  council  and  its  purposes  were  supported  by  many  burghers  who 
desired  l)etter  school  advantages  for  their  children.  A  striking  evidence  of  this 
cooperation  is  afforded  by  the  memorial  "  relating  to  education  on  the  gold  fields 
of  the  Witwatersrand"  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  council  and  certain  burghers  of  Johannesburg. 

The  memorial  preceded  the  declaration  of  war  by  a  few  mcmths,  and  naturally, 
as  troubles  were  thickening,  failed  of  practical  results.  It  has,  however,  supplied 
to  the  present  Government  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  needs  of  this  important 
region. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  THE  LATE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

EARLY   LEGISLATION. 

The  first  e<lucation  law  of  the  South  African  Republic  was  published  in  1874 
during  the  presidentship  of  Mr,  Burgers.  The  law  provided  for  three  classes  of 
schools: 

1.  Wijkscholen.     Ward  schools  (a  ward  is  a  field  comet's  district) 

2.  Distriktscholen. 

3.  Gymnasium  (at  Pretoria). 

The  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  Wijkscholen  corresponded  very  nearly  to 
that  fixed  at  that  time  by  the  English  code  for  elementary  schools.     The  curric- 
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Tilnm  of  the  district  schools  was  slightly  more  eictended  (meer  uitgebreid).  In 
the  wijk  schools  the  Sthte  subsidy  was  £25  for  12  children,  £50  for  25  children, 
with  £2  additional  for  each  child  up  to  100.  In  the  district  schools  .€300  was  paid 
irrespective  of  numbers,  with  an  additional  £100  when  the  attendance  reached 
100.  The  law  provided  that:  («)  No  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  during 
school  hours;  (b)  Instruction  was  to  be  given  in  Dutch  or  English,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  main  defect  of  the  law  was  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  district  schools. 
The  population  was  small  and  scattered,  and  it  was  common  to  find  a 'district 
school  Avith  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  costing  the  Government  £300.  In  1877,  the  first 
year  of  the  British  occupation,  the  average  nimiber  of  children  in  the  .schools  wag 
306,  and  the  cost  to  the  State  was  £11  8s.  9d.  per  head  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  State  exchequer  at  that  time  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  authorities  took  fright,  and  in  1880  we  find  the  administrator,  Sir  Owen 
Lanyon,  revoking  law  No.  4  of  1874  and  confirming  a  new  education  law  dealing 
mainly  with  the  payment  of  subsidies.  The  terms  '*wijk''  and  ^'distrifet''  are 
abolished,  and  schools  are  henceforth  known  as  '*  town  "  and  **  country  "  schools. 
Schools,  again,  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  attendance  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers.  The  St^te  subsidies  for  first,  second,  and  third 
class  schools,  respectively,  wore  7s.,  Os.,  and  4s.  per  month.  Country  schools 
must  have  at  least  13  pupils  and  town  schools  20  before  they  can  earn  subsidies. 
Se<rular  instruction  only  may  be  given  in  schools.  This  law  was  in  operation 
until  the  middle  of  1882,  in  which  year  there  were  nine  town  or  village  schools 
and  34  country  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  872  children. 

PERIOD  1882-1802. 

In  March,  1882,  a  new  education  law  was  published.  In  this  law  all  local  dis- 
tinctions disappear.  There  is  only  one  class  of  school  recognized.  Lager  (lower) 
and  middelbaar  (middle)  education  are  recognized,  and  the  scale  of  subsidies 
range  accordingly.  **  Lager  onderwijs**  corresponds  roughly  to  standards  I,  11, 
and  III  in  the  English  code  and  *' middelbaar"  corresponds  to  Standards  IV,  V, 
and  VI.  The  State  paid  £3  for  each  pupil  grouped  under  *' lager'*  and  £5  for 
each  pupil  groui)ed  under  "middelbaar  "  per  annum.  A  further  subsidy  of  £3 
or  £5  per  annum  was  allowed  on  account  of  children  whose  parents  were  unable 
to  pay  fees.  The  law  r.iftVrod  from  previous  enactments  in  the  following  impor- 
tant points:  (a)  S:hool  must  be  o^iened  and  closed  by  prayer.  Bible  history  to  be 
taught,  but  doctrinal  instruction  is  to  be  left  to  the  Kerkraad.  (b)  Clause  7 
stipulates  that  instructi«m  shall  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch 
language. 

So  far  as  numbers  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  education  made  progress  under 
this  law.  In  1882  the  number  of  children  in  State  schools  was  872,  with  an 
exi)enditure  of  £2.753.  In  1891  the  number  was  8,170,  and  the  cost  to  the  State 
£43,823  lis.  The  reports  during  this  period  were  carelessly  compiled,  but  they 
afford  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  attainments  of  the  children  were  very  low. 
A  large  substandard,  \snth  a  few  children  in  Standards  I  and  II,  was  a  common 
tjqie  of  school.  There  was,  moreover,  no  thorough  system  of  inspection^  In 
18H8  only  74  out  of  179  schools  were  inspected.  There  is,  further,  evidence  to  show 
that  the  annvial  insi)ection  when  it  did  take  place  was  of  the  most  casual  and 
8ui>erficial  chariict^T.  There  were  constant  complaints  in  the  Volksraad  as  to  the 
incompetency  of  teachers. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Volksraad  in  1892,  Dr.  Mansfelt  says:  **  Burghers  are 
paying  in  the  way  of  fees  and  subscriptions  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
the  State  subsidies.  In  one  strhool  there  are  90  out  of  100  children  being  e<lucated 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
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**  School  bnildingR  atid  fnmittire  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  biid  state  of  repair. 

**  Teachers  are  holding  jiositions  owing  to  personal  influence,  without  regard  to 
their  qoaliflcations.  There  are  teachers  who  are  unable  U)  sign  their  own  names 
proiK»rly,  who  can  not  spell  the  words  *  Pretoria '  or  *  Potchefstrooni '  without  a 
mistake,  and  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective. 

'•  Out  of  538  teachers  only  105  have  teachers'  certificates.'' 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ode,  secretary  to  the  education  department,  1800-1893, 
denounces  the  in8i>ectors  as  incomjietent  and  as  holding  qualifications  vastly  infe- 
rior to  those  held  by  many  teachers  whose  schools  they  were  appointed  to  inspect. 
*'Four  out  of  five  of  the  in.spectors,'*  ho  says,  *'have  not  the  qualification**  that 
would  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  the  lowest  class  of  school  in  Holland." 

It  is  i)ossibly  owing  to  this  laxity  or  leniency  of  administration  that  we  have  to 
ascribe  the  fact  tliat  up  to  the  yo^r  18Dt?  the  various  nationalities  living  within 
the  1  orders  of  tlie  Republic  were  treated  exactly  alike  in  respect  to  edui^tiou. 
Tlie  disi^overy  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold  fields  brought  thousands  of  Eurox)ean6, 
mostly  English  sj^eaking,  and  had  the  clause  of  the  law  of  1883  which  provided 
that  Dutch  was  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction  been  rigidly  enforced  it  would 
have  borne  hardly  ui>on  the  newcomers.  It  is  diftlcult  to  determine  how  far  the 
Volksraad  connived  at  this  evasion  of  tljeir  enactment,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  were  nuiubers  of  s(;hoola  in  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  other  centers  of 
jwpulation  wherein  the  m(*dium  of  instruction  was  almost  wholly  English,  and 
which  were  in  receipt  of  State  subsidies  (m  eciual  terms  with  the  purely  Dutc'h 
schools. 

tut:  hollandf.r  i:e(;imi:. 

In  June,  1891,  Dr.  M.ansfelt,  a  Hollander  teacher  from  a  school  in  StellenlK>sch, 
^was  api)ointed  to  the  i)ost  of  sui>eriutendent  of  education.  »  »  *  The  law  8  of 
1892,  drafted  by  Dr.  Mansfelt,  differs  from  the  law  of  1882  princi]>ally  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsidies  for  "lager  onderwijs  "  are  raised  from  £3  to  £5,  and  for  *'  middcl- 
baar  onderwijs"  from  £5  to  £7. 

(2)  All  teachers  must  bo  members  of  a  Protestant  church. 

(8)  All  lesson  lK)oks  mu«?t  be  w^ritten  in  Dutcli.  Not  more  than  three  hours  per 
week  in  Sta,ndards  I-III,  and  f<:)iir  hours  jver  week  in  Standards  IV-VI  may  be 
devoted  to  instruction  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  (2)  at  once  excludes  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  from 
any  chance  of  jjarticiiMitiou  in  State  sul>sidies;  (3)  excludes  from  State  schools  all 
English-speaking  children,  including  many  from  the  Cui)e  Colony,  who  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  re(*eive  instruction  through  the  mediiuu  of  the  Dutc*h 
of  Holland  than  through  the  me<linni  of  English. 

This  clause  was  much  criticised.  Many  Dutch  people  complained  that  for  lack 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  their  childien  would  In?  cut  off  from 
oi)portunities  of  employment  for  which  they  otherwise  would  l)e  eligible.  But 
Dr.  Mansfelt  stuck  to  his  guns,  and  in  a  subsequent  report  we  find  liim  fulminat- 
ing against  the  foolish  claim  of  i)arenLs  to  have  their  children  taught  BIngliah  as 
being  fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  our  ' '  national  existence.  * '  In  explain- 
ing a  falling  off  in  attendance  he  has  to  admit  that  certain  Dut<h  parents,  deem- 
ing the  time  allowed  by  law  for  instruction  in  English  U)0  short,  have  sent  their 
children  to  schools  where  they  can  get  "  fuller  scope  fur  their  slKjrt-sighted 
doj^ires." 

When  the  draft  of  Dr.  Mansfelt's  law  was  published  there  was  great  consterna- 
tion among  those  interested  in  education  in  the  gold  fields.  Deputations  were 
sent  to  Pretoria  to  see  Dr.  Mansfelt  and  members  of  the  (Tovenmient.  This 
agitation  resulted  in  the  paasing  of  a  Yolksniad  resolution  in  terms  of  which, 
subject  to  conditions,  children  in  schools  in  which  the  medium  wtis  other  thaa 
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Dntoh  might  earn  a  subsidy  of  £4  per  head  i>er  annum.    The  conditionfl  are  the 
interesting  featnre  of  this  beslnit. 

1.  The  clause  in  l&w  8  of  1892  still  held,  which  provided  that  teachers  must  be 
meml)era  of  a  Protectant  Church,  thns  excluding  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  from 
any  benefits  to  be  derived  under  the  reaolution. 

2.  Children  under  C  years  of  age  were  ineligible  for  grants. 

3.  Children  of  Dutch-speaking  i>arent8  were  excluded  from  earning  this  grant, 
the  Government  arguing  that  their  place  was  in  a  Dutch  scthool. 

4.  Children  not  excluded  under  1,  2,  and  8  had  to  satisfy  the  Dutch  inspector 
in  an  examination  in  the  Dutch  language  and  Transvaal  history.  The  Dutch 
teacher  had  first  to  be  aj'Pi'oved  by  the  education  department. 

As  the  uitlauder  schools  were  mostly  small,  rarely  exceeding  100  children  (the 
attendance  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  below  50) ,  it  was  found  that  the  per- 
centage of  children  able  to  satisfy  tlie  conditions  was  so  small  that  the  amount  of 
grant  earned  was  iu'sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Dutch  teacher.  Only  large 
schools  with  few  young  children  and  with  a  minimum  of  the  Africander  clement 
could  hope  to  earn  anything  under  the  beslnit.  Several  schools  in  endeavoring  to 
earn  this  grant  sustained  financial  loss.  During  the  eight  years  the  besluit  was 
in  operation  the  average  number  of  children  earning  grants  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  was  less  than  200. 

The  effects  of  the  new  legislation  were  observable  in  other  ways.  In  1801  there 
were  99  town  schools  and  458  ward  or  country  schools  with  8,170  children  drawing 
State  subsidy.  In  1 898 ,  a  fter  Mr.  Mansf  elt*  s  law  had  been  in  operation  for  eighteen 
months,  the  town  schools  had  l>een  reduced  to  59  and  the  ward  schools  to  358, 
while  the  total  number  of  children  was  only  5,909.  When  it  is  observed  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  something  like  40  per  cent  in  the  town  schools,  it  may 
easily  be  inferred  (as  was  the  case)  that  the  bulk  of  the  2,261  children  turned  out 
of  school  or  deprived  of  Stat«  subsidy  were  the  English-speaking  children  living 
in  Johannesburg  and  around  other  centers  of  population.  One  or  two  good  vol- 
untary schools  in  Johannesburg  absorbed  some  of  these  children,  whose  parents 
were  able  tti  pay  the  high  fees;  the  private  adventure  school  sprung  up  for  the 
benefit  of  others;  many  were  left  in  the  street.  This  serious  condition  of  things 
was  much  aggravated  owing  to  the  influx  of  new  x>opulation  in  1894  and  1895. 
Public  attention  was  from  lime  to  time  drawn  to  the  matter  by  bodies  like  the 
Transvaal  National  Union,  but  it  was  not  till  1895  that  any  practical  steps  were 
taken. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF   EDUCATION. 

In  April,  1895,  Mr.  H.  S.  Calde<^ott,  a  leading  Johannesburg  solitntor,  read  a 
paper  before  a  meeting  cjf  influential  Johannesburgers  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  things.  *  *  *  Mr.  Caldecott*s  revelations  evoked 
profound  attention,  and  bef«>re  the  meeting  closed  considerable  funds  were  sub- 
scribeil.  A  numl>er  of  gentlemen,  with  the  corporate  title  of  *'  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, Witwatersrand,'-  were  elected  to  administer  these  funds  in  the  interest 
of  the  neglected  children,  especially  those  on  the  mining  areas.  The  first  act 
of  the  council  was  to  appoint  a  t\irector,  who  entered  uix)n  his  duties  in  Sejy- 
temlxir,  1895.  This  gentleman  was  forthwith  instructed  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  mining  area  of  tlie  Witwatersrand  and  embody  his  observations  in  a  reix>rt. 
It  was  necessary  not  only  to  approximately  ascertain  the  number  of  children 
not  attending  school,  but  also  to  gauge  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  voluntary  educational  work  already  being  done  among  uitlauder 
children.  The  council's  report  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the  mining  area — 
roughly,  40  square  miles — there  were  some  2,000  English-speaking  children 
of  school-going  age,  while  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole  area  a  single 
school  that  might  be  described  as  efficient.    A  common  type  was  a  odUeo^ 
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tion  of  children,  mimbering  from  20  to  40  arid  of  varied  attainments,  crowded 
into  a  single  room  of  a  dwelling  house  and  presided  over  hy  a  lady  whose  qnalifi- 
cntions  would  hardly  have  enabled  her  to  pass  a  fifth  standard  examination.  In 
one  case  130  children  werv3  found  crammed  into  a  room  18  by  30  feet.  A  large 
numlier  of  the  mines  children  were  not  attending  any  school.  In  Johannesburg 
itself,  including  half  a  dozen  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  were  55 
uitlander  schools.  Of  these,  13  were  housed  in  regular  schools  buildings,  LS  in 
churches,  and  28  in  ro<jms  of  private  dwellings.  Out  of  187  tt^achers,  40  held 
teachers*  certificates.  The  immber  of  children  of  school-going  ago  was  estimated 
at  ft,.")00,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were  not  attending  school. 

The  council's  leport  recommended:  ( 1 )  The  i)roviding  of  school  a<'commodation 
and  efficient  teaching  at  the  mines:  (2)  the  subsidizing  and  controlling  of  deserv- 
ing schools  in  town  in  the  interests  of  the  artisan  population,  and  (3)  the  erection 
and  maintaining  of  poor  schools  for  the  children  of  those  unable  to  i)ay  fees, 
irrespective  of  nationality. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  would  have  involved  a  capital  exjienditure  of  about 
£00,000.  It  was  clear  that  so  large  a  sum  was  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  from 
individual  donors,  and  efforts  were  made  to  interest  the  Chamber  of  Mines  in  the 
matter.  The  chamber  met  the  council's  advances  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  having 
ai)provedof  the  scheme,  drew  up  a  scale  of  assessment  subject  to  which  the  mines 
were  recommen<led  to  furnish  the  council  with  the  necessary  funds.  The  Jameson 
raid  occurred  at  this  juncture,  and  the  political  uncertainty  of  the  subse(iuent 
months  made  it  impossible  to  press  the  mines  to  give  effect  to  the  chamber's 
recommendations. 

Meanwhile  the  council  had  been  taking  steps  to  have  its  status  in  the  Republic 
defined.  A  trust  deed  was  drawn  up  providing  that  the  gentlemen  elected  at  the 
public  meeting  of  April,  1805,  and  who  signed  the  deed  of  constitution,  were  to 
form  the  first  council.  Members  were  elected  for  life.  The  coimcil  was  emiK)w- 
ered  to  coopt  memlxTs  to  its  own  body  to  fill  vacancies  c:iused  by  resignation, 
absence  from  the  country,  eto.  Provision  was  made  for  trustees,  in  whom  the 
council's  moneys  and  property  were  to  be  vested.  The  coimcil  wasempowere<l  to 
found  and  supjwrt  schools,  to  supi)ort  schools  not  founded  by  the  coun(dl,  to  suj)- 
port  or  assist  technical  or  night  schools,  endow  bursaries,  and  generally  to  fur- 
ther education  within  the  area  of  its  operations.  The  sphere  of  ojx>rations  was 
restricted  to  the  Witwatersrand.  but  might  l)e  extended  to  any  other  part  of  tho 
Republic  by  resolution  of  council.  The  deed  was  rogi'^tered  at  Pretoria  in  March, 
1896. 

The  unrest  of  the  first  months  of  1890  was  followe<l  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
by  a  sense  of  impending  reforms  which  rendered  iTnpossi]>lo  t!ie  prosecution  of 
the  council's  scheme  as  laid  l)cfore  the  Chamber  of  Mines.  Rumors  regarding 
the  appointment  of  an  industrial  commission  suggested  the  possibility  of  general 
amendatory  measures,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  heroic  voluntary  effort 
at  this  time  in  the  cause  of  education  would  be  equally  impolitic  and  unnecessary. 
The  state  of  things  educationally,  as  revealed  by  its  investigations,  was,  however, 
too  serious  to  allow  the  council  to  be  greatly  influenced  bithcr  by  tho  unrest  or 
the  ensuing  optimism,  and  it  was  resolved  to* get  to  work  and  luake  the  most  of 
the  available  funds,  some  £10,000,  subscrilxid  at  the  public  meeting  of  April,  1895. 
Accordingly,  regulations  were  drafted,  svibject  to  which  assistance  might  1x3  dis- 
pensed to  deserving  schools,  and  a  code  of  instruction  was  drawn  up.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  (1896)  the  council  had  three  school  pn^jx^rties  of  its  own  and  had 
assumed  the  control  of  and  financical  res]X)nsibility  for  three  otliers.  Xo  effort 
was  spared  to  make  these  schools  efficient;  only  trained  and  exi>erienced  teachers 
were  employed.  Buildings  were  improved  and  furnished  with  the  most  approved 
equipment.     In  the  selection  of  sites  greiit  care  was  taken  not  to  overlai>  or  inter- 
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fere  with  other  efficient  voluntary  work.  Good  schools,  not  under  the  conncirs 
direct  control,  were  strengthened  by  grants  varying  from  £25  to  £100.  Working 
on  these  lines  it  was  hoped  to  get  the  maximnm  of  result  from  a  minimum  of 
expenditure.  The  council,  moreover,  undertook  the  inspection  of  and  rei>orted  on 
schools  not  otherwise  connected  with  it,  and  the  adoption  by  these  and  other 
schools  of  the  council's  code  of  instruction  gave  a  measure  of  imiformity  of  aim 
to  primary  education  on  the  Witwatersrand. 

While  the  council  was  engaged  on  the  work  described  above,  strong  represen- 
tations were  being  made  as  to  the  need  for  instruction  in  chemistry  and  assaying 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men  engaged  in  the  cyanide  works  and  assay  offices  at 
the  mines.  The  council  took  the  view  that  after  a  little  nursing  work  of  this  kind 
might  be  rendered  almost  self-supporting,  and  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  quali- 
fied man  were  obtained  from  England  to  inaugurate  the  experiment.  In  January, 
1897,  classes  in  pfiysics,  chemistry,  and  assaying  were  opened,  a  cla»s-room  and 
laboratory  having  in  the  meantime  been  thoroughly  equipped.  The  physics  and 
chemistry  classes  were  largely  attended  by  teachers  and  pupils  of  Johannesburg 
schools  who  were  desirous  of  (lualifying  for  the  examinations  of  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity, but  most  of  the  students  in  chemistry  and  assaying  came  from  the  mines. 
Many  of  the  latter  traveled  long  distances  to  the  classes  after  doing  their  shift  at 
the  mines  and  the  majority  never  completed  their  course.  Consequently  revenue 
in  the  shape  of  fees  from  this  source  was  an  uncertain  and  diminisliing  quantity. 
The  strain  of  permanently  devoting  considerable  subsidies  to  these  classes,  in  view 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  other  educational  work,  was  more  than  the 
council  could  bear,  and  the  classes  were  closed  after  running  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  council,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  several  of  their  students 
obtaining  good  appointments  at  the  mines. 

During  the  early  months  of  1897  the  opi)ortunity  of  acquiring  suitable  premises 
at  a  reasonable  cost  enabled  the  council  to  carry  out  its  desire  to  establish  a  high 
school  for  boys.  Certain  existing  school  premises  were  purchased  and  enlarged. 
The  building  was  completely  furnished  with  the  most  modem  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus. Highly  qualified  teachers  were  apjwinted  and  the  school  opened  with  about 
30  boys.  Within  a  year  the  sch(K)l,  with  an  attendance  of  over  100,  became  self- 
supporting,  thus  justifying  the  considerable  initial  expenditure. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1897  the  attendances  at  council's  schools  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Science  classes _ _ 29 

Jenpestown  school _ , 131 

Booysen's  school 76 

Braamf  ontein 123 

Brickfields 307 

Boksburg 71 

Springs 35 

City  and  suburban 47 

Total  atteutlance 819 

The  amount  paid  in  subsidies  at  per  annum  and  not  including  administrative 
expenses  was  £  1 ,663 15s.  Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  this  was  absorbed 
by  the  science  classes,  leaving  £949  15s.,  or  a  little  over  £1  4s.  per  pupil  tor  the 
schools  proi)er. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION   FOR  UITLANDERS. 

Meanwhile  the  State  education  department  had  manifested  considerable  alarm 
at  the  publication  of  the  council's  rejwrt  in  1895.  An  Uitlander  education  law 
was  immediately  promised,  and  was  published  in  August,  1896,  but,  as  far  as 
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relate<I  to  the  Uitlander,  it  simply  transferred  the  control  of  education  frf»m  the 
Volksraad  to  the  Gk>venimeut  and  8ni)erintendent  of  edncation.    *    ♦    * 
From  regnilations  issued  under  the  law  it  apjieared: 

1 .  That  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  schools  were  so  limited  and 
defined  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  Hollander  to  l)ecome  head 
master. 

2.  A  child  during  his  first  year  in  school  was  to  devote  one  hour  -per  day  to 
instruction  in  Dutch  (the  Dutch  of  Holland);  in  his  second,  two  hours,  and  in  his 
third  year  three  hours,  whilst  in  his  fourth  year  he  was  expected  to  take  the  whole 
of  his  instruction  through  the  medium  of  that  language. 

When  these  regulations  were  published  the  council,  knowing  how  limited  was 
the  school  life  of  the  average  child,  again  protested  vigorously  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  British  agent  to  the  matter.  Dr.  Mansfelt  was  in  the  meantime 
exi^eriencimg  difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  Hollander  teacliers  qualifie<l  to 
become  heads  of  s(^hools  where  the  (?hiUirtni  were  mainly  English.  This  difficulty 
was  surmounted  by  the  somewhat  uniciue  expedient  of  getting  a  law  x>assed  to 
enable  teachers  to  proceed  to  England  from  Holland  to  learn  the  language  at  the 
cost  of  the  State.  Ordinary  traveling  exiK>nse8  had  been  l>ro^^ded  for  by  a  law 
which  had  been  i>assed  pari  passu  ivith  the  Uitlander  e<lucation  law  in  1890. 

Tlie  rc1k)o1s  under  this  law  had  very  little  effect  npou  the  educational  situation. 
According  to  Dr.  Mansfelt *s  latest  rei>ort  there  were  7  schools  under  the  law 
throughout  the  republic.  In  I  the  children  were  mostly  all  Dutch.  In  3  about 
half  Dutch  and  half  English:  3  were  wholly  English.  The  average  attendance  in 
the  7  schools  was  540.  Apart  from  administration  and  building  exi>en6es,  these 
640  children  cost  the  state  £7,240,  or  £13  8s.  i>er  head,  during  1898. 

THK  COrXCIL  AND  THK  EDUCATION  DKPARTMKNT. 

Although  the  council  t/x)k  o<*casion  to  criticise  abuses  and  anomalies  in  the 
educational  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  not  to  l>e  lissumed  that  its  attitude  toward  the 
educational  department  was  irreconcilable.  On  the  contrary,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  meet  the  dei>artinent  with  a  \'iew  to  discussing  mattei*sand  arriving 
at  a  ukhIus  vivcndi.  *  *  «  Friendly  relations  were  cultivated  with  moderate 
Dutclmieu  interested  in  education  as  well  as  with  the  conmiittees  of  some  of  the 
State  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  fields,  many  of  the  latter  receiving  from 
the  council  assistance)  denied  to  them  by  their  own  department.  Direct  applica- 
tion to  the  department  having  failed,  the  council,  in  the  Ijeginning  of  1898, 
endeavored  to  approach  the  Government  through  the  niodii;ni  of  certain  Johannes- 
burg burghers,  the  mining  commissioner  and  burgomaster  undertaking  to  carry 
a  letter  from  the  council  to  Pretoria.     No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this  letter. '» 

STATE   EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

At  this  i)oint  it  would  l>e  interesting  to  note  some  figures  from  Dr.  Miinsfelt's 
report  for  1808,  published  September.  1899.  The  average  uumlx^r  of  pupils  in  the 
State  schools  during  1898  was  returned  as  14,940.  The  total  State  expenditure, 
including  about  €21,000  for  buildings,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  £220,416,  or 
about  £15  3s.  a  head.  In  Cape  Colony  for  the  year  ending  Juno,  1899,  the  average 
attendance  was  put  at  107. 7 83,  the  totiil  cost  to  the  Government  being£270,7o80s.  9d., 
or  alxnit  £2  10s.  2d.  a  head.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Colony  of  the  edncation  of 
white  children  as  distinguished  from  colored  for  the  same  financial  year  was 
roughly  about  £3  5s.  i>er  head. 


(1  See  Appendix,  pp.  476-8. 
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One  item  of  the  South  African  Republic  educational  figures  is  that  of  ^'  logies- 
gelden ' '  (lodging  money ) .  By  a  law  passed  in  1 896  it  is  jwovided  that  poor  x>arent8 
living  more  than  three  miles  from  a  school  can  arrange  with  the  school  committee 
for  lodging  their  children,  the  State  undertaking  to  pay  a  sum  varying  from  £12 
to  £18  per  annum.  Taking  £15  as  the  average  xiayinent  on  this  account,  it  thus 
appears  that  in  1898  over  3,000  children  were  being  wholly  or  partially  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  total  sum  expended  under  this  head  l)eing 
£45,355  178.  Id.  Under  the  heading  **  children  of  indigent  burghers"  conies 
the  item  of  £40,675  lis.  8d.  This  is  the  year's  exx^enditure  under  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  pay  school  fees  for  x>oor  parents.  The  sum  represents 
the  school  fees  of  5,084  children  at  £8  per  annum.  Taken  together,  the  above 
two  items  show  that  during  1898  the  burghers  of  the  State  received  gratuities 
from  the  public  funds  amounting  to  £86,031  8s.  9d.  Other  items  which  ap]>e&r 
in  this  report  are  £7,163  68.  paid  as  bursaries  to  students  in  Holland,  the  State 
Mining  School,  with  4  students,  at  £261  ISs.  3d.  each  per  annum,  and  the  gymna- 
sium, with  88  pupils,  at  £88  12s.  9id.  each  per  annum. 

The  increase  of  over  6,000  in  the  attendance  since  1892  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  7,000  children  were  either  ])eing  lodged 
or  having  their  school  fees  paid  at  State  expense.  The  attainments  of  the  chil- 
dren, however,  in  view  of  this  large  exi)enditure,  are  disapiwinting.  Of  the 
children  in  standards,  56.2  per  c«nt  are  in  Standard  I,  whilst  the  i)ercentage  in 
Standard  VI  and  over  was  only  0.3.  In  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  same  year  the 
figures  were  for  the  same  groups  29  and  5.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

riUVATE   VOLUNTARY   WORK   IN  JOHANNESBURG. 

In  Johannesburg  during  the  years  1895-1898  excellent  educational  work  was 
being  done  by  a  few  private  and  entirely  unaided  schools.  Some  of  these  schools 
were  well  equipped,  being  furnished  with  gymnasia  and  apparatus  which  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  be.st  European  schools.  The  fees  in  these 
schools  were  necessarily  high,  ranging  from  15s.  to  40s.  per  month.  The  attain- 
ments of  the  children  were  good.  During  the  four  years  under  review  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  entering  for  the  Cape  University  school  examinations  was 
130,  and  the  x)ercentage  passing  in  the  upper  divisions  was  high.  The  Cape  exam- 
inations and  examinations  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  council  of  education 
showed  that  the  position  of  the  children  in  all  the  standards  was  much  higher  than 
in  the  State  schools,  approximating  much  nearer  to  the  Cape  percentage.  The 
Johannesburg  Kindergarten  Association,  started  in  1897,  was  doing  a  good  work 
amongst  infants  and  younger  children. 

LATER   WORK   OF  COUNCm. 

During  1808  the  council,  subject  to  certain  guarantees,  handed  over  the  school 
in  Jeppestown  to  a  committee  of  parents  of  the  pupils  attending  the  sc^hool,  the 
committee  undertaking  all  financial  responsibility.  During  the  same  year  the 
council  opened  a  school  at  Luipaards  Vlei,  which  after  a  few  weeks  showed  an 
attendance  of  35.  ^During  this  year  the  English  school  at  Krugersdorp  was  also 
taken  over  by  the  council,  the  school  having  an  average  attendance  of  90. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  year  it  was  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to  make 
a  strong  effort  to  augment  the  council's  funds,  with  a  view  to  extending  ox)eration8. 
It  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  original  scheme  of  1895  in  its  entirety. 
A  letter  was  forwarded  through  Mr.  Percy  Fitzpatrick  to  Messrs.  Wemher,  Beit 
&  Co.  and  other  financial  houses  in  London  who  were  interested  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand  setting  forth  the  then  existing  situation  and  indicating  the  work  that  had 
been  done  by  the  council  in  the  past.    The  facts  revealed  by  this  letter  evoked 
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considerable  attention  in  London,  and  the  api)f^al  resulted  in  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  nearly  £100.000  being  paid  into  the  council's  funds  before  April,  1899.  In 
view  of  the  increiised  educational  needs  consequent  upon  the  augmentation  of  the 
mining  population  since  1895,  the  council  resolved  if  iK>8sible  to  reserve  this  fund 
entirely  for  pui*poses  of  capital  exi)enditure,  and  the  mines  were  asked  for  con- 
tribatioiis  toward  annual  maintenance.  The  mines  were  asked  for  £17,000  i)er 
annum,  and  up  to  September,  1899,  nearly  18,000  had  been  guaranteed  for  a  period 
of  tli/eo  years.  A  sc^heme  involving  the  erecticm  of  upward  of  20  school  buildings 
on  ti  e  mines  was  prei)ared,  and  the  council  was  engaged  on  the  arrangetuent  of 
plans  and  the  selection  of  building  sites  when  the  imminence  of  war  put  a  stop 
to  the  work;  and  under  tlie  new  conditions  which  will  be  established  in  the  Trans- 
vaal it  is  not  now  iK>ssiblo  to  say  what,  if  any,  arrangements  in  this  direction  may 
be  made  by  the  council  in  future. 

John  Robinson, 
Secretary  to  Directory  Council  of  Education ^  Witicatcrs^rand. 


Appendix. 

Memorandum  relating  to  education  on   the  gold  fieUU  of  the   Witwatcrsrand, 
presented  to  the  government  of  the  Z.  A.  R.  in  March,  /cSY>6'. 

In  consequence  of  want  of  means,  and  in  some  cases  parental  apathy,  there  are 
very  many  cliildren  of  school-going  age  on  these  gold  fields  who  are  not  attending 
school.  There  are  hundreds  more  whose  education  is  merely  nominal,  there 
being  a  great  number  of  schools  which  are  understaffed  t^)  such  a  degree  that  their 
efficiency  is  very  seriously  impaired. 

From  lack  of  sufficient  data  we  are  unable  tj  detennine  the  exact  number  of 
children  not  attending  school,  but  inquiries  point  to  tlio  conclusion  that  1,700  or 
1,8(K)  is  well  within  the  mark  so  far  as  the  3-mile  radius  is  concerned.  Inquiries 
in  the  city  and  suburban  and  Fordsburg  districts  compel  us  to  conclude  that 
at  least  1,000  children  are  attending  private-adventure  schools,  carried  on  in  sheds 
or  rooms  of  dwelling  houses,  and  presided  over  by  t*?achers  without  any  creden- 
tials whatever.  In  8  well-known  primary  schools  there  are  1 .000  children,  and 
the  work  of  these  schools  is  suffering  to  a  serious  extent  owing  to  their  being 
insufficiently  stiiffed,  consequent  upon  lack  of  means. 

We  are  convinced  that  these  figures  (4.Ji00)  far  from  represent  the  actual  number 
of  children  who  are  either  having  no  education  or  whose  education  is  of  a  defect- 
ive character,  but  if  these  were  all  we  feel  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  call 
for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govt^mment;  for  this  state  oi*  things,  if  per- 
petuated, is  bound  to  grievously  affect  the  peace  and  prosi>erity  of  the  State  in  the 
near  future. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  law  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  gold  fields  to  i>ro- 
vide  for  education  where  no  provision,  or  only  insufficient  provision,  existed 
already.  Up  to  the  present  very  little  has  been  done,  and  the  evils  flowing  from 
lack  of  education  or  inefficient  education  continue  in  all  their  intensity. 

By  placing  a  sum  of  £45,000  on  the  estimates  for  educatir>n  on  the  gol<l  fields 
under  law  15  of  1896  the  Government  has  again  emphasized  the  principle  that  it 
should  provide  education  where  it  is  not  provideil  and  sui)plement  it  where  it  is 
indifferent.  The  acceptance  and  reiteration  of  this  principle  implies  that  the 
Government  is  anxious  to  give  the  widest  possible  scope  to  the  operation  of  the 
law,  and  we  venture  to  make  tlie  following  suggestions  as  to  how  this  result  can 
best  be  achieved. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Govemmeut  can  only  secure  the  most  effective  work- 
ing of  the  law  by  having  careful  regard  to  the  wants  of  every  individual  school 
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district,  and  this  c«^n  only  be  done  through  the  instmnrentality  of  a  representative 
central-school  committee,  which  should  be  endowed  with  the  following  powers: 

1 .  To  encourage  lo<3al  initiative  by  awarding  grants  in  aid  toward  the  cost  of 
erecting  school  buildings,  teachers'  dwellings,  etc. 

2.  Where  local  initiative  is  not  available,  to  select  sites  and  erect  school  build- 
ings thereon. 

3.  To  award  grants  to  efficient  existing  schools  whenever  it  is  clear  their  effi- 
ciency would  be  increased  by  such  grants.  (The  extent  of  Government  surveil- 
lance in  these  cases  to  be  arranged  by  the  board  in  consultation  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  education. ) 

4.  Thfe  appointment  and  payment  of  teachers. 

5.  The  bringing  into  existence,  wherever  desirable  and  possible,  of  local  com- 
mittees of  management  and  defining  the  outlines  of  these  committees,  with  i>ower 
to  the  general  committee  to  delegate  to  the  local  committees  any  of  its  functions 
that  may  be  thought  desirable. 

6.  The  determining  as  to  the  medixmi  of  instruction  in  schools  controlled  or 
aided  through  the  board,  with  the  proviso  that  there  must  be  thorough  teaching 
of  the  language  of  the  country  in  all  schools  in  which  it  is  not  the  medium  of 
instruction. 

We  should  like  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  ready  to  hand,  in  the 
Witwatersrand  council  of  education,  just  such  a  board  as  is  required.  This  raison 
d'etre  of  this  board  is  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  education  on  the 
Witwatersrand.  and  it  would  gladly  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  this  work. 
Should  the  board  not  be  considered  sufficiently  representative  the  members  would 
welcome  such  nominees  as  the  Government  might  see  fit  to  appoint. 

The  council  of  education  came  into  existence  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  It  has 
now  under  its  control  6  schools,  with  813  children.  The  council  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  technical  instruction  connected  with^mining.  Starting  with  a]x)ut 
£10,000,  the  council  has  still  invested  in  3  school  properties  £6,423;  £1,513  I7s. 
has  been  paid  out  in  grants  in  aid  toward  cost  of  building  and  maintenance  to 
schools  not  proi)erly  council  schools.  This  leaves  a  margin  of  about  £2,063  38. 
as  the  sum  with  which  the  council  has  launched  its  schools  and  carried  them  on 
for  two  years — carried  on  the  science  classes  for  one  and  one-half  years  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  work  since  its  commencement,  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  While  the  council  has  thus  established  a  reputation  for  economy  of  admin- 
istration which  would  stand  it  in  good  stead  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  the  i)ublic 
for  further  funds,  yet  it  would  prefer,  if  jwssible,  to  work  together  with  the 
Government  in  its  further  efforts  on  behalf  of  education  on  the  Rand. 

By  making  use  of  this  organization  to  help  to  carry  out  its  intentions  with  regard 
to  education  on  the  Witwatersrand  the  Government  would  secure  a  twofold 
r^ vantage,  unattainable  by  any  other  means.  The  council  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  main  body  of  the  people  on  the  Rand,  and  it  could  bring  into  the  State 
schools  thousands  of  children,  whereas  hundreds  would  be  the  limit  if  the  schools 
are  to  be  administered  from  Pretoria.  In  the  second  place,  the  council  could  do 
much  to  prompt  local  l)odies  to  take  the  initiative  and  bear  part  of  the  cost  of 
education,  for  the  meml)ers  of  this  board  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  initiative  should  come  from  the  people,  a  principle  which  we  know 
in  regarded  as  fundamental  in  the  education  laws  of  this  St^te. 

Whether  the  Government  elects  to  make  use  of  this  board  or  not,  the  conditions 
on  the  Witwatersrand  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  by  the  adoj)- 
tion  of  a  i)lan  such  as  is  above  outlined  that  we  can  hope  for  good  results  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  defective  education  on  the  Witwatersrand.  In  case  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  elect  to  make  use  of  the  council  of  education  as  its  general 
school  committee  on  the  Witwatersrand,  the  executive  committee  of  the  council 
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would  a^in  point  to  its  work  in  the  i)a.st,  in  the  hope  that  the  Government  may 
see  its  way  to  placing  yearly  a  snm  of  €10,000  or  £15,000  on  the  estimates  to  he 
expended  by  the  council,  acting  together  with  such  men  as  the  Government  may 
nominate.  Statements  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  exi)endituro  of  such  moneys 
would  be  regularly  submitted  as  the  Government  might  dt^termine. 

H.  S.  Cai.decott,  Chairman, 
J.  Robinson,  Secretary, 
Wltuxttersrand  Council  of  Education, 

The  following  article  on  *'  Education  in  the  Trans vafil  and  Orange  River  colo- 
nies *'  (after  the  annexation),  cited  from  the  School  Giuirdian,  January  4,  1902, 
apiK'ared  originally  in  the  London  Times: 

The  services  of  an  exceedingly  capable  expert,  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  a«*  dire^^tor  of 
education,  have  been  secured,  and  the  work  alre4idy  dime  in  his  department  is  a 
most  favorable  aui?ury  for  the  future. 

In  the  latter  half  of  last  year  a  considerable  numl)er  of  schools  had  been  opened 
in  tlie  Orange  River  Colony  under  the  administration  of  the  military  governor  of 
that  colony.  At  that  time  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  was 
entertained,  and  the  southom  portion  of  the  colony  seemed  to  have  been  cleared, 
once  and  for  all,  of  the  enemy.  Many  Sfliools  were  accordingly  opened  in  villages 
occupied  by  our  forces,  whicli  afterwards  had  to  \\o  closed  when  the  troops  relin- 
quished these  positions.  In  the  Transvaal,  on  the  other  hand,  little  i)Tovision  was 
made  for  education  until  this  year.  A  numlier  of  private  schools  in  which 
instruction  was  given  in  Dutch  to  Dutch  children  had  continued  to  keep  open, 
supported  partly  by  fees  and  partly  by  the  funds  of  a  committee  in  Holland.  It 
was  not  until  Mr.  Sargant  had  l>e'?n  able  to  make  himself  iKjrsonally  acquainted 
with  the  Bi)here  of  his  new  work  that  full  advaut^'tge  liegan  to  be  taken  of  the 
oi>i)ort unity  afforded  by  the  concentration  camps  for  laying  the  foundation  of 
future  education  in  the  new  colonies.  A  modest  start  had  Ix^n  made  in  the 
prisoners'  camp  at  Green  Point,  Cai)e  Town,  where  tlie  Boers  had  formed  a  school 
for  the  younger  inmates.  A  d«inaud  for  Englisli  books  came  spmitaneously  from 
the  prisoners  themselves.  This,  it  should  be  stated,  is  but  one  of  many  instances 
wht;re  the  burghers  have  shown  a  desire  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. English  books  wore  provided,  and  a  meml)er  of  the  new  education  depart- 
ment un  lertook  to  supplement  the  prisoners'  tuition. 

The  work  of  teaching  the  children  collected  in  concentration  camps,  once  lH>gim, 
proceeded  ajpace.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  late  Transvaal  government,  education  was  being  given  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  to  14,700  children,  the  number  on  the  register  last  month  fell  very  little 
sliort  of  that  figure,  and  at  the  end  of  the  present  mcmth  is  exi>ected  to  be  15.000. 
In  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  number  of  children  iK'ing  taught  in  the  various 
government  schools  is  about  8,0<)0.  The  concentration  camps  naturally  offer 
more  opportunities  for  reaching  the  children  of  burghers  than  exist  in  normal 
times,  when  the  people  are  distributed  over  the  c^)untry  on  farms.  But  there  is 
no  compulsory  attendance  in  the  i:amps,  and  the  numl)er  of  puj^ils  on  the  register 
is  very  little  over  50  i>er  cent  of  the  total  numlx^r  of  children  of  school  age;  i.  e., 
between  6  and  14. 

There  are  10  (;amp  schools  in  the  Transvmil.  containing,  in  Octol)er.  14,081  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Of  these,  7,106  were  on  the  registers,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  70.4.  But  these  by  no  means  represent  all  that  is  bt-ing  done  in  the 
cause  of  education.  The  work  is  inevitably  restricted  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
military  situjition,  but  schools  are  being  ox)ened  wherever  circumstances  i)ermit 
and  there  are  sufficient  children  to  form  one.  In  Pretoria  tliere  are  five  free 
schools  and  two  fee-i>aying  schools  under  government,  with  8r):j  and  820  pupili*, 
resi>ectively;  on  the  Rtmd,  15  free  schools  with  2.4:J0  children.  Frc  e  slIiooIs  have 
also  b(-eii  oi>ened  at  Nigel,  Barljerton,  Vryheid,  Wakkerstrooii  (these  two  villages 
are  not  on  the  railway),  Middelburg,  and  Potchefstnxim.  At  the  latter  place 
tliere  are  two  free  sc^hools.  while  at  Middelburg  and  at  Pot<^hefstroom  ther^^  are 
also  fee-paying  schools,  with  273  pupihj.  The  total  average  attendance  for  all 
schools  in  the  Transvaal  is  satisfactory,  being  over  75  i)er  cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  one  department,  at  least,  of  the  civil  admini5itration, 
considerable  i)rogross  lias  ])een  made,  in  spite  of  the  unsettled  nature  of  the 
comitry  as  a  whole.  The  demand  for  education,  which  must  b »  regarded  as  a 
healthy  and  reassuring  feature  in  the  preliminary  efforts  at  a  settlement  of  the 
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new  coloniefl,  has  indee^l  been  so  widespread  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  respond 
to  it  adequately.    The  supply  of  teachers  was  necessarily  limited. 

In  the  camiw  many  had  to  be  employed  who  were  ignorant  of  English,  bpt  her© 
again  the  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  teac^hers  to  learn  was  most  marked.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  call  for  a  hundred  trained  teachers  from  England  for  the  camp 
schools.  The  first  draft  of  25  is  expected  to  arrive  shortly,  similar  drafts  follow- 
ing at  intervals  of  one  month.  It  might  here  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  oust  the  present  Dutch  teachers  from  their  x>ost8.  Where  these  have  an 
inadequate  knowledge  of  English,  it  is  proixxsed  that  part  of  their  time  should  be 
devoted  to  learning  that  language.  In  a  few  months  they  will  be  themselves  the 
best  means  of  teaching  children  of  their  own  nationality  English,  and  their  serv- 
ices will  readilv  be  enlisted. 

Care  should  he  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  sent  out  from  England, 
and  preference  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  country 
Bchoi)Ls  rather  than  in  town-]>oard  schools  only.  Their  work  will  not  be  limited 
to  imparting  merely  knowledge  to  Dutch  children.  They  should  realize  that  they 
have  i)een  permitted  to  assist,  and  very  materially,  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire, 
and  by  winning  with  roa<ly  sympathy  and  tact  the  hearts  of  the  people,  both 
young  and  old,  they  will  contribute  as  much  as  can  the  wisdom  of  statesmen 
toward  securing  lasting  yetxce  for  South  Africa.  It  may  bo  not  without  interest 
to  give  soma  idea  of  the  general  system  of  education  that  is  likely  to  be  adopted, 
as  soon  as  circiMnstances  allow,  in  the  new  coloni'.^s. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  presents  itself  in  a  country  where  a  large  section  of 
the  population  is  rural,  living  on  farms  of  wide  extent  and  far  removed  from  vil- 
lages and  towns,  is  to  devise  some  scheme  that  will  bring  the  children  on  the 
most  distant  farms  within  reach  of  educational  advantages.  The  B(K*r  govern- 
ment, as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  mtwle  no  attempt  to  grapple  with  this  diffi- 
culty. Under  the  new  regime  schools  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  l>e  established 
in  every  village,  and  in  all  probability  in  centers  where  more  than  twenty  children 
can  be  collected.  Attached  to  thes3  schools  will  be  a  certain  number  of  \4siting 
teachers  (in  settled  districrts  these  would  be  women),  who  will  arrange  a  weekly 
system  of  visits  to  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  The  system  has  l^een  ingeniously 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Sargant  as  follows:  Starting  out  in  a  certain  direction,  two 
teachers  could  travel  in  that  convenient  South  African  vehicle  known  as  a  Cape 
c;irt,  to  a  farm  (a)  where  one  would  remain  to  give  a  morning's  instruction  while 
the  other  would  be  driven  on  to  the  next  farm  (b)  to  teach  the  children  there. 
The  farmer  at  (a)  might  then  lend  his  own  cart  to  carry  on  the  first  teacher  to 
join  her  comrade  at  ( ?)) ,  whence  they  could  go  on  to  farms  (c)  and  (d) ,  respectively, 
to  give  an  afternoon's  instruction.  At  ((/)  they  would  remain  the  night.  On  the 
next  day  the  same  arrangement  would  \ye  made,  the  journey  being  homeward  by 
a  different  route.  The  third  day  would  be  spent  at  the  village,  while  a  second 
round  of  the  same  nature  would  complete  tha  working  week,  and  each  teacher 
would  have  ^^sit(>d  eight  farms.  The  s.^heme  w<mld  be  subject  to  alterations 
according  to  local  requirements,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
work  successfully.  At  the  farms  visited  by  the  teachers,  children  would  he  col- 
lected from  the  neighboring  T)roperties,  with  a  possible  minimum  of  five  and  a 
maximum  of  twenty.  A  good  week's  work  for  a  visiting  teacher  would  l)e  to  give 
instruction  to  fifty  children  in  the  four  days.  This  would  leave  a  margin  for  altera- 
tions in  the  sv^heme  when  distances  or  other  obstacles  i)revented  the  maximum 
number  of  farm:^  from  lx?ing  \nsited.  In  the  intervals  betweon  the  teachers'  visits 
the  children's  tuition  would  have  to  be  committed  to  a  member  of  one  of  the 
families  represented.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  an  elder  sister  ^villing  to 
continue  the  children's  lessons  during  the  week,  and  where  necessary  she  might 
first  l>e  given  brief  training  at  one  of  the  larger  schools. 

It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  two  colonies,  for  purposes  of  education,  into  provinces, 
in  each  of  which  one  '*  pro\'incial "  si»hool  will  bo  established  at  the  most  impor- 
tant town.  In  those  schools  provision  will  be  made  for  secondary  education  and  for 
the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers.  The  head  of  the  school  will  bo  responsible  for 
the  jmpils  receiv  ing  st'condary  education  and  for  normal  students.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  be  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  village  or  "  ward*'  schools 
in  his  province,  and  as  some  of  his  time  must  be  devoted  to  inspecting  these,  he 
will  be  provided  with  a  skilled  assistant  to  carry  on  his  work  in  his  absence. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  from  the  l)eginning  a  sound  system  of  State  educa- 
tion in  the  interests  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  colonies  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  it  is  illustrative  of  Mr.  Sargant's  thorough  grasp  of  the  neods  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  has  endeavored  to  secure  only  public-school  and  university  men  for 
the  post  of  a  **  provincial "  head  master.     The  salary  offered,  £500  a  year  with  a 
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house,  together  with  £250  for  an  assistant  (who  it  is  suggested  might  he  the  head 
master's  wife,  a  woman  being  de.siral)le  in  view  of  the  iiielihood  of  the  majority 
of  the  normal  students  being  girls),  should  prove  a  sufficient  inducement  to  secure 
suit-able  candidates. 

In  the  Orange  River  Colony  there  will  be  at  first  eight  provinces,  and  in  the 
Transvaal  ten:  to  each  of  the  latter  there  will  be  four  ward  schools,  and  two  visit- 
ing teachers  to  each  waid  school.  But  as  the  educational  system  expands  the 
number  of  provinces,  of  ward  8cho(»ls  to  each  province,  and  of  visiting  teachers 
to  each  ward  will  grow  considerably.  In  the  capitals  and  in  Johannesburg 
separate  schools— a  high  school  for  boys,  a  high  scnool  for  girls,  and  a  norm^ 
school — take  the  place  of  the  upper  part  of  a  provincial  school.  The  work  of  the 
provinces  will  be  gathered  up  in  the  two  central  departments  at  Bloenifoutein  and 
Pretoria,  each  with  an  assistant  director  of  education  and  an  administrative  staff . 
The  director  of  education  will  reside  at  Johannesburg.  The  scheme  thus  briefly 
sketched  is  one  of  delegated  authority  from  the  head  of  the  department,  elasticity 
being  given  to  a  framework  which  might  otherwise  prove  too  rigid  by  conceding 
to  the  provincial  head  masters,  each  within  his  own  area,  considerable  freedom  as 
regards  educational  methods  and  organization. 
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Thomas  Lupset.    1498?-1530. 

Thomas  Lnpset  was  sent  by  Dean  Colet  to  S.  Paul's  School  and  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  read  the  rhetoric  and  humanity  lecture  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  1520,  and  afterwards  Wolsey's  Greek  lecture,  in  the  University  of  Oxfords 
He  had  as  patrons,  Colet,  Pace,  and  Wolsey,  and  as  friends,  More,  Erasmus,  Lin- 
acre.  '*  He  was  very  serviceable  to  his  learned  contemporaries  in  preparing  and 
correcting  their  works  for  the  press."  He  prepared  the  second  edition  of  More'» 
Utopia. 

For  further  account  of  life,  see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  34; 
Cooper's  Athen®  Cautabrigiensis,  Vol.  I,  p.  40;  and  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1856, 
Part  I,  p.  119. 
Lupset  (Thomas). 

An  Exhortation  to  yonge  men , perswadinge  them  to  walke  in  thepathe  way  that 

leadeth  to  honeste  and  goodnes:  ivriten  to  a  frend  of  his^  by  Thomas  LupaetCr 

Londoner.    B.  L.     T.  Berthelct,  Londini,  1534,  1535,  Sm.  8vo.    Also  1538, 

1544.     (Written  1529.) 

(Consists  of  99  pp.) 
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I  have  nover  sot'ii  this  hook  ilescrilxHl  l)y  any  writer  on  odncation,  hut  it  seems 
to  ho  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance,  as  a  witne.-*s  of  contemx>o- 
rary  aims. 

It  is  addressed  "  to  my  withii>ol  [a  tenn  of  endearment]  my  hearty  beloved 
Edmund".^  It  is  dated  from  More  (in  Herts),  a  *'  phvce  (>f  my  lorde  cardinals" 
( Wolsey) .  Lupset  says:  "Hie  v»*aiting  on  my  lord  Cardinal,  whose  hours  I  must 
observe,  to  l.)e  always  at  hand,  lest  I  shall  be  (railed  when  I  am  not  by:  the  which 
should  be  straight  taken  for  a  fault  of  great  negligence.  Whore f<.)re,  now  that  I 
am  well  satiated  with  the  beholding  of  thes(?  gay  hangings,  that  gamisheth  here 
every  wall:  I  will  turn  me  and  talk  with  you."  The  writer  goes  on  to  state  his 
love  for  Edmund,  but  he  has  concealed  it.  '*  For  long  I  have  been  taught,  that 
the  maister  never  hurteth  his  scholar  more  than  w^hen  he  uttereth  and  showeth  by 
cherishing  and  cockering  the  h>ve  that  he  beareth  to  his  scht)lars.  I  think  you 
lac^kod  with  me  no  cherishing,  Imt  of  cockering  you  harl  very  little. ' '  But  Edmund 
is  no  longer  a  pupil;  he  is,  however,  Lupset's  friend.  And  if  the  author  has  a 
friend,  "  I  reckon  straight,"  says  he.  '*  tliat  all  his  be  mine  without  any  exception: 
So  that  in  very  deed  I  take  to  my  care,  as  mine  own,  all  things  that  be  in  my  friend's 
care.  * ' 

For  the  leading  of  a  good  and  honest  life,  there  are  certain  authors  who  should 
be  a -signed  to  all — young  and  old.  It  is  not,  however, '  *  the  reading  of  many  books, 
that  getteth  inc^rease  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  for  the  most  part  of  them  that 
readeth  all  indifferently,  ccmfound  their  wits  and  memory  without  any  notable 
fruit  of  their  reading."  Much  time  is  lost  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  pick 
and  choose  their  reading. 

There  are  three  matters  which  must  never  ]>e  forgotten,  l>oth  as  to  their  dignity 
aiid  nature,  and  (jspecially  as  to  the  degrees  and  order  of  them,  viz,  the  soul,  the 
body,  and  the  substance  of  this  world.  *'  Care  for  your  boily,  for  the  soul's  sake. 
Care  for  the  world  for  the  body's  s^ke.  Beware  alK.»ve  all  things  that  yon  go  not 
backward,  as  he  doth,  that  careth  first  to  l>e  a  rich  man:  next  to  be  an  healthy 
man.  and  thirdly  to  be  a  good  man:  when  he  should  do  clean  contrary."  Mer- 
chav.ts  err  in  this  matter,  nay,  for  the  most  part  all  men  do  no  otherwise.  Scholars 
are  just  as  l)ad.  They  have  as  little  regard  for  tlie  soul.  ' '  How  far  out  of  square, 
our  life  is! " 

Again  and  again  remember  the  soul  is  the  first  care,  and  requires  the  fear  and 
love  of  God  to  sustain  it.  Therefore  study  the  New  Testament,  and  submit  your- 
Fclf  to  the  exp(.>siti<)ns  of  holy  doctors.  !Me<ldle  in  no  i)oint  of  your  faith  other- 
wist;  than  the  Church  shall  instruct  and  teach  you.  Seek  above  all  things  the 
king<lom  of  heaven  and  all  other  things  shall  1h»  added  unto  you.  As  commenta- 
ries always  have  at  hand  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  At  leisure,  also,  reoA  Aris- 
totle's Ethics,  either  under  some  ex^iert  philosopher  (^r  cflse  with  the  comment  of 
Futtiratius.  Let  Plato  be  *•  familiar  with  you,  '  especially  the  De  Re  Publica. 
Read  Cicero  de  Officiis,  de  Sene(!tute,  de  Fato,  de  Finibus,  de  Achademicis  Qnestio, 
de  ThTist.^  Especially  read  with  diligence  the  works  of  Seneca,  of  whom  ye  shall 
learn  as  much  of  virtue  as  man's  \vit  can  tt^ach  you. 

These  Ixwks  can  lift  men  a>K.)ve  the  clay  of  this  earth  and  sot  them  on  a  liill  of 
high  contemplation:  from  whence  they  shall  look  down  and  do.- pise  the  vanity 
which  loolish  men  take.  If  anotlit»r  h<.H)k  be  added,  let  it  be  the  Enchiridion  of 
Eraj-mus. 

Secondly,  take  care  of  your  b<xly.  Beware  of  corrui)t  air.  Keep  from  gluttony. 
Fast  sometimes  for  devotion  and  for  lienlth.     Sleep  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 


« It  LaM})oeu  poiiilod  out  that.  «mo  Ricbur.l  Withiix)!  was  virar  of  Wulthani.stc>w,  Ebacx,  at  the 
tim«\  and  iiiuy  havi?  liad  a  son,  Kdniund,  Init  this  is  very  in*oljloiiiHti(Mil. 
<<  Probably  a  sliort  form  for  the  Tuaoulun  Disputatiouu. 
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Exercise  yon  continually.  Let  never  the  snn  rise  before  yon.  Flee  idleness.  Be 
temperate. 

Tliirdly,  is  the  care  for  this  world's  goods.  Lnpset  admits:  "lean  give  you 
small  advice  of  myself  because  I  have  had  but  small  exi)erience  herein."  Remem- 
ber, however,  it  is  third  in  order.  For  the  rest:  In  making  your  bargain  keep 
faith  and  promise:  deceive  no  man  with  any  guile  or  false  color.  There  is  no  tittle 
so  small  of  virtue,  that  is  not  to  be  valued  without  comparison  above  the  whole 
power  of  the  earth  and  seas,  through  Asia,  Africa  and  Euroi^e.  Reckon  not  pos- 
session of  lands,  substance  of  merchandise  or  abundanc^e  of  money  to  be  comparable 
to  a  good  friend.  On  this  point,  road  Cicero  de  Amicitia.  As  to  your  wife,  when 
you  marry,  I  am  utterly  of  this  opinion,  that  the  man  may  make,  shai)e  and  form 
the  woman  as  he  will.  As  to  ordering  your  household,  read  the  Economia  of 
Xenophon.  I  will  lend  you  a  translation  I  have  made  into  English  if  you  care  to 
road  it.    Read  also  Aristotle:  Politics,  Books  VII  and  VIII. 

Finally,  Lnpset  points  out  that  the  second  and  third  **  goods  "  are  not  really  i)er- 
manent  goods.  Health  may  flee  from  the  body;  misfortune  may  despoil  the  rich 
man  of  his  material  wealth,  but  tho  goods  of  the  mind  are  '*  sure  ours."  They  can 
be  taken  away  from  us  "  but  with  our  own  will  consenting." 

One  more  book  must  be  named,  The  Enchiritlion  of  Epictetus,  well  translated 
into  Latin  by  Angelas  Politian.  (Lupset  intends  to  translate  the  comments  of 
Simplicius  on  this  book) . 

And  one  thing  believe  mo,  my  good  withipol,  that  in  reading  of  these  old  sub- 
stantial works,  the  which  I  have  named  unto  you,  shall  beside  the  perfection  of 
kno^7ledge,  gender  a  certain  judgment  in  you,  that  you  shall  never  take  dt^ight 
nor  pleasure  in  the  trifles  and  vain  inventions  that  men  now  days  write,  to  the 
inquieting  of  all  good  order:  by  reason  that  the  most  part  of  men  that  read  these 
new  flittering  works  lack  perfect  judgment  to  descrive  [discriminate]  a  weighty 
sentence  from  a  light  clause,  the  which  judgment  can  not  be  gotten,  but  by  a  long 
exercising  of  our  wits  with  the  best  sort  of  writers. 

Giovanni  Ludovico  Vivfcs.    1492-1540. 

Bom  at  Valencia.  1509  at  the  University  of  Paris.  1513  private  tutor  at  Bruges. 
Afterwards,  at  Lou  vain,  teacher  of  William  de  Croy,  who  at  19  years  of  age  was 
nominated  cardinal-archbishop  of  Toledo.  Became  tutor  to  tho  Princess  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VHI.  It  was  for  her  use  he  wrote  De  Ratione  Studii  Puerilis. 
In  1523  he  wrote  his  Commentary  on  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Del,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  VIII.  In  1523  he  wrote  his  famous  De  Institutione  Feminae 
Christiame,  wliich  he  adressod  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1531).  In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  two  lectures  in  Oxford  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  L'iyH  law.  In  1528  Vivos  i)resumed  to  speak  and  write  against  the  divorce  of 
Queen  Catherine  find  was  imprisoned  for  six  months.  He  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  taught  the  belles-lettres  at  Bruges  until  in  15-10  he  died  at  tho  age  of  48. 

For  an  account  of  the  life  (writt<'n  in  Latin)  of  Vivos  see  the  splendid  edition 
of  his  works,  Vi^^s  Oi^era  Omnia,  edited  by  Gregorius  Majansius,  8  vols.,  pub- 
lished at  Valentia  Edetanorum  in  1782;  (Barnard's)  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Entire  Series,  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  3:^9-351  (compiled  and  translated  from 
S<.!hmid*s  Piidagogische  Encyclopiidie,  written  by  Dr.  Lange);  Chalmers'  Biog. 
Diet.  Vol.  :J0,  pp.  108-10;  and  Rose,  Biog.  Diet.  Vol.  XII,  p.  378.  In  German, 
th(>ro  is  the  excellent  and  full  accoimt  by  Dr.  R.  Heine  in  K.  Richter's  Pada- 
gogische  Bibliothek,  Leipsic,  Band  XVI.  Also  Ausgewiihlte  Schriften,  edited  by 
Wychgram,  Wien,  1883;  and  F.  Kuypert:  Vivos  in  seiner  Piidagogik.  Eine 
quellenmassigo  systematische  Darstellung.     Dissertation,  Kiel,  1897. 
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Tlie  eoiupleto  lisc  of  the  works  of  Vivt's  is  ver>'  long.     It  is  cla^siiiel  in  the  edi- 
tion of  178'^.    I  uam.»  those  wliich  have  reference  to  the  subject  uf  e«lucation: 
I.  Rogativa  ad  Donm— 6  separate  works. 
II.  Gramma tica— 

De  nitiono  studii  pnerilis — pars  prima. 
Altera  pars  de  ratione  stndii  puerilis. 
Exercitatio  lingu-je  Latinie. 
'J  others. 

III.  Philologica. 

IV.  Rhctorica. 

Dj  rutioni^  dicoudi,  libri  tres. 
De  conscrib^udis  epistolis. 
4  others. 
V.  Philosi>phic:i.     10  separate  works, 
VI.  ^lonilia. 

De  institxitione  feminie  Christiame, 
7  other?. 
VII.  Lfgalia.     2  works. 
VIII.  Politica.     7  works. 

IX.  Historica. 

De  corrupt  is  artibns.  libri  septem. 

Do  tradendis  disciplinis,  sive  de  doctrina  Cliristiaua,  libri  quinque. 

o  others. 

X.  Christiamr.    9  works. 

XI.  Epistolica. 

XII.  S.  Aurelius  Augustinu^.  de  civitato  Dei.  cum  ci>iuinont;iriis  J»fanni??  Ludo- 
\nci  Vivis  Valentin i. 
As  to  the  geuenil  p:»4tiv)n  of  Vives  in  the  history  of  education,  the  following 
word.s  of  Profossv>r  L:uirie  may  l>e  tiuoted: 

Like  Comenius.  he  was  one  of  those  who  Wi»re  always  hoping  to  find  some  basis 
of  icjlesiastical  and  civil  unity  which  uiighr  conciliate  the  distractions  of  the 
tim*'.  He  is  s- imetimes  called  a  Humanist,  sometimes  a  Realist.  The  truth  is, 
that  after  giving  pr«miise  of  future  distinction  as  a  schiv:)lman.  he  grew  out  of 
the  scholastic  phiKisoi^hy,  and  l>ecamo.  in  relation  to  the  genvral  current  of  thoxight, 
a  Humanist,  but  without  falling  into  the  idolatry  uf  style  which  characterised 
the  leaders  of  that  movement.     iTe;u*hers*  Guild  Addresses,  pp.  177-^:^. ) 

As  it  only  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  Bibliography  to  doscrilh*  lKX)k8  pub- 
lished in  England,  the  following  translations  aio  alone  dealt  with.  It  should, 
hovrevor.  In?  nauunltkir  the  chief  IxK^k  by  Vivcs  un  cduc»ition  islii>  De  Disciplinis, 
which  iuiludt  s  De  C-rruptis  Artibu**  and  De  Tradeinlis  Discijilinis.  Of  this  there 
is  an  excellent  short  account  in  the  A:iierican  Joum:il  "f  Education.  XXVII.  pp. 
343-7. 

Vives  ulumncs  LudovicusV 

.1-!  litfro.'ucti'oi.  to  ir;V(/i);...  ^;■^•^^7u^7  int*»  Kitjii.^:  J-^/S./'/.*.  M-^rtson.     B.  L. 
7..'  ,.•  c?i7  ?;s  7'.  Rr'/.. /..'/,  Loml!i,i\  :r :/.,     Svo.     AUo  i:.i4. 
Th."  translator,  in  his  pro  face,  di  scribes  the  b*.x»k.     IIv  is  jiildrcs-ing  Master 
Gregory  Cromwell,  son  of  Lord  Croniwoll.  Lord  Privy  S;\il: 

It  is  not  only  an  intriHluctixni  t.^  wisdom,  but  if  vo  go  as  it  leadeth  you.  it  intro- 
duces wis*lvnu  unto  you,  nniting  the  love  and  ilesire  of  virtue  in' your  heart, 
extirpiug  [extirjulingl  fnnn  it  all  manner  of  vi^v,  and  all  uncIoanne>s.  fumish- 
iag  yon  with  general  prevvi»ts  f»^r  all  kinds  of  life,  for  all  ages,  tor  all  degrees  and 
couuitions.  which  pnvepts,  if  you  harbor  in  your  bn  a>t,  must  nt-eds  be  a  great 
stay,  help  and  ct^mfort  unti>  your  tender  age.  *  '  '^  As>uredly  I  know  no  one 
bouc  nntrauslatoiU  iLm  hath  half  so  maiiv  whoh  sv«m-^  dv>v-..ments  as  this  hath. 
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In  the  edition  of  1544,  **  For  the  filling  of  void  pages  there  are  inserted  certain 
flowers  of  most  notable  sentences  of  wise  men,  gathered  together  by  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam  and  translated  into  English."  Erasmus,  Viv^s,  and  Buda?n8  are 
often  six)ken  of  as  the  triumvirate  of  their  age  in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  is 
appropriate  therefore  that  flowers  from  Erasmus  should  be  strewn  upon  the  work 
of  Vives.  The  friendship  between  the  two  had  been  warm  (as  is  shown  by  thtir 
letters)  up  to  a  certain  point.  Vives  had  undertaken  to  supply  a  Commentary 
for  S.  Augustine's  De  Givitate  Dei,  which  Erasmus  was  editing.  Unfortunately, 
Vivos  through  ill-health  partly  was  behindhand.  Erasmus  became  impatient, 
and  their  friendship  cooled. 

There  is  another  edition  of  this  book,  written  in  Latin  and  published  at  Aber- 
deen: 

Joaniiis  Ludovici  Vivis  Valentinij  Ad  Sapient iam  mtroductio:  Enchiridion 
rexnirgandis  saecuU  hujus  intiis  accoviinodatissimum,     Aberdoniae^  Excu- 
debat  Eduardus  Rabaniifiy  Impensis  Davidis  Melvil.     KJJJ. 
Vivos  (Joannes  Ludovicus). 

.1  very  fnttcfuU  and  pleasant  boke  calleil  the  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
woman,  made  fyrst  in  Latcn  by  the  right  famous  clerke  maister  L.  Vives, 
and  turned  out  of  Ijiten  into  Englyshe  by  R.  Hyrde,  etc.  B.  L.  T.  Berthe- 
let,  1540} ,  1541; loor,  JoOJ, 
Written  in  1523,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  first  book 
deals  with  women  up  to  the  age  of  marriage;  the  second  with  the  married  life  of 
women,  and  the  third  is  on  widows.  The  chapters  which  are  of  si)ecial  educational 
reference  are  those  on  the  bringing  up  of  a  maid  when  she  is  a  babe,  of  the  resi- 
due of  her  infancy,  of  her  exercise,  of  the  learning  of  maids,  and  what  books  arc  to 
be  read  and  what  not.  Vives,  like  Elyot,  ^vishes  that  the  mother  should  nurse 
her  children  herself.  If  this  is  impracticable,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
choice  of  a  nurse.  Children  should  have  no  e^al  influence*  near  them.  As  to  the 
beginning  of  instruction  Vives  leaves  the  determination  of  the  age  to  fathers  and 
mothers.  But  when  the  girl  is  rea<ly  let  her  both  learn  her  book  and  beside  that 
to  handle  wool  and  flax,  ''which  are  two  crafts,  yet  left  of  that  old  innocent 
world.''  **I  would  in  no  wise  that  a  woman  should  bo  ignorant  in  those  feats 
that  must  be  done  by  hand,  no  not  though  she  be  a  princess  or  a  queen.*'  Queen 
Isabel,  mother  of  Queen  Catherine  of  England,  taught  her  daughters  to  spin,  sew, 
and  paint.  Add  to  these  the  teaching  of  cookery,  not  the  ''slubbering  and  excess 
ifl  meats''  which  c(X»ks  meddle  with,  but  the  dressing  of  meat  for  her  father  and 
mother  and  brethren,  while  she  is  a  maid,  and  for  her  husband  and  children  when 
she  is  married.  Moreover,  cooking  is  of  the  first  imiK>rtance  in  bringing  the  sick 
to  health.  As  to  learning.  Vives  would  have  girls  instructed  e8i)ecially  in  books 
containing  X)recepts  of  virtue.  **For  if  she  can  find  in  her  heart  to  do  naughtily, 
having  so  many  precepts  of  virtue  to  keep  her,  what  should  we  suppose  she 
should  do,  having  no  knowledge  of  goodness  at  all.*'  In  reading  let  the  girl  have 
Ixx^ks  tliat  may  teiich  good  manners  (morals).  In  writing  let  her  examples  l:e 
some  "sad  sentence."'  i)rndL*nt  and  chfuste,  taken  out  of  Scripture  or  the  sayings 
of  philosophers,  which  may  by  often  -writing  fasten  better  in  her  memory.  Xo 
woman  should  rule  a  school,  nor  live  among  men,  nor  si)eak  abroad. 

The  books  which  girls  and  women  should  read  are:  The  Gtospels,  Acts,  Epistles 
and  the  Old  Testament,  S.  Hieronyme,  S.  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Hilary, 
Gregory,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca. 

The  underlying  thoughts  of  the  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman  are,  firstly, 
that  woman  is  frail,  of  weak  discretion,  and  easily  deceived;  secondly,  that  the 
remedy  is  to  keep  herself  from  the  ways  of  men  and  of  the  world.  In  childhcjod 
he  would  separate  boys  and  girls,  and  not  even  allow  them  to  join  in  games 
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together.  Aa  Dr.  Lange  says,  the  views  of  Vives  on  the  education  of  women  are 
a  direct  consequence  of  his  belief  that  women  are  "'  more  inclined  hy  nature  to  sin 
than  men." 

Linguae  Ixttinae  e.cercft(ttio.     J(hih.  Lud.  Vive  Aitthore, 

Di*rr.  pucr  ling^im  quai  SHut  (tf^trusn  lAttintr: 
Hie  lihcr^  avt  nuUus^  quw  dahit  apta  tihi. 

Kilinburgi,  Exaulelxtt  Gidion  Lithgo,  Anno  J.)om.  lfi'>7,  12mo.  (9Gi>p.). 
Earliest  edition  in  British  Museum  (Basilia),  1541.  8\ 
This  consists  of  dialo£ru.*:>  cu  daily  actions  of  th(»  pupil,  going  to  school,  school- 
work,  return.  As  a  forerunner  to  Comenius,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Vives 
treats  of  common  thing.^,  talving  up  such  su))jects  as  cL^thes,  the  kitchen,  bed- 
clumibor,  dining-room,  imixir  and  books,  exterior  bo<ly  of  man,  and  abstract  sub- 
jects such  as  royalty,  wlucation,  i^recepts  of  education. 

John  PAi>i(iit-vvK.    ?-irM4. 

Jmnntif  Palsgravi  lAtndonienaiH,  ErjyJn'aKis  Anglica  in  Comcediam  Acolanii, 
The  dmiedye  of  Aeolastns  translated  into  onreenghjsshe  t<mgn€,  after  anche 
maner  an  chyldeme  are  tanght  in  the  grammer  8choh\fijrst  worde  for  worde, 
(ta  thf  Laiijne  lyeth,  and.  afterwarde  aeeordijnge  to  the  senoe  and  meanyng  of 
the  latin  sentences:  by  sht*^ving  what  they  do  indue  and  counta'vgyle  in  our 
tongue f  with  admonitions  set  forth  in  the  viargyn,  so  often  as  any  suchc 
phrase,  that  is  to  say,  kynd  of  siH:kyng  used  of  the  latyns,  xchiehe  we  use  not 
in  our  t<fnge,  but  by  other  wordis,  e.r2)resse  th*'  sayd  latyn  maners  of  speak- 
inge,  and  also  Adages,  metaphores,  sentences,  or  other  fygures  poeticall  or 
rhetorical  do  require,  for  the  more perfytc  instructyngr  of  the  lerners^  and  to 
leode  theyvh  more  easilye  to  see  howe  the  e.rposytion  gothe.  And  afore  the 
seeondc  seeane  of  the  fyrst  aete,  is  a  brefe  introductory  to  have  some  general 
knowledge  iff  the  dyvers  »wtes  of  meters  used  of  our  auctour  in  this  comedy. 
And  afore  Aeolnstus  Imladr  is  shewfd  of  what  kyndes  of  meters  his  Ixdade  is 
made  of.  And  apyre  the  syxte  seeane  of  the  fourthe  aete,  is  a.  monition  of  the 
Rhetorycidl  cfnnjyosytiou  used  in  that  sceant ,  and  certayne  other  after  it 
ensuynge. 

Interpreted  by  John  Palsgrave, 

Anno  MDXL.     (B.  L.    4to.    At  the  end  of  the  book;    Impress.    Lond. 

in  aedibus  Tho.  Berthel.  regii  impressoris,  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimenddkn 

solum.     Immediately  i>receding  this  occurs:  William  Fulloiiius  the  Maker 

of  this  presente  Comedy,  dyd  set  it  forthe  Ix^fore  the  lx)urgeses  of  Hagen  in 

Holand.    Anno  M.  D.  XXIX.) 

Dedicati(m  to  Henry  VIII,  ''  supremo  head  in  earth  immediately  under  Clirist, 

of  tli**  Church  of  England,"  })y  "  his  most  humble  and  most  olM:\vsaunt  Chapleyn, 

John  Palsgrave,  bachelor  of  divinity.*' 

This  dedication  is  of  high  interest  in  giving  a  contouiiK)rary  picture  of  si'liools 
and  musters  of  the  time. 

Oj.'."  uniform  Oraiumnr. 

When  I  consider  [srxys  Palsgrave,  addressing  Henry  Villi  how  highly  yonr 
frravi)  doth  tender  the  wi'll  bringing  ui>  of  your  youth  in  good  letters,  insomuch 
thivt  where  as  it  is  clearly  perceived,  by  your  most  prudent  wisdom,  how  great  a 
damage  it  hath  heretofore  l>een,  and  yet  is,  unto  the  tender  wits  of  this  your  noble 
realm,  to  be  hindere<l  and  c(mt'ounded  with  so  many  divers  aiid  sundry  sorts  of 
precepts  grammatical:  you  have  for  the  address  tlieVeof,  willed  one  self  and  uni- 
form manner  of  t<»aching  of  all  those  Grammatic^il  eusygnem^ntes,  to  be  useiX 
throughcmt  all  your  highness'  dominions  and  committed  the  disposing  of  that 
matU?r  unto  such  singular  i)ersonag(\s,  both  of  exact  judgment,  &  th<}reto  of  excel- 
lent literature,  that  I  for  my  i)art  do  not  a  little  hereof  rejoice,  and  earnestly  do 
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I  wish*  that  I  at  these  present  days  (which  in  that  exercise  have  disspent  no  small 
time  of  my  life)  had  observeil  but  some  one  yailable  document  to  bring  to  this 
Gazo-philacimn,  some  thing  to  help  to  the  furtherance  of  this  your  noble  grace's 
so  goodly  &  thereto  so  godly  &  much  fruitful  a  purpose. 

P(ihgrave^8  debate  with  h  hnaclf, 

I  hereupon  took  occasion  thus  to  reason  and  to  debate  with  mjrself .  Now  shall 
the  great  variety  used  afore  time  in  the  teaching  of  the  grammatical  rules  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  this  realm,  whereby  hitherto  no  small  hindrance  hath  ensued, 
hereafter  utterly  cease  and  be  put  to  silence  *  *  *  .  Now  it  is  intended  that 
every  school  of  your  grace's  realm,  should  begin  to  wax  one  self  school,  as  far  as 
to  those  said  principles  doth  belong.  But  as  yet  unto  my  poor  judgment  (seem- 
ing to  be  a  thing  very  much  requisite)  for  the  more  effectual  and  speedy  further- 
ance of  your  grace's  said  youth,  I  wished,  that  unto  this  much  exx)edient  reforma- 
tion of  your  schoolmasters'  unstaid  liberty,  which  hitherto*  have  taught  such 
grammars,  and  of  the  same  so  divers  and  srmdry  sorts,  as  to  every  of  them  seemed 
best  (and  was  to  their  fantasies  most  approved);  might  thereto  also  follow  and 
succeied  one  steady  and  uniform  manner  of  interpretation  of  the  Latin  authors 
into  our  tctogue,  after  that  the  Latin  principles  were  by  your  grace's  youth  once 
surely  conned  and  perceived. 

IMiy  this  is  desirable?    Incompetent  schoolmasters. 

Upon  the  want  and  default  whereof,  besides  the  great  and  evident  inconven- 
ienre  (of  which  the  effect  ia  too  much  in  every  place  espied)  that  is  to  say,  the 
plainly  apparent  ignorance  and  want  of  a  required  sufficiency  of  many,  which, 
in  private  places  take  upon  them  to  teach,  afore  they  be  their  craft's  masters. 
To  whom  the  best  grammatical  rules,  that  ever  were  or  could  be  devised,  cannot 
vailably  be  sufficient. 

Oilier  causes  '  whereby  your  grace's  youth  is  not  a  little  hindered:'  Affectation, 

Some  instructors  of  your  highness'  youth,  for  want  of  a  perfec^t  judgment  in  this 
behalf,  so  much  desire \o  seem  affectately  [affectedly]  curious,  that  having  no  due 
consideration  to  the  tender  wits,  which  they  take  under  their  charge  to  teach  in 
the  stead  of  pure  english  words  and  phrases,  they  declare  to  their  children  one 
Latin  word  by  another,  and  confound  the  phrases  of  the  tongues.  And  thus  not 
a  little  do  hinder  their  yoimg  scholars,  while  they  would  seem  for  their  own  x>arts 
to  have  a  knowledge  and  erudition  above  the  common  sort. 

Another  sort  of  master. 

Some  other  again  there  l)e,  which  having  undoubtedly,  learning  enough,  vail- 
able  and  sufficient,  yet  while  they  by  sundry  ways  and  manners  of  sx>eakmg  used 
in  our  tongue,  lalK)r  to  express  such  Latin  authors'  minds,  as  they  do  take  ui)on 
them  for  the  time  to  interpret,  and  for  to  seem  therein  more  diligent,  than  the 
common  sort,  disi^pend  in  manner  whole  forenoons  and  afternoons,  in  the  declar- 
ing of  a  few  lines  of  such  Latin  authors,  as  they  for  the  season  have  in  hand  (as 
to  confess  the  very  truth,  the  schoolma-sters'  whole  diligence  tendeth  in  manner 
chiefly  to  that  effect  and  purpose)  they  do  by  tliat  means  not  only  right  little  for 
the  time  further  their  young  audience,  but  also  by  that  ways  do  oppress  and  over- 
lay the  tender  wits,  the  whitrh  they  would  so  fain  further,  with  their  multitude  of 
sundry  interpretations,  confusedly  by  them  uttered.  So  that  finallv  their  young 
scholars,  to  help  their  memory  with,  be  forced  to  fall  a  glosing.  or  ratner  a  blotting 
of  their  Latin  lx>oks  and  as  their  childish  judgment  doth  for  the  time  serve  them, 
of  divers  En^^lish  words  in  our  tongue  being  synonyms,  or  of  divers  manners  of 
interpretations  use«l  by  their  master,  they  ch(X)se  most  commonly  the  very  worst, 
and  therewith  scribbled  the  books  of  their  Latin  authors. 

Snm"  mastn's  know  less  English  than  Latin, 

Some  other  furthermore  there  l)e.  which  though  they  have  by  their  great  study, 
at  your  grace's  Universities,  so  much  profit eil  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  to  shew 
an  evident  trial  of  Ihoir  learning,  they  can  write  an  Epistle  right  Latin  like,  and 
thereto  speak  Latin,  as  the  time  shall  minister  occasion,  very  well,  yea  and  have 
also  l)y  their  diligence  attained  to  a  comely  vein  in  making  verses:  yet  for  all  this, 
partly  because  of  the  rude  language?  used  in  their  native  countries,  where  they 
were  born  <fe  first  learned  (as  it  happened)  their  grammar  rules  &  partly  because 
that  coming  straight  from  thence,  unto  some  of  your  grace's  universities,  they 
have  not  had  occasions  to  be  conversant  in  such  places  of  your  realm,  as  the  purest 
English  is  sjwken,  they  be  not  able  to  express  their  conceit  in  their  vulgar  tongue, 
nor  be  sufficient,  perfectly  to  open  the  diversities  of  phrases  between  our  tongue 
and  the  Latin  (which  in  my  poor  judgment  is  the  very  chief  thing  that  the  scho^'- 
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master  should  travail  in).  In  so  mnch  that  for  want  of  this  sufficient  perfection 
in  our  own  tongue « I  have  known  divers  of  them  which  have  still  continued  their 
study  in  some  of  your  grace's  universities,  that  after  a  substantial  increase  of  good 
learning,  by  their  great  and  industrious  study  obtained,  yet  when  they  have  been 
called  to  do  any  service  in  your  grace's  commonwealth,  either  to  preach  in  open 
audience,  or  to  have  other  administration,  requiring  their  assiduous  conversant- 
ing  with  your  subjects,  they  have  then  been  forced  to  read  over  our  English 
authors,  by  that  moans  to  provide  a  remedy  unto  their  evident  imperfection  in 
that  behalf. 

^Vhat  no  clerk  has  before  attempted  either  in  Englatul  or  even  in  Europe. 

Being  therefore  for  my  part  desirous,  that  these  inconveniences  might  also  be 
provided  for,  and  thereupon  taking  occasion,  more  attentively  to  bethink  me  upon 
this  matter,  then  began  the  great  difficulty  of  the  well  achieving  thereof,  the  more 
plainly  to  appear  unto  me,  not  only  because  the  like  thing  hath  not  yet  hitherto 
(that  ever  I  could  know  of)  been  thoroughly  attempted  of  any  clerk  within  this 
your  grace's  noble  realm,  but  also  forasmuch,  as  that  to  be  Ecphrastes  in  their 
mother  tongue,  upon  any  Latin  authors  hath  never  hitherto  (so  far  as  I  cau  yet 
perceive)  been  essayed  in  any  other  region  of  Europe;  except  perchance  that  some 
such  as  be  lettered,  have  for  their  own  ease  and  the  more  brief  and  speedy  fur- 
therance of  their  scholars,  used  such  kind  of  interpretation  in  their  own  tongue 
ui)on  some  excellent  Latin  author,  which  they  would  never  suffer  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  their  private  houses. 

Palsgrave  then  declares  '*  the  not  attempting"  of  interpretation  in  other 
tongues  has  not  proceeded  from  any  natural  inferiority  of  our  English  over 
foreign  people  in  knowledge.  Robertus  Stephanus  lately  wrote  De  Corrupti  Ser- 
monis  Emendatione.  Nebrisensis  laments  the  notable  corruption  of  Latin 
amongst  the  Spaniards.  Bebelius  called  on  the  Germans  to  leave  their  own 
phrase  and  take  them  to  the  assiduous  reading  and  observing  of  the  good  Latin 
authors.  '*  I  take  it,''  he  says,  **  that  Bebelius  was  in  manner  to  the  Germans  as 
was  Laurence  Valla  unto  the  Italians,  by  whose  first  exhortation  and  setting  on 
so  many  excellent  writers  have  risen  amongst  the  Italians,  within  the  time  of 
memorj'." 
Reasona  for  choosing  Acolastus. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  Latin  author,  to  be  Ecphrastes  upon,  the  comedy  entitled 
Acolastus,  not  only  for  because  that  I  esteem  that  little  volume  to  be  a  very  curi- 
ous and  artificial  compacted  nosegay,  gathered  out  of  the  much  excellent  and 
odoriferous  sweet  smelling  gardens  of  the  most  pure  Latin  authors,  but  also 
because  that  the  maker  thereof  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  is  yet  living,  whereby  I 
would  be  glad  to  move  into  the  hearts  of  your  grace's  clerks,  of  which  your  noble 
realm  was  never  better  stored,  some  little  grain  of  honest  and  virtuous  envy, 
which  on  my  party  [i.  e.,  part)  to  confess  the  very  truth  unto  your  grace,  hath 
continually  in  all  the  time  of  these  my  poor  labors  taking,  accompanied  me,  and 
stirred  me  onwards  to  achieve  this  matter,  on  this  wise  by  me  attempted. 

T}\e  thought  which  stirred  Palsgrave, 

For  thus  have  I  thought  to  myself.  Shall  Fullonius  an  Hollander  bom,  thus 
many  hundred  years  after  the  decay  of  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  Goths.  Vandals 
and  Longobards.  three  most  barbarous  nations,  utterly  corrupted,  through  the 
diligent  observation  of  the  pure  Latin  authors,  be  able  to  make  so  fine  and  so 
exact  a  piece  of  work:  And  I  shall  not  be  able  at  these  years  of  mine  age.  to  do 
so  much,  as  to  declare  wliat  he  meaneth,  in  my  native  tongue?  seeing  that  he 
(regjvrd  had  to  his  country)  can  challenge  no  more  propriety  of  the  Latin  tongue 
than  I  can,  saving  that  through  his  great  and  industrious  labor,  he  hath  mas- 
tered the  Latinity  and  forced  it  to  serve  him,  to  set  forth  to  all  clerks  his  intent 
and  i^urpose. 

^\l^at  would  reward  Palsgrave. 

1  shall  think  myself  not  only  very  well  sufficed,  but  also  much  fortunate,  if  this 
mine  enter[)rise  or  at  the  least  first  setting  on.  may  give  occasion  unto  other  your 
grace's  well  learned  clerks,  to  fall  in  hand  with  such  of  the  Latin  authors,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  all  men  be  most  excellent,  and  to  this  purjKDse  most  necessary 
and  expedient.  So  that  by  their  diligent  labors  may  be  made  such  an  established 
marriage  between  the  two  tongues,  as  may  be  unto  such  of  your  grace's  subjects. 
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as  shall  succeed  hereafter,  not  only  steady,  agreed  npon,  and  permanent,  bnt  also 
an  incredible  furtherance,  to  attain  the  pure  Latinity  by. 

After  ai)ologising  for  his  own  imperfections,  he  rtill  hoi)es  this  attempt  may 
further  good  learning.    Beyond  this  there  are:  • 

"  Six  great  and  much  vailable  commodities'^  from  '*  this  thing,'' 

1.  If  this  kind  of  interpretation  may  take  effect,  and  fee  put  in  execution,  not 
only  the  speech  of  your  grace's  subjects  should  by  that  mean  have  a  great  advan- 
tage to  wax  uniform,  throughout  all  your  grace's  dominions,  but  also  the  English 
tongue,  which  under  your  grace's  prosperous  reign  is  come  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion that  ever  hitherto  it  was,  should  by  this  occasion  remain  mere  steady  and 
I)ermanent  in  his  endurance,  not  only  by  the  well  keeping  of  his  perfection  already 
obtained,  but  also  have  a  great  occasion  to  come  to  his  most  highest  estate,  and 
there,  by  that  means  long  to  be  preserved. 

2.  After  this,  there  should  never  l^e  no  utter  ill  schoolmasters  within  your  grace's 
realm,  for  if  such  as  would  take  upon  them  that  ofl&ce,  were  not  better  than  their 
English  interpretations,  yet  very  shame  would  drive  them,  that  they  should  not  be 
worse,  except  they  would  stand  in  danger  to  be  reproved  of  their  own  scholars, 
which  if  they  were  but  young  babes,  yet  might  their  parents  easily  control  them, 
which  might  well  enough  perceive,  what  they  did  notably  amiss. 

3.  Then  should  the  willing  scholars,  which  had  already  gotten  their  grammatical 
principles,  be  so  evidently  encouraged  to  go  forward,  that  they  should  be  great 
callers  upon  their  fellows  which  by  their  negligence  would  drag,  besides  that  the 
masters  themselves  should  have  no  small  provocation,  to  use  for  their  own  parties 
a  good  diligence,  lest  their  scholars  of  their  own  mind  should  caU  for  more  of 
their  author  to  be  declared  unto  them,  than  i)erchance  they  had  prepared  to  read 
unto  them  before:  whereas  now  the  scholars,  be  they  never  so  well  willing  to  be 
furthered,  they  have  no  manner  remedy,  but  utterly  and  wholly  to  stay  upon  their 
master's  mouth. 

4.  TShen  should  all  such  as  be  already  departed  from  the  grammar  schools,  and 
afterward  be  taken  with  a  repentance  of  their  young  time,  negligently  by  them 
overpassed,  which  aforetime  were  forced  to  despair,  though  their  wills  afterwards 
waxed  never  so  good,  now  by  this  means  easily  recover  themselves  again. 

5.  Then  should  young  scholars,  with  small  pains,  engross  the  whole  arguments 
of  the  Latin  authors  in  their  memory,  whereas  heretofore,  after  they  have  read 
the  Latin  authors  in  the  school,  they  have  not  perceived  what  matter  they 
entreated  of:  yea,  and  then  their  furtherance  and  speedy  increase  should  be  so 
notable,  that  with  pleasure  in  manner,  and  with  banishing  of  all  servile  rudeness 
out  of  grammar  schools,  they  should  sooner  be  able  perfectly  to  go  than  they  co'uld 
aforetimes  be  able  to  creep. 

6.  When  the  schoolmasters,  and  also  the  scholars  should  by  this  means  be  eased 
in  manner  of  three  parts  of  their  pains  then  should  the  masters  have  both  time 
and  better  occasion,  to  open  their  farther  learning,  and  to  shew  unto  their  schol- 
ars the  great  artifice  used  of  the  authors,  in  the  comjwsition  of  their  works,  which 
aforetime  they  had  no  such  opportunity  to  do. 

Palsgrave  leaves  the  matter  with  the  king — to  advise  whom  is  like  showing 
**  light  to  the  shining  sun." 

Palsgrave  also  wrote  Lcsclarcissement  de  la  Langue  Francoi/se,  compose  par 
maistre  Jehan  Palsgratte  Angloys,  natyf  de  Londres  ct  gradnc  de  Paris,  in  1530. 

Mr.  Thompson  Cooper,  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  account  of  Palsgrave  (Vol.  XLIII, 
p.  171 ) ,  remarks  that  *'  the  lK)ok  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  dictionary 
for  the  use  of  Englishmen  seeking  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue,'' 
but  that  it  has  now  a  special  value  as  one  of  the  **  best  depositories  of  obsolete 
English  words  and  plirases." 

Dr.  Fumivall  has  published  (Lond.,  1868)  a  copy  of  the  Agreement  between 
Palsgrave  and  his  publisher,  Richard  Pynson:  in  the  Indenture  between  them 
(second  draft)  it  is  agreed  that — 

the  sayd  Rycharde,  his  executors  and  assignes,  shall  Inprynt,  or  cause  to  be 
Inpryntyd.  oil  boke  callyd  ''lez  les  Clarcissmentt  de  la  lange  Francoys,"  con- 
tay[n]ing  iii  sondrye  bokes,  where  in  ys  schewyd  howe  the  saide  tong  schould  be 
pronownsyd  in  reding  &  spekyng,  and  all-so  syche  gra/yimaticall  rules  as  conceme 
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the  perfection  of  tho  saide  tong,  with  ii  vocabnlist^s,  oone  begrjmnyng  with  Eng- 
lisho  no^vTlea  «fc  verbes  oxi)ownttytl  in  f  renshe,  and  a  general  vocabnlist  contayning 
all  the  wordci*  off  the  f  renshe  tong  exi)Ownd  in  Euglishe. 

•  William  Lily.     14«8?-1522. 

An  Introduction  of  the  cyght  partes  of  speche,  and  the  Coiistrnction  of  the 
same,  conqnled  and  sette  forthe  by  the  cojnmaundcrnent  of  our  most  gracious 
soverayfie  lorde  the  king.     Anno  loJ^. 

This  is  the  earliest  edition  of  Lily's  Grammar  which  I  have  seen,  containing  the 
King's  Proclamation. 

The  history  of  Lily's  Gi'ammar  is  very  interesting.  It  has  been  sketched  clearly 
and  concisely  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lnpton,  snrmaster  of  S.  Paul's  School,  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  VI  Series,  Vol.  II,  pp.  441-2  and  pp.  461-3,  where  it«  history  is  divided 
into  tlireo  parts:  (1)  from  its  birth  in  1509  until  the  Royal  Pi'oclamation  about 
1540;  (2)  from  1540  to  the  time  when  the  Grammar  was  appropriated  as  the  Eton 
Grammar;  (;])  from  then  t>  the  present.  The  adoption  of  the  Grammar  as  the 
authorized  Latin  Grammar,  is  paralleled  only  by  the  authorization  of  a  i)articular 
rendering  of  tho  Scriptures.  It  is  a  cardinal  point,  about  which  centre  the  dis- 
putes of  the  progressive  grammarians,  as  against  the  reactionary  and  conservative 
party  which  swore  by  Lily.  The  Proclamation  and  Address  to  the  Reader  may 
therefore  l)e  regarded  as  official  documents  wliich  for  good  and  evil  bound  down 
the  recognized  t<)aching  of  Latin  for  generations. 

Tho  following  is  tho  text  of  the  Proclamation: 

Henry  the  VIII,  By  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  in  earth 
the  8ui)reme  head,  to  all  8ch(X)lmasters  and  teachers  of  grammar  within  this  his 
realm,  greeting.  Among  the  manifold  business  and  most  weighty  affaips,  api)er- 
taining  to  our  regal  authority  and  office,  wo  forget  not  the  tender  babes,  and  the 
youth  of  our  realm,  whose  good  education  and  godly  bringing  up,  is  a  great  furni- 
ture to  the  same  and  cause  of  much  go<Klnc^s.  And  to  the  intent  that  hereafter 
they  may  tho  more  readily  and  easily  attain  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
witlKmt  the  great  hindrance,  which  heretofore  hath  l>een,  through  the  diversity 
of  grammars  and  teachings:  we  will  and  command,  and  straightly  charge  all  you 
scho^)lm asters  and  teachers  of  grammar  within  this  our  realm,  and  other  our 
dominions,  as  ye  intend  to  avoid  our  displeasure,  and  have  our  favor,  to  teach 
and  learn  your  scholars  this  English  introduction,  here  ensuing,  and  the  Latin 
Grammar  annexed  to  tho  same,  and  none  other,  which  we  have  caused  for  your 
ease  and  your  schohirs'  speedy  iireferment  briefly  and  plainly  to  be  compiled  and 
set  forth.     Fail  not  to  apply  your  scholars  in  learning  and  ginlly  education. 

The  Address  to  tho  Reader  is  as  follows  (in  full).  It  is  t(^>  interesting  to  omit 
it,  l)oth  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  its  English  and  the  subject  matter. 

To  the  Reader. 

Albeit  this  realm  of  England  hath  just  cause  to  think  itself  most  bounden  to  the 
goodness  of  God,  for  manifold  and  sundry  benefits  received  of  his  inestimable 
bountifulness,  yet  if  we  will  weigh  the  just  value  of  things  in  an  eijual  balance, 
as  a  certain  wise  philosopher  did,  which  affimied  that  realm  to  be  most  happy, 
whereas  either  a  wise  and  a  learned  man  ha<l  the  rule,  or  the  ruler  applied  himself 
to  wisdom,  and  learning:  we  may  i)erceive  us  Englishmen  in  nothing  so  fortunate, 
as  in  that  we  have  a  king  and  governor,  both  of  excellent  wisdom,  learning  and 
virtue,  and  also  of  great  study  and  diligence  to  inrreaso  tlie  same,  whoso  kingly 
qualities,  when  thf'y  shall  hereafter  by  sui'h  gcnlly  monuments,  as  his  majesty 
snail  leave  lx»hind  him  appear  so  i)lainly  to  his  posterity,  as  we  now  presently  see 
things,  many  of  them  already  done,  some  in  doing,  and  mo[reJ  shall  see.  which  his 
majesty  by  the  griico  of  G(k1,  intendeth  hereafter  to  do:  out  of  question  all  that 
have  gone  before  him,  may  well  api>ear  but  shadows.  And  to  leave  the  large 
fields  of  his  princely  acts,  wherein  the  wisest  and  l>est  learned  iniglit  walk  till  wit 
and  eloquence  were  both  weary,  what  constant  judgment  and  what  profound 
knowledge  hath  his  majesty  showed  and  declare<l  to  the  world,  in  this  variety  of 
judgments  and  learnings,  and  what  pains,  study,  and  travail  doth  he  take  to 
bring  things  far  out  of  square  to  a  conformity,  and  to  take  good  heed  of  Christ's 
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Church,  to  lead  his  flock  into  the  fold  of  true  doctrine  the  hurdles  of  the  same 
so  well  underx'ight,  that  the  wolres  sliall  not  be  able  to  overthrow  them.  And  as 
his  majesty  pui-poseth  to  establish  his  people  in  one  consent  and  harmony  of  pure 
and  true  religion:  so  his  tender  gooilness  toward  the  youth  and  childhood  of  his 
realm,  intendeth  to  have  it  brought  up  under  one  absolute  and  uniform  sort  of 
learning.  For  his  majesty  considering  the  great  encumbrance  and  confusion  of 
the  young  and  tender  wits,  by  reason  or  the  diversity  of  grammar  rules  and  teach- 
ings (for  heretofore  every  master  had  his  grammar,  and  every  school  divers 
teachings,  and  changing  of  masters  and  schools  did  many  times  utterly  dull  and 
undo  good  wits)  hath  appointed  certain  learned  men,  meet  for  such  a  purpose,  to 
compile  one  brief.- plain  and  uniform  grammar,  which  only  (all  other  set  apart) 
for  the  more  speedmess.  and  less  trouble  of  young  wits,  his  highness  hath  com- 
manded all  schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  grammar  within  this  his  realm,  and 
other  his  dominions,  to  teach  his  scholars. 

Now  consider  you  fathers  in  this  realm,  how  much  ye  be  bound  to  such  a  gra- 
cious King,  whose  care  is  not  only  for  you.  but  for  your  posterity  also,  and  your 
tender  bal)es.  And  you  Rch<^x>lma8ters  of  England,  to  whom  the  cure  and  educ^a- 
tion  of  tender  youthis  committed,  with  w^hat  great  study  and  diligence  ought  you 
to  follow  the  example  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign;  which  among  the  infinite 
business,  api)ertaining  to  his  regal  office,  so  earnestly  miudeth  the  well  bringing 
up  of  youth,  in  learning  and  virtue.  How  glad,  how  desirous  ought  you  to  be, 
not  only  to  do  this  his  grace's  commandmer.t,  but  also  busily  to  apply  yourselves, 
to  trade  and  bring  up  your  scliolars  in  good  manners,  in  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
sciences.  And  somewhat  to  declare  unto  you  the  condition  and  quality  of  this 
grammar,  ye  sliall  understand,  that  the  VIII  parts  of  speech,  and  the  construction 
of  the  sanoie,  }>e  not  here  s(  t  forth  in  English  at  large,  but  compendiou.sly  and 
briefly,  for  the  weak  capacity  of  young  and  tender  wits.  And.  therefore,  if  any- 
thing seemeth  here  to  want  in  this  English  Introduction,  ye  shall  understand,  it 
was  left  out  of  purpose,  and  shall  be  su]>plied  in  the  Latin  rules  made  for  the  same 
intent,  which  children  shall  be  apt  to  learn,  what  time  they  shall  have  comi)etent 
understanding  by  these  former  rudiments.  Yt  u  tender  babes  of  England,  shake 
off  slothfuluess,  not  wantonness  apart,  apply  your  wits  wliolly  to  learning  and 
virtue,  whereby  you  may  do  your  duty  to  God  and  your  king,  make  glad  your 
parentfl,  profit  yourselves,  and  much  advance  the  commonweal  of  your  country. 
Let  noble  prince  Edward  encourage  your  tender  hearts,  a  prince  of  great  toward- 
ness,  a  prince  in  whom  God  hath  proved  his  gi*ac€8  abundantly,  a  priuc«  framed 
of  such  perfectness  of  nature,  that  he  is  like  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  ensue  the 
steps  of  his  father's  wisdom,  learning,  and  virtue,  and  is  now  almost  in  a  readi- 
ness, to  run  in  the  same  race  of  learning  with  you.  For  whom  ye  have  great 
caust^  to  pray  that  he  may  be  the  son  of  a  long  living  father. 

Learn  diligently. 

Love  God  entirely. 

There  is  a  further  api)eal  ti)  the  scholar: 

Ad  Pul^em  Anglicam. 

Hexasticon. 

O  tua  parve  puer  non  parva  est  gloria.  Rex  est 

Commodfi  (jui  studiis  pro^picit  ampla  tuLs. 
Rex  magniia  tibi  parvo  puer.  Rex  iK>rrigit  ultro 

Dulcia  ne(!tareje  pocula  gi'anmiaticre. 
Accipe  luunifici  dulcissinia  iMxnila  regis, 
Hiec  hauri,  haec  avidis  faiicibua  ebibito. 

GchI  save  the  King. 

The  Introduction  closes  with  Lily's  Carmen  de  Moribus  and  Erasmus's  Cliristiani 
Horainis  Institutio. 

The  Institutio  ComiK'ndiaria  to  tins  Gramma  tica?  follows  the  Introduction.  This 
gives  etjTnologA^  syntax  and  proscdy.  It  is  prefixed  by  an  address  in  Latin  to 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  grammar,  in  England. 

Comparatively  few  are  familiar  with  the  Preface  I  have  quoted.  The  later 
Preface  is,  however,  ver>'  well  known.  It  dates  back,  at  any  rate,  to  the  1577 
edition. 

Charff.^  L<nnh'H  Drsrn'ption  of  the  Later  l^vf(tc*\ 

"With  what  a  siivor  doth  the  Preface  to  Colet's,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
Paul's  Ajcidencc ,  set  forth!     "  To  exhort  every  man  to  the  learning  of  grammar. 
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that  intendeth  to  attain  the  understanding  of  the  tongues,  wherein  is  contained  a 
great  treasury  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  it  would  seem  but  vain  and  lost  labor; 
for  so  much  as  it  is  known,  that  nothing  can  surely  be  ended,  whose  beginning  is 
either  feeble  or  faulty;  and  no  building  be  i)erfect  whereas  the  foundation  and 
ground- work  is  ready  to  fall,  and  unable  to  uphold  the  burden  of  the  frame.** 
How  well  doth  this  stately  preamble  (comparable  to  those  which  Milton  commend- 
eth  as  **  having  been  the  usage  to  prefix  to  some  solemn  law,  then  first  promul- 
gated by  Solon  or  Lycurgus")  correspond  with  and  illustrate  that  pious  zeal  for 
conformity,  expressed  in  a  succeeding  clause,  which  would  fence  about  grammar- 
rules  with  the  severity  of  faith-articles! — "  as  for  the  diversity  of  grammars,  it  is 
well  profitably  taken  away  by  the  Kings  Majesties  wisdom,  who,  foreseeing  the 
inconvenience,  and  favourably  providing  the  remedie,  caused  one  kind  of  gram- 
mar by  sundry  learned  men  to  be  diligently  drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out,  only 
everywhere  to  be  taught,  for  the  use  of  learners,  and  for  avoiding  the  hurt  in 
changing  of  schoolmaisters. "  What  a  (pisto  in  that  which  follows:  **  wherein  it 
is  profitable  that  he  [the  pupil]  can  orderly  decline  his  noun,  and  his  verb.''  His 
noun! 

The  fine  dream  is  fading  away  fast  [adds  Charles  Lamli] :  and  the  least  concern 
of  a  teacher  in  thf*  present  day  is  to  inculcate  grammar-rules." 

Roger  Ascham.     1515-1568. 

Roger  Ascham  was  bom  at  Kir  by  Wiske,  near  Northallerton.  His  father  was 
steward  to  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton.  He  was  taught  by  his  father,  and  also,  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  by  R.  Bond.  In  1530  Roger  Ascham  entered  S. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Taught  there  by  Fitzherbert,  Robert  Peml)er,  Clieke, 
and  Redman.  In  1583  took  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  same  year  was  elected  to  a  fel- 
lowship at  S.  John's  College,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Metcalfe,  master  of  S.  John's. 
In  1537  took  his  M.  A.  In  1538  he  was  apjwinted  Greek  reader  at  S.  John's. 
Applied  for  a  mathematical  lectureship,  which  he  did  not  get.  Wrote  official  let- 
ters for  the  University.  Took  part  in  discussions  on  pronunciation  of  Greek.  As 
a  recognition  of  his  Toxophiltis  (1545)  Henry  VIII  gave  him  a  pension  of  £10  a 
year.  In  1546  succeeded  Cheke  as  public  orator  of  the  University.  In  1548  he 
became  tutor  to  Elizabeth  at  Chestnut.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1549-50  and 
returned  to  Cambridge.  In  1550  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morysin, 
English  amlwissador  to  Charles  V.  For  two  years  he  travelled  abroad  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  In  1553  ho  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Queen  Mary,  for 
whom  he  wrote  47  letters  to  different  people,  of  whom  cardinals  were  the  lowest 
in  rank,  within  three  days.  He  married  Margaret  Howe  in  1554.  In  1559  he 
became  prebend  of  Wetwang  in  York  Cathedral.  Between  1563  and  156^  he  was 
writing  his  Schoolmaster,  which  was  published  in  1570.  Ilis  children  were  Giles, 
Sturm  (called  aftt  r  his  friend  in  Germany,  to  whom  ho  wrote  so  much  but  whom 
he  never  saw),  and  Dudley. 

There  is  an  able  e=say  on  "  Roger  Ascham  the  Humanist  "  in  Professor  Laurie's 
Teachers'  Guild  Addresses. 

In  German,  T.  Holzamer  has  edited  Der  Schulmeister,  mit  einor  Einlcitung: 
Ascham's  Leben  und  Wirken.     Pichler,  Wien,  1881. 

Mr.  Sidney  Leo,  whose  article  on  Ascham,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy, is  very  careful  and  inclusive,  thus  speaks  of  Ascham:  His  *'  undoubted  love 
of  sTJort  is  an  interesthig  trait:  it  distinguishes  him  from  the  over-diligent  stu- 
dents of  the  Rennissance,  with  whom  he  has  much  in  common.  His  letters  show 
him  to  have  shared  much  of  their  irritability,  and  more  than  their  customary 
freedom  in  demanding  money  of  their  patrons.  But  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  of 
friends  like  Cheke  and  Sturm,  and  of  his  impils,  wholly  relieves  him  of  the  charge 
of  undue  selfishness. ' ' 


"Essays  of  Elia,  "The  Old  and  New  S<.'hoolmastor "  (Ed.  by  Aingor,  18S4;,  pp.  71-2.    ThLs essay 
first  appeai'od  in  the  London  Magazine,  May,  1821. 
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The  following  are  the  chief  lives  of  Ascham: 

1.  Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitti  Roger!  Aschami,  by  Edward  Grant,  1576. 

2.  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Ascham,  prefixed  to  Rennet's  collected  edition  of  Ascham's  works, 

1761. 
8.  Hartley  Coleridge's  Life  of  Ascham,  in  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  reprinted 

in  Prof.  Mayor's  edition  of  the  Schoolmaster. 
4.  Alfred  Eatterfeld.    Roger  Ascham.    Sein   Leben  and   seine  Werke.    Mit  besonderer 

Berticksichtignng  seiner  Berichte  fiber  Deutschland  aus  den  Jahren  1560-1553.    pp.  XI, 

969.    Strassburg,  1870. 

The  most  important  materials  for  the  life  of  Ascham  may  be  found  in  the 
Letters,  of  which  the  most  complete  edition  is  included  in:  The  Whole  Works  of 
Roger  Ascham,  Now  First  Collected  and  Revised,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author;  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.    London.     1864.    4  vols. 

In  the  1863  edition  of  the  Schoolmaster.  Prof  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (pp.  268-280) 
quotes  Testimonies  as  to  Roger  Ascham — from  Leland,  Walter  Haddon,  Bale, 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Geo.  Buchanan,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dean  Nowell,  E.  Grant, 
Walter  Barker,  Gabriel  Harvey,  Thomas  Wilson,  Richard  Mulcaster,  R.  Robin- 
son, Pilkington,  J.  Swan,  Camden,  T.  Nash,  Thuanus,  Bacon,  Gabr.  Naudseus, 
Thomas  Fuller,  Teissier  (Eloges  des  Hommes  Savans,  iii,  197),  Morhof,  and 
Charles  Schmidt  (La  vie  et  les  travaux  de  Jean  Sturm.  1855). 

Mr  R.  H.  Quick  mentions  in  his  account  of  Mulcaster,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
reprint  of  the  Positions,  the  interesting  fact  that  in  Prof.  Arber's  Transcript  of 
the  Registers  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  of  London,  1554-1640  (vol.  ii,  p.  178b), 
is  the  following  entry: 

Thomas  Chare  sub  manu  Episcopi  Londinii.  Sexto  die  Marcii  (1581)  Receaved 
of  him  for  his  license  to  -printe positions  [i.  e..  Positions,  the  name  of  Mulcaster's 
book]  whereupon  the  trayning  up  of  children  and  so  consequentlie  the  wholle 
course  of  leaminge  ys  grounded  *  *  *  xvi  d.  Provyded  alwaies  that  yf  this 
booke  conteine  any  thinge  prejudiciall  or  hurtfull  to  the  booke  of  maister 
ASKHAM  that  was  printed  by  master  Dale  called  the  Scholemayster,  That  then 
this  ly cense  shal  be  voyd. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Roger  Ascham *s  works: 

1.  Toxophilus,  1545. 

2.  A  report  or  Discourse  written  by  Roger  Ascham  of  the  Affaires  and  State 

of  Germany  and  the  Emperour  Charles  his  court,  duryng  certain  years  while 
the  sayd  Roger  Ascham  was  there.     1553. 

3.  The  schoolmaster.    1570. 

4.  Ascham  also  wrote  three  Latin  treatises,  but  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 

subject  of  education:  1.  Commentary  by -<Ecomenius  on  Epistles  of  Paul 
to  Titus  and  Philemon.  2.  Apology  for  the  Lord's  Supper  against  the 
Mass.  3.  A  letter  to  J.  Sturm,  De  Nobilitate  Anglicana.  Ascham  also 
wrote  a  few  Latin  poems. 

5.  Ascham's  Letters. 

(1)  Edited  by  Edward  Grant,  1576.  8^  Also  1578,  1581,  1590.  There  are 
three  foreign  editions:  Hanover,  1002,  1610,  and  Coloniae  AUobrogum, 
1611.     12mo. 

(2)  Edited  by  Elstob,  1703.     8vo. 

(3)  Edited  by  J.  G.  Cochrane,  1815. 

(4)  Edited  by  Dr.  Giles  (Whole  Works  of  Roger  Ascham,  3  vols.,  1865). 
Contains  295  of  Ascham's  letters,  40  of  which  were  first  published  by 
Dr.  Giles. 
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Ascbam  (Roger).  .  • 

To.vo2)hiliis,  TJie  scholc  of  shootinge  conteyned  in  tico  bookcs.  To  all  gen- 
Uemeii  and  yomen  of  Englande,  pleasaunie  for  theyr  pastymc  to  rede,  and 
profitable  for  theyr  use  to  follow,  both  in  war  and  peaee.  B.  L.  In  cedibua 
Edonardi  V^ytechureh,  Londini,  1545.    4to. 

The  Toxophilns,  properly,  belongs  rather  to  EJnglish  literature  than  to  educa- 
tional history.  Mr.  Henry  Craik  says  (English  Prose  Selections,  Vol.  1,  p.  268): 
*•  The  Toxophilns  is  a  dialogue,  inculcating  the  necessity  of  cnltivBting  the  art  of 
arc:hery  as  an  exercise  at  once  pleasant  and  jmtriotic.  But  its  real  object  is  to 
sliow  the  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  x)ower  of  managing  a  dialogue  in  the 
Plntonic  manner."  Yet  there  are  two  reas<^ns  for  which  it  deserves  to  be  treated 
on  the  educational  side.  Firstly,  the  genuine  enthusiasm  Ascham  shows  along 
witli  Sir  T.  Elyot  and  Richard  Mulc^ister  for  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
8pe:vking  to  English  people.     SeconcUy,  his  advocacy  of  physical  exercise. 

If  Ascham  is  named  with  Elyot  and  Mul caster,  it  must  be  at  once  added  that 
neither  of  the  two  had  the  quaint  and  charming  simplicity  of  style  which  so  char- 
act  "^^rizes  As<*ham.  The  following  two  i>assage3  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  atti- 
tude' as  a  scholar  to  the  English  language  and  his  style  in  the  use  of  it. 

And  although  to  have  written  this  book  either  in  Latin  or  Greek  (which  thing 
I  would  l>e  very  glad  yet  to  do.  if  I  might  surely  know  your  Grace's  pleasure 
therein),  had  l)een  more  easy  and  tit  for  my  trade  in  study;  yet  nevertheless,  I, 
supposing  it  no  point  of  honesty,  that  my  commodity  should  stop  and  hinder  any 
part -either  of  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  many,  have  written  this  English  matter  in 
the  English  tongue,  for  Englishmen:  wherein  this  I  trust  that  your  Grace  (if  it 
shall  i)lf'ase  your  Highness  to  read  it)  shall  perceive  it  he  a  thing  honest  for  me  to 
write,  pleasant  for  some  to  read,  and  profitable  for  many  to  follow;  containing  a 
p:vstime  honest  for  the  mind,  wholesome  for  the  body,  fit  for  every  man,  vile  for 
no  man,  using  the  day  and  open  place  for  honesty  to  rule  it:  not  lurking  in  cor- 
ners for  misorder  to  abuse  it.  Therefore  I  trust  it  shall  appear  to  be  both  a  sure 
tokon  of  my  zeal  to  set  forward  shooting,  and  sure  sign  of  my  mind  towards 
honesty  and  learning. 

The  second  passage  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Ascluim's  writing. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me,  either  for  taking  such  a  matt-or  in  hand,  or  else  for 
writing  it  in  the  English  tongue,  this  answer  I  may  make  him,  that  when  the  best 
of  the  realm  think  it  hf)uest  for  them  to  use,  I,  one  of  the  meanest  sort,  ought  not 
to  supix)8e  it  vile  for  me  to  >vrite;  and  though  to  have  ^vrittenit  in  another  tongue, 
had  Ixjen  both  more  protitable  for  my  study,  and  also  more  honest  [honorable]  for 
my  name,  yet  1  can  think  my  labor  well  bestowed,  if  with  a  little  hinderance  of 
my  i)rofit  and  name,  may  come  any  furtherance  to  the  pleasure  or  commodity  of 
the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  England,  for  whose  sake  I  took  this  matt<^r  in  liand. 
And  as  for  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue,  everything  is  so  excellently  done  in  them, 
that  none  can  do  better:  in  the  English  tongue,  contrary,  everything  in  a  manner 
so  meanly  l)oth  for  the  matter  and  handling,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For 
thenfin  the  least  learned,  for  the  most  ijart,  have  been  always  most  ready  to  write. 
And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latin,  have  been  most  bold  in  English:  when 
surely  every  man  that  is  most  ready  to  talk  is  not  most  able  to  write.  He  that 
will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must  follow  this  counsel  of  Arlstotl(\  to  si)eak  as 
the  common  ikk)I)1o  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do:  and  so  should  every  man  under- 
stand liim,  and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him.  Many  English  writers  have 
not  done  so,  but  using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  do  make  all 
things  dark  and  hard. 

The  following  passage  advocatt-s  archery  from  the  point  of  view  of  i^hysical 
ex: Tcise  for  the  student. 

Then  seeing  pastimes  lx>  lawful,  the  most  fittest  for  learning  is  to  bo  sought  for. 
A  pastime,  saith  Aristotle,  mu'^t  Iw  like  a  medicine.  Medicines  stand  by  con- 
traries; therefore,  the  nature  of  studying  consider  d,  tlie  fittest  j>astime  shall  soon 
appear.  In  study  every  i>ai't  of  the  In^dy  is  idle,  wliich  tiling  causcth  gross  and 
cold  humors  to  gather  together  and  vox  scholars  v^ry  much,  the  mind  is  altogether 
bent  and  set  on  work;  a  i^astime  then  must  be  had  where  every  part  of  the  body 
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mtist  be  labored  to  separate  and  lessen  such  humors  withal,  the  mind  must  be 
unbent,  to  gather  and  fetch  again  his  quickness  withal.  *  *  *  If  a  scholar 
should  use  bowls  or  tennis,  the  labor  is  so  vehement  and  unequal,  which  is  con- 
demned of  Galen;  the  example  very  ill  for  other  men,  when  by  so  many  acts  they 
be  made  unlawful.  Running,  leaping  and  quoiting  be  too  vile  for  scholars  and«o 
not  fit  by  Aristotle's  judgment;  walking  alone  into  the  field  hath  no  token  of 
courage  in  it.  a  i)aatime  like  a  simple  man  which  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish.  There- 
fore if  a  man  would  have  a  pastime  wholesome  and  equal  for  every  part  of  the 
body,  pleasant  and  full  of  courage  for  the  mind,  not  vile  and  unhonest  to  give  ill 
example  to  laymen,  not  kept  in  gardens  and  comers,  not  lurking  on  the  night  and 
in  holes,  but  evermore  in  the  face  of  men,  either  to  rebuke  it  when  it  doeth  ill,  or 
else  to  testify  on  it  when  it  doeth  well;  It^t  him  seek  chiefly  of  all  other  for  shooting. 

There  is  the  following  to  attract  the  learned: 

I  marvel  that  you  do  not  remember  how  that  the  nine  Muses  their  self,  as  soon 
as  they  were  bom,  were  put  to  nurse  to  a  lady  called  Euphemis,  which  had  a  son 
named  Erotus,  with  whom  the  nine  Muses,  for  his  excellent  shooting,  kei)t  evermore 
company  withal,  and  used  daily  to  shoot  together  in  the  Mount  Parnassus;  and  at 
last  it  chanced  this  Erotus  to  die,  whose  death  the  Muses  lamented  greatly,  and 
fell  all  upon  their  knees  afore  Jupiter  their  father,  and,  at  their  request,  Erotus. 
for  shooting  with  the  Muses  on  earth,  was  made  a  sign  [constellation]  and  called 
Sagittarius  in  heaven.  Therefore  you  see  that  if  Apollo  and  the  Muses  either  were 
examples  indeed,  or  only  feigned  of  wise  men  to  be  examples  of  learning,  honest 
shooting  may  well  enough  be  comi)anion  with  honest  study. 

Richard  Mulcaster  in  his  Positions  contrasts  Archery  and  Hunting  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  here  quoting  a  short  passage 
(Quick's  Reprint  of  the  Positions,  p.  102): 

[Archery]  hath  a  groat  deal  better  place  in  our  fields  for  welfare  [than  hunting] 
and  therefore  the  more,  because  it  consisteth  both  of  the  best  exercises,  and  the 
best  effects  of  the  best  exertnscs.  For  he  that  shooteth  in  the  free  and  open  fields 
may  choose,  whether  between  his  mjirks  he  will  run  or  walk,  dance  or  leap,  hallo 
or  sing,  or  do  somewhat  else,  which  belongeth  to  the  other,  either  vehement  or 
gentle  exercises  ♦  ♦  *  Tliis  exercise  [of  Archery]  do  I  like  best  generally 
♦  *  *  ui)on  the  causes  before  alleged,  which  if  I  did  not,  that  worthy  man 
our  late  and  learned  countryman  master  Askam  would  be  half  angfry  with  me, 
though  he  were  of  a  mild  disposition,  who  both  for  training  the  Archer  to  his 
bow,  and  the  scholar  to  his  book,  hath  showed  himself  a  cunning  Archer  and  a 
skilful  master. 

The  Toxophilus  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  l)etween  Philologus  and  Toxophilus. 
By  Philologus  probably  Ascham  had  Sir  John  Cheke  in  his  mind,  and,  of  course, 
Toxophilus  is  himself. 

The  following  are  the  ''  Tables,"  or  contents,  of  the  two  books  into  which  the 
Toxophilus  is  divided. 

Book  I. 

Earnest  business  ought  to  }ye  refreshed  with  honest  i)astime.  Shooting  most 
honest  x>a8time.  The  invention  of  sh(X)ting.  Shooting  fit  for  princes  and  gre^it 
men.  Shooting  fit  for  scholars  and  students.  Sliooting  fitter  for  students  than 
any  music  or  instmm(?nt8.  Youth  ought  to  learn  to  sing.  No  manner  of  man 
doth  or  can  use  too  much  shooting.  Against  unlawful  games,  and  namely  cards 
and  dice.  Shooting  in  war.  Olx^dienee  th(i  best  property  of  a  soldier.  Reasons 
and  authorities  against  sho'>ting  in  war,  with  the  confutation  of  the  same.  God 
is  pleased  with  strong  weap<  ms  and  valiant  feats  of  war.  The  commodity  of  shoot- 
ing in  war  through  the  histories  Groek  and  Latin,  and  all  nations  Christiim  and 
Heathen.  Use  of  shooting  at  home  causeth  strong  sh(3oting  in  war.  Use  of  shoot- 
ing at  home,  except  men  bo  apt  by  nature,  and  cunning  by  teaching,  doth  little 
good  at  all.  Lack  of  learning  to  shoot  causeth  England  lack  many  a  good  archer. 
In  learning  anything,  a  man  must  covet  to  be  best,  or  else  he  shall  never  attain  to 
be  mean. 
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Bonk  II. 


By  knowing  things   belonging  to 
Shooting 


Bracer. 
Proper  for  every  «.rej  If^^J^^-S^"^*- 


man  s  use 


Hitting  the  mark  })y 


By  haiulling  things  belonging 
shooting 


General  to  all  men 

rShooting  straight 
\Keeping  a  length 


to 


"Without  a  man 


Within  a  man 


Bow. 
Shafts. 
fWeather. 
[[Mark. 

>Both  come  partly. 

'Standing. 

Nocking. 

D^a^ving. 

Holding. 

Loosing. 
fBold  Courage. 
[Avoiding  all  affection. 
Of  Archery  Mulcaster  said: 

Tliat  it  is  a  thing  to  be  beloved,  and  liked,  what  argument  is  there  that  can  be 
alleadged  of  comparable  power  to  that  of  Cupide  himself e,  which  in  the  matter  of 
love,  doth  bend  with  his  bow,  and  enamour  with  his  arrow?— Positions  (Quick's 
Reprint),  p.  101. 

Other  books  on  Archery  were: 

Richard  Robinson. 

The  Av.acUnt  Orcler^  Sftcirty  and  Un'tif  Laudahh  of  Prince.  Arthurc^nnd  his  Knightly  Armoryof 
the  Round  T<dth-;  uith  a  Th  n'vf old  A8»<'rt  ion  friendly  in  favour  and  furtherance  of  Engl  i^  Archery 
at  this  day.    Tranalated  and  coUecttd  by  R.  R.    Lond.    1583.    4to. 
Smith,  Sir  John. 

Certain  Discourses  concerning  the  Formes  and  Effects  of  divers  styrts  of  Weapons,  and  other  very 
important  matters  militarie,  ynatlye.  mistaken  by  divers  of  our  men  of  warre  in  these  dates;  and 
chiefly  of  the  Musquet^  the  Caliver,  and  the  Long  Bow;  as  also  of  the  great  sufficiencies  excellencie 
and  irondtrfuU  effects  of  Archer:  with  many  notable  ejtam2)les  and  other  particularities  {by  the 
tnithor)  jtresented  to  the  yobilitie  of  this  realme.  and  published  for  the  benejite  of  this  his  native 
countrey  of  England.  Lond.  109O.  ito. 
Oorvn.^0  Markham. 

Tin  Art  of  Archrry.    ir^lk.     s'fu. 

Aschaiu  (Roger). 

The  Scholanaster  Or  phnne  and perfitcway  of  teachyiig  children ,  to  onderatand^ 
write,  and  82)eakc,  the  Latin  tong,  but  specially  purposed  for  the  private 
hryngyng  nj)  of  youth  in  lenjtlemen  and  Noble  mens  houses  etc.  B.  L.  J,  Daye, 
London,  Ifj^O,     4to.     1571,  1572,  1570,  1579,  1589. 

Later  Reprints: 

1.  by  the  Rev.  James  Upton,  1711,  174o. 

2.  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  with  notes,  186:3. 

3.  by  Professor  Arber,  1870. 

4.  by  I.  Holzamer.     (Introduction,  translation  into  German, and  commentary.) 

Wien,  1881. 

Dedicated  by  Roger  Ascham's  widow,  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  the  press  two 
years  after  Af*cham's  death,  to  Sir  Wm.  Cecil,  principal  secretary  of  state  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  origin  of  the  Scholernaster. 

In  the  Preface,  Asohani  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  occasion  on  which 
the  idea  of  writing  the  S(rholemaster  suggested  itself  to  him.  In  15()3,  during  the 
time  of  a  plague  in  London,  a  number  of  i^eople  met  at  the  chamber  of  Sir  Wm. 
Cecil  at  Windsor,  to  dine.  The  Company  included  Sir  Wm.  Cecil,  Sir  Wm.  Peter, 
Sir  J.  Mason,  D.  Wotton,  Sir  Rd.  Sackville,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Mr.  Haddon,  Mr. 
John  Astley,  Mr.  Bernard  Hampton,  Mr.  Nicasius  and  Roger  Afrcham.  The  con- 
versation turned  to  tliQ  news  that  several  scholars  of  Eton  College  had  run  away, 
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for  fear  of  beating.  The  several  speakers  gave  their  views  as  to  the  beating  of 
boys,  and  Mr.  Wotton  gave  utterance  to  an  opinion  very  acceptable  to  Ascham^ 
when  he  said  that  the  schoolhonse  shonld  be  in  deed,  as  it  is  called  by  name,  *'the^ 
honse  of  play  and  pleasure,  and  not  of  fear  and  bondage."  After  dinner  Sir  Rd. 
Sackville  had  a  conversation  with  Ascham,  and  stated  how  before  he  was  fully 
fonrtccn  years  old  his  s(;hoolmaster  drove  him  *'  with  fear  of  beating  from  all  love* 
of  learning."  Recognising  the  great  deprivation  he  had  suffered,  he  expressed 
his  determination  that  lie  would  make  his  '* mishap  some  occasion  of  good  hap" 
to  his  grandson,  Robert  Sackville.  Accordingly,  he  asks  Ascham  to  i)oint  hin» 
oiit  a  schoolmaster  who  should  put  into  practice  sound  and  gentle  principles  of 
instruction.  Ascham  produces,  accordingly,  a  literary  schoolmaster. 
The  chief  lioints  of  the  hook. 

Ascham  summarizes  the  first  of  the  two  lxK)ks  into  which  the  Scholemaster  is 
di^^ded.  in  the  following  paragraph: 

We  had  then  further  talk  together  of  bringing  up  of  children:  of  the  nature  of 
quick  and  hard  ^vit8:  of  the  right  clioice  of  a  good  wit:  of  fear  and  love  in  teach- 
ing children.  We  passed  from  children  and  came  to  young  men,  viz. .  gentlemen; 
we  talked  of  their  too  much  liberty,  to  live  as  they  lust:  of  their  letting  loose  too 
soon  to  overmuch  experience  of  ill,  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  many  good 
old  commonwealths  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks:  of  wit  gathered,  and  good  for- 
tune gotten  by  some  only  by  exx>erience,  without  learning.  And,  lastly,  he- 
required  of  me  very  earnestly  to  show  what  I  thought  of  the  common  going  of 
Englishmen  into  Italy. 

Ascham  pleaded  that  he  lacked  ability  to  do  all  this,  but  Rd.  Sackville  would 
not  be  put  off.  *' Seeing,"  said  he,  **God  did  so  bless  you,  to  make  you  the 
Scholar  of  the  best  Master  (Sir  John  Cheke)  and  also  the  Schoolmaster  of  the  best 
Scholar  (Queen  Elizalieth)  that  ever  were  in  our  time,  surely  you  should  i)lease 
God,  benefit  your  country,  and  honest  [honor]  your  own  name,  if  you  would 
take  the  pains,  to  impart  to  others,  what  you  learned  of  such  a  Master,  and  how 
yc  taught  such  a  Scholar." 

As  to  the  details  of  the  Scholemaster  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  account. 
The  book  is,  happily,  easily  accessible.  It  has  its  own  quaint,  sjwntaneous,  liter- 
ary fliiv'or.  It  introduces  the  reader  to  educational  ideas,  to  the  literary  spirit 
of  an  age,  to  the  personal  friends  of  the  author,  and  to  the  friendly  author 
himself. 

There  are  certain  points  and  passages  which,  even  in  the  briefest  of  descrip- 
tions, it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  by. 
Aschaui's  *'  three  books/'' 

In  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  Ascham  requires  the  schoolmaster  to  state  to  tho 
pupil,  cheerfully  and  plainly,  the  cause  and  matter  of  the  text.  He  mast  then 
construe  it  to  the  pupil,  in  English,  so  often  as  is  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  easily 
carry  away  the  understanding  of  it.  Then  he  must  i)arse  it  all  through.  After 
an  interval,  the  pupil  is  to  construe  and  parse  it  back  to  the  teacher  and  to  be 
thoroughly  examined. 

I.  There  is  an  exercise-book  to  be  given  to  the  pupil,  and  sitting  in  some  place, 
where  no  man  shall  pronii)t  him,  let  him  translate  into  English  his  former  lesson. 
This  is  to  })e  carc^fully  connected  by  tho  teacher. 

II.  After  an  hour's  pause,  the  pupil  must  take  another  exercise  and  translate 
his  own  English  into  Latin  again.  The  master  must  then  go  over  it  with  the 
pupil  and  compare  it  with  the  original  (Sturm's  edition  of  Cicero  for  children  is 
recomiiiended  for  beginners  by  Ascham).  *'  Where  the  child  doth  well,  either  in 
choosing  or  true  placing  of  Tullie's  words,  let  the  master  praitse  him  and  say: 
Here  ye  do  well    *     "•     ••     .     If  the  child  miss,    *    *    *    the  master  shall  have 
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gocMl  occasion  to  es.y  unto  liim:  N.  Tnllie  would  have  used  such  a  word,  not  this: 
Tullie  would  have  x>laced  this  word  hero,  not  there:  would  have  used  thifl  case, 
this  number,  this  i>cr8on,  this  degree,  this  gender;  he  would  have  used  this  mood, 
this  tense,  this  simple  rather  tlian  this  compound:  this  adverb  here,  not  there: 
He  would  have  ended  the  sentence  with  this  verb,  not  with  that  noun  or  i>ar- 
ticiple.  • ' 

ni.  Following  on  Sturm's  practice,  Ascham  requires  a  commonplace  book  in 
which  to  enter  the  results  of  the  pupil's  observations  and  cornier isons.  He  is 
eq)?cially  to  Ije  on  the  look-out  for: 

1.  Proprium,  that  which  is  literal,  e.  g.:  Rex  sepultus  est  magnifice. 

!2.  TranslaUim,  that  which  is  metaphorical,  e.  g.:  Cum  illo  i)rincipe,  sepultaest 
et  ^'Icn-ia  ot  salus  reipublicte. 

o.  Sijiionyma,  e.  g.:  Ensis,  gladius;  laudare,  pi'jedicare. 

4.  Dirersa,  e.  g.:  Diligore,  amiire;  calere,  exardescere;  inimicus,  hostis. 

5.  Contraria,  e.  g.:  Dulcis  et  LTta  i)ax;  acerbum  et  luctuosum  bellum. 
fi.  Phrases,  e.  g.:  Dare  verba;  abjicere  oliedientiam. 

The  system  of  notebooks  'suggested  by  Asrham  has  been  much  pi*aised,  and 
seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  modern  principle  of  re«iuiring  the  self-activity  of 
th;*  pupil. 
Ilorsvmiu  and  school  master  a. 

This  is  a  famous  passage  showing  the  esteem  (or  rather  lack  of  it)  for  school- 
masters in  Ascham's  time. 

And  it  is  pity,  that  commonly,  more  care  is  had.  yea  and  that  amongst  very 
wise  men,  to  iind  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man 
for  their  children  ♦  *  *.  To  the  one,  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  200 
crowns  by  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the  other.  200  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in 
heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  a^  it  should: 
for  he  suffereth  them,  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered  horse  but  wild  and  unfor- 
tunate children:  and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horse, 
than  comfort  in  their  children. 

The  Choice  of  icHs. 

By  this  expression  is  meant  the  i>articular  characteristics  in  children  which 
waiTant  an  expectation  that  they  will  become  good  students.  There  are  "seven 
plain  notes''  which  are  that  the  child  should  be  (Ascham  follows  Plato:  Republic, 
Bk.  vii): 

1.  Kdtpin'fi;,  sound  in  tongue,  voice,  face,  stature. 

'3.  My}}/icor,  good  of  memory. 

:\.  <PiXof.ux^)))i,  given  to  love  Iteming. 

4.  ^iXoTCoyoz,  having  a  lust  to  lalx)r. 

T).  ^iXijKooc,  glad  to  hear  and  learn  of  anotlier. 

0.  ZrfTtiTiKoz,  ]x)ld  to  ask  questions. 

T.  ^iXiTTajyog,  loveth  to  be  j)raised  for  well-doing. 
As  the  child  is  used,  so  will  he.  (or  she)  be. 

The  well  known  passage  alxmt  the  teaching  of  Lady  Jiine  Grey,  **An  example 
which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed  with  more  i>rofit,"  is  as 
f(Jlows: 

Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Brodegate  [Bradgatc] ,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  Latly  Jane  Gray  *  *  *.  I  found  her  in 
her  C'hamlHjr,  reading  Phaedon  Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight 
as  some  gentleman  would  road  a  m^^rry  tale  in  Bocaso  [B<H.ca('c-ioJ.  *  *  ♦  I 
asked  her  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  Park?  smiling  she  answered 
me:  I  wisse,  all  their  six>rt.  in  the  Park  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  i>leasnre,  that  I 
find  in  Plato:  Alas  gocxl  folk,  they  never  felt,  what  trut»  pleasure  meant.  And 
how  came  you  Madam,  quotli  I.  to  this  de<:?p  knowledge?  of  pleasure,  and  what  did 
chiefly  allure  you  unto  it:  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men  have 
attained  thereunto';:'  I  will  tell  you.  ciuoth  she.  and  tell  you  a  truth,  which  per- 
chance ye  will  mangel  at.    One  of  the  greatest  benefits,  that  ever  Govl  gave  me 
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is,  that  he  sent  mo  so  sharp  and  severe  jKirents,  and  so  gentle  a  scholemaster. 
For  when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep 
silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat.  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  bo  sewing,  playing,  dancing 
or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  snch  weight,  measure  and  num- 
ber, even  so  i)erfectly,  as  Ood  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so 
cruelly  threatened,  yea  prosontly  sometimes,  with  pinches,  nips  and  bobs,  and 
other  ways  *  *  *  so  without  luoasure  misordered,  that  1  think  myself  in  hell 
till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  M.  Elmer  [Aylmer]  who  teacheth  me  so  gently, 
so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time 
nothing,  whiles  I  am  with  him  *  *  *  I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both 
lx3cause  it  is  so  worthy  of  memory,  and  because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  that  ever 
I  had,  and  the  last  time,  that  ever  I  saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady. 

Learning  contraMe<.l  uniJi  experience. 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  exixjrienco  in  twenty:  And  learning 
teacheth  safely,  when  experience  maketh  ino[reJ  miserable  than  wise.  He  hat:- 
ardeth  sore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy  Master  he  is,  that  is 
made  cunning  by  many  shipwrecks:  A  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich 
nor  wise  but  after  some  bankrupt  [cies].  It  is  costly  wisdom  that  is  bought  by 
experience. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  passages  in  which  Ascham  speaks  of  '*  Englislmien 
Italianated  ■■  are  written  de  ^j/f^m  e(jeur  with  a  ready  hatred  of  Rome,  jiU  the 
fiercer  for  Ascham's  self-enforced  silence  during  Mary's  reign. 

An  e,vample  for  the  conrt  to  follow. 

It  is  to  your  shame  (I  8i)eak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England)  that 
one  maid  should  go  beytmd  you  all,  in  excellency  of  learning,  and  knowledge  of 
divt^rs  tongues.  P^^iiit  forth  six  of  the  Ixjst  given  Gentlemen  of  this  Court,  and 
all  they  together,  show  not  so  much  good  ^vill,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow 
not  so  many  hours,  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queen's  Majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe,  that  beside  her 
perfect  readiness  in  Latin.  Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at 
Windsor  more  Greek  every  day  than  some  Prebendary  of  this  Church  doth  read 
Latin  in  a  whole  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  a  quotation  from  the  well-known  pane- 
gyric on  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Mulcastor's  Positions  (Quick's  Reprint,  pp.  172-3): 

Tliat  young  maidens  can  learn,  nature  doth  give  them,  and  that  they  have 
learned,  our  experience  doth  teach  us,  with  what  care  to  themselves,  themselves 
can  best  witness,  with  what  comfort  to  us,  what  foreign  example  can  more  assure 
the  world  than  our  diamond  at  liome?  our  most  dear  sovereign  lady  and  princess, 
by  nature  a  woman,  bv  \nrtue  a  worthy,  not  one  of  the  nine,  but  the  tenth  above 
the  nine,  to  i>erfect  in  her  })ers<m  that  absolute  numlier,  which  is  no  fitter  to  com- 
l)r<^hend  all  absolut^mess  m  Arithmetic  than  she  is  known  to  contain  all  i)erfec- 
tions  in  nature,  all  degrees  in  value  and  to  become  a  precedent. 

These  examples  excellently  illustrate  the  style  of  Ascham  and  of  Mulcaster.  In 
Ascham,  as  Mr  Craik  points  out,  there  is  an  *' almost  pedantic  simplicity  of  style 
amounting  often  to  uncouthness",  whilst  in  Mulcaster  there  is  a  self-c^mscious 
I)omiK)sity  of  which  he  is  so  proud  that  he  says  in  one  place,  speaking  of  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  English  language,  "  I  need  no  example  in  any  of  these,  whereof 
my  own  i>enning  is  a  general  j^attern."  (Quoted  in  Mr  Quick's  cliarming  Appen- 
dix to  the  Reprint  of  the  Positions,  p.  306.) 

As  to  the  question  of  Elizabeth's  attainments,  see  Ballard's  Memoirs  of  British 
Ladies  (1775),  pp.  147-170. 

B(H)l'  IT.    '*  The  ready  way  to  the  Latin  tongue." 

Ascham  repeats  his  Method  of  the  Three  Books.  He  describes  it  in  detail,  and 
statt^s  his  satisfaction  in  the  use  of  it  with  a  pupil  of  his  own,  by  name  John 
Whitney,  a  young  man  of  promise.  Whitney  died  after  Ascham  had  only  taught 
him  a  short  time,  and  Ascham  wrote  to  his  memory  some  verses  in  **misorderly 
metre  *',  which  he  includes  in  the  Scholemaster. 
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**  The  fiix  xcays  of  learning  tong2ii:8''  [Imiguages], 
These  are  given  as — 
1.  Translatio  linguanim. 

3.  Paraphrasis. 
8.  Metaphrasis. 

4.  Epitome. 

5.  Irnitatio. 

6.  Declamatio. 

As  t{)  translation,  Ascham  once  more  insists  on  double  translation. 

Paraphrasis  is  '*  to  strive  and  contend  (as  Qnintilian  saitli)  to  translate  the  best 
Latin  authors  into  other  Latin  words,  as  many  or  thereabouts."  This  method, 
Aschiiin  urges,  is  not  for  the  scholar,  but  with  a  spice  of  sarca.sm  he  suggests  may 
bo  left  to  a  perfect  master.     Double  translation  is  far  l)etter. 

Mtta2)hrasis  is  to  change  a  passage  out  of  verse  into  prose  or  into  some  other 
kind  of  meter.  Good  method  for  *'  rii^e  heads. "  For  in  it.  the  "  mind  must  needs 
be  very  attentive  and  busily  occupied,  in  turning  and  tossing  itself  many  ways. 
*  "  *  But  this  harm  may  soon  come  thereby,  *  *  *  to  young  scholars, 
that  in  seeking  other  words  and  new  form  of  sentences,  they  chance  up^n  the 
worse.*' 

Epitome  is  good  for  private  uj^e.  But  to  use  other  men's  epitomes  of  authors 
is  a  "silly  poor  kind  of  study."  'There  is,  however,  for  advanced  students  a  use 
as  well  as  misuse. 

Imitation  is  **a  faculty  to  express  lively  and  perfectly  that  example,  which  ye 
go  about  to  follow    *    *    *.    To  our  purpose  all  languages,  both  learned  and 
mother  tongues,  be  gotten  and  gotten  only  by  Imitation." 
The  '*  necessary  tools  and  instruments'^  of  Imitation. 

"Which  tools,  I  openly  confess,  be  not  of  mine  own  forging,  but  partly  left 
unto  me  by  the  cunningest  Master  and  one  of  the  worthiest  gentlemen  that  ever 
England  bred.  Sir  John  Cheke."  These  are  to  be  discovered  as  follows:  by  teach- 
ing—in the  study  of  Cicero  compared  with  Demosthenes,  or  Homer  compared  with 
Virgil. 

1.  Cicero  retaineth  thus  mu(;h  of  the  matter,  these  sentences,  these  words. 

3.  This  and  that  he  leaveth  out,  which  he  doth  wittily  to  this  end  and  purpose. 

3.  This  he  addeth  here. 

4.  This  he  dirainisheth  there. 

5.  This  he  ordoreth  thus,  with  placing  that  here,  not  there. 

0.  This  ho  altereth  and  changeth.  either  in  property  of  words,  in  form  of  sen- 
tence, in  substance  of  the  matttjr,  or  in  one  or  other,  convenient  circumstance  of 
the  author's  present  purpose. 

Ih  (Hie  model  only  to  be  followed  in  Imitation,  or  must  all  authors  he  imitated? 

Ascham's  answer  is:  In  every  separate  kind  of  learning  and  study  follow  a  few 
and  chiefly  some  one.  He  then  discusses  models  according  to  the  divisions  in 
Genus:  Poeticum,  Historicum,  Philosophicum.  Oratorium,  and  their  subdivisions. 

Of  all  the  Latin  writers,  he  judges  Varro,  Sallust.  Ctesar.  and  Cicero  to  be  the 
authors  to  whom,  for  the  purpose  of  Imitation,  the  young  scholar  should  give 
he.^d.  This  section  Ascham  has  not  finished,  and  the  promised  treatment  of  Dec- 
lamation is  omitted,  so  that  the  Scholemaster  as  we  have  it  is  probably  not  com- 
pletely in  the  form  in  which  Ascham  left  it  for  publication. 

To  this  iiccount  of  the  Scholemastc^r  I  ought  to  add  that  Ascham  speaks  in  it  of 
two  projected  books: 
i.  (Mayor's  ed.  1S84,  p.  117.) 

But  of  all  kind  of  pastimes  fit  for  a  Gentleman.  I  will.  God  willing,  in  fitter 
place,  more  at  large,  declare  fully,  in  my  ^ooA;  of  the  Cockpit, 
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ii.  (Mayor's  ed.  1884,  p.  197.)  • 

And  by  Grod's  grace,  if  Go<l  do  lend  mo  life,  with  health,  free  leisure  and  liberty, 
with  good  liking  and  a  merry  heart.  I  will  tnm  the  best  part  of  my  stady  and 
time,  to  toil  in  one  or  other  piece  of  this  work  of  Imitation. 

Thomas  Becox.    1512-1567. 

Educated  at  Cambridge  (S.  John's  College.)  B.  A.  in  15:>0.  His  first  living  was 
at  Brenzett,  near  Romney,  in  Kent.  He  had  to  abjure  his  opinions  at  S.  Paul's 
Cross  154;3,  haviiig  gone  too  far  in  declaration  of  the  Reformation.  He  retired  to 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  with  a  view  to  taking  pupils.  He  returned,  in  a. year,  to 
Warwickshire.  He  was  next  in  Leicestershire.  In  all  these  parts  he  earned  a 
living  *'in  a  lonely  way  by  his  teaching  of  youths.''  In  1547  (in  Edward  ^Ts 
reign)  he  was  made  rector  of  S.  Stephen,  Walbrook.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI 
Becon  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  release,  he  retired  to  Strasburg. 
Wrote  under  name  of  Theo^lore  Basil.  In  1560,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Becon  became  rector  of  Buchlank  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was  also  appoi  ted  to 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  St..  and  later  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Dionir>,  Backchurch. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Hugh  Latimer.  For  further  account  see  Ayre's  Biographical 
Notice,  prefixed  to  the  Parker  Society's  reprint  of  Becon's  Works,  and  the  notice 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

^4  Xew  Catechisme  settc  furth  diaJogc-ivise  in  familiar  talkc  hi tiane  the  father 
and  the  so;/,  lately  made  and  now  fi/rst  of  all  2^fthlished.     7i.  d.     John  Daye, 

In  the  section  ''Offices  of  all  Degrees"  i3  *'0f  the  Schoolmaster." 
The  Inqyortance  and  nature  of  the  good  Schoohnaster. 

Through  the  schoolmaster  the  youth  of  the  Christian  commonweal  is  l)rought 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  oi  his  holy  word,  and  also  in  the  science  of  good 
letters  and  virtuous  manners:  and  so  trained  up  in  them  from  their  very  cradles, 
that  as  they  grow  in  age,  so  likewise  they  increase  in  godliness,  virtue, learning, 
Imowledge,  good  manners,  and  innocency  of  life;  and  afterward  become  the  faith- 
ful j-ervants  of  God.  and  profitiiblo  members  of  the  commonweal,  yea,  and  good 
citizens  of  the  country  where  they  inhabit.  Therefore  those  rulers  and  magis- 
trates in  whose  power  it  is  to  choose  and  appoint  schoolmasters,  ought  above  all 
things  to  take  heed  that  they  elect  and  ordam  such  schoolmasters,  such  teachers 
and  instructors  of  the  Christian  youth,  as  unfeignedly  and  from  the  very  bottom 
of  the  heart  fear  God.  love  his  word,  embrace  his  religion,  tender  the  glory  of 
Go<l.  wish  the  increase  of  true  godliness  in  all  persons,  are  learned,  are  virtuous, 
in  their  life  and  conversation,  desire  well  to  the  Christian  public  weal,  and  above 
all  things  think  how  best  to  profit,  further,  advance,  promote  and  set  forward  the 
youth  committed  to  their  charge  in  all  godliness,  learning,  knowledge  and  Aii-tue. 

Becon  then  insists  on  the  bringing  up  of  children  in  Christian  doctrine: 

A  godlv  and  diligent  schoolmaster  shall  gather  such  flowers  out  of  the  holy 
bible  for  his  scholars,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  serve,  with  the  sweet 
and  strong  savor  whereof  they  may  rei)el  and  put  away  the  pestiferous  and  mortal 
odors  of  the  errors  and  heresies,  not  only  of  the  papists,  but  also  of  all  other 
sectaries. 

And  theu^  the  schoolmastt  r's  duty  in  *'  to  teach  good  lettern/'  not  as  niates^  hut  as 
handmaids  of  God's  Wo7'd. 
[Teach]  poets,  orators, historiographers, philosophers, etc.. not  that  they  should 
be  mates  with  God's  word,  but  rather  handmaids  unto  it.  and  serve  to  set  forth 
the  honor  and  glory  thereof.  For  imto  this  end  ought  all  liberal  sciences  to  be 
studied  and  learned  even  that  they  might  not  depress,  but  advance,  the  true  reli- 
^on  of  God.  For  elo<£uence  \\'ithout  godliness  is  as  a  ring  in  a  swine's  snout; 
yea,  all  arts  and  sciences,  not  coupled  with  the  love  of  religion,  are  rather  instni- 
inents  of  \vicke<lness  than  of  godliness;  and,  as  Tully  saith,  *'  To  give  to  a  lewd 
man  eloquence  without  wisdom  is  none  other  thing  than  to  give  unto  him  armors 
:o  destroy  the  commonweal.'' 
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77/ ('  eh o ICC  of  cUissifdl  a u th ors, 

Bnt,  in  reading  tliese  Muds  of  authors  to  liis  disciples,  tlio  scboolmaater  mnst 
diligently  take  heod  that  ho  read  those  only  to  his  sch«>lara  that  Ix?  most  profitable, 
and' contain  in  them  no  niatt^ir  that  may  eitlier  hinder  tho  religion  of  God  or  the 
inno<.^ency  of  manners.  Some  writers  in  many  plaices  of  their  works  are  wanton 
and  nnhonest,  as  Martialis.  Gatnllns,  Tilmllns,  Pixjpcrtius,  Cornelius  Gallus,  and 
such-like;  some  wicke^l  and  ungodly,  as  Lucianus,  etc.  From  the  reading  of 
thci'.o  and  such-like  filthy  wnters.  [it]  is  convenient  that  the  youth  doaWain: 
lest  by  the  i-eadiug  of  them  they  make  sliipwreck  both  of  their  faith  and  manners 
and  in  their  ten<ler  years  drink  in  such  corruption  as  shall  Ih<  noisome  unto  them 
all  their  life  after.     For,  as  he  saith:  *'  Evil  words  corrupt  good  manners.*' 

Cat-r  (ff  the  haitJwn  for  iiuioocucy  of  life. 

The  very  heathen  were  so  war**  and  circumsix?ct  in  the  virtuous  and  honest 
bringing  up  of  their  vimth.  tliat  they  by  no  means  would  suffer  the  breasts  of 
their  children  to  bo  inftH'ted  with  Ihe  reading  of  unclean  and  wanton  writers, 
although  never  so  wise,  learned,  and  eloquent.  Road  we  not  that  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  commanded  that  the  books  of  the  ]5oet  An'hilcK^hus  should  be  carried  out  of 
their  city,  because  they  entreated  of  vain,  fcwlish.  light,  wanton  and  trifling  mat- 
tijrs;  and  that  they  by  no  means  would  suffer  thuir  children  to  read  them,  lest  by 
the  reading  of  them  they  sliould  get  more  hurt  to  their  manners  than  profit  tt> 
their  wits?  Thev  ej5teenied  elonuonct?  nothing  in  comparison  of  virtue  and  honesty. 
Eloipence  is  to  be  embi*aced,  out  not  with  the  loss  of  virtue.  All  things  ought 
to  give  plac*  to  virtue  and  inno^'^ncy  of  life.  Plato,  that  most  divine  and  noble 
philo.sopher,  also  exjKilled  all  i:oots  out  of  his  commonweal,  as  i)ersons  occupiwl 
alxnit  vain,  false,  lying  and  vranton  matters,  unvrorthy  to  be  read  of  such  as  tender 
the  avancement  of  virtue. 

Hie  case  of  OvkK 

Was  not  the  i>oet  Ovidius  banished  (^f  Augustus  Ca*stir  for  the  books  which  he 
made  De  Arte  Amandi  (ho  might  more  justly  have  termed  them  Do  Arte  Mere- 
tricandi,  l>ecause  that  through  the  reading  of  them  he  corrupted  the  minds  of  the 
youth);  yea,  and  so  banished,  that  he  could  never  after  obtain  favor  to  return 
into  his  country,  notv.'ithstiinding  the  making  of  his  books  to  the  contrary,  De 
Remedio  Amoris;  Imt  after  his  long  and  miserable  banishment  and  life  among  the 
barbarous  and  rude  Getians,  most  miseral)ly  p(?rished  and  die<l  in  that  most  sav- 
age and  wild  country?  A  i)unishment  worthy  of  such  fact.  If  the  wise  heatiien 
thought  it  a  thing  unfitting  to  have  their  youth  corrupted  with  the  reading  of  vain 
and  wanton  l>ooks,  and  therefore  banished  lM)th  them  and  their  authors  out  of 
th«^ir  cities:  how  much  more  ought  the  Christians  to  be  ware  and  circumspect, 
that  nothing  be  read  to  their  youth  that  iTiay  infect  them  with  any  lewdness,  or 
work  comii»ti</n  either  to  their  faith  or  to  their  manners! 

After  insisting  that  the  g<Hlly  and  honest  sc^hoolmaster  umst  not  only  teach 
"gofxl  and  gcKlly  things,"  but  must  also  jiractice  them,  Becon  turns  to  the  ques- 
tion of: 
Corporal  j)  un  I'sh  m  rut. 

[The  schoolma.ster]  must  consider  the  nature  of  his  scholars.  Some  bo  so  gen- 
tle and  corrigible,  that  words  may  seem  abuntlantly  to  suffice,  and  that  without 
striiH.^.  Some  are  so  stubborn,  stiff-necked .  and  almost  incorrigible,  that  to  bring 
them  into  the  way.  and  to  make  them  to  prosper  in  their  studies,  there  is  need  not 
only  of  words  but  also  of  Btrij>es.  The  children,  which  either  are  tender,  or  tender 
witted,  or  fearful,  or  easy  to  bo  re<daime«l,  th».»  schoolmaster  ought  gently  to 
entreat,  and  to  rebuke  them  only  with  words,  or  at  tho  least,  if  tliey  offend  oft.  to 
aclminister  unto  them  easy  punishment.  But  tliose  children  which  are  negligent, 
fvovvar<l.  stublxini.  and  rather  given  to  play  than  to  stuilies,  yea,  and  that  of  set 
purpose,  the  master  ought  not  oidy  with  words  sharply  to  reprove  them,  but  also 
with  stripes  largely  ti>  chastise  them.  Not\Nnthstanding.  in  all  j)uni8hments  a 
measure  is  to  be  observe<l,  h'st.  through  too  much  severity  wits  rather  l)e  dulled 
than  quickened,  studies  rather  oi)i)rrssed  than  excitrd,  and  learning  rather  hated 
than  embraced. 

In  the  Catechism,  in  thv*  discussion  as  to  the  dutlcsi  nf  '-  Old  Women.''  Becon 
points  out  that  though  women  must  not  *•  toiwh  in  th(^  <'ongregation  openly,*'  yet 
*' it  is  lawful  for  old  and  ancient  matrons  to  teach.*'  They  may  teach  **  young 
wom(  n  to  be  sol)enniiided,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love  tlieir  children,  to  be 
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discreet,  chaste,  housewifely ,  good,  obedient  to  their  hnsbands/'    So  says  the  son. 
Wherefore  the  father  says: 
Wliat  should  women  teach? 

1  looked  that  thon  shoulilst  have  said  tin  to  me,  that  the  ancient  matrons  should 
teach  the  young  women  trimly  to  dance,  minionly  to  play  upon  the  lute  or  vir- 
ginals, cimningly  to  work  \vith  the  needle,  finely  to  apparel  themselves,  liand- 
somely  to  play  tlic  serving-maids,  pleasantly  to  entertain  strangers,  younkers  and 
gentlemen,  etc. 

Son.  These  be  things  of  vanity,  rather  provoking  unto  lewdness  than  unto  vir- 
tue, here t4)f ore  abhorred  and  hated  of  all  modest  and  sober  women.  The  works 
and  qualities,  which  St.  Paul  liere  setteth  forth,  th;it  the  ancient  matrons  should 
teach  the  young  women ,  are  ne<ressary  works  and  godly  qualities.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  nec^essary  or  godly  in  a  Christian  commonweal,  than  to  bring  up  maids 
and  young  women  virtuou.sly,  and  to  teach  them  "to  bo  sober-minded,  to  love 
tlieir  husbands,  t^  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  housewifely,  good, 
obedient  to  their  husbands,  etc.'' 

Public  schools  for  yirls  shonhl  he  stt  uj^. 

To  bring  this  thing  to  pass,  it  is  expedient  that  by  public  authority  schools  for 
women-children  be  erected  and  set  up  in  every  Christian  commonweal,  and  honest, 
sage,  wise,  discreet,  sober,  grave,  and  learned  matrons  made  rulers  and  mistresses 
of  the  same,  and  that  honest  and  liberal  stipends  be  app<jinted  for  the  said  school- 
mistresses, which  shall  travail  in  the  bringing  up  of  young  maids,  that  by  this 
means  they  may  lx»  occasioned  the  more  gladly  and  willingly  to  take  x>ains. 

TJw  need  for  girls'  schools. 

If  it  be  thought  convenient,  as  it  is  most  convenient,  that  schools  should  be 
erected  and  set  up  for  the  ric^ht  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  the 
male  kind,  why  should  it  not  be  thought  convenient  that  schools  bo  built  for  the 
godly  institution  and  virtuous  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  the  female  kind?  Is 
not  the  woman  the  creature  of  God  as  well  as  the  man,  and  as  dear  unto  God  as 
the  man?  Is  not  the  woman  a  necessary  member  of  the  commonweal?  have  not 
we  all  our  beginning  of  lier?  are  not  we  b(>m,  nursed,  and  brought  up  of  a  woman? 
Do  not  the  children  for  the  most  i>art  prove  even  8U(;h  as  the  mothers  are  of  whom 
they  come?  Can  the  mothers  bring  up  their  children  virtuously,  when  they  them- 
selves be  void  of  all  \'irtue?  Can  the  nurses  instil  any  goodness  into  the  tender 
breasts  of  their  nurse-children,  wh€»n  they  themselves  have  learned  none?  Can 
tliat  woman  govern  her  h'»u8e  godly  which  knoweth  not  one  point  of  godliness? 
Who  seeth  not  now  then,  how  necessary  the  virtuous  education  and  bnnging-up 
of  the  woman-kind  is?  Which  thing  cannot  l)e  conveniently  brought  to  pass, 
except  schools  for  that  purpose  be  appointetl,  and  certain  godly  matrons  ordained 
govemesst's  of  the  same,  to  bring  up  the  maids  and  young  women  in  the  doctrine 
and  nurture  of  the  Lord.  And  verily,  in  my  judgment,  they  do  no  less  deserve 
well  of  the  Christian  comm<^nweal,  that  foimd  and  stablish  schools  with  honest 
stipends  for  the  education  and  bringing  uj)  of  the  women-children  in  godliness 
and  virtue  than  they  which  erect  and  set  up  scliools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
men-children  in  good  letters  and  godly  manners. 

Tliis  is  the  strongest  exi)ression  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  girls*  education 
in  Rch(X>ls,  which  I  liave  seen  in  the  Tudor  period,  and  is  comparable  with  the  pas- 
sage in  J.  A.  Comenius  on  the  subject.  See  Keatinge's  translation  of  the  Great 
Didactic,  p.  2'30. 

Sir  Thomas  Mork.     1478-15**^5. 

Sir  Thomas  More  (born  in  147ft)  was  sent  to  S.  Anthony's  Free  School,  Thread- 
needle  St.,  under  Holt,  the  author  of  the  Latin  grammar,  Lac  Pueromm.  Then 
entered  the  house  of  Ciirdinal  Mort^>n.  who  i^ronounced:  '*  This  child  here  waiting 
at  the  table,  wh(X}ver  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  i^rovo  a  marvellous  man.''  In  14f>2 
More  vras  sent  to  Oxford,  probably  to  Canterbury  Hall,  afterwards  included  in 
Christ  Church  fomulation.  Learnt  Greek  from  Linacre.  Ho  studied  also  Latin, 
French,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  history.  In  1494  More  entered  New 
Inn;  in  149«,  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1501  he  was  called  to  the  kir:  in  1504  entered 
Parliament.  In  1505  married  Jane  Colt,  who  died  in  1510.  The  siime  year  ho 
married  Alice  Middleton.     In  151 1  he  became  reader  in  Lincoln's  Inn.     Employe^ 
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on  embassies,  to  Flanders  in  1515,  to  Calais  in  1517.  In  1518  became  a  privy 
councillor,  and  in  1550  was  present  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  1523  ho 
went  to  live  at  Chelsea,  and  same  year  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1529  ho  became  lord  high  chancellor.  In  15:33  he  resigned.  In  1534, 
refused  the  oath  to  Act  of  Succession.  In  1535,  put  to  death. 
The  latest  life  of  More  is  that  of  Father  Bridget t: 

lAfc  and  Writiiigityjf  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  Martyr  undrr  Hi-nry 
VllI^  by  the  Rvv.  T.  E.  Bridyett  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  London: 
nunts  <0  Octtes.    Xew  York:  Catholic  Publication  Soc.  Co.    ISOL 

This  is  an  interesting  and  thorough  work,  but  of  course  written  from  the 
Catholic  stand-point.  Earlier  authorities,  on  which  Mr.  Bridgett's  work  i.-*  Ixased, 
are  the  Letters  of  Erasmus,  Roper's  Life  of  More.  HarpsfiehVs  Life  of  More  (in 
MS.),  George  Lilly's  Elogia  Virorum,  Rastell's  Life  of  More,  Stapleton's  Tres 
Thomie  (published  at  Douai  in  1588),  Cresacre  More's  Life  of  More. 

Of  recent  lives  of  More  there  are: 

1.  Miss  A.  T.  Drane'a  Threo  Chancellora  (Wykeham,  Wayiifloet,  and  More),  lt<6(). 

2.  The  charminif  account  in  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers  (Colet,  More,  and  Erarauus),  3rd 

edition,  IftST. 

3.  The  article  on  Sir  Thomas  iloro  Ijy  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 

raphy,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Hm. 

Tlie  education  of  Sir  Thomaa  Move's  family. 

Nothing  is  better  illustrative  of  the  highest  education  of  women  in  Tudor  times 
than  the  accounts  of  the  education  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  daughters.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  one  of  Erasmus's  letters  of  1521  (Bridgett.  p.  115)  to  Budee: 

A  year  ago  it  occurred  to  More  to  send  me  a  specimen  of  their  [his  children's] 
progress  in  study.  He  bade  them  all  write  to  me  each  one  \vithout  any  help, 
neither  the  subject  being  suggested  nor  the  language  corrected;  for  when  they 
offered  their  papers  to  their  father  for  correction,  he  affected  to  be  displeasetl  witn 
the  bad  writing,  and  made  them  copy  out  their  letters  more  neatly  and  accurately. 
When  they  had  done  so,  he  closed  the  letters  and  sent  them  to  mo  without  chang- 
ing a  syllable.  Believe  me,  dear  Bud^^,  I  never  was  more  surprise<l:  there  was 
nothing  whatever  either  silly  or  girlish  in  what  was  said,  and  the  style  was  such 
that  you  could  feel  they  were  making  daily  progress.  This  amiable  circle,  with 
the  two  husbands,  all  live  in  his  house.  In  that  house  you  will  find  no  one  idle, 
no  one  busied  in  feminine  trifles.  Titus  Livius  is  ever  in  their  hands.  They  have 
advance<l  so  far  that  they  can  read  such  authors  and  understand  them  without  a 
translation,  unless  there  occurs  some  such  word  as  would  i)erhai)s  perplex  myself. 

Mr  Bridgett  devot*^s  pages  127  to  l;}8  to  More's  letters  regarding  the  cnlucation  of 
his  children.    The  following  pas.sage  from  a  letter  to  Margaret  Roi)er  is  remarkable, 

Wlicrc  More  cvprcsscs  his  opinion  that  the  alncatioii  of  tcomcn  should  go  on  after 
marriage: 
You  tell  mo  that  Nicholas  [a  tutor],  who  is  so  fond  of  you,  and  so  learned  in 
astronomy,  has  begun  again  with  you  the  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  and  I  congratulate  you  in  your  good  fortune:  for  in  the  space  of 
one  month,  with  only  a  slight  lalK)r  you  will  thus  learn  thoroughly  these  sublime 
wonders  of  the  Eternal  Workman,  which  so  many  men  of  illustrious  and  almost 
8UT>erhuman  intellect  have  only  discovered  with  hot  toil  and  study,  or  rather  with 
cold  shiverings  and  nightly  vigils  in  the  open  air  in  the  course  of  many  ages. 
*  *  *  Thoagh  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  devote?  the  rest  of  your  life  to 
medical  science  and  sacred  literature,  so  that  you  may  be  well  furnished  for  the 
whole  scope  of  human  life,  which  is  to  have  a  healthy  soul  in  a  healthy  body,  and 
I  know  that  you  have  already  laid  the  foundations  of  tlu>e  studies,  and  there 
will  be  always  opportunity  to  continue  the  building;  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  yuu 
may,  with  great  advantage,  give  some  years  of  your  yet  flourishing  youth  to 
huuian*^  letters  and  liberal  studies.  *  **  *  It  would  be  a  delight,  my  dear  Mar- 
garet, to  me  to  converse  long  with  you  on  these  matU'rs:  but  I  have  just  been 
interrupteil  and  called  away  by  the  servants,  who  have  brought  in  supi)er.     I  must 
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have  re^ril  to  others,  else  to  snp  is  not  so  sweet  as  to  talk  with  yon.  Farewell, 
my  dearest  child,  and  salnte  for  me  my  most  gentle  son,  your  husband.  I  am 
extremely  glad  that  he  is  following  the  same  course  of  study  as  yourself.  I  am 
ever  wont  to  persuade  you  to  yield  in  everything  to  your  husband;  now,  on  the 
contrary,  I  give  you  full  leave  to  strive  to  get  before  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
celestial  system.  Farewell  again.  Salute  your  whole  company,  but  esi>ecially 
your  tutor. 

Erasmus  on  Sir  Thomas  More, 

A  full  account  of  the  praises  written  of  Sir  Thomas  More  would  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  space,  but  the  following  summary  of  the  merits  of  English  scholars  by 
Erasmus  cannot  be  omitted: 

When  I  listen  to  my  friend  Colet,  it  seems  to  me  like  listening  to  Plato  himself. 
In  Grocyn,  who  does  not  admire  the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge?  What  could 
be  more  searching,  deep  and  refined  than  the  judgment  of  Linacre?  When  did 
nature  mold  a  character  more  gentle,  endearing  and  happy  than  Thomas  More's? 

For  the  more  personal  and  anecdotal  side  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Life  by  William 
Roper,  More's  son-in-law,  should  be  read.  Its  full  title  is:  The  Life  Arraignement 
and  Death  of  that  Mirrour  of  all  true  Honour  and^Vertue,  Syr  Thomas  More. 
It  was  first  published  at  Paris,  1626.  It  is  included  in  the  Pitt  Press  edition  and 
the  Camelot  Classics  edition  of  More's  Utopia. 

Sir  Thomas  More. 
A  fruteful  and  pleasannt  worke  of  the  beste  state  of  a  publyque  weale,  and  of 
the  new  yJe  called  Utopia:  written  in  Latine  by  Syr  Thomas  More,  knyght, 
and  translated  into  Englyshe  by  Raphe  Robynson  Citizcin  and  Goldsmythc  of 
London,  at  the  procurement ,  and  earnest  request  of  George  Tadlowe  Citizein 
and  Haberdassher  of  the  same  Citie.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Abraham  Vele, 
dxcelling  in  Pauls  churchyarde  at  the  sygne  of  the  Lambe,    Anno  1551, 

The  original  Latin  edition  was  printed  in  1516  at  Louvain;  other  editions  were: 
Antwerp,  1516;  Paris,  1516-7;  Basil,  1518. 

The  following  bibliography  I  take  from  Professor  Arber's  reprint,  a  most  satis- 
factory and  valuable  edition. 
English  translations: 

Ralph  Robinson's  translation:  London:  1551,  1556,  1597,  1624, 1639, 1808  (Dib- 

din),1869(Arber). 
Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet:  London:  1684,  1737  (Dublin),  1743  (Glasgow),  1751 
(Oxford),  1753  (Oxford),  1808,  1849,  1850.     With  other  works:  1758  (ed. 
Warner),  1838  (ed.  St.  John). 
Arthur  Cayley  (the  younger):  With  other  works,  1808. 
As  Professor  Arber's  edition  was  printed  1869,  the  following  must  now  be  added: 

1.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby  in  the  Pitt  Press  Series,  Cambridge,  1879. 

2.  Reprint  of  Dibdin'a  edition,  by  Robert  Roberts,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  1878, 

3.  Edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley 

(1)  In  Universal  Library.     Ideal  Commonwealths,  1885. 

(2)  In  National  Library  Series,  1889. 

4.  Edited  by  M.  Adams  in  Camelot  Series,  1890. 

5.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  T.  Lattimer.     English  Classics  for  Schools, 

1891.     Also  1899. 

6.  Re\ised  by  F.  S.  Ellis  (Foreword  by  W.  Morris),  Kelmscott  Press,  1893. 

7.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Lupton.     Clarendon  Press  Series,  Oxford,  1895. 

8.  Edited  by  Robert  Steele.    Temple  Qassics,  1898. 
All  the  above  are  Ralph  Robinson's  translation. 
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Df»rRIl»nON  OV  THE  ITOPIAN   KDUCATION   ; INCLUDES  TECHXTCAL  INSTRUCTION). 

No  ciiize7i  is  triihout  a  ftcieiiee  (i.  e.,  as  we  say,  an  art)'. 

Besides  husbandry  [i.  e.,  tillage]  which,  as  I  said,  is  common  to  them  all,  every 
one  of  them  leameth  one  or  other  several  and  parricnlar  science,  as  his  own  proper 
craft.  That  is  most  commonly  either  cloth  working  in  wool  or  flax,  or  masonry, 
or  the  smith's  craft,  or  the  carpenter's  science.  For  tliere  is  none  other  occupa- 
tion that  any  number  to  speak  of  doth  use  thore.  »  ♦  *  Every  man  learneth 
one  [craft] .  And  nf»t  only  the  men  but  also  the  women.  But  the  women,  as  the 
weaker  sort,  be  put  to  the  easier  craftfl:  as  to  work  wool  and  flax.  The  more 
laborsome  sciences  be  committed  to  the  men.  For  the  most  jiart  every  man  is 
brought  up  in  his  father's  craft.  For  most  commonly  they  be  naturally  thereto 
l>ent  and  inclined.  But  if  a  man's  mind  stand  to  any  other,  he  is  by  adoption 
put  into  a  family  of  that  occupation,  which  he  doth  most  fantasy.  ♦  »  ♦  YeA, 
and  if  any  i)erson,  when  he  hath  learned  one  craft.  l>e  desirous  to  learn  also 
another,  he  is  likewise  suffered  and  -permitted.  When  he  hath  learned  both,  he 
occupieth  whether  he  will:  unless  the  city  have  more  need  of  the  one  than  the 
other. 

The  daily  atudy  of  goml  literature  in  Vtopia. 

It  is  a  solemn  custom  there  to  have  lectures  daily  early  in  the  morning,  where 
to  be  present  they  only  be  c^mstraineil  that  bo  namely  chosen  and  apx)ointed  to 
learning.  Howbeit  a  great  multitude  of  every  sort  of  x)©ople,  both  men  and 
women  go  to  he^r  lectures,  some  one  and  some  another,  as  every  man's  nature  is 
inclined.  Yet,  this  notwithstanding,  if  any  man  had  rather  bestow  his  time  uix>n 
his  own  occupation,  (as  it  chauceth  in  many,  whose  minds  rise  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  any  science  liberal)  he  is  not  lotted,  not  prohibited,  but  is  also 
praised  and  commende*!,  as  profitable  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  nurBin{f  of  infants. 

Every  mother  is  nurse  to  her  own  child,  unless  either  death  or  sickness  be  the 
let.  When  that  chan(;eth,  the  wives  of  the  syphograuntes  "  [magistrates]  quickly 
provide  a  nurse.  And  that  is  not  hard  to  be  done.  For  they  that  can  do  it,  prof- 
fer tliemsclves  to  no  service  so  gladly  as  to  that.  Because  that  there  this  kind  of 
pity  is  much  praised:  and  the  child  tliat  is  nourished,  ever  after  taketh  his  nurse 
for  his  own  natural  mother.  Also  among  the  nurses  sit  all  the  children  that  be 
under  the  age  of  v.  years. 

The  cdueation  of  young  children. 

All  the  other  children  of  both  kinds,  as  well  boys  as  girls,  that  be  under  the 
age  of  marriage,  do  either  serve  at  the  tables,  or  else  if  they  be  too  young  thereto, 
yet  they  stand  by  with  marvellous  silence.  That  v/hich  is  given  to  them  from  the 
table  they  eat,  and  other  several  dinner  time  they  have  none.  ♦  *  ♦  Through- 
out all  the  house  equal  of  age  bo  set  together,"  and  yet  be  mixed  and  matched 
with  unequal  ages. 

Edueaiion  for  all ,  and  in  what  it  consist.'i. 

All  in  their  childhood  be  instructed  in  learning.  And  the  lietter  part  of  the 
I)eople,  both  men  and  women  throughout  all  thoir  whole  life  do  bestow  in  learn- 
ing those  spare  hours,  which  we  said  they  have  vacant  from  bodily  labors.  They 
be  taught  learning  in  their  own  native  tongue.  For  it  is  both  copious  in  words, 
and  also  pleasant  to  the  ear:  and  for  the  utt«rau(*e  of  a  man's  mind  very  i>erfect 
and  sure.  *  *  ♦  Of  all  those  philosophers,  whose  names  Ix)  here  famous  in 
this  part  of  the  world  to  us  known,  befon?  our  coming  thither  not  as  much  a.s  the 
fame  of  any  of  them  was  come  among  them.  And  yet  in  music,  logic,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry,  they  have  found  out  in  a  manner  all  that  our  ancient  philos- 
ophers have  taught. 

Onex>oint  of  inferiority  to  the  trriter's  own  country. 

•  But  as  tlioy  in  all  things  l)e  almost  equal  to  our  old  ancient  clerks,  so  our  new 
logicians  in  subtle  invonti(m8  have  far  passetl  and  gone  beyond  them.  For  they 
have  not  devise<l  out;  of  all  those  rules  of  restrii'tious.  ampHticatious  and  supposi- 
tions, very  wittily  invented  in  the  small  logicals,  which  liere  our  children  in  every 
place  do  loam.  Furthorinore,  they  wore  never  yot  able  to  find  out  the  second 
intentions:  insomuch  that  none  of  them  all  could  (?ver  see  man  himself  in  com- 


"S(.»o  B«x>k  ii,  Ch.  iii,  and  note,  in  Clar.  Pre.s8.  Ed.  ^J.  II.  L\ii)ton). 
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mon,  as  they  call  him,  thongh  he  be    (as  yon  know)  bigger  than  ever  was  any 
giant,  yea  and  pointed  to  of  us  even  ^ith  onr  finger. 

Th e  study  of  natural  ph ilosoph y. 

But  they  be  in  the  course  of  the  Btars.  and  the  movings  of  the  heavenly  spheres 
very  exjKjrt  and  cunning.  They  have  also  wittily  excogitated  and  devised  instru- 
ments of  divers  fashions:  wherein  is  exactly  comprehended  and  contained  the 
movings  and  situations  of  the  sun,  the  moon  and  all  the  otlier  stars,  which  appear 
in  their  horizon.  But  as  for  the  amities  and  dissenfdons  of  the  planets,  and  all  that 
deceitful  divination  by  the  stars,  they  never  as  much  as  dreamed  thereof.  Bains, 
winds,  and  other  courses  of  temx)esta  they  know  before  by  certain  tokens,  which 
they  have  learned  by  long  use  and  observation.  But  of  the  causes  of  all  these 
things  and  of  the  ebbing,  flowing  and  saltness  of  the  sea,  and  finally  of  the 
original  beginning  and  nature  of  heaven  and  of  the  world,  they  hold  partly  the 
same  opinions  that  our  old  philosophers  hold,  and  partly,  as  our  philrvsophers  vary 
among  themselves,  so  they  also,  whiles  they  bring  new  reasons  of  things,  do  dis- 
agree from  all  them,  and  yet  among  themselves  in  all  points  they  do  not  accord. 

TJic  learning  of  Greek  by  the  Utopians.  ' 

In  the  exercise  and  study  of  the  mind  they  be  never  weary.  When  they  had 
hoard  me  speak  of  the  Greek  literature  or  learning  (for  in  Latin  there  was  nothing 
that  I  thought  they  would  greatly  allow,  besides  historians  and  poets)  tlK-y  made 
wonderful  earnest  and  importunate  suit  unto  me  that  I  would  tea<>h  and  instruct 
them  in  that  tongue  and  learning.  I  began  therefore  to  read  unto  them,  at  the 
first  truly  more  because  I  would  not  seem  to  refuse  the  labor,  than  that  I  hoped 
that  they  would  anything  profit  therein.  But  when  I  had  gone  forward  a  little, 
I  perceived  incontinent  by  their  diligence,  that  my  labor  should  not  be  bestowed 
in  vain.  For  they  began  so  easily  to  fashion  their  letters,  so  plainly  to  i)ronounce 
the  words,  so  quickly  to  learn  by  heart,  and  so  surely  to  rehearse  the  same,  that  I 
marv^elled  at  it,  saving  that  the  most  part  of  them  were  fine  and  chosen  wits  and 
of  ripe  age,  picked  out  of  the  company  of  the  learned  men,  which  not  only  of 
their  own  free  and  voluntary  will,  but  also  by  the  commandment  of  the  coun- 
sel [council]  undertook  to  learn  this  language.  Therefore,  in  less  than  three 
years  space,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Greek  tongue  that  they  lacked. 

TJte  three  years'  course  of  Greek  reading. 

They  were  able  to  read  good  authors  without  any  stay,  if  the  book  were  not 
false.  This  kind  of  learning,  as  I  suppose,  they  took  so  much  the  sooner,  because 
it  is  somewhat  allyaunte  [  =  allied ,  kindred]  to  thrm .  For  I  think  that  this  nation 
t(x>k  their  beginning  of  the  Greeks,  because  their  speech,  which  in  all  other 
points  is  not  much  unlike  the  Persian  tongue,  keepeth  divers  signs  and  tokens  of 
the  Greek  language  in  the  names  of  their  cities  and  of  their  magistrates.  They 
have  of  me  (for  when  I  was  determined  to  enter  into  my  iiii.  voyage,  I  cast  into 
the  ship  in  the  stead  of  merchandize  a  pretty  fardel  [=bundle]  of  books,  because  I 
intended  to  come  again  rather  never,  than  shortly)  they  have,  I  say,  of  me  the 
most  part  of  Plato's  works,  more  of  Aristotle's,  also  Theophrastus  of  i)lants.  but 
in  divers  pla<;es  (which  I  am  sorry  for)  unijerfect.  For  whiles  we  were  a-ship- 
board,  a  marmoset  chanced  upon  the  book,  as  it  was  negligently  laid  by,  which 
wantonly  playing  therewith  plucked  out  certain  leaves,  and  tore  them  in  pieces. 
Of  them  that*  have  written  the  grammar,  they  have  only  Lascaris.  For  Theodo- 
ms  I  carried  not  with  me,  nor  never  a  dictionary  but  Hesichius,  and  Dioscorides. 
They  sot  great  stc^re  by  Plutarch's  lx>oks.  And  they  bo  delighted  with  Lucian's 
merry  conceits  and  jc-sts.  Of  the  poets,  they  have  Aristophanes,  Homer.  Euripi- 
des, and  Sophocles  in  Aldus'  small  print.  (5f  the  historians  they  have  Thucydi- 
des,  Herodotus,  and  Herodian.  Also  my  companion.  Tricius  Apinatus,  carried 
\Nith  him  physic  bo<ik.s,  certain  small  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen's  Micro- 
t>  chne  [or  Ars  parva] .     The  which  book  they  have  in  great  estimation. 

The  jyriniimj  of  books  and  making  of  paper  in  Utopia. 

For  when  we  showe<l  to  them  Aldus  his  print  in  books  of  pai)er,  and  told  them 
of  the  stuff  whereof  paper  is  made,  and  of  the  feat  of  graving  letters,  speaking 
Humewhat  more,  than  we  could  i)lainly  declare  (for  there  was  none  of  us,  that 
knew  perfectly  either  the  one  or  the  other )  they  forthwith  very  wittily  [—cleverly] 
conjectured  the  thing.  And  whereas  before  they  wrote  only  in  skins,  in  barks  ot 
trees,  and  in  reeds,  now  they  have  attempted  to  make  paper,  and  to  imprint  let- 
ters. And  though  at  the  first  it  proved  not  all  of  the  best,  yet  by  often  essapng 
the  same,  they  shortly  got  the  feat  of  both. 
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Works  connected  with  the  history  of  education  written  by  Sir  T.  More: 

1.  Here  is  conteyned  the  lyfo  of  J.  Picns,  Erie  of  Myrandula    *    *    *    "With 

dyvers  epistles  and  other  workes  of  ye  sayd  J.  Picns.     (Translated  by 
Sir  Thomas  More. )     (1510?)     4to. 
Reprint  in  the  Tndor  Library'.     D.  Nntt  &  Son.     1890.    4to. 

2.  Lac  Pueromm.     (A  Latin  Grammar  by  J.  Holt,  with  two  epigrams  by  Sir 

Thomas  More.)     (1510?)     4to. 

3.  EpLstolamm  D.  Erasmi    *    *    *    llbri  xxxi.     *    ♦    *    Quibns  adjicinntur 

T.  Mori    *    ♦    *    epistolae.     1643.    fol. 

4.  Epistola  T.  Mori  ad  Academiam  Oxou.  [reproaching  the  University  for  the 

neglect  of  the  Greek  language]     *    *    *    etc.     Oxford,  1033.    4 to. 

5.  Letter  written  by  Sir  T.  More,  concerning  the  education  of  his  family,  to 

Mr.  Gunnel,  their  domestic  tutor,  in  a  volume:  Hints  on  Education.    1821. 
12mo. 

6.  The  Lady's  Monitor;   selected  from   the   writings  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 

*    *    *    Sir  Thomas  More,  etc.     (Six  letters  of  More. )     1825.     8vo. 

7.  Epigrammatica.     Apud  J.  Frol)eniimi.     Ba8ilia>,  1518.    4to. 
Amongst  the  lxx)ks  on  Sir  Thomas  More  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Thomas  ISIorusuud  sein  bortthmtes  Werk  Utopia.    (German  translation  and  bibliogi*apliy) 

by  E.  M.  Oettinger.    Leipzig,  1846. 

2.  Thomas  Morns,  by  R.  Baumstark.    1879.    Freibnrg  in  Breisgau. 

8.  Nisard  <  M.  D. ).    i^tudes  sur  la  RenaisBance.    Renaissance  ot  R^forme.    Erasme,  T.  Moms, 
cto.    1855.    Pt.2,1877. 


CHAPTER  XL 
MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  ABROAD." 

Translated  from  Handbuch  der  Schulhygiene,  Hd  edition,  of  Dr.  Leo  Burgerstein  and  Dr.  Angust 

Netolitzky. 

Conlenfs:  Arjfnments  in  favor  of  medical  inspection— Teachers  shonld  not  act  as  sanitary 
insiHJctors— Physicians  alone  competent— Financial  considerations— Purxx>ge  of  medical  insi)ec- 
tion— Mortality  of  children— Diseases  among  school  children— Insjiection  of  boarding  establish- 
ments—Teacher's sympathy  needed— Medical  inspection  in  Europe  and  America— Regulations  for 
medical  inspection- Permanency  of  pasition  of  school  physicians— Official  or  private  physicians — 
Duties  of  school  physicians— Should  school  physicians  treat  sick  children? 

ARGUMENTS  IN   FAVOR  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  organism  of  children  is  yet,  during  their  school  life,  in  the  full  conrse  of 
development,  and,  consequently,  the  more  sensitive  their  organs  are  the  more 
easily  they  retain  the  Inental  and  physical  impressions  received.  If  the  influence 
of  these  impressions  is  not  watched  and  regulated,  permanent  injuries  may  result. 
Tliis  applies  not  only  to  disturbances  of  bodily  health,  but  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  evil  qualities  of  character  and  diseased  states  of  the  mind. 

As  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  the  causes  of  disease  among  school  children 
are  to  \ye  found  mainly  in  the  long  deprivation  of  freeilom,  the  restricted  benefit 
of  pure  fresh  air,  the  unaccustomed  quiet  position  in  sitting,  the  confined  activity 
of  the  muscles,  and  premature  and  often  protracted  mental  effort.  Although 
rural  school  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  most  deficient  in  hygienic  arrangements, 
still  country  pupils  have  a  great  advantage  over  city  school  children,  in  that  they 
enjoy  in  full  measure  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  is  the  chief  condition  of 
harmonious  physical  development.  For  example,  pupils  of  country  schools  seldom 
suffer  from  myopia,  because  they  are  seldom,  if  at  all,  engaged  outside  of  school 
in  any  work  which  weakens  the  vision.  Diseases  that  occur  in  like  manner  among 
city  and  country  sch(X)l  children  are  mainly  attributable  to  deficient  light,  badly 
designed  seats,  or  unhygienic  appliances  for  instruction,  principally,  however,  to 
insufficient  ventilation  of  crowded  and  closed  schoolrooms. 

The  siinitary  significanco  of  the  exacting  mental  work  implied  in  a  forced  mas- 
tery of  studies  is  not  to  be  underrated.  Generally  the  progress  of  education,  at 
the  present  day.  causes  groat  demands  to  he  made  ui)on  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  each  individual  and.  in  consequence.  pulUic  schools  must  afford  their  pupils  an 
amount  of  knowledge  hardly  required  of  adults  fifty  years  ago.  Unfortunately 
tlie  bounds  of  moderation  are  not  always  observed  in  this  regard.  A  moderate, 
thorough  knowledge  is  not  deemed  sufficient.  The  main  stress  of  instruction  is 
placed  upon  much  knowledge  rather  than  upon  the  development  and  training  of 
the  judgment;  the  memory  is  burdened  with  many  unessentials,  so  that  the 
y<iuthful  brain  accumulates  a  confused  mass  of  superficial  knowledge,  which  is 
quickly  forgotten  after  school  days  are  over.     Inappropriate  methods  of  instruc- 

"  Ar tii.le3  on  similar  topics  in  previou*?  Reiwrts:  "  Medical  inspection  of  schools,"  An.  Rep.  ISl^O- 
IJKX),  rhiKp.  14. p.  82.")-,  '-Mental  fatigue  in  school,"  An.  Rep.  1S9-I-95,  chap.  10, p. 449,  and  An.  Rep. 
1805-90,  chap.  23,  p.  1175;  "  Medical  insi>ection  of  schools,"  An.  Rep.  1897-98,  chap.  30,  p.  1489. 
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tioii  under  nnfavorii])le  cuiiditioiia  may  l)e  the  cause  of  physical  and  mental 
dii^^ase. 

Tho  constantly  increasing  nninher  of  magnificent  buildings  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  hygienic  arrangements  fc^r  instruction,  on  the  one  hand,  are  manifestations 
of  the  gro\ving  cam  for  the  welfare  of  youth  that  deserve  recognition;  on  the  other, 
however,  vigilance  over  other  existing  evils  is  only  too  lax.  The  knowledge  that 
school  buildings  have  well-construe t<^d  seats,  sufficient  ventilation,  and  plenty  of 
light  has  causcnl  inattentitm  and  carelessness  toward  dangers  that  threaten  from 
other  quarters.  If  we  read  the  works  of  O^hn,  Hertel,  Von  Hippel,  Eafcmann, 
Key,  and  others  we  shall  see  that  a  continuous  supervision  of  schools  and  school 
children  is  most  necessary  out  of  regard  for  health.  Myopia  and  scoliosis  are  on 
the  increase;  Bezold,  Bresgon,  and  Schmiegelow  i>rove  that  diseases  of  the  nose, 
ear,  and  eye  often  go  liand  in  hand  with  * '  poor  talents. ' '  Many  diseases  frequently 
spread  in  the  schools  for  a  long  tim?  unrecognized  and  unobserved,  so  that  the 
call  for  prote<;tive  measures  becomes  more  and  more  justified. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  with  hi  recent  years  much  has  been  done  for  the 
promotion  of  school  hygiene.  Though  the  attendant  sacrifice  has  been  great  the 
results  attained  have  Ix-en  commensurate  with  the  effort.  To  quote  only  a  few 
in:  tauces:  According  to  Desguin,  binco  adeciuato  sanitary  precautions  have  been 
taken,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  skin  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
B.^hooLs  of  Belgium,  and  contagious  diseases  liave  not  spread.  Kubom  gives  more 
favt>ra]»le  figures  respecting  myopia  among  the  school  children  of  Liege,  and,  as 
Bolliard  states,  cases  of  a^commcKlation  cramp  are  decidedly  fewer  in  Nantes 
since  hygienic  measures  have  been  taken.  Many  sanitary  improvements  have 
been  effect<^d  rrithout  ahrkhjhifj  or  cvt^n  disturbing  class  instruction,  and  without 
ovcrhnrdcning  teach i  /'.v. 

Most  hygienic  and  ^■anitary  evils  may  be  nearly  always  remedied  or  prevented 
liy  an  intelligent  sK2icrrision  of  school  and  pupils  and  by  a  i>roper  emplo3rment 
of  appropriat(J  prc^cautionary  measures.  A  j^rompt  and  correct  choice  of  these 
means,  howevi-r,  prosuiiposes  accurate  knowledge  and  good  understanding  of  the 
faults  and  deficiencies  to  be  removed  or  supplied.  Far  from  being  perceptible  at 
onci\  hurtful  external  influences  frequently  make  themselves  felt  only  after  a 
loiig  while:  disease  is  not  always  easily  and  quickly  i>erceived  by  the  nonmedical 
eye,  esix'cially  when  it  is  of  slow  development  and  the  first  symptoms  disclose 
themselves  gradually  and  imiK'neptibly.  A  comjirehensive  technical  knowledge 
is  frequently  rc^juired  to  establisli  and  trace  the  coimection  l^etween  these  and  defi- 
nite external  influences.  The  jiJiyaician  alone  possesses  such  knowledge,  together 
with  practical  exjwrience. 

TEACHERS  STIOO.I)  NOT   ACT   AS  SANITARY   INSPECTORS. 

Though  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  in  various  (quarters  that  the  sui)erin- 
tendence  and  regulation  of  the  measure^!?  for  tlie  maint^*nance  of  liealth  in  scliools 
can  ]»e  given  in  charge  of  teachers,  this  view  is  bastnl  upon  a  misapprehension  of 
actual  conditions.  The  carrying  out  of  a  rational  system  of  s<^hool  hygiene  pre- 
8ui)posc*s  comj^rehensive  meth<Hls  of  investigation  and  profoimd  si>e<'ial  knowledge 
in  all  branches  of  the  care  of  health,  which  can  Ik?  attain(Ml  only  by  a  thorough 
study  of  medicine  and  never  by  self -instruction  or  autodidactic  teaching.  The 
examination  of  tlie  eyes,  spine,  palate,  and  heart  of  new  pupils,  the  signification 
of  the  olwer\'ations  made  by  motliers  before  their  children  have  entt»red  school, 
and  tlie  suggestions  and  instructi<.*ns  for  a  proper  individual  physical  treatment  of 
children  presupposes  a  technical  knowleilge  which  one  who  is  not  an  educated 
physi(!ian  d<H*s  not  possess.  Courses  of  hvtures  on  .somatology',  school  hygiene, 
and  the  care  of  health  can  no  more  replace  the  study  of  medicine  than  l>edagogy. 
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which  presupposes  a  long  term  of  practical  experience,  can  be  acquired  dnring 
the  few  lessons  of  a  conrse  at  a  teachers'  institute.  Faulty,  insufficient  medical 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  nonprofessional  and  can  only 
work  harm.  If — and  not  altogether  unjustly — a  uewly  graduated  physician  does 
not  receive  the  full  confidence?  of  the  i)eople  that  may  be  given  to  an  older,  more 
exi>erienced  man,  by  so  much  the  less  can  one  who  is  not  of  the  medical  profts- 
sion  have,  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  a  right  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments of  health  and  the  hygienic  lueasuros  to  be  taken  to  preserve  it.  The  judg- 
ing of  sanitary  questions  is  a  matter  for  physicians,  just  as  questions  of  building 
must,  undeniably,  be  decided  by  architects,  and  those  of  instruction  and  training 
by  teachers.  The  practical  t-est  of  the  value  of  the  poropositions  and  demands 
made  by  i)hysicians  is  an  affair  for  teachers.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  hajipens 
that,  through  excess  of  zeal,  physicians,  as  well  as  teachers,  overstep  the  bounds 
of  their  profession  and  touch  upon  matters  which  they  do  not  fully  understand. 

An  impatient  pressing  forward  on  the  one  hand  and  a  jealous  warding  off  on 
tlie  other  have  disturbed  and  deferred  the  sohition  of  the  question  of  medical 
inspection  in  schools.  The  introduction  of  medical  inspection  has  been  opposed 
on  l)oth  pedagogical  and  financial  grounds,  and,  on  the  i)art  of  municipal  authori- 
ties, out  of  consideration  for  i)os3ible  annoyances  in  administration. 

At  first  certain  educators  expressed  th*^  fear  that  medical  specialists  might  go 
too  far  in  their  demands  and  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  sanitary  factor, 
repressing  mental  development  by  limiting  the  su]>je(*ts  of  instruction,  exercising 
a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  internal  management  with  reference  to  method, 
programmes,  and  home  lessons,  and  diminishing  the  prestige  of  teachers  among 
pupils  and  in  society.  Tliis  prejudice  has  jnelded  to  a  better  view,  since  teachers 
have  been  convinc(^d  that  physicians  have  in  no  wise  undermined  their  authority, 
that  teaching  and  hygiene  (ran  go  hand  in  hand  in  following  out  their  ideal  aims, 
an  1  that  liarmonious  physical  and  mental  development  is  best  promoted  by  their 
CO  operation. 

As  Schubert  has  justly  observed,  the  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  teachers 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  feared  an  additional  authority  might  be  estab- 
li-?hed  which  would  give  rise  to  friction,  mutual  distrust,  and  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. A  dictatorial  attitude,  without  regard  to  pedagogical  demands  and  aims, 
might  occasion  a  confusion,  in  consequejice  of  which  both  health  and  education 
would  suffer.  In  education  the  aims  of  instruction  alone  can  not  determine;  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  children  must  also  be  kept  in  view  and  promoted.  The 
view  of  prominent  educators  is  often  advanced  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  school  to 
promote  the  physical  well-being  of  the  cliildren:  but  for  this  physicians  are  neces- 
sary. Private  study  in  hygiene,  enthusiasm  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  teachers,  can 
not  take  their  place.  Some  questions  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health,  it  is 
true,  are  easily  understood,  but  many  retiuire  si)ecial  medical  information. 

PHYSICIANS   ALONE   COMPETENT. 

In  matters  of  school  hygiene  the  cooperation  of  teachers  is  indispensable, 
though  they  can  not  sn])ply  the  place  of  physicians;  without  the  help  of  the 
teacher,  however,  fruitful  work  on  the  jdiysician's  i)art  is  inconceivable.  To 
gain  this,  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  educators,  who  gave  expression  to  their 
*' aversion  to  l>eing  told  what  to  do  by  a  physician,"  had  to  be  overcome,  end 
teachers  convinced  that  physicians  desire  neither  to  disturb  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion nor  imi>air  the  authority  of  teatihers,  but  only  to  cooi)erat«  in  the  cause  of 
general  education.  A  primary  condition  for  profitable  cooi)eration  is  therefore, 
imquestionably,  the  judicious  choice  of  a  i)hysician  who  possesses  a  quiet,  tactful 
niaimer,  wide  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.    Such  medical  men 
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will  always  act  in  complete  accord  with  teachers  and  not  assume  a  critical  atti- 
tude. Experience  so  far  proves  that  school  discipline  by  no  means  suffers  under 
medical  regulations,  and  that  school  physician  and  school  principal  working  in 
complete  unison  can  together  promote  the  interests  of  education.  In  recognition 
of  these  facets,  the  number  of  fervent  advocates  of  medical  insi)ection  in  schools  is 
increasing  among  influential  teachers.  At  the  present  day  instances  of  jealousy 
of  and  prejudice  against  medical  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  isolated 
and  rare. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  municii>al  authorities  for  opposing  the  installation  of 
school  physicians  show  all  too  clearly  that  administrative  officials  fear  being 
hamiKjred  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  proper  rights  by  sanitary  agents. 

As  late  as  189o,  for  instance,  the  city  council  of  Berlin  rejected  the  motion  to 
inaugurate  measured  for  the  examination  and  supervision  of  the  health  of  school 
children,  for  tlie  reason  that  examhiation  by  physicians  entailed  loss  of  time  and 
great  exjiense,  disturbed  in.struction,  and  implied  a  certain  distrust  of  the  sch(K)l 
board,  and  that,  moreover,  the  condition  of  health  among  school  children  was 
satisfactory,  and  that  teachers  themselves  could  exercise  supervision.  This  view 
has  since  then  changed  essentially  in  Berlin. 

It  is  instructive  to  follow  the  long  struggle  in  Brcslau,  in  which  Dr.  Cohn  has 
been  the  chief  figure.  It  may  l)o  generally  accepteil  that  the  opposition  to  medi- 
cal inspection  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  is  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
pliysicians  may  make  known  damage  of  various  kinds  to  school  buildings,  dis- 
close procrastination  for  years  in  the  treatment  of  sanitary  affairs,  and  occasion 
great  expenditure  of  money,  thus  disturbing  the  quiet  and  ease  of  many  a  town 
council. 

Since  then,  however,  a  large  numl>er  of  cities,  recognizing  the  fact  that  com- 
pulsory education  has  laid  ui)on  them  not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  care 
for  the  hefilth  of  Bcho«^l  cliildren,  have  apjTointed  school  physicians;  cautiously  at 
first,  but  in  more  rapid  succession  as  their  fears  proved  unfounded.  The  distrust 
of  the  medical  i)rofes«on  lest  private  practice'  might  })e  injured  through  the 
nieasare3  taken  by  school  i)hysicians,  and  the  anxiety  of  parents  regarding  med- 
dlesome interference  with  home  education,  have  likewise  proved  to  be  exagger- 
ated and  without  cause. 

Furtliermore,  the  fear  was  entertained  that  me<lical  inspei^tion  in  schools  would 
awaken  and  develop  a  certain  distrust  and  prejudice  among  the  people,  concern- 
ing chiefly  the  authority  of  parents  and  teacliers,  thus  injuring  the  cause  of 
education. 

In  Xonray,  accordingly,  medical  examination  of  school  children  was  character- 
ized as  a  direct  encroachment  upon  family  rights.  Not  only  have  thche  objections 
l>een  estimated  at  their  proper  value  by  i)hysicians,  as  well  as  by  teachers,  in  differ- 
ent medical  congresses  (Paris,  Vienna,  London,  Brescia) .  and  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing medical  inspection  in  schools  asserted,  but  it  has  l)een  also  recommended 
by  the  chief  health  authorities  in  many  States,  as.  for  instance,  by  the  Scientific 
Council  of  Pnissia  (October  21,  18J:<8)  and  tlie  State  Board  of  Health  of  Siurony 
(October  :^0,  1891). 

FINANCIAL   CONSIDERATIONS   OF   REGULAR   MEDICAL   INSPECTION. 

Financial  reasons  have  also  been  advanced  against  the  institution  of  school 
physicians,  still  the  conviction  is  constantly  gaining  ground  that  with  appropriate 
organization  attendant  costs  for  medical  inspection  are  insignificant  compared 
with  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  children,  the  family,  and  the  State,  from  a 
regulated  medical  suporWsion  of  s<'hool  children,  school  buildings,  and  instruction. 

It  is  only  just  that  a  physician,  like  any  other  brain  worker,  should  receive  pay 
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according  to  his  services,  and  so,  in  justice,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  respon- 
sible i)osition  of  school  physician  shonld  be  considered  solely  an  honorary  office, 
and  that  the  duties  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  caprice  of  a  **  nonofficial " 
physi<*ian.  Definite  work  can  be  re(iuire<l  only  of  a  salaried  physician.  The  costs 
of  medical  supervision  of  schools  would  be  moderate  if  in  smaller  communities 
this  were  combined  with  the  munici]>al  health  service,  and  if  in  larger  cities  the 
duties  of  school  physician  were  divided  among  city  physicians  of  the  poor  already 
ax)ix)inted. 

PURPOSK   OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  purpose  of  medical  insi)ection  in  schools  is  to  take  care  that  no  injuries  result 
from  school  attendancKj.  The  importance  of  this  is  best  shown  by  the  results  of 
the  medical  examinations  of  pupils  during  recent  years.  Besides  nearsightedness 
and  curvature  of  the  spine,  headache,  ansemia,  nosebleeding,  nervousness,  mental 
fatigue,  etc.,  are  increasing  to  an  appalling  degree  among  school  children  in  both 
city  and  country.  Moreover  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  close  contact  of  children 
causes  the  rapid  spread  of  infectious  diseases;  and  not  only  the  so-called  children's 
diseases — measles  and  scarlet  fever— but  those  the  spread  of  which  has  in  recent 
years  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  owing  to  attendance  at  school. 

From  the  examination  of  5,100  lx)ys  and  3,200  girls  Schmid-Monnard  has  proved 
that  children  during  their  first  yeai's  at  school  gain  little  in  weight  and  height. 
Acute  disea.ses  occur  particularly  during  the  first  school  year  and  under  unfavor- 
able sanitary  conditions  at  home. 

Chronic  diseases  are  more  frequent  by  5  to  10  per  cent  among  girls  than  among 
lx)ys ;  the  number  of  the  former  suffering  from  amemia  is  twice  as  large  at  the 
close  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year.  Nervousness  and  headache  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  schools  with  afternoon  sessions,  and  increase  in 
the  higher  classes.  The  cause  lies  in  the  greater  amount  of  work,  long  sitting, 
and  the  bent  posture  in  Avritiug,  piano  pla>-ing,  and  manual  work. 

MORTALITY  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN, 

According  to  Pressl,  the  mortality  of  school  children  between  7  and  14  years  of 
age  ranges  between  1.2  i)er  cent  and  0.4  i)er  cent,  being  greater  among  girls  because 
of  their  more  delicate  physical  constitution  and  their  early  employment  in  domestic 
work.  Qeissler  has  calculated  the  mortality  among  31 .690  school  children  between 
7  and  14  years  of  age  (1880-01).     The  results  are  here  tabulated  : 


Cause?*  i)t  dt-Ath. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
each  disease. 


0  to  10      10  to  14 

years  of    years  of 

ngo.  age. 


Diphtheria i  :i").86 

Scarlet  fever !  Ki.17 

Measles 2.  JJ5  • 

Wh<K)pi«g  cough '  .  70  I 

Typhoidfever 1.U2 

Contagious  diseases,  collect! v*»ly '  53. 00 

Consumption  alone * 5.  .'>5 

All  other  diseases '  40. 55 


L5.11 

7.44 

.«7 

.12 

5.35 


88.69 
14.15 
57.16 


Gtol4 

years  of 

ago. 


20.75 
11. 4« 

1.7!) 
.,53 

2.03 


46.48 
8.08 
45.44 


Numberofdeathsfromeach 
dLsease  in  every  10,000 
school  children. 


6  to  10 

years  of 

age. 


22.77 

8.36 

1.43 

.44 

1.22 


84.23 
3.63 
25.76 


10  to  14 

years  of 

ago. 


4. 20 

2.n 

.19 

.(« 

1.52 


8.14 
4.01 
16.21 


13.84 

5.34 

.83 

.25 

1.3S 


21.62 
3.76 
21.14 


According  to  Wiirzburg,  11.8  i>ersons  in  10,000  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years,  the  time  of  life  during  which  a  large  number  of  minors  attend  school,  died 
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of  hibercTilosis  in  Prussia.  These  figures  are  made  more  impressive  by  the  results 
of  thi»  investigations  of  Hertel  and  Key,  as  may  be  seen  fn)m  the  following  table 
prex^unHl  by  Key : 

Pcixt:':iiuge  of  sick  among  arhool  cItiJdrrn,  according  to  age  ami  grade,  ia  Sivprlen, 
Rrh«H)ls.  I     ^rhruJis^  Latin  whooK  Modern  hi^h  sk^liooK 


ClassLM.  I  I.  III.    III.  IV.j  V.  iVIi.VI.  VU,.  VIK  IV.  V.    VL.  VI,.jVIl,.  VIIj. 

Avo:a{7oaKo ll.:n2.:Ji:M  14.3'L).4    l»;.r.;  17.4  I8.3'  19.  iU.r.  l.vr  Ifi.O  17.6  18.7|  1«.5 

Pi*r.;.-utoi'Rk-kp«i)iLs:  |        I        I        I        |                           ^  I  III                   | 

(a.Mvopiu«^x.'liuled:W.4:i7.r»:«     3:.4,'K.<.  .•U.7   :JS.«  40.5  .•W.0:t'.9aJ.7  35.8  31.7.  «i.(\  Jts.C 

(b»Myopiainclude<lJr.64l     «.24S.«.M.'i.6,  4M.7  52.7'  5K.ll  5.S. 5.:j?<.  1 35    :  IJS      39.8  48.4  5-1 

. L  _!._.'__ '  ._L__  L  .._! ^^__  .J L_J _J ! 

Among  oOj)",^?  cliildr«.>n  in  106  lA)ndon  seliooL^.  Warner  found  9,1 ''^  with  menta, 
or  uliysical  defects.  The  Danish  commission,  apiKjinted  at  the  instance  of  Hertell 
found  2U  jwr  cent  unboalthy  boys  among  1G,789  examined.  The  examination  of 
the  pupils  in  the  i)u]>lic  schools  of  Prague  showed  that  -iAH  per  cent  were  near- 
sightid.  l.Ol  piT  C'.'nt  v/ore  hard  of  hearing,  and  5.5  i)er  cent  were  otherwise 
aftUrted.  The  oculist's  examination  of  2,470  school  children  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  11,  in  Berlin,  during  the  years  1897  to  1^99,  showed  that  of  300  between  lo 
and  14  years  of  age,  24  per  cent  i)ossessed  normal  sight,  35.3  i>er  cent  were  far- 
sighted,  25.7  i).»r  cent  uearsiglited,  and  15  per  cent  weak:sighted;  of  the  remaining 
2,17(),  43.9  i)er  cent  pos.r^ssed  normal  A-ision,  29.7  per  cent  were  farsightM,  V\.S 
I>er  cent  nearsight(  d,  and  9.0  per  ctnt  wcaiisighted.  In  Zurich,  of  2,007  new 
members  of  the  first-year  clas.s.  757  were  exiimiued  by  eye  and  423  by  ear  si)f:H:ial- 
ists:  508  were  found  to  suffer  from  abnormal  visini,  304  from  diseases  of  the  ear, 
222  from  astigmatism,  83  from  the  eifects  of  a  nmning  ear,  and  148  from  a  dis- 
eased tympr^num. 

Kraep(din  draw.-  atcentiDU  ti)  the  fact  that  in  school,  children  are  required  to  do 
a  c  ?rlain  fiinount  of  nu'nt  il  work  and  that  no  he^d  is  given  ha  to  whether  the 
yo.ithfr.l  brain  is  able  to  meift  the  requirements.  To  be  able  to  judge  the  capacity 
of  pupils  regarding  the  amount  and  character  of  their  work  other  factors  must 
be  taken  intocon-sideration:  as,  for  instance,  liability  to  fatigue,  cai>acity  for  work 
incrt^ased  by  exercise,  duratii>n  of  working  time,  kind  of  work,  intermissions  for 
rest,  time  given  to  sleep,  all  f;u*tors  which  in  their  combined  physiological  action 
exhibit  a  very  clos*»  rrdation  and  interdependence  on  each  other,  the  establishing 
of  which  is  one  of  thr^  m)st  iuii).)rtant  problems  of  school  superWsion*  In  his 
statistical  inquiries  K^^y  luis  kept  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  relations  between 
length  of  sleep  and  stato  of  liealth.  and  has  compared  the  actual  customary  with 
the  i:eedful  time  for  sl'.^p. 

According  to  Key,  children  from  10  toll  ywirs  of  age  should  have  10  tt)  11 
hours  of  sleep;  from  12  to  V)  year.<.  10  lifurs:  those  14  vtars  old,  9.3  hours;  from 
15  to  10  years.  9  hours:  from  17  to  IS  year.-^,  8.3  hours  if  the  c;:ipacity  for  work 
aTid  endurance  is  not  to  weaken  and  di.^^eases  increase  in  numlx-r. 

Tlii'se  reTuarlrs  substantiate  the  claim  tliat  physicians  alone  can  proTKJrly  judge 
and  appreciat,'  s:initary  ccmditious  of  schools,  and  that  reliable  .statisticiil  material 
for  .jud;cinf(  tht^  infliK^nce  of  school  and  iu-strucfion  upon  tJie  health  of  the  young 
can  Ik?  colh;cted  and  inteii>ret<.Hl  only  by  school  physii'iiins. 

A  sr.iKTvision  of  seh«.»ol  cliildrt»n  out.sid*'  of  scho.)l,of  their  home  conditions  and 
manner  of  life,  is  like\\'ise  n(M*es.-.ary.  Th<'  stali.^tical  iiupiiries  of  Key  concerning 
the  home  relations  of  ll,lir3  sceool  <.]iildren  in  ,S',"'vv?r/?  ".-how  that  58.5  percent 
live  with  tiieir  i)arents:  the  otben;  are  brou.i^^ht  up  in  (►tlier  families  as  boarders, 
and  mo.st  of  tln»se  in  the  higher  cla.ssi.'s  :ire  deprived  of  partntal  cai*e.     How  little 
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attention  is  given  to  ventilation  and  light  in  boarding  honses!  How  overcrowded 
narrow  qnarters  are!  How  often  is  it  necessary  to  seek  redress,  and  call  those 
foster  parents  to  account  who  look  upon  child  boarders  solely  as  a  source  of  rev- 
onne  and  never  think  of  the  duties  they  have  assumed  in  taking  charge  of  such 
children  I 

INSPECTION    NECESSARY   IN   BOARDING    ESTABLISIIilENTS. 

In  Austria  a  ministerial  decree  of  January  22,  1897,  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  ccmditions  in  the  student  quarters  of  pupils  of  Realschulen  (high  schools), 
classical  schools,  and  normal  schools,  which  disclosed  a  multitude  of  sanitary  and 
moral  evils.  By  ministerial  decree  of  December  17, 1897,  the  director3  of  these 
schools,  and  by  the  decree  of  May  10. 1809,  those  of  industrial  and  commercial 
schools,  were  directed  to  draw  up  information  for  boarding  and  lodging  house 
keepers  relating  to  sanitary  and  moral  requirements  resx)ecting  the  rooming  of 
children  with  other  persons,  tlie  supervision  of  them ,  and  the  distribution  of  their 
work.  At  the  same  time  teachers  were  invested  with  the  right  to  require  parents 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  unsuitable  boarding  houses,  and  directors  were 
instructed  to  rcx^ommond  suitable  quarters.  The  suixjrvLsion  of  the  sanitation  of 
students'  quarters  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  officials,  with 
whom  the  directors  are  to  consult.  In  unicm  with  physicians  and  teachers,  local 
authorities  are  to  conduct  regular  inspections  of  students'  quarters.  In  places 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  accommodation  the  erection  of  dormitories  under  the 
directiim  of  teachers  is  to  l)e  promoted  as  much  as  possible.  SiK?cial  attention 
must  l>e  given  to  such  pupils  as  are  obliged  to  remain  in  school  during  the  mid- 
day intermission,  and  all  possible  effort  must  b?  made  to  provide  i>oor  children 
with  warm  food.  Teacliers  are  to  cultivate  and  maintain  concilia t^rj-  relations 
with  ]")arent«  and  their  representatives,  for  the  s;ike  of  the  children's  education. 

Sanitary  insix>ction  must  be  unremitting  in  Ixjarding  institutions,  in  which  par- 
ticularly those  dangers  must  not  be  underrated  which  are  a  result  of  living  and 
sleeping  together  and  supph-ing  fo<Hl  to  large  numl)ers.  For  such  matters,  teach- 
ers alone  will  not  answer;  d«3cisions  must  bo  left  t^  professionally  educated  men. 

Following  the  exiimple  of  France,  where  for  more  than  half  a  century  i*ural 
ori)han  asylums  have  existed,  as  well  as  the  model  of  the  English  "Scattered 
home,*'  the  attempt  has  l)een  made  in  northern  Austria  to  buy  or  rent  country 
houses  and  give  poor,  lionest.  married  couples  a  moderate  stipend  for  bringing  up 
8  or  10  or|)hans  till  their  fourteenth  year  of  age.  The  advantage  of  this  educational 
metlKMl  is  that  children  enjoy,  at  moderate  cost,  family  life  and  a  home  e<lucation 
suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  and  a  fondness  for  agricultural  x>nrsuits  is  awak- 
ened in  them. 

Teachers  and  physicians  arc  unanimously  agreed  that  sanitary  insi)ecti;m  of 
sch(X)ls  is  required  for  the  interests  of  education  itself,  and  that  its  control  can  not 
be  laid  ui>on  the  shoulders  of  teachers  alone.  For  sec(mdary  schools  and  like 
institutions,  the  circumstam^es  must  l>e  considered  that  teachers  are  fully  occu- 
pied ynt\\  their  own  individual  work.  hav(»  not  the  time  to  prescrilx^  and  carry 
out  sanitary  measures  for  schools  and  pupils,  and  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
v/ith  the  W()rk  of  the  medical  profession. 

TlIK   TKACHEK'S   SYMPATHY   NEEDED. 

In  public  schools  t(uichors  and  pupils  obtain  varied  information  on  sanitary 
affairs  fro'u  extracts  in  readers,  enabling  them  to  examine  with  critical  eyes  the 
sanitary  conditions  and  hygienic  appointments  of  their  surroundings.  If,  how- 
ever, this  knowledge  is  to  broaden  and  a  correct  practical  application  is  to  result 
from  suggestions,  teachers  must,  above  all  things  else,  possess  a  deeper  knowledge 
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of  tbo  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene,  and  must  have  their  attention  directed 
to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  salutary  education  of  the  young  from  various 
quarters. 

By  a  thorough  study  of  hygiene,  which  in  accordance  with  the  views  repeatedly 
expressed  at  teachers'  met^tings  in  Gei^nauy  should  hold  a  fitting  place  in  any 
curriculum  and  be  a  subject  for  examination,  candidates  for  teachers,  it  is  true, 
learn  to  know  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  hygienic  measures,  but  do  not 
acquire  the  ability  to  undertake  complicated  investigations  indei)endently,  or  even 
to  institute  proper  sanitary  measures.  The  opinion  of  Altschul  must  be  indorsed 
that  '*an  understanding  of  hygienic  regulations  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
X)ower  to  make  such  regulations.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  readily  conceded  that  sanitary  in.sp(»ction  in 
schools  can  prove  beneficial  only  when  physicians  are  in  sj-mpathy  with  teachers, 
remain  in  constant  c^)mmunication  with  them,  and  act  in  concert  with  them. 
That  the  care  of  health  lays  a  great  duty  upon  teachers,  without  the  fulfillment 
of  which  the  ideal  end  (ran  never  be  attiiiued,  is  self-evident.  Who  better  than 
teachers  can  draw  physicians'  attention  at  the  proper  time  to  abnormal  indica- 
tions among  pupils,  to  hardness  of  hearing,  slow  understanding,  etc.?  Who  is 
more  reliable  than  the  teacher  for  the  daily  regulation  of  the  temperature,  venti- 
lation, heating,  and  cleaning  of  schoolrooms?  To  whom  can  the  young  bo  better 
intrusted  on  excursions  for  study,  during  recreation  at  school,  etc.,  than  to 
teachers? 

To  keep  the  uniform  direction  of  schools  undisturbed  the  physician  can  not  be 
intrusted — except  in  case  of  protecttive  measures  against  threatened  danger  from 
infe(!tious  diseases — with  the  right  of  independently  directing  sanitary  measures. 
On  the  other  hand,  school  authorities  can  not  dispense  with  his  coojieration  in 
matters  of  health,  and  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  consult  him  in  all  affairs  i)er- 
taining  to  hygiene,  and  for  this  reason  make  him  a  member  of  the  board. 

MEDICAL   INSPECTION    IN   EUROPE   AND   AMERICA. 

To  siitisfy  the  needs  of  regulateil  sanitary  insi)ection  of  s<'hools,  the  different 
states  of  Europe  and  America  have  adopted  different  measures  according  to  Icx^ 
conditions. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Pettjr  Frank,  of  Austria^ 
coiLsidered  the  fittings  for  sch(K)ls  and  the  instruction  in  his  System  of  a  Com- 
plete Mediciil  Police;  in  Swudrn  in  1833  the  number  of  lessons  was  diminished 
for  reasons  of  health.  In  the  year  1809  medical  inspection  in  schools  was  dis- 
cus.se<l  at  the  scientific  congress  at  Innsbruck,  and  was  repeatedly  brought  up  at 
later  meetings.  One  of  the  most  fervent  advocates  for  me<lical  inspection  in 
schcM)ls  is  Dr.  Cohn,  of  Dreslau.  In  Wuj'fenibi^rg  the  medical  examination  of 
pupils  was  in  1875  given  in  charge  of  the  superior  district  physicians.  Sch(X)l 
physicians  were  sul>sequently  apiwinted  in  different  cities  of  Swcileti,  Austria-Hun- 
gar//,  France,  Egypt,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  present  stiitus  of  sanitary  and 
hygienic  sui)ervision  of  schools  in  various  c'>untries  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  notes: 

Since  1S82  in  Cairo,  E<jupt,  a  school  physician  has  been  employed  at  a  salary  of  12,^0)  francs, 
Ix'sides  two  assistants  witli  «i<:h  a  salary  of  ;{,ttO  francs,  having  the  supervision  of  5,(X)0  pupils. 

In  the  UniUd  Staffs  the  signiflc^nce  ot  schocjl  hygiene  for  the  common  welfare  has  hoen  more 
and  more  re<:ognized  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  1879,  under  Director 
Sargent. 

Medical  inspection  has  been  introduced  into  the  sc*hools  of  Boston  (1890),  PhilaiMphia  (1892), 
Chicac/o  {liUMi),  and  Xew  York  (1897).  As  a  rule,  one  physician  is  apix)iut«Ml  for  1,000  children,  so 
that  New  York,  for  instance,  has  alwut  300  such  physicians.  S<*hools  are  daily  Inspected  by 
these,  the  children  indicated  by  the  teachers  examined,  the  sick  and  susjxKited  sent  home,  the 
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abeent  looked  up  at  home  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  their  sickneaa,  without  the  physicians 
encroaching  ui)on  the  rights  of  homo  or  the  family  physician. 

Boston  is  divided  into  55  schotil  districts,  ea<-h  with  4  school  buildings  and  about  1,4<jO  pupils. 
A  physician  with  a  salary  of  $1,000  is  appointed  for  each  district.  Besides  the  functions  men- 
tioned, his  duty  is  to  assure  himself  that  the  prescribed  isolation  of  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever  has  l>een  effected,  and  to  see  that  the  regulations  for  disinfection  are  observed.  In 
one  year  among  14,6GG  children  examined  9,188  were  found  to  be  sick  and  413  suspected  of 
infection. 

In  Chile  in  1888  the  sui)ervision  of  BchooLs  was  intrusted  to  a  provincial  council  iucludlng  a 
physician  as  moml^or,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  sanitary  affairs  was  given  in  charge  of  a 
suiKjrior  board  of  public  health  composed  of  seven  members. 

School  physicians  in  Chile  are  required  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  month,  inspect  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  building  and  surroundings,  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of 
health  among  the  children,  make  note  of  their  observations,  and  hand  in  a  monthly  report. 
The  teachers  are  advivsed  to  give  physicians  all  i^ossiblo  support. 

A  special  interest  in  the  introduction  of  medical  inspection  in  schools  has  been  manifested 
in  Argent  inn,  where  Coui  with  two  colleagues  gave  his  services  gratis  until  the  educational 
law  of  1884  was  passed,  whereby  the  supervision  of  schools  was  legally  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
medical  sui)erintendent,  who  publishes  his  observations  regularly  and  delivers  lectures  on 
the  principles  of  hygriene.  BneuoH  Ayrcs  has  three  school  physicians  with  three  assistants  and 
one  secretary.  In  the  province  Entre-Rios,  consequent  upon  the  legal  Introduction  of  medical 
inspection  in  schools  since  1800,  the  one  holding  the  office  in  each  prefecture  is  rwiuircd  to  visit 
the  schools  at  least  once  a  month,  to  enter  results  in  a  book,  to  examine  pupils  under  suspicion 
of  illness,  and  to  give  the  certificate  for  return  after  recovery. 

In  Japan  in  1808  the  minister  of  education  directed  the  nomination  of  salaried  school  physi- 
cians in  all  public  schools,  and  such  were  at  once  appointed  in  Fu,  Hoklcaido,  and  Ken;  only 
places  with  fewer  than  6,(XX)  inhal)itants  are  exempted  from  the  appointment  of  a  school  physi- 
cian. The  nomination  is  made  by  the  governor  and  the  duties  are  defined  by  law.  A  monthly 
visitation  of  schools  is  required. 

In  Europe,  marked  progres.3  has  been  made  in  medical  infti)oction  in  schooLs  within  the  last 
decade. 

In  Belgium  the  city  of  Brussels  first  appointed  special  scho<il  physicians  in  1874,  who  are 
required  to  visit  schools  three  times  a  month.  The  duties  of  the  52  school  physicians  appointed 
in  1890  are  identical  with  those  prescribed  in  Nettcluitel  (Switzerland),  only  that,  in  addition, 
they  are  required  to  see  that  cases  of  infectious  disease  are  isolated  in  the  resi)ective  families  of 
pupils,  and  that  the  regulations  for  disinfection  are  carried  out.  In  view  of  the  favorable 
results,  dentists  and  oculists  were  likewise  apixnnted  to  examine  pupils  regularly.  Similar 
arrangements  exist  in  Antu'iTp,  iMuvain,  Liege,  and  other  cities.  According  to  Delvaille, 
instruction  in  hygiene  is  given  in  85  per  cent  of  the  public  schools. 

In  Germany  medical  inspection  is  differently  organized  in  the  different  States.  In  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemhcrg  since  1892  physicians  in  office  are  refiuired  to  visit  schools  unannounced  and  to 
report  sanitary  defects.  In  Heilbronn  each  pupil  undergoes  a  medical  examination  and  receives 
a  certificate  of  health  ( Grundbuchsblatt)  for  the  whole  school  period,  in  which  are  specified 
general  i)hy8ical  constitution,  height,  weight,  chest  measure,  condition  of  skin,  spine,  sight, 
hearing,  mouth,  nose,  speech;  sugge:stions  for  treatment  in  school;  information  for  parents,  and 
observations  of  tea<hcrs.  In  Pruasia  the  suixjrvision  of  schools  is  confined  to  medical  officials, 
who  visit  them  on  their  regular  circuits  and  report  their  observations  in  prescribed  forms,  for 
which  blanks  are  furnished.  This  measure,  however,  is  limited  only  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  school  buildings.  Many  cities  (Leipzig,  Dresden,  Konigsberg,  Sigmaringen,  Wiesbaden, 
Nuremberg,  Darmi.tadt,  Karlsruhe,  Offenbach,  etc.)  have  introduced  their  own  measures  for 
medical  in.«tix3ction  of  sc^hools.  The  city  of  Berlin  March  3, 1900,  by  ^^y  of  experiment,  appointed 
10  physicians,  each  having  the  oversight  of  2  schooLs,  with  a  salary  of  5C0  marks  ($1^)  for  each 
6ch<K)l.  Their  main  duties  are  to  examine  new  pui^ils  and  those  proix>sed  for  extra  lessons  as  to 
physical  defects;  at  the  request  of  the  s^^hool  committee  to  examine  children  said  to  be  unable 
to  attend  school  because  of  sickness;  to  give  opinions  on  contagious  disease,  and  arrangements 
of  buildings  pivjudicial  to  health.    Similar  laws  obtain  in  Charlottenburg  and  other  cities. 

In  Dreslau  school  physicians  are  appointed  for  three  years  and  must  show  a  certificate  of 
hygienic  study.  They  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  school  committees,  and  have  an  average 
of  2,000  children  each  under  them.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  11  school  physiciansare  appointed, 
each  with  1,000  marks  ($S50)  salary,  and  averaging  1,700  children  each  in  charge.  The  duties  of 
these,  however,  are  only  advisory,  since  they  are  limited  to  examination  of  the  feeble-minded 
and  stuttering,  and  to  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  buildings,  seats,  and  baths,  gymnastic 
games,  new  buildings,  and  renovations.  Wiesbcuien  possesses  a  statute  in  the  law  of  1897  which 
has  been  used  by  many  other  cities  as  a  mo<lel.  Six  physicians  are  appointed,  each  having  a  sal- 
ary of  600  marks  ($L50;,  and  1,000  to  1,300  children  in  charge.  They  make  a  two  hours'  visit  every 
two  weeks,  seat  all  the  newly  admitted  pupils  with  defective  sight  and  hearing,  i)ass  judgment 
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upon  admiasion  to  «mbordinato  branches  of  stndy  (gymnasticH,  Bin^ng),  keep  the  Gmndbachs- 
blfttter,  and  make  annual  reports,  a 

In  the  duchy  of  Miiain^n  Bohool  physicians  are  appointe<l  at  the  public  expense  as  medical 
advisors  to  district  and  city  school  officials;  their  duty  is  to  thoroughly  examine  the  health  of 
newly  admitted  children.  In  Baden  ^  district  phj'sicians  must  insptxrt  schools  once  a  year;  in 
Hesse,  district  physicians  mnke  an  annual  report  ui>on  the  condition  of  health  in  fychools;  in 
Almce-Ijorrainr,  the  schools  arc  officially  inspected  by  physicians  in  office;  in  Meckleiilntrg^  since 
1891,  district  physicians  are  required  to  inspect  institutions  on  their  regular  circuit  of  visits  dur- 
ing hours  of  instruction.  In  Saxony,  di.<3trict  physicians  must  examine  plans  of  construction  and 
suxK'rvise  sanitary  conditions  of  educational  institutions.  Jj^fpziy  introduced  it«  own  system  of 
iUMiJection  in  ISiC.  dividing  the  city  into  15  districts,  each  with  3,0U0  to  4,(J(W  children  and  one  phy- 
sician, with  a  salary  of  500  marks,  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  schools  and  pupils.  Gener- 
ally, in  all  German  states,  school  authorities  regularly  OA>n8ult  medical  officials  when  considering 
plans  for  new  school  buildings  or  renovations,  examining  ^itcs  and  surroundings,  drinking  water, 
ventilation,  light,  boating, and  when  judging  the  condition  of  buildings  and  the  arrangement  of 
schoolrooms  and  studies. 

In  (Jrt'at  Britain^  where  fiui>erintendcnce  of  schools  is  a  local  affair,  individual  cities  haT« 
appointed  school  physicians.  Since  1S89,  the  London  school  board  employs  one  m«dical  school 
officer, 6  who  ija.sHes  uprm  the  sanitary  features  of  i>lanM  for  school  buildings,  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  public  schools,  and  the  physical  qualiflcatious  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession. 
In  Edinburyhy  since  1«92,  schools  are  inspected  by  two  physicians  (one  male  and  one  female). 

KBUULATIONK  P«»ll  MKDIC'AL  INSPBCTION. 

Tht*  first  regulations  concerning  medical  inspection  in  sch»x>Ls  in  France  date  back  to  the  year 
1833;  but  it  was  not  until  1SS4  that  the  city  council  divided  PariR  into  st?hool  districts,  each  with 
13  to  20  classes,  and  a  health  inspector  with  a  t<.'rm  of  office  for  three  years,  appointed  by  tho 
prefect  on  tho  noTnination  of  the  mayor;  the  salaries  of  tho  \i\\  physicians  foot  up  to  10(J,800  francs. 
By  di'creo  of  April  2, 1F«J,  medical  inspection  of  schools  was  completely  organized  and  a  general 
school  iusiHK'tor  apiwintod  who  is  to  assist  tho  suporintendout  of  studies  in  all  measures  that 
affect  the  hygiene  of  pupils  and  schools.  At  tho  c1o3q  of  tho  year  ho  is  roquired  to  make  to  the 
city  council,  through  the  Huperintc»ndent  of  studies  and  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
a  comprehensive  report  on  tho  conditions  affecting  health  in  the  8ch«x>Ls  of  Paris,  based  upon 
the  c»>mmuTiications  of  tho  medical  school  inspectors.  Each  school  physician  in  Paris  has  about 
1,200  ti»  ],W)i)  olcinontary  pupils  in  charge.  At  the  bimonthly  in,»»pectioiw  the  sanitary  condlticm 
of  tho  st^.hool  building  and  its  appointments  must  be  investigated,  sick  children  examined,  and 
the  report  presented  to  tho  administrative  authorities  within  twenty-four  hours.  Every  year 
all  children  10  years  of  ago  are  vaccinated,  and  those  are  selected  who  are  to  be  sent  to  vacation 
8<.';ho<.>l3.  Unfortunately,  Ktx;ondiir>'  schooh*,  lyo6es,  and  gymnasia,  as  well  as  private  schools,  are 
not  s.n>>j<*ct  to  medical  insperrtiou.  By  the  laws  of  Octolwr  JiO,  1S8G,  and  January  18, 1887,  school 
insp^««*tion  was  decreed  for  the  departments;  still  it  wxis  at  first  introduced  only  in  10.  By  the 
law  of  July  15, 18J)2,  tho  communal  physicians  of  the  pcx^r  are  required  to  iusi>o<^t  the  schools  and 
Ijupils  in  tho  provinces,  so  that  now  medical  insi)ection  has  be<.»n  inti*oduced  into  all  the  public 
educatioiial institutions  of  France. 


«Tlio  former  Prussian  minister  of  education.  Dr.  B<isse,  in  1000,addroA^ed  an  order  to  the  vari- 
ous provincial  governments  regarding  tho  introduction  of  regular  medical  examinations  and  tho 
insx>ect  ion  of  all  education^il  institutions.    It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Medical  inspection  in  the  8chot)ls  of  Wiesbaden  has  proved  that  many  infirmities,  disoaflee^ 
and  predisposition  to  disease  are  found  in  children  or  large  <'ities  b< .'fore  their  entrance  into 
school,  which  after  subsiKiuent  retiognition  are  erroiipously  attribut^nl  to  attendance  at  school, 
and  which,  moreover,  imperil  the  health  of  other  pupils.  It  is  of  intert^t  to  learn  the  statooi 
health  of  cliildren  in  rural  districts  bv  means  of  the  medical  examiiialion  of  a  large  number  of 
children  who  either  have  been  justaanJitt*^d  to  ftch«>ol  or  have  attended  some  time,  to  that  it 
may  h-i  judged  from  thofa^^ts  deducted  wh(^ther  permanent  m(»dical  insi><Mrtion  be  necessary  in 
rural  sch(K>lii,  and  Uy  what  extent.  The  pro\'incial  «c.h«H»l  authorities  are  therefore  ordered  to 
selt^t  about  nix  schools  in  <»a<h  county  (Kogierunps-B«'zii'k)  wl»ere  children  about  to  be  admit- 
ted, chos'^n  from  various  gra<les  of  the  population  as  far  as  praiticuble,  shall  >k*  examined  by  tho 
health  oflicer.  oHslsted  by  the  lo<ral  H<rh<»l  insiKH^tor  and  teacher,  to  ascertain  whether  they  may  be 
admitted  without  danger  to  other  pupils,  and  whetlier  they  <ran  attend  all  or  stmie  of  the  classes 
(this  refers  todwpensation  from  gymuoHtic  exercises,  etc.]  without  pn:ju<lioe  to  their  physical 
development.  In  regard  to  the  fii*st  i)oint,  tho  in  vest  illation  shonla  cover  infectious  ana  con- 
tagious diseases,  efq>«H-ially  scarlet  fever,  m»jaflh*s.  wh^xnjing  cough,  and  diphtheria.  With 
r»»gard  to  thestMMmil  t>)int,  the  general  build,  mental  development,  constitutional  diseases,  and 
phj'sical  infirmities  should  lx>  considered. 

Tho  insiKH'tion  of  class  r<Mjms  from  a  hygienic  standjwint  is  likewise  required,  and  the  fol- 
lowing pomts  are  to  l>e  considerc^l:  Number  of  children,  capacity  of  rooms.  I'leanliness,  natural 
and  artificiiil  light,  window  hhad<:»s,  t<.'mnei*Hture,  ventilation  and  heating,  <jondition  of  the  air, 
seats  and  desks  and  other  furniture.  Tue  iusp(»ction  of  sch<x>lhousos  includes  that  of  grounds, 
in  regard  to  drinking  water,  drainage,  and  vicinity  of  factories.-  Ei>. 

''In  ISO-S  two  assistants  to  the  medical  ofllc*er  were  apiK>int«.>d,  and  in  Wtt  three  are  reiMrted, 
two  men  and  one  woman.  In  IWK)  a  standing  sulx^ommitteo  was  constituted  to  sui)ervifle  the 
work  of  tho  medical  officer's  deiwirtment.— Ed. 
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Since  18K8  inBtractions  havo  beon  in  forco  in  Norioay  to  thooffect  that  with  tho  consent  of  the 
local  administration  a  physician  may  inspect  the  health  of  school  children;  but  by  decree  of 
September  24, 1891,  this  re^nlation  was  extended,  so  that  tho  health  of  pupils  must  1>e  medically 
examined  three  times  a  year,  in  May,  Augrust,  and  Di3cember,  and  a  rox>art  drawn  up  in  pre- 
scribed form  by  the  board  of  teachers  and  physician,  who  are  to  give  sx)ecial  attention  to  the 
causes  of  absence  from  school,  headache,  and  f ati^rue.  No  special  Bchool  ph3rsicians  are  appointed; 
medical  inspection  is  in  charge  of  city  physicians,  who  receive  for  this  service  an  increase  of 
salary.  The  first  school  physician  woa  api)ointod  in  1885  in  Hamur,  for  a  public  school  with  TOO 
pupils.  A  law  for  school  physicians  was  passed  May  24,  UJ98,  in  irarsuance  of  which  they  are  to 
advise  teachers  in  all  matters  of  health,  inspect  tho  hygienic  conditions  of  schools,  examine 
pupils,  inspect  during  instruction  in  drawing,  writing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  .work,  examine 
all  communications  from  private  physicians  certifying  illness  and  physical  defects  which  would 
justify  absence  from  school,  and  hand  in  a  report  at  tho  close  of  the  S(*hool  year. 

Whereas  in  most  states  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  a  local  affair,  and  in  great  measure 
dependent  uix>n  municipal  authorities,  in  Austria-Uungary  it  is  a  Stata  institution,  which  is, 
however,  differently  organized  and  doveloi)ed  in  the  two  parts  of  the  realm. 

In  Aiistri(L,  the  supervision  of  schools  is  an  affair  of  the  Stat*;  in  the  different  Ci*own  lands  it  is 
under  the  provincial  councilor  of  eflucation,  in  the  school  districts  under  the  district  school 
boards,  and  in  the  different  communities  under  tho  looal  school  boards.  Though  &x>0(!ial  school 
physicians  are  not  appointed,  medical  insp(M?tion  is  a^Tsured  through  special  regulatiouR. 

In  addition  to  detailed  regulations  concerning  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  8chool^^,  the  min- 
isterial decree  of  June  9, 1873,  directed  that  each  district  school  "board  should  have  a  pormanent 
committee  on  health,  with  a  physician  as  regular  member.  No  general  law  for  medical  inf^peo 
tion  in  schools  exists,  but  numerous  minor  orders  aaiure  tho  influence  of  oScial  physicians  in 
school  affairs.  In  deciding  upon  plans  for  now  constructions  and  alteration-s  local  school  l>oards 
are  required  to  consult  physicians,  and  district  lx>ards  and  the  councilor  of  education  must  obtain 
the  opinion  of  State  health  olficials  before  consenting  to  any  building  project.  State  phvfdcians, 
350  in  number,  exclusive  of  physicians  appointed  by  independent  municipil  authority,  are 
required  by  numerous  regulations  to  insjxjct  schools,  t*)  remc»dy  at  once  existing  evils  and  report 
subsequently  to  school  boards,  to  present  suggestions,  and  to  make  yearly  a  detailed  report  on 
sanitary  conditions.  In  most  all  Crown  lands,  continuing  the  di?velopment  of  sanitarj'  organiza- 
tion, provision  for  medical  school  service  is  <!omx)letely  made  by  the  app')intment  of  district 
physicians,  since  it  is  made  the  spcH!ial  duty  of  tlieso  to  insi>oct  schools.  Moreover,  in  all  larger 
communities  the  forming  of  boards  of  health  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  mayor  is  prcscrilied, 
at  whose  ordinary  Kcssions  phy.sicians  and  teachers  must  be  <ronjoined  as  regular  voting  ni<'mTjers. 

The  duties  of  public  physicians,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  educational  affairs,  con-iL^t  in  tho 
application  of  preventives  against  contagious  diseases  in  school  and  at  the  home  of  teachers; 
in  the  examination  of  children  t  >  bo  excu-sed  from  studies  and  those  suspected  of  contagious 
disea-sos;  in  the  execution  of  regulations  concerning  tho  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  school 
buildings;  in  the  supervision  of  htating,  ventilation,  seata,  et(*.  By  de<Tee  of  the  minister  of  tho 
interior,  February  3S,  1900,  the  ixirtii'ipition  of  public  physicians  in  the  procef^dings  of  boards 
relating  to  construction  of  school  buildini^  was  x)re<j,''rit)o<l  anew  and  made  more  positive. 

Several  cities  lead  in  giving  good  example  in  the  regulation  ot  medical  iuspKJction  in  schools. 
In  Tronpatt,  Frie(Iek\  and  Freiiraldan  (Silesir*-  -".ny  ^ician.^  have  undertaken  the  servic^e  gratis; 
they  insixjct  schools,  ctmsult  with  tr»acher»  on  sanitiiry  nfrii7r.-i  in  qi:arierly  me<itings,  examine 
new  pupils,  watch  over  their  health,  etc.  In  Briinv.  tlio  cit  r  ;  >udc'l1  has  incrcaiv>'l  the  number 
of  sanitary  districts  to  10,  the  number  of  physicians  U*  13,  r.'id  hi :•  confided  totlie5»e  tho  duties  of 
medical  insi)ectionof  stihooLs,  selecting  one  for  special  exam iLiati./:i  .»f  diseascsof  thoeyeandear. 
In  Salzburg^  since  lht>4,  public  iihysicians  examine  tho  physiial  :*nd  menial  condition  of  schoc>l 
children.  In  Vienna,  the  iii^ipection  of  sc:hools  and  tho  p  riodic  i  xaminatit»n  of  pupils  are  in 
charge  of  city  physicians  under  the  direction  of  the  heiid  physician  anointed  by  tho  cit:",  their 
duties  are  defined  by  tho  law  of  May  9,  1895. 

More<Jver,  individual  educational  institutions  apinmit  their  own  physicians:  in  this  resi>ect,  tho 
Therosian  Academy  in  Vienna  (a  boarding  s<hool  conibintd  with  a  classical  high  school )  serves 
asam«xlel.  Ahead  physicim  and  two  nsident  phy.surlans  condmrt  the  medicjil  inspection  of 
this  institution;  games  are  suy)ervis4.Ml  and  adaptinl  to  physii*al  conditions,  and  thepupilHare 
examine*!  at  regular  intervals  by  an  oculist  and  a  dentir^t.  At  tlie  beginning  and  close  of  the 
school  yofir  pupils  iindergo  a  modical  examination.  Besides  a  winter  Imthhouse  with  ^j  tubs,  and 
a  lirge  sumnur  swimming  pool,  which  is  us«m1  for  skating  in  the  winter,  ea<h  dormitory  is  pro- 
vided with  a  .-»hower-bath  uiipanitus.  Tho  infirniiiry  has  74  lH'd:-j,  each  having  'ki  rnln.-  meters  <»f 
air  si)Jice.    For  older  pupils  m'vpu,  for  younger  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  hours  sleep  are  allowed. 

In  Hungary,  tho  oflitx?  of  .school  physiciiui  was  created  by  Minister  Trefort  in  1H85,  and  in  18,^7 
the  first  physicians  were  apj>ointed;  they  are  obliged  to  superintend  the  health  of  Pchool 
children,  inspcK't  the  sanitary  conditions  of  whool  buildings  and  their  api)ointments,as  wellas 
th*^  dwellings  where  pupils  board,  and,  finally,  give  instruction  in  hygiene  in  secondary  schools. 
S<iio{>l  physicians  are  memlnrs  of  the  tea<'hing  corps,  have  a  vote  on  all  questioiLs  of  hygiene, 
and  are  consulted  on  all  matters  concerning  health.    As  certain  proiwiratory  studies  and  oxami- 
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nations  arc  required  of  them,  such  physiciiins  have  as  yet  boon  appointed  only  in  secondary 
schools;  the  lower  schooLs  are  still  without  them.  Some  private  institutions,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Jewifeh  elementary  schools  in  Budapefst,  with  about  1,300  pupils,  have  apix)inted  their  own 
physiciiins,  who  are  required  to  hand  in  semiannual  reports. 

In  Rour.ianiay  by  decree  of  April  5, 1893,  head  statA^  physicians  are  required, either  themselves 
or  in  the  jiersons  of  district  physicians,  to  examine  all  school  children  at  least  once  a  year,  to 
inspect  buildings  with  reference  to  construction  and  api)oiutmont8  (heating,  light,  cleanliness, 
drinking  water,  privies,  etc.),  to  supervise  all  that  touches  in  any  way  on  the  subject  of  health, 
and  to  submit  proi>ositious  to  the  proper  authorities  for  supplying  existing  wants  and  remedy- 
ing evils. 

In  Russia^  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  assisted  by  a  "medical  board' 'composed of  prominent 
physicians,  and  the  minister  of  education  by  a  "medical  department."  The  supervision  of 
health  in  schools  is  in  cliargo  of  school  directors  and  s<^hool  physicians.  A  strong  movement  is  in 
progress  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  medical  in&iK>ction  in  sch<x)ls.  Since  1871  a  physician  has 
been  appoint-od  for  each  secondary  school,  who  not  only  treats  pupils  and  has  a  voice  in  their 
admii^ion,  but  who  is  aiso  re«|uired  to  supervise  sch«x)ls,  pupils,  and  methods,  and  see  i)articu- 
larly  that  gymnastic  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  pupils'  physical  ixjwers.  Since  1887  the  right 
of  vote  ou  sanitary  questions  has  been  granted  to  these  physicians  in  the  sessions  of  dis- 
trict school  boards.  Special  physicians  have  been  apix)inted  for  the  schools  of  various  large 
cities.  Since  1895,  in  Moscoic^  6  physicians  have  l>een  in  charge  of  health  matters  in  the  72 
elementary  schools,  and  since  1888  two  female  physicians  have  been  emiiloyed  at  the  girls'  high 
school.  Besides  their  other  functions,  these  physicians  are  required  to  vaccinate  and  revacci- 
nate,  to  treat  jKxjr  sick  pupiLs  free  of  charge,  and  to  manage  affairs  in  cases  of  epidemics. 

The  exi)ression  "school  physicians,"  in  th»  proi>er  sen-so  of  the  term,  ^vas  first  emi3loyed  in 
Sweden,  though  at  first  their  duties  did  not  comprehend  the  work  done  by  them  at  the  present 
day;  for  in  18(k)  they  we-^e  only  obliged  to  examine  pupils  with  reference  to  exemption  from 
gymnastic  exercise.  In  1874  committees  on  health  were  given  charge  of  the  schools,  especially 
their  ventilation,  and  in  1878  school  physicians  were  required  to  examine  the  health  of  children 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  report  the  results. 

In  Sicitzcrland^  Lausanne  was  the  first  to  establish  an  excellent  school  medical  service.  Phy- 
Bicians  with  definitely  outlined  duties  have  been  appointed  in  iMusatmCy  Zurich^  Baael,  Chaux-de- 
fonds^  MontreuXy  YwrdoUy  Neuch/ltel^  Chur^  and  Nyon.  In  the  Canton  of  Zu<7,  by  decree  of  July 
25,  isUi,  physicians  are  required  to  examine  all  the  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  within  fourteen  days 
after  their  admission,  and  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  ix)lice  regulations  in  cases  of  infec- 
tious disease;  also  the  strhool  hygiene  and  ventilation,  domestic  work,  closing  of  school  during  hot 
weather,  etc.  In  1S9C  the  canton  of  Vaud  promulgated  a  law  concerning  the  care  of  health  in 
public  and  private  schools,  including  directions  for  procedure  during  the  prevalence  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  disinfection,  etc.  In  IIKX)  Freiburg  issued  an  ordinance  relative  to  the  suiJorin- 
tendenco  of  health  in  schools  by  physicians.  In  Geneva,  by  an  ordinance  of  December  24, 1888, 
sanitary  inspection  is  in  charge  of  12  physicians,  who  are  obliged  to  examine  school  localities  and 
pupils  twice  a  year.  In  nujucl  and  Zug  the  instructions  for  school  physicians  have  reference  to 
the  seating  of  pupils  with  respect  to  size,  ixjsition  of  the  body,  and  nearsightedness;  also  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  eye,  oar,  and  voice;  to  intermissions,  course  of  study,  vacations  during  hot  weath- 
er, homo  lessons,  private  lessons,  physical  exercises,  sickness,  dismission  of  children  from  school, 
and  to  the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  appointments  and  the  appliances  of  instruc- 
tion. In  y^ucfultel  school  physicians  are  required  to  keep  constant  watch  over  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  schoolij,  examine  the  plans  for  buildings,  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  light,  ventilation,  and  heat,  examine  the  mental  and  physicfil  condition  of  pupils,  deter- 
mine when  there  is  complete  recovery  from  contagious  diseases,  acquaint  teachers  with  the  first 
symptoms  of  such  diseases,  and  teach  them  first  helps  in  cases  of  accident.  Poor  sick  children 
are  treated  only  upon  request  of  parents.  One  hour  a  week  is  set  aside  for  the  examination  of 
school  localities,  and  one  hour  for  consul  tat  ion  on  matters  ix^rtaining  to  the  service.  Every  third 
semester  a  lecture  is  hold  on  some  subject  of  school  hygiene,  and  once  a  month  a  report  is  made 
to  the  .school  board. 

In  Servia  the  erection  of  schools  is  rogulat-ed  by  law;  in  BeUjrade  special  physicians  are 
appointed  for  the  city  schools;  those  for  high  schools  are  apix)inted  by  the  minister  of  education. 
Instruction  in  hygiene  is  given  in  all  institutions  of  learning  (.Lehranstalten);  at  the  normal 
school  sjiecial  teachers  are  assigned  for  this  study. 

PERMANENCY   OF   TPINURE   OF  SCHOOL   PHYSICIANS. 

A  prime  condition  for  the  successful  and  beneficial  development  of  medical 
inspection  in  schools  is  that  the  position  of  school  physician  ho  permanent  and 
independent.  It  is  only  when  a  physician  is  sure  of  his  position  that  he  can  snc- 
cessfully  oppose  countermovements  in  the  execution  of  well-founded  sanitary 
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schemes.  If  he  proceeds  in  a  tactful  manner,  and  affirms  the  principles  of 
hygiene  without  setting  them  above  those  of  i)edagogy.  all  prejudice  which  may 
yet  exist  against  school  physicians  will  vanish.  With  the  necessity  for  medical 
inspection  once  established,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  physicians  will 
be  voting  members  of  all  school  boards,  and  sanitary  affairs  relating  to  schools  and 
instruction  uniformly  managed  with  the  cooi)eration  of  physicians  or  boards  of 
health. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  who  shall  be  appointed  as  school 
physician.  In  deciding  this  fundamental  question,  regard  must  be  had  as  to 
whether  medic^  inspection  is  to  be  a  i)ermanent  institution  or  whether  there  is 
only  to  be  a  sanitary  sui)ervision. 

If,  as  Dr.  Cohn  desires,  school  physicians  are  to  give  their  entire  energies  to 
school  service,  their  official  duties,  in  case  medical  inspection  is  extended  to  infant 
asylums,  private  schools,  and  kindergartens,  will  leave  them  no  opportunity  for 
private  practice,  for  work  in  legal  cases,  or  for  any  other  subordinate  occupation 
in  the  line  of  their  profession.  To  forbid  private  practice  to  school  physicians,  in 
so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  their  school  duties,  would  not  a<lvance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cause,  for  a  physician  can  only  have  a  full  knowledge  of  his  science  if 
ho  has  the  opportunity  to  test  and  utilize  his  knowledge  by  attendance  on  the 
sick.  It  would  be  contrary  to  humanity  for  physicians  to  be  only  statisticians, 
professors,  and  investigators,  and  not  at  the  same  time  medical  advisers  in  cases 
of  sickness. 

If  physicians  are  to  act  solely  as  school  physicians,  and  extensive  special  knowl- 
edge for  a  thorough  examination  of  eyes,  nose,  ears,  and  teeth  are  required  of 
them,  besides  lectures  on  school  hygiene,  their  appointment  is  apt  to  fail  on  the 
question  of  salary.  Only  a  few  communities  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a 
large  enough  salary  for  the  i)Osition  to  be  desirable.  With  the  requirements  men- 
tioned but  few  children  could  be  assigned  to  the  charge  of  one  person,  and  the 
large  cities  would  be  compelled  to  appoint  a  number  of  physicians  at  considerable 
cost,  whereas  smaller  communities  would  be  forced  to  do  without  them  altogether. 
Trials  in  the  different  cities  have  determined  how  many  children  may  be  assigned 
to  one  physician.  In  no  case  is  it  advisable  for  one  to  have  more  than  1 ,000  to 
1,200  children  intrusted  to  him.  The  fewer  children  a  physician  has  to  supervise, 
the  more  conscientiously  and  the  more  reliably  he  can  fulfill  his  duties;  a  greater 
number  would  cause  sui)erficial  work.  It  is  the  same  as  with  instruction — the 
fewer  pupils  a  teacher  has,  the  better  are  the  results  obtained. 

The  case  is  different  if  the  question  becomes  one  only  of  sanitary  inspection. 
If  (as  the  case  is  in  Austria,  where  there  is  a  thorough  organization  of  the  munic- 
ipal health  offices)  the  sanitary  inspection  of  public  6choc>ls  is  made  directly  by 
public  physicians,  as  a  rule,  in  view  of  the  small  average  size  of  health  districts, 
only  a  moderate  number  of  classes  and  children  fall  to  one  man;  and  even  in 
cities,  where  several  such  physicians  are  employed ,  the  number  of  pui)ils  assigned 
to  each  seldom  exceeds  500  to  1,000,  so  that  overburdening  of  physicians  can  not 
result  and  medical  insx)ection  can  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  State 
sui)ervision  of  the  school  work  of  the«e  municipal  physicians  can  ea.sily  be  effected 
by  the  sanitiiry  Hjwcialists  associated  with  the  district  (Bezirk)  and  federal  authori- 
ties. A  few  communities  have  solved  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  in  that  they 
have  appointed  private  physicians  for  the  minor  duties  of  examinations,  keeping 
the  health  registers,  testing  sight  and  hearing,  i)assing  judgment  on  gymnastic 
exercises  and  games,  yet  have  confided  the  chief  direction  in  all  questions  of 
hygiene  to  special  official  physicians.  This  method  of  procedure  is  to  be  recom- 
mended only  for  larger  communities  with  a  great  number  of  school  children,  and 
then  only  when  regular  meetings  of  the  physicians  are  held  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  head  school  physician,  with  the  school  superintendent  present. 
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OFFICIAL  OR  PRIVATE  PHYSICIANS  AS  MEDICAL  INSPECTOBS. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  communal  physicians  iutrustod  with  the  charge  of 
me<lical  insi)ection  in  schools  will  make  a  8X)eedy  effort  to  acquire  sufficient  i)rac- 
tical  experience  in  school  hygiene  and  the  necessary  training  in  methods  of  exam- 
inr.tion  through  their  own  studies  and  under  the  direction  of  official  physicians. 
The  opposition  advanced  in  many  quarters,  that  not  every  certificated  physician 
is  able  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements,  is  therefore  hardly  well  founded  in 
tlie  majority  of  cases,  and  should  by  no  means  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  tiio  way  of  introducing  school  physicians.  The  fear  of  a  lack  of  adequately 
cduc;itc<l  physicians  is  the  less  justified  at  the  present  day,  since  according  to  the 
course  of  study  re<iuired  in  most  countries  each  member  of  the  medical  profession 
without  exception  can,  and  in  part  must,  actjuire  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  sub- 
si  fiiary  branches  which  qualify  him  for  undertaking  special  examinations  of 
schoolchildren. 

The  appointment  of  female  physicians,  as  has  been  made  in  high  schools  for 
girls  in  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Moscow,  and  other  jjlac^es,  can  meet  with  no  objection, 
if  they  are  ailmitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine  only  after  jiassing  the  same  strict 
examinations  as  their  male  colleagues. 

Tlie  wisdom  of  calling  official  physicians  t')  the  duties  of  public  supervision  of 
mediital  inspection  in  schools  c:in  hardly  ])e  doubted;  th(»  only  objection  that  can 
be  advanc(Kl  is  the  lack  of  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  many  obligations. 
Su('h  an  objt>ction  is  valid  only  in  those  countries  wIi^tc  public  physicians  are  in 
charge  of  extensive  districts,  or  where  tlieir  whole  time  is  claimed  by  forensic 
duties.  The  claim  iwlvanoed  by  the  government  of  Reuss  for  state  medical  sui)er- 
VLsion  must  bo  agretnl  to  in  the  interests  of  a  uniform  administration,  and  for  the 
reasou  that  in  most  countries  the  api)ointmont  of  official  physicians  is  dependent 
uix^u  the  i)ro<;f  of  a  speciiil  knowledge  of  hygiene. 

Tho  minister  of  education  in  Bavand  has  instructed  the  trustees  of  secondary 
schools  to  consult  officiid  physicians  on  jill  siinitary  questions.  In  Austria,  accord- 
ing to  the  pnmsions  of  the  imperial  sanit-ary  law  of  April  ;J0,  1870,  state  physi- 
cians are  required  to  superintend  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools;  moreover, 
according  to  most  local  laws,  each  district  s.;hool  board  miLst  have  a  physician  as 
a  rcjgular  memb(?r,  who  is  to  give  advice  on  all  sanitary  matters,  to  remedy  on 
the  spot  abuses  which  com^j  under  his  notice,  to  insj)ect  schools,  and  submit  propo- 
sition-^  for  imi)rove'neut.  Some  state  school  boards  have  passed  explicit  resolu- 
tions to  that  effer^t.  The  enforcement  of  these  plain  legal  provisions,  however, 
has  as  yt.'t  been  effected  only  in  excel) tional  (*ases. 

DUTIRr;   ()F   S».'H<>(>L   PHYSICIAN. 

Of  what  nature  are  the  duties  of  school  physicians?  It  would  l>e  altogether 
wrong  to  designate  the  medical  treatment  of  school  children  in  cases  of  sickness 
as  the  Imsinoss  of  school  physi(dans.  On  the  contrary,  if  their  position  is  not  to 
14}  undenniiied,  and  if  they  are  not  to  come  in  conflict  with  various  authorities, 
Iht'ir  labors  n:ust.  first  and  foremost,  be  directed  toward  prevention  of  disease. 
Tlir-ir  duties  must  be,  not  to  treat  sick  children,  but  to  pres^Tve  healthy  children 
from  disease'  and  injuries  to  l)ody  and  mind  by  koei)ing  the  agi-7ici(\s  which  caused 
them  at  a  distauc(\  The?  diseases  of  school  children  merrly  give  physicians  tho 
hint  how  and  where  injurious  influences  are  to  be  sought.  If  the  source  of  tho 
eWl  elTects  has  Ijeen  traced,  it  will  not  bo  difficult  for  him  to  make  the  pn)x>er  sug- 
gestions for  modeniting  or  remoAnug  the  disturbing  influence. 

The  work  of  i)liysicians  should  not  run  in  a  fixed  gr<K)ve:  they  must  individual- 
ize, and  above  all  take  local  conditions  into  consideratitm.  Scho<.il  hygiene  in 
cities  retjuires  different  action  on  the  i>art  of  jihysicians  from  that  in  the  coimtry. 
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Though  general  sanitary  conditions  are  usually  better  in  the  country,  because  ci 
purer  air  and  the  fewer  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  children,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  confine  medical  inspection  to  city  schools  and  neglect  rural  schools. 
In  the  same  way  medical  cooperation  in  the  care  of  health  must  extend  to  all 
public  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  to  boarding  schools,  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  lyc6es,  commercial  and  industrial  schools,  and  schools  for  girls  (attended 
exclusively  by  girls) ,  for  it  may  not  be  presupposed  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
these  higher  institutions  are  any  better  than  those  of  elementary  schools.  On  the 
contrary,  thorough  and  intelligent  work  from  a  physician  is  often  especially  nec- 
essary in  such  institutions,  because,  with  few  exceptions,  they  lack  altogether  or 
have  insufficient  medical  cooperation  in  their  management,  though  the  health 
of  teachers  and  pupils  frequently  affords  enough  occasion  for  it.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  enumerate  instances,  as  every  teacher  who  does  not  close  his  eyes 
to  the  simplest  requirements  of  health  finds  instances  enough  in  his  own  building. 
Is  it  just,  for.  example,  that  pupils  should  be  kept  in  schoolrooms  with  doors  and 
windows  closed,  while  teachers  and  their  companions  seek  recreation  in  the  halls? 
Or  is  it  right  that  a  prematurely  debilitated  teacher  should  anxiously  keep  win- 
dows and  doors  closed,  preventing  the  children  from  receiving  a  sufficient  amount 
of  pure  air?  How  often  i3  it  forgotten  that  fresh  air,  together  with  a  proper 
interchange  of  rest  and  motion,  is  the  best  remedy  for  headache,  anaemia,  and 
mental  overfatigue. 

Palatial  school  buildings  and  hygienic  contrivances  of  all  kinds  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  replace  lost  freedom  and  the  deprivation  of  unrestrained  exercise  in 
wood  and  field;  certain  injurious  influences  connected  with  school  attendance 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance  if  the  health  of  school  children  is  to  be  preserved. 
Disease  is  not  always  a  result  of  faulty  arrangement  of  buildings,  but  is  often  due 
to  other  external  agencies. 

Kollmann  states  that  the  pupils  of  the  old  classical  school  of  Frankfort,  of 
which  the  hygienic  appointments  were  faulty,  were  examined  by  a  phjTjician 
before  thoy  occupied  the  new  building;  after  nine  years  of  occupancy  of  the 
new  building  a  recent  medical  examination  showed  the  sad  result  that,  in  the 
meantime,  despite  the  "lx?st  sanitary  appointments"  of  the  new  building,  near- 
sightedness liad  increiised  from  20  to  3*3  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  increasing  strain  on  the  sight  in  mastering  the  greater  immber  of 
studies. 

At  the  24th  meeting  of  the  German  Public  Sanitation  AssfX'iation,  in  Xureni- 
berg,  Schiller  and  Schuliert  formulated  the  demands  of  medical  school  insx)ec- 
tion.     The  duties  of  school  physician.s  should  comprise: 

"I.  The  supervision  of  the  sanitarj'  condition  of  school  buildings  and  their  aj)- 
pointments. 

"II.  The  suiHjrvisiou  of  the  carrying  out  of  regulations  concerning  the  hy- 
giene of  instruction  and  appliances  of  instruction. 

"III.  The  care  of  the  health  of  sc^hool  children  and  aiding  the  public  physicitms 
in  preventing  and  combating  contagious  diseases,  determining  the  phy.sical  de- 
fects of  children  for  the  puri)ose  of  c(^ntinuou3  observation  or  si)ecial  con.sidera- 
tion  during  scho<^)l  hours,  an<l  the  snper\T.sion  of  physical  training  in  so  far  as  it  is 
directed  in  school." 

In  the  developiiu'nt  of  sclux*!  hy^cno  thc.<e  requirements  might  f'^nn  the  skel- 
eton to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  laws  governing  the  duties  of  si'hool  phy?i- 
ciiins. 

From  this  stat<»  of  the  case  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  professional  duties  of  Pch(H)l 
piiysicians  group  themselves  into  three  classes,  to- wit:  (1)  Supervision  of  th<^  san- 
itary conditions  of  school  buildings;  (2)  influencing  as  far  as  iHjnnissible  the  in- 
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struction,  and  (3)  the  supervision  of  the  health  of  pupils.  Key  has  outlined  a 
system  of  medical  inspectioh  and  supervision  of  school  hygiene  based  XLpon  his 
investigations  in  hygiene. 

Comprehensive  and  exhaustive  regulations  for  medical  inspection  were  issued 
in  188.1  and  republished  June  4, 1890,  by  the  council  of  education  in  GKirz,  Gradisca, 
and  Istria,  in  Austria.  Dr.  Altschul  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  questions,  adapted  to 
conditions  in  the  city  of  Prdfjiw,  to  be  used  in  the  sanitary  investigation  of  school 
buildings  and  their  apiJ<)intmouts,  as  well  as  in  the  special  physical  examinations 
of  pui)iL},  following  tho  form  of  which  a  register  for  schools  and  pupils  might 
easily  bi^  arranged  and  kept  constantly  filled  out. 

The  "Russian  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Public  Health"  has  recently 
arranged  a  programme  for  the  investigation  of  the  hygienic  condition  of  schools, 
instruction,  and  pupils,  in  which  all  important  points  are  considered  that  may 
come  into  question  in  framing  instructions  for  school  physicians.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  will  always  hold  good  that  the  school  physician  must  **feel"  the 
extent  (or  scoi>e)  of  his  duties,  and  that  tho  manner  of  their  fulfillment  must  be  left 
to  the  tact  of  this  si)ecialist. 

The  offic>e  of  the  school  i)hy8ician  should  be  mainly  to  advise  and  prevent;  least 
of  all  to  cure. 

The  ad\isory  sphere  of  action  will  include  the  BiUi  and  neighborhood  of  school 
buildings,  materials,  plans  of  construction,  division  into  rooms,  and  interior 
arrangement,  appliances  of  instruction,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  water  sup- 
ply, play  grounds,  baths,  gardens,  places  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  residences 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  Schools  will  derive  an  advantage  only  when  buildings 
are  thoroughly  examined  once  a  year  by  a  physician,  in  company  with  an  architect 
and  the  superintendent,  and  the  ways  and  means  for  remedying  existing  evils  are 
discussed. 

According  to  the  31st  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Medicine  in  Saxony ^ 
all  the  schools  in  Dresden  have  for  several  years  been  visited  by  a  commission 
consisting  of  an  architect,  the  physician  in  charge,  and  the  principal  of  the  school, 
end  notes  made  of  the  deficiencies  noticed.  The  requirements  for  school  build- 
ings in  the  canton  of  Ociieva^  Switzerland,  were  defined  by  the  decree  of  January 
28,  1898.  In  lower  Austria  the  board  of  health  has  defined  the  principles  of  sani- 
tation to  Ik)  observed  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  orphan  asylums, 
educational  institutions,  and  dormitories. 

As  a  preventive  measure,  school  physicians  should  inspect  each  class  room 
frequently  during  the  year,  examine  the  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  spines  of  the 
children,  and  advise  tho  proper  authorities  of  faults  noticed;  devote  their  most  unre- 
mitting energy  and  attention  to  locating  and  fighting  contagious  diseases  and 
disinfecting  schoolrooms  and  dwelling  apartments  in  tho  schoolhouse;  note  down 
their  observations  in  a  book  kept  in  the  school,  propose  measures,  adopt  their  own 
measures  in  pressing  cases,  in  anticipation  of  official  approval,  and  recommend  a 
BusiHjiision  of  school  when  any  danger  is  threatened.  Si)ecial  attention  should  be 
given  t<3  faulty  speech,  bad  i)ositions  of  the  body,  nervous  states,  defects  of  hearing, 
infec^tious  eye  diseases,  nearsightedness,  and  skin  diseases;  also,  whc?n  the  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  is  under  consideration,  to  call  attention  to  unwholesome  fea- 
tures in  it  or  to  its  hygienic  requirements.  The  examination  of  pupils  at  their 
firet  entrance  into  scliool  is  of  tho  utmost  importance;  height,  weight,  nutrition, 
constitution,  the  condition  of  spine,  eyes,  and  ears,  all  imperfections,  and  mental 
conditions  should  be  accurately  determined.  It  would  be  most  desirable  if 
mothers  could  be  present  at  the  first  medical  examination,  since  they  could  give 
the  best  information  as  to  previous  illness  and  could  receive  suggestions  for 
the  treatment  and  bringing  up  of  children  at  home.    In  the  mother's  presence 
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children  would  submit  more  readily  to  examination,  and  more  reliable  data  could 
bo  obtained. 

Dr.  Mangenot  maintains  that  exammations  should  be  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  pupils,  and  that  all  purely  scientific  or  statistical  inquiries,  for  instance,  anthro- 
pological, should  be  forborne  for  want  of  time,  even  though  their  scientific  value 
was  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The  examinations  should  be  simple,  not  complicated. 
When  practicable,  height  and  weight  should  be  ascertained.  A  report  should  be 
made  twice  a  year  and  copies  sent  to  parents.  Professional  confidence  would 
not  be  violated,  since  eye,  ear,  and  nose  diseases  are  inoffensive  and  would  not 
lead  to  any  faultfinding  on  the  part  of  parents.  Remarks  ui)on  syphilis— of  rare 
oc<jurrence  among  children — c^ould  be  made  apart  or  entirely  omitted;  scrrofula 
and  rachitis  could  bo  indicated  by  terms  intelligible  only  to  the  medical  profession. 
Acquainting  parents  with  the  results  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  their  atten- 
tion to  any  evil  for  which  they  could  seek  further  medical  advice. 

Should  these  preventive  measures  prove  unsuccessful,  medical  insjwction,  as  has 
been  already  said,  must  extend  to  the  homes  of  pupils  and  their  manner  of  life 
outside  of  school.  In  this  regard  those  physicians  in  the  country  have  the  advan- 
tage who  as  family  physicians  gain  an  insight  into  the  family  relations  of  pupils. 
Consequently,  thoy  can  judge  better  of  the  influence  of  home,  food,  manner  of 
life,  social  intercourse  with  other  children,  and  habits,  and  can  better  estimate  the 
consequences  of  hereditary  disease  in  families,  etc.,  than  the  school  physicians  of 
cities,  who  as  a  rule  sea  the  children  only  during  a  short  examination.  Disease 
can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  and  explained  when  the  defective  lighting  of  the 
homes  of  pupils,  the  bad  air  in  sleeping  apartments,  the  damp  rooms,  the  wage- 
earning  occupations,  and  the  lack  of  care  of  the  skin  are  known  to  physicians  and 
are  considered  by  them. 

SHOULD  SCHOOL  rHYSICIANS  TREAT   DISEASED  CHILDREN? 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  when  children  are  taken  suddenly  ill  in  school, 
that  school  physicians  should  undertake  to  cure;  wherefore  the  proposition  of  the 
medical  inspectors  of  the  schools  of  Paris  to  provide  district  schools  with  an 
emergency  medicine  chest  containing  a  small  selection  of  medicines  and  liniments, 
and  explaining  their  use  to  teachers,  is  not  altogether  to  be  ignored.  In  Austria, 
in  1895,  the  supreme  board  of  health  indorsed  the  introduction  of  medicine  chests, 
with  rules  for  use  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall.  Repeated  instances  of  their  use- 
fulness are  recorded  in  the  country  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  eating  poisonous 
mushrooms,  berries,  and  plants  (belladonna,  Jamestown  weed) ,  as  well  as  in  cases- 
of  accident  during  gymnastic  exercise. 

No  one  will  disi)ute  that  physicians  alone  should  have  the  right  to  determine 
when  a  child  shall  resume  his  studies  after  recrovering  from  illness,  or  from  what 
studies  he  should  be  excused.  Children  should  be  examined  at  onco  upon  enter- 
ing school,  so  that  defects  may  be  disclosed  and  further  injury  to  health  prevented. 
It  is  also  of  advantage  that  physicians  be  sometimes  present  as  silent  observers 
during  instruction,  so  as  to  watc^h  the  children  without  attracting  their  attention. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  in  the  case  of  general  examinations  formally  announced, 
that  the  subjects  often  assume  forced  attitudes  of  body,  give  wrong  replies  in 
testing  their  sight  or  hearing,  and  so  make  the  results  of  examinations  unreliable. 

It  is  a  further  duty  of  school  physicians  to  consult  teachers  on  imjwrtant  mat- 
ters, to  explain  sanitary  measures,  in  order  to  remove  detrimental  influences  and 
supply  deficiencies.  In  this  respect  it  is  necessary  that  physicians  hold  an  equal 
rank  with  teachers  in  their  assemblies,  that  their  projKJsitions  may  not  lack  a  cer- 
tain authority.    On  the  other  hand,  physicians  should  not  forget  that  their  posi- 
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tion  is  a  coordinate  one,  that  they  must  exercise  moderation  in  their  claims  and 
not  aim  beyond  their  mark. 

The  sanitary  service  of  school  jthysicianH  mnst  be  permanent,  extending  over  the 
whole  domain  of  school  and  throughout  the  whole  year.  Great  difference  of 
opinion  prevailB  with  r^ard  to  the  frequency  of  inspection.  One  insjiection  a 
year  is  not  enough,  because  sanitary  conditions  change  tux^ording  to  the  time  of 
day  or  year,  climate,  tem^ierature,  and  the  occupation  of  pupils.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  to  three  detailed  examinations  of  i>upils  a  month  must  be  acknowledged 
too  many. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  acceptance  of  certificates  from  principals  of  certain  high  schools  and  other 
socontlary  schools  in  lieu  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  freshman  classes 
of  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology  is  becoming  very  general 
throughout  the  country.  The  most  complete  system  of  accredited  schools  is 
found  in  the  Western  States,  where  the  State  universities  are  in  veiy  close  rela- 
tions with  the  numerous  public  high  schools. 

The  methods  adopted  for  the  accrediting  of  schools  vary  in.  the  several  States. 
The  initiative  is  made  by  the  secondary  schools,  and  upon  the  receipt  by  a  imi- 
versity  or  college  of  an  application  from  such  a  school  to  be  accredited,  the  work 
of  such  sclicol  is  examined  and  pass(id  ui)on  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  or  by 
a  special  high -school  examiner  or  visitor  after  ai)ersonRl  insi)ection  of  such  school. 
In  other  cases  blank  forms  of  application  are  furnished  to  the  i^rincipals  of  schools, 
which  applications  are  then  examined  and  passed  ui)on  by  the  faculty  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  they  wish  to  be  ac<*redited. 

NEAV  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATE  BOARD. 

The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  was  organized  at  Boston  on 
May  1 G,  1  U)2.  The  institutions  holding  membership  in  the  board  are  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Boston  University,  Brown  University,  Dartmouth  College,  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  Smith  College,  Tufts  College,  Wellesley  College,  and  Wesleyan  University. 
After  January  1,  1904,  no  certificate  will  l>e  accepted  by  the  above-mentioned 
institutions  from  any  school  in  New  England  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
above-mentioned  board.  The  by-laws  and  rules  governing  the  board  are  as 
follows: 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  name  of  this  board  shall  be  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certifi- 
cate Board.  This  board  is  established  for  the  imrpose  of  receiving,  examining, 
and  acting  upon  all  applications  of  schools  that  ask  for  the  privilege  of  certification. 

II.  Each  college  Ixilonging  to  tlie  board  shall  bo  entitled  to  one  delegate,  whose 
terra  of  ser\'ice  shall  be  three  years. 

in.  The  officers  of  the  board  shall  be  a  president  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  also 
be  tri  fisurer.  They  shall  Ix^  elected  annually  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May,  and 
shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  resi>ective  offices  at  the  close  of  that  meeting. 
Their  duties  shall  be  th<>s«>  usually  attaching  t^  such  i)08ition8. 

IV.  These  officers,  together  with  another  meml^er  annually  elected  by  the  board, 
shall  constitute  an  executive  committee,  whose  duties  shall  be: 

1 .  To  consider  such  measures  Jis  may  l)e  suggested  for  furthering  tlie  objects 
for  which  the  l)oard  is  established,  and  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  board  all  nec- 
essary information  relating  to  such  of  those  measures  as  the  committee  may  deem 
important. 
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2.  To  apportion  the  expenses  of  the  board  iimonp:  the  several  colleges  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  IX  of  the  general  provisions  under  which  the  board  was  organ- 
ized, and  to  direct  the  collections  and  disbursvnient^^  of  the  Iward. 

3.  To  make  an  annnal  report  to  the  board  at  the  regnhir  meeting  in  Maj'. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  annnal  meeting  in  May  shall  be  fised  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Special  meetings  of  the  board  may  be  called  by  the  executive  committee. 

Not  less  than  one  week's  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  meetings  of  the  board,  reg- 
ular and  special. 

V.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  delegate  from  any  college  a  substitute  author- 
ized by  that  college  shall  l)e  understood  to  have  the  full  iiowers  of  delegate. 

VI.  The  amount  due  from  each  college  as  its  share  of  the  exx)ense3  of  the  board 
shall  be  payalde  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year. 

VII.  The  board  shall  make  an  annual  re]X)rt  to  the  several  colleges  represented 
in  it.     Thi^  report  shall  include  the  annual  reix)rt  of  the  treasurer. 

VIII.  A  majority  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Inxird  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  but  no  school  shall  be  appro ve<l  except  by  the  aflfimia- 
tive  vote  of  two-thirds,  and  no  school  shall  be  dropped  except  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  l>oard. 

IX.  Any  college  in  New  England  that  admits  students  by  certificate  shall  l)e 
eligible  to  meml^.er.*«hip  in  the  board  on  accei)ting  in  full  the  rules  of  the  board, 
and  may  Ix)  admitted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  fa<!ulties  therein  represented. 

X.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amende<l  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  board,  regular  or  special. 

RULES. 

I.  The  executive  committee  shall  receive  and  examine  all  applications  of  schools 
to  be  put  on  the  ap'proved  list,  and  shall  x>resent  them  to  the  board  for  action. 

II.  Applications  for  approval  must  be  made  to  the  secretary  uixm  blanks  fur- 
nished by  the  board  and  covering  full  statements  concerning  courses  of  study, 
teachers,  and  equipment. 

III.  Applications  for  approval  shall  be  acted  u]X)n  as  soon  as  prac^ticable  after 
they  are  received,  but  they  must  be  received  before  May  1  in  order  to  be  approved 
for  the  next  college  year.  ' 

IV.  No  school  shall  be  placed  up(m  the  approved  list  unless  it  can  prepare  for 
college  jvccording  to  some  one  of  the  recognized  plans  of  entering  the  colleges 
represtmted  on  this  board. 

V.  No  school  will  be  approved  unless  it  has  shown  by  the  record  of  its  students 
already  admitted  to  college  its  ability  to  give  thorough  preparaticm  for  college,  or 
uidess  it  can  satisfactorily  meet  such  tests  iis  the  board  may  establish  to  determine 
its  efficiency. 

VI.  The  board  shall  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  approval  from  a  8choi>l, 
and  from  such  a  school  certificates  shall  not  afterwards  be  accei)tetl  until  it  shall 
have  again  been  approved  by  the  l>oard. 

VII.  Certificates  coming  from  any  school  approved  by  the  board,  and  covering 
all  the  requirements  for  admission  made  by  any  college  represented  in  the  board, 
shall  be  valid  at  such  college,  and  certificates  that  do  not  so  cover  the  entire 
requirements  shall  be  treated  by  each  college  according  to  the  rules  which  that 
college  establishes  for  such  certificates.  No  certificate  from  a  school  not  approved 
by  this  board  shall  be  valid  for  admission  at  any  cooi)erating  college  tmless  the 
school  lies  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lK>ard. 

VIII.  A  general  W]X)rt  of  the  work  of  pupils  from  approve<l  sc^hools  for  at  least 
one-third  of  their  first  year  in  college  sh^l  l)e  made  to  the  lx)ard  and  such  otlier 
reiK)rts  as  the  lx)ard  may  require,  and  all  complaints  of  insufficient  preparations 
shall  be  made  to  the  lK)ard  \vith  sxKJcificatious  as  to  subjects  and  individuals,  but 
such  complaints  shall  not  interfere  with  reports  to  the  schools  about  students 
entering  from  them. 

IX.  The  list  of  approved  schools  shall  \x>  revised  every  three  years,  and  approval 
shall  1k»  withdrawn  from  s<;hools  that  ^vithin  that  time  have  sent  no  student  to 
any  of  the  colleges  represented  in  the  board. 

A.  The  list  of  schools  approved  l)y  the  board  shall  l>e  published  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  colleges,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  colleges  shall  deem  l>est. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  is  Nathaniel  F.  Da\4s,  LL.  D.,  159  Brown  street. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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ACCREDITING  SYSTEMS  OF   DIFFERENT  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  University  of  Alabama  accredits  any  school  of  a  certain  standard  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  upon  the  written  application  of  the  principal,  submitting  its 
curricnlum.  There  are  23  accredited  or  auxiliary  schools.  The  form  of  certificate 
required  is  as  follows: 

M ,  of county,  a  young years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, having  been  a  student  of for ,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner 

having  pursued  the  following  studies:  ,  which  are  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the  freshman  class  of  the 

course  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  is  recommended  for  admission  into  that  class. 

The  University  of  Arkansas,  on  the  application  from  the  principal  of  any  high 
school,  academy,  or  other  institution,  sends  an  officer  of  the  university  to  visit 
and  examine  the  organization  and  work  of  such  school.  Ui)on  a  favorable  rejiort, 
submitted  in  writing  by  the  visiting  officer,  the  school  is  declared  by  vote  of  the 
fiiculty  duly  accredited  to  the  freshman  class.    There  are  26  accredited  schools. 

Schools  desiring  to  be  accredited  to  the  University  of  California  are  visited  and 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  academic  senate,  upon  whose  rejwrt  the  faculty 
acts.  In  1901  there  were  116  California  schools  on  the  accredited  list.  Certificates 
from  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school  in  another  State  or  country  may  be 
accepted  in  favor  of  a  recommended  graduate  thereof,  provided  said  school  has 
been  examined  and  accredited  by  some  college  or  university  at  which  the  entrance 
requirements  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  University  of  Colorado  furnishes  blank  forms  of  application  to  those  high 
schools  desiring  to  be  placed  on  the  accredited  list.  The  applications  are  consid- 
ered in  full  meeting  of  the  faculty.     There  are  31  accre^lited  schools. 

The  University  of  Idaho  sends  a  representative  to  visit  and  examine  sec^ondary 
schools. 

The  University  of  Illinois  employs  a  high-school  visitor,  whose  duty  is  to  inspect 
the  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  visitor  is  not  sent  to  any  school  not  already 
accredited  unless  a  request  is  made  for  such  visit.  After  inspecting  a  school  the 
visitor  reports  ujion  it  to  the  council  of  administration  of  the  university,  and  upon 
approval  the  school  is  added  to  the  list  of  accredited  schools.  There  are  206 
schools  on  the  accredite<l  list. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana  are  examined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  to  those  that  reach  the  required  standard  a  commis- 
sion is  granted  which  recognizes  them  as  preparatory  schools  to  Indiana  Univer- 
sity.   There  are  176  commissioned  high  schools. 

The  schools  accredited  to  the  University  of  Iowa  are  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  university,  which  employs  permanently  an  inspector  of  high  schools.  The 
accredited  list  contains  124  high  schools  and  19  other  secondary  schools.  There 
are  also  63  other  high  schools  ancj  4  additional  secondary  schools  whose  certificates 
are  accepted  in  so  far  as  their  work  covers  the  requirements  of  the  university. « 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  on  its  accredited  list  113  high  schools  and  5  acad- 
emies. In  addition  there  are  30  high  schools  in  the  State  which  fall  short  of  pre- 
paring for  the  freshman  class  by  not  more  than  the  amount  of  two  terms'  work. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  on  recjuest  of  the  proper  authorities,  designates  a 
committee^  to  visit  a  school  and  report  on  its  condition.  If  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  satisfactory  the  school  is  placed  on  the  list  of  approved  schools  for  a 
perifxl  not  exceeding  three  years,  reserving,  however,  the  right  to  require  another 
inspection,  if  circumstances  seem  to  make  an  examination  necessary.     Graduates 


« Calendar  of  the  University  of  Iowa  for  1901-1902,  p.  17.5 
'•Calendar  of  the  Univei*sity  of  Michigan  for  1901-19ttJ,  p.  65. 
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of  ai)prove(l  schools  are  admitteii  on  the  rocoiniuondation  «)f  the  principal,  made  on 
a  blank  form  furnished  by  the  university. 

Graduates  of  any  Minnesota  State  high  school  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
Sbite  high-school  l^oard  after  examination  by  the  State  high-school  inspector 
api)ointed  by  the  board  will  bo  admitted  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  without 
examination,  provided  (1)  that  the  school  maintain  a  full  fonr-yoar  conrse 
of  high-school  work:  (2)  that  the  applicant  presi-nt  the  i)rin(jipar8  certificate, 
showing  the  satisfactor>'  completicm  of  all  th«j  studies  re(iuired  for  admission 
to  the  desired  university  course.  Graduates  who  are  deficient  in  not  more  than 
three  half-year  subjects  may  be  excuse^l  from  examinations  in  such  subjects 
au  the  enrollment  committee  may  decide.  Any  Minnesota  high  school  or 
ac:?demy  not  under  sujjervisitm  of  the  State  high-school  l)oard,  but  requiring  for 
graduation  a  four-year  course,  ex(»lusive  of  the  crommon  scliool  branches,  con- 
forming essentially  in  distri})ution  of  time  to  the  entrance  requirement*  of  at 
least  one  of  the  university  c(mrses,  will,  upon  application,  l)o  inspected  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  after  favorable  rei'ommendatiou  may  be  accrediUnl,  provided  (1)  that 
tlie  school  1)0  oi)en  to  inspcctiim  at  any  time  by  the  university,  and  (2)  that  it 
take  such  supplementary  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time. 
Graduat(»s  from  schools  in  other  Stat^^s,  whose  diplomas  admit  to  reputable  col- 
k»ges  in  the  StJite  in  which  the  scliool  is  looated,  will  Im  received  subjec*t  to  the 
regulations  that  apply  to  graduates  of  Minnesota  State  high  schools. 

On  application  to  the  University  of  Mississippi  a  committer  of  the  faculty  visits 
schof)ls  desiring  to  be  affiliated.  If  the  work  (if  the  school  is  approved  by  tho 
faculty,  after  a  favorable  reixnt  by  the  committee,  the  name  of  the  school  is 
pliiceil  on  the  list  of  affiliated  st^hools  and  its  graduates  .admitted  on  the  certificate 
of  the  princixMil.    Tliere  are  OS  schools  «»n  the  approved  list. 

Tho  University  of  Missouri  employs  an  *'  Exaiiiin«»r  of  Schools  "  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  bringing  tho  socondary  schools  into  close  connection  with  the  university. 
The  list  of  approved  schools  contains  107  names. 

Tho  insi^ection  of  high  schools  for  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  performed  by 
an  insi)ectorof  accredited  schools  appointed  by  the  l)oard  of  regents.  The  report 
of  the  insi)ector,  together  with  the  official  reports  of  the  schools,  forms  the  data 
on  which  the  university  basics  its  action. 

The  Ohio  Statt^  Univei-sity  inspe(rts  high  schrxds  ihr<»ugh  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  appointed  by  the  president.  Approved  high  schools  must  be  reexamined 
at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  years. 

All  approved  State  secondary  schools  in  Tonnessco  are  accredited  schools  of  the 
University  of  Tennessf^c.  The  brancrhes  re(inired  to  be  taught  in  such  6c:hools  are 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  Ten- 
nessee, history  of  the  United  States,  (Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States. elementary 
geology  in  Tennessee,  elementary  principles  of  agiicrulturo,  elements  of  algebra, 
elements  of  plane  geometry,  elements  of  natural  ^)hilosophy,  bookkeeping,  elemen- 
tary physiology  and  hygiene,  elements  of  civil  government  and  rhetoric,  or  higher 
English.  Practice  shall  be  given  in  elocution  or  the  art  of  six^aking.  Any  other 
high  school,  academy,  or  institution  whose  cour^o  of  study  covers  the  branches 
required  for  admission  to  the  university,  may  Ihj  put  on  the  accredited  list  after 
ai)plication,examinatit)n  by  some  officer  of  the  university,  and  approval  by  the 
fiunilty.  Such  scho^jls  may  offer  Latin,  Gre<*k.  or  other  good  equiv.alents  in  lieu 
of  the  sciences  provided  in  the  secondary  school  crourst\  The  list  of  schools 
acci-edited  to  the  University  of  Tenness(^e  includes  HO  schools  in  Tennessee  and  18 
sc'h(X)ls  in  other  States. 

No  school  will  be  affiliated  by  the  University  of  Texas  before  the  president  or 
some  person  dt^signated  by  him  shall  have  visited  it  and  shall  have  rendered  a 
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report  concerning  its  equipment  and  its  work.  Graduates  of  approved  schools 
are  admitted  on  presentation  of  diplomas.    There  are  93  affiliated  schools. 

The  University  of  Washington  inspects  the  work  of  high  schools  through  a 
committee  of  the  faculty  which  visits  schools  desiring  to  be  accredited.  Gradu- 
ates of  accredited  schools  are  admitted  on  certificate.  The  list  of  accredited  schools 
includes  18  high  schools  and  5  academies. 

Tlie  University  of  Wisconsin  requires  an  inspection  of  accredited  schools  by  a 
committee  of  the  faculty. «    The  accredited  list  contains  the  names  of  220  schools. 

When  a  school  approve<l  by  the  academic  council  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
shall  certify  that  a  candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  studies  requisite 
for  matriculation  such  candidate  will  be  exempted  from  examination  except  in 
the  following  subjects:  Trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  Cicero  or  Tirgil  (as  the 
candidate  may  prefer),  Latin  prose  composition,  Homer  or  Herodotus  (as  the  can- 
didate may  prefer),  Greek  prose  composition,  the  minor  courses  in  French  and 
German,  English,  and  science. 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  students  are  admitted  from  accredited,  affiliated,  or 
approved  schools,  the  diplomas  of  such  schools  are  not  accepted  as  evidence  of  a 
candidate's  fitness,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  princii>al, 
showing  that  the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  studies  required  for 
admission. 

LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS   ADMITTING   STUDENTS  ON  CERTIFICATE. 

The  catalogues  of  the  following-named  institutions  show  that  students  are 
admitted  to  the  freshman  claFs  on  certificate.  In  some  of  the  institutions  included 
in  this  list  an  examination  is  required  in  some  particular  subject  or  subjects,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Cornell  University  an  examination  is  required  in  English. 

Alabav^n. — Alabama  Polyte^-hnic  Institute,  Howard  College,  Southern  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette  College,  University  of  Alabama. 

Arizona. — University  of  Arizona. 

Arka7isas. — Ouachita  College.  Arkansas  Cumberland  College,  Hendrix  College, 
University  of  Arkansas. 

Califortiia. — University  of  California,  Pomona  College,  Occidental  College, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Mills  College,  California  College,  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute,  University  of  the  Pacific,  Pacific  Methodist  College,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University. 

Co/orcrrfo.— University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  State  School  of  Mines,  University  of  Denver. 

Conned icf ft.— Trinity  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College. 

Delaware. — Delaware  College. 

District  of  Columbia. — Columbian  Universit>',  Georgetown  University,  Howard 
University. 

Florida. — John  B.  Stetson  University',  Florida  Agricultural  College.  Florida 
State  College,  Rollins  College. 

Georgia. — University  of  Georgia,  Atlanta  University,  Emory  College,  (Hark 
Univer.sity. 

Idaho. — University  of  Idaho. 

////»o/*N.— Hedding  College,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Blackburn  University, 
Carthage  0)llege,  Armour  Institute  of  Technologj%  University  of  Chicago,  Eureka 
College.  Northwestern  University,  Ewing  College,  Knox  College,  Lombard  Col- 
lego,  Groenville  College,  Illinois  College,  Lake  Forest  University,  McKendree 

aCatalognu  of  tho  University  of  Wisconsin  for  19l)l-180:i,  p.  75. 
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College,  Lincoln  College,  Monmouth  College,  Northwestern  College,  Rockford 
College,  Angustana  College,  Shurtleff  College,  University  of  Illinois,  Westfield 
College,  Whcaton  College. 

Indiana.^lndmna  Univei-sity,  "Wabash  College,  Franklin  College,  De  Panw 
University,  Hanover  College,  Butler  College,  Purdue  University,  Union  Christiaxi 
College,  Univei-sity  of  Notre  Dame,  Earlham  College,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Taylor  University. 

Indian  Territory. — Henry  Kendall  College. 

loica. — Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Coe  College,  Axnity 
College,  Luther  College,  Des  Moines  College,  Drake  University,  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Parsons  College,  Upper  Iowa  Univer.-:ity,  Iowa  College,  Lenox  College, 
Simpson  College,  State  L^niversity  of  Iowa,  Gracoland  College,  German  College, 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Cornell  College,  Penn  College,  Central  College,  Mom- 
ingside  College,  Bucna  Vista  College,  Talxjr  Coll«^ge,  Western  College. 

Kansas. — Midland  College,  Baker  L'niversity,  College  of  Emporia,  Highland 
University,  Kansas  City  University,  University  of  Kansas,  Lane  University, 
Bethany  College,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Ottawa  University,  Kansas 
Wesleyan  Univ(,'rsity,  Cooi)er  College,  Washburn  College,  Fairmount  College^ 
Friends  University,  Southwest  Kansas  College. 

Kenincky. — Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Georgetown  College,  Agricoltnral 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  Kentucky  University,  Bethel  College, 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 

Louuiiana. — Louisiana  State  University,  Tulane  University. 

Maine, — Bates  College,  University  of  Maine,  Colby  College. 

Maryland. — Johns  Hopkins  University,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College,  New  Windsor  College,  Western  Maryland  College. 

Massach  uaetts. — Amherst  College,  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Smith  Col- 
lege, Mount  Holyoke  College,  Tufts  College,  Wellosley  College,  Williams  College, 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester  Pulyte<*huic  Institute. 

Michigan. — Adrian  College,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Albion  College, 
Alma  College,  University  of  Michigan,  Hillsdale  College,  Hoi>e  College,  Michigan 
College  of  Mines,  Kalamazoo  College,  Olivet  College. 

J//M?i<\so^i.— Augsburg  Seminary,  University  of  Minnesota,  Carleton  College, 
St.  Olaf  College,  Hamline  L^niversity,  Macules ter  College,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College. 

Mississipx)i.—RnBX  University,  Millsaps  College,  University  of  Mississippi. 

3//,s«o;/rt.— Southwest  Baptist  College,  Pike  O^llege,  Christian  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Central  College,  Westminster  College,  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege, Missouri  Valley  College,  Park  College,  Washington  University,  Dmry 
College,  Central  Wesleyan  College. 

Montana. — Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arte,  University  of 
Montana,  Montana  State  School  of  Mines. 

Nebraska. — Bellevue  College,  Cotuer  University,  Union  College,  Doane  College, 
Grand  Island  College,  Hastings  College,  University  of  Nebraska,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  York  College. 

Nevada. — Nevada  State  University. 

Ni'io  Hamjjshi re. —Now  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Dartmouth  College. 

New  Jersey,— Rutgers  College,  Seton  Hall  College. 

New  iI/e.rico.— University  of  Now  Mexico,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  I'orA*.— Alfred  University,  Wells  College,  Adelphi  College,  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Hamilton  College,  Elmira  Col- 
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lege,  Hobart  College,  Colgate  University,  Cornell  University,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Manhattan  College,  New  York  University,  St.  John's  College, 
Niagara  University,  Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Yassar  College,  University 
of  Rochester,  Union  College,  Syracuse  University,  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

North  Carolina. — University  of  North  Carolina*,  Davidson  College,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Elon  College,  North  Carolina  College,  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Livingstone  College. 

North  Dakota, — North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo  College,  University 
of  North  Dakota,  Red  River  Valley  University. 

0/t/o.— Buchtel  College,  Mount  Union  College,  Ohio  University,  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity, German  Wallace  College,  Cedarville  College,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Defiance  College,  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Kenyon  College,  Hiram  College, 
Lima  College,  Marietta  College,  Muskingum  College,  Oberlin  College,  Miami 
University,  Scio  College,  Wittenberg  College,  Heidelberg  University,  Otterbein 
University,  Wilmington  College,  University  of  Wooster,  Antioch  College. 

Oklahonui, — University  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Oregon. — Albany  College,  State  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Oregon, 
Pacific  University,  McMinnville  College,  Pacific  College,  Willamette  University. 

Pennsylvania. — Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
Beaver  College,  Moravian  College,  Dickinson  College,  Ursinus  College,  Lafayette 
College,  Pennsylvania  College,  Thiol  College,  Juniata  College,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  Bucknell  University,  Allegheny  College,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Susquehanna  University,  Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Swarthmore  College,  Villanova  College,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Waynes  burg  College. 

Rhode  Island. — Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brown 
University. 

South  Carolina.— College  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  College,  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Wofford  College. 

South  Dakota.— South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Huron  College,  Dakota 
University,  Redfield  College,  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Tennessee. — Grant  University,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Greene- 
ville  and  Tusculum  College,  American  University  of  Harriman,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Cumberland  University,  Washington  College,  Maryville  College,  Car- 
son and  Newman  College,  Roger  Williams  University,  University  of  Nashville, 
University  of  the  South,  Sweetwater  College. 

Texas. — University  of  Texas,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
Fort  Worth  University,  Polytechnic  College,  Southwestern  University,  Texas 
Christian  University,  Austin  College,  Baylor  University. 

Utah. — University  of  Utah, 

Fermow^— University  of  Vermont,  Middlebury  College,  Norwich  University. 

T^r^/i/na.— Bridgewater  College,  University  of  Virginia,  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Washington  and  Lee  University,  Richmond  College. 

Washington.— YeLshon  College,  Washington  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Washington,  Puget  Sound  University,  Whitworth  College,  Whitman  College. 

West  Virginia.— Morris  Harvey  College,  West  Virginia  University.     ■■.■  -v<»k^ 

1  riseons/?!.— Lawrence  University,  Beloit  College,  University  of  Wisconsin,^ 
Milton  College,  Concordia  College,  Marquette  College,  Ripon  College. 
ir^o?/i//<^.— University  of  Wyoming. 
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^lETHODS  IN  USE  OF  ACCREDTTTXa  SCHOOLS. « 
By  Prof.  A.  S.  Whitney. 

I'nit'f mit;/  «»/  ^f^chilJ^lu. 

The  timo  nllottcMl  for  c;>usiderati()n  «;f  this  Mil).ii.'<'t  iioccssjirily  limits  me  to  a 
brief  presentation  of  its  main  essentials.  It  tias  U'l-n  deemed  l)est,  therefore,  to 
confine  the  6coi)e  of  this  pai>cr  to  a  c'<jncise  exi)osition  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  accrediting  system,  the  present  methotls  of  accrediting  scliools,  the  methods 
of  certificating  students,  and  the  general  evaluation  of  the  system  as  conceived 
and  exetnited  primarily  by  the  Ihiivcrsity  of  Michigan,  supplementing  it  with 
reports  of  methods  in  use  in  other  instituticms  when<?ver  sufficient  differentiation 
obtains  to  cause  any  material  mollifications  of  the  plans  L'V«>lved.  I  L^hall  miake 
no  attempt  to  set  the  merits  or  the  demerits  *  >f  the  accrediting  system  over  against 
those  of  the  examination  system  as  ojKjratiug  within  the  territory  covered  by  this 
ass'X'iation.  To  do  so  would  Ije  t<»  transcend  the  bounds  circumst*ribed  by  the 
tojuc  assigned  me. 

The  accrediting  system  liad  its  origin  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  fiu-'ulty  in  1H71  and  confirmed  by  the  lx>ard  of  regents  in  1872 — 
thirty  ycar^  ago.  It  sprang  from  two  appjirontlyantagoinstic  causes:  Firat.from 
an  earnest  desire  on  th(;  part  c^f  the  president  and  members  of  the  faculty  to  cooj)- 
erate  with  sui>erintendents  and  princiiKiL-j  of  high  schools,  with  a  view  to  consol- 
idating, strengthening,  and  elevating  the  entire  system  of  the  State:  and  secondly, 
from  urgent  st>licita,tions  of  supttrintendents  and  i)rincipal3  of  the  leading  high 
S(;ht»l3  of  the  Stiite  for  closer  articulation  with  the  university  as  an  organic  part 
of  the  educational  system,  to  the  end  thrit  ea:  li  institutitm  might  react  ui)on  and 
stimulate  the  other  fur  tlie  l)euefit  <if  (^;ich  and  the  goml  of  the  whole. 

In  the  early  Ijeginnings  of  the  accre<liting  system  a  committee  of  the  facultj', 
ui>ou  special  invitation  of  superiuteiideiits  and  boards  of  education,  annually  vis- 
iteil  the  high  s<:h(X)ls  and  examined  their  courses  of  study,  methotbj  of  instruction, 
scholarship  of  teachers  and  pui)ils,  library  and  hilnia-atory  facilities,  and  i>revailing 
intellectual  and  moral  conditij>ns.  In  addition,  schedules  of  tost  questions,  pre- 
viously prepared  for  use  of  visiting  committees,  were  assignwl  the  various  classes 
and  their  written  answers  submitted  as  cjmfimiatory  e\  idence  of  the  character  of 
the  work  «'u.'comi)lishe«l.  These  findings  vrere  rei)orted  to  the  faculty,  and  upon 
their  character  was  df»t«'rmin(3d  the  future  relationsliip  Ij^tween  each  indi\'idnal 
high  school  and  the  univei^sity. 

As  timo  advance<l  and  the  numlx^r  of  jrchools  seeking  accredited  relationship 
multiplied,  this  system  was  found  burdensome  and  impracticable.  The  profess- 
ors were  too  engrossed  with  their  legitimati>  university  duties  t)  give  sufficient 
time  properly  to  conduct  this  work.  In  cr)n^e(luence  tlie  formal  test  examination 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  term  of  affiliate«l  relationship  wjis  gradually  extended  to 
two  or  tliree  years,  nccording  io  the  excellence  of  tln^  si'hool.  the  university 
always  reser\'ing  the  right  to  reexamine  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  changed 
conditions  might  s(.'em  to  warrant. 

This  system  j^revailed  until  three  yeari^  ag«>,  when  stress  of  numbers,  inadapta- 
bility of  certain  members  of  the  faculty  to  do  the  work  of  inspection,  and  a  desire 
for  greater  uniformity  of  standards  and  methods  neccssit^ited  a  change.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  s  -veral  of  her  sist(;r  institutions,  the  T'niversity  of  Michigan 
]api)ointed  a  special  official  to  take  sole  charge  uf  insi)eciion  and  to  report  his  find- 
ings to  a  so-called  diploma  scho<»l  committee,  composed  of  heads  of  departments, 
\vith  the  president  of  the  university  as  chairman.     This  jdan  of  inspection  now 
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obtains,  in  some  form  or  otHer.  in  connection  with  all  the  great  nuiversities  of  the 
Northwest,  except  the  nniTersities  of  Minnesota  and  Indiana.  The  smaller  iusti- 
tntions  generally  accept  tlie  standards  set  by  the  great  nniversities  of  their 
respective  States. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  as  stated,  has  no  special  high-school  inspector  as 
such,  but  it  attains  practically  the  same  ends  throngh  the  State  high-school  board, 
an  organization  created  by  the  legislature  and  endowed  with  certain  specific  low- 
ers and  duties.  This  board  appoints  the  State  high-school  inspector,  determines 
the  methods  of  examination  and  standards  of  scholarship,  and  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  the  work  of  each  individual  high  school  acc-otding  to  the  findings 
reported.  If  these  findings  are  satisfactory',  the  high  school  is  given  a  bonus  of 
$400  from  the  State  treasury  as  an  aid  and  stimulus  to  further  endeavor  and  is 
placed  on  the  accredited  list.  Students  graduate<l  from  such  approved  schools  are, 
if  properly  recommended,  admitted  without  examination  into  all  the  liighcr 
institutions  of  the  State,  including  the  State  university.  That  the  standards  set 
for  the  high  schools  are  of  a  high  order  is  attested  by  the  fact  tliat  the  president 
of  the  State  university  is  ex  ofi&cio  chairman  of  the  State  high-8ch<.K)l  board. 

In  Indiana  the  methods  of  procedure  are  widely  divergent  from  those  already 
described.  In  that  State  the  inspecting  and  accrediting  function  is  i>erformed 
solely  by  the  State  board  of  education,  the  different  meml:>ers  of  the  board  appor- 
tioning tlie  work  among  themselves.  Graduates  from  the  high  schools  thus 
accredited  or  "  commissioned  "  are  admitted  without  examination,  when  properly 
recommended,  into  the  State  university  and  all  other  high  institutions  of  the 
State. 

As  stated  above,  therefore,  the  field  work  in  connection  with  the  great  univer- 
sitieis  of  the  North  Contral  States,  with  the  exceptions  named,  is  conducted  at  the 
present  time  by  sjiecial  inspectors.  And,  although  representing  different  institu- 
tions, so  systematic  has  the  work  become  that  the  insi)ectors  follow  the  same  gen- 
eral methods  of  procedure,  apply  the  same  general  principles  of  analysis,  and 
seek  the  same  general  ends.  Their  methods  differ  somewhat  in  minor  details,  but 
not  in  essentials.    The  routine  is  practically  as  follows: 

The  insi)ector  \nsits  the  schools  without  previous  notification.  He  learns  the 
X)opulation  of  the  city,  the  total  enrollment  of  the  schools,  the  enrollment  in  the 
high  school,  and  the  numl^er  of  teachers  employed,  both  in  the  grades  and  in 
the  high  school.  He  accjuaint^  himself  with  the  teachers  of  the  high  school, 
in(iuires  concerning  their  academic  and  professional  prei>aration,  the  subjects 
they  teach,  and  the  number  and  average  length  of  their  daily  class  periods.  He 
visits  the  class  rooms,  analyzes  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  endeavors  to  deter- 
mine the  efficiency  of  each  by  noting  his  aim  and  plan  of  lesson,  his  mastery  of 
the  subject,  his  skill  in  ailapting  the  lesson  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  his  pupils, 
his  ability  to  analyze  and  classify  difficulties,  his  power  to  attract  and  hold  atten- 
tion, his  skill  in  the  art  of  questioning,  his  assignment  of  the  lesson;  he  also  notes 
the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  have  attacked  the  lesson,  their  habits  of  thought 
and  study,  and  the  general  spirit  and  progress  of  the  class.  He  examines  the 
course  of  study,  the  text-books  used,  the  library  and  laboratory  facilities;  he 
takes  note  of  the  plan  of  organization,  the  character  and  methods  of  discipline, 
and  the  intelKxtual  and  moral  tone  of  the  school:  and  ho  ascertains  the  average 
size  of  the  graduating  classes,  the  number  of  graduates  attending  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  the  number  now  preparing  for  such  institutions,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  board  of  education,  the  patrons,  and  the  community  to\\'ard 
the  srhool  and  toward  educational  affairs  generally.  Finally,  he  examines  the 
structure,  capacity,  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  school  buildings. 

All  these  facts  and  more  are  recorded  by  the  insi>ector  and  reported  back  to  the 
proper  committee,  or  to  the  faculty,  as  a  basis  for  determining  what  relationshin 
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should  exist  l^tween  llie  lii^li  school  and  the  university.  In  case,  however,  it  is 
a  hii^h  school  seeking  a  rem'wal  of  accredited  i-elationship,  this  report  is  supple- 
mented by  official  records  showing  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  studentfl  repre- 
senting this  high  school  to  pursue  university  work  with  profit.  If  all  the  conditions 
essential  to  a  school  of  high  grade,  as  indicated  by  the  inspector's  report  and  by 
the  scholarship  of  the  students  of  this  schcK)l  attending  the  university,  are  present, 
the  high  school  is  formally  approved  and  placed  on  the  accredited  list;  if  these 
conditions  are  wanting,  the  school  is  re.iect^;d,andthe  reasons  therefor  are  specif- 
ically given  U^  the  proiH?r  authorities.  It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  some  universities,  notably  Chicago  and  niinois,  follow  the  plan  of 
accrediting  by  subjects,  appro"ving  some  and  disapproving  others,  while  the  uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  regar4l  the  high  school  as  a  unit  and 
accept  it  or  reject  it  as  such. 

As  to  methods  of  certificating  students  to  university  authorities,  there  is  much 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  especially  among  those  unacquainted  with  the 
workings  of  the  accrediting  system.  It  is  generally  assimied  that  the  iK>sses8ion 
of  a  diploma  from  an  approved  high  school  oi)ens  wide  the  doors  of  the  university 
to  all  who  may  choose  to  enter.  Such  is  far  from  the  exact  truth.  At  least  four 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before  an  applicant  can  receive  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  university: 

1.  The  applicant  must  have  receive<l  his  preparatory  training  in  an  accre<lited 
high  school. 

3.  The  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  aocreditetl  high  school.  The  univer- 
sity sets  the  stfimp  of  its  di^<app^oval  niton  nonhigh-school  graduates  and  will  give 
them  no  recognition  whatever.  Only  the  finished  high-school  x>roduct  receives 
consideration. 

3.  The  applicant  must  present  a  regulation  certificiite,  furnished  by  the  univer- 
sity and  proi>erly  filled  and  signed  by  the  sui)erintendent  or  princii>al  of  high 
sch(X)l;  this  certifi(!ate  states  that  he  has  completed  all  the  work  required  for 
entrance  to  the  university  and  specifies  the  branches  pursued,  number  of  weeks 
and  of  recitations  i)er  week  devoted  to  each,  text-books  used,  and  the  teac^her's 
eatimjites  of  his  scholarship  in  the  several  branches. 

4.  Tlie  api)licant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the  superintendent,  high- 
school  principal,  or  faculty  attesting  their  l>elief  in  his  ability  to  pursue  imiver- 
sity  work  with  pleasure  and  profit  t'.>  himself  and  credit  to  the  universitj'.  The 
aim  of  this  provision  is  manifestly  to  throw  the  resiM)nsibility  for  his  success  back 
upon  the  high  school  where  it  proiwrly  belongs.  Tlie  school  knows,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  about  the  student,  his  i)<)wer8,  caixtbilities,  and  impulses,  and,  on  the 
other,  all  alx)ut  the  requirements  of  the  university,  and  should,  therefore,  bo  able 
to  judge  accurately  whether  he  is  of  university  material. 

It  should  ho  observed  that  after  the  first  semianimal  examination  of  the  fresh- 
man year  the  records  of  scholarship  attained  by  the  students  thus  recommended 
are  reporteil  back  to  their  respective  high  sch(X)ls,  iind  the  credit  or  discredit,  after 
making  due  allowances  for  changed  ctmditions,  is  charged  accordingly.  So  deeply 
is  the  res»)onsibility  felt  by  high-school  authorities  that  they  are  wont  to  exagger- 
ate on  the  .side  ot  conservatism.  Thiu  is  not  only  the  testimony  of  supenntendents 
and  principals  themselves,  but  it  is  demonstrate^!  by  the  fact  that  every  year 
numl>ers  of  students  who  have  been  refuses!  recommendations  by  the  accivdited 
schools  present  themselves  and  enter  the  university  by  way  of  the  examination 
door.  This  requirement  has  led  not  a  few  high-school  authorities  to  grade  the 
diplomas  granted  to  the  graduating  classes  as  '*  A*'  and  '^B,"  the  former  entitling 
the  holder  to  certificates  of  admission  to  the  university  and  the  latter  withholding 
such  privilege. 

Having  now  briefiy  indicated  the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  accredit- 
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ing  system,  the  methods  of  accrediting  schools,  and  the  methods  of  certificating 
students  to  university  authorities,  there  remains  to  ask  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
system  upon  the  university,  upon  the  high  schools,  and  upon  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, two  features  are  worthy  of  consideration:  First,  the  effect  of  the  system  upon 
scholarship,  and,  secondly,  its  effect  upon  attendance. 

As  to  scholarship,  little  better  can  be  done  than  to  summarize  a  report  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  faculty  appointed  to  investigate  the  standings  of  students 
admitted  on  certificate  as  compared  with  those  admitted  on  examination  for  the 
first  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  accrediting  system.  This  committee  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  examination  records  of  all  the  members  of  the  freshmen 
classes  for  the  period  named,  and  tabulated  the  results  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
sepjirately  the  standings  of  those  admitted  on  certificate  and  those  admitted  on 
examination — a  study  in  vol  N-ing  more  than  1,000' students  and  more  than  10,000 
examinations.  The  committee  refrained  from  examining  the  records  subsequent 
to  the  frei>hman  year,  in  the  belief  that  one  year  in  the  university  ought  to  oblit- 
erate the  main  distinctions  arising  from  differences  in  preparatory  schools.  From 
the  tables  thus  framed  and  classified  the  comniittee  computed  the  i)ercentages  of 
scholarships  from  each  class  by  dividing  the  number  of  examinations  successfully 
passed  by  the  number  that,  by  order  of  the  faculty,  ought  to  have  been  passed. 
The  follo>ving  are  ths  results  obtained: 

Total  numl>er  of  students  admitted  on  certificate 470 

The  percentage  of  scholarship 88. 91 

The  total  number  of  students  admitted  on  examination 574 

The  percentage  of  scholarship 87. 22 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  committee  found  a  slight  balance  in  favor  of  admis- 
sion by  certificate,  showing  that  the  university  was  the  gainer,  rather  than  the 
loser,  by  the  change.  Unfortunately  no  systematic  investigations  have  been  made 
since  that  time.  It  is  our  firm  belief,  however,  that  a  like  investigation  to-day 
would  not  result  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  certificated  student. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  certificate  system  on  the  attendance  at  the  university, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  conversant  with  its  workings 
but  that  it  greatly  increases  it.  This  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  high-school  and 
university  authorities,  of  the  students  themselves,  and  of  high-school  insjiectors. 
It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  from  shortening  and  smoothing  the  pathway 
leading  from  the  high  school  to  the  university  and  from  bringing  them  into  closer 
union  and  sympathy  with  each  other.  Two  illustrations  from  many:  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  inspector  resi)onded  to  an  invitation  to  examine  the  high 
school  in  the  town  of  A.  Ho  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  that  there  was 
no  one  preparing  to  enter  higher  institutions  and  no  sentiment  for  such  prepara- 
tion, but  that  he  desired  affiliated  relationship  with  the  university  for  the  purix)se 
of  creating  and  arousing  such  an  interest.  The  school  was  examined  and  accred- 
ited in  the  usual  way.  This  very  act  seemed  to  arouse  such  ambitions,  and  to 
open  the  d(K)r  to  such  undreamed  possibilities  that  three  students  entered  the 
university  in  the  fall  and  others  went  elsewhere. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago  the  high  sch<x)l  in  the  town  of  B.  was  reexamined 
and  H'jected  after  having  l>een  on  our  ac<;redited  list  for  many  years.  Six  students 
who  were  preparing  to  enter  the  university  on  certificate  were  thus  deprived  of 
the  privilege  and  could  now  enter  only  on  examinations.  Of  these  six,  one  came 
and  wfis  successful;  the  other  five  sought  institutions  of  lower  grade.  The  school 
has  now  been  reorganized  and  has  made  application  for  reexamination. 

But  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high  schools  that  the  crowning  virtue  of 
the  accrediting  system  is  most  marked,  a  fact  wholly  unrecognized  and  unappre- 
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elated  by  the  great  majority  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of 
the  system.  It  has  K'en  deemed  best,  therefore,  to  point  out  definitely  and  spe- 
cifically wherein  the  accreiliting  system  reflects  wpon  and  exalts  the  high  sc^hools, 
even  at  the  cost  of  overlapping  and  repetition. 

1.  Itn  influence  ujxm  standards. — Before  a  school  can  lx»  accredited  it  innst  offer 
all  the  branches  required  at  the  university  for  admission;  it  must  pursue  them 
for  certain  periods  cf  time,  the  minimum  of  which  is  specified;  it  must  give  suit- 
able opportunities  for  library  and  laboratory  work,  and  it  must  attain  a  certain 
fixed  degree  of  IhDrouglmess.  vitality,  and  spirit  of  scholarship.  The  insi)ector 
comes,  backed  by  all  tlie  authority  Jind  influence  of  a  great  university,  examines 
these  standards  according  to  his  definitely  fixed  ideals,  and  reports  back  to  the 
proper  authorities.  Ui)on  this  report  hang  in  a  large  measure  the  reputation,  the 
influence,  and  the  prestige  of  the  schot>l,  and  therefore  a  favt)rable  outcome  is 
highly  prized.  Insi)ectors  are  frequently  requested  by  sui)eriutendeuts  to  examine 
their  schools  unofficially  for  the  sole  puriwso  of  aiding  them  in  marking  and  bet- 
tering tlieir  st^indards. 

2.  Its  inflnencr.  vpou  the  teaching  force. — After  the  insi)ector  has  examined  a 
high  s  •ii(H>l,  as  heretofore  outlined,  comes  the  conference.  Here  ho  explains  to 
the  snTMrint<;ndent  or  principal  the  conditi(ms  as  he  sees  them,  commending  the 
good  r-Tid  p<:)inting  out  the  bad.  He  explains  the  theories  of  the  university,  changes 
in  re  jTurements  for  admission,  and  plans  in  operation  in  the  l)est  high  schools,  and 
he  suf^gests  ways  and  means  for  correcting  deficiencies  and  laying  solid  founda- 
tions for  scholarship.  He  advises  also  concerning  tlie  organization,  the  methods 
of  discipline,  the  courses  of  study,  library  and  laboratory  facilities.  text-lxK)ks, 
and  sui)plies.  Th(j  inspector  listens  in  turn  to  a  statement  of  their  difficulties, 
fears,  hopes,  and  ambitions,  and  aids  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  their  proi)er  solu- 
tion. He  meets  the  teachers  if  neod  Iw  and  gives  them  opportunity  to  ask  for  his 
criticisms,  suggestions,  and  heli),  an  opportunity  of  which  they  freely  avail  them- 
selves. If  the  standards  of  the  scliool  are  only  moderately  satisfactory  or  are  too 
low  to  wan-ant  establishment  of  accredited  relationship,  it  is  placed  on  the  •*  nurs- 
ing list  *'  and  reexamine<l  the  following  year.  If  conducted  frankly  and  sympa- 
thetically the  ccmference  hour  can  be  made  jirodnctive  of  immeasurable  l)enefit. 

3.  Iftt  inflnence  upon  j)wp//.s".— The  influence  of  the  accrediting  system  iipon 
pupils  has  already  lx?en  indicateil.  There  needs  to  l>o  adde<l,  however,  that  the 
opening  of  the  university  door  to  all  x^roperly  accredit'^d  students  is  not  the  only 
Intent  influence  at  work  among  them.  The  repeatrnl  visits  of  the  university 
inspector  are  of  scarcely  less  importance.  They  aron so  among  the  pupils  of  the 
average  high  sc^hool  a  spirit  of  incpiiry  concerning  colleges  and  universities:  they 
set  them  to  thinking  and  to  talking  al>out  going  to  college:  they  intensify  their 
desires  and  stimulate  their  ambitions  to  make  th^  trial.  The  very  fact  that  a 
great  cvlucational  institution  will  send  an  olTicial  to  them  adds  dignity.  imx)or- 
tance,  and  seriousness  of  puri)ose  to  the  work  of  the  school  and  to  the  work  of  life. 
Tlie  pupils  often  ask  (juestions  C(m(!erning  the  university,  the  exix^nses  of  living, 
the  opportunities  for  self-heli),  the  methotls  of  securing  rooms,  and  of  registering. 
These  the  insi)ector  answers  individually,  in  groups,  or  in  a  sliort  address  before 
the  sch(M)l,  offering  suggestions,  encouragement,  helj). 

•1.  rt.H  iiiflnrnec  vpon  the  hoard  of  education  and  the  contntfinitirs. — The  Ixxirds 
of  e<lucation  and  the  communities  always  desire  the  highest  possible  eflicioncy  of 
their  scho<^ls,  anrl  they  have  come  to  measure  this  effici(»ncy  by  the  re(«  >gnition  the 
schools  r(»ceive  at  the  hands  of  the  university.  They  thercjfore  cordially  in\ite 
the  university  insi)ector,  earnestly  seek  his  opinions  and  advici\  and  give  serious 
consideraticm  to  all  his  recommendations.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  have  they  come 
to  rely  ui)on  the  university  to  mark  the  ('(Tioiency  of  their  schools  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  there  are  few  places  in  Michigcin  where  a  superintend- 
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ent  or  liigh-school  princii>al  can  long  maintain  his  position  if  accredited  relation- 
ship, once  established  with  the  university,  should  be  repudiated  on  reexamination. 
As  to  the  effects  of  the  accrediting  system  upon  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  I  quote  from  the  aimual  report  of  President  Angell  to  the  board 
of  regents  after  an  experiment  of  ten  years.     He  says: 

This  innovation  on  old  customs,  like  all  innovations,  and  chiefly  because  it  was 
an  innovation,  was  met  at  once  with  severe  criticisms,  and  especiallv  by  some  dis- 
tinguished educators  in  the  older  colleges,  fearing,  as  was  alleged,  that*  such  a 
system  would  bring  down  the  standards  of  colleges.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear,  except  that  the  thing  was  new  and  not 
pra<'ticed  in  the  mother  colleges.  Two  facts  are  to  be  noted  among  the  rtsults: 
(1)  The  standard  of  preparation  in  the  high  schools,  if  affected  at  all,  has  been 
elevated  rather  than  lowered;  (2)  the  State  system  of  education  has  l^ecome  a 
reality.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  system,  properly  so  called,  without  an 
actual  and  living  connection  and  communication  among  its  members.  By  call- 
ing for  the  ^^siting  or  examining  committee  of  the  faculty  the  high  schools  have 
l)een  brought  into  that  \'ital  connection  with  the  university  which  makes  them 
parts  of  a  natural  organism  and,  so  far  as  concerns  our  schools,  our  State  syhtem 
no  longer  exists  merely  on  paper. 

No  one  can  look  into  the  condition  of  these  schools  without  feeling  satisfied  that 
this  connection  has  had  the  effect  both  to  animate  their  students  to  more  earnest 
effort  and  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  teachers,  while  it  has  brought  about 
a  more  perfect  unity  of  plan  and  method  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  general. 
In  short,  it  gives  to  our  scrhools,  otherwise  isolated,  a  bond  of  union  and  a  center 
of  life.  We  are  convinced,  as  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  ten  years,  that  this 
cooi)erative  plan,  especially  if  entered  into  by  the  lew  remaining  schools,  and  thus 
perfected,  will  give  a  character  of  consistency,  solidity,  strength,  and  efficiency 
to  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  which  will  leave  nothing  further  to  Ix^  desired 
but  the  uninterrupted  operation  and  movement  of  the  system. 

At  that  time  there  were  16  schools  upon  the  accredited  list;  to-day  the  number 
has  swelled  to  250.  In  a  recent  interview  President  Angell,  in  the  light  of  the 
twenty  years  that  have  passed  since  that  report  was  written,  emphatically  con- 
firms the  x)osition  there  taken.  He  realizes  that  the  accrediting  system  has  its 
limitations  the  same  as  the  examination  or  any  other  system;  but  that,  taken  as 
a  v»'liolo,  it  is  freest  from  objections,  is  the  most  productive,  and  the  most  logical 
of  all  systems  yet  devised. 

One  criti(dsm  presents  itself.  The  admission  of  properly  accredited  students  to 
tlie  university  without  exaniiuati(m  tends  to  belittle  examinations  as  an  educa- 
tional factor.  This,  however,  is  incidental  rather  than  essential,  and  the  univer- 
sity is  gra^lually  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  sotting  the  stamp  of  its  disapproval 
ujwn  it. 

In  conclusion  i)ermit  me  to  say  that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  territory 
covered  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  are 
perfecting  a  plan  looking  toward  a  general  recognition  of  tlie  Ix-st  high  schools  in 
the  several  States.  When  this  plan  is  completed  and  put  in  execution,  it  will  not 
be  unlike  this  association  in  the  breadth  and  uniformity  of  the  work  attempted. 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. « 

By  WiLLLUi  A.  MowRY,  Ph.  D., 
Hyde  Park^  Mass, 

We  have  now  fairly  entered  ujion  the  twentieth  century.  The  United  States  of 
America  as  a  nation  is  rapidly  making  importjint  history.  The  events  of  the  last 
year,  of  the  last  decade,  of  the  last  half  century  will  hereafter  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To-day  our  territory  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  covering  the  largest  and  most  desirable  portions  of  the  north  temper- 
ate zone  in  North  America,  to  which  we  have  added  Alaska  and  our  recently 
acquired  islands  between  the  Tropics  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  In 
less  than  three  centuries  from  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  North 
America  we  have  grown  from  English  colonies  to  independence,  and  have  estab- 
lished a  government— a  compound  republic — which  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
has  steadily  grown,  increasing  in  territory,  in  population,  in  the  intelligence  of 
its  people,  in  industry,  and  in  wealth,  until  to-day  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  over 
nearly  4,000,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  under  our  flag  are  protected  the 
interests  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  85,000.000  people. 

The  broadening  of  our  industries,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  ever- 
increasing  growth  of  general  intelligence  are  believed  by  many  to  be  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Without  doubt  this 
Republic  is  to-day  at  least  one  of  the  strongest,  most  powerful,  most  successful  of 
the  nations. 

Doubtless  many  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  these  great  results.  To 
understand  present  conditions  wo  must  go  back  to  remote  causes.  To  compre- 
hend the  growth,  development,  uplift  of  human  society  in  these  modem  times 
wo  must  go  back  to  the  groat  Reformation  and  to  the  Renaissance  in  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  We  must  give  attention  to  the  wrest- 
ing of  arbitrary  i)ower  from  sovereign  rulers.  We  must  read  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Wo  must  have  respect  for  those  who  secured  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John.  We  must  study  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
England  and  the  history  of  the  English  Bible.  But  perhaps  more  than  all  these,  we 
must  read  carefully  and  attentively  the  story  of  the  English  Puritans.     To  under- 

"  Reprinted  from  Education,  May,  IflOl.  See  in  tlii«  connection  an  article  by  Dr.  Gk^ortire  Gary 
Bush  entitled  "  The  first  common  schools  of  New  England,"  in  the  Annual  Report  for  l.S0G-w7, 
vol.  2,  pp.  1105-1186. 
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stand  the  growth  of  modem  ideas  we  must  visit  Bedford  jail,  look  out  ui)on  the 
fires  of  Smithfield,  read  the  annals  of  Scrooby,  hear  the  sermons  of  John  Robin- 
son to  his  exiles  in  Leyden,  cross  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mayflower,  the  Abigail^ 
the  Arbclla^  and  the  Mary  atid  John, 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  by  English  Puritans  has  unquestionably 
exertt^d  a  great  inlluence  upon  both  the  development  of  our  own  country  and 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  of  America  to-daj'  has  a  civilization  of  its  own.  While  in 
the  main  this  is  the  same  civilization  that  Great  Britain  shows  at  home  and  in 
her  colonies,  yet  there  are  ixjculiarities,  customs,  interests,  with  i>articular  modes 
of  progress,  which  stamp  the  civilization  and  state  of  society  in  the  United  Statx^s 
as  different  from  British  or  European  conditions.  We  have  many  American 
institutions  peculiar  to  our  country  and  our  Government.  Perhaps,  however,  no 
one  of  them  is  so  miirked,  s(^  distinctively  American,  as  that  which  is  termed  the 
American  system  of  public  schools.  The  topic  that  concerns  us  at  the  present 
time  is  the  origin  of  this  institution.  Whore  did  it  originate?  Which  was  the 
first  imblic  school  in  America?  This  is  the  (question  to  which  we  must  now  devote 
our  attention. 

The  term  American  system  of  public  schools  has  acquired  a  fixed  and  definite 
meaning.  It  is  a  public  or  a  free  schtK)!.  Free,  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  that 
the  recipient  of  its  l>enefit»  has  nothing  whatever  to  pay,  for  sometimes  rate  bills 
have  been  charged  or  the  parents  of  the  i^upils  have  furnished  board  for  the 
teacher,  or  they  have  provided  wood  for  the  schoolhout>e  stove.  Free  in  this 
sense  means  open  to  all — that  is,  public.     The  school  is  for  the  entire  public. 

But  this  term  means  more  than  public.  An  endowed  academy  is  a  public  school 
in  one  sense;  it  is  fn?e  or  oiren  to  the  entire  public;  of  the  place  where  it  is  estab- 
lished. But  it  is  made  so  by  an  endowment.  Such  a  school  would  not  be  a 
representative  of  the  American  public- s<?ho(^l  system.  In  addition  to  being  open 
to  the  whole  public,  a  representative  sch(X)l  of  tliis  system  must  bo  supported  at 
public  exiKjnse.  This  supjwrt  may  come  largely  from  the  State,  or  the  coimty, 
or  the  city  or  township,  or  the  funds  may  be  appropriated  by  all  three.  The 
essential  features  of  this  system  are  that  the  schools  ari)  for  the  children  of  all 
the  people,  and  that  they  are  supported  either  wholly  or  principally  by  taxation. 
A  private  school  esta])lished  by  individuals  or  a  collection  of  individuals — by  a 
church,  society,  or  guild,  or  endowed  by  individuals,  churches,  or  guilds,  whether 
with  or  without  tuiticm— is  not  a  representative  of  our  public-school  system. 
The  i>rinciplo  of  taxation  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  American  public  school. 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  bi>giiiniiig  of  their  colony  felt  that 
the  church  and  the  school  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  Stiite.  The  church 
they  supported  by  a  tax  from  the  first.  For  this  they  had  iilmndant  precedent  in 
the  mother  country.  To  .supjMjrt  a  school  by  taxation  tliey  had  no  precedent. 
They,  however,  very  soon  established  one.  Learning  and  virtue  must  go  side  by 
side  in  tlie  New  World. 

As  money  in  the  new  colony  was  not  plenty,  and  the  calls  for  taxation  were 
numerous  and  freciuent,  they  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  direct  tax  whenever 
possible.  Public  schools,  so  called,  they  were  familiar  with  in  England.  But 
those  st?hooLs  were  so  named  because  thoy  were  open  to  the  public,  churchmen 
and  dissenters  alike.  Such  were  the  8ch(x>ls  at  Rugby,  Eton,  and  Harrow.  In 
imitation  of  what  the  Puritans  were  familiar  ^vitll  in  England,  within  six  years 
of  the  SL^ttlement  of  Boston,  Harvard  College  was  founded  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
first  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  Latin  preparatory  school  in  Boston.  Private 
schools  sprang  up  at  an  early  date  in  various  places— in  Virginia,  Manhattan  (or 
New  York) ,  and  at  different  jwints  in  New  England.  Some  of  theso  will  be  con- 
sidered later.     Wo  are  looking  for  tlie  firs^t  school  which  was  established  by  the 
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public  for  the  edncation  of  the  youth  of  the  locality  and  was  supported  by  taxa- 
tion. Let  ns,  then,  examine  the  claims  of  the  school  established  by  the  voters  of 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  to  which  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts board  of  education,  refers  as  the  ''first  school  in  the  \yo~1<1  supported  by 
direct  taxation  or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town."  In  order  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  meaning  of  the  ]mrticular  taxation  resorted  to  in  this  case,  a  bit 
of  explanatory  history  will  l>e  necessary.  Near  the  coast  of  the  town  of  Dorches- 
ter was  an  island  called  Thomi)son8  Island.  It  had  been  taken  i)ossession  of  by 
David  Thompson  in  162G,  but  he  had  retired  from  it  before  the  x>ermanent  settle- 
ment of  Boston  and  Dt)rchest^»r.  This  island,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1635,  was 
given  by  the  act  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  "  to  enjoy,  to  them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  which 
shall  inhabit  there  forever/'  on  condition  that  they  pay  to  the  treasury  twelve 
pence  yearly  as  rent.  This  island  was  apportioned  by  the  town  and  set  off  in 
l-arts  to  the  freemen  of  the  plantation.  The  records  of  the  town  are  too  meager 
to  tell  us  clearly  whether  every  freeholder  had  a  i)ortion  of  the  island  set  off  to 
him,  or  whether  it  was  divided  between  the  principal  citizens,  freeholders  or 
freemen.  It  is  possible  that  every  taxjiayer  had  his  share.  It  is,  at  least,  clear 
that  every  one  of  the  principal  freeholders  had  a  portion  of  the  island  allotted  to 
him.  At  any  rate  this  allotment  was  made  by  the  town  to  more  than  seventy 
persons,  and  other  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  was  probably  about  the  num- 
ber of  freeholders  in  the  plantation.  These  men  recci\4ng  their  portions  of  the 
island. larger  or  smaller, as  the  case  might  l)e,  were  termed  "proprietors ''  of  the 
island.  It  is  to  l^e  observed  that  this  word  "proprietor  "  was  everywhere  under- 
stood at  that  time  i  s  meiining  *'  freeholder  *'  or  '*  freeman; ''  that  is,  a  voter. 

With  this  explanation  we  now  come  to  the  establishment  of  the  school.  A 
town  meeting  was  held  in  May,  16:>0,  and  provision  was  made  for  maintaining  a 
school  in  the  plantation.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  the  order  that 
was  passed  at  this  town  meeting  will  here  be  given  in  full: 

It  is  ordered,  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  that  there  shall  be  a  rent  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year  forever  imposed  on  Thompson's  Island,  to  ba  paid  by  every  person  that 
hath  propriety  in  the  said  island,  according  to  the  proportion  that  any  such  persbn 
shall  from  time  to  time  enjoy  and  x>ossess  there,  and  this  toward  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  in  Dorchester.  This  rent  of  twenty  pounds  yearly  to  be  paid  to  such 
a  schoolmaster  as  shall  undertake  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues, 
and  also  writing.  The  said  schoolmaster  to  bee  chosen  from  time  to  time  by  the 
freemen,  and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  elders  and  the  seven  men  for  the 
time  l)eing  whether  maids  shall  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not.  For  the  levying 
this  twenty  pounds  yearly  from  tlie  particular  persons  who  ought  to  i)ay  it 
according  to  this  order,  it  is  further  ordered  that  some  man  shall  bo  appointed  by 
the  seven  men  for  the  time  lieing  to  receive  this,  and  on  refusal  to  levy  it  by  dis- 
tress, and  not  finding  distress,  such  person  as  so  refuseth  payment  shall  forfeit 
the  land  he  hath  in  propriety  in  said  island. 

Tw(?nty  pounds  a  year  was  the  amount  of  this  tax  ui)on  the  people  of  Dorchester 
for  the  support  of  the  i^ublic  school.  Four  years  and  more  later  the  same  amount, 
£20,  was  voted  to  the  sch(x>lmaster  by  the  town  of  Dedham,  and  the  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  that  town  remained  £20  pi^r  annum  until  the  close  of  that  century, 
wlion  it  was  made  £2o.  In  1635  the  to^vTi  of  Newbury  voted  to  pay  "  £24  by  the 
year  to  maintain  a  free  school  at  the  meetinghouse."  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  £20  a  year  was  a  fair  salary  at  that  time  for  the  Dorchester  plantation  to  i)ay 
its  schoolmaster. 

The  iioxt  step  taken  by  the  town  was  to  secure  a  teacher.  Rev.  Thomas  Water- 
he  »nse  was  the  first  teacher  of  this  school.  In  what  month  or  uiK)n  what  day  of 
the?  month  the  school  was  first  opened  we  can  not  now  tell.  The  records  are  too 
meager  to  give  us  the  necessary  information,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  school  was 
openeil  at  some  time  during  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  that  year,  1639.    In 
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the  town  ri'oords  is  this  ontrj*,  uuulo  of  a  voto  in  towii  meeting  on  the  31st  of 
Oi*tolH»r,  HUiO:  "  It  is  onlert»il  that  Mr.  Watorhousc'  shall  he  disiKjnsed  with  concern- 
ing tln'  order  in  the  charge  i»f  twenty  |)ounds  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for  Thompson's 
Island  ti»wanl  the  s<*h<H>l,  where  he  is  l>ound  t*)  tea<»h  to  write,  it  shall  be  left  to 
his  lilK»rty  in  that  ixnnt  of  t4*aching  to  writ<?,  only  to  do  what  he  can  cronveniently 
thenin.'*  This  vote  would  seem  to  show  that  the  school  was  at  that  time  in 
oiH»raiion.  and  tluit  tlie  iKH^ple  (^f  the  town  trusted  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Water- 
housi*,  the  master,  in  reference  t*j  the  (piestiou  how  much  time  should  be  used  in 
teaching  tlie  pupils  to  write. 

The  scluK»l  was  now  estciblishinl.  The  traditiv.n  has  been  handed  down  that  a 
log  scho«>lhouse  was  built.  Kx-ated  near  the  c«»mt*r  at  Pleasant  and  Cottage  streets, 
just  at  the  western  fiMt  of  Mtvlinghoust*  Hill.  There  Dominie  Waterhonse  kept 
the  M*!uK»l  and  taught  the  b<iys  **  English.  Latin,  and  other  tongues,"  and,  so  far 
ns  he  diH'nu'd  it  advisiible.  **  writing."  A  succesMiUi  of  i-minent  teachers  followed 
him.  A  succession  of  eminent  men  here  rtxvived  the  rudiments  of  their  educa- 
tion. Here  Rev.  James  Dlake  Howe  taught  young  Edward  Everett  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  s^k'H.  Mr.  Howe  was  the  lirsi  teacher  in  the  new  brick  schoolhonse 
built  on  Mtvtinghous*'  Hill  in  17US.  Here  Edward  Everett,  when  a  small  boy, 
pra.'ticetl  «leclamation. 

The  plan  of  taxing  this  ishind,  instead  i»f  the  entire  projierty  of  the  town,  was 
a  deviiv  which,  doubtless,  when  it  was  adopttnl,  st^emcd  to  the  voters  a  better 
plan  ihan  to  lax  ihe  entire  prv>iK^rty  of  the  town  for  this  sx>ec-ial  pnri)09e.  After 
n  few  years,  however,  it  was  found  in  practice  that  the  collection  of  these  rents 
or  taxes  on  the  small  bits  of  land  whirh  had  Ixvn  apixirtioninl  among  the  tax- 
jviycrs  or  fnvmen  of  the  tt»wu  was  attcudinl  \\-ith  much  difficulty.  It  was  found 
als\>  that  the  tax  which  could  Ih'  colhvteil  was  not  Miflicient  in  amount  to  carry 
forward  the  s<'1kh'1  successfully.  M«>rtH»ver,  the  iKH»i>le  found  that  the  income 
from  their  scv^Tal  iK»nions  on  the  i^land  was  m>t  sufficient  to  make  it  profitable. 
For  tlu  st»  and  oTiier  reasons,  on  the  "  Shaven th  day  of  the  Twelfth  moneth  in  the 
yea  re  UMl  "  vN.  t^..  Feb..  b»4C»,  the  i^roprietors  ot  the  island  made  a  direct  con- 
vey:nK'e  of  the  i>land  to  the  town  for  the  sjx\"ial  sup;x^rt  of  the  school.  By  this 
Cvuvey.ir.ee  they  exiHVTed  that  the  Si'lii>»»l  would  Iv  more  effectually  and  better 
maintair.t  d.     This  conveyance  was  made  in  tlu*  following  terms: 

The  said  island  and  all  the  NT.elits  and  j  rv»{its  :heri\>f .  and  all  their  right  and 
interest  i'.i  the  s;iu:e  shall  )h»  \\hflly  W'tim-athed  an«i  givtn  away  from  them- 
selves auii  their  ht'irs  unto  the  t%  wn  «^f  Dorchester  aforesaid,  for  and  toward  the 
ina:ntt*n;'i:iC'.^  of  a  frv^*  schtH'^l  \i\  l>»relh  >ter  afores;iid  for  the  instructing  and  teach- 
ing of  cl'ildn»n  and  youth  in  gi.XHl  liteniiure  and  leamiug. 

This  divuir.ev.:  lurrhcr  s:iys: 

It  is  iKTx^by  v^rdertvl  and  tV.''  ]'rcs»  nt  donors  Tio  h-rt^by  dtvlare  that  it  is  their 
mind  tliar  ti:e  s:»id  island  shall  be  hx,  :;s<iinu\l.  and  set  over  i-nly  to  such  tenant 
or  tenants  a»5  ^hall  l\v  Innd  it  etherwise  sufficii  n: ly  s^viire  the  payment  of  the 
rvMit  then^^f  for  the  ust^  and  Klu'^'f  *f  ti.e  sehv^  1  r.s  a!ores;iid  in  sucli  uiaumer  and 
form  and  at  such  time  and  times  of  pawiu:::  a>  s}:;!!!  Iv  agived  xi\yan  by  and 
K ■ !  w ^ ..  n  t  V. e  \ n b. ;i  b :  t ,;  v.  t  s  .  •  f  l\  •  r cl : ^  >:  er  ov  1 1: eir  a t; ei: t  s .  one  the  one  party  an<l  the 
x»-d  :t:-.:-.n:  or  teju»v.:<  ov-*  \V."  ^-ih^r  iv;jrty. 

A : : .1  :  o r  a Y  o*M : :i  ir  t  he  :  r»  u  1  kk-  1 1 . a t  r.i :  j: h :  a r i <e  i t;  i^  -l «\*t in g  and  gathering  the 
sciv.-.e  T:  v.!  by  -o  r;u:T::u.:i  .•:  t^  :.a:i:>  iha:  e:ii:h: :.'  juy  the  sjime,  and  to  the  intent 
x\\M  ti.e  ri  r:s  wV.v'v.  >i:.r.l  Ihv-  :::e  due  :".  r  i!;*-  s„M  isi.ii^d  may  l*e  the  better  and 
n\.  :>■  rtatl:*iy  c  I'.-  ^  :r  1  ;.!:d  p;rM.  it  :>  hereVy  orc.irtd  ;in  i  dtvlarvd  that  the  said 
is* :;•:,!  s;.a'.l  ::<  \er  -v  !;■:  .;•;:  :  •  s^  v.i.jv.y  :^:-a'ii:>  as  >hail  Iv  aK've  ten  in  nnmber 
at  .  r.vo. 

To  :  v.: s  «! ; V xl  .  :"  t , » : ; v i  y . . v. v' , *  sv  \\ ! i:  v -  : . . ■  : o r^  : . < .  •  • ; .rL-sc:: t  inbabi tantA. ' '  sub- 
s^* r ; N^  .1  :  V. e i  r  :m  ! : le < .  . i : i . ;  :  ■ . i'  '\  •  V: .  •  w i  v.  ^-  :  '.-,*.:..  r. ; t :  :  u r  i  wus  aT>T vr.ded  to  t he  docu- 


i: 


;»  :. . 


T^;:*    ■i.v.'tIi.'s-Vm':" '»::::;•   !r.^ -;■::>-:-:<  :h.    .:."■.  r- aft-resaifl  did  farther 
^.v  .iv./i  dtv'.;i;v  i\\i\'.  \:  w.i^  .iv.,:  ;>  tiiv.:  :..:•-:.:  a::.:  :rv.e  intention  that  if  at  any 
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time  tlioro  shall  happen  and  f«ill  out  a  vacancy  of  a  schoolmaster  by  means  of  death 
or  otherwise,  yet  the  rents  and  profits  irvsning  and  ariising  of  the  said  island  shall 
be  converted  and  applied  only  to  and  for  the  maintenance  and  use  of  the  school 
eitlier  by  augmenting  the  stipend  for  a  schoolmaster  or  othei-wise,  but  not  for  any 
otlier  ucfc. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Dorchester  says:  **So  far  as  the  writer  is 
informed  this  was  the  first  public  provision  made  for  a  free  school  in  the  world 
by  a  direct  tax  or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town/*  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
in  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for 
Massachusetts,  already  mentioned,  in  referring  to  the  establishment  of  this  school 
by  the  town  of  Dorchester  uses  the  following  language: 

Tliis  action  of  Dorchester,  which  was  two  years  earlier  than  that  of  Boston  for 
as " 


ported  by 

The  school  was  now  established,  and  it  has  continued  in  successful  oi)eration 
from  that  time  to  this  day.  A  new  quevstion  now  presents  itself  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town:  Who  shall  be  charged  with  the  management  of  this  school?  At  first 
it  was  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  town  meeting.  Then  the  details  would  naturally 
Ixi  directed  by  the  **  seven  men;  *'  that  is,  the  selectmen. 

At  the  March  meeting  in  the  year  16-i5,  just  two  months  after  the  town  of 
Dedham  had  passed  their  initial  vote  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  that  to^vn,  the  freemen  in  Dorchester  voted  to  adopt  '*  rules  and  orders  con- 
corning  the  school,'*  and  these  ruk\s  were  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  present  at  the  meeting. 

This  first  public  school  after  the  American  idea  was  now  well  established  and 
had  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  It  was  phiced  in  charge  of  a 
managing  board  such  as  we  to-day  call  a  school  committee  or  a  board  of  education, 
or  as  in  Pennsylvania,  school  directors.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  raisunder- 
standiii:?  or  misapi)rehension  we  will  pause  here  to  examine  various  claims  made 
for  other  places. 

Our  system  of  public  schools  to-day  is  so  im^wrtant  and  so  popular,  so  thoroughly 
intrenched  in  the  affections  of  the  i>eople  of  our  whole  country,  that  a  widespread 
and  deep  interest  exists  in  this  (question  of  when  and  where  the  first  of  ther.o  public 
school:?  started.  About  seven  years  ago  Judge  Draper,  then  of  New  York  State, 
publislu'd  ^:;ome  articles  in  the  Educational  Review,  in  which,  with  great  boldness, 
he  claimed  that  this  American  school  system  originated  among  tlie  Dutch  at 
M.mhattan,  nowXew  York  City. 

At  ]^IanjiattaTi  in  lG:Jo,  among  the  officials  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
Wiis  Adi.m  R<xlandsen,*'  the  schoolmaster,"  and  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  American 
Journal  of  Education,- 18(5.3,  says:  **xVnd  thesch<K)l  which  he  taught,  it  is  claimed,  is 
st^ill  i:i  e:;istcnce  in  connection  vnth  tho  Dutch  Reformed  Church."  But  thisvras 
a  private  :;c]iool  and  was  not  supx>orted  by  taxation.  Indeed,  all  the  fich(X)ls  estab- 
lish* d  in  these  English  colonies  in  America  prior  to  16']9  were  private  Sv'hools. 
Taxation  is  essential  to  llie  generic  idea  of  the  American  system  ()i  public  schools. 

Prior  to  tliis  Manhattan  school  was  one  established  at  Charles  City,  Va.,  as  early 
as  lOCl  by  Rev.  Patrick  Cox^eland.  who  raised  by  subscription  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  found  '"  a  free  school."  The  school  was  entirely  a  private  .school,  not 
managed  by  the  plantation  n<;r  sux>l)-'->rted  by  j^ublic  money. 

Tlio  Boston  Latin  School  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  16:J5,  but  there  seems  to 
]y?  a  lack  of  evidence  that  it  re('eive<l  the  support  of  the  town  till  1041.  Tho  first 
step,  however,  was  tiiken  in  behalf  of  this  school  by  the  town,  in  that  it  elected 
the  teacher  in  a  legally  warned  town  meeting.     But,  like  many  other  cases,  it  is 
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clear  thjit  tho  effort  at  first  wiis  to  snpport  t Tie  school  on  **  h  foiindation  '*  like  the 
s<'h«x>ls  <^f  oM  England  at  Eton,  W«  stminstor.  Rui^by,  etc. 

Tho  ivoords  of  Charlestowu  have  tho  f.>novrinK:  "  1<'>-'r>,  Juno  ^,  Mr.  Witherrll 
was  agroHl  witli  to  keep  a  school  f-ir  a  twolvt»  montli,  lo  hep^in  the  eighth  of  Aug- 
ust and  t )  have  forty  pounds  this  year."  The  roconl  fails  to  give  us  the  needed 
evidence  that  tho  school  was  supported  by  taxation  till  after  the  Dorchester  people 
hail  s^^t  thf?  example.  Tliis  oiie  vote  is  all  tho  rec{»rd  we  find  in  tho  case.  If  this 
voti  in  16;}G  by  which  ''  Mr.  Willia.n  Witherell  was  agreed  with  to  keei>  a  schorl 
for  a  twelve  month,  to  b.'^nthe  eighth  of  August  and  to  have  forty  pounds  this 
year.**  was  i)as8od  in  town  meeting  and  not  in  a  meeting  of  tho  proprietors  simply — 
it'  the  siime  can  be  considrrofl  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  pcho<jl  was  kept  at 
that  time  and  that  the  forty  poun<ls  to  be  paid  t«)  Master  Withercll  was  raised  by 
taxation,  then  Cliarlestovni  has  tlie  priority.  But  is  this  one  vote  conclusive? 
Would  the  courts  render  a  verdict  on  sucdi  meager  evidence?  Indeed,  if  the  st;hool 
w(»ro  so  kept  and  the  money  had  b.'en  rais*^!  by  taxation,  would  there  not  be, 
inevitably,  various  other re<*ords  concerning  it?  But  there  is,  s  >  far  as  I  know,  na 
evidence  that  the  town  sui)iK)rted  the  school  by  taxation  till  long  after  IGiO. 

Mr.  SfiltonstAll,  tho  first  mayor  of  Salem,  has  claimed  that  that  town  had  the 
h(mor  of  leading  in  tlie  establishment  of  public  schools.  He  claimed  that  a  gram- 
mar Swh^xd  v/iis  founded  in  16J)6.  Mr.  Small,  superintendent  of  th?  sr-hools  in 
Salem,  in  his  report  ft)r  1875  says:  **  The  date  of  its  foundation  was  lfi;>7,  accord- 
ing U)  the  facts  given  l)y  Felt  in  his  Annals  of  Salem."'  There  is,  however,  no 
vote  or  the  town  on  roL'ord  relating  to  a  public  school  till  January.  1G40,  when  at 
**a  general  town  meeting  young  Mr.  Norris  was  chosen  by  this  assembly  to  tea<*h 
school." 

Tlie  tovrn  *>f  Newbury  in  1089  grante*!  ton  acres  of  land  to  AnthonyvSomerby 
'•for  his  encouragement  to  keep  school  ono  year."  But  the  first  notice  of  the 
tov.'n's  intoTition  to  build  a  schoi>lhouse  or  to  support  a  teacher  at  their  exx)ense 
was  in  1652,  and  the  next  year  (105*^)  it  was  ordered  "  that  the  town  pay  twenty- 
four  pounds  by  the  year  to  maintain  a  freo  school,"  against  which  vote  .seventeen 
pt-rsons  *•  desired  to  have  tlioir  dissents  r*^corded." 

Newport.  R.  I.,  est^blishtvl  a  sch<Kd  in  August,  1640,  at  which  time  Rev. 
Rolxrt  Lenthall  was  '*  calLnl  by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  to  keep  a  public  school  for 
th(^  learning  of  youth,  and  for  his  encoui*agemont  there  was  grantwl  him  and  his 
heirs  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and  four  more  for  a  house  lot."  It  was  also 
voted  that  *'  one  hundred  acres  should  l>.*  laid  forth  and  appropriates!  for  a  school 
for  encouragoment  of  the  person  sent  t<»  train  up  their  youth  in  learning,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Lenthr.ll,  v/hile  he  continues  Lo  keep  sch<Kd,  is  to  have  the  benefit 
thereof.*"  This  was  tjvidently,  from  subst'ipK^nt  entries  in  the  town  records,  a 
*'  Latin  .♦^cho^.^l "  or  **  grammar  school  *'  in  tho  old  English  sense  of  the  term,  and 
this  rent  was  applitxl  to  reduce  th<*  exi)ense  to  jxx>r  scholars."  Barnard  says:  *•  The 
clrildn^»n  of  the  rich  were  i>rovid(Ml  for  in  private  scln>ols  or  family  teaching,  and 
n<»t  a  few  wer(>  sent  to  England  for  their  education." 

It  has  l)e'm  claimed  that  tho  first  xuiblit?  s<"h<H)l  in  Am**rica  Wia**  at  D^'dham.  The 
p:-.  ;>L  is  rh'i\r  that  •*  the  founders  r)f  Dedhai:i  at  a  town  meeting  held  on  January 
1.  l!V:i,i,ld  s^yl"  (1645N.  S.).  foriy-two  porson:i  lK*iiig  pres<»nt.  whojv  uaroes  are 
giv».r!i  ill  tli«»  root  rd,  ])asscMl  th:»  following  vote,  viz: 

Tho  s:ii«l  inhabit  ants,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neoos-dty  of  providing 
sonio  uu'ans  tor  tlio  (Mlu(ati<»n  of  tho  youth  in  our  s^iid  tovm.do  with  a  imanimous 
con*;oTit  (h'ilare  by  vot(j  their  willingn*  ss  to  prom(>te  that  worl:.  i^romising  to  jnit 
to  tlu-ir  hands  to  provide  niaintonanco  for  a  free  school  in  our  s:: id  to^vn.  And 
further  do  resolve  and  consent,  testifying  it  by  votp.  to  rais.'  tho  Kum  of  twenty 
pc»u!ids  per  fmnum  towards  the  niainUiianco  of  a  .-choolmaster  to  koei)  a  free  schocd 
m  our  .said  town. 
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The  school  was  without  doul>t  established  and  aoiue  years  later  a  schoolhonse 
Wiia  built.  Schoolinastera  wero  from  tiiue  to  time  employed,  and  thus  Dedham 
takes  her  place  with  these  other  sister  towns  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
public  school.  It  is  clear  tliut  this  school  thus  early  established  in  Dedham  was  a 
free  school,  a  public  school  in  the  proper  ScJiise  of  these  terms,  being  supi)orted  by 
n  distinct  tax. 

These  first  schools  were  inaugurated  by  the  several  towns,  each  acting  for  itself. 
In  lft47  the  system  was  legalized  and  made  obligatory  by  a  school  law  passed  by 
tho  general  court.  This  law  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  town  to  support  public 
iH-hool  and  to  make  education  imiversal  and  free.  Of  this  school  the  late  Hon* 
John  W.  Dickinson  says:  ''As  this  was  the  first  law  of  the  kind  ever  passed  by  any 
conimunity  of  i)er8ons  or  by  any  State,  Massachusetts  may  claim  the  honor  of 
having  originated  the  free  public  school."  This  law,  however,  only  made  com- 
pulsory upon  all  the  towns  that  which  hatl  been  voluntarily  undertaken  by  a 
number  of  them. 

In  thirt  law  we  find  the  following: 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction  after  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders  shall  forthwith  appoiiit 
one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and 
read,  whof^e  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children 
or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided  thoFe  that  send  their 
children  be  not  opprest^ed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught 
fcjr  in  other  towns;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  where  any  town  sliall  increase 
to  the  number  of  one  liundre<l  families  or  householders  they  shall  set  up  a  gram- 
mar school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  university:  provided  that  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  thereof 
above  one  year  that  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  shillings  to  the  next  sc^hool  till 
they  shall  perform  thi.s  order. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  education  was  now  in  full  operation,  with  enact- 
ments for  elementary  English  schools,  secondary  classical  schools,  and  the  college 
at  Cambridge  already  established. 

We  have  seen  that  a  number  of  th«^  towns  hi«l  previously  established  their  own 
schools.     The  systpin  was  now  made  universal  and  compulsory. 

It  would  not  be  gc-rm  me  to  our  purpose  to  follow  the  history  of  this  Dorchester 
school  further.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  rxrh(X)l  lx»came  permanent  and  v/as 
never  abjmdoned.  This  identit:al  school  has  had  a  continuous  existence  to  the 
pr**sent  day.  As  the  town  grew  other  schools  were  established.  Thomi>sons 
Island,  v,'hos.?  original  i>roprietor  wai  David  Thompson,  then  dead,  was  claimed 
a  fevr  yearr*  lat^r  hy  his  son  and  heir,  Jolm  Thompson.  The  gi^neral  court,  after 
due  trial,  decided  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  John  Thompson  and  nullified  its  grant 
to  Dorchester,  turning  the  property  (n*er  to  John  Tliompson  as  its  legal  owner. 
Sub8e<iuently  Dorchester  aiipraled  to  the  general  court  with  a  request  tlmt  the 
court  would  grant  cither  lands  in  place  of  Thompsons  Island  thus  taken  from  them, 
fX*tr)ber  18,  IG.VJ.  the  general  court  granted  tlio  i)etition  in  the  following  vote: 

The  deputies  think  meet  to  grant  this  pi^tition,  viz:  A  thousand  acres  of  land 
for  the  end  mentioned  in  this  petition,  where  they  can  find  it  according  to  law, 
with  reference  to  the  consent  of  our  honored  magistrates  hereto. 

Wnj.iAM  ToRRY.  Cierk, 
Ed  WD  Rav.'son,  Secty. 
Consented  to  >)y  the  magistrates. 

On  the  14th  of  Xovember  the  selectmer  of  Dorchester  '*  Impowered  Sir.  Clarke 
and  llenr^'  Woodward  to  search  and  stake  out  a  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  granted  unto  ih.f^  town  of  Dorchester  for  the  use  of  a  school  by  the  order  of 
the  general  court  h  -M  at  Boston  the  18th  of  October,  lfir,9." 

Nearly  sixty  years,  however,  elai^^d  before  the  tract  thus  granted  v.'as  located 
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(1717)  aiiil  taken  posscRjsion  of  by  Iho  town.  It  was  thou  located  in  what  was 
afterward  called  Ltinenlmrg,  in  Worcister  County.  A  committoe  chosen  to 
examin'j  the  cinality  of  tlio  land  reported  in  the  year  17 07  that  tliey  fomid  *'  npon  a 
careful  reviev.'  thei*ft<^f  th'.*  north  ?ide  to  he  p:ood  land,  hut  the  S'juth  side  to  b^  uneven 
and  vACcUi  land."  This  laud  the  to\vn  sold  at  XKilUic  r-uction  on  the  -Ith  of  March, 
17-; )  -Of,  to  Bonjamhi  Bird,  of  DorchesuT,  for  Iho  eum  ()t  four  hundred  i)oundr5. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  [Xi'iint;  by  tlie  geueral  court  of  1,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  public  school  in  Dorche:'^?r,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  in  1G57 
voted  to  appropriate  1.000  acr*\s  of  her  own  soil  for  the  ^vLine  high  and  laudable 
purpose.  Five  y<?ars  later  four  men  were  chosen  'Mo  l(»ok  out  some  convenient 
place  or  places  for  the  laying  out  *'  of  the  said  land.  It  is  said  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  tliey  ro<lo  out  into  the  country,  *'  and  coming  to  a  idaco  al)ovo 
Dedb.am,"  did  a^ee  '*  t  >  tijko  up  thre.^  hundred  acres  at  one  phice,  namely,  liegin- 
ning  at  that  idace  where  the  Dedham  and  Dorchester  line  lueets  with  the  Neponset 
River,  and  so  to  come  down  as  far  as  three  hundred  acres  will  expend,  Ixjth  in 
length  and  in  breadth,  as  the  conveniency  of  the  land  will  afford  when  it  is  laid 
out  by  measure." 

Forty  years  afterward  the  remainder  of  this  grant  was  laid  out  near  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony  line,  by  the  Bridgewater  road,  halfway  Ix'tvrcen  Boston  and 
Taunton,  and  bounded  by  Halfway  Brook,  near  Woodcock's  well,  the  Rehob-jth 
road,  etc.  It  was  composed  of  several  difierentlots,  v/hich  were,  however,  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  This  **  school  farm,"  as  it  was  called,  was  rented  todifterent 
persons  and  afterwards  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

One  little  incident  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  this  land  deserves  notice. 
Eight  hundred  acres  of  it  were  sold  iu  1772  to  Tinif>thy  Stevens  for  £284  Vis.  -Id. 
Within  a  short  time  this  Stevens  sold  out  his  eight  hundred  acres  to  different 
I)ereions  for  more  than  three  times  what  ho  paid  for  it.  The  historian  naively 
adds,  •'  This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  public  proin^rty  has  been  thus  dis- 
posed of.'* 

Such  were  the  l>eginnings  of  our  New  England  public-school  system.  From 
time  to  time  appropriate  legislation  was  enacted,  for  the  general  court  of  this 
Commonwealth  has  always  jealously  guarded  the  interests  of  education.  The 
institution  vrhich  was  thus  early  planted  here  upon  the  west  coast  c»f  the  Atlantic 
has  from  time  to  time  extended  westward.  The  English  settlers  here  were  pio- 
neers. The  ijioncH^Ts  pushed  westward  until  they  had  o<;cupied  the  territory  of 
New  Hampshire,  subdued  the  land  beyond  the  Green  l^fountains  Iti  Vermont, 
made  settlements  upon  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Berkshire  region,  dotted 
everywh'.re  with  farmhouses  western  Connecticut,  leaped  over  the  Dutch  .settle- 
ments in  New  York,  i)lanted  freedom  and  education  in  the  tenit^^ry  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  covered  the  jdaius  of  the  two  great  valleys  <  f  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Miss<mri  with  cornfields  and  wheatfields,  and  finally,  passing  over  the  summit  of 
the  continent,  they  si)read  New  England  people  and  Nev/  England  principles 
**  where  rolls  the  Oregon,"  and  even  to  the  Pacific  coast.  And  everywhere  that 
these  pioneers  from  New  England  went  they  plantt^d  the  (ihurch  and  the  school- 
house.  The  American  public-school  system  was  thus  extended  over  the  whole 
Northwest  on  this  side  of  the  moimtains,  and  beyond  them  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

But  there  were  two  civilizations  from  the  very  start  in  the  English  colonies  of 
North  America.  Plymouth  and  the  Bay  Colony  represent  the  Roundheads;  Vir- 
ginia the  Cavaliers.  In  an  educational  address  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  in  1881,  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  in  speaking  upon  the  topic  **  Education  in  the  South  Ix^fore  the 
civil  war,"  said: 

In  i)roix)rtion  to  the  p(.)pulation.  taking  man  for  man.  negroes  excluded  from  the 
population,  the  South  sustained  a  larger  number  of  colleges,  with  more  professors 
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aud  more  students  and  at  a  greater  annual  cost,  than  was  done  in  any  other  sec- 
tis»n  of  the  Union.    The  eame  was  true  of  the  academief?  and  ijrivato  schools. 

i'f       ir       <• 

In  the  matter  of  public  schools,  sustained  by  taxation  and  free  tt>  all  who  chose 
to  ationd,  the  South  was  far  l>ehind  the  North  in  the  provision  made  for  universal 
education.    No  plans  adequate  for  universal  education  existed. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  quote  further  from  Dr.  Cun*y's  address  as  follows: 

When  the  Confederate  soldier  furled  his  flag  at  Appo?natt<)x  there  was  not  a 
Soi.tlierji  State  that  had  a  system  of  pu>»lic  schools;  but  now,  in  organi<;  law  and 
in  statutes,  universal  education  is  recognized  as  a  paramount  duty.  The  news- 
pUTH^r  press  gives  intelligenC  and  effective  support;  jwrty  platforms  incorporate 
public;  !;chools  in  the- political  creeds:  State  rv?venues  are  appropriated;  lot^al  com- 
mi  mi  ties  levy  taxes,  and  scarcely  a  murmur  of  dissent  is  heard  in  opi>osition  to  the 
d<.)ctrine  that  '*  free  government  must  stand  or  fall  with  free  schools." 

This  was  said  in  1881,  eighteen  years  ago.  To-day  it  is  true  that  every  State  in 
this  Union  and  eveiy  organised  Territory  has  establihhed  by  law  and  in  good 
working  condition  a  system  of  universal  education,  leased  ui)on  the  American  plan 
of  public  schools  suiijwrtcd  by  ta::ation. 

Let  us  i>ausc  for  a  moment  and  contemplate  this  gigantic  result.  A  small  plan- 
tation, situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  North  America,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  taxes  itself  to  support  a  school  where  all  the  children,  rich 
and  i)oor,  high  and  low,  plebeian  and  patrician,  shall  receive  at  public  exjwnso  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  That  was  the  beginning.  As  a  result  to-day  we  have 
a  nation  holding  sway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  v.ith  its  southern  borders 
upon  the  torrid  zone  and  its  northern  extremity  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  embracing 
75,000,000  people  with  one  single  system  of  education,  supported  not  by  a  central 
government,  but  by  the  people  themselves,  through  taxation  upon  their  own 
proi)erty,  in  every  State,  in  every  county,  in  every  municipality.  This  is  some- 
thing never  before  witnessed  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world;  an  achievement  in  a 
(piart^^r  of  a  single  millennium  gi*eater  than  any  the  sun  hitherto  ever  shone  upon. 
To  quote  once  more  from  the  address  already  alluded  to  from  Dr.  Curry.    He  said: 

Let  me  affiim  with  emphasis,  as  an  e<lncator,  as  a  patriot,  as  an  American,  that 
on  universal  education,  on  free  schools,  depend  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  sivfety  and  i)eri>etuity  of  the  Republic. 

The  exigencies  of  the  present  time  seem  to  be  favorable  for  the  cultivation  by 
some  i)ersons  of  pessimistic  views  concenxing  the  future  i)rospects  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  people.  Of  course,  governments,  like  individuals,  find  here  and 
there  disappointments  and  disasters.  In  ancient  times  emi)ire8  arose,  flourished, 
decayed,  and  vv-ere  swept  away.  Revolutions  have  t^ken  jilace.  Dyn?.stic3  have 
been  overthrown.  In  our  own  country  one  iKditical  party  succeeds  the  other  in 
tht'  nianagemimt  of  our  Government,  both  State  and  national.  Yet  it  is  safe  to 
say  tliat  no  careful  stiulent  of  history  ever  ought  to  bo  a  pessimist.  The  progress 
of  the  ra<'o  is  steadily  and  constantly  upward  and  onward.  No  one  need  to  lie 
awake  at  night  for  fear  that  our  national  bark  is  to  founder  in  the  deep  sea,  or 
brop.l:  to  x>i<*ces  upon  the  rocks  of  soiiie  inhospitable  coast.  Doubtless  there  are 
daiigt'r;'.  ahead.  We  are  to-day  confronted  with  many  serious  problem.';,  but  there 
have  been  pei  .-imists  always,  and  serious  problems  are  always  confronting  a  brave 
and  prosperous  people.  Our  fathers  had  them  and  overcame  them,  and  their 
fathers  overcame  them.    Like  the  poor,  we  shall  have  them  with  us  always. 

From  the  bejcinning,  however,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been  equal  to  any 
emergency.  It  has  again  and  again  overcome  obstacles,  dangers,  and  difficulties, 
which  to  many  minds  have  seemed  to  threaten  prosi)erity,  and  even  existence 
itself.  P'rom  the  beginning  of  these  English  settlements,  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  dangers,  difficulties,  adverse  circumstances  have  always  threatened.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  dangers  have  always  been  averted  and  the  problems  suc^*****"- 
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fully  8<:)lveil.  Tlie  same  will  bo  found  true  now.  This  hardy  raio  shjiU  triumph. 
AiH<»rican  civilization  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  The  publi<;  school  U  the  comer 
Htoue  of  our  iiationjil  ssui^erstnicture.  We  shall  find  mecus  adequate  to  the  ends. 
Let  r.8  not  forget,  however,  that  the  means  must  be  iLst>d  to  accomplish  tno  e:ic8 
deriri'd.  It  is  highly  necessaiy  that  all  the  i)eople  recoj^nize  the  Veih:e  and  tho 
importance  not  only  of  education  in  general,  })nt  especially  of  the  institution 
known  as  *'  The  American  system  of  public  schooly." 


SUPERVISION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  T.AW   RF.LATIN'(*  TO  SITPEKINTENDEXTS. 

[From  "  Tho  revised  laws  of  Mnsaachnsctts  rolatinjf  to  puMUr  iiistni'.-tioii.    Enacted  by  tho  legis- 

luture  November  :il,  1J^)1.*'J 

SL'PKRINTENDENTS  OF  PCULIC  r^fllOOLS. 

Sec.  40.  The  school  oominitteo  of  a  city  or  town  which  i".  not  within  an  existinfc  nnion  for  the 
employment  of  a  sui)erinten<lcnt  may,  and  after  tho  flrst  day  of  July  in  tho  year  ninotei»n  hun- 
dred and  two,  tthall,  at  the  expcnHO  of  tho  city  or  town,  employ  a  anperiutendent  of  achooltt,  who, 
under  tho  direction  and  control  of  the  committee,  Hhuil  have  tho  care  and  »ui)crvi4iion  of  the 

Snbllc  srhooLs.    The  comuenwition  of  tho  suwrintondcnt  phall  not  be  le^«  than  one  dollar  and 
f ty  cents  for  each  day  of  actual  Bervico.  and  Bliall  lie  determined  by  the  Hchool  committiK>. 
tiKr.  41.  Two  or  more  towns  may,  by  a  vote  of  each,  form  a  district  for  tho  punxwe  of  employ- 
ingix  superintendent  of  public  schools  therein. 

Skc.  4f.  Such  superintendent  shall  bo  annually  appointwl  by  a  joint  committee,  compose<l  of 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  tho  »<^hool  c«>mmitteo  of  ea<*h  of  the  towns  in  paid  district,  who 
Hhall  determine  the  i-olative  amount  of  service  to  be  performed  by  liini  in  ea<!h  town,  llx  hi«j 
palar\'.  apiK>rtion  tho  amount  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  sevoral  towns  and  certify  the  same  to 
each  town  treasurer. 

SUPKH1NTKXDKNT8  OF  SCHOOLM   POK   SMAT.L  TOWXS. 

SErr.  40.  The  school  committees  of  two  or  more  towns  the  valuation  of  each  of  which  is  less 
t  jan  two  million  Ave  liundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  ajrj^regate  number  ci  s^'hools  in  all  of 
n-hich  is  not  more  than  fifty  nor  1<*sh  than  twenty-flve,  and  the  school  committee  of  four  or  more 
towns  the  valuation  of  ca<»h  of  which  does  not  exceed  two  million  five  hundred  thi>us.ind  dr.llars, 
without  reforen<!e  to  tho  minimum  limit  in  the  aj^j^repate  number  of  schools  aforesaid,  may,  and 
after  tho  flrst  day  of  July,  in  tJie  year  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  shalL  form  a  union  lor  the 
Xurposo  of  employing  a  BU])«riutondont  of  schools.  Such  union  shall  not  bo  dissolved  for  three 
years  aftAsr  tho  diito  of  its  fr>rmation  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  confetituting  the 
union,  nor  shall  it  Iw  dist^olved  for  the  reason  that  the  valuation  of  any  one  of  the  towns  sliall 
have  so  increased  as  to  exceed  two  million  Ave  huudreil  thoupantl  dollars,  nor  for  the  rocuH>n  that 
the  number  of  schools  shall  have  increased  l>eyond  (Ifty  or,  in  a  uuion  of  less  than  four  towns, 
shall  have  decreased  IxUow  twenty-Hve. 

Sec.  44.  The  wrhool  c^:>mmittees  of  such  towns  shall  bo  a  point  romiullte<\  whifh,  for  tho  pur- 
poses of  such  union,  shall  be  tho  acrcnts  of  ea^*h  town  thiTein.  The  joint  trommittee  shall  annu- 
ally, in  April,  mei>t  at  a  day  and  place  a>«ret;d  up'>n  bv  the  chairiwin  of  th«?  committei^  of  the 
(several  towns  comprising  the  union,  and  shall  ortfuuizeoy  tho  choice  of  a  chairman  and  stxTrctaiy. 
They  shall  choo.st>,  by  ballot,  a  superintendent  of  w^hools,  del»^rniine  the  n-lative  amonut  f>f 
sorvico  to  bo  performed  by  him  in  each  town,  lix  his  Falary,  apportion  the  amount  thereof  to  1x3 
pai<l  by  the  several  towns,  and  certify  it  to  ep<*h  town  treasurer. 

8ec.  4.">.  When  tho  chah'man  and  seci"*^tary  of  such  joint  committee  certify  to  the  auditor  of 
accounts  under  oath,  that  a  union  has  l>?en  oflfootod,  tiiat  tho  towns,  in  addition  to  an  amount 
eriual  to  the  averofjce  of  tho  total  amount  paid,  or  to  the  amount  jjnid  for  «»ach  child,  by  the  sev- 
eral towns  for  8<;hot>ls  during  the  throe  ycai"s  then  last  nnvtHliug.  uiiit4.»dly  have  appropriatCMi 
and  rai.ied  by  taxation  not  1»m>s  than  s..> ven  hundn^l  and  nfty  dollars  for  the  sni)ix>rt  of  a  super- 
intendent or  schrxils,  and  that  a  sui>orintoudent  ot  si:hools  has  lx?en  eniployo'l  for  ono  yotir,  a 
warrant  shall,  ui)on  tho  approval  of  the  cortiflcate  by  the  lK\ird  of  cdncatton,  }>c>  drawn  upon 
the  treasurer  and  receiver-gen er«l  for  the  payment  of  twelve  hundre<l  and  fllty  dolUii's,  three^ 
fifths  of  which  shall  1>?  paid  for  tho  salary  of  such  snporint<'nd«*nt,  and  two-ttftns  thcr(»of  shall 
leappt)rtioned  and  distribute<l  to  tho  t<jwns  forming  such  union  <m  tho  l»asisof  the  anuamt 
cppropriated  and  expended  for  a  suporintondent  in  such  t«>wns  fur  Ihoprecetliug  yt^.r  and  shall 
Ic  iviid  for  the  salaries  of  tea<;h«T8  eniployerl  in  tho  public  whot»Is  therein. 

Sec.  4«.  There  shall  l»e  annually  appropriated  by  tho  Commonwealth  such  amount  as?  rjay  bo 
necessary  to  carry  out  tho  provisions  uf  IJie  three  pro<'«Hling  sc-tions. 

•Skc.  47.  Towns  whoso  valuation  oxre«^ds  the  limit  flxotl  by  si^^tion  f(>rty-threo  may  jwrticipate 
in  a  union  formed  under  the  provlsi<fns  of  taid  .Ejection,  in'the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the 
same  terms,  conditions,  and  l>enefits  as  towns  having  such  limit»»d  valuation,  except  that  tho 
allowance  by  the  (commonwealth  in  aid  of  said  union,  as  provided  in  tho  prtveding  section,  shall 
not  l>e  made  to  the  entire  union,  but  shall  tirst  bo  apportioned  to  tho  soveral  towns  ui>on  the 
l^asis  of  tho  amount  appropriated  by  them.  respe<'tively,  for  tho  «upiK)rt  of  a  .»<ui>erintendent  of 
schools  for  the  preceoiug  year,  and  the  warrant  upon  the  tri>asarer  and  receiver-general  shall 
then  bo  drawn  in  favor  of  and  only  for  the  p>rtions  s.)  assigmMl  to  those  town^of  the  union 
whoTO  valuation  at  tho  time  of  soid  union  did  not  exceed  the  limit  pro\-ided  in  stx'tioa  fort:t-- 
three. 

Skc.  48,  If  the  valuation  of  a  town  in  a  miion  formed  under  the  provisions  r>f  se<*ti<m  forty- 
three  or  of  the  pretreding  section  shuU  so  increase  as  to  rxeetKl  three  million  fivi^  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  such  incrca>:e  .shall  have  the  eame  offe<'t  ns  if  the  valuatic)n  of  yi\':d  town  hod 
exceeded  two  million  flvo  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  date  of  tho  formation  of  such  union. 
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DISTRICT  SUPERVISION. 

[Reprinted,  \rith  Eomo  rliftngcf*  in  errangeniont,  from  tho  C4th  and  051h  reports  of  tho  MasFa- 
cbu-wttfl  Board  of  EdTiCGtion  (isT^-IiliO  ar.d  IWXVIWI ),  Hon.  Frank  A.  RiU,  secrotary.] 

DcvdopmLut  of  district  stiperviaion. — The  system  of  district  supervision  in 
Mas.sachu9etts — tliat  is,  of  the  supervision  of  tlio  public  schools  in  a  group  of 
towns  by  a  single  superintendent— was  established  by  an  act  of  1S88.  Previous 
to  that  date  there  v/ore  several  instances  of  two  towns  employing  the  sr.me  i)eraon 
as  supci-intendent,  but,  as  there  was  no  aid  from  the  State,  only  towns  of  consid- 
erable means  co;ild  resort  to  the  plan.  It  was  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
of  the  towns  of  the  State.  Under  the  legislation  of  1888  the  smaller  towns  were 
encouraged  to  establish  sui)erintendency  districts.  To  guard  against  the  employ- 
ment of  inferior  persons,  tho  minimum  salary  of  the  district  superintendent  was 
fixed  at  §1,250.  Of  this  the  State  paid  $500;  it  also  gave  in  addition  $500  toward 
the  siilaries  of  teachers  in  the  district.  Amendments  of  the  legislation  of  1888 
were  matle  by  acts  of  1890  and  1891,  the  principal  chiinge  being  an  increase  of  the 
superintendent's  salary  to  $1,500,  the  State  contributing  $750  thereof.  An  act  of 
1898  codified  the  previous  laws  and  extended  their  scope  somewhat.  In  1900  an 
act  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  making  the  employment  of  superintendents  of 
schools  the  universal  and  i)ermanent  policy  of  the  State  after  July  1,  1902. 

Thf  method  of  educational  progrea.^,— The  history  of  supervision  in  Massachu- 
setts illustrates  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  State's  great  educational  steps 
have  been  taken.  At  first  the  towns  feel  thdr  way  to  a  new  method  of  siii)er- 
vising  the  schools  by  employing  a  i>aid  expert  for  the  service.  They  do  this 
without  any  special  sanction  from  the  legislature,  but  out  of  that  reserve  of 
authority  which  they  assume  to  have  in  the  general  authority  gi*anted  them  by 
tho  State  to  manage  their  schools?.  The  method  proves  successful,  whereupon  the 
legislature  formally  authorizes  the  towns  to  adopt  it  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  Under 
this  formal  authority  other  towns  take  similar  action.  Meanwhile  there  is  an  under- 
current of  conviction  that  the  State  ought  not  to  force  the  plan  upon  towns— cer- 
tainly not  so  long  as  there  is  any  widespread  failure  on  their  part  to  utilize  it. 
In  time,  however,  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  State  is  v^ron  over  to  the  plan.  Then 
the  iK'oi)le  conclude  that  it  hns  been  sufficiently  tested  and  that  the  good  of 
tho  sch(X>ls  requires  it  to  be  made  mandatory  and  universal.  It  is  a  slow  process; 
it  has  its  disadvantages.  But  there  is  one  superlative  merit — a  g'X)d  principle 
worked  out  and  fixed  in  this  way  rests  on  that  solidest  of  foundations,  tho  experi- 
ence and  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  Massachusetts  system  of  district  sujxer- 
vision  is  the  most  successful  yet  devised  in  the  United  States  for  reaching  the 
small  towuLi;  and  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1000,  that,  in  addition  to  its  man- 
d.itj  thr.t  every  town  shall  employ  a  s;ii)€'rintendent  of  schools,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  cvry  eligible  town  to  provide  for  this  kind  of  suT)ervision.  is  the  m  ,st  pri;3nis- 
ii:g  i>:!li(>ol  li\ipsl:ition  of  rec(?nt  years.  Energies  may  now  be  more  fully  directed 
to  improving  tho  quality  of  the  sui)ervision. 

It  vdll  bo  noted  from  the  statute  that  it  is  no  longer  ne;.'e:sary  for  the  towns  to 
consider  in  tov/n  meeting  questions  relative  to  the  formation  or  the  dissolution  of 
hiiperint^'udency  unions.  Whale vtr  p,uthoi-ity  they  exercised  in  this  way  under 
eailior  legislation  has  liecn  tran.sf erred  to  the  school  committee;  and  very  properly , 
now  that  the  Stal«  lias  decided  to  require  all  towns,  through  unions  or  otherwise, 
to  e^nploy  sui)erin  ten  dents  of  schools.  The  question  of  expediency  having  thus 
l)cen  settled  by  the  State  itself,  only  details  of  procedure  are  left  to  be  acted  upon. 
Obviously  thesis  can  Ix?  better  handled  in  scbo./l  committee  than  in  town  meeting. 
In  this  substitiiti'jn  uf  State  authority  for  that  of  the  town,  as  well  as  in  the  very 
arguments  used  for  r.nd  against  the  State  policy,  history  lias  repeated  itself.  It 
was,  for  instance,  once  optional  with  the  town  whetlier  it  should  have  a  school 
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committpo  or  not.  In  many  tc»vms  the  selpotnien  managed  the  schools,  as  they 
did  everything  ol.*o.  After  numerous  towns  had  voluntiirily  apiwintod  sehocl 
committ<3os.  and  shoAvn  the  woi-th  of  such  supe^^^sion,  the  State  in  1850  decided 
that  what  was  jc»>'k1  for  these  towns  was  good  for  all,  and  so  directed  that  there- 
after every  town  should  choose  a  sch«>ol  committee.  There  were  towns  that 
chafed  under  this  mandatory  policy,  and  the  next  legislature  was  beset  with  i>eti- 
tions  to  rf  peal  it.  but  to  its  credit  it  stood  firm.  To-day  a  iK^tition  for  such  repeal 
would  lx>  looked  upon  as  i.repost:<^rous.  Nay,  in  coloniiil  and  provincial  times 
there  were  towns  in  which  Fuch  things  as  ai)pointing  teachers,  fixing  their 
salaries,  imd  making  rul(:S  for  the  s<rhfK>Ls  were  not  delegated  to  selectnion  or 
special  committees  at  all,  hut  wt^re  settle<l  in  oi)en  town  meeting— the  most  demo- 
cratic and  primitive  way  of  all,  the  town  lieing  a  committee  of  the  whole,  as  it 
were,  for  the  puri>ose.  It  clears  the  situation  f<3r  the  sch<:x)l  committee  to  under- 
stand that  henceforth  it  has  the  .'^ime  soi*t  of  authority  in  ojnploying  a  sui^erin- 
tendent  of  scliofjls  ;is  in  employing  a  t<;acher.  It  is  for  the  school  committee  to 
select  the  one  as  the  other,  to  determine  what  grade  of  qualifications  it  shall 
demand  in  eac^h,  and  to  fix  upon  the  compensation  thfit,  in  its  judgment,  will  com- 
mand the  qualifications  desired.  In  the  case  of  the  district  superintendent,  how- 
ever, this  authority  of  the  school  committ^H>  has  to  he  exercised  jointly  with  other 
school  committees,  and  within  the  limitations  of  the  district  superintendency  law. 
It  is  now  OS  much  the  duty  of  the  town  to  appropriate  money  enough  to  cover  the 
supt;rintendent*s  salary  as  the  salaries  of  teat! hers. 

Ina.«imuch  as  nearly  all  the  towns  whose  valuation  excee<la  $3,500,000  alr».'ady 
have  suiK^rintendents,  the  new  law  is  practically  of  chief  concern  to  toT\Tis  under 
that  valuation  that  have  not  yet  efftx't^l  the  necessary  imions.  Such  unions 
can  be  Vjetter  brought  alx)ut  by  school  committees  than  by  towns  acting  in  town 
meeting. 

Status  nf  towns  whoAc  x'ah'ation  comes  hctirfcn  i^:/tOO/)oo  ami  S'i/fOOMOO.—The 
law  provides  that  when  the  valuation  of  towns  in  superinl<}ndency  districts  rises 
alx)ve  S2,.'5(X).0O0  they  may  nevertheless  remain  in  such  districts  and  receive  State 
assistance  until  their  valuation  reaches  $:},500,00i).  There  were  J30  tovvais  whoso 
valuation  May  1,  1900,  came  between  these  limits. 

The  sui^erintendency  arrangements  of  these  30  towns  are  as  follows: 

1.  Four  employ  suiwrintendents  on  full  time. 

2.  Two  emjdoy  sui>erintendent8  in  conjunction  with  other  to^vns,  none  of  them 
receiving  aid  from  tlie  State. 

n.  Ten  are  in  suiierint<?ndency  districts  and  are  aided  by  the  State. 

4.  Three  that  do  not  recti ve  aid  from  the  State  are  in  districts  with  towns  that 
do  receive  aid. 

5.  Six  employ  the  high  school  principal  as  superinte!ident  also. 
C.  One  emjdoys  a  superinteiident  on  pari  time. 

7.  Four  are  without  superint-endents. 

All  of  the  foregoing  towns,  could  they  ha^  e  ent^rcnl  su];>erintendency  districts 
when  their  valuation  v/as  under  $-2. 500,01)0  ea-vh,  might  have  b(?t^n  in  them  at  the 
pre'i'.ent  time,  vrith  aid  from  the  State.  As  it  is,  however.  \:l  are  now  in  districts, 
10  with  aid  and  3  without,  the  latter  ha\'ing  entered  diritric-ts  after  i>u.*^8ing  the 
limit  of  S-\500,000,  w^hile  17  are  outsidt^  There  is  no  question  but  that  some  of 
the  unaidfd  towns  stcnd  more  in  ne<  d  of  help  than  some  oi  the  aided. 

Some  towns  employ  the  high  sch  k>1  priiicipal  lis  3iiporint<>ndeut  als*),  reas:)ning 
that  if  they  unite  the  two  offices  in  one  j^erson  they  can  afford  to  i)ay  a  higher 
salary,  and  so  command  higher  qualificati<^)ns.  The  reasoning  is  correct  so  far  as 
it  goes.  But  if  these  towns  were  in  sui;erintendency  districts,  they  probably 
could  afford  to  utilize  the  principal's  suiierior  qualifications  in  the  exclusive  serv- 
ice of  the  high  school.    The  work  of  the  high  school,  and  particularly  of  the  high 
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scliool  thtit  must  get  along  with  only  two  or  three  teac-hera,  is  so  exacting  that  it 
U  not  good  i)olicy  to  add  to  the  principal's  duties  those  of  a  sui)erin tendency. 
The  danger  is  that  one  side  of  liis  work  or  the  other,  more  likely  both,  will  suffer, 
let  him  be  never  so  able. 

As  to  suix^rin tendencies  that  coiumaud  but  a  jwrtion  of  the  time  of  i)ersons 
engaged  in  other  pur.suits,  at  a  comx)ensation  but  little  more  than  nominal,  it  may 
be  said,  without  the  slightest  reflection  upon  the  holders  thereof,  who  doubtless 
rt^nder  a  full  equivalent  or  more  for  thrir  humble  pay,  that  they  do  not  conform 
to  the  unv/ritten  standar<ls  already  set  for  them  in  the  general  practice  of  the 
State. 

Dutici  of  tlic  sniperintcndeut. — The  statutes  do  not  define  the  duties  of  thesui)er- 
intendent;  they  simply  j^rovide  that  he  shall  have,  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  school  committc^e,  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools.  Inquiries 
were  recently  made  to  find  out  the  extent,  in  i^ractice,  of  the  authority  granted  to 
superintendents  in  Massachusetts  by  the  school  committees.  The  following  table 
embodies  the  results  of  these  inquiries: 

Tiible  showing  the  duties  performed  hy  superintendents  of  schools  in  ^30  towns 
(H(d  eities  of  Massaehusetts,  and  the  degree  of  author-it y  cvereised. 


Duties. 


1.  iSelectioji  of  toxt-b<x)k3 

2.  Solection  of  rof erenoe  lKH>ks 

3.  Selection  of  apparatus 

4.  Making  of  coui*se  of  stud icH 

5.  Nomination  or  cor tific  p  tioii  of  tyaohcrs 

n.  Appointment  of  teachei-a 

7.  Suspension  of  teachers 

8.  Dismissal  of  toacliei*3 

0.  Inspection  and  direction  of  t^»a<*hei-«'  work  . 

10.  C^alliDg  and  conducting  toachoi's'  meetings . 

11.  Promotion  of  pupils 


!  Number  of  towns  in  which  certain  de- 
j  grees  of  authority  are  exerclBcd  by 
I      superintendents. 


None. 


Advi- 

Joint. 

Full. 

soiT- 

4i 

m 

93 

}W 

:» 

93 

HI 

8r> 

1(13 

41 

•.>i 

164 

G7 

40 

95 

89 

m 

21 

IW 

53 

16 

H»2 

61 

15 

3 

8 

218 

2 

2 

234 

16 

19 

187 

Unan- 
swered 

or  un- 
certain. 


4 
5 
8 
4 
12 
18 
16 
7 
4 
5 
7 


The  pox)ular  eharaeter  of  the  sujx'riu tendency  luoi^niwut, — It  should  l>e  noted 
that  supervision  by  sui)erintendents  of  schools  has  l>een  on  trial  in  Massachusetts 
f  ,r  sixty  years:  that  it  has  developed  steadily  through  these  years,  until  now  it 
applies  to  all  the  sch<.x)ls  of  the  State  except  4  i)er  cent,  and  to  all  the  school  chil- 
dren except  3  j>Qr  cent;  that  tliis  growth  has  been  wholly  a  voluntary  one,  the 
State  authorizing  but  not  requiring  it;  that  it  w?s  the  value  of  the  movement  to 
the  larger  tov.Tis  and  cities  that  led  the  State  to  encourage  it  in  the  small  towns 
by  paying  half  the  superintendent's  siilary;  and  that  the  action  of  the  State  in 
nialving  such  sui)ervision  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system  every^vhere  after 
July  1,  190:^,  is  simply  the  incor^K* ration  into  law  of  a  conviction  previously 
Ti  acliCil  almost  universally  by  the  i>ef)ple  that  the  number,  variety,  and  magnitude 
('f  the  public  sc1u>j1  interests  demand  a  closer.  m(U"e  constant,  and  more  intelligent 
suT)'^r\'isiv:>n  th;in  school  committees,  however  ably  constituted,  can  be  expected  to 
give.  Indeed,  the  more  higlily  i>eople  are  qualified  to  serve  on  school  committees, 
the  greater  their  s^nse  of  the  imi)ortance  of  such  service,  but  the  less  the  time 
th'jy  can  usually  give  to  it;  hence  the  greater  their  need  of  the  sui)€rint€»ndent, 
and  the  quicker  their  recognition  of  this  need.  And  so  they  readily  accept  the 
principle  that  the  school  committee  should  limit  itself  to  what  may  be  called 
legislative  functions,  but  assign  executive  functions  to  the  superintendent. 
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Qualijications  of  the  sifpcrivfcitdtiit, — The  liiere  fact  of  employing  a  snperin- 
tendent  (l«>es  not  in  itself  insnn^  a  wiso  administratifm  of  tLv?  scboola.  It  is  of  tlie 
Titmoflt  coijiiecinenco  that  tluTO  should  K>  enii^loyed  a  foiniH*l^nt  superintendent. 
With  InadtHiiuito  qualifications  ho  can  not  hopo  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
teacher  ^  the  commitloe,  and  tho  jmblic,  and  at  the  j^ame  time  serve  the  ftchools 
courageously  and  well.  It  comes  clearly  within  the  jurisdicti(»u  of  the  State  to 
set  a  minimum  standard  of  (lualifirationa  for  suixjrintundonttf,  should  it  deem  it 
exiKHlient  to  do  ao.  In  the  case  of  district  superintendents,  half  of  whose  salary 
is  paid  by  th*>  St«ite,  the  State  is  esjiecially  c«)ncemed  that  its  money  slionld  be 
judiciously  expended.  It  may  become  its  duly  in  the  not  diNtant  future  to  provide, 
without  otherwise  impairing  a  district's  freedom  of  choice,  that  the  candidates 
from  whor.i  tho  superintendent  is  to  l)e  chosen  shall  ho.  approved  a.s  properly  q\uili- 
fiod  in  scholarshij),  character,  experience,  and  Avisdom  to  discliarge  the  high  and 
diversified  duties  of  the  offit:e.  As  a  first  step,  let  certificates  of  qualification  be 
issued  by  the  State  to  such  jjersons  as  an>  able  to  show  their  fitness  to  serve  as  dis- 
trict superiutendentfn  Let  the  plan  lv,i,'in  on  a  voluntary  basis,  Ic^aviug  candidates 
and  districts  free  to  use  it  or  not.  Lot  it  strind  or  fall  on  its  merits,  after  thft  cus- 
tomary Massachiisptt'i  v^-ay.  If  it  stands  there  will  be  time  enough  for  the  con- 
sideration of  such  reipiiremenls  as  developing  conditions  suggest.  It  should  not 
be  overlo\>ked  that  the  volunt^iry  Ikisis  favors  the  sf:tting  of  higher  standards  of 
superintendency  qualifications  than  the  compulsory — an  important  comiK^nsation 
for  c(»rtain  disadvantages  that  i)ertaiu  to  any  plan  that  invites  rather  than  demamls, 

Supti'Vft{f(m  by  Hiiprt'liitciulvnts  as  rrhifnl  iDyjiprrrision  by  school  committees. — 
Notwithstanding  the  occaaiojial  failures  of  sui)erintendv^nts  t(^  meet  the  reasonable 
exx^ectations  of  school  co:nmittees  and  the  publi(*  it  continues  to  be  an  impressive 
fact — nearly  the  entire  State  lias  v«;luntarily  b(/me  witness  to  it— that  a  capable 
superintendent  is  a  i>ower  for  good  with  the  scho<jls.  The  secretary  in  this  con- 
nection deems  it  imi)ortx".nt  t )  siiy  again  what  he  s:vid  a  year  ago,  that  **  stronjjer 
committee'^,  as  a  rule,  are  found:  they  luore  willingly  ren«ler  uni)aid  service;  bet- 
ter teachers  are  nominated  and  employed:  Iwlter  methtxls  i)revail;  better  eqiup- 
ment  is  secured;  a  stronger  uplifting  force  is  fidt  throughout  the  system — whert^ 
the  gocKl  sui)erintendent  is  found  and  trusted.  In  .-ill  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
refiection  upon  thos<»  men  and  women  who,  in  places  without  superintendents, 
have  nevertheless  Ix'ttor  served  the  schools  than  an  inferior  sup'^rintendent  could 
possibly  have  don»*.  Inde'.nl,  it  is  lK»tter,  in  the  argum<»nt  for  exjwrt  supervision, 
to  dismiss  at  once  all  comparii-ons  of  able  coinniitte-.'s  with  p'.)or  suiwrintendents 
or  of  p(K)r  coTuiaittees  with  able  sui.>erinU^ndrntM.  Eiich  of  thes;;  conjunctions  of 
sui)eriority  with  inferiority  is  abnormal  and  ujide-^irable.  The  right  comparison 
to  make  is  that  betwiH:*n  good  men  and  women,  of  gineral  intilligence  and  ability, 
who  can  not  be  expected  as  menil)ers  of  s.-hool  committee:^  to  give  a  large  pr;rt  of 
their  strength  and  thought  and  time  to  the  schools,  and  good  uion  and  women,  of 
general  intelligence  and  ability,  who  have  siMM'iull5'  traiut  d  t}icins4'lv(?s  by  study 
and  experience  to  deal  with  school  (jueslions,  piirtir-ularly  with  those  of  aTi  educa- 
tional character,  and  who  give  all  tht-ir  thno  to  this  diflicult  and  importaiit  work. 
Ideal  sui>ervision  in  Ma.ssai'.hus<'tts  now  rLH.iuires  tliut  each  of  th  '  foregoing  kinds 
sliall  l)e  supplemented  by  the  oi  her.  and  that  the  pe«^ple  ev^  ryvrlu^r*^  shall  prciis 
for  the  highest  attainable  service  on  lioth  sidos,  and  press  all  lhf»  harder  for  it 
wherever  incompetency  hiu  brought  either  kind  int'.)  disreput'\  .Sh:ill  a  r-chool 
cease  to  exist  bt>caus<^'  a  t^.»acher  hiws  failed  tlK-rein.  or  a  sirho:,!  I'ommittee  b:^cause 
its  meml)ers  are  a  discre<lit  to  the  to^A^l,  or  a  superintendency  bi 'cause  its  incuiu- 
bent  does  not  adequately  fill  it?  If  gocKl  teiichers,  g<^<;d  conmiittee  meml)ers,  and 
good  superintendents  are  v/orth  having — and  that  is  the  verdict  of  ',)">  per  cent  of 
our  people  —by  all  means  stand  by  the  jH^rmanency  and  umvursality  of  the  offlces 
and  figlit  for  l)etter  holders  thereof." 
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Extent  of  eu2)€n'<i»ion  hy  an  erintendents. — After  Jnly  1,  1903,  all  towna  and 
cities  are  required  hy  law  to  have  siijKirintendentfl  of  scrhoolij,  towns  whose  valiui- 
tion  is  less  than  §-3,500,000  each  to  form  unions  fc^r  the  imriK>!>e.  The  status  of 
the  towns  relative  to  such  supervision  Deceml)er  31,  1901.  was  an  follows: 

Number  of  towns  and  cities  employing  superinlen<lents  indepeiidently 105 

Number  of  towns  in  a  union  sui>erintendenoy 3 

Number  of  unaided  towTis  in  district  sui)erinteiidcncie3 7 

Numl>er  of  aided  towns  in  district  sui)erintendencie» 197 

Number  of  towns  eligible  to  aid,  but  without  superintendentri 30 

Nmnl^r  of  towns  ineligible  to  aid  and  without  superintendents 0 

Numl>er  of  towns  with  superintendents,  311;  without,  4:2:  total 3')3 

Perc^^ntage  of  all  the  schools  under  superintendents 93 

Percentage  of  all  the  {m^nls  under  sujKjrintendents 07 

Inclhjibh'  towns  irilhout  suj^i.rinlendenfs. — llie  imml)er  of  towns  without 
sui)erintendent.s  and  ineligible  to  State  assistance  in  employing  them  is  G.  These 
towns  are  Amesbury,  Danvers,  Ii>8wich,  Leicester.  Lancaster,  and  Nantucrket. 
Tlie  movement  of  to^vns  of  this  class  for  tlie  past  seven  years  toward  the  super- 
in tendency  plan  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Year. 


I  Number  of 

!  ineliirible 

towiw 

without.    , 

superin- 

tendeuts. 


18^7. 
IWK). 


ir> 

12 

11 


'^!^       Vah»t:on. 


Nuinlx»r 

!       "f 

;    ftCllfX>l.i. 


I 


n,10R 
«l,8»ft 

•.ilj>7'i 


357.144,046  ' 

4x\W2.(W(5  ' 

l»,H21,4^I  I 
22.4:^).78<J 
X«  854,577 


277 
;»44 

281 
14J 
UI3 
IM) 
121 


Number 
of  differ- 
out  pu- 
pils. 


12.110 
10.408 
ll.ff49 
0,140 
4,789 
5.115 


Eligible  tow/iH  witliottt  ttnj}erintev(li'ntii. — Towns  whose  valuation  is  less  than 
$3,500,000  e.ich  are  eligible  to  State  assistance  in  paying  their  supc^rinteudents. 
Tlic  movement  of  these  towns  toward  the  superintendency  plan  during  the  past 
seven  years  is  brought  out  in  the  following  statement: 


Yoar. 


Number  of 

1    eligible 

towns 

without 

Kuperin- 

tendcmts. 


1805 '  RTi  ' 

IxJK; K»  ; 

18'»7 7S)  ' 

i.v.s i  8'»  i 

18'.>.» 7S  I 

llJiM I  (;2  1 

i\m iftj 


Populli- 

tion. 


81,  Wl  ■ 
Ky,9]H  : 

sr>.2;o  , 

81,524 
ft4.r>21  i 
;i5,24'.) 


Valuation. 


S48, 401.852 
4t<,or«).«08  i 
45,8i:^.«J81 
i7,(JU2,l«r)  ! 
45,  <'J!J5, 7'A 

:«,49ii,:fro 

19,a02,2(>S 


Numl>or 

of  ^ 
}*chfx)l.s. 


Numl)er 
<»f  differ- 
ent piT- 
pils. 


5:i8  ! 
572  i 
544 
4:n  ■ 


IrJfJSS 
16,  im 
1^.  155» 
lo,.->42 

15,  (Ho 

12. in« 

7.iaO 


Cla.ysijicaiinjt  ft/  s^iprniifendrtit.^. — The  superintendents  of  Ma.s8»chusetta  may 
\ye  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Sui)erintendents  who  give  full  time  to  single  cities  or  towns. 

2.  Superintendents  who  give  full  time  to  groups  of  two  or  more  towns  not  aided 
by  the  State. 

').  Superintendents  who  giv(»  full  time  to  groups  of  towns  aided  by  the  State. 

■\.  Suix'rintendents  who  give  part  time  to  single  towiia 

5.  Iligh-FCiiool  principals  who  si-rve  al«o  as  superintendepts. 

0.  Members  of  school  committees  returned  as  superintendert^ 
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Tho  following  fitatemont  pr.miiijirizes  tlio  toAvr.s,  sni)orintondentp,  aud  salaries 
of  each  of  tliese  classes  or  g:*or*ps: 


Crroui/s. 


Groi:;>  1 
Grout)  :i 
Group  :*> 
Gruu])  t 
Grr-up 


Grou;>G  .... 

Tolul 


(U) 

"7 

hi  i 

(t 

L^4 

or 

o 

o 

LHI  1 

L»f) 

a  i 

3 

8170,110 

l:?,:?^'» 

li.«,fl4'» 


:.ni 


175 


j^ ». : 


Average 
salary. 


l„V)l 

i.r<o 

1(!0 


1.8<10 


apiH?ar  as  follows: 


Tho  s:ili.rio  1  of  superinb^ndftiits,  anv.ngcd  by  inagiiitndcs 

Niiinl vr  wit  h  a  salary  of  80,(X)0 

Nmnhcr  v.irh  a  salary  of  §4,<>00 

NumlKr  with  salaries  fnnu  $:J,0(K)  to  :-U,0<>:) 

Nuiiilx'r  with  f-alarics  iroui  $2.(Kh)  to  $;].0(X) 

Nimilxr  with  salaries  from  81  ,r,00  to  Se,000 

NuiuIk  r  with  salaries  from  slM)  to  $1 ,500 

NuinluT  with  siilanes  Ix^low  si  .000 

Average  siilary  for  the  Stite $1 ,  8U0 

If  wo  exclude  from  consideration  tho  sui)eriutendoiits  of  groups  4,  5,  niid  G  on 
tho  ground  that  they  are  also  principals  of  schcK>ls,  or  for  other  reasons  do  not 
give  full  time  to  their  suiKjrintendencies,  the  average  salary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bnperintondent  stands  at  si, 009. 


1 
3 
13 
42 
97 
12 
7 


SCPIOOL  SUPERVISION. 

[From  roiK>rt  (  Tor  100.))  of  CHarenf^^  A.  Bs'.xlour,  Hni>rfrintonil<r.it  of  (raicop.»o  (Mas**. »  schools.] 

Ilisfuri/  (if  suprvv'ision. — Our  present  oducalional  systom  has  lx?en  a  growth. 
Wlien  at  the  outset  education  w;is  seen  to  l>o  vital  to  tho  life  of  tho  colony,  the 
direct  ioTi  and  management  of  s^'h<.)ols  was  vested  in  tho  towns  as  corporations.  In 
town  meeting  a*;se:nbled  citizens  ch^)so  tho  s(.'h(K)lma.ster,  fixed  his  compensation, 
determined  the  conditions  of  admi-^f.ion  to  the  schools,  <»r  choc;o  ofiicei-s  to  attend 
to  these  matters  for  them;  frequently  the  selectmen  were  chosen  toatt4>nd  to  these 
duties.  Tlien,  as  now,  there  were  people  who  sr't  no  ade.'iuato  value  on  their 
privileges.  Foreseeing  future  ixfril  to  the  State  if  the  education  of  the  chili.lren 
was  neglected,  the  general  court  of  ]yiassa<:-husetts  Buy  in  1042  passed  an  act 
charging  tho  s«:^le<;tmon  of  the  various  towns  **  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 

♦  ^^  '  ^    neighbors,  to  see    *    *    -^    that  none  of  thnm  suffer  so  much  barlwirisin 

♦  *     ^     as  not  to    *    *    *    teach     ^     =*    *    their  cliildren     *    »    *    to  read 
English  tongue    *    *    *." 

In  1  roi  we  find  tho  first  legislation  concerning  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
when  ii.  was  eniwired  that  every  grammar-school  master  should  \h>  approved  by 
the  ministtjr  of  the  town  and  by  those  of  tho  two  n(»xt  luljoining  to\N'ns  or  any 
two  of  them.  In  1780  a  statut<i  was  passe^l  recognizing  the  duty  of  school  visi- 
tation. It  doilared  tluit  "It  shall  bo  tho  duty  of  the  minister  or  ministers  of 
the  gosjicl  and  the  si.'lectmen  *  *  "^  to  use  their  influence  *  ^'  *  that  the 
youth  *  '"'  *  do  reguhirly  attend  schools  ^''  -  •^,  and  once  in  every  eix 
montlis  at  least     -'^     -     *    visit  and  inspect  the  s:*veral  scthools    *    ^    *    and 

♦  *    *    inquire  into  tho  regulations  and  discipline  thereof  and     *    *    *    pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholars  therein     -^    *    *." 
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By  IS'37  the  duties  of  the  selectmen  had  l)ecome  so  varied  and  exacting  and  the 
importance  of  tho  p.chool  had  so  increased  that  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  board 
of  officials  for  every  municii)ality,  consisting  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons, 
whose  especial  dnty  should  be  tho  cxire  of  the  schools.  In  18o7  it  wafl  enacted 
that  the  numlx^r  constituting  this  board  should  be  three  or  some  multiple  thereof, 
one-third  to  bo  elected  annually,  to  continue  in  office  for  three  years.  This  is  tho 
law  to-day  in  all  municipalities  where  city  organizations  have  not  made  nec^^r^sary 
special  charter  legislation. 

Meanwhile  the  duties  of  the  school  committee  have  increased  apace.  Tliey  are 
now  recjuired  to  attend  to  the  following  matters:  To  apply  the  interest  of  the 
State  school  fund;  to  make  repoi-ts  to  the  town  and  to  the  State;  to  deterndne  the 
number  and  hx-ation  of  .schools;  to  ajipoint  janitors  and  truant  officers;  to  see  that 
the  school  laws  are  obeyed;  to  select  and  assign  teachers;  to  prepare  courses  of 
study;  U)  determine  methods  of  t<:'ac^hing:  to  organize  and  classify  tho  schools; 
to  select  text-books,  ai)paratus,  and  supplies;  to  have  the  care  of  the  school- 
houses;  to  inquire  into  the  regulation  and  discipline  of  the  schools  and  into  tho 
habits  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars;  to  visit  the  schools  **  on  some  day  during 
the  first  week  after  the  opening  of  such  schools  and  on  some  day  during  the  two 
weeks  i)rtK^'eding  the  close  of  the  same,  and  also,  without  giving  previous  notice 
thereof  to  the  iiL'^^tructors,  once  in  each  month;  '*  under  certain  circumstances  to 
grant  labor  certificates. 

This  increase  of  duties,  the  growth  in  population  of  the  towns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  rapid  increase  in  tho  size  and  importance  of  cities  have  made  it 
apparent  that  no  Rchool  committee  can  do  efficiently  the  work  assigned  it.  To 
attend  to  the  number  and  variety  of  duties  required  by  our  statutes  presupposes 
(1 )  more  of  time  than  any  man  sufficiently  intelligent  to  attend  to  such  duties  can 
be  expcxted  to  give;  (2)  a  degree  of  intelligence  far  greater  than  was  necessary 
fonnerly;  and  (3)  a  certain  technical  skill,  demanding  natural  aptitude,  extensive 
education,  and  special  professional  training  such  as  few  public  officials  can  be 
exiKJcted  to  possess.  Furthermore,  as  public  intelligence  in  school  matters  has 
increased,  it  has  seemed  anomalous  that  communities  should  tolerate  a  method  of 
management  entirely  at  variance  with  tho  systematic  practices  of  business  life. 
To  have  no  settled  educational  i)olicy,  to  have  as  many  heads  and  lines  of  work 
as  tlKTo  are  luenibers  of  the  school  committee — these  considerations  have  sug- 
gesto<l  the  employment  of  a  new  sc^hool  official,  the  sujTerintendent  of  schools,  a 
name  borrowed  from  business  life,  an  official  employed  originally  to  manage 
the  business  interests  of  tho  schools.  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  tho  first  city  to 
employ  such  a  superintendent,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  tri.id  the  exx>criment  a 
few  years  later.     *    *    * 

Recent  educational  progress  has  brought  out  clearly  the  thought  that  in  a.S8ign- 
in;^  duties  to  tlie  superintendent  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  tho  business 
side  of  school  affairs,  and  that  his  far  more  important  duty  should  be  to  educate 
an<l  insi)ii*e  teachers,  pupils,  and  communities.  Superintendents  are  now  selected 
not  f>o  much  l)e(!ause  of  great  businch^s  sagacity,  important  though  this  qualifica- 
tion lx\  as  because  they  i)ossess  the  iK)wer  of  mastering  educational  problems,  of 
conceiving  practical  educational  measures,  of  leading  teachers  to  constant  self- 
improvement,  and  of  setting  forth  fitly  educational  aims  and  methods  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public. 

The  numl)er  of  school  suptTintendents  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years 
owing  to  our  **  district  superin tendency  "  law,  an  enactment  whereby  small  towns 
may  unite  in  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools,  the  State  repaying  them 
theoretically  one-half  but  practically  five-sixths  tho  expense.  This  law,  passed  in 
iy>^S,  was  made  oi)tional,  but  was  so  widely  adopted  tliat  in  ten  years  95  'per  cent 
of  the  school  cliildren  of  the  State  were  in  schools  supervised  by  superintendeqt||^^ 
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At  the  pivsont  lime  only  O-'-i  of  the  JJ.*)o  to\\Ti.s  and  lities  of  Massachurfetts  are  with- 
ont  siiperintondcnts,  and  these  tt>wns  contciin  k;'s  than  5  jK^c-ent  (*f  tho  children. 

By  cnstoin  and  le/anslative  enactment,  school  committeea  have  been  f?iven  extraor- 
dinary i)owers;  bnt  in  papjiing  ovjr  a  part  of  their  duties  to  the  HniK*rintendent 
th».'y  have  not  reliu(inished  any  of  their  righis.  The  Mii>erintendi  nt  Hometimes 
iortcots  this,  and  because  those  he  n-pres'^nts  aro  all  powerful  he  ima^fipes  hunflelf 
to  bft  so.  Such  situations  arc  fraught  with  danger  to  the  schools  and  call  for  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  duties,  rights,  p.nd  lunvilogos  of  the  sujierintendent. 

The  pui)erlntendent  of  schools  should  be  a  well-educated  gentleman,  a  college 
gradTi:itt\  a  man  quick  and  pound  of  judgment,  courteous,  upright,  a  member  of 
some  religious  denomination,  and  a  i)erson  actively  int*^rested  in  the  best  civic  and 
social  life.  He  should  bo  large  enough  in  spirit  to  be  above  petty  quarrels  and 
jealousies,  fair  enough  to  work  witli  others  even  when  no  personal  gain  is  to  result, 
8}'ini)athctic  enough  to  see  matters  from  the  point  of  viev/  of  teachers,  pupils,  and 
I>arcnts.  and  democratic  enough  to  recognize  the  just  claims  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  to  do.  He  should  be  able  to  judge  fairly  of  the  etlucational  needs  of  a  com- 
munity, he  should  know  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish  and  how  1x>  bring  about 
desinnl  results,  inclined  to  solve  educational  problems  for  himself,  determined  to 
grow  constantly  in  his  profession,  and  willing  to  bring  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  duties  untiring  industry  and  j^erseveranco.  Few  sui)erintendent3  will  fully 
mwt  tliese  requiroments.  for  i)orfe^-tiou  U  as  rare  in  school  officials  as  in  other 
men:  nevertheless  the  ideal  mu^t  not  fall  far  sliort  of  this  description. 

llie  super intencUnt's  relation  to  the  school  co.n mitt a\ — The  superintendent  is 
the  executive  agent  of  the  sr-htx)l  committee  chosen  to  see  that  their  decisions  are 
carried  out  and  that  the  school  machine  runs  smoc»thly  and  effectively;  but  if  he 
in  worthy  of  conSden;-*',  he  will  find  liia  grt^atost  opiM)rtunity  in  guiding  by  his 
advice  the  counsels  of  th(»  schtwl  committee.  This  influence  upon  the  B'jhool 
I)olicy  of  a  community  is  what:  make.^  him  an  imx)ortant  official  and  differentiatos 
him  from  a  mere  cUrk.  He  should  not  Iw  officious,  neither  should  he  be  afraid 
to  give  hisopinit.n;  he  should  not  attempt  to  o>XTawe  his  emi)loy(;rs,  but  he  should 
realize  that  they  exi)ect  him  to  advocate  strongly  the  l>est  things.  He  should  he 
given  the  i)rivilege  of  discussi<m  and,  on  all  matters  Avitliin  the  scHipe  of  his  duty, 
his  oi>inion  should  l>e  given  more  than  ordimiry  consideration.  He  should  be  given 
a  iilaco  on  luopt  special  committees  and  stime  matters  should  be  left  to  his  sole 
control.  Ho  should  keep  the  committfH>  informal  on  all  matters,  realizing  that 
tlie  more  complete  thL^  information  the  greater  will  he  the  iw.>wer  lodged  in  him. 
Tlie  school  committee  will  usually  allow  a  worthy  superintendent  to  do  al:ii<«t 
anything  he  ■wishes,  provided  he  first  asks  tht^ir  permission. 

The  duties  of  school  manag(?uiont  may  Ix)  divided  into  threp  chiwes.  (1)  Some 
belong  naturally  t')  the  8cho«^l  committee — the  appointment  of  janitors  and  truiint 
officei-s,  the  establishment  of  school  bt)undaries,  the  decision  as  to  the  immljcrand 
location  of  scluxiLs.  and  the  trtin.si)ortation  of  ])ui>ils.  (*3;  Some  l,elong  of  right 
to  the  su]x*rintendent — the  organiziition  and  classilicatitin  r#f  tchrH»l3.  the  i)romo- 
tion  of  i)upils,  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  tho  adoption  of  methods  of 
teaching,  etc.     (;>)  Some  dutit^s  l)elong  t^)  lx>th  suiM.'rintendent  and  committ*:e — 

((/)  Who  shall  Jii)point  teachor.sV  To  answL-r  tliis  qut.'stion  fairly  we  must  re-kl- 
ize  the  resiMmsibility  of  eiv.h  party.  The  su'j,)orint(:!udent  is  responsible  for  results 
of  .*^*lioolroom  work:  if  cliildnMi  arc  taught  but  little,  if  time  is  wp.steil,  if  perni- 
cioiTS  influences  surround  pupils,  lu»  will  justly  fetd  public  displeasure;  under  such 
circumstances  he  ought  to  have  no  small  share  in  the  choice  of  his  a.*wi:stant». 
This  is  floubly  so  since  in  almost  <»very  community  the  service  <^f  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  cntir.^  tea':hing  force  i^  either  medi(K*re  or  entirely  unsatisfactory,  while  in 
some  cases  i»grej4ously  p;;or  t».?;:ching  is  toL 'rated  becau.sc  (^f  publii^  oi>inion  or 
through  pity  for  those  concerned.     On  the  other  hand,  the  school  committ.ee  must 
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elect  all  teachers:  the  public  realizes  this  fact  and  for  years  has  received  its 
appointment  favors  at  their  hands.  A  failure  to  respond  to  the  requests  of  infla- 
ontial  patrt^na^e  seekers  is  sure  to  bring  do^vn  viaLs  of  wrath  upon  undeserving 
heads.  Every  community  has  its  two  class  s  of  citizens — those  who  are  anxious 
for  the  best  teachers,  wherever  api)ointments  maybe  given;  and  the  more  numer- 
ous and  more  strenuous  people,  who  believe  places  on  the  teaching  force,  like  posi- 
tions on  the  roads,  should  go  to  L^cal  applicants.  A  few  foundation  principles 
mayl)e  suggested.  (1)  To  s?cure  a  good  teacher  should  bo  the  first  considera- 
tion; (2)  if  such  a  person  can  be  found  in  the  city,  she  should  be  employed:  (3) 
in  determining  fitness,  "  influence "  should  play  no  i>art:  (4)  attendance  at  a 
normal  school  or  graduation  from  college  does  not  make  one  a  teacher;  (5)  the 
school  committeeman  should  realize  that  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  forbids 
that  he  shall  consider  himself  primarily  a  ward  representative;  he  is  a  State 
oflScial,  charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  her  future  citizens. 

I  have  spoken  thus  at  length  because  here  is  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in 
every  progressive  community:  we  all  seek  to  be  fair  and  to  discharge  faithfully 
our  duties,  but  the  situation  k  dilQ&cult.  I  Ijelieve  all  teachers  should  be  elected 
by  the  school  committee  from  candidates  nominated  by  the  superintendent,  and 
that  without  such  nomination  no  candidate  should  be  considered.  The  committee 
should  prescribe  rules  of  procedure  in  accordance  with  which  the  sui)erintendent 
shall  nominate,  but  once  determined,  the  procedure  should  be  invariable.  It  is 
our  practice  that  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  the  superintendent  shall  nominate  a 
candidate:  if  satisfactory,  he  is  elected:  if  not,  another  name  is  submitted.  The 
only  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  superintendent  specifies  that  he  shall  not  recom- 
mend any  candidate  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  normal  or  an  approved  city  train- 
ing sfhool,  or  who,  lacking  this,  shall  not  have  had  successful  experience  as  a 
teacher  elsewhere. 

We  have  not  yet  reacheil  the  position  where  api)lications  may  not  be  made 
through  a  member  of  the  committee;  I  hope  we  may  soon  make  this  needed 
improvement,  not  because  it  will  add  to  my  own  power,  but  l)ec4iuse  our  present 
practice  is  frequently  an  embarrassment  to  a  member  and  because  some  time  dis- 
astrous re^sults  may  follow. 

(h)  Who  shall  select  books  and  supplies?  I  think  our  practice  is  right  and  con- 
ducive to  go»>d  results.  The  commit tf»e  decides  how  much  money  shall  be  spent 
for  such  materials:  it  wisely  leaves  the  decision  as  to  what  paper,  pencils,  pons, 
etc.,  shall  bo  bought  to  the  superintendent,  who  buys  what  the  teachers  need. 
When  a  change  of  text-books  is  contemi)lated,  the  superintendent,  after  careful 
investi,«Tation  by  hims(df  and  by  some  of  those  teachers  who  are  to  use  the  books, 
asks  the  sulx^ommittee  on  text-lx>oks  to  projiose  the  change.  Copies  are  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  school  committee  for  th^'ir  examination:  if  the  proposed  l>;K)k 
is  satisfactory  it  Ls  adopted. 

71ie  .<{H2>rri)itcn(h'}it  chd  Jiis  icfwlnrs. — The  most  delightful  and  valuable  part  of 
the  duty  of  tlie  sup^riiit^ndont  lies  in  his  relations  to  his  teaching  force.  Here  he 
dt'als  dirortly  ^vith  the  vital  forces  of  the  school.  In  the  schoolroom  he  may 
commend  or  correct  the  teacher,  and  may  strengthen  her  hands  against  new  and 
uTifDres.K^n  emergenci<*s  by  leading  her  to  right  views  of  education:  in  the  teach- 
ers' niex-ting  ho  may  lead  his  helix?rs  to  broader  views  of  education,  to  more  cor- 
rect methotls  of  instruction,  and  to  a  keener  interest  in  citudy;  by  i)er3onal  confer- 
oiKts  li  J  may  lif^lp  to  s.^ttle  those  schoolroom  difficulties,  so  many  and  so  real, 
v*lii<:li  caus-e  con.stant  vexation  of  spirit;  in  the  community  he  may  sm«x)th  away 
many  jK^ints  of  fiiction  between  parents  and  teachers  which  otherwise  would 
Ciinse  constant  aunoyance. 

The  teacher  should  liave  compiets  confidence  in  the  superintendent;  she  should 
be  .sure  that,  wi>atever  may  Iw  his  opinion  of  her  work,  he  will  ever  pr^ive  him- 
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eclf  fair,  honest,  honorable,  and  in  the  host  seni-o  hor  friond.  If  her  work  is 
unsatisfactory,  she  h.as  the  right  to  know  wherein  she  fails.  The  superintendent 
should  ho  williii^]^  to  hibor  for  the  ui)lniilding  of  a  ix>or  teacher  with  all  charity, 
but  no  teaelier  shouhl  so  have  lost  her  self-rosi>oot  as  to  Avish  to  continue  pei-ma- 
nently  in  a  work  wiiich  she  knows  is  in  every  way  unsatisfactory. 

The  teacher  shouM  have  a  voice  in  the  settloment  of  all  matters  in  which  she 
is  directlj'  concerned.  Courses  of  study  mu?t  bo  nia<lo  by  the  superintendent,  but 
he  should  not  forget  the  value  of  the  teacher's  experience;  proposed  changes 
in  the  requirements  for  any  grade  should  Ixi  discussed  with  the  most  success- 
ful teatrhors  of  that  grade.  The  choice  of  text-books  nmst  ultimately  dei>end  ui)on 
the  decision  of  one  ikji-sou,  but  the  relative  ment  of  iKJoks  should  l>e  deter- 
mined by  practical  schoolroom  tests,  and  no  teacher's  protest  should  fail  to  Ix) 
duly  co7isi<lered.  Such  cooperati<;n  increases  givnl  feeling,  is  especially  valuable 
in  keeping  teachers  alert  for  the  l>est  methcnis,  and  stirs  their  minds  to  new  intel- 
lectual activity:  it  also  aids  in  prj)longing  the  schc/olroom  life  of  a  teacher.  Few 
professions  tend  so  inevitably  to  rigidity  of  thouglit.  to  monotony  of  expression, 
and  to  nan-ovvHiess  of  \'iew.  Unless  some  force  within  or  without  the  teacher 
shall  continually  urge  her  t<"»  improvement,  there  can  l)e  but  one  result.  Herein 
lies  the  value  of  the  t-^achers'  meeting  to  lier  .who  will  make  the  most  of  it:  it 
gives  an  oi)iK)rtunity  to  investigate  broadly  certiiin  asi^ects  of  school  activity  and 
to  discuss  results  with  others  equally  anxious  to  know  the  truth. 

It  is  the  superintendent's  privilege  to  aid  in  bringing  teachers  and  the  public 
into  more  ai)preciative  relations.  There  are  but  few  difficulties  between  teacher 
and  pupil  which  can  not  bo  settled  by  a  thorough  understanding.  Teachers  are 
apt  to  be  autocratic,  parents  to  l^e  overindnlgent.  Frank  conferences  between 
teachers  and  parents  -will  corre<!t  many  false  ixn'spectives:  they  will  convince 
fathers  and  mothers  that  if  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  single  child  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  jjath,  it  is  no  less  so  to  keep  40  children  in  such  condition  that  effective 
teaching  Ixicomes  i)ossible;  they  will  lead  the  teacher  to  ]>ecomo  acquainted  with 
thos<^  who  are  interested  in  children  \\ith  an  interest  deej-KT  and  holier  than  their 
own  Ixjcause  begotten  by  God  himself. 

The  sftjjcrintcndcut  and  the  coi/unuri it f/.— The  superintendent  has  another  duty 
to  i)erform  not  now  fully  appreciated.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  expect  people  to  see 
things  as  we  see  them  and  to  he  indignant  at  the  conservatism  and  ignorance  of 
the  i3ublic:  but  conservatism  is  not  wholly  bad.  The  pul>lic  realizes  that  as  *'  the 
child  rt»i)eats  the  history  of  the  rac<?,"  i^o  most  i>eople  learn  by  exi>erienc«.  It 
wisely  distrusts  many  clever  schemes  and  bids  us  prove  their  worth.  We  should 
resi)ect  tliis  conservatism  and  se<:*k  no  higher  privilege  than  that  of  convincing  the 
public.  To  this  end.  the  sui)erintendent  will  do  well  to  Ixj  lauch  with  the  people, 
to  meet  them  scK'ially,  and  to  address  them  on  every  po>'sible  occasion:  thus  will 
be  prove  the  seriousness  of  his  thought  and  the  faithfulness  of  his  presentation. 


GEORGE  CHARLES  HOLLS. 

PExtracts  from  n  memoir  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  first  United  States  Cominisiioncr  of  Ednca- 

tion.] 

In  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  St-ates  under  tlio  Constitution  the 
secular  element  largely  i)repondorates,  and  the  pioneers  in  organization  or  admin- 
istration have  generally  been  connected  either  with  the  public-school  system  or 
with  the  higher  educational  and  charitable  institutions  maintained  by  municipal- 
ities or  States,  and,  in  consequence,  entirely  independent  of  any  church  or  denom- 
ination. But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  ranks  of  religion,  closely  identified  \vith 
particular  denominations,  there  have  been  not  a  few  to  whom  doctrines  and  dog- 
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mas  were  subordinate  to  the  active  work  of  education,  and  esjKKjially  of  charity, 
and  whose  influence,  while  to  a  certain  extent  circumscribed  by  the  bounds  of 
their  own  church,  has  yet  extended  far  beyond  these  limits,  and  who  are  entitled 
to  by  no  moans  the  least  honorable  i)ositions  in  the  roll  of  honor  of  American 
educators. 

Among  Protestant  denominations  in  this  country  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
risen  most  rapidly  to  prominence,  at  least  in  the  number  of  its  adherents.  It  has 
done  and  is  doing  a  great  work  in  educating  millions  of  our  naturalized  citizens 
and  their  descendants,  and  it  has  heen  th©  means  of  acquainting  this  country 
with  much  that  is  best  in  German  educational  thought  and  the  organization  of 
charity.  No  one  man  has  contributed  more  to  this  end  than  the  distinguished 
philanthropist  who,  by  his  powerful  thought  and  active  and  untiring  labor  in  his 
cho:-»cu  field,  has  won  for  himself  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  American 
education  and  charities. 

George  Charles  IIoUs  was  bom  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  on  February  26,  1824, 
and  belongcnl  to  an  old  and  highly  respected  family.  His  father  Served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  German  war  of  liberation  against  Napoleon,  but  the  moderate  for- 
tune of  the  family  was  lost  in  the  financial  distress  atte^idant  upon  the  war.  The 
fatlicv  was  afterwards  appointeil  suix?rintendent  of  governmental  charities  for  the 
city  of  Darmstadt  and  province  of  Starkenburg,  and  thus  the  earliest  impressions 
of  the  son  wore  associated  with  the  dispensation  of  charity.  The  father  died  in 
1830,  and  the  task  of  educating  his  three  children  devolved  upon  his  widow,  a 
most  remarkable  woman,  to  whose  loving  influence  and  energy  alone  Dr.  Rolls 
was  wont  to  jiscril>e  his  further  success.  He  was  educated  in  the  excellent  schools 
of  hit?  native  city.  The  practical  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  seek  a  scientific 
rather  than  a  classical  education,  with  a  view  ultimately  of  teaching  in  the  Real- 
schiilo,  or  scientific  school,  at  Darmstaiit. 

To  this  end,  and  with  the  further  object  of  perfecting  himself  in  French,  he 
entercKl  the  ficole  Polyt<ichnique,  at  Strasburg,  in  1841 ;  but  it  wi.8  here  that  he  felt 
v.'hat  we  should  call  a  religious  awakening,  and  a  strong  desire  to  contribute  his 
mite  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  He  left  the  school,  against  the  counsel 
of  friends,  and  volunt^K3red  as  an  assistiiut  to  Inspector  Becker,  the  head  of  the 
"Neuhof "  Institution,  a  well-known  house  of  refuge  about  G  miles  south  of 
Strasburg.  Here  he  remaine<l  more  than  three  years,  and  was  so  successful  that 
at  the  age  of  20  he  l>ecamo  first  assistant  to  the  inspector,  and  often,  for  long 
periods  of  tLuio,  had  entire  charge  of  the  institution.  Charles  Henry  Zeller,  the 
cele])rated  educator  and  pujiil  of  Pestalozzi,  heard  of  tlie  young  man,  and  at  his 
invitation  I:Jolls  spent  several  months  at  Zeller's  great  institution  at  Beuggen, 
studying  the  history  and  theory  of  cnlucation  tuider  that  great  teacher.  Mean- 
while the  exjXTiment  of  the  **  Rauhe  Hans,"  near  Hamburg,  had  been  going  on 
for  ten  years  and  was  watched  with  intense  interest  by  young  HoUs.  He  was 
powerfully  attracted  by  the  plan  of  a  brotherhoixl  of  Christian  workers,  and  after 
coTisiderable  corresiK^ndence,  in  1S4^  he  decided  to  join,  and  was  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  one  of  the  mo.st  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  and  one  who  was 
to  o-vert  a  determining  influence  upon  his  whole  future  life,  Johann  Heinrich 
Wichern//  who  has  often  l^een  chilled  the  Howard  of  Germany,  but  who  was  even 
more.  In  ls:;:j  he  had  established  that  most  celebrated  of  German  houses  of 
r(*fuge,  tlie  Rauhe  Hans,  near  Hamburg,  and  a  few  years  later  he  introduceil  into 
it  what  has  since  become  famous  as  the** family  system."  This  consisted  in 
dividing  the  inmates  into  so-v-alled  "  families '"  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  num- 


"  F<.r  iu«nnoir  nnd  i>)rti*ait  t»f  Dr.  Wichorn  and  (lcs<'ription  of  the  Rough  Hou.s«,  with  ground 
plau  of  th(?  instinitiou.  so.*  Baruard's  Joumul  of  Education,  Vol.  HI,  i)p.  5-20,  G03-<J48. 
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ber,  each  in  a  separate  building,  and  nnder  the  care  of  one  or  more  *'  brothers," 
and  the  latter  constituted  the  *•  Brotherhoud  of  the  Rauhe  Haus."  In  this  way 
the  influence  of  the  teacher  or  educator  was  brought  as  closely  to  the  child  as 
I)ossible,  and  the  latter  was  taught  to  consider  the  institution,  not  as  barracks  or 
a  liouse  of  detention,  but  as  a  congregation  of  families  of  unfortunate  children 
bt>und  together  by  natural  affection  and  under  one  common  head.  The '  *  brothers '  * 
wero  young  men  of  approved  habits  and  ability,  who,  without  taking  any  vow  or 
making  any  pledge  to  that  effect,  had  freely  devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  who,  in  their  position  as  *'  brothers,*'  served  an  apprentice- 
ship, as  it  were,  fitting  themselves  to  take  charge  later  on  of  independent  institu- 
tions. Thus  the  Rauhe  Haus  was  not  only  a  house  of  refuge  for  destitute  children, 
but  also  a  training  school  for  charity  workers. 

ITolls  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  religious  conviction,  and  when,  during  the  great  famine  of  1840,  the  Pnissixtn 
Goverament  applied  to  Wichem  for  '*  brothers  '*  to  take  charge  of  the  temxwrary 
governmental  charities  established  to  relieve  the  terrible  distress  in  the  province 
of  Upx>er  Sile.««ia,  Holls.  though  only  24  j'ears  of  age,  was  selected  as  the  chief  of 
th«»so  sent.  Ho  establishoH  4  orphanages,  which  <  ontaineil,  l>eforo  the  winter  was 
ov(>r,  upward  of  4,000  c.liildren,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  relieve 
what  was  probably  the  most  ilisastroua  famine  of  this  century  upon  the  Continent. 
At  the  samt?  time  he  was  actively  preaching,  and  he  learned  the  Polish  language 
in  onler  ti>  be  able  to  communicate  more  readily  with  the  objects  of  charity,  most 
of  whom  imderstood  no  German.  His  services  called  foi*th  the  highest  encomiums 
from  the  minisftry  of  public  worship  and  the  govemor-gt>neral  of  Silesia,  but  on 
acf.'ount  <»f  failing  health  ho  was  obliged  t<^  resign  in  IH.'iO.  He  returned  to  Darm- 
stadt and  took  up  the  scrientific  c:ourse  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  Realschulo  at 
the  ]V)int  wlic^ro  he  had  abandoned  it  in  Strasburg. 

A  sudden  impulse  came  to  him  in  1S51  to  emigrate  to  America,  whither  a 
younger  brother  had  pret^eded  him,  and  lieing  convinced  that  he  would  find  in  the 
Nev.'  World  a  larger  field  for  his  eu(?rgies.  he  came  to  tliis  coimtrj--  in  June  of  that 
year.  He  traveled  via  Liverj^ool,  whore  he  closely  inspected  the  harbor  misKion, 
then  in  successful  oxx?nition  there,  and  this  gave  him  the  first  ideas  of  the  emigrant 
misj-ion,  of  which  he  afterwanls  became  so  active  a  promoter  in  New  York.  He 
st.'tth  d  in  Pomeroy.  Ohio,  and  engaged  at  nnct>  both  in  learning  the  Engli.sh  Ian- 
gunge  and  in  teaching  Ot  nnan  and  French  at  the  academy  established  there.  In 
the  f(/llowing  year  he  return e<l  to  Germany  and  was  niamed  to  Miss  Louisa  Burx 
at  Darmstadt.  The  newly  married  couple  settled  at  Pomeroy  and  remained  there 
until  IH.").").  when  that  eminent  Lutheran  philanthro])ist.  Rev.  William  A.  Passa- 
vant,  havinur  heard  of  Mr.  Holls.  extended  to  him  a  call  to  organize  a  large  orphan 
asylum  wliich  was  to  Ix?  established  at  Zelienople,  Butler  County,  Pa.  It  was  the 
first  Lutheran  ori^han  a.sylum  in  this  country,  and  the  intention  of  the  founders 
w^as  to  introduce,  if  possible,  the  family  system  and  the  idea  of  home  into  such  an 
institution  in  this  country.  Holls  accepted  the  call  and  romained  at  the  head  of 
the  institution  for  eleven  years. 

At  this  time  the  question  of  juvenile  reform  and  the  methoils  l>ost  aiiapted  for 
the  successful  administration  of  reformatories  and  houses  of  refuge  oc:cupied  the 
public  mind  in  this  cc>untry  to  a  coiisiderable  (»rtent.  The  success  of  the  family 
system  and  of  tlu-  Brotherhorjd  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  led  many  to  hoix^  that  the 
«ime  results  would  follow  from  their  intnxluction  here,  but  the  circumstances 
were  dilTorent,  and  ITolls  saw  from  the  start  that  unles.-;  cort^iin  fundsuneutal  diffi- 
culties could  bo  ovor(»r»me  any  attempt  to  ro])r«xlu(  (?  tlio  German  experim-^nt  on 
American  soil  would  l)e  a  fr.ilur(\  In  a  l;4t;T  which  was  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican JoumaU^f  Educntion  for  Jlarch,  ISoS.  A\)liime  IV.  i>a.u:e  ^<'34,  he  disciLssed  the 
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question  at  some  length.    Theoretically  he  expressed  a  strong  preference  for  the 
family  over  the  congregated  system,  saying: 

I  am,  in  theory,  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  family  system,  being  convinced  that 
it  is  the  system  by.  which  honses  of  refnge  and  all  smaller  institutions  of  a  prevent- 
ive, correctional,  and  reformatory  character  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  managed. 
The  natural  ground  for  the  development  of  youthful  life  is  in  ijio  family.  If  we 
were  able  to  trace  back  each  case  of  degradation  and  crime  to  its  original  cause, 
we  would  find  it  to  be,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  want  of  that  kind,  genial,  winning 
influence  and  discipline  which  parental  government  alone  affords.  All  the  chil- 
dren that  fill  our  reformatory  institutions  have  been  more  or  less  destitute  of  a 
family  life,  family  relations,  and  family  discipline  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
the  divine  law.  Our  institutions,  therefore,  ought  to  restore  to  these  poor  chfl- 
dren,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  that  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  or  at  least 
that  which  they  never  enjoyed — a  homo,  a  family,  with  all  its  endearments. 

But  he  well  understood  the  peculiar  difficulties  here.     He  observed: 

There  are  elements  of  character  in  the  vicious  and  unfortunate  youth  of  this 
coimtry  which  are  different  from  those  found  in  Grermany.  That  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  growing  up  with  the  one,  which  exerts  such  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  his  character,  and  wliich,  when  wrongfully  applietl,  leads  him  not  only 
to  defy  the  laws  and  regulations  of  society,  but  also  to  repel  all  efforts  made  by 
others  to  correct  him.  is  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree  unknown  to  the  other,  who 
is  sooner  taught  to  submit.  It  would,  therefore,  require  greater  efforts  to  exercise 
that  influence  over  the  youth  in  this  country  which  should  lead  him  to  a  truly 
religious  reformation;  but,  believing  in  the  almighty  power  of  the  Word  of  God, 
the  hai)py  effects  produced  by  a  kind,  just,  and  firm  treatment,  by  continual  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  these  chiMren  on  the  part  of  the  house  father,  the  elder 
brother  or  sister,  I  believe  that  these  efforts  might  be  crowned  \vith  eriual  success 
here  as  elsewhere.  But  the  most  imijortant  difficulty  that  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  in  introducing  the  family,  as  existing  in  the  Rauhe  Hans,  into  this  country 
is  the  gi'eat  want  of  competent  persons  to  take  cliarge  of  these  families.  *  *  ^^ 
Without  these  the  system  must  necessarily  prove  a  failure.  Classes  of  50  or  more 
children  are  no  families.  If  we  intend  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
our  children  individually  by  the  family  system,  these  families  must  bo  small — 
say  from  12  to  15  each.  Are  suitable  persons  obtainable  here,  and  if  so.  how? 
Can  it  Ixi  done  without  i)aying  high  salaries?  ♦  ♦  ^  We  must  waive  the  idea 
of  enlisting  persons  into  this  service  who  would  do  it  for  the  sake  of  a  temiK)rary 
emi)loyment  or  in  order  to  make  a  living. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  finding  projwr  men  as  brothers  or  helpers  proved  insurmount- 
abl<?  iit  Zelienople.  Holls  oven  matle  the  exjiorimont  of  sending  for  six  young  men 
fn.ra  the  Rauhe  Haus  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  brotherhood,  but  not  one  of 
tliom  prove<l  competent  or  willing  to  continue  the  work  here  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  in  G-ermany. 

Tlieidca  of  a  true  home  for  the  unfortunate,  on  the  other  hand,  was  established 
by  Dr.  Holls  in  this  institution  and  in  one  of  which  he  subse(iuently  was  the  head, 
near  New  York,  perhaps  more  succesi-fully  than  has  ever  been  done  before.  At 
his  suggestion  a  rule  was  twlopted  permitting  discharged  inmatos'of  the  institution 
to  return  at  any  time  in  after  life,  if  unfortunate,  ill,  or  out  of  work.  This  gave 
t.)  evt^ry  child  th?  idea  of  a  permanent  home,  and  it  was  reenforced  by  the  home- 
like character  of  tho  discipline  imd  hous?  government. 

In  ISOf)  Dr.  Pass^ivaiit,  in  connection  with  (he  late  Peter  Moller,  of  New  York 
City,  established  the  Wartbarg  Orphan  Farm  School  near  Mount  Vern(m,  N.  Y., 
and  Dr.  Holls,  who  luul  meanwhile  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry  and  rii-^en  to  a 
IHvntion  of  liigh  honor  and  commanding  influence  in  the  church,  was  called  to 
organizo  the  new  institution.  This  he  did,  having  succeeded  in  finding  assistants 
w]io:u  ho  iniV>ue<l  ^^'ith  his  own  spirit  and  principles,  and  thus  the  Wartburg  became 
the  b'^st  example  of  his  i)rai'tical  work  of  charity.  It  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  a  home  for  the  friendless  and  destitute,  on  the  idea  that  small  institutions 
of  not  more  than  from  75  to  85  inmates,  and  imbuetl  with  the  family  sjnrit.  are 
far  more  important  and  *'  successful "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  in  the  general 
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work  of  charity  than  large  institutions  with  perhaps  himclrcHls  of  children  under 
one  general  drill.  Grtat  stress  was  laid  upon  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  music 
and  for  innocent  games  and  ainnsements  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Dr.  Holla 
was  hiTns<.'lf  a  thorough  master  of  voc4il  and  choral  music,  anil  never  neglected 
an  opportunity  of  impressing  its  imiwrtanco  as  an  educational  agency  upon  his 
assititants.  In  the  judgment  of  tlie  l)est  authorities  upon  the  subject,  both  the 
farm  school  at  Zelienople  and  the  Wartburg  near  Mount  Vernon  were  model 
institutions. 

Tliou^htful  men  came  from  afar  to  study  the  working  of  these  charities,  and 
the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  Dr.  H<jll8's  a<lmiuistration 
the  Wartburg  was  the  most  admirable  and  i)erfect  institution  of  its  kind  of  which 
ho  litis  ever  known. 

Dr.  Holls  came  to  this  country  in  advance  of  the  great  tide  of  German  immi- 
gration which  for  the  hist  (piarter  of  a  century  hits  liad  such  a  determining  infiu- 
ence  uiH:)n  our  national  chara<'t<?ristics.  IIo  foresaw  the  r<'sult  of  so  gre^t  an 
influx  of  foreigners  into  this  country,  and  as  early  as  1S58  raised  his  voice  in 
favor  of  the  spee<ly  Aniericani/.atiun  of  iniiuigrauts  by  education  as  the  best  and 
only  possible  remedy  for  the  manifold  evils  which  would  otherwise  ensue.  No 
adopted  citizen  has  loved  this  coimti-y  more,  and  few  have  iK'come  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  its  institutions  and  its  x>oculiar  civilization.  In  imi;ress- 
ing  his  views  upfm  his  count rynien  ho  was.  however,  far  in  advance  of  Gernian- 
Ameri<'an  iM)pular  scntini^.nt,  and  he  often  suITered  under  the  insinuation  of 
ha>'ing  too  little  pride  m  the  land  of  liis  l.)irth  and  no  regard  for  the  interest*  and 
language  of  his  ov,'n  ixx)ple.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  fibsurd.  For  a  person 
of  his  very  strong  American  sentiment.  Dr.  H<j11s  vras  most  active  in  seeking  to 
impress  the  g(Kjd  chara<'teristics  of  German  thought  and  German  civilization 
upon  the  s<K'ial,  and  especially  upon  the  religious,  life  of  this  country'.  In  an 
address  Ix^fore  German- American  t<.achors,  speaking  of  i^arochial  si:hool3  in 
Columbus  in  ISoS,  he  5hid: 

We  hoar  much  of  the  so-called  mission  of  the  Germans  in  America.  In  my 
opinion  tlie  first  mission  of  the  Gennans  in  this  country  is  to  l)ocomo  Americans, 
an<l  by  that  I  mean  t  hat  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  privilege,  to  enter  deeply, 
heartily,  and  ^vith  all  the  fervor  and  steadfastness  of  Teutonic  manhood  into  the 
current  of  American  religious,  political,  and  social  life.  There  is  no  room  in  this 
country  for  a  German  nation  l)esides  the  American  nation,  and,  if  there  were, 
neillier  this  country  nor  the  Germans  would  1)0  the  gain(jrs  by  the  estiiblishment 
of  one.  It  is  the  greatest  xx^s^iblo  mistake,  and  one  which  I  regret  to  say  is  often 
made  in  the  fatherland,  to  think  that  by  the  emigi-ation  of  so  many  of  her  sons 
Germany  is  weakeniMl  and  vast  numln^rs  are  lost  to  German  thought  and  feeling. 
That  which  is  best  in  (5enuan  thought  and  feeling  is,  on  the  contrary,  rejuvenated 
and  strengthened  and  rece^ives  a  now  loixse  of  life  in  a  wider  and  grander  sphere 
by  })eing  absorlKHl  in  and  Ixycoming  i)art  of  the  thought  and  fcv^ling  of  this  nation, 
which  is  the  i>eoplc  of  the  future  as  certainly  a.s  European  nations  may  Ik?  called 
the  people  of  the  past  I  would  even  go  further  and  maintain  that  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  establishment  and  spread  of  German  churches,  Gt*rnmn 
8c1km)1s.  and  German  periodicals  in  this  country  can  l)e  justiiied  is  that  they 
acceleratt^,  instead  of  retarding,  the  ]>r(KX'ss  of  absorption,  which  is  as  useful  as  it 
is  inevitable,,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 

He  then  proceeded  to  prove  th<^  necessity  of  this  absoi*ption  and  tlie  hopelessness 
of  all  ideas  of  a  separate  pennauent  G(?nnan  conanunity  in  this  coimtry  by  show- 
ing hovr  every  nation,  in  order  to  retain  its  national  characteristics,  requires  the 
exclusive  i)Osses6ion  of  a  country.  He  claimetl  that  only  by  constant  reeuforce- 
ment  from  abroad,  l>y  further  inmiigration,  i!ould  the  Gorman  language  bo 
maintained  even  for  daily  intercourse  among  Germans  thonisolves,  l)ecause  all 
exi>erience  showed  that  the  second  generation  knew  little  or  nothing  of  their 
fathers'  language,  while  the  third  was  thoroughly  American.  We  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  no  complete  report  of  this  able  address  has  been  published,  in  which 
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the  sonndness  of  the  argnments  advanced  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  foresight 
displayed  for  the  problems  which  then  were  only  in  the  future,  bnt  which  are 
now  present  and  of  vital  importance. 

Dr.  Holls  strongly  opposed  the  cuatom,  which  even  now  exists  in  many  German 
parochial  schools  in  this  country,  of  teaching  European  and  esi)ecially  Grerman 
history  more  thoroughly  than  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  using 
schoolboots  pul^lished  in  Germany  and  imbued  with  the  monarchical  spirit  of 
that  country.  Of  the  American  public-school  system  he  was  a  warm  friend  and 
unflinching  advocate,  in  spit«  of  much  narrow-minded  opposition  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lutheran  Synod,  to  which 
ho  belonged,  held  in  Brookh^l  in  1877,  a  committee  representing  the  fanatical 
sectarian  view  pre«ent^d  a  report  denouncing  public  schools  as  *' pagan*'  and 
si)oaking  of  them  in  terms  no  less  harsh  than  those  employed  by  Jesuits.  This 
called  forth  determined  denunciation  and  opposition  from  Dr.  Holls,  who  took 
the  b(»]d  gi'ound  that  however  l>cneficial  parochial  schools  might  be  in  many 
localities,  and  especially  in  viev/  of  the  necessity  of  hastening  the  transfoiination 
of  Germans  into  Auiericans,  the  public-school  system,  as  such,  was  more  impor- 
tant for  the  welfare  of  this  country  and  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  churches  them- 
selves than  all  parf>chial  schools  could  ever  be.  The  narrow  and  extreme  views 
at  the  time  prevailed,  but  the  agitation  against  the  public  schools  has  greatly 
waned  since  that  time  and  may  almost  }3e  said  to  be  extinct. 

Dr.  Holls  was  equally  in  advance  of  his  time,  so  far  as  German- Americans  are 
concerned,  in  his  opix>sition  io  the  teaching  of  the  German  language  in  the  public 
schools.  His  reasoning  was  the  same  as  that  advance<l  in  favor  of  the  rapid 
absorption  of  the  immigrants  into  the  body  i>olitic.  But  at  the  same  time  ho 
urged  all  Germans  to  continue  the  use  of  their  native  tongue  at  home,  so  as  to 
give  the  second  generation  the  enormous  advantage  of  the  perfect  command  of 
two  lan^fuages.  His  own  son  was  thus  taught  German  before  he  learned  English; 
but  tlie  G^'rman  language  was  used  to  convey  the  lessons  of  United  States  history 
and  of  the  principles  of  this  Government  into  the  child's  mind,  thus  carefully 
distinguishing  between  useless  foreign  prejudices  and  the  acquirement  of  a  tofeign 
language  of  incalculable  practical  value. 

In  all  his  endeavors  in  this  direction  Dr.  Holls  was  prompted  and  gp^atly 
as.*^isted  by  his  wife.  Herself  a  woman  of  unusual  intellectual  power,  Mrs.  Holls 
clenrly  saw^  the  duties  of  educated  German-Americans,  especially  of  such  as  occu- 
pied conspicuous  positions  in  the  church,  and  the  charm  of  her  conversation  was 
sue  h  that  her  infiiK^nco  Vx'as  felt  by  a  ^•ery  wide  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  her 
exaniT)lo  was  c»f  tli<3  highest  value. 

Uix>n  his  removal  to  New  York,  Dr.  Holls's  field  of  labor  was  of  course  greatly 
enlarged.  He  was  a  onstaut  contributor  to  the  religious  journals  of  his  church 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  some  years  occupieil  the  position  of  secretary  for 
foreign  correspondoneo  of  the  American  Christian  Commission.  As  such  he  was 
in  constant  conmiunieation  with  the  leaders  of  charity  work  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  S<'andinavia,  and  liis  influence  was  largely  instrumental  in  assist- 
ing the  lato  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  in  organizing  the  international  prison  congresses. 
Together  with  Dr.  Wines,  Horatio  S(;ymonr,  Francis  Licl)er,  and  Louis  D.  Pills- 
bury,  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  prison  reform  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
tile  only  jK^litical  work  of  his  later  years  consisted  in  bis  efforts  to  secure  the 
passage  (»f  the  constitutional  amendment  whi<;h,  by  abolishing  elective  superin- 
tend<.'nts  of  State  i)risons,  wrought  such  a  beneficial  change  in  prison  management. 
He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  and, 
together  with  tlie  late  Dr.  Linus  P.  Brockett,  translated  several  German  educa- 
tional classics,  notably  Raumer's  Geschicht^  der  Padagogik,  for  that  periodical. 

He  steadily  emphasized  the  sociological  features  of  religious  activity,  and  the 
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results  of  his  labors  in  this  direction  may  bo  seen  thronghont  the  country  in 
numerous  hospitals,  orplianages,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  asylums  for  %*ariou8 
classes  of  unfortunates,  established  largely  through  his  influence  and  the  force  of 
his  example.  In  his  church  he  occupied  various  xx>sitions  of  dignity  and  influ- 
ence, and  his  activity  was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  tlie  emigrant  mis- 
sion in  Now  York,  which,  in  its  various  branches,  is  now  one  of  the  glories  of 
Lutheninism  in  America.  In  1883  he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  after  that 
time  his  health  failed  rapidly.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  urgc?d  him  to  i)ost- 
ix)ne  his  resignation  as  long  as  the  physician  holdout  any  hopes  of  convalescence, 
but  in  August,  1885,  the  case  was  seen  to  be  hoi)elei?s,  and,  as  it  was  aggravated 
by  an  e<iually  serious  and  painful  illness  of  his  wife,  he  resigned  and  moved  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  the  house  of  his  only  son,  Frederick  William  Holls,  esq.,  of 
the  New  York  l>ar,  whore  everj'thing  that  filial  piety  could  do  for  his  comfort  and 
medical  skill  and  nursing  for  his  relief  was  done.  He  lingered  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  the  end  came  on  August  12,  1886. 
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STATES." 

It  is  to  *  *  *  Baltimore,  the  Monumentxil  City,  that  the  credit  belongs  of 
haviug  been  the  first  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  steps  taken  by  Archbishop  Eccleston  to  promote  Catholic  education 
was  that  of  inviting  the  Brothe rs  of  the  Christian  S<*liOoLs  to  oi)en  an  institution 
in  his  archiepiscopal  city:  it  hud  already  been  decided  to  build  an  academy  for 
young  men  on  the  sit«»  of  Baltimore's  first  church.  Archbishop  Carroll's  inro- 
cathcdral.  The  comer  fitoiio  ^vas  laid  in  1842,  and  the  academy  was  named  Cal- 
vei-t  Hall,  after  Leonard  Calvert,  the  first  governor  of  Maryland  and  son  of  Sir 
George  Calvert.  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  arrival  of  the  I^rothers  is  thus  recorded  in  Shea's  Histi^ry: 

On  the  10th  of  Novonilwr,  1S40,  Archlnshop  Eccleston  announced  to  his  flock 
that  tht>  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Si'hools  had  opened  a  school  in  Calvert  Hall, 
Brother  Leopold  beint^  director.  A  novitiate  was  also  estiiblished  for  any  pious 
persons  who  wished  to  duvote  their  lives  to  Christian  education  under  the  rule  of 
the  Blessed  de  La  Salle. 

Calvert  Hall  College  of  to-day  is  a  magnificent  granite  structure  opposite  the 
B;iltimore  Cathedral;  it  was  erected  in  1S<»0  to  meet  the  constantly  grooving 
demands  of  higher  education.    *    *    ^ 

New  York  was  the  second  city  in  the  Unitrd  Stntos  to  secure  schools  of  the 
Brothers.  Previous  to  his  death,  in  1812,  Right  Rev.  John  Dubois,  Bishop  of 
New  York,  had  taken  means  to  obtain  Brothers  from  France,  and  his  successor, 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Hughes,  spared  no  efforts  in  the  same  direction: 
but  the  difficulties  of  communicating  with  Euroxx*  at  that  time  and  other  unlooked- 
for  olwtacles  delayed  their  coming  for  s<mie  years.  Finally  the  Brothers  arrived, 
and  the  following  from  Shea's  Historv  tells  of  the  beginning  of  their  work  in  New 
York: 

In  1848  Providence,  by  indirect  mcnna.  endowed  the  diocese  of  New  York  with 
file  sons  of  the  Blessed  de  La  Salle,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  During 
the  sju-ing  of  1818  a  colony  of  the  Brothers  took  ux)  their  residence  on  East  Canal 
KtnK»t  (No.  10,  near  Broadway),  and  tb(?y  soon  had  En^li»li-si>eaking  novices.  It 
was  a  feeble  bt^ginning,  but  with  the  blessing  of  (aod  it  proajwred.  The  .school  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  x)roved  their  ability  as  teachers  and  their  judgment  in  adapt- 
ing their  course  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country. 
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In  addition  to  St.  Vincent's  School,  the  Brothers  condncted  an  academy  for 
boarding  stndents;  both  institntions  progressed  very  satisfactorily  nnder  the  man- 
agement of  Brother  Stylian,  the  director.  In  1853  the  increased  number  of  board- 
ing stndents  necessitated  removal  to  more  spacions  qnarters  at  Manhattan ville, 
where,  nnder  the  title  of  **  Academy  of  the  Holy  Infancy,'  the  work  continued  to 
flourish  nnder  the  direction  of  Brother  John  Chrysoatom.  In  1855  Brother  Sty- 
lijin  was  apjwinted  to  preside  over  the  new  academy,  which  he  did  with  remarka- 
ble success  until  1801,  when  Brother  Patrick  assumed  charge  as  director. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1863,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  *'  Manhat- 
tr.n  College."  as  it  had  been  incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  largo  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  the  higher 
standard  of  scholarship  required  by  the  faculty  to  meet  the  wishes  of  patrons 
made  this  imiwrtant  step  advisable.     »    ♦    * 

How  well  Manhattan  College  has  fulfilled  its  destiny  is  eloquently  attested  by 
the  hundreds  of  priests,  professional  men,  and  hosts  of  skilled  workers  in  all  the 
calliu'^  of  life  who  claim  Manhattan  as  their  alma  mater. 

Tli(*  annual  courses  of  lectures  to  tlio  undergraduates  by  members  of  the  Man- 
hattan College  Alumni  S(X!iet>':  the  late  series  of  scientific  lectures  at  Carnegie 
Lyceum,  under  the  auspices  of  the  alumni,  by  five  of  the  most  prominent  invent- 
ors and  scientists  of  the  diiy;  and  lastly,  the  financial  aid  spontaneously  provided 
by  meni])ers  of  the  alumni — all  this  is  convincing  proof  of  a  loyalty  "fend  a  gener- 
owty  above  all  praise.     *    *    * 

The  West  was  not  to  be  without  Brothers'  schools.  Hardly  had  the  Brothers 
o\>tained  a  f(K>ting  in  New  York  when  they  were  invited  by  Archbishop  Kcnrick, 
of  St.  Louis,  to  establish  themselves  in  his  extensive  archdiocese.  His  request 
wa3  cvoinplied  with,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Brothers  aiTived  in  St.  Louis 
on  _^ug^st  2").  1840,  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  and  its  cathedral. 

Tlie  Brothers  began  thoir  work  by  opening  the  cathedral  school  in  the  early 
part  of  Septeml>er,  ouh/  a  few  days  aftxir  tlieir  arrival.  Brother  Grelisairo  was  the 
director  in  charge.  In  the  following  year  the  Brothers  opened  a  boarding  school, 
and  they  wero  invited  to  tal:o  charge  of  schools  in  other  parishes  of  St.  Louis. 

The  progress  vv'hioh  the  Brothers  had^made  in  three  years  aft^r  their  arrival  in 
tlie  city  of  St.  Louis  is  told  in  the  following  extract  from  Shea's  history: 

Th;*  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  were  the  next  accession  to  the  diocese  of 
St.  Lonij^.  By  1 S52  they  had  a  boarding  school  on  Sixteenth  street  near  Market 
anri  directed  the  parish  schools  for  boys  at  the  cathedral,  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 
St.  "v'iu'^ent  de  Paul's,  and  St.  Patrick's  churches.  Tliey  had  even  been  encour- 
agf^d  to  open  a  novitiate  on  Eighth  street  to  receive  applicants  for  admission  to  tii,? 
order.     *    *     ^ 

iViiioni;  the  interesting  phases  of  the  spread  of  their  work  from  St.  Louis  to 
distant  iK/ints  is  the  a'joount  given  by  Brothers  still  alive  of  their  exi)erience  dur- 
ing ]'>iig  wet'lr.s  of  travel  in  caravans  from  Kan.sas  City  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mcx.,  for 
tliL'  l^tll•po^o  of  opening  an  institution.  The  excitement  caused  by  pursuing  and 
atfa 'king  Indians  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Brothers.     *    *    ♦ 

Til-.'  Pacific  coast  had  no  Brothers  until  Atigust,  1868,  when  eight  of  them 
ari -^.t'd  as  a  result  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Aleniany, 
Arcblusliop  of  San  Francisco,  [and]  ♦  ♦  *  took  charge  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
It  ge  in  San  Francisco.  Owing  to  the  injurious  winds  and  fogs  beyond  Bemal 
Iltights  during  the  summer,  the  college  was  transferred  to  Oakland  in  1870.  The 
surfos  of  the  Brothers  in  the  college,  as  well  as  in  their  other  institutions  on  the 
I'acific  coast,  has  Ik  en  all  that  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Siidoc  Alemany  and  his  dis- 
tinguished sncces.sor.  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  William  Riordan.  could  have  hoped 


lor. 


•» 


BR)ther  Philippe  was  superior-general  of  the  order  at  the  time  the  Brothers 
first  arrived  ir*  the  United  States.    Since  his  time  Brothers  Jean-01ymi)e,  Irlide, 
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JoBOpli,  and  Gabriel- Mario  have  governed  the  society,  the  last-mentioned  general 
ha\ing  l>eeu  elected  at  the  general  chapter,  1897.  Brother  Ans-elme,  asnLstant 
general,  was  in  charge  of  the  Brothers'  schools  in  Cana<la  and  the  United  States 
for  some  y^ars  after  184G,  and  Brothei*s  Aidan  and  FfurUo  were  successively  i)ro- 
vinciala  (visitf^rs),  with  residence  in  Montroi4,  Canada. 

In  the  course  of  years  each  one  of  the  cities  Baltimore,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
and  Siin  Francisco  bec^jtme  a  head  center  of  one  of  the  four  provinces  or  districts 
into  which  the  United  States  are  di^^ded. 

About  the  year  1801.  Brother  Facile  having  l)een  elected  assistant  general,  the 
New  York  province  was  organized,  and  was  successively  governed  by  Brothers 
Ambrose,  Patrick,  Paulian,  Justin,  Quintiniam  and  lastly  by  Brother  D.  Joseph, 
who  was  appointed  to  this  resixjusible  iwsition  in  1S98.  The  New  York  province 
includos  all  the  institutions  of  the  Brothers  in  the  archdicxjoses  of  Boston  and  New 
York  and  in  the  diooeses  of  Albany,  Brooklyn.  Btiffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Man- 
chester, Po];tland,  Pro\'idcnce,  Springfield,  and  Syracuse.  The  Brothers'  schools 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  are  likewise  afifiliatod  with  those  of  the 
New  York  province.  . 

The  iiroviiico  of  San  Francisco  was  Ivgun  in  1808,  and  has  been  successively 
flfoverned  l)y  Brothei*s  Justin.  Bettelin,  and  the  present  visitor.  Brother  Theodoms, 
with  hea«l(iuartcrs  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland.  Cal.  Tlie  establishments 
belonging  to  this  district  are  in  the  archdioceses  of  San  Francisco  and  Oregon 
City,  and  in  the  dioces(?H  of  Los  Angeles,  Nesqually.  and  Sacramento. 

St.  Louis  was  formed  into  a  province  in  isTO,  and  was  successively  under  the 
dirwtion  of  Brothei*s  Edward,  Romuald,  Lothaire,  Paulian,  and  its  present  ^^sito^, 
Brother  Oerardua.  It  includes  the  s<diools  of  the  Brothers  in  the  archdioieses  of 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Santa  Fe,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Nashville,  and  St.  Josei.h. 

The  province  of  Baltimore  wjis  fonned  in  1S78,  and  has  Ijeon  successively  gov- 
erned by  Brothers  Christian,  Redcius,  Quintinian,  Romuald,  and  the  present  act- 
ing visitor.  Brother  Austin. 

The  Brothers  have  schtvjLs  in  the  archdioceses  of  Baltimore  and  Philadeliihia, 
and  in  the  dl'»ces(^s  of  Newark,  Richmond,  and  Scrnnt^jn. 

In  each  province  tliere  is  siXH'ial  pro>4.sion  for  the  religious  formation,  literary 
and  scientific  instructi<  'U,  and  iMslagogic  training  of  new  m<?iril>ei*a.  Each  of  tl!e^*e 
cstiiblishments  includes  a  s<lio]asticat<>,  a  novitiat^i',  a  preparatoiy  institute  for 
young  candidaU-s.  and  a  dopartnient  for  aged  and  infirm  Brothers.  There  is  a 
dii'cctor,  with  the  re(iuisit<»  numl)er  of  instru<tors,  for  each  of  these  distinct  com- 
munities. For  the.-^*  hous^n  of  fi>riuati<»n  and  training  there  is  a  provincial  visitor 
to  whom  tlust^  institutions  are  ro!i=ix>nsible.  Brothers  Arniiu- Victor,  Reticius, 
and  Edward  of  Maiy  successively  hehl  this  |x>sition  imtil  1808,  when  Brother 
Imii.r  was  delegated  by  the  general  to  at.t<'nd  U>  the  iiiiiH^rtant  interests  of  these 
in.stitutions.  These  normal  colleices  and  instiiiites  are  at  Ainawall:,  N.  Y.; 
Ammtndale,  Md.;  Glenct>e,  Mo.,  and  Martiiitz.  Cal.  There  are  more  tlian  '^~)0 
young  men  in  these  estiiblishments  who  are  receiving  iustniction  and  training 
for  the  duties  of  the  religious  an<l  Christian  e<lucator. 

In  1S73  Brother  Patrick  was  elected  e.ssistant  general,  and  after  his dejith.  in 
181)1,  l^rother  C'lementian  succeeded  U)  tliis  imi)ortant  i»osition,  which  he  hold«  at 
the  present  time. 

A  summing  of  statistics  shows  that  the  normal  i?istitut*.>8.  colleges,  high  schools, 
academies,  parish  schix^ls,  protectories,  industrial  schools,  and  orphanages  of  the 
Brothers  are  di.stribute<l  tlirough  :»  archdi<K'eses  and  dimvses  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  have  about  oo.iMM)  students  under  their  c:ire  and  instruction. 

It  would  reciuire  volumes  to  record  the  details  connected  with  the  foundation, 
growth,  and  development  of  the  Brothers'  institutions:  of  th(>  obstacles  that  had 
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to  l)e  removed  and  of  the  difficulties  that  had  U)  he  overcome;  of  the  hardships  of 
various  kinds  endured  by  the  Brothers;  of  the  results  obtained  and  sticcesses 
achieved;  of  the  many  and  heroic  sacrifices  made  by  prelates,  priests,  and  bene- 
factors to  found  and  maintain  schools,  and  finally  of  the  great  good  that  has 
resulted  to  religion  and  to  society  during  all  these  years. 

With  the  exception  of  but  three  of  their  institutions,  the  Christian  Brothers 
have  not  received  any  large  benefactions  to  aid  them  in  the  erection  or  extension 
of  buildings  or  for  the  supplying  of  apparatus,  libraries,  etc.  From  this  it  will 
be  easy  to  understand  that  the  greatest  of  sacrifices  and  effort>s  were  required  on 
the  part  of  the  Brothers  to  build  up  and  to  maintain  so  many  institutions. 

"  *  *  Referring  to  the  literary  and  scientific  instruction  given  by  the 
Chr-stian  Brothers,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  said: 

The  Brothers  neglect  no  department  of  secular  knowledge,  for  everything  has 
been  made  by  God.  and  everything,  therefore,  can  ])c  studied  with  a  view  to  His 
glory.  Tlioir  success  as  educators  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  and  high-grade 
honors  and  encomiums  l>estowed  on  them  by  the  officials  of  the  ])resent  Paris 
Exposition,  by  the  officials  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  as  well  as  of  the  London 
Exposition  of  many  years  past,  and  of  educational  experts  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  number  and  their  rapid  spread  in  every  part  of  the  known  earth  attest 
their  ability  as  masters  in  the  training  and  teaching  of  the  young. 

The  f  ac-t  that  the  students  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  colleges  have  nearly  always 
taken  rank  among  the  highest  when  immediately  after  graduation  they  entered 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  schools  of  law,  medicine,  civil  engineering,  pedagogy, 
et'\,  is  very  strong  evidence  of  the  intellec'tual  and  i)ractical  element  in  the  edu- 
cation given  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  It  may  not  be  out  of  i)lace  to  note  that, 
with  the  probable  excei)ti(m  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  college  for  the  training  of 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  Manhattan  College  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  given  a  larger  number  of  priests  to  the  cliurch  than  any  other  Catholic 
college  in  the  United  States. 

Every  college  of  the  Brothers  holds  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  the  Stato  in 
v/hicli  it  is  situated .  and  the  courses  of  studies  lead  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in 
arts,  in  science,  in  architecture,  and  in  civil  engineering;  courses  in  i)edagogy 
prt>pare  students  for  teachers'  State  certificates;  commercial  diplomas  arc  granted 
to  those  who.  on  examination,  are  found  worthy  of  this  distinction. 

Thj  following  extract  from  a  review  of  educational  work  is  a  strong  tribute  to 
the  methods  of  the  Christian  Brothers: 

The  Brothers  are.  above  all  things,  systematic,  clear,  and  plain.  They  desire 
not  to  craiii,but  to  exi)and  the  mind,  make  it  thoroughly  receptive,  and  put  the 
pupil  in  i)ossession  of  the  fimdamentals,  so  that  in  after  years  he  can  "hoe  his 
own  row  ■'  without  fear  or  anxiety  os  to  opposition  or  competition.  If  the  boy 
is  to  become  a  civil  engineer  ho  is  taken  step  l)y  step  along  the  difficult  road  and 
is  ht-M  firmly  under  direction  and  control  until  he  feels  and  knows  himself  to  be 
ciiual  t«)  any  task  within  the  limits  of  his  line.  And  so  it  is  with  a  boy  who  de- 
j-ircs  to  be  an  architect,  a  lawyer,  a  physiciun,  a  bookkeeper,  or  a  business  man. 
The  groundwork  for  all  of  these  professions  is  laid  broad  and  deep  and  according 
to  methtwls  of  instruction  that  are  being  more  and  more  simplified  every  year. 
To  the  Brothers,  whose  sole  occupation  and  care  is  the  education  of  the  young, 
every  day's  lesson  brings  its  spe<rial  experience.  These  experiences  they  note  and 
out  of  them  develop  new  and  simpler  plans  of  impressing  and  strengthening  the 
youthful  mind. 

The  most  abstruse  studies  and  problems  are  by  their  easier  methods  made  so 
\)hiin  that  learning  is  no  longer  a  ta.sk,  but  a  pleasure.  It  is  this  adaptation,  this 
rt  a<liness  to  overcome  difiiculties,  this  ability  to  make  smooth  roads  to  educa- 
tional progress,  that  have  enabled  the  Christian  Brothers  to  make  such  wonderful 
prcv'^rt'ss  themselves,  not  oidy  in  Euroi)e  but  in  this  country,  where  they  entered 
upoTi  th<'ir  w^ork  in  1S4(5. 

The  brothers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  work  and  are  heartily  identified  with 
their  i>upils  in  all  their  studies.  Education  is  the  business  of  their  lives  and 
monopolizes  all  their  waking  hours.     They  are  always  on  kindly  and  intimate 
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direction  of  it,  have  bronglit  and  will  continue  to  bring  untold  advantage  to  tlie 
nation  itaelf. 

These  popular  ideas  and  this  dem^x-ratic  syst<?m,  although  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  have  given  rise  to  distinguishing  c<lucatioual  tendencies  which  have 
become  well  ingriiiued  in  the  n;ition.  Some  are  desirable,  and  some  seem  other- 
wise. Tliose  whii-h  are  desirable  far  outnumlx^r  and  outweigh  tliose  which  aro 
not.  In  the  main,  the  undesirable  ones  result  from  overdoing  things,  from  pinch- 
ing go<xl  things  until  they  can  c(mtain  themselves  no  longer  Avithout  crying  alond. 
^Some  of  these  are  so  thoroughly  groundwl  and  accept<'d  that  they  net^d  no  more 
than  lx>  iiame<l.  Others  of  more  recent  dovclopiuent  may  well  have  a  few  words 
of  co:n:ricnt. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  nation  to  provide  the  opportunities  of  free  education  for 
every  iK^rson  living  under  its  flag. 

It  is  the  i)uri>orfe,  now  well  under  headway,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  higher 
learning,  college  courses,  and  university  rest^aroh,  free  of  cost  to  every  iwrsou  who 
is  qr*alifie<l  for  them  and  who  will  jiursue  them.  The  ixx»i)le  have  already  built  a 
road  from  every  town  and  every  farm  up  to  a  free  university,  or  they  will  do  so. 
There  are  groat  an<l  influential  sections  of  the  country  v/hero  this  t^andency  is  not 
yet  recognized  and  hardly  susi^x^ted,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  democracy,  and  it 
is  *•  going  through.*' 

It  is  ^ery  generally  believe<l  that  down  to  the  present  generation  then?  harj  been 
an  unfair  and  unwise  discrimination  in  favor  of  men  and  against  women  in  edu- 
cational i)olicies.  At  first  this  ext<»nde<l  to  all  tl i- '  i^*h^x>l.s.  In  time  it  was  removed 
from  the  elementary  seh<x)ls;  it  is  now  disixpix*aring  from  the  Jidvanced  schools. 
"Where  it  is  not  disappearing  it  is  bcjing  minimized  by  devices.  It  is  being  estab- 
lished that  what  wo  have  called  the  culture  studies  are  not  all  that  are  desirable 
for  women,  and  that  the  lx;st  results  are  attaine<l  from  a<lmitting  men  and  women 
on  equal  t<'rms  and  together  to  all  that  the  seho<:)ls  have  t»>  ^^ve. 

The  demand  that  the  te^icher  shall  lx»  free  from  bias  and  protected  from  influence 
has  lial  new  popular  su^rport  in  recent  yc^ars.  Skei)tieism  runs  among  tJie  people  as 
to  the  judicial  fre-Mloin  of  the  teaching  upon  controverted  (piestions  in  institutions 
sustaiiunl  liy  ;;.:reat  fortunt^ti  aecnmulat^^^d  ])y  men  who  are  likely  to  have  acquired 
a  v(Ty  natural  bias  and  aro  known  t*.)  be  ]X)ssess<?d  of  very  forceful  qnalities. 
Generally  this  skepticism  is  without  cxicasion,  but  I  do  not  regret  it.  Men  who 
are  liberal  with  tlieir  imrses  are  generous  in  their  feelings.  The  institutions  are 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  themst*lv;'S.  It  is  a  wh-dcsome  feeling.  inlx)m  in  our 
democracy;  the  discus.sion  of  it  is  t^lucatiug  the  masses,  establishing  freedom  ou 
a  firmer  liiisis  in  the  imiversiti^s,  and  li«.'lping  to  <^3:tend  it  to  the  swondary  and 
even  la  the  elementary  seh<x>Is.  And  t\u>  f  •ahhIoux  of  the  teacher  is  exacting 
better  i>reparation  for  toac'hing  aiid  bringing  added  strength  to  teaching. 

There  has  Ixen  in  recent  years  a  steadily  enlarging  demand  for  Ix^tt-er  prepara- 
tion for  tca<rhing.  It  has  been  lK)th  without  and  within  the  tea<:hing  Ixxly. 
Speaking  very  generally,  the  teachers  of  the  land  are  struggling  and  sacrificing 
for  their  own  upbuilding.  Th-.-y  lene  oil*  teaeliing  for  a  y.^ar  or  two,  they  attend 
sununor  sessions,  th<>y  go  to  conventions,  and  they  ri.'ad  and  study  with  a  con- 
scientiousness which  is  inspiring.  The  public  fi^eling  runs  strongly  in  favor  of 
more  complvte  preparation  for  beginners.  W<'  are  moving  up  to  the  lunc  when 
at  le:i^ft  th'?  training  of  a  college  or  of  a  go-xl  nonual  sttlund  will  Iw  exacted  of 
practically  all  txiachers.  If  w(»  advance  in  the  next  two  dcH'ades  as  far  as  we 
have  in  tlie  last  two  we  shall  reach  it  in  that  time.  Tlie  schools  are  becoming 
prof <^s.<,ional  ized . 

We  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  feel  a  (closer  unity  C)f  purpoS(>  and  organization 
in  the  edncati(»nal  systems  in  rvcenfc  years.  The  college  is  less  isolated.  The 
secondary  school  is  less  isolated.    So  it  is  with  all  the  others.    The  accrediting 
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system  which  recognizes  the  work  of  the  lower  schools  brings  all  more  closely 
together.  It  has  its  disadvantages,  but  not  so  many  as  an  exclusive  examination 
system.  It  does  not  break  down;  it  builds  up.  The  denominational  or  other 
institutions  on  private)  foundations  are  not  so  far  separated  from  the  public  insti- 
tutions as  thoy  used  to  be.  There  is  room  enough  for  all.  The  great  and  voluntary 
assembhiges  of  teachers  make  for  the  solidarity  of  the  whole  system.  Relations 
are  more  cordial.  Impulses  are  more  generous.  There  is  a  wider  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  educational  meanness  defeats  itself,  that  one  who  gives  to  another 
does  not  take  from  his  own  store,  but  enriches  himself  through  the  giving.  It  is 
making  for  a  healthier  tone,  and  it  is  inspiring  a  more  vitilo  intellectual  and 
moral  activity,  a  more  rational  advance  throughout  the  whole  educational  system. 

The  l>est  tyjK)  of  the  well-educatcnl  man  is  changing,  because  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  world  concerning  him  is  changing.  He  is  no  longer  a  recluse.  He  is 
hearty,  enjoys  life  in  the  oi)en.  He  bumps  against  other  i)eople  and  finds  out  how 
much  ho  knows  that  is  not  so.  He  reads  and  reasons  and  investigates,  but  he 
struggles  with  things  and  is  rounde<l  out  in  the  struggling.  Ho  enters  into  life; 
if  neeil  bo  he  faces  opposition.  Ho  ac<;omplishes  things,  and  finds  that  the  things 
of  most  account  spring  from  the  triumphs  over  op;)osition. 

Educational  ideals  aro  changing.  We  are  coming  into  a  clearer  understanding 
of  Theodore  Parker's  dcK'laration  that  '*  Work  is  education."  We  know  l)etter 
than  our  fathers  did,  for  we  have  proved  it,  that  there  can  be  no  seasoned  and 
hardened  education  without  work  of  hand  as  well  as  brain.  We  are  seeing  that 
all  kinds  of  work  make  for  learning,  for  stc^adiness,  and  for  power.  Even  more, 
wo  are  realizing  the  influcnco  of  real  accomplishments  upon  the  making  of  the 
man,  no  matter  in  what  fit  Id  it  may  bo  achieved. 

This  has  change<l  the  standards  and  wideneil  the  work  of  the  schools.  They  are 
comi)elied  to  ecpiip  themselves  for  instmction  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and 
they  are  oblige^l  to  accept  students  on  the  basis  of  an  equivalence  of  work,  without 
so  much  regard  to  the  class  or  kind  of  work  which  has  been  done.  Our  democ- 
racy is  breaking  out  its  own  e^lucational  thoroughfares.  Sul>stance,  not  starch; 
earnestness,  not  forttme;  resourcefulness,  not  the  number  of  books  read  in  another 
tongue;  i>ower  and  endurance,  not  culture;  i)erformance,  not  the  particular 
thing  done;  the  ability  to  do  things  which  l>ear  upon  life  and  the  world  advance, 
not  more  acquisition,  have  in  this  last  genonition  begun  to  liave  the  weight  which 
they  deserve  to  have  in  shaping  the  i>lans  and  settling  th'j  ixjlicies  of  the  schools. 
Some  institution.^  v;hich  do  njt  like  it,  or  can  not  meet  it,  are  swearing  about  it 
in  ^Hassical  phnisy  and  correct  form  as  they  struggle  against  the  inevitable  end. 
But  the  groator  number  aro  liappily  falling  in  with  the  movement  of  the  crowd 
and  holphig  life  to  harden  and  invigorate  culture,  while  they  bring  culture  to  the 
uplifiing  and  ennol)ling  of  life. 

It  can  not  l>e  s:iid  truly  that  this  expansion  of  the  scope  of  our  educational 
a^-tivities  to  meet  the  increase  in  numbers  and  the  advance  in  ideas  of  our  cosmo- 
I)'j]ita:i  millions  has  led  to  superfi(^i;ility.  If  wo  havo  been  over-ambitious  in 
piaci'<.  an<l  if  some  have  undertaken  things  which  they  could  not  do,  or  which  it 
vras  not  Vv-ell  for  them  t<:)  att^'mpt,  the  lK\st  e<lucational  work  has  gone  forward 
with  a  steadily  broadening  reach  and  a  constiintly  increasing  accuracy.  Pro- 
fundity has  lost  soiue  of  its  solemnity  and  l^ecome  more  common,  but  it  is  no  less 
real  and  it  is  no  less  resi^ected.  Language  and  letters,  history  and  philosophy, 
matheiuatios  and  the  material  and  life  sciences  are  being  carried  farther  than  the 
most  profound  ever  drea,med  of  a  century  ago,  and,  what  is  better,  by  the  million 
instead  of  the  one. 

The  carrying  of  literature  to  the  masses  and  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
constructive  aris  havo  been  the  great  educational  undertaking  of  the  last  two 
decades.    And  the  marked  advance  of  this  movement,  supplemented  by  a  better 
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realization  of  the  fact  tliat  learning  is  weak  indeed  unless  it  can  breast  the  world^s 
life,  and  that  it  is  impotent  except  as  it  makes  fellowship  with  labor,  has  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  the  edncational  ontlook  of  the  world.  For  ressons 
obvious  enough,  this  change  was  first  apparent  and  has  had  its  fullest  expansion 
in  this  country. 

Porliaps  no  more  space  can  bo  afforded  for  this  side  of  our  subject,  Imt  one  can 
hardly  i>art  with  it  without  noting  the  decided  and  most  desirable  tendencies 
toward  closer  and  more  systematic  organization  and  sounder  administration  in 
the  educational  system.  Certainly  there  are  discouragements  enough,  and  they 
will  never  disappear  altogether.  Happily  we  are  learning  tliat  the  structural 
cr^nization  can  not  be  strengthened  and  improved  with:mt  vigilance,  nay,  even 
without  courage  and  aggressiveness,  and  that  administration  of  public  trust  >  u 
not  a  pastime  in  which  any  fool  may  engage.  The  learning  of  thia  Ici-soii  is  work- 
ing very  great  advantage  to  the  machinery  of  the  schools.  Executive  functions 
arc  iHi'ing  centered  in  individual  officials,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  country  is 
coming  to  see  that  democrntic  principles  are  not  contra venwl,  but  made  potent, 
by  the  centralization  of  the  common  authority  in  the  agent  who  is  to  execute,  and 
that  the  very  life  of  a  domoL*ra';y,  like  that  of  any  other  form  of  political  organ- 
ization, dei)ends  not  only  ui>im  puri)oses  which  are  sound,  but  quite  as  much  upon 
having  them  corned  out.  While  we  have  come  to  see  that  boards  can  not  execute, 
we  know  very  well  tliat  indi>'iduals  ought  not  to  legislate.  We  are  differentiat- 
ing legislative  and  executive  fuTictions  in  the  educational  system,  and  very 
decided  results  are  already  apparent. 

The  influences  which  ignore  tlio  puTp<"JSC^  of  the  schools  and  would  make  plunder 
out  <;f  the  most  sacred  int**r(\sts  of  the  pcoi)le  are  surely  being  repelled.  It  may 
not  Roem  so  in  places,  but  one  can  not  have  olftserved  and  reflected  u^xm  the  matter 
lung  without  very  clearly  seeing  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  has,  in  recent 
year?,  gained  in  approciatiDii  of  the  necessities  of  the  ca^?<:^  and  in  determination 
that  the  schools  shall  be  free  and  shall  be  oiwrated  uix)n  educational  principles; 
that  the  teaching  force  shall  Ihj  secure  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  that  the 
unworthy  influences  which  would  degrade  it  shall  l»e  fought  back  to  their  lair, 
ourt'ly  nothing  could  give  larger  encouragement  to  the  future  of  education. 

Turning  now  to  the  tendencies  wliich  seem  undesirable,  one  feels  lx>und  to  say 
thiit  they  result  from  what  is  iK?rhai)s  the  American  tendency  to  overdo  things, 
aiul  thiit  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the  large  nieasni*e  of  freedom  accorded  to 
tli:^  professional  snperintendents  and  teachf  rs  in  the  sch(X)ls.  They  spring  from 
zeal  and  conscientiousness  and  ambition,  and  are  helped  on  by  unceasing  inter- 
communication . 

Our  educational  sy.stem  i.s  iwljustable.  The  Stat,^  U  bound  to  insure  st^hools, 
but  the  perfection  or  tlie  elaboration  of  clio  schools  is  left  to  the  <^ity,  the  town- 
ship, or  the  district.  Everj*  American  community  worth  considering  wants  the 
best  and  the  most  up-to-date  in  its  scIkxjIs.  The  educational  system  has  Ixjcome 
so  complex  that  the  average  man  of  affairs,  the  man  whose  experiences  have  beat 
qualifie*!  him  to  .i"tlg<^-  of  the  moat  imix^rative  ends  of  iK>pular  etiucation,  has  come 
to  feel  that  he  has  little  judgment  and  practically  no  influence  in  tlio  matter. 
For  very  comfort's  sake,  he  is  too  prone  to  leave  the  educational  trend  and  the 
details  of  the  st^hools  to  the  profes-sional  zeal  of  the  schoolmen,  the  manipulation 
of  men  vf  the  b.'mer  sort  who  have  little  else  to  do,  and  the  enthuMa.sm  and  more 
or  IcsM  discriminating  conclusions  of  the  woman's  clulw. 

The  land  is  cf>vered  with  educational  literature  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  con- 
ventions of  teachers  are  of  weekly,  almost  daily,  occurrence.  The  written  or 
siK)kcn  word  is  com:nonly  given  by  men  and  w<mien  who^;e  names  are  Imown  and 
re.si)ected  l>y  the  teachers  ol  the  country,  who  have  become  expi»rt  imd  outhnsi- 
astic  in  a  given  field,  but  who  fail  to  see  tlnit  what  tiiey  present  S'>  entertainingly 
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has  little  practical  application  to  the  work  of  their  hearers  or  readers.  Frequently 
there  is  disenssion  for  the  mere  intellectual  exhilaration  of  the  thing,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  outlook  of  the  crowd  U  questionable.  When  committees  of  the 
foremost  schoolmen  of  the  nation  are  constituted  by  the  highest  educational 
authority,  their  work  is  i)ointed  to  yet  more  intense  discussion  rather  than  to  the 
st:)lution  of  complexities  and  the  giving  of  real  aid  and  direction  to  the  multitude 
below  them.  Out  of  all  this  come  the  endless  suggestions  for  reenforcing  the 
cuiTiculum  and  multiplying  the  devices  of  the  schools. 

Let  it  not  l)e  said  that  this  is  a  dissent  from  the  work  of  the  advanced  schools 
pr  a,  criticism  upon  liberal  thinking.  It  is  simply  a  suggestion  that  things  have 
their  places  and  that  even  very  desirable  things  may  do  quite  as  much  harm  as 
gjcd  when  out  of  their  place. 

On  my  journey  hither  I  was  struck  by  a  i)assage  from  Professor  Miinsterberg 
in  which  he  laments  the  unpreparedness  of  the  American  teaching  force,  and  says: 
"To  produce  anything  equivalent  to  the  teaching  staff  from  whoso  guidance  I 
benefited  in  my  boyhood,  no  one  ought  to  be  allow^ed  to  teach  in  a  grammar 
school  who  has  not  passeil  through  a  college  or  a  good  normal  school;  no  one 
ought  to  teach  in  a  high  school  who  has  not  worked  after  his  college  course  at 
least  two  years  in  the  graduate  school  of  a  good  university;  no  one  ought  to  teach 
iu  a  college  who  has  not  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  one  of  the  best  imiversities; 
and  no  one  ought  to  teiich  in  a  graduate  r.chool  who  has  not  shown  his  masters-  of 
metluxls  by  powerful  scientific  publications.'' 

Wo  all  accept  tliis  as  an  ideal.  Pos.<^ibly  we  can  not  escape  the  surmise  that 
tliero  is  something  in  the  Amencan  teaching  force,  however,  something  iu  the 
way  of  versatility  and  rosourcefulne:»s,  something  in  the  way  of  adaptiition  of  the 
tL^aclier  to  the  taught,  which  the  German  blood  and  the  boyhood  environment  of 
this  vory  distinguished  and  very  welcome  Harvard  proft  ssor  have  stooil  in  the 
v/ay  of  his  realizing  at  its  full  worth,  but  that  is  cf  little  moment  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  feel  sure  he  would  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  the  teachers  prepared  as 
lie  would  have  them  ure  not  l^ound  to  tnmsfer  the  metluxls,  the  discussions,  and 
the  operations  of  the  schools  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  the  schools  which 
thoy  are  to  teach.  And  this  is  an  attempt  ui)on  which  a  very  large  body  of 
collcgo  and  university  t^'achers  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fatuously  Ixjnt. 

Let  iiie  state  the  outv-omo  of  all  those  things,  and  pjrhaps  of  some  other  things 
wliich  1  liavo  not  the  space  to  mention,  in  as  condensed  form  as  I  can. 

The  educational  system  is  undertaking  too  much,  at  least  in  the  grades  below 
th^  college. 

'*  Re;jeart?h  "  is  attempted  where  driU  is  what  is  need:?d. 

•'  Culture"  has  been  the  slogan  of  recent  years.  It  is  important,  but  strength 
is  srill  more  imiK)rtant.  It  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  yet  more  desirable  that  lx)ys 
shall  be  traineil  to  bear  the  part  of  a  real  man  and  girls  the  i>art  of  a  real  v/oman. 
If  lli;.y  are,  the  culture  will  come  with  it.  The  leadership  of  a  distmguished  son 
of  ]I:irviird,  now  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States,  has  already  started  a  health- 
ful re:icti<m. 

Children  are  being  told  that  they  should  elect  their  studies.  Tliey  can  not  elect. 
They  are  put  to  studying  things  tliey  have  never  been  prepared  for  and  can  not 
gra.sp,  things  which  are  laborious  and  unheal thful  now,  but  which  they  would 
g«-'t  easily  and  naturally  enough  in  time  if  there  should  ever  be  occasion  for  it. 
It  nuokcs  them  artificial  and  conceited. 

We  have  many  of  us  f(>rce<l  our  particubir  schemes  into  the  work  of  the  ele- 
irieiitiiry  school  until  we  have  constructtHl  an  incoherent  and  unsymmetrical 
wliolc  We  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  makes  not  s  )  much  matter  how  much 
work  tv  child  does  as  that  he  shall  do  something  exactly  and  completely,  have  the 
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satisfaction  of  accomplishing  difficult  tasks,  and  gain  the  enthusiasm  for  yet  more 
difficult  ones. 

We  have  shaped  the  work  of  the  lower  scho<3ls  with  too  much  referenco  to  the 
demands  of  the  advanceil  schools,  and  we  have  exacted  so  many  things  for  entrance 
to  the  coUfges  and  universities  that  we  have  too  often  taken  away  the  i)rol»a- 
bility  of  such  c-.miplet^ness  of  preparation,  such  acquisitiim  of  power,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  college  work  naturally  and  satisfactorily. 

We  have  (changed  and  multiplied  the  l)rancho8  tiiught  in  the  schools  until  they 
confuse  and  confound  the  homes  uiK)n  which  the  great  public  educational  system 
rests.  Parents  are  unable  t<:>  enter  into  the  work  of  their  children.  It  is  not 
because  the  parents  are  so  ignorant,  but  because  the  work  is  so  changed  and  so 
complex.  There  is  something  sa^l  al>:)ut  this,  and  there  is  something  more  than 
sad,  even  dangerous,  about  it.  It  lej^sens  the  intc^rest  of  the  people  in  the  schools. 
If  thoy  support  the  w^hools  Ivcause  it  is  ingrained  in  them  to  do  so,  they  can  not 
by  wor«l  and  act  sustain  a  know^ledge  in  their  children  that  the  home  and  the 
6cho<»l,  the  father  and  the  mother  and  the  teacher,  are  in  intelligent  concord,  in 
active  alliance,  in  a  not  to  be  questioned  league,  as  of  yore. 

The  managoment  of  the  early  schools  was  tcx)  harsh:  it  is  too  condescending 
now.  The  child  once  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher,  but  now  the  teacher  is  at  the 
feet  of  the  child.  It  would  be  well  in  modtration;  it  is  bad  in  excess.  It  would 
be  well  if  it  helped  the  child,  but  it  gives  unti'ue  standards  and  false  ideals.  Tliero 
is  talk  about  applying  the  spirit  of  tiie  Idndergarten  to  lK)ys  and  girls  of  the  higli- 
school  age,  or  men  and  women  grown.  They  do  not  want  it.  If  they  accept  it, 
they  are  wectklings  or  l>eco7ue  such. 

There  are  some  healthful  signs  that  the  child-study  diversion  which  has  l)een 
carried  to  such  extremes  has  well-nigh  run  its  length.  It  commenced  with  the 
infant  in  embryo  and  has  come  down  to  adolescence.  It  has  gone  into  some 
things  from  which  miscellane(^)us  assemblages  should  be  secure.  It  has  assumed 
to  make  some  investigations  in  mixed  gatherings  of  youth  and  hiis  talked  and  has 
print cmI  details  in  i>ublic  which  should  l^e  reJrcnted  by  parents  and,  if  necessary, 
prohibited  by  law.  It  has  delved  in  the  abnoi-mal  and  attnicted  the  morbid.  It 
has  ma<le  much  of  things  aiTanged  by  nature,  things  about  which  one  can  tliink 
much  and  Ik)  very  wisi?  and  very  miserable,  or  which  he  can  let  alone  and  g -t  on 
comfortably  enough. 

There  has  been  too  much  adjusting  to  the  individual  peculiarities.  Physicians 
whom  you  admire  because  they  help  humanity  on  its  way  do  not  pamjxr  their 
stomachs  by  always  wondering  wliat  uiiiy  Ik;  put  into  them.  They  eat  what  they 
want  and  when  they  want  it.  and  lot  thi^ir  stomachs  do  the  adjusting,  and  their 
stomachs  ordin.nrily  do  it.  It  is  better  to  lay  out  educational  highways  which 
ordinary  i)eople  ought  to  follow,  and  can  follow,  and  help  the  others  to  follow 
them,  if  tliey  can  do  it  by  help,  ev(  n  though  some  fall  by  the  way,  than  it  is  to 
lay  plans  for  weaklings  and  fon-e  th<^  larg(  r  and  stronger  ixvrt  to  stpiare  their 
lives  by  lines  laid  down  for  the  weaker  sort. 

There  is  tcx)  much  agitation,  unceasing  change,  and  consequent  uncertainty  in 
the  oiKTations  of  our  American  schools.  There  is  too  much  individualism  in  lay- 
ing plans  and  arranging  courses  and  in  methods  of  teaching,  Uk)  burning  a  desire 
to  say  something  new  or  do  something  novel  for  the  sake  of  prominence  in  the 
teaching  l>ody.  Of  ccnirse  it  will  be  said  that  this  has  brought  us  to  where  we 
are.  But  we  might  Ivo  ciuite  as  well  off  if  we  were  not  exactly  where  we  are. 
And,  moreover,  a  thing  that  is  g^xnl  for  a  time  is  not  good  forever.  Plans  and 
processes  ought  to  settle  dovni  in  the  lower  schools  at  least.  It  may  very  well  bo 
assumed  that  there  are  not  going  to  Ijc  many  more  new  contuienls  or  systems  of 
wireless  telegraphy  discovered  to  the  profit  of  the  curriculnm  and  the  teaching  of 
the  schools  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  grade.    The  doctrinaires  ought 
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to  seek  places  of  meeting  by  themselves,  where  they  can  discuss  things  to  their 
satisfaction  and  not  keep  the  whole  educational  system  stirred  up  all  the  time. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  if  they  ever  came  to  any  sort  of  an  agreement  ux>on 
anything  of  moment,  we  would  hear  of  it  very  soon.  The  experts  ought  to  work 
in  their  laboratories  until  they  get  hold  of  something  the  world  ought  to  know 
and  get  it  in  such  shape  that  the  next  exx)ert  will  not  knock  it  over.  It  is  hard 
upon  a  teacher  or  a  child  to  be  manipulated  by  so  many  **  experts  "  who  do  not 
agree.  There  are  some  things  about  this  modem  school  system  of  ours  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  might  be  very  profitably  cooled  off  with  a  good  stream  of  cold 
water. 

As  much  as  is  practicable,  and  perhaps  more  than  is  desirable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  very  much  has  been  accomplished  and  that  there  is  really  so  much  to 
gratify  and  so  little  to  condemn  in  our  educational  system,  has  been  said  upon 
this  phase  of  our  subject.  Happily  I  can  not  have  my  way,  and  happily  the  other 
man  can  not  either.  The  true  way  will  come  out  of  the  comjwunding.  That  is 
reason  enough  why  we  should  each  have  a  way  and,  within  reasonable  limits, 
should  stand  by  it. 

In  concluding  words,  my  say  concerning  the  educational  system  is  as  follows: 

I  would  not  forget  that  the  educational  system  rests  ujwn  three  foundation»y 
viz:  (a)  The  policy  of  the  States  as  determined  by  their  legislatures  and  accom- 
plished through  the  taxing  jwwer;  (h)  local  communities,  which,  through  the 
exercise  of  i)ower  delegated  by  the  State,  supplement  the  system  provided  by  the 
State  to  such  extent  as  will  be  sustained  by  the  intelligence,  pride,  and  resource 
of  the  vicinage,  and  (c)  private  beneficence,  which  enriches  and  embellishes  the 
legally  established  system  and  founds  great  institutions  to  give  the  largest  inspi- 
ration to  the  comprehensive  whole. 

I  would  aim  at  an  elementary  school  in  reach  of  every  home,  a  secondary- 
school  in  every  city,  township,  or  incorporated  village,  and  a  university  in  every 
State,  all  free  and  without  discrimination  as  to  sex  or  other  conditions  apx>ertain- 
ing  to  the  individual.  I  would  even  go  further  than  some  and  pursue  courses 
which  would  not  drive  out  the  cultivated  and  the  rich. 

I  would  adopt  Professor  Mtinsterberg's  platform  as  to  the  teaching  force,  and 
try  to  secure  college  or  normal  graduates  for  the  elementary  schools,  college  grad- 
uates with  a  year  or  two  of  graduate  work  for  the  secondary  schools,  university 
doctors  for  the  colleges,  and  the  real  exi)ert8  who  have  had  their  feet  on  the 
ground  and  shown  sanity,  productivity,  and  jwwer  for  the  universities.  I  would 
fight  i)olitical,  social,  religious,  and  all  other  influences  which  are  disposed  to 
meddle  with  the  teaching  force,  and  I  would  adopt  a  resolution  in  favor  of  pref- 
erence on  the  basis  of  merit  in  every  place  and  at  every  time  where  there  was- 
half  an  opiwrtunity. 

I  would  manage  children  without  so  much  reference  to  their  weaknesses  or 
peculiarities,  recognizing  these  where  so  marked  as  to  make  it  necessary,  but  not 
accentuating  them  in  the  mind  of  the  child  or  in  the  thought  of  the  school.  I 
would  not  allow  a  teacher  to  put  a  hand  on  a  child  in  punishment.  I  would  not 
coddle;  I  would  direct,  encouraging  comradeship  as  children  grow  up  to  it  and 
prove  worthy  of  it.  I  would  make  plans  for  normal  children  and,  assuming  that 
the  crowd  is  normal,  expect  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  plans.  I  woultf 
give  special  heli3  to  the  exceptional  cases,  if  a  little  unusual  help  would  suffice,^ 
and  go  on  without  saying  much  about  it. 

1  would  not  attempt  to  put  into  the  heads  of  children  the  accumulated  history, 
science,  i^hilosophy,  art,  and  jwitriotism  of  the,  ages.  I  would  give  a  school  an 
architectural  schoolhouse  and  artistic  grounds,  and  put  some  standard  pictures 
on  the  walls  and  call  attention  to  the  need  of  caring  for  them,  and  see  that  they 
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are  cared  for,  and  let  that  do  for  art  for  some  years  of  child  life.  I  would  not 
teach  patriotifflu,  but  I  wonld  lay  the  fonndationii  of  citizenship  in  mathematics, 
and  language,  and  in  history,  with  less  of  the  imaginative  and  fictition^  living  in 
it  which  we  hear  so  much  about.  I  would  stir  their  feeling  and  draw  out  the 
better  exjuression  of  themselves,  not  by  laying  so  much  stress  on  original  work, 
but  by  ha>4ng  them  rehearse  masteri>iece8  in  literature  on  Friday  afternoons.  I 
am  sure  the  patriotism  of  the  school  and  of  the  commimity  would  be  the  gainer 
by  it.  I  would  lay  foundations  upon  which  the  Stat«  might  rely  by  training 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and  students  in  college  to  respect  authority 
and  by  inbreeding  in  them  the  habit  of  i)erforming  their  duty.  I  would  mix  with 
them  freely  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  ball  ground.  I  wonld  yell  with  them 
in  victory  and  c^rry  one  end  of  the  shutter  in  disaster,  but  I  would  give  them 
tasks  which  they  could  do  and  see  that  they  did  them  exactly  and  completely.  I 
would  work  not  for  quantity  but  for  interest  and  for  power.  I  would  reason 
that  if  I  started  the  child  aright  at  first,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  he  would  in 
time  gain  enthusiasm  that  would  steadily  increase  and  that  he  would  ever  after 
bless  mo  for  it.  I  would  have  no  electing,  at  lojist  below  the  college,  but  I  would 
have  plenty  of  drill.  I  would  try  to  do  the  electing  and  endeavor  to  pro\-ide  the 
resolution  necessary  in  the  premises.  I  would  strive  to  train  the  youth  so  that 
when  he  got  to  the  age  when  he  ought  to  have  judgment  ho  would  have  it,  and  so 
that  when  he  made  his  election  he  would  have  zest  and  power  to  accomplish  what 
he  imdertook.  I  would  not  try  to  make  nice  characters  so  much  as  square  and 
strong  ones.  Beauty  in  form  follows,  it  dot^s  not  i)recedo,  effectiveness  in  life.  I 
would  put  in  the  way  of  the  youth  the  things  which  would  lead  him  to  think  that 
the  constructive  industries,  the  industrial  arts,  are  qnit<?  as  resiwctable  and  quite 
as  jiromising  and  i)rofi tabic*  as  the  professions,  and  I  would  preach  and  exem- 
plify the  gosjwl  of  work  hy  brain  and  hand  from  morning  ti^  night,  year  in  and 
year  out. 

I  would  lose  no  oi>portunity  to  assert  the  fact  that  any  x>ower  to  uplift  and  vital- 
i2ie  the  work  in  any  school  must  c<^)nie  from  a  K(*hool  above;  but  I  would  insist 
thiit  the  seho(»ls  above  shall  know  the  real  conditions  and  come  into  intelligent  and 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  schools  lielow  l)efore  presuming  to  direct  and  insxnre 
them.  I  would  have  the  way  open  and  continuous  frcnn  the  primary  to  the  uni- 
versity. I  would  trust  the  work  of  the  scho<^ls  Iwlow,  at  lei^st  until  it  was  proved 
that  tlujy  were  unworthy,  and  I  would  not  distrust  all  l)ecuuse  some  proved 
unworthy.  I  would  lay  more  stress  upon  one's  knowledge  and  resources  when 
coming  up  for  liis  degree  than  uixm  his  acquisitions  when  he  wants  to  commence 
to  earn  one.  I  would  not  allow  the  incapable  or  the  indolent  to  clog  the  machin- 
ery and  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  but  1  would  softt^n  liard-and-fast 
entrance  rtniuirements  so  as  to  give  his  rightful  (^i>portunity  to  one  gi\nng  reason- 
able promise  of  power  to  do  the  work.  I  would  do  all  I  c(»uld  to  interlace  all  the 
schools  of  all  grades  and  i>eoi)lo  of  all  kinds  together  by  generosity  and  helpful- 
ness, because  the  stability  of  the  nation  hangs  upon  it  and  l)e('aus<.>  educational 
exclusiveness  and  meanness  defeat  themseves. 

I  would  never  forget  that  the  educational  system  of  Aniorica  is  not  merely  for 
the  i)eoplc.  It  is  the  iwople's  system.  They  have  created  it.  They  are  to  admin- 
ister it.  Gre^it  men  have  founded  the  great  privately  endowed  uidversities,  and 
men  of  their  kind  are  to  administer  those  universities.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions have  set  uj)  schools  of  their  own  and  for  their  own  ends,  and  they  are  to 
carry  them  on.  The  i>eople  have  established  the  great  public  educational  system, 
and  the  people  are  to  dire<'t  it.  All  must  work  in  accord  with  the  common  senti- 
ment or  pay  the  penalty  of  decay,  for  we  are  a  cosmopolitan,  but  a  united  people. 
Civilizations  make  schools,  not  schools  civilizations.  Schools  are  the  instruments 
and  helps  of  civilizations,  but  civilizations  come  out  of  the  Great  Unknown.    Our 
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democratic  society  lia^  developed  our  educational  forces  and  ideals  on  democratic 
bnt  virile  lines.  There  are  more  elements  of  strength  than  of  weakness  in 
democracy.  We  suffer  much  from  mismanagement  by  incomx)etents  and  self- 
seekers,  but  we  want  no  better  management  than  the  creators  of  institutions  can 
give  them  and  will  sustain.  Mismanagement  is  in  defiance  of  the  better  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  and  it  is  this  better  sentiment  which  will  have  its  way.  Let 
us  help  it  on  its  way.  There  ia  a  spirit  in  this  democracy  of  ours  which  is  only 
manifest  on  occasions  and  which  we  too  often  overlook  and  ignore.  It  has  come 
out  of  a  great  past.  It  has  resulted  from  the  compounding  of  the  greatest  peoples 
in  world  history.  Let  us  distinguish  that  spirit  and  follow  its  lead.  Let  the 
educational  advance  bo  in  touch  and  in  harmony  with  it.  Let  the  schools  bear 
in  mind  the  religious  and  political  and  industrial  history  of  the  country  and  be 
content  to  employ  simple  plans  and  settled  measures  in  promoting  the  noble  and 
lofty  mission  of  our  democracy. 
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[Read  before  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Docembor  28, 1890,  by  Heniy  Sabin,  formerly 
State  Biii)erintendent  of  public  infltruction.] 

Emerson  says  that  books  are  only  to  inspire.  Knowledge  is  of  secondary 
importance.  That  alone  ministers  to  the  growth  of  the  race  which,  coming  from 
the  heart  of  one,  finds  lodgment  and  life  in  the  heart  of  another.  Not  only  would 
sclioola,  colleges,  and  universities  disintegrate  and  disappear  without  books,  but 
everything  which  we  call  culture  would  vanish,  and  society  would  lai)se  at  once 
into  barbarism.  Emerson  is  right.  The  inspiration  which  makes  life  worth  living 
is  drawn  from  the  printed  prfge.  To  place  a  book  in  the  hands  of  a  child  after 
ho  has  l)t>en  taught  to  read  it  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  moment.  We  give  him 
the  key;  we  teach  him  to  unlock  the  door  which  opens  into  all  the  activities  of 
life.  We  recognize  that  in  the  fullness  of  his  creation  ho  ranks  but  little  lower 
than  the  angels  of  God.  The  child  who  in  his  youth  is  led  to  open  his  heart  to 
the  Inspiration  of  books  anchors  his  life  to  the  teachings  of  the  great  and  good 
of  all  ages.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  establishing 
librjiries  in  connection  with  rural  schools.     That  is  settled  in  all  tliinking  minds. 

There  are  certain  forces  at  work  in  society  which  will  ultimately  rescue  the 
rural  school  from  its  present  isolated  condition.  The  increased  demand  for  l)etter 
roads,  for  rural  postal  delivery,  for  cheai)er  telephone  and  telegraph  rates,  will 
eventuate  in  bringing  the  country  school  out  into  the  full  light  of  a  brighter  day. 
The  regeneration  of  the  rural  w^hool  must  keep  equal  pace  with  the  regeneration 
of  the  public  which  sustains  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  study  the  rural 
sch(X)l  problem  by  itself,  apart  from  its  surroundings  and  environments. 

The  Rch(X)l  in  the  country  is  a  part  of  community  life,  more  than  it  is  in  the 
city.  We  must  rely  upon  its  instructions  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive  as 
W(}11  as  more  profitabh*;  to  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  child  as  an  aid  in  carrying 
on  the  affairs  of  tlie  home;  to  make  the  farmer's  house  more  attractive,  and  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  exodus  of  young  people  from  the  country  to  the 
city. 

The  rural  school  is  in  danger  from  the  short-sighted  policy  cf  its  friends.  To 
raise  the  intellectual  standard  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  in  hand.  Better 
tejichers,  better  buildings,  l^etter  methods,  better  text-books,  there  is  still  left 
something  even  more  desirable  than  these.  The  rural  school  must  bo  brought 
into  close  touch  with  the  life  al)out  it.  It  must  be  made  potent  as  a  social  factor. 
It  must  have  a  place  in  every  plan  which  looks  to  the  betterment  of  country  life. 

The  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
our  system  of  farming.    The  present  wasteful  system  of  extensive  farming  tt^^ 
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seen  its  best  days.  In  its  place  will  come  an  intensive  system,  in  which  the  main 
stndy  will  be  how  to  get  the  most  from  every  acre  under  cultivation.  The 
increase  of  population,  a  large  foreign  demand  for  our  farm  products — ^in  fact,  a 
world-wide  market,  in  which  we  shall  have  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  and 
the  fertile  soil  of  South  America,  India,  and  Russia — will  comx>el  us  to  make  the 
most  of  what  we  now  consider  the  waste  products  of  the  farm,  the  mine,  and  the 
factory. 

With  the  advent  of  the  small  farmer  will  come  to  him  and  his  family  a  sense 
of  independence  of  others  and  of  dependence  upon  self.  With  less  hired  labor 
there  will  be  more  time  for  study  and  reading  and  a  disposition  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

The  library  must  be  an  adjunct  to  all  this.  Books  which  inform  and  instruct 
must  be  placed  where  the  rural  x)opulation  can  reach  them.  The  best  methods  of 
treating  and  cultivating  the  soil,  the  most  effective  fertilizers,  the  breeding  and 
care  of  stock,  the  foods  best  calculated  to  produce  fat  or  increase  the  flow  of  milk, 
forestry,  horticulture,  mining,  landscape  gardening,  and  other  kindred  subjects 
can  not  long  be  excluded  from  the  curriculum  of  the  common  school. 

The  rural  school  library  must  be  selected  with  certain  ends  in  view.  It  must 
contain  on  its  shelves  not  alone  history,  poetry,  fiction,  but  also  books  which  bear 
upon  the  industries  in  the  midst  of  which  the  school  is  located.  A  library  suit- 
able for  farmers'  boys  and  girls  is  not  the  best  for  children  whose  parents  work 
in  the  mines. 

If  nature  study  is  to  be  permanently  installed  in  its  appropriate  place,  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  meaningless  talk,  lest  the  same  fate  overtake  it 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  object  teaching  of  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  object  teaching  left  to-day,  and,  unless  we  are  careful,  in  twenty  years 
nature  study  will  be  classified  with  the  lost  fads. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  as  opposing  nature  study.  But  nature  study  must 
call  for  the  exercise  of  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  the 
teacher.  The  library  must  furnish  books  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  in 
connection  with  these  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned  as  of  importance  to  the 
school  and  to  the  community  about  it.  Teachers  can  no  more  instruct  intelli- 
gently in  nature  study  without  preparation  and  instruction  in  methods  than  they 
can  in  language  or  numbers.  The  object  of  the  lesson  is  not  to  inform,  but  to 
stimulate,  and  to  create  a  desire  to  know  more.  This  desire  awakened  by  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  dies  out  unless  the  library  furnishes  something  to  nourish 
and  strengthen  it.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  books  usually  selected  for  the  library 
are  not  of  the  character  here  indicated.  They  do  not  furnish  the  sustenance 
needed  for  a  healthy  growth  of  mind. 

I  desire  not  to  criticise  too  severely.  The  suggestion  that  much  greater  care 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  books,  that  many  should  be  thrown  out  because  the 
only  claim  they  have  is  their  ability  to  amuse  and  their  places  supplied  with  those 
of  a  higher  gi*ade,  is  all  perhaps  that  there  is  time  to  offer  in  this  pai)er.  The 
library  should  be  selected  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view.  The  old  order  of 
things  must  soon  pass  away,  and  in  the  new  curriculum  there  will  be  use  for 
books  bearing  upon  every  subject  connected  with  social  life  in  the  country. 

The  strength  of  the  country  school  should  be  in  the  library.  Not  in  the  heter- 
ogeneous mass  of  books  bearing  upon  everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, but  in  a  collection  carefully  made  up  and  chosen,  ha^dng  in  view  the 
greatest  x>ossible  usefulness  to  pupils  and  i)eople.  Let  me  briefly  recapitulate. 
The  library,  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  rural  school  and  the  commu- 
nity tributary  to  it,  should  contain- 
First.  Books  which  treat  of  agriculture  or  which  pertain  especially  to  the 
industry  most  prominent  in  that  region  and  which  furnishes  the  means  of  living 
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to  the  inhabitants.  They  should  i)ertain  esi)ecially  to  whatever  is  the  center  of 
interest  to  that  people. 

Second.  Those  which  treat  of  animal  Hfe:  the  birds  most  pleasing  as  songsters 
and  those  most  useful  in  destroying  injurious  insects  and  worms;  the  care  of 
bees;  the  habits  of  ants  and  wasps;  of  domesticated  animals,  the  care  of  them, 
and  the  profit  in  raising  them.  Above  all  things  children  should  read  books 
which  have  a  humane  side  as  regards  the  life  which  is  about  them. 

Third.  Horticultural  books,  which  treat  of  fruit  trees,  of  grafting  and  pruning 
of  vineyards,  of  small  fruits,  which  every  family  can  raise  with  but  little  expense, 
but  which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  table  and  swell  the  purse  from  which  the 
housewife  purchases  the  many  little  things  needed  in  her  family. 

Fourth.  Books  which  treat  of  floriculture,  window  gardening,  and  the  care  of 
lawns  and  shrubbery  with  a  view  of  beautifying  the  laborer's  home.  The  poetry 
of  rural  life  is  the  beauty  of  the  rose,  the  wild  flowers  on  the  prairie  or  in  the 
woods.  The  aesthetic  side  of  the  child's  nature  will  always  respond  to  the  influ- 
ence of  chaste,  pure,  beautiful  surroundings. 

Fifth.  On  the  shelves  should  be  books  treating  of  arboricxdture.  The  child 
should  be  interested  in  trees,  how  to  plant  and  transplant  them.  Which  trees 
are  most  useful  for  timber,  for  fruit,  for  shade,  for  beauty,  and  which  are  of  the 
most  rapid  growth,  may  be  useful  subjects  for  research  and  discussion. 

Sixth.  On  another  shelf  should  be  found  books  that  are  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  mineralogy,  meteorology,  and  geology.  Elementary  books  along  these  lines 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  add  to  the  interest  of  the  school  and 
success  of  the  teacher's  work. 

Seventh.  There  should  be  also  a  miscellaneous  collection  suitable  for  reading  at 
the  fireside  or  in  the  family  circle.  Not  every  new  book  that  is  published  shoxdd 
find  lodgment  in  the  school  library.  Only  those  should  be  given  a  place  which 
are  pure  in  style  and  elevating  in  sentiment.  Dickens  and  Hawthorne,  Cooper 
and  Prescott,  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  must  ever  hold  the  first  place  as  choice 
English  classics.    The  dictionary  and  reference  books  should  never  be  omitted. 

We  make  a  mistake  when  we  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  library  to  the  pupils  in 
attendance  at  the  school.  There  must  be  found  on  its  shelves  books  for  home 
reading  and  for  the  family  circle.  History  and  biology,  travels  and  science,  art, 
ix)etry,  and  fiction  are  all  needed  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  the  farmer's  knowl- 
edge and  to  make  him  what  he  is  not  now,  "citizen  of  the  world.**  The  farmers' 
institute,  the  lyceum,  the  debating  club,  the  mothers*  club,  should  all  be  stronger 
and  more  effective  because  of  the  inspiration  drawn  from  books  in  the  school 
library.  Questions  which  arise  in  parliamentary  law,  in  civil  government,  in 
the  State  and  the  national  constitutions  should  all  be  answered  by  reference  to 
tlie  best  authorities. 

The  library  should  be  open  to  the  young  i)eople  who  have  left  school  but  still 
reside  in  the  neighborhood.  The  power  and  usefulness  and  the  happiness  of  the 
teacher  will  be  increased  if  from  the  register  she  would  learn  their  names  and 
then  take  pains  to  make  their  acquaintance  and  enlist  their  sjTupathy  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  library  and  the  school.  "Anyone  who  is  a  pupil  of  this  school  can  use 
these  books  *'  is  too  narrow  a  regulation.  "Anyone  is  welcome  to  this  library  who 
is  a  resident  of  the  district  and  will  give  assurance  that  the  books  will  be  carefully 
read  and  promptly  returned  **  would  be  far  better. 

In  a  certain  kindergarten  room  in  Ohio  the  following  sentence  is  posted  up 
whore  everyone  who  enters  the  front  door  can  not  fail  to  see  it:  **  The  object  of 
this  house  is  to  furnish  a  center  for  the  social,  mental,  and  moral  life  of  the  people; 
to  educate  the  children,  to  encourage  the  parents,  and  to  assist  the  workers,  that 
life  may  be  brighter  and  happier  for  all .  *  *  Change  the  word  *  *  house  *  *  to  *  *library ' ' 
and  you  have  exactly  my  idea  of  the  purpose  of  a  library,  especially  in  rural  districts. 
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THE  YALE  BICENTENNI^VL  CELEBRATION. 

The  two  liimdredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  institution  now  known 
as  Yale  University  was  celebrated  October  20-23,  1901,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, exercises,  and  entertainments.  The  chief  features  of  the  programme  are 
here  given,  together  with  extracts  from  the  commemorative  oration  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brewer  and  from  the  address  of  President  Northrop,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

PROORAMME. 

Su7iday,  October  20. 

I.  Public  worship  in  the  Battell  chai)el;  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hopkins 

Twichell,  senior  fellow  of  the  corjwration.     (10.30  a.  m.) 

II.  Services  in  the  churches  of  New  Haven,  ^vith  sermons  special  to  the  (xicasion. 

{10.30  a.m.) 

in.  Services  in  the  Battell  chapel;  address  on  Yale  in  its  Relation  to  Christian 
Theology  and  Missions,  by  Rev.  George  Park  Fisher,  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.     (3  p.  m.) 

rV.  Organ  recitxil  in  the  Battell  chai>el.     (8  p.  m.) 

Mo7ulay,  OcMter ;?/. 

I.  Dedication  of  the  gateway  erected  by  the  class  of  189G  in  memory  of  Ward 

Cheney  and  Gerard  Merrick  Ives,  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country.     (9.30  a.m.) 

II.  Address  on  Yale  in  its  Relation  to  Law,  by  Thomas  Thacher,of  tlie  New  Y'ork 

bar.     (10.30  a.m.) 

in.  Address  cm  Yale  in  its  Rt^lation  to  Medicine,  by  William  Henry  Welch,  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  in  Johns  Hoi)kins  University.     ( 1 1 .30  a.  m. ) 

rV.  Address  of  wvlcoiue,  l)y  Arthur  Twining  Iladley,  president  of  the  University. 
Resiwmses  by  Hon.  Anthony  Higgins  (for  the  gnuluates) ;  the  mayor  of  New 
Haven:  the  governor  of  Connecticut;  United  States  Senator  Piatt  of  Con- 
uocticut;  Ji.mes  Williams, D.  C.  L.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (for 
the  universities  of  Great  Britiiin  and  Ireland) ;  Fiodor  FitVloroviti^h  Martens, 
LL.  D.,  professor  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  (for  the  universities 
of  continental  Europe);  President  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennes.see 
(for  the  universities  of  the  South);  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  (for  the  universities  of  the  West) ;  Prtvident  Eliot,  of  Harvard  (for 
the  universities  of  the  East) .     (3  i).  in. ) 

V.  Reception  of  delegates,  guests,  and  ri'prer='outatives  of  the  alunmi  by  tlie  presi- 

dent of  the  L'niversity.     (5  p.  m.) 

VI.  Torchlight  procession  of  students  and  graduates  (al)out  5.000,  in  character- 

istic costumes),  starting  from  the  caniims  at  9  j).  m.    The  pr<K:ession  was 
led  by  the  State  military,  and  25  bands  were  interspersed  at  intervals. 

Tuesday,  Ocfohrr  :>.\ 

I.  Address  by  Cyrus  Northrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  on  Yale 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Development  of  the  Country.     (10.30  a.  m.). 

n.  Addre.sH  by  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on 
Yale  in  its  Relation  to  Science  and  Lett<irs.     (11.30  a.  m.) 

III.  University  football  game.     (3  p.  m.) 

rV.  Choral  performance  of  Hora  Novissima  by  the  Gounod  Society  at  the  Hype- 
rion Theater.  Conductor,  Horatio  Parker,  professor  of  tlio  theory  of  moaio 
and  composer  of  the  oratorio.     (4.30  p.  m.) 
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V.  Rtudcnt  dramatic  performance  on  the  campns,  with  singing  of  college  songs. 
Scenes  from  the  history  of  the  college,  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yale  Dramatic  Association.  Illumination  of  the  campus.  Singing  by  grad- 
uates with  student  chorus  (600  voices) .  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Simons  Sanford,  professor  of  applied  music. 

Wednesday,  Octolwr  2S. 

I.  Procession  of  guests  and  graduates  on  the  college  campus  and  the  city  green, 
headed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity.    (10  a.m.) 

n.  Commemoration  exercises,  Hyperion  Theater:  Poem  by  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedmau.  Greek  festival  hymn,  composed  by  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell, 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  Address  on  Yale's  Relation 
to  the  Public  Service,  by  Hon.  David  Josiah  Brewer,  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.     Conferring  of  honorary  degrees.     (10.30a.m.) 

III.  Concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Hyperion  Theater.     (2.30  p.  m.) 

IV.  Dedication  of  Woodbridge  Hall.     (4  p.  m.) 

V.  Farewell  reception  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  Mrs.   Hadley. 

(5  p.m.) 

SPECIAL  EXniBITlOXS. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  there  were  several  si)ecial  bicentennial  exhi- 
bitions, as  follows: 

I.  ExliiWtion  of  paintings  in  the  south  gallery  of  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

the  centers  of  interest  being  the  110  works  of  John  Trumbull  and  the  collec- 
tion of  portraits  by  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

II.  In  the  Peabody  Museum  there  were  four  special  exhibits  prepared  for  the 

celebration:  A  dinosaurian  reptile,  a  skeleton  of  an  ancestor  of  the  dog 
family,  a  model  in  pajner-mache  of  a  dinoceras,  and  the  Newton  collection 
of  meteorites. 

III.  In  the  university  library-  was  an  exhibition  of  documents,  lx)oks,  and  views* 

illustrating  the  early  history  of  the  college. 
rv.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Morris  Steinert  collection  of  keyed  and  string 
musical  instruments,  recently  given  to  the  university,  was  exhibited  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Hyperion  Theater. 

IIICENTENNIAI.   PUBLICATIONS. 

With  the  approval  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  university  a  series  of 
volumes  was  prepared  by  a  number  of  the  professors  and  instructors,  and  issued 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  as  a  partial  iiidication  of  the  character  of  the 
studies  in  which  the  university  teachers  are  engaged.  The  series  includes  25 
titles. 

RELATION    OF   YALE   TO   THE   PUBLIC   SERVICE. 
[From  the  comineinorativt*  oration  of  Hon.  David  Josiaii  Bkkwsr.] 

*  *  *  In  the  general  thouglit  of  education  all  colleges  and  universities  are 
alike.  As  human  faces  have  general  features  in  common,  so  have  educational 
in.stitutions,  and  yet  there  is  always  something  which  individualizes  each.  **  One 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory."  If  Yale  has  had  a  generous  cur- 
riculum, so  have  other  institutions.  If  she  has  had  learned  and  distinguished 
iiLst  rue  tors,  so  have  they.  If  she  has  had  graduates  who  have  done  grand  work 
in  life,  so  have  they. 

I  turn  from  those  forces  and  facts  in  which  Yale's  life  has  been  common  with 
the  lives  of  other  educational  institutions  to  iKune  matters  of  difference — things 
which  individualize  her. 
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Note  the  declared  purpose  with  which  she  began  life,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
that  purpose  has  been  carried  into  effect.  That  pnipose  was,  as  expressed  in  her 
charter,  now  two  hundred  years  old,  to  fit  young  men  **  for  public  employment 
both  in  church  and  civil  state.'*    ♦    ♦    * 

She  was  the  first  educational  institution  in  the  world  to  make  the  fitting  for 
public  service  the  expressed  and  dominant  purpose  of  her  educational  work.  In 
this  country  the  two  earlier  colleges  were  Harvard,  in  Massachusetts,  and  William 
and  Mary,  in  Virginia.  In  neither  of  their  charters  is  there  any  recognition  of 
public  service  as  the  purix)se  of  their  lives  or  training.  Even  if  similar  language 
be  found  in  the  charters  of  educational  institutions  across  the  waters  prior  to  that 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  public  service  there  meant  service  of  the 
monarch.  So  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  Yale  was  the  first  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  world  to  make  training  for  service  of  the  public  the  supreme  object 
of  her  life  and  work. 

What  a  noble,  inspiring  pur]>oseI  True  service  of  the  public  is  not  mere  ofiSce 
seeking  or  office  holding,  for  either  of  them  may  go  with  the  jxwrest  kind  of  serv- 
ice and  with  constant  thought  of  private  gain  or  personal  ambition.  It  is  a 
striving  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people;  a  seeking  of  the 
general  welfare;  an  effort  to  make  the  lives  of  all  sweeter,  purer,  nobler;  it  is 
service  of  the  public  and  for  the  public. 

All  the  true  education  is  a  blessing.  It  is  an  honor  to  any  institution  to  be  able 
to  say,  **I  have  educated  this  distinguished  scientist,  this  wise  philosopher,  this 
learned  historian,  this  great  professor; "  but  it  is  a  far  higher  honor  for  an  insti- 
tution in  these  United  States  of  America  to  be  able  to  say,  ''  I  have  trained  my 
graduates  to  good  citizenship." 

That  was  the  expressed  purpose  of  Yale's  life,  and  as  a  dominant  purpose  always 
molds  and  controls  one's  activities  it  is  not  strange  that  her  sons  should  be  con- 
spicuous for  their  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  This  is  said  in  no  disparage- 
ment to  other  colleges  and  universities,  for  it  is  a  fact  redounding  to  the  honor  of 
all  that  the  educated  men  of  America  have  furnished  most  shining  example  of 
pure,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  interests.  Every  such  institution  can  x)oint 
to  conspicuous  examples  among  her  sons  —many  conspicuous  in  the  present  day 
(thank  Gkxl,  there  have  always  been  in  this  country  college  men  ready  to  recog- 
nize a  true  Washington,  whether  his  first  name  were  George  or  Booker),  but  I  do 
make  bold  to  say  that  the  lives  of  the  great  body  of  her  graduates  bear  witness  to 
Yale's  constant  loyalty  to  her  expressed  purpose.    *    *    ♦ 

The  overshadowing  political  fact  of  the  last  four  centuries  is  the  evolution  of 
the  problem  of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  To  him  who  believes  that 
the  world's  life  is  not  a  mere  succession  of  accidents,  but  a  movement  of  forces 
along  the  lines  of  an  infinite  purjwse,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  things  were 
contemporaneous  with  and  helpful  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  was  a  day 
of  great  mental  and  moral  upheaval,  unrest,  and  activity.  The  invention  of 
printing,  the  unchaining  of  the  Bible;  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  outgrowth  of  the 
Crusades  and  feudal  life;  the  birth  of  international  law,  founded  on  moral  obli- 
gations; the  opening  of  a  now  continent  to  the  civilized  world— all  these  things 
gathered  about  and  tended  to  the  successful  working  of  the  great  i)olitical  prob- 
lem. On  the  virgin  soil  of  this  new  continent  the  most  vigorous  spirits  of  the 
most  virile  races  sought  homes  far  from  the  overshadowing  influences  of  monar- 
chical systems;  and  here  began,  at  first  in  a  feeble  way  but  with  constantly 
gathering  strength,  the  inauguration  into  the  life  of  the  world  of  the  thought  that 
every  man  is  free  and  every  man  a  ruler.  It  was  at  such  a  time,  on  such  a  conti- 
nent, and  during  the  evolution  of  this  great  problem  that  Yale  came  into  being 
and  has  lived  her  life.  What  a  magnificent  opportunity!  How  great  the  need  of 
such  an  institution!    Popular  government  was  not  fashioned  in  an  hour  or  bom 
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in  a  day.  Its  relations  to  society  and  social  order  were  not  established  by  a  single 
act  or  accomplished  by  colonial  charters,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
Federal  CJonstitntion.  Slowly  the  stmctnre  of  popular  government  was  to  rise — 
did  rise— and  skillful  must  be  its  architects,  i)atient  and  faithful  its  toilers.  And 
to  the  work  of  educating  its  architects  and  training  its  toilers  Yale  devoted  her 
life.  Ignorance  would  have  wrecked  the  movement;  ambition  and  selfishness 
would  have  stayed  its  growth.  In  fullest  sympathy  with  the  thought  which 
underlies  the  problem,  Yale  strove  to  give  her  students  the  best  of  education  and 
to  fill  them  with  the  spirit  of  public  service.  Is  it  strange  that  her  sons  have  ever 
been  faithful  workers  on  the  great  structure?  Is  it  strange  that  the  common 
people  heard  her  gladly  and  sent  their  sons  to  receive  her  training?    *    ♦    ♦ 

Another  significant  feature  of  Yale's  life  is  her  relation  to  religion.  Public 
employment  in  church  was  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  her  creation.  The  first 
rule  prescribed  by  the  founders  at  their  first  session  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter  directed  the  rector  to  *' instruct  and  ground  them  (the  students)  well  in 
theoretical  divinity.'*  The  first  formal  professorship  in  the  institution,  created 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  the  establishment  of  a  separate  theo- 
logical department,  was  a  professorship  of  divinity.  During  the  first  hundred 
years  40  per  cent  of  her  graduates  entered  the  ministry. 

The  founders  were  Congregational  ministers,  robust  in  theology,  as  became  a 
minister  in  those  days.  While  they  only  dimly  saw  and  faintly  felt  the  higher 
truth,  love  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  they  believed  in  righteousness  and  judgment; 
they  knew  the  line  and  plummet.  Committing  the  control  of  the  new  college  to 
their  own  denomination,  they  wisely  bound  it  to  no  creed,  fastened  it  to  no  dogma. 
Doubtless,  as  Judge  Baldwin  said,  **  The  religious  liberty  for  which  the  Puritans 
crossed  the  sea  was  simply  liberty  to  make  their  form  of  religion  the  law  of  a  new 
community.'*  Yet  Yale  was  always  broadly  catholic.  In  the  volume  issued  by 
President  Clap,  in  1765,  concerning  the  history  of  the  college  and  its  rules  of  life, 
he  says:  **  Persons  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  allowed  the  advantage 
of  an  education  here,  and  no  inquiry  has  been  made,  at  their  admission  or  after- 
wards, about  their  particular  sentiments  in  religion."  From  the  very  beginning 
Yale  has  stood  with  an  open  door  toward  all  true  religion.  Early  she  transferred 
the  urim  and  thummim  on  the  breastplate  of  Aaron  into  the  motto  of  her  life, 
**  Lux  et  Veritas  "  and  ever  has  she  walked,  guided  by  that  motto  in  her  training 
of  the  young  for  public  employment  in  church  and  civil  state.  She  anticix>ated 
Goethe's  dying  call  for  '*  mehr  Licht;"  Cardinal  Newman's  **  Lead, kindly  Light; 
♦  *  *  Lead  thou  me  on;"  and  ever  has  she.  ignoring  its  sneer,  sought  the 
answer  to  Pilate's  immortal  question,  **  What  is  Truth?" 

So  much  for  the  past;  that  at  least,  as  Webster  said,  is  secure.  And  now  for 
the  present  and  future.  It  is  the  law  of  life,  at  least  of  that  which  appears  in 
material  forms,  that  there  is  growth,  maturity,  then  decay  and  death.  We  have 
seen  that  Yale  has  grown.  She  stands  to-day  a  marvelous  institution.  Is  this 
only  the  ripening,  to  be  followed  by  decay  and  death?  Has  she,  like  the  great 
multitude  of  human  institutions,  outlived  her  usefulness  with  nothing  before  her 
but  the  sad  processes  downward  to  dissolution  and  death? 

I  turn  again  to  her  relations  to  the  great  work  of  fitting  for  public  service,  and 
find  an  answer  in  the  need  of  such  work  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
popular  government  and  her  fidelity  to  her  declared  purpose  in  respect  thereto. 
The  conditions  of  life,  social  and  political,  are  not  as  they  were.  We  stand  in  a 
wondrous  hour.  It  is  the  time  of  marvelous  achievements,  the  day  of  magnitudes 
and  magnificences.  The  great  army  of  civilization  is  marching  from  victory  to 
victory.  Yet  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Patrick  Henry,  amid  the  shouts  of  joy  and 
triumph  are  notes  of  discord,  the  cry  of  the  modem  John  Hooks,  hoarsely  bawl- 
ing,'*Beef!"  '^Beef!"  **Beef!'* 
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Tho  stmcturc  of  popular  government  in  this  Republic  towers  above  the  horizon 
of  the  world  great  and  strong,  and  yet  the  question  of  its  i)ermanence  is  not  set- 
tled. Its  possibilities  of  gootl  are  greater  than  ever  Iwfore,  yet  it  lives  under  new 
conditions  and  faces  new  dangers. 

Kew  occasions  toach  new  dntii^t;  time  makes  ancient  good  anoouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keei>  abreast  of  truth. 

Consider  these  things  which  are  rapidly  changing  all  conditions  of  life,  espe- 
cially those  in  this  country.  From  the  beginning  of  time  till  witliin  the  last  cen- 
tury there  was  no  substantial  improvement  in  the  means  of  travel  or  communica- 
tion. The  only  motive  power  was  the  wind  of  animal  strength.  And  dtiring  all 
these  unnumbered  centuries  the  camel  and  horse  grew  no  swifter,  tho  ox  no 
stronger.  The  caravan  move<l  with  the  same  slow  pace  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  as  when  Abraham  went  out  from  his  father's  house  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  new  race.  The  wind  now  blows  no  more  strongly  or  swiftly 
than  when  Paul's  vessel  was  driven  about  the  Mediterranean  by  the  temx)e8tuous 
Euroclydon.  The  post-office  and  telegraph  were  things  unknown.  But  with  the 
introduction  of  steam  and  electricity,  transportation,  travel,  and  communication 
have  wonderfully  changed.  Time  and  distance  are  almost  anniliilated,  and  each 
year  is  adding  si)ced,  caimcity,  and  comfort.  We  talk  around  the  gloliein  a  min- 
ute; every  morning  the  events  of  the  world  are  spread  l^efore  us  in  the  daily  x^ress. 
Tho  post-office  takes  the  letter  from  our  doors  and  speedily  delivers  it  anywhere 
in  the  land.  We  travel  an)und  the  world  in  a  month.  Vessels  larger  than  the 
ark  in  which  Noah  floated  all  the  undestroyed  animal  life  of  the  world  and  carry- 
ing in  their  immense  cajMicity  a  multitude  great<?r  than  that  which  fought  for 
liberty  at  Bimker  Hill  crt)ss  the  Atlantic  in  less  time  than  it  took  John  Adams  to 
go  from  Boston  tx)  Philadeli)hia  to  sign  tho  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
most  distant  islands  ttt  the  soa  are  brought  near  to  our  shores.  Tho  divergence, 
isolation,  and  animosity  of  races  and  people,  typified  by  the  story  of  the  disper- 
sion at  the  Tower  of  DalK}l,  are  yielding  to  the  unifying  influences  of  st^am  and 
electricity.  The  steam  engine  and  the  telegraph  are  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
new  tower  which  shall  pierco  the  blue  heavens,  within  whose  temple  walls  a  united 
humanity  shall  worship  the  Infinite  Ruler.  The  forces  of  life  are  centripetal  and 
not  ctutrifugal.  Union  and  unity  are  the  iK)tent  words.  Neighbor  has  become  a 
ro<;ognized  term  in  tho  vocabulary  of  nations.  Our  recent  war  with  Siiain  fop 
the  <leliveranoe  of  Cuba,  with  its  resulting  acciuisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  was  but  one  act  in  tho  great  drama  whose  far  distant  prelude  was 
ignorance,  oppression,  and  hate,  and  whose  final  sozig  shall  bo  the  angel  anthem 
first  heard  by  Judea's  sliei>herds  on  Bethlehi^m's  plains,  and  yet  to  rise  from  every 
human  lip,  earth's  glad  reply  to  heaven's  prophetic  message. 

Add  to  this  the  otlu-r  rec^ent  prtxincts  of  inventive  skill,  and  the  many  wondrous 
machines  of  relieving  the  hand,  and  by  which  all  work  is  demo  with  unexampled 
exactness  and  rapidity,  as  well  as  on  a  scale  of  coiLstantly  incrreasing  magnitude; 
add,  also,  the  wonderful  increase  in  our  i)opulation,  the  thronging  multitudes 
coming  out  of  every  iwoj)lo  and  race  on  tho  face  of  the  earth,  with  different  habits 
of  thought,  diilertnt  notions  of  government,  and  different  degrees  of  intelligence, 
and  we  have  some  of  the  elements  which  are  chungmg  the  conditions  of  the  gi-eat 
problem  of  popular  government. 

These  various  causes  aro  operatir.g  in  or«r  midst  to  pnxluce  weultli.  consolida- 
tion, centralization.  The  rapidity  and  multitude  of  luercautilc  transactions  is 
seen  in  colossal  fortunes,  in  gigantic  undertalnng.s.  in  enormous  financial  con- 
solidations and  corresponding  organizations  of  labor.  Local  stlf-i^ontrol  is  giving 
way  before  the  pressure  for  centralized  power.  The  town  meeting  is  supphinted 
by  the  State  legislature,  while  the  latter  in  its  turn  is  j-ielding  to  the  expanding 
power  of  Congress.      Political  parties  are  largely  under  tho  management  of 
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bosses,  and  the  whole  great  forces  of  indnstry,  business,  and  ix)liticfl  seem  passing 
nnder  the  dominance  of  single  central  control. 

Is  this  centralizing  tendency  antagonistic  or  helpful  to  the  Republic?  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  popular  government?  Apparently  it  is  antagonistic,  against  the  re- 
publican thought  of  equality  of  right;  each  man  a  ruler  and  equally  sharing  the 
reponaibilities  and  powers  of  government.  Forms  may  not  be  changed.  Power 
seldom  cares  about  forms;  it  seeks  the  substance  of  control.  Many  and  insidious 
arc  the  temptations  which  attend  the  efforts  of  power  to  centralize  and  establish 
itself:  wealth  and  its  offer  of  luxuries,  sweetness  of  office  holding,  popular 
applause,  even  though  manufactured  and  purchased.  He  who  stands  in  the  center 
has  these  and  a  thousand  other  strings  reaching  to  every  side  of  the  surrounding 
circle. 

We  hear  to-day  many  a  financial  and  industrial  leader  asserting  that  there  is  no 
need  of  a  college  training  except  for  the  few  who  wish  to  follow  a  merely  profes- 
sional life:  that  the  time  occupied  in  such  training  is  lost  to  him  who  seeks  to 
take  i)art  in  the  great  industries  of  the  day;  that  more  wisely  would  it  be  sx)ent 
in  learning  all  the  machinery  and  mysteries  of  organization  and  business.  These 
assertions  have  a  deeper  significance  than  is  ordinarily  credited  to  them.  They 
are  the  outcry  of  iK)wer  against  equality;  the  challenge  of  the  forces  which  seek 
to  i>()lish  the  material  to  those  which  aim  at  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual. 

If  the  end  of  life  be  the  mere  perfection  of  the  organization,  the  mere  btiilding 
up  of  colossal  machines  for  doing  work  and  making  money,  then  it  may  be  that 
the  young  man  should  commence  as  soon  as  possible  to  learn  all  the  details  of 
organization,  all  the  workings  of  the  machine.  But  surely  the  purpose  of  life  is 
br<xider,  and  includes  the  relations  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  organization 
anTl  the  machine  to  the  larger  public  and  to  poi)ular  government. 

Yon  can  not  stay  this  movement  toward  consolidation  and  centralization.  It  is 
a  natural  evolution.  The  commercial  spirit  is  taking  advantage  of  the  wonderful 
facilities  given  by  steam  and  electricity.  Injunction  against  strikers  will  not  stop 
it,  legislation  against  trusts  will  not.  Attempting  to  stay  the  movement  of  its 
chariot  wheels  by  injunction  or  statute  is  lunacy,  compared  with  which  Dame 
Partington's  effort  to  stop  the  Atlantic  with  a  mop  was  supreme  wisdom.  Appeal 
must  be  taken  to  the  great  court  of  public  opinion,  whose  decrees  are  irresistible. 
In  that  court  every  man  is  counsel  and  man  is  judge.  That  court  may  not  stay 
the  movement,  but  will  control  it.  It  can  make  the  movement,  with  all  the  won- 
derful things  attending  it,  subserve  the  higher  thought  of  ennobling  the  indi- 
vidual. Who  shall  lead  and  guide  in  that  court?  Not  the  demagogue,  appealing 
for  selfish  purposes  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.  In  the  oix>ning  hours  of  the 
French  Revolution  Mirabeau  roused  the  rabble  in  Paris,  and  the  roused  rabble 
whirled  social  order  into  chaos,  provoking  Madame  Roland's  dying  words,  '*  Oh, 
Liberty,  what  crimes  are  done  in  thy  name!  "  We  want  no  Mirabeau  here.  We 
turn  to  the  educated  lover  of  his  country,  the  one  who  believes  in  her  institutions, 
who  would  not  destroy  but  keep  pure,  and  is  filled  evermore  with  the  thought 
that  true  service  of  public  is  the  greatest  glory  of  man.  We  look  to  him  in  that 
court  for  tlie  preserv^ation  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  against  the  threatened 
dominance  of  wealth  and  organization;  to  reinvigorate  the  so-called  glittering 
generalities  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  to  fill  the  land  with  such  a 
spirit  of  in<lependence  and  lilierty  as  shall  give  new  emphasis  to  the  grand  old 
song,  ** America,  the  land  of  the  free.*'  We  look  to  him  in  that  court  to  exter- 
minate the  assassin  and  to  put  an  end  to  anarchism,  so  that  nevermore  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic  shall  the  sad  story  be  told  that  during  forty  years,  out  of 
seven  men  elected  to  its  highest  office  three  perislied  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 

Here,  then,  is  my  answer  to  the  leader  of  the  organization.    The  organization 
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may  need  only  one  trained  in  its  workings — an  always  reliable  cog  in  the  machine; 
bnt  the  Republic  needs  something  larger,  stronger,  grander— something  more 
than  a  cog.  It  needs  the  educated  man,  and  that  educated  man  to  whom  organi- 
zations and  individuals  are  simply  instruments  to  subserve  the  higher  interests 
and  glory  of  the  Republic.  So  it  is  that  in  these  days  of  tremendous  material 
activities  there  is  as  never  before  the  need  for  educational  institutions  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  public  service.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

YALE  IN  ITS  RELATION   TO  THE    DE\'ELOPJfENT   OF  TIIE    COUNTRY. 
[From  the  addrcHS  by  Cyrus  Northrop,  prosideiit  of  tho  University  of  Minnesota.] 

♦  *  *  The  real  history  of  a  country  is  not  the  record  of  its  great  men  either 
in  war  or  in  peace.  It  is  rather  an  account  of  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  people;  and  especially  so  in  this  country,  where  the  people's  will  can  govern, 
and  ultimately  does  govern,  and  where  the  wisest  leaders,  before  they  speak,  listen 
for  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  hope  of  the  country  is  not  in  the  astuteness  and 
ability  of  its  great  men,  but  in  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  good  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  An  institution  of  learning  whose  influence,  educational  and 
ethical,  has  i>ermeated  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  all  -psLTts  of  the  country, 
affecting  alike  their  ideas,  their  mode  of  thinking,  their  habits  of  life,  their  con- 
ceptions of  public  and  private  virtue,  of  x>atriotism,  and  of  religion,  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  character  of  the  nation  iii  a  more  permanent  way  and  with  more 
wide-reaching  results  than  an  institution  whose  chief  glory  is  the  development  of 
a  few  party  leaders. 

Probably  the  man  of  real  genius  never  owes  his  success  entirely  to  his  college. 
The  greatest  men  of  the  world  have  not  got  their  inspiration  from  the  college 
curriculum  nor  the  college  faculty.  Some  men  have  been  great  without  b^ing 
trained  at  college,  and  some  have  been  great  in  spite  of  being  trained  at  college. 
The  glory  which  has  been  shed  on  some  colleges  because  eminent  men  have  gradu- 
ated there  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  it  is  largely  accidental.  Miami  University 
did  not  make  Benjamin  Harrison  nor  did  Dartmouth  make  Daniel  Webster  nor 
did  Bowdoin  make  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  nor  did  Yale  make  John  C.  Calhoun. 
These  men  would  have  been  men  of  note  no  matter  where  they  might  be  gradu- 
ated. The  spirit  of  man  in  them  was  a  candle  of  the  Lord,  and  they  could  not 
but  shine.    ♦    *    * 

I  pass  on  now  to  consider  Yale's  relation  to  the  educational  development  of  the 
country.  Heredity  of  blood  is  much  less  complex  than  heredity  of  mind.  Gene- 
alogical tables  are  sufficiently  intricate,  but  they  are  simplicity  itself  in  comparison 
with  tables  of  the  mind's  ancestry  showing  the  forces  which  have  operated  to  pro- 
duce and  invigorate  it.  No  one  can  possibly  estimate  the  results  which  come  from 
the  work  of  the  successful  teacher  in  molding  the  character  and  quickening  the 
intellect  of  his  students,  because  the  influence  of  this  work  goes  on  in  future  years 
in  widening  circles  that  at  last  reach  the  limits  of  the  country  and  even  of  the 
world.  Without  any  doubt  many  of  the  men  l>efore  me  to-day  owe  something  for 
what  they  are  to  the  teaching  and  inspiration  of  the  first  President  D wight,  who 
put  his  own  impress  on  Yale  College  and  in  no  small  degree  on  other  colleges,  and 
sent  out  into  the  world  as  students  men  who  have  made  his  influence  a  continu- 
ous i)Ower  for  more  than  a  century. 

So,  too,  a  modest,  courteous,  scholarly  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
teaches  his  classes  for  years  in  Williston  Seminary,  each  year  sending  a  score  or 
more  of  well-prepared  boys  to  the  principal  colleges  of  New  England.  His  life 
and  influence  are  not  such  as  the  historian  will  take  notice  of.  He  has  fought  no 
battles.  He  has  led  no  great  parties  to  -victory.  He  has  outlined  no  grand  policy 
for  tho  country — perhaps  he  has  not  even  written  a  book.  But  the  influence  of 
Josiah  Clark,  of  the  class  of  1833,  did  not  cease  when  his  life  was  ended  here;  and 
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the  Williston  boys  of  his  day  will  carry  to  their  graves  the  memory  of  that  manly 
and  inspiring  teacher;  and  if  any  of  them  have  done  good  work  in  Hfe,  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  attribute  it,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  teaching  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  life. 

Two  very  eminent  Yale  men  who  hare  had  mnch  to  do  with  progress  in  ednca- 
tion  in  this  country,  in  a  certain  way,  are  Noah  Webster,  of  the  class  of  1778,  and 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  of  the  class  of  1811,  both  lexicographers,  to  whose  work 
most  of  the  American  i)eople  who  are  at  all  particular  about  their  speech  have 
been  accustomed  to  refer  as  the  final  authority.  The  universal  presence  in  schools 
in  former  times  of  Webster's  spelling  book  and  its  disapx>earance  in  these  later 
dkys  will  largely  explain  the  increased  illiteracy  of  college  students  in  these  days. 
There  is  nothing  which  the  secondary  schools  need  so  much  as  a  revival  of  Web- 
ster's spelling  book,  if  we  may  believe  published  statements  respecting  the  defi- 
ciency of  students  in  the  elements  of  English — a  deficiency  which  is  not  always 
removed  by  extensive  courses  in  English  literature  after  students  enter  college. 

The  great  educational  work  done  by  Yale  is  of  course  the  direct  work  of  train- 
ing its  own  students.  With  few  exceptions,  the  graduates  of  Yale  have  recognized 
the  training  they  received  as  valuable  and  have  been  grateful  to  the  college  for  it. 
That  all  chairs  have  not  been  filled  with  equal  ability,  that  the  same  chair  has  not 
been  filled  always  with  uniform  ability,  that  some  professors  have  been  better 
teachers  than  scholars  and  some  better  scholars  than  teachers,  and  that  the  under- 
graduates have  always  known  just  how  great  the  faculty  was,  individually  and 
collectively,  every  graduate  of  the  college  is  perfectly  aware.  It  ciin  not  be 
doubted  that  the  work  done  here  for  two  centuries  has  fitted  men  well  for  the 
struggle  of  life,  and  that  most  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  have  been  respect- 
able and  respected  in  the  communities  where  they  have  lived  and  have  been  recog- 
nized as  men  of  influence.  But  who  can  tell  the  story  of  their  lives?  In  the  tri- 
ennial catalogue  of  Yale  the  names  of  about  20,000  graduates  are  recorded.  Of 
these  about  900  have  held  i)ositions  in  Yale  or  some  other  colleges,  about  8,000 
have  some  si)ecial  record  for  public  office  or  work,  and  about  16,000  have  no  record 
beyond  their  academic  degree.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  country  or  the  world 
owes  to  these  20,000  men?  The  number  is  very  small  compared  with  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  have  lived  in  the  two  centuries  just  gone.  And  yet  I  do 
not  doubt  that  in  some  way,  direct  or  indirect,  the  influence  of  Yale  has  extended, 
through  those  20,000  graduates,  to  a  large  part  of  these  millions,  affecting  their 
education,  or  their  ideas,  or  their  principles,  or  their  lives. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  names  of  distinguished  scholars  who  have 
contributed  to  build  up  the  educational  work  of  Yale  and  make  it  the  potent  factor 
it  has  been  in  the  education  of  the  country,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  all.  You  of  former  generations  and  you  of  the  present  generation  will 
readily  call  to  mind  men  who  by  their  leaniing,  vigor,  and  culture  did  much  more 
for  you  than  merely  instruct.  The  list  is  a  long  and  noble  one,  of  which  no  Yalen- 
sian  can  fail  to  be  proud.  Though  great  men  have  died,  great  men  have  been 
found  to  take  their  places,  and  the  faculty  to-day  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  faculties  of  other  days. 

The  roll  of  presidents  is  a  famous  one;  but  however  much  we  may  admire  the 
former  presidents,  of  whom  the  men  in  this  audience  have  had  personal  knowl- 
edge—Day, Woolsey,  Porter,  D wight,  or  any  of  the  earlier  men— no  one  doubt* 
that  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  son  and  intellectual  heir  to  the  ever-to-be-remembered 
James  Hadley,  is  at  least  the  peer  of  the  best  of  them. 

Most  of  the  Yale  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  have  had  on 
them  all  their  lives  the  stamp  of  Yale  CJollege,  and  have  cherished  the  Yale 
ideas  and  have  followed  the  Yale  methods.  No  other  single  word  describes  what 
these  are  so  well  as  **  conservatism.'*    They  have  held  fast  to  what  was  good  and^ 
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been  slow  to  enter  new  and  nntried  paths.  The  education  that  in  the  past  had 
sncceeded  in  giving  men  ]x>wer  has  seemed  to  them  good  enough  for  the  future, 
and  they  have  been  slow  to  accept  knowledge  without  discipline  or  culture  with- 
out i)ower.  As  a  result,  tlio  manliness,  force,  and  indej^endence  which  particularly 
characterize  the  Yale  student  have  been  reproducetl  throughout  the  country  by  the 
permeating  influence  of  Yale  training.  **A  boat  rac^/'  said  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent last  summer,  **  is  never  lost  by  Yale  till  the  race  is  ended."  He  meant 
by  that  that  every  particle  of  strength  would  be  exerted  by  a  Yale  crew  to  the 
last  stroke,  so  that  the  race  would  finally  be  won,  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  generally 
is.  It  is  that  resolute  determination  to  do  one's  best  in  a  manly  way  everjrwhere 
in  life,  without  affectation  or  snobbery  or  parasitical  sycophancy  or  the  undue 
worship  of  ancestors,  that  is  the  cliaracteristic  mark  of  Yale  men,  and  tliat  is 
sure  to  appear  wherever  Yale  men  teach.  And  where  have  they  not  taught? 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  Yale  educators  have  been  at  work  founding  col- 
leges and  academies  and  schools,  formulating  the  principles  of  public  education 
and  making  the  iKilicy  of  new  States  more  liberal  even  than  that  of  the  mother 
New  England,  stimulating  public  interest  in  new  methods  and  building  up  graded 
systems  of  popular  e<lucation,  with  all  the  varied  institutions  needed  for  its  pro- 
tection. The  earlier  development  of  this  work  took  the  form  of  attempts  to 
establish  in  new  territory  colleges  as  like  Yale  as  possible.  Princeton,  Colimibia. 
Dartmouth,  and  Hamilton  may  be  taken  as  example^.  The  first  throe  presidents 
of  Princeton  were  Yale  men,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  first  president,  Jonathan 
Dickinson  (Yale,  ITi/C).  more  thuu  to  the  efforts  of  any  other  man,  are  due  the 
founding  and  early  development  of  Princeton  University;  the  work  of  Aaron 
Burr,  the  second  president  (Yale,  17:{o),  confirmed  the  Yale  tradition  in  Prince- 
ton: and  the  name  of  Jonathan  Eilwards,  the  third  president  (Yale,  1750), 
according  t«">  Hallock,  **  contributed  more  to  the  fjiine  of  Princeton  on  the  conti-  , 
nent,  short  as  was  his  presidency,  than  the  name  of  any  other  official  connected 
with  its  history.''  Tlie  fir.st  president  of  King's  College,  now  Columbia,  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  (Yale,  17U).  He  was  the  only  Ei)iscoimlian  clergj-man  in  Con- 
necticut: was  highly  esteemed  liy  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  was  urged  by  him  to 
l>ecome  president  of  the  instituti<m  founded  by  him  in  Pliiladoli)hia,  afterwaixls 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  When  King's  College  was  reorganized  as 
C-olumbia,  William  Samuel  Johm*on  (Yale,  1744).  a  distinguished  United  States 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  an  eminent  lawyer,  became  the  first  president. 
He  was  the  first  graduate  of  Yale  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  in  law,  having 
been  made  a  doctor  of  civil  law  by  Oxford  in  1770.  Dartmouth  College  hail  for 
its  founder  and  first  president  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock  (Yale,  17:>3),  for  thirty-five 
years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Lelxmon,  Conn.  The  storj'  of  his  work  for  the  Indians 
and  tlie  development  of  his  Lidian  school  into  Dartmouth  College  is  too  well 
known  to  need  rei)etition  here.  The  Yale  stamp  has  always  been  on  Dartmouth, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  two  institutions  has  \)oen,  and  is,  not  unlike.  Hamilton  College 
was  established  by  charter  of  May  2G,  1813.  It  was  founded  by  a  Yale  grailuate,  Sam- 
uel Kirkland,  of  the  class  of  1768,  who  drew  his  iiLspiration  from  Eleazar  Wheehxik, 
of  the  class  of  1783.  president  of  Dartmouth.  Like  Dartmouth.  Hamilton  w.os  the 
outgrowth  of  Christian  work  for  the  Indians.  For  fifty  yours  of  its  existence  pnic- 
tically  all  the  presidents  and  professors  of  Hamilton  College  were  Yale  graduates. 
Among  them  were  some  men  so  eminent  that  they  will  not  soon  Ik^  forgotten. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  i)roviding  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio,  contained,  among  other  remarkable  articles,  a  requirement  of 
pubUc  provision  for  education.  Its  language  is:  **  Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  Ix)  encouragtkl. " 

That  ordinance  has  been  most  faithfully  obeyed  within  the  great  region  to 
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which  it  applied,  every  State  cai-ved  out  of  the  territory  having  made  noble  pro- 
vision for  public  education,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university.  *'Ohio 
University,  established  at  Athens,  Ohio,  in  1803,  bears  the  double  distinction  of 
being  the  first  college  in  the  United  States  founded  upon  a  land  endowment  from 
the  National  Government,  and  also  of  being  the  oldest  college  in  the  Northwest 
Territory."  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  was  the  father  of  the  university.  He  was  a 
Yale  man,  of  the  class  of  1765,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  pastor  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.  He  drew  up  the  plan  for  the  college  and  made  it  as  much  like  Y'ale  as  he 
could,  but  the  legislature  modified  his  plan  and  assumed  large  powers  in  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees,  so  that  Ohio  University,  though  a  child  of  Y'ale,  did  not  ultimately 
resemble  Y'ale  as  much  as  it  resembled  a  State  university.  But  that  was  not 
because  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  had  forgotten  the  character  of  his  Alma  Mater  or 
had  broken  away  from  his  Y'alo  conservatism,  but  simply  because  other  influences 
were  too  strong  for  him  to  control.  Y'^alo  influence  was  thus  the  first  to  start 
higher  education  in  the  great  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  institution  founded 
by  Cutler  still  lives  and  prospers,  with  as  many  students  as  Y'ale  herself  had  when 
I  was  an  undergraduate. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  in  1826,  when  northern  Ohio  had  been  well  settled  by 
good  people  from  Connecticut,  Western  Reserve  College  secured  its  charter.  It 
was  the  first  college  established  in  the  northern  half  of  Ohio.  The  project  to 
establish  it  originated  with  a  Connecticut  clergyman.  Rev.  Caleb  Pitkin,  a  Yale 
graduate,  of  the  class  of  1803.  The  institution  was  modeled  after  Yale,  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  course  of  study,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  governing  board,  a 
majority,  as  at  Y'ale,  being  clergymen;  and  of  this  majority  in  the  beginning  four 
out  of  seven  were  Y'ale  men.  The  first  president  who  was  a  graduate  of  a  college 
was  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  a  Y'ale  graduate,  of  the  class  of  1816.  Of  him 
it  is  sjiid  that  "he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Connecticut  idea  of  a  col- 
lego."  That  means  the  Yale  idea.  Most  of  the  faculty  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lv<^o  were  Y'ale  men,  and  '*  for  a  number  of  years  the  institution  vras modeled  upon 
Y'ale  College  in  the  minutest  particular. '  *  After  this  statement  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  add,  in  the  language  of  the  president  of  another  Ohio  college,  that ' '  from  the  first 
Western  Reserve  has  been  one  of  the  very  best  colleges  in  the  country."  Gradu- 
ates of  Western  Reserve  are  now  at  the  head  of  several  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  Y'ale,  while  several  of  the  presidents  and  many  of  the  professors 
of  Western  Reserve  have  been  Y'ale  men.  Henry  L.  Hitchcock,  of  the  class  of 
1833;  Carroll  Cutler,  of  the  class  of  1854,  both  presidents,  and  Henry  N.  Day,  of 
the  class  of  1838;  Elias  Loomis,  of  the  class  of  1830;  Nathan  P.  Seymour,  of  the 
class  of  1834:  and  Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  of  the  class  of  1854,  may  be  mentioned,  not 
as  a  complete  list,  but  as  a  sample  of  the  Yale  men  who  have  made  Western 
Reserve,  now  exi)anded  into  a  university,  the  excellent  college  it  hits  always  been. 

Illinois  College  was  established  in  1839  at  Jacksonville,  in  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  the  imi>erial  State  of  Illinois.  All  the  influence  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  this  college  originated  at  Y'^ale  or  ^vith  Yale  men.  The  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise ''followed  the  advice  of  the  president  and  professors  of  Y'ale  College,  and 
these  venerable  ad\Hserfl  warned  against  subjecting  the  institution  to  political  or 
denominational  control."  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  (Y^'ale,  1831)  was  the  first 
president.  Rev.  Dr.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant  (Y^ale,  1836)  was  his  successor,  and  his 
presidency  was  long  and  i)rosperons.  The  college  was  founded  when  Illinois  had 
no  colleges  and  had  a  po])ulation  of  only  160,000.  Y'^ale  put  her  impress  on  the 
young  State  and  has  kept  it  there  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ever  since. 

Beloit  College  was  fcmnded  in  southern  Wisconsin  in  1848.  All  of  its  first 
faculty  of  two  were  Y'ale  men.  Its  first  president  was  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron  L.  Chapin 
(Y'ale,  1837),  who  held  the  office  for  thirty-six  years— till  1886.  To-day,  as  ever, 
Yale  is  represented  in  the  faculty  of  Beloit.    The  ideas  of  the  founders  of  Beloit 
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were  the  same  old  conservative  Yale  ideas  which  have  so  generally  characterized 
Yale  educators,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  As  the  Beloit  men  themselves 
expressed  it,  **  Education  was  understood  to  mean  chiefly  a  self-development  of 
the  individual  under  training  to  a  true  self-possession  and  command  of  his  best 
faculties."  To-day  Beloit  and  Yale  are  alike  presided  over  by  one  of  their  own 
brilliant  graduates.  What  Arthur  T.  Hadley  is  to  Yale,  Edward  D.  Eaton  is  to 
Beloit.  And  if  I  were  seeking  in  the  whole  West  for  a  young  Yale,  I  should  go  at 
once  to  Beloit;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  denominational 
or  independent  nonsectarian  college  in  the  West  that  is  better  than  Beloit.  Presi- 
dent Eaton  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  departments  of  Yale. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  of  these  colleges,  not  because  Yale  men  were  to  be  found 
in  their  faculties— there  are  many  colleges  all  over  the  country  that  can  not  be 
named  to-day  of  which  the  same  is  true — but  because  these  institutions  seem  to 
have  been  created  as  well  as  developed  by  Yale  influence,  and  in  their  career  they 
have  largely  affected  the  character  of  the  great  Northwest,  all  of  them  having 
been  established  most  opportunely  by  Yale  influence  within  the  territory  dedicated 
to  freedom  and  education  and  religion  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  institutions  intended  to  reproduce  Yale,  I 
come  next  to  consider  the  work  of  a  few  men  who  have  been  notable  as  educators. 
Foremost  among  these,  worthy  to  be  classed  with  Horace  Mann  in  consideration 
of  the  originality  of  his  plans  and  the  extended  scope  of  his  work,  was  Henry 
Barnard,  of  the  class  of  1830,  who  closed  his  long  career  of  usefulness  in  this  first 
year  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  man  whose  influence  upon  the  schools  and  the 
secondary  education  of  the  country  was  so  pronounced  that  the  largest  educa- 
tional convention  of  the  year,  with  its  10,000  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
fitly  paused  in  its  deliberations  to  celebrate  at  one  entire  session  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  this  distinguished  educator.  He  was  a  man  of  original  ideas. 
He  believed  in  progress.  He  never  rested  satisfied  with  what  most  of  the  world 
was  ready  to  accept  as  the  ultimate  attainment.  For  him  there  was  always  some- 
thing better  further  on,  and  the  great  army  of  educators,  good  and  bad  alike, 
were  compelled  at  last  to  follow  his  leading.  And  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
gone  out  from  Yale  and  has  done  a  broader  educational  work  than  that  outlined 
by  her  traditional  policy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  work 
done  by  Yale  graduates  as  educators  outside  of  New  Haven  in  recent  years  has 
shown  a  much  less  close  conformity  to  the  conservative  ideas  of  Yale  than  that 
done  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Too  much  honor  can  not  be  given  to  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  of  the  class  of  1858,  first  president  of  Johns  Hopkins.  He  went  out 
from  Yale  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  California,  and  after 
some  years  of  vigorous  work  in  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  form,  puri)ose,  and 
life  to  that  university  he  was  called  to  take  up  a  new  work  in  Baltimore.  Dis- 
carding the  traditions  of  the  old  colleges  of  the  country,  he  set  himself  to  the  task, 
not  of  building  up  another  rival  college  for  undergraduates,  but  of  establishing  a 
genuine  university  in  which  graduates  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  land  could 
advance  in  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  all  the  colleges,  under  men  distin- 
guished for  their  original  investigations  and  for  their  great  attainments  in  the 
subjects  which  they  undertook  to  teach.  How  great  his  success  was  you  all  know. 
How  much  the  old  colleges  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  impulse  and  for  his 
grand  leadership  in  creating  a  real  university  the  faculties  of  those  colleges  very 
well  know,  and  how  great  a  service  ho  rendered  to  the  country  can  be  witnessed 
by  hosts  of  bright  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  filling  most  important  x)ositions  in 
most  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  and  bringing  to  their  work  a  new 
inspiration  derived  from  great  teachers  and  new  methods  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. And  among  the  great  men  whom  Oilman  gathered  around  him,  with  a 
judgment  that  was  almost  faultless,  we  are  proud  to  name  one  of  yesterday's  ora- 
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tors,  Dr.  "William  H.  Welch,  the  most  distingnished  pathologist  and  bacteriolo- 
gist of  our  country.  The  direct  inflnence  npon  the  colleges  of  our  country  exerted 
by  Johns  Hopkins,  planned  and  administered  by  Dr.  Gilman,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  methods  of  study  and  the  learning  of  that  university  are  being 
reproduced  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  every  institution  that  has  money 
enough  to  secure  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  for  its  faculty.  A  number  of  American 
colleges  have  thrown  aside  the  bands  which  compressed  them  and  have  expanded 
into  genuine  universities.  But  it  was  Daniel  C.  Gilman  who  led  the  way,  and  every 
man  who  cares  for  progress  in  educational  work  and  for  the  highest  learning  will 
acknowledge  that  the  United  States  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Gilman  for  the 
work  he  has  done  outside  of  Yale.  President  Gilman  ♦  ♦  *  is  even  now  ready 
to  take  up  and  carry  forward  successfully  another  very  important  educational  work 
as  director  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Association  at  the  capital.    *    *    * 

Of  Andrew  D.  White,  of  the  class  of  1853,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is 
more  distinguished  as  a  \vriter  and  thinker  forty  years  in  advance  of  his  age,  or 
as  a  diplomatist  eminent  for  his  services  as  the  representative  of  his  country  at 
the  c;ourts  of  Russia  and  Germany,  or  as  an  educator  blending  the  purposes  of  a 
land-grant  college  with  the  broad  educational  ideas  of  Ezra  Cornell,  and  estab- 
lishing and  directing  successfully  for  years  that  unique  institution,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Certainly  his  success  in  any  one  of  these  directions  lias  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  most  men.  As  president  of  Cornell  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote new  theories  of  education  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  educational  institutions. 
The  institution  which  he  created  had  little  resemblance  to  Yale,  but  it  is  not 
unlike  the  leading  State  universities  of  the  West.  The  conditions  of  the  endow- 
ments were  doubtless  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  this;  though  no  one  sup- 
poses that  Dr.  White,  even  if  given  a  free  hand,  would  have  attempted  to  repro- 
duce a  Y'alo  at  Ithaca.  Something  new,  and  as  far  as  possible  original,  must  be 
the  outcome  of  his  labors;  and  such,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Yale  faculty  at  the 
time,  was  the  outcome.  As  the  years  go  on  institutions,  like  men,  learn  from 
experience  and  soon  drop  off  their  unpleasant  features  and  assume  new  ones  that 
are  desirable.  This  has  been  the  history  of  Cornell,  and,  without  losing  in  any 
degree  her  individuality,  she  has  at  last  fallen  practically  into  line  with  all  the 
successful  universities  of  the  country.  Dr.  White  gave  to  her  service  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  and  not  an  inconsiderable  part  of  his  fortune. 

Chicago  University,  which,  though  a  mere  child  in  age,  has  the  size,  strength ^ 
ambitious,  and  acti\'ity  of  the  full-grown  man,  owes  its  existence  and  resources  in 
the  last  analysis  to  the  thought  and  suggestion  of  a  Yale  graduate;  and  owes  its 
development,  nerve,  and  originality  to  its  first  president.  Dr.  William  R.  Harper, 
who  graduated  at  Yale  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1875,  and  who  as  a  professor  at 
Y'ale  had  the  opportunity  to  fill  himself  with  the  Yale  spirit,  if  he  did  not  secure 
it  as  an  undergraduate  at  Muskingum  College.  Perhaps  he  did,  for  the  first  pre- 
ceptor of  that  institution  was  David  Putnam,  grandson  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1793.  Time  will  not  permit  an  extended 
notice  of  Dr.  nari)er's  great  work  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  not  necessary;  for  in  these 
days  the  University  of  Chicago  is  very  much  in  evidence,  and  the  world  knows 
how  much  the  amiable,  versatile,  and  progressive  first  president,  Dr.  William  R. 
Hari^,er,  has  done  for  education.  I  do  not  claim  it  all  as  a  part  of  the  glory  of 
Yale,  but  I  do  claim  an  undivided  and  indivisible  share. 

I  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  work  done  in  Atlanta  by  Horace 
Bumstead,  of  the  class  of  1861;  in  Tulane  University,  at  New  Orleans,  by  William 
Preston  Johnston,  of  the  class  of  1852;  in  New  York  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  the 
class  of  1853;  in  Rochester  by  Augustus  H.  Strong,  of  the  class  of  1857;  in  Cor- 
nell by  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  the  class  of  1857;  in  Lincoln  and  Iowa  City  by 
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George  E.  MacLean,  of  the  theological  class  of  1874,  and  by  many  others  whom 
work  is  eminently  worthy  of  special  mention.  But  I  can  not  further  deal  with 
individuals,  but  must  briefly  state  the  essential  facts. 

Yalo  furnished  the  first  president  of  at  least  18  colleges,  and  the  list  is  remark- 
able as  much  for  the  distinguished  charact-er  of  the  institutions  as  for  their  num- 
ber. I  name  them:  Princ^eton,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  University  of  Georgia, 
Williams,  Hamilton.  Kenyon,  Illinois,  Waljash,  University  of  Missouri,  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Beloit,  Chicago,  California,  Cornell, 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Western  Reserve.  One  hundred  and  five  graduates  of  Yale 
have  been  president  of  a  college,  and  at  least  So  different  colleges  have  at  some- 
tii«e  had  a  Yah;  gra<luate  fi>r  presid*»nt.  Among  these  are  the  Stat<)  universitieB 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
8ii)pi,  Wyoming.  Indiana,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Vermont,  California,  and  Oregon, 
and  i)robably  <»thtrs.  Among  the  other  colleges  (not  State  institutions)  are  Dick- 
inson, Middlebnry,  ILimjMlon -Sidney,  Amherst,  Rutgers,  Trinity,  Lafayette, 
Transylvania.  Tulane,  Lake  Fori'st,  Pomona,  and  Wliitman,  and  the  Imi)erial 
University  of  Japan.  More  than  COO  graduiites  of  Yale  have  been  professors  in 
s^mie  college*.  I  wisli  T  rould  name  them,  includiiig  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  done  their  work  horc  at  Yale;  but  the  mere  reading  of  the  names  of  profes- 
st>rs,  the  chairs  they  filled,  and  the  i?»lleges  they  served  would  require  the  entire 
time  ])onr)  it  ted  for  this  ail  dress.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  influence  of  these 
men  in  so  many  institutions  in  all  parts  of  our  country  has  contrilmted  much  to 
the  advanc^?ment  of  higher  learning  in  all  secHons,  to  the  elevation  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  i>rosiK»rity  and  true  grandeur  t>f  our  Republic. 

The  prairies  that  for  hundreds  of  miles  stretch  in  almost  unbroken  continuity 
through  the  West  do  not  excite  in  the  traveler  to  the  Pacific  any  especial  emotion 
of  wond(*r.  Such  emc>tion  is  excited  by  the  tall  i>eaks  farther  west  that  tower 
heavenward— tht>  sentinels  of  the  Rockies— grand,  gloomy,  solitary,  sublime.  But 
the  prairies,  monotonously  li^vel  and  tame  though  they  are,  can  fee<l  the  world. 

The  largi^st  part  of  the  alumni  of  the  college  art;  like  the  prairie — inconspicuous 
but  useful.  Some  of  the  others  are  like  the  foothills — elevated  but  small  in  com- 
pari.'-rwi  with  Shasta's  heaven -piercing  head.  Comj»aratively  few  rise  to  mountain 
heights,  and  hardly  one  attains  the  grandeur  of  the  solitary  peak  to  whose  majesty 
the  worhl  does  1  u nnage.  But  the  inccmspicuous  lives  are  not  always  the  least  useful 
lives.  The  men  with  the  longest  record  in  the  triennial  catalogue  are  not  necessa- 
rily the  men  who  have  done  tht)  most  good.  Many  a  graduate,  as  principal  of  an 
aciideiny,  a  high  school,  or  a  preparatory  school  of  some  kind,  haj  done  a  work  that 
in  its  breadth,  power,  and  beneficence  is  not  equale<l  by  the  work  of  more  conspicuous 
men  in  higher  fiehls.  I  would  lather  h:iv«^  the  glory  which  rests  up(m  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  than  the  halo  which  encircles  the  proudest  don  of  Oxford. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  l>e  a  real  thinker.  It  is  a  great  thing  t<j  have  a  noble  char- 
acter. But  it  is  a  greater  thiiig  to  i)lant  your  thoughts  in  intellects  where  they 
will  grow  and  to  put  your  princii)les,  which  have  made  charat^ter,  into  hearts 
where  they  will  be  cherislied.  In  this  thought  the  tt?achers  of  all  grades  can  rest 
conti.nt.  And  Motln.»r  Yale,  as  she  calls  the  roll  of  her  s<jns  who  are  worthy  of 
her  love,  will  not  omit  a  single  one,  however  humble,  if  only  he  has  done  what  he 
could. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN  IDEAL  OF  NURTURE." 
By  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Tlie  distinctive  merit  of  the  kindergarten  is  its  proclamation  of  conscious  nur- 
ture iis  a  universal  and  comptdling  ideal.     We  may  outgrow  all  the  instrumental- 
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ities  through  which  it  now  seeks  to  embody  this  ideal.  We  may  increase  and 
improve  its  gifts  and  occupations.  We  may  create  new  and  more  beautifal  plays, 
pictnres,  and  stories.  We  may,  in  time,  call  forth  a  genins  who  will  write  a  more 
profound  and  tender  mother  play.  But  to  Froebel  must  belong  forever  the  glory 
of  having  first  appealed  to  humanity  to  consecrate  itself  to  the  high  privilege  of 
nurture  and  of  having  defined  so  clearly  what  nurture  implies  that  the  imperative 
ideal  can  never  again  cease  its  knocking  at  the  gate  of  conscience. 

The  name  which  Froebel  gave  to  the  institution  he  founded  suggests  the 
ideal  he  was  seeking  to  embody.  Gardens  are  not  wild  nature,  but  **  nature 
mingled  with  man's  mind.''  The  gardener  recognizes  that  each  plant  is  a  plastic 
energy  which  obeys  an  inward  though  unconscious  ideal.  He  can  modify  plants 
only  as  he  influences  them  to  modify  themselves.  Planting  them  in  prepared 
soil,  granting  them  their  requisite  supply  of  heat  and  moisture,  giving  them  plenty 
of  room  to  grow,  watching,  tending,  grafting,  and,  if  need  be,  pruning  them,  he  aids 
them  to  vent  their  energies  in  such  ways  as  to  secure  their  healthy  development. 

This  analogy  suggests  the  first  specification  in  the  Frocbellian  ideal  of  nurture, 
which  is  that  nothing  shall  be  poured  into  the  child,  but  that  the  privilege  of  the 
kindergartner  is  to  incite  him  to  pour  out  himself.  Giving  expression  to  what  is 
in  him,  he  shall  bdgin  to  discover  what  he  is.  Piqued  by  the  contrast  between 
the  object  in  his  mind  and  his  crude  product,  he  shall  freely  submit  himself  to  the 
drudgery  necessary  to  acquire  skill.  Stimulated  by  production  to  investigation, 
he  shall  produce  himself  as  student  and  seek  with  reverence  and  docility  to  appro- 
priate the  rich  treasures  of  human  experience.  Thus  play,  or  self-expression  for 
the  mere  sake  of  self-expression,  marks  the  earliest  period  of  development;  con- 
structive work,  or  the  production  of  consciously  planned  objects,  characterizes 
the  second  period;  study,  or  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the  learner  over  the 
doer,  distinguishes  the  third  period;  while  the  goal  of  the  whole  educational  proc- 
ess is  the  man  or  woman  capacitated  by  assimilation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race 
for  the  highest  practical  efficiency  and  the  most  resolute  and  loving  self-devotion. 

Tlio  kindergarten  receives  the  child  at  the  climax  of  that  first  period  of  develop- 
ment during  which  the  free  energy  of  the  soul  vents  itself  in  the  form  of  play. 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  that  into  the  form  of  play,  which  is  the  form  of  freedom, 
it  pours  those  rational  ideals  which  are  the  substance  of  freedom.  Through  this 
infusion  of  the  ideal  it  makes  play  the  first  instrument  for  conquest  of  the  external 
world  and  the  spontaneous  self-incitement  of  the  soul  to  self-mastery. 

Had  Froebel  only  emphasized  the  fact  that  mental  life,  like  physical  life,  works 
frcmi  within  outward,  and  that  play  is  the  highest  reach  of  childish  activity 
because  it  is  '*  self -active  representation  of  the  inner  life  from  inner  necessity  and 
impulse,"  ho  might  have  become  the  greatest  of  educational  anarchists,  but  he 
could  never  liavo  been  the  wis(i  and  tender  apostle  of  nurture.  His  claim  to  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  is,  that  having  recognized  that  since  mind  develox>s 
through  self-expression,  we  must  not  pour  into  the  child,  but  help  him  to  -ponr 
out  himself,  he  advance<l  to  the  further  question,  What  self  shall  the  child  pour 
out?  and  answered  unequivocally,  he  shall  pour  out  the  rational  self,  which  is 
implicit  in  every  human  being,  that  self  which  is  defined  in  the  course  of  history, 
reveale<l  in  art,  literature,  religion,  incarnated  in  institutions,  and  interpreted  in 
philosophy.  Latent  in  each  cliild  of  man  is  that  generic  humanity  which  has 
wrought  all  these  marvels.  Therefore,  in  their  spontaneous  play,  little  children 
try  to  repeat  the  typical  deeds  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  is  self-defeating, 
because  it  is  blind,  and  their  plays  are  not  pictures,  but  caricatures  of  human 
effort  and  achievement.  Taught  by  his  genius  what  little  children  were  trying 
to  do,  Froebel  came  to  the  help  of  nascent  humanity  with  the  ideal  of  nurture  and 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  kindergarten.  By  wisely  abetting  the  child's  efforts 
to  dig,  sew,  weave,  build,  donee,  sing,  model,  draw,  and  paint,  he  made  these 
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traditional  games  and  occnpations  a  means  of  approach  to  the  practical  fine  arts 
and  a  primal  revelation  of  will  as  the  power  which  converts  matter  to  hmnan 
uses  and  informs  it  with  human  ideals.  Then,  seizing  ux)on  those  imitative  plays 
wherein  the  children  of  all  nations  and  all  times  have  tried  to  picture  the  domestic, 
social,  industrial,  iwlitical,  and  religious  life  into  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
bom,  he  evolved  a  scries  of  dramatic  games  through  which  the  playing  child 
begins  to  discern  the  lineaments  of  his  ideal  selfhood,  and  thus  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  what  ho  is  and  what  he  ought  to  be. 

Reverting  to  the  analogy  of  the  garden  as  a  place  where  human  intelligence 
assists  the  struggle  of  nature,  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  inferior  plants  are 
improved  by  grafting  upon  their  stock  a  scion  or  branch  of  some  more  highly 
develoi)ed  plant  of  identical  or  nearly  allied  type.  Grafting  does  not  diminish 
the  energy  of  life  within  the  plant,  but  utilizes  it  to  a  finer  result.  It  enables  the 
wild  briar  to  produce  garden  roses  and  the  crab-apple  tree  to  yield  large  and 
luscious  fruit.  The  superiority  of  the  grafted  plant  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
scion  is  allied  in  the  form  of  its  energy  to  the  stock  upon  which  it  is  grafted,  but 
has  already  develoi)ed  the  higher  latencies  of  this  energy.  In  exact  analogy  with 
this  procedure  the  kindergarten  grafts  upon  the  instinctive  plays  of  universal 
childhood  the  higher  realization  of  their  own  ideal,  and  thus  while  preserving 
unimpaired  the  form  of  freedom,  makes  play  the  first  means  of  revealing,  develoi>- 
ing,  and  confirming  the  colossal  as  opi)osed  to  the  jMjtty  selfhood. 

It  is  because  Froebel's  ai)otheosis  of  play  is  not  yet  generally  understood  that 
too  many  existing  kindergartens  caricature  his  method  and  too  many  critics  con- 
found his  ideal  with  the  practice  of  his  blind  or  half -seeing  followers.  Any  per- 
son who  asserts  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  place  where  children  should  play  what 
they  choose,  as  they  choose,  proves  that  ho  has  mastered  but  one  aspect,  and  that 
the  less  original  aspect  of  Froebel's  thought.  Recognition  of  *'  the  deep  meaning 
that  lies  hid  in  childish  play  *'  is  as  old  as  Plato,  and  in  Froebel's  own  time  this 
meaning  had  been  brilliantly  disclosed  by  many  great  writers.  No  educator 
to-day  questions  the  value  of  free  play.  No  educator  denies  that  through  the 
untrammeled  exercise  of  his  own  proclivities  the  child  reveals  and  establishes  his 
individuality.  No  educator  challenges  the  assertion  that  without  free  play  the 
child  would  lose  all  originality  and  become  a  mere  machine.  No  educator  refuses 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  in  his  free  play  the  child  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  but  should  be  left  to  exercise  his  powers  according  to  his  own  caprice.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  disciple  of  Froebel  who  has  the  least  insight  into  his  educa- 
tional ideal  will  claim  that  free  play  belongs  in  the  kindergarten.  The  child  does 
not  need  the  kindergartner  to  help  him  do  what  he  pleases,  as  ho  pleases,  neither 
does  the  kindergartner  need  two  or  three  years  of  training  to  enable  her  to  accom- 
plish this  feat. 

To  deny  that  Froebel  attempted  to  rationalize  i^lay  is  our  first  offense  against 
the  great  apostle  of  nurture.  Our  second  and  more  heinous  offense  is  the  claim 
that  in  later  iwriods  of  education  he  wished  to  preser\'e  even  the  form  of  play.  In 
common  with  all  educators  worthy  of  the  name,  he  recognizo<l  the  ineradicable 
distinction  l>etween  play  and  work,  but  he  advanced  ui)on  other  educators  through 
tracing  the  process  by  which  childish  play  passes  over  into  work,  and  by  creating 
the  kindergarten  to  abet  the  evolutionary  effort  of  the  mind.  If  we  accept  the 
formula  of  science,  that  all  differences  of  kind  result  from  the  gradual  accumula- 
tions of  differences  of  degree,  we  must  recognize  that  Froebel  has  done  original 
and  valuable  service  in  abetting  the  i)rocess  of  mental  evolution,  and  if  we  study 
fairly  the  results  of  his  methoil  as  carried  out  in  the  best  kindergartens,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  it  increases  power  of  attention  and  love  of  work. 

The  tendency  to  transform  the  kindergarten  into  a  play  room  where  children 
act  out  their  own  caprices  is  simply  one  manifestation  of  a  spirit  visibly  at  work 
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in  many  other  spheres.  In  onr  family  life  it  is  depriving  children  of  their  only 
natural  and  inalienable  right— the  right  to  pass  the  period  of  childhood  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love,  faith,  and  obedience.  Parents  are  so  afraid  of  attacking  the 
child's  freedom  that  they  make  him  an  anarchist,  and  foster  in  him  from  the 
hour  of  birth  the  feeling  that  his  whole  little  world  must  adapt  itself  to  his  whim. 
The  worst  faults  are  met  with  timid  protest,  and  righteous  indignation  against 
all  that  is  base,  cruel,  and  impure  is  dead  as  that  faith  in  a  moral  and  militant 
universe,  whence  it  originally  proceeded.  From  a  home  where  his  caprice  has 
been  his  only  law  the  child  too  often  passes  into  a  kindergarten  where  caprice  is 
both  theoretically  and  practically  extolled  as  the  great  instrument  of  education, 
and  where  nothing  is  required  of  any  mother's  darling  but  that  which  he  himself 
elects  to  do.  From  this  caricature  of  a  kindergarten  ho  is  promoted  to  a  school 
where  his  own  ignorant  preference  detennines  his  studies,  and  whose  teachers, 
beguiled  by  the  seductive  word  **  interest,"  relax  moral  discipline  and  lose  all 
power  to  incite  attention.  During  the  whole  progress  of  his  so-called  education 
he  is  reading  books  which  celebrate  the  exploits  of  detached  and  self-sufficient 
boyhood  and  youth.  What  wonder  that  by  the  time  he  is  sent  to  college  or 
thrown  out  into  life  he  has  confounded  the  idea  of  freedom  with  the  idea  of 
omnipotence,  and  has  been  confirmed  in  the  ruinous  fallacy  that  the  universe 
exists  for  his  sole  behoof. 

The  original  germ  of  the  pestilent  malady  which  has  attacked  our  family  and 
school  life,  and  whose  ravages,  were  this  the  fitting  time  and  place,  might  easily 
be  shown  also  in  our  industrial,  political,  and  religious  life,  is  a  sometimes  con- 
scious, but  more  often  subconscious,  definition  of  freedom  which  preserves  its 
form,  but  destroys  its  substance.  No  man  is  free  who  does  not  himself  decide 
freely  what  he  will  do.  No  nation  is  freely  governed  which  is  not  self-governing. 
No  church  respects  the  freedom  of  the  soul  which  imposes  upon  its  votaries 
uncomprehended  dogmas.  True;  and  yet  no  man  is  free  who,  however  freely 
he  chooses  what  he  will  do,  chooses  to  do  evil;  no  nation  is  free  which  has  not 
raised  in  rational  laws  bulwarks  against  human  passion,  and  no  religion  is  free 
Kive  one  that  knows  and  declares  the  true  God— the  Being  Himself  eternally  free 
and  eternally  the  confer rer  of  freedom.  Mere  spontaneity  without  rational  ideal 
is  the  freedom  of  Caliban — '*  Freedom,  freedom,  heyday,  heyday  freedom!"  It  is 
the  freedom  which  Tennyson  describes  as  **  Freedom  free  to  slay  herself  and 
djing  while  they  shout  her  name."  It  is  the  freedom  which  Goethe  satirizes  in 
Auerbach's  cellar— ''Where  boon  companions  filled  with  wine  declare  they  feel 
like  swine,"  so  cannibalic  jolly.  Upon  which  Mephistopheles  sarcastically  com- 
ments, "See!  now  the  race  is  happy;  it  is  free."  It  is  the  freedom-destroying 
freedom  whose  dialectic  has  been  once  for  all  traced  by  Shakespeare,  a  freedom 

wherein — 

Each  thing  moots 
In  mere  oppugnancy.    The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shoren. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe; 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead; 
Force  should  be  right,  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong. 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides, 
Should  loiie  their  names,  and  so  should  justice,  too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 
And  appetite  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  se<?ouded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And,  hist,  eat  up  himself. 

The  truth  is  that  no  man  knows  how  to  be  free  until  he  has  been  educated  for 
freedom.    From  ite  original  slavery  to  the  sensations  stirred  by  organism  ap** 
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€nvin)nmont  iniiid  enifHicijiateH  itself  thrc^ngli  coinmauding  itself  to  attend  to  one 
tiling  and  neglect  all  others.  Hence  tiio  individual  is  ca]>acntate<l  for  int^ectnal 
freedom  through  the  athletic  discipline  which  const^intly  raises  attention  to  a 
higher  ]X)wer.  In  like  nwmjier  lie  is  qualified  for  moral  fi*eedoni  by  that  warfare 
between  his  lower  and  higher  miture  iudte<l  by  directing  his  attention  to  moral 
ideals,  and  he  has  achieved  snch  iiieaswrt*  of  inditic^l  freedom  as  ho  now  enjoys 
through  that  ago-long  struggle  which  has  defined  the  rightij  which  iK)litical  free- 
dom implies.  Political  lilxjrty  does  nut  nuvin  to  do  as  you  please  any  more  than 
df>es  moral  or  edncAlional  lil)erty.  Political  litkTty  nieans  the  right  of  each  indi- 
Aadnal  to  l)e  secure  in  his  i»erson,  house,  jmiikt,  and  effe<'ts:  it  means  fret^om  of 
s])oech,  of  the  pri'ss,  and  of  relij^ion;  it  means  even  for  the  criminal  the  riglitof 
trial  by  a  jury  of  his  iHHirs;  it  melius  f«»r  all  citizens  e<lucation  and  the  possibility 
of  jiarticiiiation  in  the  governing  iK>wer.  We  are  so  a«  custom v*d  to  all  tliese 
specifications  in  the  idea  of  freedcim  that  wo  s<.>metimos  forget  that  they  do  not 
<jom(r  by  nature,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  nntil  a  iK-ople  learns  tliem  it  can  not  be 
fi-ee.  L(^t  us  remind  ourselves  that  for  a  single  inijilication  in  the  iilea  of  freedom 
(the  relationship  ]x»tween  taxation  and  representation)  our  Kevolutionary  war 
wiw  fought. and  that  liecauso  wo  oursilves  violated  in  practic^e  a  priiiciple  of  free- 
dom which  we  had  proclaimed  our  hmd  was  drt^nchod  with  blood  duiing  four 
terribh^  years  of  civil  confli<!t. 

Sulistantial  frcM>doni  is  never  a  dower.  It  is  always  an  ai^hievement.  When, 
however,  any  individual  has  himself  leametl  how  to  lx>  fi*ee  he  can  nurture  other 
individuahj  into  freedom,  and  when  a  preiit  people  has  learned  liow  to  l>e  free  it 
can  nurture  U«s  advanced  iH>oplo  into  freedom.  Sui-h  nurture  is  possible  becanse 
all  ideals  of  freedom,  whether  intellectual,  moral,  or  political,  are  concrete  defi- 
nitions of  that  self-shaping  energy  which  is  the  true  self  in  every  individual,  and 
which  in  all  individuals  is  alike.  Wheat  do  wo  mean  when  in  our  Declaration  of 
Indei>endence  wo  affirm  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal?  Surely  through  the 
c-oerci(>n  of  heredity  and  en\ironment  all  men  are  bom  unfree.  Surely  through 
differences  of  natural  endowuient  and  opi)ortunity  all  men  are  l)om  uncHjiial. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  confess  with  Rufus  Choate  that  tlie  great  instrument  from 
which  w«»  date  yur  national  life  consists  after  all  of  mere  '*  glittering  generalities,'* 
or  have  wo  eyes  to  discern  with  the  s(:'er  of  Concord  its  '*  bhizing  ubiquities?" 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  all  who  luve  learned  to  know  their  true  selfhood, 
most  of  us  confound  our  selfhood  with  the  nature  with  which  we  were  bom. 
Really,  this  so-calle<l  nature  is  nothing  but  the  matter  which  is  given  to  the  indi- 
vitlual  to  transform  precisely  as  the  wh(»le  world  is  given  t-o  man  collectively. 
The  mere  deixxsit  of  aiicestral  deeds  in  nerve  cells  and  brain  libers  is  not  you. 
You  are  the  energizing  spirit  who  is  to  seize  ni>on  this  given  material  and  build 
therewith.  Even  the  chanu^ter  you  build  is  not  you,  for  inciteil  liy  false  ideals 
you  may  build  a  character  which,  later,  you,  the  >vise  judge,  shall  condemn  to  be 
torn  down.  Your  natum  is  what  your  anc(?stors  made  by  de<HLs.  Your  present 
character  is  what  yon  have  made  by  deeds.  Your  true  stlf  is  the  self-making, 
self-unmaking  energy  whicli  tijacli^^  .some  nerve  cells  n«w  reaction,  which  atro- 
phies others  by  disuse,  which  refuses  to  be  l)«>mid  by  past  failures,  which  scorns 
to  l)e  th»'  slave  of  i>ast  successes,  but  ever  young,  fresh,  radiant  with  divine  activ- 
ity, jiehieves  the  peace  of  eternal  st4f -creating. 

With  insight  into  this  truth  we  know  that  the  author  of  our  great  Declaration 
was  right,  though  perhaps  he  may  have  written  bett^rr  than  he  knew.  By  nature 
man  is  a  slave;  nev«'rt]i(;less  hv.  is  lK)m  free  in  virtue  of  his  pf)W(»r  of  self-making. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  endowment  and  oj)portunity  inequnlity  is  the  law  of 
our  life;  nevertheloss,  since  each  man  is  a  self-shajnng  energy  all  men  are  equal, 
and  l.H'fore  this  suprenu^  and  final  equality  the  greatest  teini)orary  inequalities 
vanish.    Enlightened  by  this  truth  we  know  that  the  immaculate  conceptioii  is 
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no  isolated  miracle  of  history,  but  the  perpetual  miracle  of  hnman  exi)erience, 
and  that  every  man  claims  with  right  **  heredity  from  Qod.''  Therefore,  to  free 
the  meanest  slave  the  hero  may  gladly  shed  his  blood;  therefore,  to  redeem  the 
cannibal  the  missionary  may  wisely  accept  the  x)ossibility  of  martyrdom;  there- 
fore, in  couscionsly  nurturing  the  divine  self  in  the  little  child  the  mother  and 
kindergartner  may  enter  into  a  joy  unspeakable  and  past  finding  out. 

The  thesis  I  have  been  maintaining  is  that  freedom  and  nurture  are  correlative 
ideas,  and  that  because  man  is  a  free,  self -shaping  energy,  he  can  be  educated  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  freedom.  If,  however,  I  have  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the 
difference  between  mere  8x>ontaneity  and  rational  freedom,  you  will  anticipate 
the  statement  that  the  converse  of  my  thesis  is  also  true,  and  that  the  child,  the 
savage,  the  ignorant  man,  the  evil  man,  need  nature,  not  because  they  are  free, 
but  because  they  are  unfree.  Hence  the  aim  of  nurture  itself  is  to  lift  its  object 
beyond  the  need  of  nurture.  When  the  child  matures,  when  the  ignorant  man 
learns,  when  the  evil  man  reforms,  he  passes  out  of  the  realm  of  nurture  into  the 
realm  of  justice,  which,  granting  him  absolute  liberty  to  choose  his  deed,  holds 
him  accountable  for  the  choice  he  makes  with  all  its  consequences.  The  youth 
ready  to  undertake  his  share  of  the  world's  activity  enters  as  member  into  the 
great  institution  of  civil  society,  to  come  under  ita  stem  law,  that  he  who  will  not 
work  shall  not  eat.  He  enters  social  and  i)olitical  life  to  come  under  the  sterner 
law,  which  metes  to  him  the  reward  of  penalty  for  his  every  deed.  The  great 
problem  of  all  education  is  by  nurture  to  capacitate  for  freedom,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  capacity  for  freedom  is  developed,  to  deliver  the  object  of  nurture 
even  from  its  own  influence.  With  this  i>roblem  our  greatest  educators  and 
greatest  statesmen  are  wrestling  to-day. 

Since,  however,  the  world  will  always  have  its  infant  individuals,  and  for  many 
ages  is  sure  to  have  its  infant  races  and  nations,  I  hold  that  while  Froebel  achieved 
a  practical  revolution  in  the  education  of  little  children,  by  embodying  in  the 
kindergarten  games  and  gifts  the  ideal  of  conscious  nurture,  he  began  a  far 
gi'eater  revolution  by  his  definition  of  thi§  ideal,  and  by  his  appeal  to  all  mature 
humanity'  to  accept  its  high  privilege.  The  deepest  implication  of  his  thought 
is  that  correlation  between  the  ideal  of  nurture  and  the  ideal  of  potential  as 
opposed  to  actual  freedom,  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  Since  the  child  is  a 
self -making  energy  he  can  not  be  molded  by  external  pressure  into  the  image  of 
an  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  educator.  Since  he  is  not  only  a  self -making  energy, 
but  possesses  likewise  a  nature  deposited  by  ancestral  deeds,  and  since  he  himself 
is  blind  to  the  difference  l^tween  his  true  selfhood  and  his  merely  natural  pro- 
clivities, it  is  a  parody  of  educ^ti«>n  to  claim  that  he  shall  determine  what  he  is  to 
do  and  how  he  is  to  do  it.  Bat  since  the  self -making  enc^rgy  which  constitutes 
his  true  selfhood  is  in  every  individual,  and  is  the  same  in  all  individuals,  since  it 
is  defining  itself  in  hLsti)ry  and  revealing  itself  in  human  institutions,  the  educator 
who  knows  its  nature  can  influence  its  manifestations,  and  thereby  help  tlio  child 
to  a  higher  and  more  ]>alanced  development.  It  follows  that  those  who  would 
enter  upon  the  i)rivilege  of  nurture  must  themselves  l)e  nurtured  into  nurturers, 
and  the  implicit  logic  of  Froebel's  life  reached  its  explicit  conclusion  when  in  his 
reverent  age,  he  stood  among  the  eager  girl  students  to  whom  he  declared  his  ideal, 
and  in  whom  he  fanned  to  flame  the  spark  of  self-consecration.  At  Liebenstein 
the  great  ai>ostle  of  childhcx)d  became  also  the  apostle  of  womanhood.  Through 
the  kindergarten  lie  had  transfigured  the  nursery  and  the  elementary  school. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  first  kindergarten  training  school  he  began  a  move- 
ment whose  final  triumph  shall  be  the  conscious  education  of  maidenhood  for  the 
supremo  vocation  of  womanhood. 

Are  we  not  all  beginning  to  feel  that  there  is  some  crying  defect  in  the  educa- 
tion we  give  young  women?    Do  we  not  sometimes  wonder  why,  since  the  majority 
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of  women  are  to  be  wives,  mothers,  and  home  makers,  we  fail  to  prepare  them 
for  these  vocations?  Does  it  take  long  years  of  practice  to  master  a  musical 
instrument,  and  yet  may  any  woman  by  mere  natural  instinct  play  upon  that 
most  delicate  of  all  instruments,  the  soul  of  a  young  child?  Is  good  housekeeping 
a  gift  of  nature,  or  may  it  be  that  the  waste  in  some  homes,  the  unx)alatablo 
and  indigestible  food  in  others,  the  want  of  taste  in  others,  might  be  prevented 
by  a  Ixitter  education?  May  it  be  because  we  do  not  teach  young  women  the 
things  they  ought  to  know  that  the  unrest  of  women  waxes  every  day,  and  that 
impulses  and  tendencies  which  are  developing  an  increased  momentum  threaten 
to  make  the  men  of  all  civilized  rac^s  nomads  without  families  and  without  homes? 
And,  finally,  must  there  not  be  something  radically  wrong  in  an  education  which 
is  obscuring  in  the  minds  of  young  women  the  ideal  of  sweet  reasonableness, 
which  is  quenching  in  their  hearts  the  impulse  of  self-devotion,  and  which  is  tak- 
ing from  their  maimers  that  gracious  courtesy  and  charm  which  are  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  modesty,  gentleness,  and  self-control? 

Men  of  science  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  for  the  first  time 
a  mother  forgot  herself  in  caring  for  her  babe,  nature  emerged  from  darkness 
into  the  morning  twilight  of  her  last  and  greatest  creative  day.  The  light  which 
in  that  silent  and  dateless  moment  dawned  feebly  in  the  heart  and  ui)on  the  world 
now  blazes  in  the  solar  ideals  of  ethics  and  religion,  and  kindles  countless  respon- 
sive flumes  of  patriotic  service,  philanthrojiic  devotion,  and  pious  self-surrender. 
Consciously  repeating  the  unconscious  process  of  social  evolution,  Froebel  places 
tlie  little  child  in  front  of  the  great  army  of  advancing  humanity,  and  in  his  cry, 
•*  Come,  let  us  live  for  the  children,"  utters  in  articulate  speech  the  ideal  whose 
blind  impulsion  set  in  motion  the  drama  of  human  history.  The  feebleness  and 
helplessness  of  infancy  called  forth  the  impulse  of  nurture  and  created  mothers. 
Tlie  dependence  of  mother  and  child  called  forth  in  man  the  impulse  of  protec- 
tion and  created  husbands  and  fathers.  The  close  and  constant  intercourse 
between  meml)ers  of  the  primitive  family  quickened  a  sense  of  parental,  filial, 
and  fraternal  obligation,  and  stirred  in  the  depth  of  the  human  soul  its  first  faint 
presentiment  that  "  man  is  made  of  social  earth.'* 

Since  all  higher  institutions  have  Ix^en  evolved  from  the  family,  and  since  the 
creator  of  the  family  was  the  baby,  evidently  the  baby  was  the  founder  of  civili- 
zation, and  civilization  should  do  all  she  can  for  him  who  has  done  so  much  for 
her.  Or,  to  be  serious,  since  l)lind  nurture  was  the  moving  force  in  the  original 
drama  of  social  evolution,  may  not  a  conscious  and  comi)elling  ideal  of  nurture 
qualify  us  to  reenact  this  drama  in  a  higher  form,  and  may  not  tlie  prologue  to 
this  new  drama  be  the  dedication  of  woman  through  a  sufficing  education  to  her 
supreme  vocation? 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  l)est  kindergarten  normal  schools 
know  that  they  give  something  whi(!h  students  do  not  get  either  in  school  or  col- 
lege, and  there  is  developing  so  strcmg  a  sense  of  the  value  of  this  distim-tive  gift 
that  I  expect  in  the  near  future  either  to  witness  the  invasion  of  the  girls'  college  by 
the  kindergarten,  or  to  behold  a  general  evolution  of  kindergarten  colleges  which 
shall  supplant  all  institutions  where  that  impulse  of  nurture  which  originally 
created  woman,  and  which  must  give  her  forever  her  distinctive  type,  is  ignored 
in  her  ediK-atiou.  For  while  the  true  woman  craves  higher  education  and  rejoices 
in  the  exixinsion  of  her  personality,  she  is  unwilling  "to  deck  herj^olf  with  knowl- 
edge as  ^vith  a  garment,  or  to  wear  it  loose  from  the  nerves  and  blood  that  feed 
her  action."  Th«>  kindergarten  training  school  says  to  her:  *'  Learn  all  you  can, 
bo  all  you  can,  and  then  use  all  you  are  and  all  you  know  to  uplift,  fortify,  and 
illuminate  that  nurturing  activity  to  which  nature  has  devoted  you,  for  which 
history  has  prepare<l  you,  and  to  whi(!h  you  are  forever  called  by  the  appealing 
voices  of  the  feeble  infant,  the  helpless  child,  the  erring  youth,  the  des^iondeut 
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toiler,  tho  sufferer  racked  by  pain,  the  mourner  sinking  in  a  flood  of  sorrow,  and 
the  sinner  heartbroken  by  the  vision  of  what  ho  is  in  the  light  of  what  he  ought 
to  be/'  Thus  lifting  the  aboriginal  impulse  of  womanhood  into  a  conscious  and 
compulsory  ideal,  the  kindergarten  satisfies  both  the  new  and  widely  felt  craving 
for  self -culture  and  the  radical  feminine  need  of  self -consecration.  When  I  am 
in  ray  most  hojief iil  mood  I  dream  of  a  great  college  for  young  women  where  this 
phase  of  the  Froebellian  ideal  may  receive  a  more  adequate  development  than 
hiis  been  possible  hitherto.  Tho  city  that  first  establishes  such  a  college  will  take 
the  next  great  step  in  the  forward  march  of  education. 

Froobel  did  a  great  deed  when,  having  clearly  defined  the  ideal  of  conscious 
nurture,  he  sought  its  practical  embodiment  in  the  kindergarten.  He  did  a 
greater  deed  when,  recognizing  that  through  nurturing  activity  mere  feminine 
humanity  is  lifted  into  womanhood,  he  established  the  first  kindergarten  training 
school.  But  he  did  his  greatest  deed  when,  having  risen  to  the  thought  that 
nurture  was  a  duty  obligatory  upon  man  no  less  than  woman,  he  declared  that 
the  final  goal  of  all  education  was  to  nurture  nurturers.  ** Answer  me,*'  he  says, 
writing  to  fathers  and  mothers,  "answer  me  but  one  question.  What  is  the 
supreme  gift  you  would  bestow  on  the  children  who  are  the  life  of  your  life,  the 
soul  of  your  soul?  Would  you  not  above  all  other  things  render  them  capable  of 
giving  nurture?  Would  you  not  endow  them  with  the  courage  and  constancy 
which  the  ability  to  give  nurture  implies?  Mother,  father,  has  not  our  common 
effort  been  directed  toward  just  this  end?  Have  we  not  been  trying  to  break  a 
path  toward  this  blessed  life?  Has  not  our  inmost  longing  been  to  capacitate  our 
children  for  this  inexpressible  privilege? '  * 

Much  educational  practice  is  feeble  and  vacillating  because  neither  jmrents  nor 
teachers  know  just  what  they  want  to  do.  Froebel  is  spendidly  consistent  because 
his  ideal  never  wavers.  Recognizing  that  one  great  object  of  education  is  the 
nurture  of  nurturers,  he  takes  every  st^p  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  this  goal. 

In  view  of  the  grand  privilege  to  which  the  new  ago  invites  the  world,  must  we 
not  recognize  that  the  farthest  sweep  of  Froebel's  prophetic  vision  is  that  the  ideal 
of  nurture  is  not  exhausted  in  its  application  to  infancy  and  early  childhood,  neither 
does  it  bind  the  conscience  of  woman  while  leaving  unbound  the  conscience  of 
man.  Indeed,  the  more  heroic  work  of  nurture  must  be  done  by  men,  or  must  in 
large  measure  remain  undone.  Every  modem  nation  harbors  in  its  midst  sav- 
ages, barbarians,  i)agans,  and,  worse  than  all  of  those,  degenerates  of  many  kinds. 
Nevertheless,  while  all  varieties  of  intellectual  and  moral  type  coexist  in  the  mod- 
em world,  that  world  as  a  whole  is  inspired  by  a  new  ideal.  Past  epochs  of  civili- 
zation granted  freedom  and  opi)ortunity  to  individuals  and  to  classes,  and  their 
proudest  achievement  was  tho  production  of  great  personalities.  But  no  ancient 
nation  even  dreamed  of  claiming  for  all  men  freedom  and  opportunity  to  seek 
life's  highest  ends.  To-day  we  flout  the  idea  that  the  world  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  an  elect  minority,  and  demand  for  the  whole  of  humanity  every  right  that  we 
claim  for  ourselves.  This  demand  of  our  own  souls  can  be  satisfied  only  as  we  con- 
secrate ourselves  to  new  duties,  and  supremely  to  that  duty  of  loving  nurture 
through  which  alone  men  can  be  capacitated  for  freedom.  The  savages  of  America 
must  bo  nurtuve<l  into  ci\'ilization.  The  pagans  in  America  must  be  nurtured  into 
Christianity.  Nor  is  our  duty  done  if  we  limit  our  nurturing  activity  to  our 
fellow-countrymen.  We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  an  era  wherein  great 
Christian  nations  are  called  upon  to  devote  themselves  to  brave  and  loving  nur- 
ture of  barbarous  and  arrested  peoples.  To  refuse  this  call  by  selfishly  exploiting 
such  i)eoi)les  for  our  own  advantage  will  moan  to  forego  our  supreme  privilege. 
To  respond  t<:)  tho  appeal  of  the  new  historic  era  by  a  universal  extension  of  the 
ideal  of  conscious  nurture  will  mean  the  realization  of  man's  long  dream  of  a 
golden  age.  _ 
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I  have  iiia<le  confession  of  three  articles  of  the  kindergarten  creod.  We  believe 
in  con8(ioas  nurture  of  the  fn»e  solf-activity  of  childhood.  We  believe  in  the  con- 
secration of  woman  to  a  nurturing  life.  We  believe  that  men  and  nations  should 
participate  in  woman's  supreme  x>riWlege.  The  fourth  article  of  our  creed  gives 
the  reason  for  the  justification  of  all  the  others.  We  believe  that  God  is  the 
supreme  nurturer,  and  tliat  the  world  is  the  cradle  wherein  He  nurtures  nascent 
humanity  so  that  it  may  grow  into  His  image.  **  I  count  it."  says  Emerson,  **  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  that  phenomenon  we  call  the  world  that  GFod  would  edu- 
cat€>  a  human  soul.  The  nurturing  activity  which  satisfies  omniscient  love 
through  all  eternity  may  well  appeal  to  what  is  likest  God  in  the  human  soul." 

Tile  final  source  of  all  ideals  of  life  is  the  character  of  the  Being  from  whom 
the  universe  is  HupiM)sed  to  originate,  by  whom  it  is  sustained,  and  approximation 
to  whom  is  tlie  impulsion  under  which  it  moves  toward  its  far-off  goal.  Thus 
the  dwpotismrt  of  xVsia  are  imitations  of  the  despotism  of  Brahm.  and  the  mental 
arr(^st  of  Asia  is  an  object  lesson  on  the  blight  of  int^^llect  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
supreme  i)rinciple  which  is  not  akin  but  antagonistic  to  human  i)ersonality.  Such 
fre<.'dr»m  as  o(!cideutal  nations  liavo  thus  far  achieved  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  lK>li»*f  in  a  social  and  self-commmiicating  God,  ever  calling  forth  from  the 
abyss  of  nothingness  souls  free  likf  Himself,  and  to  whom  He  gives  an  infinite 
universe  iis  a  theater  of  acti\'ity  and  an  instrument  of  education.  To  know  such 
u  God  is  to  l>e  inspire*!  w^ith  the  correlative  idea  of  freedom  and  nurture,  for  only 
the  free  s<^ul  can  be  nurtured  and  only  conscious  nurture  can  respond  to  the  need 
of  the  free  soul.     It  will  always  be  true  that — 

Ho  only  earns  his  freetlom  and  uxiHtouce 
Who  daily  conquers  them  anew. 

It  will  always  be  true  that  the ''eternal  womanly,**  or  that  divine  nurturing 
,activity,  whose  fairest  natural  analogue  is  mother  love,  makes  possible  the  strag- 
gle for  freedom  and  assures  to  it  a  certain  victory*. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE.« 
By  S.  B.  Christy, 

Vniv*'rnitij  of  CaUfnrnia^  BerkeUnj,  Oil. 

In  the  death  of  Joseph  Le  Cont^^,  at  Yosemite.  Cal.,  on  July  6, 1001,  the  institute 
has  lrw?t  one  of  its  most  distinguished  honorary  members  and  the  University  of 
California  its  most  beloved  professor. 

The  South  has  protluced  many  distinguished  men.  In  the  law,  in  politics,  and 
in  war  they  have  mr.de  their  mark,  ami  we  are  all  proud  of  their  records.  But  in 
science  not  so  many  have  achieved  distinction.  The  Le  Conte  family  is  thus  the 
more  remarkable,  in  tliat  it  has  produced  three  men  of  eminence  in  that  field, 
while  there  are  descendants  of  promise  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Jo.seph  Le  Conte  was  bom  February  26. 18 Jo,  at  Woodmanston  plantation,  Lib- 
erty County.  Ga.  He  came  of  Huguenot  ancestry  on  his  father's  side  and  Puritan 
on  hirt  mother's.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  3  years  old,  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  father  with  the  most  tender  care.  This  father  was  a  very 
remarkable  man;  a  good  i)hysician,  a  skillful  chemist  and  naturalist,  a  groat 
hunter,  fond  of  all  manly  sports,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  nature.  Young  Le 
Conte  owed  much  to  his  father's  training,  but  he  was  partly  prepare<l  for  college 
by  Alexander  Stephens,  who  entered  into  all  the  siK)rts  of  his  pupils,  and  strongly 


aAl>ridjjre<l  fnun  a  p.ai>er  road  hofon^  tho  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at  the 
Hoxitttn  meeting,  November,  IMU,  and  printed  in  Vol.  XXXI  ot  the  Transactions  of  thelnatii- 
tate. 
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impressed  them  with  his  own  intense  hatred  of  lying  and  all  forms  of  deceit. 
His  training  for  college  comprised  the  '*  Three  E's/'  Latin  and  Greek  tluxmgfa 
Livy  and  Xenophon,  and  mathematics  throngh  algebra  and  geometry. 

His  life  on  the  plantation  at  that  time  was  an  ideal  one;  and,  as  one  reads  his 
description  of  it  in  his  autobiogr^)hy,  one  can  not  but  regret  the  passing  away 
forever  of  a  stage  of  civilization  that  made  such  an  existence  possible.  It  was  an 
admirable  training  for  the  future  lover  of  nature.  Hunting,  fishing,  boating, 
swimming,  riding  were  constant  sources  of  enjoyment  and  profit.  In  all  forms 
of  athletics  he  was  wonderfully  proficient.  Of  a  slight,  but  wiry  build,  he  was 
capable  of  performing  many  feats  of  strength  and  agility  bett^*  than  many  strong 
men  of  nearly  double  his  weight. 

At  14  he  was  prepared  to  enter  college,  but  it  was  wisely  decided  to  have  him 
wait  a  year;  so  at  15  he  went  to  college  at  Athens,  Ga.    Of  this  peri(^,  he  writes: 

I  may  add,  here,  that  for  me  the  so-called  dangers  of  college  life  never  existed. 
I  saw  much  of  vicious  conduct  among  students,  of  course;  but  whether  such 
example  injures  or  not  depends  entirely-on  inheritance  and  early  training.  For 
myself,  I  never  felt  theleaist  temptation  to  join  in  vicious  courses,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  enticed  by  others  to  do  so.  College  students  are  not  so  bad  as  some  seem  to 
think.  They  never  deliberately  try  to  lead  anyone  astray.  They  simply  se^  con- 
genial association.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  college  is  the  safest  place  m  the  world 
for  young  men.  It  is  impossible  always  to  remain  in  the  bombproof  of  home.  One 
must  go  out  into  the  world  and  fight  the  battle  of  life.  Now,  college  men  are  a 
picked  set,  far  safer  than  the  average. « 

He  graduated  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1841,  at  18  years  5  months.  There  was  then 
no  opportunity  to  study  nature  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  the  newest  approach  to 
it  we  find  him,  in  1843,  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York.  In  the  summer  of  1 843-44  he  took  a  trip  of  several  months, 
with  one  of  his  cousins,  right  into  the  heart  of  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  inhab- 
ited only  by  Indians  and  Indian  agents.  His  course  took  him  through  the  Lake 
Superior  country  (at  that  time  just  l)eing  prospected  for  copper)  into  Canada,  and 
then  down  the  Mississipx^  River,  long  before  such  towns  as  Minneapolis  were 
founded. 

This  trip  left  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  made  en  route  a  number 
of  geological  observations,  the  importance  of  which  he  was  then  too  yotmg  to 
realize,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  and  more  fully  appreciated  by  other 
observers. 

In  1845  he  graduated  from  the  medical  school  and  settled  down  as  a  practicing 
physician  in  G^eorgia. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  he  was  moderately  successful;  but  his  heart  was  not 
in  the  work.  He  felt,  probably,  more  keenly  than  most,  the  responsibility  for  the 
life  of  his  patients,  and  the  lack  of  preparation  which  tlie  medical  training  of  that 
time  gave  for  what  he  himself  terms  "  the  awful  responabilities  of  a  medical 
practitioner.'*  Then,  too,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  shrink  from  jirac- 
tical  details;  they  did  not  interest  him;  his  nature  reached  out  to  solve  the  larger 
problems  of  the  mind.  He  had  at  this  time  three  medical  students,  and  teaching 
them  interested  him  far  more  than  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  (confesses  to 
having  felt  a  strong  sense  of  wasted  life,  though  he  carefully  concealed  it  from 
all.  even  from  his  wife. 

Richard  Owen,  the  comi)arative  anatomist,  first  interested  him  in  the  **  homo- 
logues  of  the  human  skeleton,"  and  this  led  him  to  decide  shortly  after  (in  1850) 
to  become  a  xmpil  of  Agassiz.    He  went  to  Cambridge  in  August: 

The  university  does  not  open  till  October,  but  that  does  not  matter.  I  did  not 
come  to  Harvard  to  enter  the  university,  but  only  to  study  with  Agassiz,  and 

fi  This,  as  well  as  the  other  quoted  matter  in  this  paper,  is  taken  from  Professor  Le  Conte*8 
nnpnblishod  autobiography,  a  work  which  Professor  Christy  characterises  as  one  of  the  most 
fascanating  stories  he  has  ever  read.— £d. 
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we  (Dr.  Jones  and  myself)  went  right  to  work.  The  first  work  he  pnt  ns  at  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  pnlled  ont  a 
drawer  containing  500  to  1 ,000  separated  valves  of  nnios. 

Tliere  were  50  to  100  different  species,  all  mixed  np.  **  Pair  these  valves,"  said 
he,  **and  classify  into  species— names  no  matter— but  separate  in  species."  He 
left  ns  alone— very  severely  alone.  We  worked  on  these  shells  for  one  whole 
week.  He  looked  at  the  work  from  time  to  time,  but  made  no  remark.  Finally 
we  told  him  we  had  done  the  best  we  could.  He  examined  carefully,  and  was 
greatly  pleased.  It  happened  just  then  that  there  entered  the  room  a  friend  of 
his  just  from  Europe,  M.  Ampere,  son  of  the  great  electrician.  He  introduced 
us,  and  remarked  that  these  pupils  of  his  had  just  amended  correctly  the  classifi- 
cation of  Lea,  the  great  authority  on  nnios. 

I  only  give  this  as  an  example  of  his  method  of  teaching.  He  constantly  car- 
ried it  out,  with  some  modifications.  He  set  us  tasks;  we  worked  unaided,  with 
only  a  hint  here  and  there.  As  we  became  better  acquainted,  however,  finding 
ns  already  well  advanced  in  though tfulness,  he  often  gave  us  long  talks,  expound- 
ing his  biological  philosophy  and  inviting  discussion,  which  we  were  not  slow  to 
accept.  He  thus  scattered  nnpublished  thoughts  and  suggestions  broadcast  on 
all  sides  with  a  free  hand.    *    *    * 

There  are  two  types  of  great  men.  Men  of  one  class  are  great  by  the  quantity 
and  importance  of  their  work,  but  when  yon  come  in  contact  with  and  meastire 
them  intellectually  they  seem  of  ordinary  stature.  Their  work  is  greater  than 
themselves^  though  surely  patience  and  persistence  are  admirable  qualities  which 
ought  to  be  added  to  their  work  in  estimating  their  greatness.  Those  of  the  other 
class,  the  nearer  you  approach  them  the  greater  they  grow.  They  are  themselves 
greater  than  all  their  visible  result*.  These  are  the  great  teachers.  Their  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  are  contagions,  their  jiersonality  is  magnetic.  They  not  only 
think  intensely,  but  they  are  the  cause  of  thought  in  others.  Agassiz  was  pre- 
eminently of  this  class. 

A  year  later  (in  1852)  Lc  Con  to  accepted  the  professorship  of  science  at  Ogle- 
thoriK)  University,  Midway,  Ga.  He  was  exjTected  to  teach  all  the  sciences  except 
astronomy,  which  went  with  the  chair  of  mathematics.  For  $1,000  a  year  ho 
actually  did  teach  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany.  A  year 
later  he  was  called  to  a  better  position  in  his  own  university  at  Athens,  Ga.,  where 
for  five  years  he  was  able  to  confine  himself  to  natural  history,  though  he  had  to 
teach  French  for  a  year.  In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry 
and  geology  at  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  remained  till 
after  the  war. 

Speaking  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1861,  he  says: 

At  first  I  was  extremely  reluctant,  and  even  opposed,  to  the  movement.  I 
doubted  the  necessity  of  secession;  I  dreaded  the  impending  conflict  and  the  result. 
A  largo  number  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  men  in  the  Sonth  felt  as  I  did; 
but  gradually  a  change  came  about— how,  who  can  say?  It  was  in  the  atmos- 
phere. We  breathed  it  in  the  air;  it  reverberated  from  heart  to  heart;  it  was 
like  a  spiritual  contagion — good  or  bad,  who  could  say?  But  the  final  result  was 
enthusiastic  unanimity  of  sentiment  throughout  the  South.  Those  who  were  the 
latest  and  the  most  reluctant,  because  they  saw  the  seriousness  of  the  result,  were 
also  the  most  earnest  and  most  reliable.  Those  who  did  not  join  in  the  move- 
ment (with  very  few  exceptions,  like  Pettigrew)  were  untrue  men  in  every  way, 
both  North  and  South  alike. 

Professor  Le  Conte  carried  on  his  teaching  till  the  college  was  disbanded,  as  the 
war  IxK^ame  more  desiKjrato,  and  then  offered  liis  services  to  the  Confederates,  and 
wa.s  employed  as  chemist  and  geological  expert  in  the  search  for  dejwsits  of  niter 
and  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  He  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  war  except 
death  in  his  imme<liato  family.  For  three  years  he  had  the  barest  and  coarsest  of 
f(X>d,  never  tasting  tea,  coffee,  or  sugar  for  that  time,  and,  strange  to  say,  though 
fond  of  them,  hardly  feeling  their  loss.  At  the  end  of  the  war  all  his  property 
was  gone.  His  Georgia  home  had  been  in  tlia  path  of  Sherman's  army,  and  every- 
thing he  x>ossessed  except  the  laud  was  gone. 

Regarding  the  actual  loas  to  the  Sonth  from  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
Professor  Lo  Conte  maintained  at  the  time,  and  always  afterwards,  that  it  was 
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not  necessarily  a  loss  like  that  due  to  the  burning  of  a  house.     He  pointed  out 
that— 

Where  the  black  labor  remains  reliable,  and  the  management  is  judicious,  the 
land  makes  as  much  as  ever  it  did,  and  the  owner  is  as  rich  as  ever  he  was;  he 
has  suffered  no  loss.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  in  some  places  the  labor  continues  to  be  utterly 
unreliable.  This  is  esi)ecially  true  of  the  so-called  **  black  belt,"  where  the  blacks 
are  greatly  in  excess,  and  still  more  especially  true  in  Liberty  County,  Q«.,  where 
my  own  landed  property  is  situated.  I  have  there  more  than  2,000  acres  of  land, 
half  of  it  rich  land.  It  has  never  made  me  one  cent  since  the  war.  The  negroes 
will  not  work  for  wages.  They  can  live  on  fish,  crawfish,  and  oysters,  almost 
without  work.  A  little  patch  of  cotton  will  make  more  tobacco  and  coarse  cloth- 
ing than  they  can  use.  They  have  no  ambition  to  improve,  and  live  almost  like 
animals.  The  whites  have  nearly  all  quit  the  country  and  gone  somewhere  else. 
The  whole  lower  and  richer  part  of  the  county  is  practically  given  over  to  the 
blacks. 

In  1869  Professor  Le  Conto  left  Columbia  to  accept  a  call  to  the  University  of 
California,  whither  his  brother  John  had  preceded  him  a  year  before.  He  was 
expected  at  first  to  teach,  alone  and  without  assistants  or  laboratory  appliances, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology.  He  was  compelled  to  give  his  instruction  entirely 
by  lectures.  This  he  did  for  many  years,  and  he  developed  a  method  of  lecture 
instruction  that  has  probably  never  been  excelled  by  any  teacher  of  these  subjects. 
Later  ho  was  relieved  from  the  heavy  task  of  carrying  these  three  subjects,  and 
confined  his  teaching  entirely  to  geology.  But  it  was  doubtless  fortunate  for  his 
students  that  he  taught  these  related  subjects  for  so  many  years,  since  otherwise 
his  wonderful  grasp  of  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. As  it  was,  he  welded  these  three  subjects,  zoology,  botany,  and  geology, 
all  studied  by  the  comi)arative  method,  into  an  organic  unity  that  made  a  never- 
to-be-effaced  impression  on  all  his  hearers. 

It  was  probably  for  him,  and  certainly  for  California,  fortunate  that  he  came 
when  he  did  to  the  State  University.  One  can  best  understand  this  from  his  own 
words: 

I  have  said  that  my  intellectual  activity  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  my  com- 
ing to  California.  Tnere  were  many  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  reaction  from  the 
long  agony  of  the  war.  Abstract  thought  was  almost  impossible,  for  anxiety  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  presence  of  its  ruinous  results  afterwards.  Second,  the  splen- 
did field  for  geological  research  offered  here.  Third,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
I  found  here  an  exceptionally  active,  energetic,  and  intelligent  i)opulation.  What 
California  wanted  then  (and  still  to  some  extent  wants)  is  a  more  fiiorough  organi- 
zation of  society — an  organized  public  opinion — conventions,  traditions — with  them, 
wholesome  restraining  influences  on  the  weak  and  the  vicious.  But  the  strong 
and  the  virtuous  do  not  need  these — indeed,  are  perhaps  better  without  them. 
Family  and  name  have  little  influence  here;  every  man  must  stand  on  his  own 
merits. 

I  threw  myself  into  my  work  with  all  my  energy.  I  enjoyed  my  teaching 
intensely,  and  this  made  my  teaching  correspondingly  interesting  to  my  students. 
I  never  tire  of  my  subject.  Although  1  have  gone  over  my  course  in  geology  now 
fifty  times,  I  am  still  as  interested  in  it  as  ever.  Although  the  whole  subject  is 
perfectly  familiar  to  me,  I  never  enter  my  lecture  room  without  two  hours'  intense 
preparation.  I  must  revive  my  interest;  I  must  get  up  steam.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  investigation  ouglit  never  to  be  separated  from  teaching,  as  many 
suppose;  that  not  only  is  one  a  better  teacher  from  being  an  investigator,  but  he 
is  also  a  better  investigator  for  being  a  teacher.  Nothing  so  clears  up  the  thought 
as  the  earnest  attempt  to  make  it  clear  to  others  by  personal  address.  Almost 
every  good  thought  I  ever  had  came  first  into  my  mind  during  the  heat  of  direct 
preparation  for  my  class  lectures.  Nearly  everything  I  ever  wrote  was  first  given 
in  my  class  room,  and  written  out  and  perfected  afterwards.  Whatever  success 
I  have  ever  achieved  in  teaching  has  been  the  result  of  my  intense  interest  in  my 
subject  and  in  my  students. 

His  first  geological  studies  date  back  to  that  long  trip  to  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  where  he  was  present  at  the  first  opening  up  of  the  copper  mines;  but 
even  then  he  was  more  interested  on  the  scientific  than  on  the  technical  sl^^ 
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His  work  with  Agassi z  on  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida  gave  another  impetus  to  his 
tastes.  His  w^jvroh  for  nitre  deposits  for  tho  Confederate  government,  during  the 
dark  days  c»f  the  war,  brought  him  into  the  practical  branch  of  our  i)rofe86ion. 
Bnt  his  combing  to  Calif oriiia.  then  a  virgin  Reld  to  geologists,  inaugurated  a  new 
eira  in  his  life. 

In  his  vacations  he  ranged  the  foothills  and  the  Sierras  of  California,  the  Cas- 
cades of  Oregon,  and  then  into  British  Columbia.  Ho  visited  the  Comstock  mines 
of  Nevada  in  their  prime.  He  first  noted  the  extfiut  and  significance  of  the  great 
Colmnliia  lava  flcMid  tliat  Btretclx^s  down  into  northern  California.  He  developed 
and  perfet^t^^  his  theory  of  numntain  formation,  nnd  worked  out  a  number  of 
important  pmbloms  in  CaJifornia  geology.  Perhai>s  our  greatest  interest  attaches 
toliis  studies  in  the  origin  of  metalliferous  veins.  His  \-isits  to  VirginiaCity,  Nev.. , 
to  the  California  gold  veins  aiid  auriferous  gravel  deposits,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
the  sulphur  lianka,  California,  and  SteamlK>at  Springs,  Nov.,  where  traces  of  cin- 
nabar (and.  in  tlu>  latt<>r,  also  gold,  silver,  and  C(ipi>er)  woj-e  still  l)eing  deposited, 
stimulated  liis  iutert-st  to  th''  highest  pitch. 

Tho  world  is  certi^iiily  indebted  to  him  for  his  Elements  of  Gk^ology,  which 
prtwi'uts  iho.  subject.  strii)iH'd  of  evt^rj'  needless  technicality,  so  as  to  make  it  inter- 
esting to  every  int'^Uigeut  reader.  I  do  not  know  a  liook  in  any  language  which 
so  clearly  ojitais  the  delights  of  the  science  he  loved  best  to  the  beginner;  and  any- 
one who  has  imbilH»d  its  spirit  has  drawn  a  lesson  from  the  book  of  nature  which 
will  always  give  to  life  new  meaning  and  interest. 

Ho  was  nmch  interested  in  the  remarkal)le  fossil  footprints  that  had  been  dis- 
covered in  some  .sandstone  lieils.  Dr.  Harkness  and  others  had  claimed  that  some 
of  these  had  l>een  ma<le  by  prehistoric  men.  Professor  Le  Conte  examined  them 
with  Dr.  Harlinf\ss  and  several  others,  and  each  wrote  a  i>aper,  Dr.  Harkness  argu- 
ing in  favor  of  the  huiiiim  origin,  and  Dr.  Le  Conte  against  it.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  latter  view  is  now  accepted.  The  ft>llowing  interesting  observatioBB 
were  made;  at  this  time  by  Professor  Le  Conte  concerning  the  convicts  who  were 
employed  in  blasting  out  fresh  exposures  in  the  formation: 

"While  liere  my  observations  on  criminals  interested  me  greatly.  They  enjjoyed 
the  wor*k  and  tlie  investigation  immensely  and  very  intelligently.  We  were  aU 
working  together,  and  all  intensely  interested  together.  We  entirely  forgot  that 
they  were  criminals,  and  some  of  them  murderers.  We  were  all  simply  fellow- 
men.  and  for  the  time  comi)anionB.  For  all  we  could  see  they  were  nmch  like 
average  men,  neither  iH^tter  nor  worse.  The  effect  of  the  work  sentiment  on  them 
was  wonderful.  Bef(»re  sullen  and  dull,  now  bright,  eager,  cheerful  and  happy. 
What  a  reformatory  measure  such  work  would  be  if  it  could  be  contismed 
indefinitely. 

But  it  is  prol>ably  as  a  teacher  of  the  new  gosi)el  of  evolution  that  Profesaofr  Le 
Conte  will  be  ])est  rememliorod.  He  was  not  one  of  the  first  to  accept  it.  As  a 
dis<*iple  of  Agassiz,  who  never  accepted  it,  he  at  first  was  strongly  opposed  to  it; 
but  the  more  he  studied  it,  the  morw  he  attemi)ted  to  explain  it  to  his  students, 
the  more  its  importance  was  forced  upon  him.  His  strong  religious  nature  made 
him  weigh  it  in  the  balance,  lest  it  might  contain  some  flaw  or  unhappily  imder- 
miTJo  the  religions  faith  of  some  tender  youth.  Of  his  famous  book  on  evolution 
lie  says: 

Its  success  exceeded  my  utmost  expecta.tion.  Tlie  intelligent  public  seemed  to 
have  \yeen  waiting  for  such  a  lx)ok,  e3i>ecially  tho  third  part,  viz:  The  Relation  of 
Evolution  to  Religious  Thought.  Since  its  publication  I  have  received  letters 
from  clergymen  iwrsonally  unknown  to  me.  and  of  every  denomination,  thanking 
me  for  the  l)oldness  and  yet  the  tem])erateneHs  of  the  l)ook.  I  have  also  received 
letters — JiO  or  40— from  young  men  personally  unknown  to  me— young  men  of 
high  intelligence,  many  of  them  scientific— from  all  parts  of  the  tlmted  States, 
thanking  me  for  a  \xt6k  which  had  saved  tiieui  from  rank  materialism.  I  iiave 
also  received  letters  from  England,  France,  and  Italy,  from  men  of  the  highest 
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distinction.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  was  timely  and  has  done  much 
good. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  a  critical  estimate  of  his  work,  even  if 
I  felt  equal  to  the  task,  but  I  give  instead  his  own  modest  estimate  of  it,  as  fur- 
nished in  his  autobiography,  which  is  certainly  an  underestimate. 

Now,  looking  back  over  a  long  life  of  incessant  activity,  what  have  I  done  of 
value  to  the  world?  What  have  I  added  to  human  thought?  What  influence  for 
good  may  I  hope  to  leave  behind? 

L  In  science.    To  touch  only  on  the  most  important  ixnuts: 

(a)  My  i>aper  in  1859  On  Correlation  of  Vital  and  Physical  Forces,  I  think,  gave 
both  impulse  and  greater  definiteness  to  scientific  thought  on  that  subject.  Car- 
I>enter,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  physiology,  gives  me  credit  for  distinct  advance 
on  this  subject. 

(b)  My  researches  on  the  phenomenon  of  binocular  vision,  I  am  sure,  did  clear 
up  the  thought  in  this  field.  I  claim,  and  have  been  generally  accorded,  the  credit 
of  several  original  thoughts  which  have  remained  the  x>ermanent  possessions  of 
science:  (1)  Demonstration  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Horopter.  (2)  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  true  theory  of  binocular  perspective.  (8)  Demonstration  of  certain 
fundamental  psychic^d  phenomena  m  bmocular  vision,  and  a  new  mode  of 
diagrammatic  representation  based  thereon .  These  phenomena  had  been  observed 
by  some,  but  not  understood.  Their  explanation  had  been  hinted  at  by  others, 
but  never  clearly  brought  out  before.  (4)  Certain  peculiarities  of  phantom 
planes  not  explained  before. 

(c)  In  geology,  I  believe  some  real  substantial  advance  in  science  was  made  in 
my  series  of  papers:  (1)  On  the  Structure  and  Origin  of  Mountain  Rimges.  (2) 
On  the  Genesis  of  Metalliferous  Veins.  (3)  Especially  those  on  the  Critical 
Periods  in  the  History  of  the  Earth.  (4)  The  demonstration  of  the  Ozarkian,  or, 
better,  the  Sierran,  ejKXjh  as  one  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
I  might  mention  several  others  that  I  believe  are  of  prime  importance,  but  I  am 
willing  to  stand  by  these. 

(rf)  In  biologry,  my. views  on  glycogeny,  although  not  yet  certain,  have  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  clearness  of  scientific  thought  on  that  imjwrtaut  subject. 

II.  In  philosophy.  I  look  back  with  especial  pleasure  on  my  writings  on  evo- 
lution. I  lay  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
evolution,  but  only  to  have  cleared  up  the  nature  and  scope  of  evolution,  and 
especially  to  have  shown  its  true  relation  to  religions  thought.  It  is  well  to  stop 
a  moment  to  show  the  different  roles  of  different  thinkers  on  the  advance  of  this 
subject.  Leaving  out  of  account  mere  vague  philosophic  speculations  like  those 
of  ancient  philosophers,  and  those  of  Swedenborg  in  modem  times,  I  would  say 
that  the  role  of  Lamarck  was  to  introduce  evolution  as  a  scientific  theory.  The 
role  of  Darwin  was  to  present  the  theory  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to, 
and  accepted  by  the  scientific  mind.  The  r61e  of  Huxley  was  to  fight  the  battles 
of  evolution,  and  to  win  its  acceptance  by  the  intelligent  popular  mind.  It  was 
the  r61e  of  Spencer  to  generalize  it  into  a  universal  law  of  nature,  thereby  making 
it  a  philosophy  as  well  as  a  scientific  theory.  Finally,  it  was  left  to  American 
thinkers  to  show  that  a  materialistic  implication  is  wholly  unwarranted— that 
it  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  rational  theism,  and  with  other  fundamental 
religious  beliefs.     My  own  work  has  been  chiefly  in  this  direction. 

If  one  were  asked  to  characterize  his  activities  in  a  single  sentence,  it  could  be 
best  done  in  his  own  words: 

The  domains  of  science  and  philosophy  are  not  separated  by  hard  and  fast  lines; 
they  largely  overlap.    It  is  in  this  border  land  that  I  love  to  dwell. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Professor  Le  Oonte's  addresses  was  the 
one  he  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  of  Califomia, 
at  its  public  annual  meeting  in  1895.  The  address  of  the  evening  had  been  on  the 
theme  The  Conception  of  God,  by  Prof.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Professor  Le  Conte  said: 

I  can  only  admire,  not  criticise,  the  subtle  method  of  Professor  Royce  in  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  personal  existence  of  €k)d.  I  have  my  own  way  of 
reaching  the  same  conclusion;  but,  in  comparison,  it  is  a  rough-and-ready  way. 
His  Ls  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosomier;  miue  from  that  of  the  scientist. 
I  am  not  saving  that  his  is  not  the  best  axkd  the  most  satisfactory,  but  only  that 
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it  is  a  different  way.  He  has  gjven  you  his;  I  now  give  you,  very  briefly,  mine — 
as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  give  it: 

Suppose,  then,  I  could  remove  the  brain  cap  of  one  of  you  and  exiiose  the  brain 
in  active  work,  as  it  doubtleas  is  at  this  moment.  Suppose,  further,  that  my 
senses  were  absolutely  perfect,  so  that  I  could  see  everything  that  was  going  on 
there.  What  would  I  see?  Only  decompositions  and  recompositions,  molecular 
agitations  and  vibrations;  in  a'  word,  physical  phenomena,  and  nothing  else. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  else  to  see.  But  you,  the  subject  of  this  exi)enment, 
what  do  you  perceive?  You  see  nothing  of  this;  you  perceive  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  phenomena,  namely,  consciousness— thought,  emotion,  will,  x>sychical 
phenomena;  in  a  word,  a  self,  a  person.  From  the  outside  we  see  only  a  physical 
form,  from  the  inside  only  psychical  phenomena. 

Now,  take  external  nature — the  cosmos— instead  of  the  brain.  The  observer 
from  the  outside  sees,  and  can  see,  only  physical  phenomena;  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  there  to  see.  But  must  there  not  be  in  this  case  also,  on  the  other 
side,  psychical  phenomena — consciousness,  thought,  emotion,  will;  in  a  word,  a 
self,  a  person?  There  is  only  one  place  in  the  whole  world  where  we  can  get 
behind  physical  phenomena — ^behind  the  veil  of  matter — namely,  in  our  own  brain, 
and  wo  find  there  a  self,  a  iKjrpon.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  if  we  could 
get  behind  the  veil  of  nature,  we  should  find  the  same,  that  is,  a  person?  But,  if 
so,  wo  must  conclude  an  Infinite  Person,  and  therefore  the  only  complete  i)er8on- 
ality  that  exists.  Perfect  i>ersonality  is  not  only  self-conscious  but  self-existent. 
Our  personalities  are  self-conscious,  indeed,  but  not  self -existent.  They  arc  only 
imjKTfoct  images  and,  as  it  were,  separated  fragments  of  the  Infinite  Personality, 
God. 

He  went  on  to  agree  with  the  explanation  given  by  Professor  Royce  as  to  the 
necessity  for  moral  evil  in  the  world— that  it  would  l)e  impossible  for  a  moral 
being  to  exist  without  freedom  to  choose  between  right  or  wrong — and  continued: 

As  already  said,  then,  I  l)elieve  Professor  Royce  gives  a  true  answer  so  far  as 
moral  evil  Ls  concerned,  although  he  misses  the  emphasis  which  evolution  gives 
that  view.  But  other  evil — ^physical  evil — he  gives  up,  in  his  book,  in  despair. 
And  yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  this  is  exactly  the  form  of  evil  that 
is  most  explicable.  For  as  moral  evil  is  a  necessity  for  a  progressive  moral  being, 
just  so,  and  far  more  obviously,  is  physical  evil  a  necessity  for  a  progressive 
rational  being.  As  one  form  of  evil  is  closely  connected  with  our  moral  nature,  so 
is  the  other  indissolubly  coimected  with  our  intellectual  nature.  Let  me  explain: 
The  necessary  condition  of  any  evolution  is  a  struggle  with  an  apparently  inimical 
environment.  For  example,  the  end  and  goal,  tno  significance,  the  only  raison 
d'etre,  of  organic  evolution  in  general  is  the  achievement  of  a  rational  being — 
man.  The  necessary  condition  of  that  achievement  was  the  struggle  with  what 
seemed  at  every  stage  an  inimical — i.  e. ,  evil — environment.  But  looking  back  over 
the  course  in  the  lit<ht  of  its  glorious  result — the  achievement  of  man — we  at  once 
see  that  what  seemed  evil  is  really  good.  Now,  it  is  equally  the  same  with  human 
evolution  in  relation  to  physical  e\il.  The  goal  and  end,  the  raison  d'etre,  of 
social  progress  is  the  achievement  of  the  ideal  man,  both  in  knowledge  and  char- 
acter. But  the  attainment  of  i)erfect  knowledge  is  impossible  except  in  the 
presence  of  what  seems  at  every  state  an  evil  environment,  and  by  conflict  with 
it.  But  evidently  such  an  environment  is  evil  (mly  through  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Evil  is  therefore  the  necessary  spur  that  goads  us  on  to  increase  of 
knowledge.  We  are  but  foolish  little  children  at  school.  Nature,  our  school- 
mistress, chastises  us  relentlessly  until  we  get  our  lessons.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  without  this  scourge  of  evil  humanity  would  never  have  emerged  out  of 
animality,  or,  having  emerged,  would  never  have  emerged  beyond  the  lowest 
stages.  It  is  also  evident  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  would 
remove  every  physical  evil.  Looking  back  over  the  course,  then,  from  the  ele- 
vated plane  or  perfect  knowledge,  and  perceiving  that  the  attainment  of  that 
plane  was  conditioned  on  the  existence  of  evil — on  punishment  for  ignorance — 
shall  wo  any  longer  call  it  evil?    Is  it  not  goo<l  in  disguise? 

But  it  may  ]>e  answered,  **  Yes,  this  is  all  true,  if  we  accept  evolution  by  strug- 
gle as  a  necessary  process:  but  why  may  not  that  same  result  have  been  attained 
m  some  less  expensive  and  distressing  way?"  I  answer,  because,  as  already  seen, 
no  other  process  is  conceivable  that  would  result  in  a  moral  being;  and  the 
achievement  of  such  a  being  is  the  purpose  of  all  evolution.  One  law,  one  process, 
one  meaning  and  purpose,  runs  through  all  evolution,  and  that  puri>ose  is  only 
revealed  at  the  end.  As,  in  biology,  the  laws  of  form  and  structure  are  best  studied 
in  the  lowest  organisms,  where  these  are  simplest,  but  those  of  function  are  studied 
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best  in  the  highest  organisms,  becanse  only  there  clearly  expressed,  jnst  so  the^ 
laws  of  process  in  evolntion  are  best  understood  in  its  lower  and  simpler  stages; 
but  the  end,  the  pnrpose  and  meaning  of  the  whole  process  from  the  beginnings 
is  not  fully  declared  until  the  end.  That  end  is  the  achievement  of  a  moral  being;. 
a  moral  being  without  struggle  with  evil  is  impossible  because  a  contradiction  in. 
terms;  and  the  same  law  must  run  throughout.    *    *    * 

The  effect  produced  by  this  remarkable  address  was  very  powerful.  It  could 
not  be  said  to  be  a  demonstration  in  the  strictly  logical  sense,  but  those  who- 
heard  him  felt  that  he  had  reached  out  into  the  outer  twilight,  beyond  the  day- 
light of  reason,  and  had  grasi)ed  something  more  than  a  shadow.  His  character-^ 
ifitic  power  to  produce  this  effect,  in  handling  a  difficult  subject,  was,  no  doubt^ 
due  to  his  genius  for  reasoning  by  analogy.  This  is  commonly  admitted  to  be- 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  methods  of  reasoning.  But  this  has  always  seemed  to- 
me to  be  only  another  way  of  saying  that  only  a  man  of  genius  is  able  to  discover 
the  true  analogy  among  the  thousand  seeming  analogies  that  trap  the  ordinary^ 
mortal.  Many  of  the  greatest  of  scientific  discoveries  have  been  made  by  dis- 
covering true  analogies,  even  when  it  was  afterwards  necessary  to  corroborate, 
them  by  the  logic  of  mathematics.  It  was  in  this  method  of  reasoning  by  analogy^ 
that  Professor  Le  Conte  was  strongest.  His  long  habit  of  comparative  study  in: 
zoology,  botany,  and  geology  had  educated  a  faculty  naturally  very  strong  in 
him  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  And  the  sldll  with  which  he  used  it 
aroused  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  It  enabled  him  to  bring  out  the 
common  ideas  in  apparently  conflicting  theories  and  to  show  that  these  conflict- 
ing views  were  often  only  partial  views  of  the  same  truth  which  could  be  wholly^ 
grasi)ed  only  by  combining  them.  No  one  could  be  associated  with  him  in  the^ 
class  room  without  being  ever  afterwards  conscious  of  a  wider  and  a  more  gener- 
ous outlook. 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

CELEBRATION. 

[The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University* 
and  the  inauguration  of  Ira  Remscn,  LL.  D.,  as  president  of  the  university  took  place  Februarys 
22  and  23, 1902.  In  view  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  events  mentioned,  the  occasion  was  made- 
more  than  usually  imposing.  The  large  number  of  delegates  that  attended,  representing  the- 
princix)al  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  testified  to  the  deep  and 
widespread  interest  felt  in  the  proceedings.  The  following  extracts  from  the  addressee, 
delivered  on  the  occasion  are  here  reprinted.] 

[From  the  address  of  President  Emeritus  Daniel  C.  Gilman.] 

*  *  *  As  religion,  the  relation  of  the  finite  man  to  the  Infinite,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  human  concerns,  I  begin  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
universities  toward  faith  and  knowledge.  The  earliest  universities  of  Europe 
were  either  founded  by  the  church  or  by  the  state.  Whatever  their  origin,  they 
were  under  the  control,  to  a  large  extent,  of  ecclesiastical  authorities.  These  tra- 
ditions came  to  our  country,  and  the  original  colleges  were  founded  by  learned 
and  godly  men,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Later  came 
the  State  universities,  and  later  still  the  private  foundations  like  that  in  which 
we  are  concerned.  Gradually,  among  the  Protestants,  laymen  have  come  to  hold 
the  chief  positions  of  authority  formerly  held  by  the  clergy.  The  official  control^ 
however,  is  less  interesting  at  this  moment  than  the  attitude  of  universities 
toward  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  To-day ,  happily ,  apprehensions  are  not  felt 
to  any  great  extent  respecting  the  advancement  of  science.  It  is  more  and  more 
clearly  seen  that  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  by  which  tlie  universe  is  governed, 
extending  from  the  invisible  rays  of  the  celestial  world  to  the  most  minute  mani* 
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festations  of  organic  life,  reveal  one  plan,  one  purpose,  one  supreme  sovereignty- 
far  transcending  the  highest  conceptions  to  which  the  hniiian  mind  can  attain 
respecting  this  sovereign  and  Infinite  Power.  Sectarian  supremacy  and  theolog- 
ical differences  have  dwindled  therefore  to  insignificance  in  institutions  where 
the  supreme  desire  is  to  unrlerstjind  the  world  in  wliich  we  are  i)laced  and  to 
develop  the  ahlest  intellects  ol  oacth  generation,  sul)servient  to  the  primeval 
injunction,  *'  Replenish  the  e^rth  and  sulxluo  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  ov(?r  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  eartli.'*  Notwithstanding  these  words,  the  new  biology — that  is,  the 
study  of  living  creatures— encountered  i>eculiar  pre.in<lices  and  opposition.  It  was 
the  old  story  over  again.  Gef>logy,  early  in  the  century,  had  In^en  violently 
attacked;  astronomy,  in  preWous  conturios,  met  its  hitter  ox>pon<.'iits;  higher  criti- 
cism is  now  dre:i(le<l.  Yet  quickly  and  patiently  the  investigator  has  prosecuted 
and  will  contiimo  his  search  for  tlu'  tnith,  heedless  <)f  consequences,  assured  by 
the  Mast^ir's  words — *'  the  truth  sliall  make  you  fr<:^\" 

Still  the  work  gcK»s  on.  Sci<?nce  is  rec<  jgnized  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Evo- 
lution is  regarded  by  many  theologians  as  confmuing  the  strictest  dtx;trinesof 
predestination.  Tlie  propositions  wliich  were  s«)  objectionable  thirty  years  ago 
are  now  received  with  as  little  alarm  as  the  i)roiH>sitious  of  Euclid.  There  are 
mathematicians  who  do  not  regard  tin*  Euclidean  geometry  as  tlio  l)est  mode  of 
presenting  certain  mathemati<-al  truths,  and  there  are  also  naturalists  who  will 
not  accept  the  doctrint^s  of  Darwin,  without  limitati(  ii  or  mo<lification,  but  nobody 
thinks  of  fighting  over  the  utterances  of  either  of  tliesi^  i>lnlos«»phers.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  our  times  that  devout  men,  devoted 
to  scientific  study,  see  no  conflict  between  their  njligious  faith  and  their  sciontifio 
knowledge.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  the  realm  of  Knowledge  extends  the  reign  of 
Faith,  though  restricted,  remains?  Is  it  not  true  that  Science  t')-(1ay  is  as  far 
from  demonstrating  certain  great  propositions,  wliich  in  the  depths  of  our  souls 
we  all  believe,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Grtn^k  pliilosophers?  This  university, 
at  the  outset,  assumed  thy  position  of  a  fearless  and  dt*termine<l  investigator  of 
nature.  It  carried  on  its  work  vnth  quiet,  reverent,  and  unobtrusive  recognition 
of  the  immanence  of  divine  power — of  the  ^fajesty,  Dominion,  and  Might,  known 
to  men  by  many  names,  revered  by  us  in  the  words  that  we  learned  from  our 
mothei-s'  lips.  Almighty  Grxl.  the  Father  Everlasting. 

Another  danger,  thirty  years  ago.  was  that  of  contiict  between  the  a<lvocatesof 
classical  and  scientific  study.  For  many  centuries  Greek  and  Latin  were  supreme 
in  the  faculty  of  liberal  arts,  enforced  and  strengthened  >)y  metaphysics  and  math- 
ematics. During  the  last  half  century .  i)hysical  and  natural  sciences  have  (rlaimed 
an  equal  rank.  Tlie  i)romoti(m  lias  not  t»eeii  yielded  without  a  struggle,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  in  this  place  no  conflict  has  arisen.  Amcmg  us,  one 
degree,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  is  given  alike  to  the  students  of  the  Humanities 
and  the  students  of  Nature,  and  the  degree  of  Doct^>r  of  Philosophy  may  l>e  won 
by  advanced  work  in  the  nu'^st  remote  languages  of  the  i>ast  or  in  the  most  rtKrent 
developments  of  biology  and  physics.  Two  illustrious  teaclh-rs  were  the  oldest 
members  of  the  original  faculty— one  <.>f  tliem  universiilly  recognized  as  among 
the  foremost  geometricians  of  tlie  world,  the  other  renowned  tor  hisacquaintiince 
with  the  masters  of  thought  in  many  tongues,  and  especially  for  his  apprec^iation 
of  the  writers  of  ancient  Greeci>,  upon  whose  example  all  luodeni  literature  is 
based. 

Our  fathers  8j>oke  of  '*  church  and  state,"'  and  we  but  re^H-at  their  ideas  when 
we  say  that  universities  are  the  promoters  ot  i)ure  religion  and  \^'ise  govenmient. 
This  university  has  not  been  identified  with  j)olitical  partisanshii) — though  its  mem- 
bers, like  all  i>atriots,  have  held  and  exi>ress<^'d  their  opinions  ui)on  cuirent  questions, 
local  and  national.    Never  have  the  political  views  of  any  teacher  heli>ed  or  hindered 
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his  preferment,  nor  have  I  any  idea  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  party  classifi- 
cation of  onr  staff.  This,  however,  may  be  claimed.  The  stndy  of  politics,  in  the 
sense  of  Freeman,  **  History  is  past  politics  and  politics  present  history,"  has  been 
diligently  promoted.  The  principles  of  Roman  law,  international  arbitration ,  juris- 
prudence, economics,  and  institutional  history  have  here  been  set  forth  and  incul- 
cated, so  that  in  every  peiTt  of  the  land  we  can  jwint  to  our  graduates  as  the  wise 
interpreters  of  i)olitical  history,  the  strong  promoters  of  democratic  institutions, 
the  firm  believers  in  the  merit  system  of  appointments  and  in  local  self-government. 

A  phrase  which  has  lately  been  in  vogue  is  original  research.  Like  all  other  new 
terms,  it  is  often  misapplied,  often  misunderstood.  It  may  be  the  highest  occu- 
I>ation  of  the  human  mind.  It  may  be  ihe  most  insignificant.  A  few  words  may 
therefore  be  requisite  to  explain  our  acceptance  of  this  word.  When  this  univer- 
sity began,  it  was  a  conmion  complaint,  still  uttered  in  many  places,  that  the 
ablest  teachers  were  absorbed  in  routine  and  were  forced  to  spend  their  strength 
in  the  discipline  of  tyros,  so  that  they  had  no  time  for  carrjring  forward  their 
studies  or  for  adding  to  human  knowledge.  Here  the  x>osition  was  taken  at  the 
outset  that  the  chief  professors  should  have  ample  time  to  carry  on  the  higher 
work  for  which  they  had  shown  themselves  qualified,  and  also  that  younger  men, 
as  they  gave  evidence  of  uncommon  qualities,  should  likewise  be  encouraged  to 
devote  themselves  to  study.  Even  those  who  were  candidates  for  degrees  were 
taught  what  was  meant  by  profitable  investigation.  They  were  shown  how  to 
discover  the  limits  of  the  known;  how  to  extend,  even  by  minute  accretions,  the 
realm  of  knowledge;  how  to  cooperate  with  other  men  in  the  prosecution  of 
inquiry,  and  how  to  record,  in  exact  language  and  on  the  printed  page,  the  results 
attained.  Investigation  has  thus  been  among  us  the  duty  of  every  leading  pro- 
fessor, and  he  hjis  been  the  guide  and  inspirer  of  fellows  and  pupils,  whose  work 
may  not  bear  his  name,  but  whose  results  are  truly  products  of  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  which  he  has  freely  bestowed. 

The  complaint  was  often  heard  in  the  early  seventies  that  no  provision  was 
made  in  this  country  for  x>ost-graduate  work  except  in  the  three  professional 
schools.  Accordingly,  a  sj'stem  of  fellowshijw,  of  scholarships,  and  of  other  pro- 
visions for  advanced  study  was  established  here,  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  country  at  that  time  that  its  provisions  have  been  widely  copied  in  other 
places.  It  now  seems  as  if  there  was  danger  of  rivalry  in  the  solicitation  of  stu- 
dents, which  is  certainly  unworthy,  and  there  is  danger  also  that  too  many  men 
will  receive  stipendiary  encouragement  tt:)  prepare  themselves  for  positions  they 
can  never  attsiin.  In  the  early  days  of  the  French  Academy,  when  a  seat  in  that 
body  was  a  very  great  prize,  a  certain  young  man  was  told  to  wait  until  he  was 
older,  and  the  remark  was  added  that  in  order  to  secure  good  speed  from  horses  a 
basket  of  oats  should  always  bo  tied  to  the  front  of  the  carriage  pole  as  a  constant 
incitement.  It  would  indeed  be  a  misfortune  if  a  system  of  fellowships  should  be 
open  to  this  objection.  Nevertheless,  whoever  scans  our  register  of  Fellows  will 
discover  that  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  of  the  younger  generation 
have  here  received  encouragement  and  aid. 

When  this  university  began,  the  opportunities  for  scientific  publication  in  this 
country  were  very  meager.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  was  the  chief 
reix)8itory  for  short  and  current  papers.  The  memoirs  of  a  few  learned  societies 
came  out  at  slow  intervals  and  coulij  not  be  freely  oi)ened  to  investigators.  This 
university  in  the  face  of  obvious  objection  determined  to  establish  certain  journals 
which  might  be  the  means  of  communication  between  the  scholars  of  this  country 
and  those  abroad.  Three  journals  were  soon  commenced:  The  American  Journal 
of  Mathematics;  the  American  Journal  of  Philology;  the  American  Chemical 
Journal.  Remember  that  these  were  *' American  "  journals  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  open  to  all  the  scholars  of  the  country.    Other  x)eriodicals  came  afterwards, 
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devoted  to  history  and  politics,  to  biology,  to  modem  languages,  to  exx)erimental 
medicine,  and  to  anatomy,.  Moderate  appropriations  were  mnde  to  foreign 
jonmals  of  great  imjwrtanco  which  lacked  8npiK)rt,  the  English  Jonmal  of  Phys- 
iology and  the  German  Jonmal  of  Assyriology.  Nor  were  the  appropriations  of 
the  tmstees  restricted  to  i)eriodical  literature.  Generous  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  publication  of  imjwrtant  treatises,  like  the  researches  of  Dr.  Brooks 
ni)on  salpa;  to  the  physiological  papers  of  Dr.  Martin;  to  the  studies  in  log^c  of 
Mr.  Poircc  and  his  followers;  to  Professor  Rowland's  magnificent  photographs  of 
the  solar  spectrum;  to  the  printing  of  a  facsimile  of  the  earliest  Christian  docu- 
ment after  the  times  of  the  Apostles;  and  recently,  with  the  oooi)eration  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  to  the  exact  reproduction  by  Dr.  Bloomfield  of  a  unique 
manuscript  which  has  an  imjwrtant  bearing  upon  comparative  philology. 

I  am  not  without  apprehensions  that  our  example  to  the  country  has  been  infe- 
licitous, not  less  than  thirty  institutions  l^eing  known  to  me  which  are  now  engaged 
in  the  work  of  publication.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
scholars  to  find  out  and  make  use  of  many  imi>ortant  memoirs,  which  are  thus 
hidden  away.  One  of  the  problems  for  the  next  generation  to  solve  is  the  proper 
mode  of  encouraging  the  publication  of  scientific  treatises. 

I  can  not  enumerate  the  works  of  scholarship  which  have  been  published  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  university  by  those  connected  with  it— studies  in  Greek  syntax, 
in  mathematics,  in  history,  in  chemistry,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  in  economics, 
in  pathology,  and  in  many  other  branches.  The  administration  now  closing  can 
have  no  monument  more  enduring  than  the  great  mass  of  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge, which  are  gathered  like  the  cairn  of  bowlders  and  iKjbbles  which  commemo- 
rates in  Cracow  the  burial  plac»e  of  Kosciusko,  a  bibliothecal  cairn,  in  the  office  of 
the  trustees,  to  remind  every  officer  and  every  visitor  of  our  productivity  in 
science  and  letters. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  noblest  work  in  which  we  have  engaged 
is  the  advancement  of  medical  education  and  science.  Several  agencies  have  been 
favorable.  The  munificence  of  the  founder  established  a  hospital  which  was 
recognized  as  soon  as  it  was  opened  as  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  Christendom. 
He  directed  that  when  completed  it  sliould  1x3  a  part  of  the  university,  and, 
accordingly,  when  the  time  came  for  organizing  a  medical  and  surgical  staff  the 
principal  professors  were  simultaneously  api^ointed  to  the  chairs  of  one  institution, 
to  the  clinics  of  the  other.  They  were  to  be  constantly  cxerciseil  in  the  relief  of 
suffering  and  in  the  education  of  youth.  For  the  lack  of  the  requisite  funds  the 
university  at  first  provided  only  for  instruction  in  those  scientific  branches  which 
underlie  the  science  of  medicine.  At  length  the  organization  of  the  school  of 
medicine  was  made  possible  by  a  very  large  gift  of  money  received  from  a  lady  of 
Baltimore  who  was  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  medical  scienc-e,  and  eager 
to  see  that  they  were  met.  By  her  munificence  the  university  was  enabled  to 
organize  and  maintain  that  great  department  which  now  reflects  so  much  honor 
njjon  this  city,  and  which  does  so  much  by  example,  by  publication,  by  systematic 
instruction,  and  by  investigation  to  carry  forward  those  varied  sciences,  anatomy, 
physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  pharmacy,  pathology,  and  the  various 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  university 
the  generous  donor  made  it  a  condition  of  her  gift  that  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  should  l)e  those  only  who  had  taken  a  baccalaureate  degree 
base<l  ui)on  a  prolonged  study  of  science  and  the  modern  languages. 

A  four  years'  course  of  study  was  also  prescril>ed  and  women  were  admitted  to 
the  classes  upon  the  siime  terms  as  men.  The  liberal  and  antecedent  aid  of 
women  throughout  the  country  in  the  promotion  of  these  i^lans  is  commemorated 
by  a  building  inscribed  **  Tlie  women's  fund  memorial  building."  The  excellent 
laboratory  facilities,  the  clinical  opportunities,  the  organization  of  a  training 
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school  for  nurses,  and  especially  the  ability  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons';  haye 
excited  abundant  emulation  and  imitation  in  other  parts  of  the  country — a  won- 
derful gain  to  humanity.  It  is  more  and  more  Apparent  among  us  that  a  medical 
school  should  be  a  part  of  a  uniyersity  and  closely  af&liated  with  a  h<fepital.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  the  right  kind  of  preliminary  training  should  be  antecedent  to 
medical  studies. 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  friends  from  a  distance  as  I  now  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  identify  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity with  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Such  a  hospital  and  such  medical  advisers  as  I  have  referred  to  are  not  the  only 
benefits  of  our  foundation.  The  journals  which  carry  the  name  of  Baltimore  to 
every  learned  society  in  the  world  are  a  minor  but  serviceable  advantage.  The 
promotion  of  sanitary  reform  is  noteworthy,  the  study  of  taxation  and  in  general 
of  municipal  conditions,  the  purification  of  the  local  supply  of  water,  the  advance- 
ment of  public  education  by  courses  of  instruction  offered  to  teachers,  diligent 
attention  to  the  duties  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  these  are  among  the  services 
which  the  faculty  have  rendered  to  the  city  of  their  homes.  Their  efforts  are  not 
restricted  to  the  city.  A  prolonged  scientific  study  of  the  oyster,  its  life  history, 
and  the  influences  which  help  or  hinder  its  production,  is  a  valuable  contribution. 
The  establishment  of  a  meteorological  service  throughout  the  State  in  connection 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  is  also  important.  Not  less  so  is 
the  geological  survey  of  Maryland,  organized  with  the  cooi)eration  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
State,  exact  maps,  the  improvement  of  highways,  and  the  study  of  water  supplies, 
of  conditions  favorable  to  agriculture,  and  of  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  within 
this  region.  To  the  efficiency  of  these  agencies  it  is  no  doubt  due  that  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  twice  contributed  to  the  general  fund  of  the  university. 

Nor  have  our  studies  been  merely  local.  The  biological  laboratory,  the  first 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  has  carried  forward  for  many  years  the 
study  of  marine  life  at  various  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  has  published  many 
important  memoirs,  while  it  has  trained  many  able  investigators  now  at  work  in 
every  part  of  the  land.  Exi)erimental  psychology  was  here  introduced.  Bacte- 
riology early  found  a  home  among  us.  The  contributions  to  chemistry  have  been 
numerous  and  important.  Here  was  the  cradle  of  saccharine,  that  widely  diffused 
and  invaluable  concentration  of  sweetness,  whose  manufacturers  unfortunately  do 
not  acknowledge  the  source  to  which  it  is  due.  In  the  physical  laboratory  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  three  fundamental  subjects — the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  the  exact  value  of  the  standard  ohm,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  For  many  years  this  place  was  the  chief  seat  in  this  country 
for  pure  and  advianced  mathematics.  The  study  of  languages  and  literature, 
oriental,  classical,  and  modem,  has  been  assiduously  promoted.  Where  has  the 
Bible  received  more  attention  than  is  given  to  it  in  our  Semitic  department? 
Where  the  study  of  ancient  civilization  in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine? 
Where  did  the  Romance  languages  in  their  philological  aspect  first  receive  atten- 
tion? To  American  and  institutional  history  persistent  study  has  been  given. 
Of  noteworthy  significance  also  are  the  theses  required  of  those  who  are  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  must  be  printed  before  the  candi- 
date is  entitled  to  all  the  honors  of  the  degree.     »    *    * 

[From  tho  address  of  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Cliicago.] 

We  are  celebrating,  in  these  days,  not  only  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  magnifi- 
cent work  by  a  great  university — we  are  celebrating  also  the  close  of  the  first 
period  of  university  education  in  these  United  States.  ^ 
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-  During  this  first  period  the  university  idea  has  been  introduced  and  established. 
Nor  does  the  time  within  which  this  has  taken  place  date  far  back.  There  were 
no  universities  in  this  country  before  the  war.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  large 
colleges.  But  within  thirty  years  institutions  have  come  into  existence,  pcjs- 
sessing  not  only  the  name  but  the  character  of  universities,  and  old  institutions 
have  changed  not  only  their  character  but  their  names.  In  other  words,  the 
university  idea  has.  beyond  question,  established  itself  upon  a  strong  foundation. 

(2)  The  first  ixjriod  has  seen  the  substantial  beginning  of  a  differentiation 
between  the  college  and  the  university.  Some  universities,  which  include  also 
college  work,  are  drawing  a  sharp  lino  between  the  two.  Some  colleges  are  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  their  future  usefulness  depends  upon  their  remaining  col- 
leges, rather  than  upon  making  an  effort  to  become  universities.  There  are  still 
some  institutions  in  which  this  distinction  is  not  apprec^iat^ed;  that  is,  institutions 
in  which  the  college  work  is  conducted  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  university  work,  or 
in  which  the  university  work  is  conducted  as  if  it  were  still  work  of  a  college 
character.  But  the  separation  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  could  be  ex]>ected,  per- 
haps even  more  rapidly  than  could  be  desired,  and  it  is  a  change  full  of  signifi- 
cance for  the  future  of  university  education. 

(3)  This  first  ixjriod  has  seen  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  recognition  given  the 
work  of  research  and  investigation.  The  professor  of  former  times  had  Uttlo  or 
no  opportunity  for  any  work  aside  from  teaching.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
most  of  our  institutions  too  much  lecture  work  is  still  required  of  certain  men 
who  have  shown  special  skill  in  research.  But  how  different  is  the  situation 
to-day  in  comparison  with  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
if  he  were  living  io-ilay^  would  not  be  comiK'lled  to  teach  French  and  German  to 
engineering  students  in  order  to  eke  out  a  livelihotni. 

The  spirit  of  research,  once  hardly  recognized  in  our  higher  educational  work, 
is  now  the  controlling  spirit,  and  opportimities  for  its  cultivation  abound  on  every 
side. 

(4)  In  its  very  last  days  this  first  period  has  seen  tangible  evidence  that  a  new 
period,  a  second  period,  is  being  ushered  in:  for  wliat  other  interpretation  than 
this  may  be  suggested  for  the  remarkable  things  that  have  recently  taken  place? 
With  the  many  millions  of  dollars  given  directly  for  res«oarch  and  higher  educa- 
tion; with  the  new  foundations  which  have  recently  come  into  being  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  and  on  th<,'  Pacific  coast;  with  the  results 
already  obtiiined  in  the  several  lines  of  research  and  investigation  by  uiuversity 
men  whose  names  have  b.x'ome  famous  for  the  wt)rk  tliey  liave  accomplished; 
with  the  maturity  that  comes  from  many  years  devott'd  to  tlio  hirjliest  educational 
ideals,  as  witnessed  by  the  splendid  hist<jry  of  this  university,  surely  thei-o  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  Far  Wcjst  we  are  i>re- 
paring  to  enter  uiKm  a  new  period  in  the  development  of  uiiivorsiiy  education. 

That  this  is  a  common  belief,  it  seems  to  me,  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  within 
two  years  the  leading  universities  in  the  country — fourttt»u  in  nnnilxT — have 
joined  themselves  as  institutions  in  an  association  for  the  study  and  consideration 
of  problems  which  concern  university  as  distinguished  fnau  C'>llegi»  work. 

It  would  Ix)  interesting,  if  one  had  time  and  ability  to  jxTforni  the  task  accept- 
ably, to  consider  in  a  prophetic  way  what  perhaps  this  new  period  on  which  we 
now  enter  A\'ill  proiluce.     Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  a  sent^'uce  or  two. 

( I )  It  will  see  still  greater  development.  Up  to  tliis  time  we  h;ive  known  what 
could  be  done  by  a  university  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  $1 .0<x),000  or  so.  In 
this  next  period  there  will  be  institutions  which  will  have  $10,(HK),()00  with  which 
to  conduct  a  year's  work.  This  will  mean  not  m«?rely  growth,  but  in  a  large 
measure  reorganization;  at  all  events,  organization  on  new  lines. 

(3)  The  new  i>eriod  will  see  still  greater  differeut^ition;  the  higher  work  of  the 
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university  will  be  separated  more  clearly  from  the  lower  work  of  the  college; 
many  colleges  will  nnilertake  to  do  work  of  a  more  distinctly  college  character 
than  that  which  they  are  now  doing,  and  many  high  schools  will  rise  to  the 
grade  and  dignity  of  colleges.  But  further,  institutions  will  distribute  the  work 
of  higher  education,  some  undertaking  work  in  one  group  of  dex>artmeuts,  some 
work  in  another  group.  Only  a  few  institutions  will  endeavor  to  cover  the  entire 
ground.    The  principle  of  specialization  will  b<3  applied  to  institutions. 

(:])  In  the  new  period  the  United  States  will  receive  proper  recognition  for 
university  work,  and,  while  American  students,  it  is  hoped,  will  always  find 
it  advantageous  to 'visit  Europe,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  students  of 
European  countries  will  take  up  residence  in  our  Ameri(;an  universities. 

(4)  The  new  period  will  see  an  intermingling  of  university  work  and  university 
ideals  in  all  the  various  activities  of  our  national  life;  in  the  business  world,  in 
the  political  world,  and  in  the  literary  world.  The  old  idea  of  separation  from 
the  world  at  large  is  fast  disappearing,  and  the  new  day  has  already  dawned  in 
which  the  university  is  to  do  notable  work  in  fields  hitherto  almost  unknown 
and  by  methods  hitherto  almost  untried. 

In  all  this  change  which  has  come  about  in  thirty  years  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  been  the  principal  factor.  The  ideals  of  its  founders,  the  contri- 
butions of  its  professors,  and  the  work  of  its  alumni  have  constituted  the  i>rinci- 
pal  agency  which  has  brought  about  this  wonderful  growth. 

During  the  first  period  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  lias  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  American  university  world,  and  to  its  achievements  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  fact  that  we  may  now  enter  upon  a  higher  mission.     *    ♦    » 

[From  tho  inaut^mil  uddresw  of  President  Remsen.] 

*  *  *  The  American  university  as  distinguished  from  the  college  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  product  of  evolution  or  of  creation.  Being  young,  its  character 
is  not  fully  develojied,  and  we  can  only  si)eculate  in  regard  to  its  future.  On  an 
oc(!asion  of  this  kind,  when  one. of  the  young  universities  of  the  country  is  cele- 
brating in  a  quiet  way  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  fountlation,  and  when 
a  new  i)residing  officer  makes  his  first  appearance  before  a  large  assembly,  it 
seems  fitting  that  he  upon  whom  has  been  placed  the  responsibility  of  guiding  for 
the  present  the  affairs  of  the  university  should  take  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  giving  eri)ression  to  a  few  thoughts  that  suggest  themselves  when  one  begins 
to  reflecrt  upon  the  significance  of  the  university  movement  in  this  country. 
Every  one  at  all  ac(iuainte<l  with  educational  matters  knows  thjit  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  university  from  the  college  is  th(i  most  characteristic  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  during  the  past  (juartt^r  century.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  ask  ourselves,  What  dcx's  tliis  tendency  mean?  Whither  is  the  movement 
likely  to  carry  us? 

While  from  the  l>eginning  the  authorities  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  have 
maintained  a  collegiate  <lei)artment  as  well  as  a  graduate  or  university  depart- 
ment, and  have  endeavored  to  maketliis  as  efficient  as  possible  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  subjects  that  i)resent  themselves  in  connection  with  this  branch 
of  our  work  are  so  familiar  and  have  been  so  much  discussed  that  I  can  pass  over 
them  now  without  danger  of  giving  the  improssitm  that  we  consider  these  sub- 
jects of  less  importance  than  those  more  directly  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
university.  At  all  events,  in  what  I  shall  have  to  siiy  I  propose  to  confine  myself 
to  the  latter. 

The  idea  that  a  student  who  has  completed  a  college  course  has  something  yet 
to  learn,  if  he  ch(x>ses  the  career  of  a  teacher  or  scholar,  does  not  appear  until 
quite  recently  to  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  educational  interests  of  our  country.     Perhaps  it  would  l)e  Ixjtter  to  put  it  i^ 
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this  way:  They  do  not  appear  to  have  thonght  it  worth  while  to  make  provision 
in  the  system  for  those  who  wanted  more  than  the  college  gave.  The  college  has 
for  its  object  the  imjwrtant  work  of  training  stndentsfor  the  dn ties  of  citizenship, 
not  primarily  the  dnties  of  scholarship;  and  no  one  doubts  that  in  the  main  they 
have  done  their  work  well.  Nor  does  anyone  donbt  that  whatever  may  come 
the  college  has  a  leading  part  to  play  in  this  country.  Collegiate  work  by  its 
very  nature  necessarily  appeals  to  a  much  larger  number  than  university  work. 
But  <*ollege  work  requires  no  apologist  nor  defender.  It  appeals  strongly  to  the 
American  i>eople,  and  it  is  "vrell  that  it  is  so.  The  college  is  in  no  danger  of  anni- 
hilation, though  the  indications  are  that  it  will  undergo  important  modifications 
in  the  futui-e  as  it  has  in  the  i>ast.  Upon  this  subject  much  might  be  said,  and  I 
feel  strongly  tempted  to  enlarge  VL\you  it,  notwithstanding  the  intention  already 
expressed  of  confining  myself  to  problems  more  directly  connected  with  the  xmi- 
versity  proper. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  college  problem  that  is  so  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  university  that  I  can  not  avoid  some  reference  to  it.  There  is  a 
markeil  and  rapidly  growing  tendency  to  make  college  work  the  basis  of  the  work 
in  professional  schools.  As  is  well  known,  some  of  our  medical  schools  now 
require  a  college  degree  for  admission.  The  average  age  of  graduation  from  our 
leading  colleges  is  so  high  that  the  students  can  not  begin  their  profe.ssional 
courses  until  they  are  from  23  to  23  years  of  age  on  the  average.  Then,  too,  the 
length  of  the  professional  courses  is  greater  than  it  formerly  was,  so  that  some 
of  the  best  years  of  life  are  taken  up  in  preparatory  work.  One  thing  seems  to 
admit  of  no  denial,  and  that  is  that  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  students  from  begin- 
ning their  professional  studies  or  their  work  in  business  life  until  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  22  or  23  our  present  system  is  seriously  defective.  The  defect  is  one 
that  must  bo  remedied.  Various  efforts  are  now  being  made  looking  to  imjirove- 
ment,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  the  problem  will  l)o  solved. 

In  this  country  the  name  university  in  the  new  sense  is  frequently  applied  to 
one  department,  and  that  is  the  philosophical  dei>artment.  This  has  to  deal  with 
philology,  philosophy,  history,  economics,  mathematics,  physics,  geology,  chemis- 
try, etc.;  in  short,  it  comprises  all  branches  that  do  not  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  work  of  the  departments  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  A  fully  developed 
university,  to  be  sure,  includes  at  least  four  departments— tlie  medical,  the  legal, 
the  thei)logical,  and  the  philosophical;  or,  in  other  words,  the  university  faculty 
comprises  faculties  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  theology,  and  of  philosophy. 

The  new  thing  in  educational  work  in  this  country  is  the  philosophical  f iiculty 
of  our  imiversities. 

This  meets  the  needs  of  those  students  who,  having  completed  the  college 
course,  and  having,  therefore,  had  a  good  general  training  that  fits  them  for  more 
advanced  study,  wish  to  go  forward  in  the  paths  of  learning,  and,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  possible,  to  become  masters  of  some  special  branch.  Most  of  these  stu- 
dents are  preparing  to  teach  in  colleges  and  elsewhere,  so  that  the  philosophical 
department  of  the  university  is  to-day  a  professional  school  just  as  much  as  the 
medical  or  legal  dei)artment.  On  the  completion  of  the  college  course  the  stu- 
dent holds  the  same  relation  to  the  i)hilosophical  department  of  the  university  as 
to  the  other  departments  or  to  the  professional  schools;  and  the  age  question  is 
fully  as  important  in  the  case  of  the  student  in  the  philosophical  faculty  as  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  professional  schools.  Now,  if  it  be  conceded 
that  the  training  of  specialists — not  necessarily  narrow  specialists,  but  necessarily 
those  who  are  thoroughly  grounde<l  in  some  one  subject— I  say,  if  it  be  conceded 
that  the  training  of  si)ecialists  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  highest  scholar- 
ship, then  by  advancing  the  age  of  graduation  from  our  colleges  we  are  interfer- 
ing with  the  development  of  scholarship  in  the  highest  sense,  because  the  greater 
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the  age  of  graduation  from  the  colleges  the  less  will  these  graduates  be  inclined, 
or  be  able,  to  take  np  the  advanced  work  that  is  essential  to  convert  them  into 
scholars.  But  let  me  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  by  the  safe  predic- 
tion that  the  time  will  come  when  the  work  of  our  colleges  will  be  adjusted  to  the 
work  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  university,  so  that  the  passage  from  the  one  to 
the  other  will  not  involve  something  unnatural— either  hardship  to  the  student, 
or  a  telescoping  of  college  and  university,  which  now,  on  the  whole,  furnishes  the 
best  way  out  of  the  existing  diflSculty. 

I  have  said  that  the  new  thing  in  educational  work  in  this  country  is  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  of  our  universities.  The  growth  of  the  work  of  the  philosophical 
facult5f.  has,  however,  undoubtedly  influenced  that  of  the  other  faculties,  more 
particularly  the  medical.  Gradually  the  medical  schools — those  connected  with 
the  universities,  at  least — are  adopting  university  standards.  The  same  is  true  to 
some  extent  of  schools  of  law  and  of  theology.  So  that  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  the  great  activity  that  has  characterized  the  work  of  the  philosophical  fac- 
ulties of  our  universities  has  tended  in  no  small  measure  to  the  improvement  of 
the  work  of  our  professional  schools.  It  has  lifted  them  to  a  higher  level,  and 
that  is  a  result  that  the  world  at  large  may  congratulate  itself  upon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  connection  with  what  we  may  call  the 
development  of  the  university  idea  in  this  country  is  the  surprisingly  rapid 
increase  in  the  attendance  ujwn  the  courses  offered  by  our  philosophical  faculties 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  what  I  shall  have  to  say  I  shall  for  the  present  use 
the  term  *'  graduate  student ''  in  the  restricted  sense  which  it  has  come  to  have, 
meaning  a  college  graduate  who  is  following  courses  offered  by  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  some  university,  and  excluding,  therefore,  those  who  are  studying 
medicine,  or  law,  or  theology  in  universities. 

I  have  recently  asked  the  United  States  Conmiissioner  of  Education  to  help  me 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  many  graduate  students  were  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1850? 

3.  How  many  in  1875? 

3.  How  many  in  1900? 

The  answers  are  these: 

1.  In  1850  there  were  8  graduate  students  in  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
Of  these  3  were  enrolled  at  Harvard,  3  at  Yale,  1  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  1  at  Trinity  College. 

2.  In  1875  the  number  had  increased  to  399. 

3.  In  1900  the  number  enrolled  was  5,668. 

At  present  the  number  can  not  be  far  from  6,000. 

In  order  that  these  facts  may  be  properly  interpreted  we  should  know  how  many 
Americans  are  studying  in  foreign  universities.  The  records  show  that  in  1835 
there  were  four  American  students  in  the  philosophical  faculties  of  German  uni- 
versities; in  1860  there  were  77;  in  1880,  173;  in  1891,446;  in  1892,  383;  in  1895, 
422;  and  in  1898,  397. 

These  figures  show  clearly  that  the  increase  in  the  attendance  at  American  uni- 
versities is  not  accounted  for  by  a  falling  off  in  attendance  at  German  universities. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  show  that  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  attendance  at  German  universities,  but  rather  a  slight  decrease. 

Six  thousand  students  are,  then,  to-day  pursuing  advanced  courses  in  our 
American  universities,  while  not  longer  ago  than  1875  the  number  was  only  about 
400.  In  this  connection  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  period 
the  colleges  have  not  relaxed  in  their  requirements.  The  tendency  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction.  So  that  it  means  to-day  more  rather  than  less  than  it  did 
in  1875  to  be  a  graduate  student.     That  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  uni- 
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verwity  work  is  clear,  and  it  aeems  t'.>  be  destined  to  play  a  more  and  more  impor- 
taut  i^art  in  the  development  of  our  e<lncational  metlicKls. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  in  thi?  demand  for  university  work 
or  the  rapid  increase  in  the  attendancM.*  upon  university  cioursos?  No  Aimi>le  answer 
would  be  correct.  Probably  the  i)riucii)al  direct  cu-use  is  the  increased  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  high  »<hools,  for  teachers 
who  have  had  university  training.  The  degree  of  d<x^tor  c>f  X)hilosophy  being  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  such  training,  many  colleges  have  virtually  taken  the 
ground  tliat  none  but  Ph.  D.'s  need  apply.  This  would,  of  course,  t<?nd  directly 
Uj  in<»rea8e  the  attendance  at  the  universities.  Oiwrating  in  the  same  way  is  the 
multiplitration  of  chairs  in  the  colL^gos.  While  not  long  ago  one  man  often  taught  * 
a  nunilx?r  of  subjects,  sometimjs  related,  sometimes  nr»t,  the  college  authoritiee 
are  coining  more  and  more  to  intrust  a  single  subject  to  a  single  man.  The  old- 
fasliioned  jirofessor  who  would  t'.^;ich  any  subject  in  the  (»urriculum  with  equal 
success  is  a  thing  of  the  ixist  except  in  a  few  remote  regions.  The  uidversity- 
trainc<l  man  has  largely  taken  his  place,  and  the  universities  are  si)reatling  their 
influenct*  into  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  c^ountry  through  these  men. 

I  need  not  discuss  this  i)liase  of  the  sul^jwt  further.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
acknowledgo<l  without  argument  that  it  is  desiralde  that  our  college  faculties 
shoultl  l)e  ma<le  up  (»f  men  who  have  enjoye<l  the  lK\st  educational  a<lvantages. 
In  supplying  such  men  the  universities  are  doing  a  work  of  the  highest  value  for 
the  country.  If  nothing  else  were  Jicoomidisheil  by  our  universities  they  would 
be  worthy  of  all  the  supi)ort  they  get.  The  residts  of  their  work  in  this  direction 
are  not  as  tangible  as  tliat  of  the  work  of  the  colleges,  for  the  latter  reach  much 
larger  numlxjrs  and  in  ways  that  can  be  more  easily  followed.  But,  if  we  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  tlie  college  is  deix^ndent  upon  the  university  fc^r  its  faculty  and 
that  the  chanicttT  of  the  cM>llege  is  in  turn  dei^ndent  upon  the  character  of  its 
fatmlty,  it  will  Ik;  si'cn  that  whatever  g(K>d  may  come  from  the  college  is  to  be 
tra(*o<l  directly  to  work  done  by  the  universities.  In  order  to  keep  our  colleges  up 
to  ii  high  standard  it  is  absolut<'ly  necessarj-  tliat  our  universities  should  be  main- 
tained on  a  high  plane.  Thi-<  university  work  is  not  s<^mething  apart,  independent 
of  other  kinds  of  cducatioual  work.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  It 
aiferts  not  only  our  i-olleges,  but  our  sch(M)ls  of  all  gr;ules,  and  must,  therefore, 
hav»^  a  profound  inllnence  upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  ].r(/ve  tliis.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  tln)  statements  just 
made  are  almost  sclf-»^vid(?Tit  truths. 

But  tho  universities  aro  alsi)  doing  another  Icind  of  work  of  importance  to  the 
country.  T]n-«)Ugh  their  speci.-Uly  pn^pan^l  men  they  ar^i  doing  something  to 
enlarge  the  b;>imds  of  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  such  work  is  als'j  ])eing  done  to 
scmie  extent  in  our  colh.'ges  and  eLwwhere,  but  the  true  home  of  the  investigator 
is  the  university.  This  work  of  investigation  is  iia  imjK^rtant  tis  the  work  of 
training  men.  Wliat  does  it  mean?  All  pf arsons  ^vith  healthy  minds  appear  to 
agree  that  the  world  is  advancing  and  improving.  We  see  eviilt^nces  of  this  on 
every  side.  Those  results  tliat  appt»al  most  stnmgly  to  most  of  us  are,  perhaps, 
the  practical  disovc^rics  tlnit  contribute  8.>  mucli  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
mankind.  The^e  are  so  familiar  that  they  nwnl  not  l)e  recounted  here.  If  great 
advances  are  iH'ing  made  in  the  field  of  electricity,  in  the  field  of  medicine,  in  the 
field  of  appliCil  chemistry,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  work  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  these  advances  has  Ik^'U  done  almost  exclusively  in  the  universities. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  tracre  the  histt)ry  of  some  of  these  advances.  We  should 
find  that  in  nearly  every  (:a.se  the  beginning  can  l>e  found  in  some  umversity 
workshop  where  an  enthusiastic  professor  has  sjKjnt  his  time  prpng  into  the 
secrets  of  nature.  Rarely  does  the  discoverer  reap  the  tangible  reward  of  his 
work— that  is  to  say,  he  d(x*s  not  get  rich — but  what  of  it?    He  has  his  reward, 
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and  it  is  at  least  a  fair  qnestion  whether  his  reward  is  not  higher  than  any  that 
could  be  compnted  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  material  value  t«^  the  world  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  university  labora- 
tories can  not  be  overestimated.  New  industries  are  constantly  springing  up  on 
the  l>asis  of  such  work.  A  direct  connection  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the 
industrial  condition  of  a  country  and  the  attitude  of  the  country  toward  univer- 
sity work.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  principal  reason  why  Germany  occupies 
such  a  high  position  in  certain  branches  of  industry,  especially  those  founded  upon 
chemistry,  is  that  the  univerpities  of  Germany  have  fostered  the  work  of  investi- 
gation more  than  those  of  any  other  country.  That  great  thinker  and  investi- 
gator, Liebig,  succeeded  during  the  last  century  in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
his  cuuutrjTnen  the  imjKjrtance  of  encouraging  investigations  in  the  universities, 
and  since  that  time  the  German  lalx)ratories  of  chemistry  have  been  the  leaders 
of  the  world.  In  Germany  the  chemical  industries  have  grown  to  immense,  almost 
inconceivable,  proportions.  Meanwhile  the  corresi)onding  industries  of  Great 
Britain  have  steadily  declined.  This  subject  has  recently  been  discussed  by 
Arthur  C.  Green  in  an  address  read  before  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting 
at  Glasgow  last  summer.  The  address  has  been  republished  in  Science,  volume 
2,  page  7,  of  1902.  I  call  the  attention  especially  of  our  business  men  to  this 
address.  I  think  it  will  show  them  that  university  work  in  some  lines  at  least  is 
directly  and  closely  connected  with  the  industrial  position  of  a  country.  Si)eak- 
ing  of  the  coal-tar  industry,  the  author  of  the  paper  referred  to  says: 

In  no  other  industry  have  such  extraordinarily  rapid  changes  and  gigantic 
developments  taken  place  in  so  short  a  period — developments  in  which  the  scien- 
tific elucidation  of  abstract  problems  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  inventive 
capacity,  manufacturing  skill,  and  commercial  enterprise;  in  no  other  industry 
has  the  close  and  intimate  interrelation  of  science  and  practice  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated. 

And  further  on: 

Again,  besides  the  loss  of  material  wealth  which  the  neglect  of  the  coal-tar 
trade  has  involved  to  this  country,  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  question 
which  is  even  of  more  importance  than  the  commercial  one.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  growth  in  Germany  of  a  highly  scientific  industry  of  large  and 
far-reaching  proportion  has  reacted  with  beneficial  effect  upon  the  universities, 
and  has  tended  to  promote  scientific  thought  throughout  the  land.  By  itfl  demon- 
stration of  the  practical  importance  of  purely  theoretic  conceptions  it  has  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  How  much  such  a 
scientific  revival  is  wanted  in  oar  country  tlie  social  and  economical  history  of 
the  i)a.st  ten  years  abundantly  testifies.  For  in  the  struggle  f i>r  existence  between 
nations  tlio  battle  is  no  longer  tf)  the  strong  in  arm,  but  to  those  who  are  the 
strongest  in  knowle<lge  to  turn  the  renources  of  nature  to  the  best  account. 

What  I  want  to  make  clear  by  these  (quotations  and  references  is  that  universi- 
ties are  not  luxuries,  to  }je  enjoyed  or  not,  as  we  may  please.  They  are  necessi- 
ties.    Tlieir  work  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  national  well-being. 

But  there  is  an(.>ther  asi>oct  of  university  work  of  greater  importance  than  that 
of  wliich  I  have  spoken.  I  moan  the  intellectual  aspe<*t  in  the  highest  sense.  The 
world  is  advancing  in  other  ways  than  along  material  lines.  While,  as  I  have 
poiiitpil  out,  the  mat^'rial  interests  of  the  worhl  are  connected  with  the  intellectual 
con<lition,  tliere  are  thoughts,  there  are  ideas,  that  are  above  material  considera- 
tions, ideas  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mankind,  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  universt?,  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  to  the  development  of  thought,  to  the 
significance  of  religions.  All  these  are  of  imix>rtance,  and  the  character  of  a 
nation  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  these  ideas  are  cultivated.  There  is 
call  for  investigation  in  every  subject — in  the  various  branches  of  philology,  in 
histor>',  in  economics,  in  archaeology,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  here 
again  the  universities  furnish  the  workers  and  the  workshops. 
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There  are,  then,  deep-seated  reasons  for  encouraging  the  work  of  onr  universi- 
ties in  every  i)ossible  way.  We  can  not  afford  to  let  them  languish.  The  inter- 
ests involved  are  too  great.     The  more  clearly  this  is  recognized  the  better  for  us. 

Tlie  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  in  university  work  in  this  country 
have  brought  us  somewhat  suddenly  face  to  face  with  new  educational  problems, 
and  wo  have  not  yet  had  time  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  situation  thus  cre- 
ated. We  are  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  are  trying  to  determine  how  we 
ought  to  deal  with  our  graduate  students  in  order  to  get  the  best  results;  how,  in 
general,  to  make  the  work  as  efficient  as  possible. 

As  one  who,  with  others,  has  been  engaged  for  twenty-five  years  in  studying 
the  new  i^roblems  and  in  attempting  to  solve  them,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  pro])lems  that  the  universities 
have  to  deal  ^vith  at  present.  I  refer  to  the  problem  of  the  professors.  Having 
been  a  professor  for  about  thirty  years,  and  having  during  that  time  known  inti- 
mately many  of  those  who  belong  to  this  class  and  worked  with  them,  I  feel  that 
I  may  8i>cak  of  the  professor  i)roblem  vrith  some  confidence. 

The  university  is  what  the  professors  make  it,  and  the  president  has  no  more 
imix)rtant  duty  to  perform  than  that  of  seeing  that  the  various  chairs  are  filled 
by  the  right  kind  of  men.  lie  should  not  take  the  full  responsibility  of  selection. 
Ho  should  take  all  the  good  advice  he  can  get.  He  is  sure  to  have  some  that  is 
bad.  He  should,  however,  not  only  take  advice,  but  he  should  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  by  every  available  means  whether  or  not  the  persons  recom- 
mended to  him  are  worthy  of  appointment.  He  should  not  shirk  this  responsibility. 
A  mistake  in  this  lino  is  almost  as  difficult  to  rectify  as  a  mistake  in  the  matri- 
monial line— perhaps  more  difficult.  It  is,  therefore,  doubly  important  that  an 
appointment  should  be  made  with  great  deliljeration  and  with  a  full  realization 
of  the  gravity  of  the  act.  It  is  not,  however,  the  process  of  appointing  that  I 
wish  esi)ecially  to  speak  of,  though  much  that  is  interesting  to  university  circles 
might  be  said  on  this  subject.  It  is  rather  the  principles  that  are  involved.  What 
constitutes  a  good  professor?  What  kind  of  men  are  the  universities  looking  for? 
Is  the  supi>ly  of  this  kind  of  men  equal  to  the  demand?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection.  Let  mo  attempt  to  answer 
them  briefly. 

The  development  of  universities  in  this  country  has  created  a  demand  for  a  kind 
of  professor  somewhat  different  from  that  demanded  by  the  college.  It  would 
not  b3  difficult  to  describe  the  ideal  university  professor,  but  we  should  gain  little 
in  this  way.  I  shall  assmue  that  he  has  the  i>ersonal  traits  that  are  of  such 
imi)ortance  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to  teach.  A  man  of  bad  or  questionable 
character,  or  of  weak  character,  is  no  more  fit  to  be  a  university  profes^r  than  to 
be  a  college  professor  or  a  teacher  in  a  school.  That  is  self-evident.  At  least  it 
seems  so  to  mo.  Leaving  these  personal  matters  out  of  consideration,  the  first 
thing  that  is  essential  in  a  university  professor  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  he  teaches  and  of  the  methods  of  investigation  applicable  to  that  subject; 
the  second  is  the  ability  to  apply  these  methods  to  the  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
knowledge;  and  the  third  is  the  ability  to  train  others  in  the  use  of  these  methods. 
But  a  knowledge  of  the  methods,  the  ability  to  apply  them,  and  the  ability  to  train 
others  in  their  use  will  not  suffice.  The  professor,  if  he  is  to  do  his  duty,  must 
actually  be  engaged  in  carrying  on  investigations  both  on  hLs  own  account  and 
with  the  cooi>eration  of  his  most  advanced  students.  This  is  fundamental.  It 
may  be  said,  and  this  c^m  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  research  work  done 
that  is  of  little  value  to  the  world;  that,  in  fact,  much  of  that  which  is  done  by 
our  graduate  students  is  trivial,  judged  by  high  standards.  It  would  be  better, 
no  doubt,  if  every  professor  and  every  advanced  student  were  engaged  upon  some 
problem  of  great  importance  to  the  world.     But  this  is  out  of  the  question  in  any 
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conntry.  Few  men  possess  that  clearness  of  vision  and  that  skill  in  devising 
methods,  combined  with  the  patience  and  power  of  x>ersistent  application,  that 
enable  them  to  give  the  world  great  results.  If  only  those  who  can  do  great  things 
were  permitted  to  work,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  wonld  be  slow  indeed. 
The  great  is  bnilt  npon  the  little.  The  modest  toiler  prepares  the  way  for  the 
great  discoverer.  A  general  without  his  officers  and  men  would  be  helpless.  So 
would  the  great  thinker  and  skillful  experimenter  without  the  i)atient  worker, 
*'  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.*' 

Of  so-called  research  work  there  are  all  grades.  A  man  may  reveal  his  intel- 
lectual power  as  well  as  his  mental  defects  by  his  investigations.  But  it  remains 
true  that  the  university  professor  must  be  carrying  on  research  work  or  he  is 
failing  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  i)art  of  his  stock  in  trade.  He  can  not 
properly  train  his  students  without  doing  such  work  and  without  helping  his  stu- 
dents to  do  such  work.  One  of  the  best  results  of  carrying  on  this  research  work 
is  the  necessary  adoption  of  world  standards.  A  man  may  teach  his  classes  year 
after  year  and  gradually  lose  touch  with  others  working  in  the  same  branch. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  keep  him  alive  than  the  carrying  on  of  a  piece  of 
work  and  the  publication  of  the  results  in  some  well-known  journal.  This  stimu- 
lates him  to  his  be«t  efforts,  and  it  subjects  him  to  the  criticism  of  those  who 
know.  He  may  deceive  his  students  and  himself — no  doubt  he  often  does — ^but 
he  can  not  deceive  the  world  very  long.  The  professor  who  does  not  show  what 
he  can  do  in  the  way  of  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  almost  sure  to 
become  provincial  when  he  gets  away  from  the  influence  of  his  leaders. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  professor  who  does  the  best  work  in  his  special 
branch  is  the  best  professor.  The  universities  want  leaders.  Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  these  is  quite  limited,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  not  enough 
to  go  around.  It  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  find  properly  qualified  men  to  fill 
vacant  university  professorships.  Given  sufficient  inducements  and  it  would  be 
quit^  possible  to  **  corner  the  market.'*  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen, probably 
more,  universities  in  this  country  on  the  lookout  for  young  men  of  unusual  abil- 
ity. They  are  snapped  up  with  an  avidity  that  is  a  clear  sign  of  the  state  of  the 
market.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  our 
American  universities  to-day  is  a  lack  of  enough  good  professional  material. 
Fortunately,  the  universities  are  themselves  providing  the  means  by  which  this 
obstacle  may  be  overcome,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  we  should  like.  That  is, 
however,  not  the  fault  of  the  universities.  Some  deeper  cause  is  operating. 
Nature  does  not  seem  to  supply  enough  raw  material.  It  is  oft«n  raw  enough,  to 
be  sure,  but  its  possibilities  are  limited. 

This,  too,  suggests  another  question  of  deep  imiwrt  for  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  our  country.  Do  our  ablest  men  enter  universities  and  engage  in  advanced 
work?  This  is  a  question  which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to 
answer.  I  think  it  is  not  uncommonly  assumed  that  they  do  not;  that  our  ablest 
men,  our  best  thinkers,  are  not  in  the  universities.  It  is  often  said  that  they  are 
in  the  law  or  in  business.  It  may  be.  Certainly  the  great  jurists  and  the  great 
])usinevss  men  seem  to  be  relatively  more  numerous  than  the  great  university 
teachers.  I  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  touch  upon  this  subject  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  recently  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some  of  the  men 
who  become  great  in  other  linos  might  be  induced  to  enter  the  academic  career  if 
only  sufficient  inducemeuts  were  offered.  The  proi)Osition  is  that  a  marked 
increiise  in  the  emoluments  of  professors  would  tend  to  attract  some  of  the  best 
material  from  other  fields.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  this.  In  any  case,  the  subject  is 
hardly  worth  discussing.  Whatever  improvement  is  to  come  will  come  slowly, 
and  this  is  fortunate.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  leading  jirofessors 
of  this  country  to,  say,  $10,000  or  more,  would  not  suddenly  change  the  status  of ^ 
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these  professors  among  their  fellow-men,  and,  while  the  profes ors  might  be 
pleased,  and  probably  wonld  l)e,  the  main  (iiiestion  is,  Wonld  tliis  (*haug(»have  any 
effect  in  the  desired  direction?  Speculation  on  thi^  subject  seems  to  me  of  no 
value.  If  it  l>e  tmo  that  the  men  of  the  l>est  intellects  do  not  find  tlieir  way  into 
tmivei'sity  circles,  it  is  nafe  U)  asi^ume  that  this  is  due  t«>  a  great  many  conditions, 
and  that  the  conditions  are  improving.  The  intellectniil  standards  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  gradually  being  raised.     We  can  not  force  matters. 

The  l^est  thing  we  can  do  for  our  students  is  to  give  them  good  professors. 
Sumptuous  laboratories,  large  collections  of  1kx)1:s  and  apparatus,  and  extensive 
mut-oums  are  well  enough.  They  are  neiH^r?sary,  no  doubt.  But  I  fear  they  are 
to<:)  much  emphasizeil  before  the  public.  A  univei*sity  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  body 
of  well-trained,  intelligent,  industrious,  pnxliutive  tcaclurs  of  high  charac^ter 
provided  with  the  means  of  doing  their  Ix^st  work  for  their  students,  and  therefore 
for  the  world.     *    *    ♦ 


ADDRESSES  AT  THE  INSTALLATION  OF  PRESIDENT  BUTLER,  OF 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

[Tiio  installation  nf  Nir.liolas  Murray  Butlor,  LL.  D„  us  prosidont  of  Columbia  University 
took  placo  April  19,  liXKJ.  The  following  oxtracta  from  the  iwldrt'ssos  delivert-d  on  that  occasion 
aro  roprinted  from  the  Supplement  to  the  0<»lumbia  Univor^•ity  Quarterly  of  June,  IftCJ 

[From  the  addrrss  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard.] 

The  choice  of  president  which  the  trustees  of  (Columbia  have  made  accords  with 
the  practice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  larger  American  universities  during  the 
past  thirty-five  years.  They  have  chosen  a  layman.  In  this  resiKK»t  Columbia 
acts  now  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Northwestern,  Mis.^ouri,  Tulane,  Colorado,  California, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior,  and  Columbia  itself  have  already  acteil.  Moreover,  the 
la>'man  in  this  last  instance  is  one  wht>se  life  has  lK*en  devoted  to  teaching  and 
to  educational  authorship  and  administration. 

All  the  American  institutions  of  higher  education  have  of  lato  manifested  a 
decided  tendency  to  give  tlieir  hight>8t  administrative  po.sitions  to  teachers  or 
investigat«>rs,  or  writers  on  education,  <»r  to  men  wlio  have  united  two  of  these 
functions.  Many  of  the  small  colleges  whicli  were  originally  denominational  iu 
character,  while  ijreforring  ministers  as  ])rt^si(k^nts,  have  chosen  minist-ers  who 
have  been  also  professional  teachers.  For  very  suct-essful  instances  of  this  pro- 
cedure I  need  go  no  further  than  Dartnn  >iith  and  Aiuherst.  Tlie  young  but  vigor- 
ous University  of  Chicago  acted  on  iliis  princii>le  in  cliCM>sing  it^  first  president. 
The  tendency  is  greatly  to  l)o  commeudeil,  fur  tho  profo,>sion  of  education  is  cer- 
tainly entitle<l  to  its  own  high  administrative  ufliccs.  This  policy,  however,  which 
may  now  Ije  said  to  have  bi^m  aclopte<l  by  tho  Amencan  iu-^titutions  of  higher 
eilucation,  marks  emphatically  the  passing  of  the  grv»at  business  of  education  from 
the  hands  of  tlie  clerical  profession — a  signiacant  cluiiige. 

President  Butler  comes  to  his  great  ofiice  at  a  fortunate  monu^nt.  Tlie  planting 
of  the  university  on  a  new  and  admirabh^  site  hns  In^en  in  g»xxl  p:irt  accomi>lislie<l 
through  the  administrative  genius  of  his  predec«.'SSor.  The  <  >rganization  of  Colum- 
bia as  a  true  university,  with  a  si'ries  of  departments  or  t^rh4)ols  whose  cour.sea 
lead  to  properly  coordinati»<l  degrees,  has  l)een  well  begun.  Tl.<!  professional 
schools  of  Columbia  will  doubtless  »)on  be  linuly  based  on  the  di>i>artmeut8 
wliich  give  the  first  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences,  so  that  profes:.-ioual  study  iu 
Columbia  will  b*:>gin  where  the  cidture  courses  in  arts  jnid  sciences  Iwive  off. 

Until  lately  the  true  relation  bttwe€*n  i>ioft'ssional  coiirses  and  culture  conrses 
found  no  exi>re8sion  in  the  organization  of  any  of  the  American  universitieB,  and 
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it  still  finds  no  expression  in  the  organization  of  the  great  majority  of  those  uni- 
versities. When  all  the  leading  nniversities  of  the  country  require  a  degree  in 
arts  or  science  for  admission  to  their  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  divin- 
ity, teaching,  architecture,  and  applied  science,  an  effective  support  will  be  given 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  science,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  given  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  higher  walks  of  all  the  professions  will  be  filled  with 
men  who  have  received  not  only  a  strenuous  professional  training,  but  a  broad 
preliminary  culture. 

It  is  plain  that  the  future  prosperity  and  progress  of  modem  communities  is 
hereafter  going  to  depend  much  more  than  ever  before  on  the  large  groups  of 
higlily  trained  men  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  professions.  The  social 
and  industrial  powers  and  the  moral  influences  which  strengthen  and  uplift 
modem  society  are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  legislatures,  or  political  parties,  or 
public  men.  All  these  political  agencies  are  becoming  secondary  and  subordinate 
influences.  They  neither  originate  nor  lead;  they  sometimes  regulate  and  set 
bounds,  and  often  imjmle.  The  real  inventions  and  motive  powers  which  impel 
society  forward  and  upward  spring  from  those  bodies  of  well-trained,  alert,  and 
progressive  men  known  as  the  professions.  They  give  effect  to  the  discoveries  or 
imaginings  of  genius.  All  the  large  businesses  and  new  enterprises  dei)end  for 
their  success  on  the  advice  and  coox>eration  of  the  professions.    *    *    ♦ 

[From  the  address  by  Pre«»ident  Patton,  of  Princeton.] 

♦  *  *  We  are  living  at  a  time  when  the  interest  of  leading  men  in  the  affairs 
of  our  universities  is  widening  every  day.  Men  of  wealth  are  giving  with  more 
than  princely  liberality  to  their  endowment.  They  are  doing  this  under  the  influ- 
ence of  high  patriotic  motives,  rightly  judging  that  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  among  the  i)eople  is  to  elevate  the  race  and  contribute  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  and  that  the  union  of  high  ideals  of  living  with  a  grasp  of 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  our  social  life  is  one  of  the  surest  guaranties 
of  national  stability.  There  is,  however,  a  reciprocity  of  obligation  arising  out  of 
this  state  of  things.  The  universities  must  come  out  of  their  cloistered  seclusion. 
They  must  understand  that  they  are  a  jmrt  and  that  they  have  a  part  to  play  in 
the  nation's  life  if  they  are  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  benefactions  which 
they  have  received  and  which  they  are  exi)ecting.  The  world  of  science,  the 
world  of  letters,  and  the  world  of  philosophy  have  hitherto  boen  regarded  as  the 
si)ecial  domain  of  the  university;  but  the  university,  if  it  is  to  do  its  full  duty  to 
the  country,  must  take  an  interest  also  in  the  great  world  of  affairs.  The  prob- 
lems of  government  and  the  principles  that  underlie  the  phenomena  of  commerce 
must  come  within  the  purview  of  the  university  professor;  and  the  student  must 
acquire  in  our  great  seminary  centers,  or  he  at  least  must  be  given  an  opiwrtunity 
to  a(;quire,  a  philosophic  insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts  that  control  the 
practical  affairs  of  life. 

We  shall  continue,  I  suppose,  to  discuss  as  best  we  may  the  university  curricu- 
lum, and  wliether  in  the  end  we  shall  approach  a  common  position  in  regard  to 
it:  whether  we  shall  tend  toward  i)erpetuating  several  fixed  types  of  university 
study,  one  can  not  well  predict;  but  of  this  I  am  sure:  That  in  all  our  discussions 
we  must  remember  that  the  will  of  the  student  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Because  a  course  of  study  is  ideally  the  best  it  does  not  follow  that  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully made  the  curriculum  for  a  young  man  who  has  attained  his  majority. 
When  a  student  reaches  the  age  of  20  or  21  it  is  too  late  to  put  before  him  the 
principle  of  *'  utility  made  compulsory ''  as  a  university  programme.  And  while 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  in  the  earlier  stage  of  a  boy's  life  it  is  no  small  part  of 
his  eilucation  to  be  required  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do,  however  irksome  it  may 
be,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  the 
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ago  to  which  a  young  man  has  arrived  when  he  enters  the  university,  there  is 
moro  outcome  of  culture  in  some  studies  which  are  less  cultural  in  themselves, 
but  which  the  student  loves,  than  in  some  other  studies  which,  though  more 
essentially  cultural,  are  nevertheless  those  which  he  hates  and  will  not  study. 

I  am  sure,  too,  that  the  increased  demand  for  time  which  is  being  made  by  the 
professional  school  is  raising  very  serious  questions  in  regard  to  the  undergraduate 
curriculum,  which  we  must  hoed.  In  some  way  that  delightful  j)eriod  of  com- 
radeship, amusement,  desultory  reading,  and  choice  of  incongruous  courses  of 
what  wo  are  pleased  to  call  study,  which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  under- 
graduates, must  be  shortened  in  order  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  the  strenu- 
ous life  of  professional  equipment.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  solving  this  problem 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  think  that  Columbia  has  taken  a  very  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  its  solution. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  feel  entirely  satisfieil  with  the  results  of  our  elaborate 
scheme  of  university  education.  "We  have  multiplied,  it  is  true,  the  subjects  of 
study,  and  the  wishes  and  aptitudes  of  the  student  are  consulted  as  never  before; 
but  there  is  danger  that  the  undergraduate  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
unrelated  scraps  of  Imowledge  on  many  subjects  instead  of  having  a  cultivated 
mind  and  commanding  a  single  department.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  most 
useful  professor  in  a  university  is  not  necessarily  the  specialist  nor  the  man  of 
greatest  acumen  in  a  department,  but  rather  the  professor  of  encyclopedia,  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  discuss  the  relations  of  the  various  dei)artments  of  instruc- 
tion to  each  other;  for,  after  all,  of  what  value  is  a  knowledge  of  the  scattered 
facts  that  belong  to  the  various  i)rovinces  of  academic  study  if  the  student  has  no 
world  view  under  which  he  can  organize  his  material?  A  bare  knowledge  of 
facts,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  may  come,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  worth.  It  is  only  when  the  student  has  hit  upon  some  key  to  nature*s 
cipher,  it  is  only  when  he  is  using  his  facts  in  verification  of  some  scientific 
hyx)othesis,  that  he  is  doing  truly  valuable  scientific  work.  Otherwise  he  is  only  a 
census  taker  in  the  kingdom  of  nature;  a  cataloguer  in  the  great  library  of  truth, 
writing  titles  and  reading  the  backs  of  books.  I  therefore  consider  it  a  good 
omen  that  the  trustees  of  this  university  have  chosen  a  philosopher  to  fill  the 
presidential  chair;  for,  be  the  facts  what  they  may  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  student,  it  is  the  philosopher,  the  apostle  of  the  idea,  who  is  needed  to  make 
these  dry  bones  live. 

[From  the  address  by  President  Harpeii,  of  Chi<»KO  University.] 

Institutions  of  every  kind  sooner  or  later  adjust  themselves  to  the  forward  move- 
ment of  civilization.  This  is  jmrticularly  true  of  educational  institutions,  and 
among  these  such  adaptation  is  especially  to  ba  noted  in  institutions  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  history  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  from  the  year  in 
which  Harvard  was  founded  to  the  i)resent  time,  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  American  civilization.  Each  tyjw  of  institution — for 
example,  the  New  England  college  as  it  existed  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago  in 
New  England  and  exists  to-day  scattered  all  through  the  Western  States;  or  the 
State  university,  whicli,  in  its  proper  form,  may  be  said  t(j  be  the  i>roduct  of  the 
last  half  century;  or  the  school  of  technology,  in  most  recent  years  taking  its 
place  side  by  side  with  or  as  a  part  of  the  university;  or  the  university  in  the 
stricter  sense,  whicli  is  the  product  of  the  last  two  decades— each  type  of  institu- 
tion, I  say,  represents  a  phase  of  growth  or  a  stage  of  growth  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  It  is  the  very  latest  phase  of  institutional  development  that  is  illustrated 
by  the  growth  and  character  of  the  university  whose  guests  we  are  this  afternoon. 

The  trend  of  life  in  those  last  years  seems  to  be  toward  that  centralization  which 
finds  its  most  tangible  expression  in  tha  growth  of  great  cities.    The  same  tendency 
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has  shown  itself  in  many  of  the  activities  which  make  np  life,  as  well  as  in  those 
things  which  relate  to  the  places  of  living.  Many  have  tanght  this  as  the  most 
distinctive  movement  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Everything  jwints  to  an 
intensification  of  this  movement  rather  than  to  its  diminution.  The  city  of  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  fifty  years  ago  is  the  city  of  a  million  to-day. 
What  will  the  city  of  a  million  to-day  be  fifty  years  hence?  No  man  can  prophesy. 
While  in  connection  with  this  massing  together  of  human  souls  much  is  to  be 
deprecated,  and  much  of  the  good  of  life  is  lost,  it  is  also  true  that  by  this  con- 
centration of  human  effort  and  the  intense  competition  thereby  provoked  the 
world  as  a  whole  will  be  the  gainer  rather  than  the  loser. 

Just  as  in  this  way  great  multitudes  of  people  are  brought  together  in  the 
various  interrelationships  of  common  life,  so  there  are  coming  to  exist  tyi)es  of 
educational  institutions,  lower  and  higher,  adapted  to  this  new  environment. 
The  public-school  system  of  a  city  of  two  or  three  millions  of  inhabitants  is  an 
entirely  different  system  from  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  city  of  fifty 
or  one  hundred  thousand  people;  and  in  our  great  modem  cities  there  is  to-day 
being  wrought  out  a  kind  of  school  work  as  different  from  that  of  even  fifty  years 
ago  as  the  methods  of  transi)ortation  and  communication  to-day  are  different 
from  those  of  the  same  period. 

It  is  just  so  with  higher  education.  A  university  which  will  adapt  itself  ta 
urban  influence,  which  will  undertake  to  serve  as  an  expression  of  urban  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  is  compelled  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  urban  environment  will 
in  the  end  become  something  essentially  different  from  a  university  located  in  a- 
village  or  small  city.  Such  an  institution  will  in  time  differentiate  itself  from 
othtr  institutions.  It  will  gradually  take  on  new  characteristics,  both  outward 
and  inward,  and  it  will  ultimately  form  a  new  type  of  university. 

The  urban  universities  found  to-day  in  three  or  four  of  the  largest  cities  in  tlus 
country  and  the  urban  universities  which  exist  in  three  or  four  of  the  great 
Eurox>ean  centers  form  a  class  by  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  compelled  ta 
deal  with  problems  which  are  not  involved  in  the  work  of  universities  located  in 
smaller  cities.  These  problems  are  connected  with  the  life  of  the  students,  the 
care  of  thousands  of  the  students  instead  of  hundreds;  the  management  of 
millions  instead  of  thousands  of  dollars;  the  distribution  of  a  staff  of  officers  made 
up  of  hundreds  instead  of  tens.  Not  only  do  new  problems  present  themselves,, 
but  many  of  the  old  problems  assume  entirely  different  forms.  The  question,  for 
example,  of  coeducation  is  one  thing  if  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  an. 
institution  located  in  a  village  and  having  200  or  300  students;  it  is,  of  course,  & 
different  thing  in  an  institution  having  a  thousand  students  and  located  in  & 
small  city,  but  it  is  a  problem  of  still  another  kind  when  the  institution  has  three 
or  four  thousand  students  and  is  in  the  heart  of  a  city  of  one  or  two  millions  of 
people.  The  standards  of  life  are  different,  and  the  methods  of  life  are  greatly 
modified;  and  what  is  true  of  this  problem  is  true  of  a  score  or  more. 

In  so  far  as  an  institution  is  intended  to  represent  the  life  of  those  about  it,  their 
ideals,  and  their  common  thought,  the  task  before  an  urban  tmiversity  is  some- 
thing as  new  and  strange  and  complicated  as  is  the  life,  political  and  individual^ 
of  these  same  cities;  and  just  as  the  great  cities  of  the  country  represent  the 
national  life  in  its  fullness  and  in  its  variety,  so  the  urban  universities  are  in  the 
truest  sense,  as  has  frequently  been  noted,  national  universities.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

[From  the  address  by  Unitod  States  Commissioner  Harris.] 

It  is  my  part  on  this  auspicious  occasion  to  remind  you  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  country  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  interest  everywhere  in  the  event 
of  to-day,  not  only  throughout  the  State  universities  and  city  high  schools,  but 
among  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  elementary  schools. 

ED  1902 10 
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For  yon,  sir,  who  come  to-day  to  succeed  along  line  of  distinguished  presidents 
in  this  venerable  seat  of  learning,  you  have  for  many  years  made  yourself  a  wel- 
come member  of  the  National  Associatirm  of  Teachers  and  aided  its  deliberations 
by  your  counsels.  You  have  endeared  yourself  to  its  meml)ers  by  your  frank  and 
cordial  fellowship.  From  the  first  you  have  associated  yourself  with  that  goodly 
number  of  leaders  in  liiglier  education  in  our  land  who  have  realized  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  conduct  even  tlie  most  elementary'  education  of  the  people  in  the  light 
of  the  highest  and  best  in  human  learning.  You  have  labored  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  masses,  and  you  liavo  seen  that  this  enlightenment  must  come  not 
from  a  people's  school  which  gives  possession  of  a  limited  number  of  technical 
acquirements,  skilled  manipulation,  and  trained  facilities,  but  rather  from  a 
school  which  opens  to  the  minds  of  the  children  a  \-ision  of  the  far-off  shining 
summits  of  human  achievement  in  letters,  and  art,  and  in  heroic  service  to 
humanity. 

Elementary  e<lucation  ought  to  create  a  divine  discontent  with  all  kinds  of 
arrested  development.  It  ought  to  kindle  an  aspiration  for  daily  growth  by 
means  of  the  library,  the  periodical,  the  social  gathering. 

Man  alone  of  living  creatures  on  the  face  of  this  planet  can  make  a  ladder  of 
the  past  and  climb  thereon  by  i)rogressive  ascent  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  university  reveals  many  rounds  of  this  ladder,  while  the  elementary  school 
reveals  only  one  or  two  rounds  and  may  be  so  poorly  taught  as  to  occasion  a 
belief  in  the  mind  of  the  average  pupil  that  he  has  reached  in  six  or  eight  years 
a  level  summit  of  all  that  is  solid  and  enduring  in  human  progress. 

From  this  Philistinism  it  is  the  goo<l  fortune  of  our  land  to  have  defenders  not 
only  in  the  choice  of  leaders  of  the  cori)s  of  instructors  in  elementary  schools, 
high  si^hools,  and  State  universities,  but  in  all  public-spirited  professors  and 
presidents  of  privately  endowed  institutitms. 

Statistics  collected  from  all  i>arts  of  the  land  show  that  the  acting  majority  of 
the  x)eople  share  your  convictions  in  this  matter.  The  nation  grows  in  wealth 
from  decade  to  decade,  and  the  people  show  their  desire  to  better  the  condition  of 
their  children  by  giving  them  an  opi>ortunity  for  more  education.  Tlius  the 
number  of  college  students  in  each  group  of  1,000,000  of  our  x)opulation  has 
now  reached  1,285  i)er8ons,  while  thirty  years  ago  it  was  only  590,  and  the  people 
seem  inti)nt  on  giving  the  opportunity  of  a  se<!ondary  education  as  well  as  a  pri- 
mary education  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  During  the  past  tt*n  years  the 
nuiu]>or  of  public  high  schools  supported  by  taxation  increased  from  2,5""26  to 
6,005,  and  the  num>)or  of  students  enrolled  in  them  increased  from  203,000  to 
520,CKM).  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  former  numlwr.  Eight  >*ears'  schooling 
}>?loni^s  to  the  elementary  school  com'so  and  four  years'  more  to  the  high  school 
cours*>;  thus  the  voting  iwpulation  of  the  United  States  liavo  chosen  to  add  four 
years  more  of  instruction  to  tlie  eight  years  given  in  the  elementary  schools. 
While  twelve  years  of  free  public  education  are  iKWsible  in  all  of  our  cities  and 
large  villages,  the  ixH)ple  have  not  lieen  able  as  yet  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The 
actual  average  amount  of  schooling  o]>tained  in  public  and  private  schools  through- 
out the  United  States  in  the  year  1900  amounte<l  to  five  years  of  two  hundred  days' 
actual  attendance  eacn.  But  this  small  amount  of  schooling,  which  hardly  sufficed 
for  rejiding,  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic;,  and  geography,  is  50  per  cent 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  average  education  received  thirty  years  ago. 

In  the  two  parts  of  higher  e<lucation  the  first,  or  that  of  undergraduate  study 
in  the  college,  is  devoted  to  learning  i>rinciples  that  will  connect  tlie  present  with 
tlie  ixist  and  unite  them  in  one  organic  whole.  The  student  must  learn  to  inter- 
pret the  present  in  terms  of  the  past  and  also  the  past  in  terms  of  the  present,  so 
that  he  may  acquire  a  habit  of  seeing  the  world  as  a  progressive  development 
from  nature  to  man  and  from  man  as  animal  towards  man  as  image  of  the 
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Divine.  Higher  education  is  a  conrse  in  philosophy  in  so  far  as  it  shows  to  the 
student  how  all  branches  of  human  learning  form  a  connected  whole  and  in  so. 
far  as  it  creates  in  him  the  habit  of  looking  ux>on  each  branch  as  a  contribution 
to  the  better  understanding  of  all  others. 

But  higher  education  does  not  end  until  it  has  taught  the  student  how  to 
concentrate  all  his  powers  on  a  special  investigation,  using  his  experience  and 
his  acquired  learning  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  something  that  is  new  and 
useful.    *    ♦    ♦ 

[Prom  the  inaugural  address  of  Preeident  Butlsr.] 

*  *  *  The  shifting  panorama  of  the  centuries  reveals  three  separate  and 
underlying  forces  which  shape  and  direct  the  higher  civilization.  Two  of  these 
have  a  spiritual  character,  and  one  api>ears  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  economic, 
although  clearer  vision  may  one  day  show  that  they  all  spring  from  a  common 
source.  These  three  forces  are  the  church,  the  state,  and  science,  or,  better, 
scholarship.  Many  have  been  their  interdependences  and  manifold  their  inter- 
twinings.  Now  one,  now  another  seems  uppermost.  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand, 
Darwin  are  central  figures,  each  for  his  time.  At  one  epoch  these  forces  are  in 
alliance,  at  another  in  opposition.  Socrates  died  in  prison,  Bruno  at  the  stake. 
Marcus  Aurelius  sat  on  an  Emperor's  throne,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  ruled  the  mind 
of  a  universal  church.  All  else  is  tributary  to  these  three,  and  we  grow  in  civili- 
zation as  mankind  comes  to  recognize  the  existence  and  the  imx>ortance  of  each. 

It  is  commonplace  that  in  the  earliest  family  community  church  and  state  were 
one.  The  patriarch  was  both  ruler  and  priest.  There  was  neither  division  of. 
labor  uor  separation  of  function.  When  development  took  i)lac'e,  churc^h  and 
st4ite,  while  still  substantially  one,  had  distinct  organs  of  expression.  These 
often  chishod,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  principles  were  thereby  hastened. 
An  yet  scholarship  had  hardly  any  representatives.  When  they  did  be^n  to 
appear,  when  science  and  philosophy  took  their  rise,  they  were  often  prophets 
without  honor  either  within  or  without  their  own  country,  and  were  either  mis- 
understood or  i)ersecuted  by  church  and  state  alike.  But  the  time  came  when 
scholarship,  truth-seeking  for  its  own  sake,  had  so  far  justified  itself  tliat  both 
church  and  state  united  to  give  it  permanent  organization  and  a  visible  lx)dy. 
This  organization  and  body  was  the  university.  For  nearly  t«n  centuries— a 
I)eriod  longer  than  the  history  of  parliamentary  government  or  of  Protestantism — 
the  university  has  existed  to  embody  the  spirit  of  scholarship.  Its  arms  have 
been  extended  to  every  science  and  to  all  letters.  It  has  known  periods  of  doubt, 
of  weakness,  and  of  o]>scurantisin;  but  the  spirit  which  gave  it  life  has  persL^tod 
and  has  overcome  every  obstacle.  Today,  in  the  opening  century,  the  university 
proudly  asserts  itself  in  every  civilized  land,  not  least  in  our  own,  as  the  bearer 
of  a  tradition  and  the  servant  of  an  ideal  without  which  life  would  l>e  barren  and 
the  two  remaining  principles  which  underlie  civilization  robbed  of  half  their 
power.  To  destroy  the  university  would  be  to  turn  back  the  hands  ui)on  the  dial 
of  liistory  for  centuries;  to  cripple  it  is  to  put  shackles  npon  every  forwartl  move- 
ment that  we  prize — ri»search,  industry,  commerce,  the  lilx»ral  and  practical  arts 
and  sciences.  To  support  and  enhance  it  is  to  set  free  new  and  vitalizing  energy 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Scholarship  has  shown  the  world  that  knowl- 
edge is  convertible  intr)  comfort,  prosperity,  and  succei-vs,  as  well  us  into  new  and 
higher  types  of  social  order  and  of  spirituality.  **  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction," 
said  the  Wise  Man;  "  let  her  not  go;  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life." 

Man's  conception  of  what  is  most  worth  knowing  and  reflecting  upon,  of  what 
may  ]>est  compel  his  scholarly  energies,  has  changed  greatly  with  tlio  years.  His 
earliest  impressicms  were  of  his  own  insignificam^e  and  of  the  stui)endous  powers 
and  forces  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  ruled.  The  heavenly  fires,  the 
storm  cloud  and  the  thunderbolt,  the  rush  of  waters,  and  the  change  of 
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all  filled  him  with  an  awe  which  straightway  saw  in  them  manifestations  of  the 
snperhnman  and  the  divine.  Man  was  absorbed  in  natnre,  a  mythical  and  leg- 
endary natare,  to  be  snre,  bnt  still  the  natnre  ont  of  which  science  was  one  day 
to  arise.  Then,  at  the  call  of  Socrates,  he  tnmed  his  back  on  natnre  and  sought 
to  know  himself,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  those  mysterious  and  hidden  processes  by 
which  he  felt  and  thought  and  acted.  The  intellectual  center  of  gravity  had 
passed  from  nature  to  man.  From  that  day  to  this  the  goal  of  scholarship  has 
been  the  understanding  of  both  nature  and  man,  the  uniting  of  them  in  one 
scheme  or  plan  of  knowledge,  and  the  explaining  of  them  as  the  offspring  of  the 
omnix>otent  activity  of  a  Creative  Spirit,  the  Christian  God.  Slow  and  painful 
have  been  the  steps  toward  the  goal,  which  to  St.  Augustine  seemed  so  near  at 
hand,  but  which  has  recced  through  the  intervening  centuries  as  the  problems 
grew  more  complex  and  as  the  processes  of  inquiry  became  so  refined  that  whole 
worlds  of  new  and  unsuspected  facts  revealed  themselves.  Scholars  divided  into 
two  camps.  The  one  would  have  ultimate  and  complete  explanations  at  any  cost; 
the  other,  overcome  by  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  held  that  no  explanation 
in  a  large  or  general  way  was  possible.  The  one  camp  bred  sciolism;  the  other 
narrow  and  helpless  specialization. 

At  this  jwint  the  modem  university  problem  took  its  rise,  and  for  over  four 
hundred  years  the  universit>*  has  been  striving  to  adjust  its  organization  so  that 
it  may  most  effectively  bend  its  energies  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  it  is. 
For  this  purpose  the  university's  scholars  have  unconsciously  divided  themselves 
into  throe  types  or  classes:  Those  who  investigate  and  break  new  ground;  those 
who  explain,  apply,  and  make  understandable  the  fruits  of  new  investigation, 
and  those  i>hilosophically  minded  teachers  who  relate  the  new  to  the  old  and, 
without  dogma  or  intolerance,  point  to  the  lessoTis  taught  by  the  developing 
humau  spirit  from  its  first  blind  gropings  toward  the  light  on  the  uplands  of 
Asia  or  by  the  whores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  insights  of  the  world's 
great  poets,  artists,  scientists,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  priests,  to  its  highly 
organised  institutional  and  intellectual  life  of  today.  The  purpose  of  scholarly 
activity  requires  for  its  accomplishment  men  of  each  of  these  three  types.  They 
are  allies,  not  enemies:  and  happy  the  age,  the  i>eople,  or  the  university  in  which 
all  three  are  well  represented.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  the  university  which  does 
not  strive  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
new  in  terms  that  those  familiar  with  the  old  can  understand,  and  to  put  before 
its  students  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  historic  civilization  is,  I  think,  fall- 
ing short  of  the  demands  which  both  society  and  university  ideals  themselves  may 
fairly  make. 

Again,  a  group  of  distinguislied  scholars  in  separate  and  narrow  fields  can  no 
more  constitute  a  university  than  a  bundle  of  admirably  develoixid  nerves  with- 
out a  brain  and  spinal  cord  can  produce  all  the  activities  of  the  human  organism. 
It  may  be  said,  I  think,  of  the  unrelated  and  unexplained  specialist,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  the  Puritan,  that  he  is  in  great  danger  because  he  imagines  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  rule  telling  him  the  unum  necessarium,  or  one  thing  need- 
ful, and  that  ho  then  remains  satisfied  with  a  very  crude  conception  of  what  his 
rule  really  is,  and  what  it  tells  him,  and  in  this  dangerous  state  of  assurance  and 
self-witisf action  proceeds  to  give  full  swing  to  a  number  of  the  instincts  of  his 
ordinary  self.  And  these  instincts,  since  ho  is  but  human,  are  toward  a  general 
view  of  the  world  from  the  very  narrow  and  isolated  spot  on  which  ho  stands. 
Only  the  largest  and  bravest  spirits  can  bocomo  great  specialists  in  scholarship 
and  resist  this  instinctive  tendency  to  hasty  and  crude  philosophizing.  The  true 
scholar  is  one  who  has  been  brought  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  develoj)- 
me:it  and  history.  He  must,  in  other  words,  bo  a  free  man,  as  Aristotle  under- 
Bt<.)od  the  term.    The  free  man  is  he  who  has  a  largeness  of  view  which  is  unmis- 
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takable  and  which  permits  him  to  see  the  other  side,  a  knowledge  of  the  conrse 
of  man's  intellectual  history  and  its  meaning,  a  grasp  of  principles  and  a  standard 
for  judging  them,  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection  firmly  established, 'isi  fine  feel- 
ing for  moral  and  Intellectual  distinctions,  and  the  kindliness  of  spirit  and  nobility 
of  purpose  which  are  the  support  of  genuine  character.  On  this  foundation 
highly  specialized  knowledge  is  scholarship;  on  a  foundation  of  mere  skill,  deft- 
ness, or  erudition  it  is  not.  The  university  is  concerned  with  the  promotion  of 
the  true  scholarship.  It  asks  it  in  its  scholars  who  teach,  it  inculcates  it  in  its 
scholars  who  learn.  It  believes  that  the  languages,  the  literatures,  the  art,  the 
science,  and  the  institutions  of  those  historic  peoples  who  have  successively  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  stage  on  which  the  great  human  drama  is  being  acted  out 
are  full  of  significance  for  the  world  of  to-day,  and  it  asks  that  those  students 
who  come  to  it  to  be  led  into  special  fields  of  inquiry,  of  professional  study,  or  of 
practical  application,  shall  have  come  to  know  something  of  all  this  in  an  earlier 
period  of  general  and  liberal  studies. 

Mr.  Emerson's  oration  before  the  oldest  American  society  of  scholars,  made 
nearly  sixty-five  years  ago,  is  the  magnetic  pole  toward  which  all  other  discus- 
sions of  scholarship  must  inevitably  point.  His  superb  apology  for  scholarship 
and  for  the  scholar  as  Man  Thinking  opened  an  era  in  our  nation's  intellectual 
life.  The  scholar,  as  Mr.  Emerson  drew  him,  is  not  oppressed  by  nature  or  averse 
from  it,  for  he  knows  it  as  the  opposite  of  his  soul,  answering  to  it  part  for  i)art. 
He  is  not  weighed  down  by  books  or  by  the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke, 
which  Bacon  have  given,  for  he  knows  that  they  were  young  men  like  himself 
when  they  wrote  their  books  and  gave  their  views.  He  is  not  a  recluse  or  unfit 
for  practical  work,  because  he  knows  that  every  opportunity  for  action  passed  by 
is  a  loss  of  power.  The  scholar,  in  short,  as  the  tmiversity  views  him  and  aims  to 
conserve  and  to  produce  him  and  his  type,  is  a  free  man,  thinking  and  acting  in 
the  light  of  the  world's  knowledge  and  guided  by  its  highest  ideals. 

In  this  sense  the  university  is  the  organ  of  scholarship,  and  in  this  sense  it  aims 
to  be  its  embodiment.  The  place  of  scholarship  has  been  long  since  won  and  is 
more  widely  recognized  and  acknowledged  than  ever  before.  The  church  and  the 
state  which  first  gave  it  independence  are  in  close  alliauce  with  it  and  it  with 
them.  The  three  are  uniting  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  reverent,  well-ordered, 
and  thoughtful  democratic  civilization  in  which  the  eternal  standards  of  right- 
eousness and  truth  will  increasingly  prevail. 

But  a  university  is  not  for  scholarship  alone.  In  these  modem  days  the  univer- 
sity is  not  apart  from  the  activities  of  the  world,  but  in  them  and  of  them.  It 
deals  with  real  problems  and  it  relates  itself  to  life  as  it  is.  The  university  is  for 
both  sc'holarship  and  service;  and  herein  lies  that  ethical  quality  which  makes  the 
university  a  real  person,  bound  by  its  very  nature  to  the  service  of  others.  To 
fulfill  its  high  calling  the  university  must  give,  and  give  freely,  to  its  students,  to 
the  world  of  learning  and  of  scholarship,  to  the  development  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  industry,  to  the  community  in  which  it  has  its  home,  and  to  the  State  and 
nation  whoso  foster  child  it  is.  A  university's  capacity  for  service  is  the  rightful 
measure  of  it«  importunity.  The  university's  service  is  to-day  far  greater,  far 
more  expensive,  and  in  ways  far  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  It  has  only 
lately  learned  to  serve,  and  hence  it  has  only  lately  learned  the  possibilities  that 
lie  oi)en  before  it.  Every  legitimate  demand  for  guidance,  for  leadership,  for 
expert  knowledge,  for  trained  skill,  for  i)ersonal  service  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  university  to  meet.  It  may  not  urge  that  it  is  too  busy  accumulating  stores 
of  learning  and  teac^hing  students.  Serve  it  must,  as  well  as  accumulate  and 
teach,  upon  i)ain  of  loss  of  moral  power  and  impairment  of  usefulness.  At  every 
call  it  must  show  that  it  is — 

''  strong  for  fiervico  still,  and  tmimpaired." 
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The  time-old  troubles  of  town  and  gown  are  relics  of  an  academic  aloofness 
which  was  never  desirable  and  which  is  no  longer  jHDSsible. 

In  order  to  prepare  itself  for  efficient  service  the  university  must  count  in  its 
ranks  men  comx)etent  to  be  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation  and 
competent  to  train  others  for  leadership.  Great  personalities  make  great  univer- 
sities. And  great  personalities  must  be  left  free  to  grow  and  express  themselves, 
each  in  his  own  way,  if  they  are  to  reach  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 

Spiritual  life  is  subject  neither  to  mathematical  rule  nor  to  chemical  analysis. 
Rational  freedom  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  human  spirit  moves,  slowly  but 
irresistibly,  as  the  solar  system  toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules;  and 
rational  freedom  is  the  best  method  for  its  movement.  Moreover,  different  sub- 
jects in  the  field  of  knowledgfe  and  its  applications  require  different  approach  and 
different  treatment.  It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  foster  each  and  all. 
It  gives  its  i)oworfnl  supi)ort  to  the  learned  professions,  whose  traditional  number 
has  of  late  been  added  to  by  architecture,  engineering «  and  teaching,  all  of  which 
are  closely  interwoven  with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  urges  forward  its 
investigators  in  every  department  and  rewards  their  achievements  with  the  ac-a- 
demic  laurel.  It  studies  the  conditions  under  which  school  and  coUege  education 
may  best  bo  given,  and  it  takes  active  part  in  advancing  them.  In  particular,  it 
guards  the  priceless  treasure  of  that  liberal  learning  which  I  have  described  as 
underlying  all  true  scholarship  and  gives  to  it  fxQl-hearted  care  and  x>rotection. 
These  are  all  ficts  of  service  direct  and  powerful. 

The  university  does  still  more.  It  lends  its  members  for  exi)ert  and  helpful 
service  to  nation,  State,  and  city.  University  men  are  rapidly  mobilized  for  diplo- 
mat!'' service,  for  the  negotiation  of  important  treaties,  for  the  administration  of 
depf»nd(  nch*s.  for  special  and  confidential  servico  to  the  G<^)vemment,  or  some 
deixirtmeiit  of  it,  and  the  task  done,  they  return  quietly  to  the  ranks  of  teaching 
scholars,  as  the  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  war  between  the  States  went  back  to 
civil  life  without  delay  or  friction.  These  same  university  men  are  found  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  good  citizenship  everywhere  and  as  laymen  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  They  carry  hither  and  yon  their  practical  idealism,  their  disciplined 
minds,  and  their  full  information,  and  no  human  intt^rest  is  without  their  helpful 
and  8iipp<:)rting  strength.  It  is  in  ways  like  these  that  the  university  has  shown 
a  thousand  times  that  sound  theory  and  correct  prac^tice  are  two  sides  of  a  shield. 
A  theorist  is  one  who  sees,  and  the  i)ractical  man  must  l)e  in  touch  with  theory  if 
ho  is  to  see  what  it  is  that  he  does. 

What  the  future  development  of  the  great  universities  is  to  be  i)erhap8  no  one 
can  foresee.  But  this  much  is  certain,  every  city  which  Ixx-'ause  of  its  size  or 
wealth  or  position  aims  to  be  a  center  of  enliglitenment  and  a  true  world  capital 
mu.st  l)e  the  h  »me  of  a  grcjkt  imiversity.  Hero  stndents  and  teachers  will  throng 
by  th(»  mere  force  of  intellectual  graWtation,  and  here  service  will  abound  from 
the  mere  host  of  opportunities.  The  city,  not  in  its  coriwrate  capacity,  but  as  a 
spiritual  (»utity,  will  Ix^  the  main  support  of  the  university,  and  the  university  in 
tum-wnll  l>e  the  chief  servant  of  tho  city's  higher  life.  True  citizens  will  vie  with 
eatrh  other  in  strengthening  the  university  for  scholarship  and  for  service.  In 
doing  so  they  can  say,  with  Horace,  that  they  have  builded  themselves  monu- 
ments more  lasting  than  bronze  and  loftier  than  the  pyramids  reared  by  kings, 
mommients  which  neither  fltxxl  nor  storm  nor  the  long  fiight  of  years  can  over- 
turn or  destroy.  Sir  John  de  Balliol,  doing  a  penance  fixed  by  the  Abbot  of  Dur- 
ham; WsUter  de  Merton,  making  over  his  manor  house  and  estates  to  secure  to 
others  the  ail  vantages  wliich  he  had  not  himself  enjoyed,  William  of  Wykeham, 
caring  generously  for  New  College  and  for  Winchester  School;  John  Harvard, 
leaving  half  his  property  and  his  library  to  the  infant  college  by  the  Charles,  and 
Elihu  Yale,  giving  money  and  his  books  to  the  collegiate  school  in  New  Haven, 
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have  written  their  names  on  the  roll  of  the  immortals  and  have  conferred  untold 
benefits  njwn  the  human  race.  Who  were  their  wealthy,  powerful,  and  high-bom 
contemporaries?  Where  are  they  in  the  grateful  esteem  of  the  generations  that 
have  come  after  them?  What  service  have  they  made  possible?  What  now  avails 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  high  birth?  Balliol,  Merton,  Harvard,  Yale  are 
names  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  8i>oken ,  and  beyond.  They  signify 
high  purpose,  zeal  for  learning,  opposition  to  philistinism  and  ignorance.  They 
are  closely  interwoven  with  the  social,  the  religious,  the  political,  the  literary  his- 
tory of  our  race.     Where  else  are  there  monuments  such  as  theirs? 

Scholarshii^  and  service  are  the  true  university's  ideal.  The  tmiversity  of  to-day 
is  not  the  *"  home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unx)opular  names,  and 
imi>ossible  loyalties.'*  It  keeps  step  with  the  march  of  progress,  widens  its  sjrm- 
pathies  with  growing  knowledge,  and  among  a  democratic  XJeople  seeks  only  to 
instruct,  to  uplift,  and  to  serve,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning 
and  of  human  freedom  and  opportunity  may  be  continually  advanced  from  cen- 
tury to  century  and  from  age  to  age. 

[From  the  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  alumni  dinner.] 

*  ♦  *  When  it  comes  to  rendering  service,  that  which  counts  chiefly  with  a 
college  graduate,  as  with  any  other  American  citizen, is  not  intellect  so  much  as  what 
stands  above  mere  power  of  body,  or  mere  power  of  mind,  but  must  in  a  sense 
include  them,  and  that  is  character.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  sound  body  and 
a  l)etter  thing  to  have  a  sound  mind;  and  better  still  to  have  that  aggregate  of 
virile  and  decent  qualities  which  we  group  together  imder  the  name  of  character. 
I  said  lx>th  decent  and  virile  qualities— it  is  not  enough  to  have  one  or  the  other 
alone.  If  a  man  is  strong  in  mind  and  body  and  misuses  his  strength,  then  he 
becomes  simply  a  foe  to  the  lx)dy  politic,  to  be  hunted  down  by  all  decent  men; 
and  if  on  the  other  hand  ho  has  thoroughly  decent  impulses  but  lacks  strength, 
he  is  a  nice  man  but  does  not  count.    You  can  do  but  little  with  him. 

It  is  in  the  battle  of  life  as  it  was  in  the  great  civil  war.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  civil  war  that  a  soldier  should  have  i)atriotism.  that  he  should 
have  devotion  to  the  country;  but  no  matt^^r  how  devoted  ho  was  to  country,  if 
he  had  a  slight  tendency  to  run  away  his  usefulness  was  impaired  thereby.  And 
so  in  the  unending  strife  for  ci\'ic  betterment,  small  is  the  use  of  those  peoj^le  who 
moan  well  but  who  moan  well  feebly.  The  man  who  counts  is  the  man  who  is 
decent  and  who  makes  himself  felt  as  a  forc*^  for  decency,  for  cleanliness,  for  civic 
righteousness.  That  is  the  man  who  counts.  He  must  have  several  qualities. 
First  and  foremost,  of  course,  he  must  bo  honest,  he  must  have  the  root  of  right 
thinking  in  him.  That  is  not  enough.  In  the  next  place,  he  must  have  courage: 
the  timid  good  man  counts  but  little  in  the  rough  business  of  trying  to  do  well 
tlie  world's  work.  And  finally,  in  addition  to  being  honest  Jind  bravo  he  must 
hrt\e  common  sense.  If  lie  does  not  have  it,  no  matter  wliat  other  qualities  he 
may  have,  he  will  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  those  who,  withcmt  possessing  his 
dasire  to  do  right,  know  only  too  well  how  to  make  the  wrong  effective. 

To  you,  the  men  of  Columbia  here,  the  Taien  of  this  great  city,  and  the  men  who 
when  they  graduate  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  you  we  have  the  right  to 
look  in  an  especial  degree  for  service  to  the  public.  To  you  much  has  been  given, 
and  woe  and  shame  to  you  if  we  can  not  rightfully  expect  much  from  you  in 
return. 

We  can  piirdon  the  man  who  has  had  no  chance  in  life  if  he  does  but  little  for  the 
state,  and  we  can  count  it  greatly  to  his  credit  if  he  does  much  for  the  state. 
But  upon  you  who  have  had  so  much  rests  a  heavy  burden  to  show  that  you  are 
worthy  of  what  you  have  received.  A  double  resi>onsibility  is  ujion  you  to  use 
aright,  not  merely  the  talents  that  have  been  given  to  you,  but  the  chances  yoa 
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have  to  make  innch  of  these  talents.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  service  to  the 
state  from  yon  in  many  different  lines;  in  the  line  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  we  will  call  philanthropy;  in  all  lines  of  effort  for  pnblic  decency. 

Remember  always  that  the  man  who  does  a  thing  so  that  it  is  worth  doing  is 
always  a  man  who  does  his  work  for  the  work's  sake.  Somewhere  in  Bnskin  there 
is  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  does  a  piece  of  work  for  the  fee,  nor- 
mally does  it  in  a  second-rate  way,  and  that  the  only  first-rate  work  is  the  work 
done  by  the  man  who  does  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well,  who  counts  that  fact 
as  itself  his  reward.  In  no  kind  of  work  done  for  the  pnblic  do  yon  ever  find  the 
really  best,  except  where  yon  find  the  man  who  takes  hold  of  it  because  he  is 
irresistibly  impelled  to  do  it;  because  he  wishes  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  it 
well,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  reward  that  comes  afterwards  or  in  connection  with 
it.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  that  is  true  of  almost  every  other  walk  of  life,  just 
exactly  as  true  as  it  is  in  politics.  A  clergyman  is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he  finds 
himself  bound  to  be  such  for  the  material  reward  of  that  profession.  Every 
doctor  who  has  ever  succeeded  has  been  a  man  incapable  of  thinking  of  his  fee  when 
he  did  a  noteworthy  surgical  operation.  A  scientific  man,  a  writer,  a  historian, 
an  artist,  can  only  be  a  good  man  of  science,  a  first-class  writer,  a  first-class  artist, 
if  he  does  his  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well;  and  this  is  exactly  as  true  in 
political  life,  exactly  as  true  in  every  form  of  social  effort,  in  every  kind  of  work 
done  for  the  public  at  large.  The  man  who  does  work  worth  doing  is  the  man 
who  does  it  because  he  can  not  refrain  from  doing  it;  the  man  who  feels  it  borne 
in  on  him  to  try  that  particular  job  and  see  if  he  can  not  do  it  well.  And  so  it  is 
with  a  general  in  a  field.  The  man  in  the  civil  war  who  thought  of  any  material 
reward  for  what  he  did  was  not  among  the  men  whose  names  you  read  now  on 
the  honor  roll  of  American  history. 

So  the  work  that  our  colleges  can  do  is  to  fit  their  men,  fit  their  graduates  to  do 
8er^ice;  to  fit  the  bulk  of  them,  the  men  who  can  not  go  in  for  the  highest  tyx)e 
of  scholarship,  to  do  the  ordinary  citizen's  service  for  the  country;  and  they  can 
fit  them  to  do  this  service  only  by  training  them  in  character.  To  train  them  in 
character  means  to  train  them  not  only  to  possess,  as  they  must  j^ossess,  the  softer 
and  gentler  virtues,  but  also  the  virile  powers  of  a  race  of  vigorous  men,  the 
virtues  of  courage,  of  honesty— not  merely  the  honesty  that  refrains  from  wrong- 
doing, but  the  honesty  that  wars  aggressively  for  the  right — the  virtues  of 
courage,  honesty,  and  finally,  hard  common  sense. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS— BENEFITS,  OBJECTIONS,  AND  GOST.« 
I. — Benefits  and  Objections. 

DELAW^ARE. 

Dov^r. — Benefits:  All  pupils  have  books  whenever  a  class  is  formed.  Poor 
children  placed  on  same  footing  as  more  favored  ones.  Exi>ense  to  community 
as  a  whole  is  far  less. 

Objections:  We  note  no  serious  objections  unless  it  be  that  fewer  lKK)ks  (text) 
are  found  in  homes. 

MAINS. 

Bawgror.— Benefits:  Prompt  supply.     Variety.     Lengtheue<l  school  life  of  child. 
The  advantages  over  disadvantages  are  perfectly  overwhelming. 
Objection:  Dirt. 


a  Reprinted  from  the  Michigan  School  Report  of  1898.  Part  III,  pp.  100-109;  prepared  by  State 
Superintendent  Juson  E.  Hammond  from  replies  by  city  superintendents  to  a  circular  lett«r  of 
Inquiry  sent  out  by  him. 
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Bath. — Benefits:  The  rich  help  the  pooT,  making  edncation  free  and  equal  to 
all.    It  actually  takes  less  money  from  the  town  and  facilitates  equipment. 

Objections:  Disseminating  infectious  disease.  By  care  this  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  practically  no  objection. 

Belfast. — Benefits:  Uniform  text-books.  Benefit  to  poor  children.  All  children 
have  good  books.  All  children  held  resjwnsible  to  city,  hence  the  value  in  this 
regard  not  noticed  under  old  system. 

Objections:  No  serious  objection,  unless  the  spread  of  disease,  which  can  be 
guarded  against. 

Biddeford.— Benefits:  Relieves  the  parent  of  a  heavy  exi)ense  annually,  and  is 
practically  no  burden  to  the  taxpayer.  Books  are  bought  by  the  city  much 
cheaper  than  they  were  by  private  individuals.  Every  pupil  is  sure  to  have  a 
proper  supply  of  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Objections:  The  only  objection  is  the  soiled  condition  of  the  books  when  they 
have  been  used  and  are  put  into  the  hands  of  other  pupils. 

Lewiston. — Benefits:  Better  supply.    Changes  more  easily  made. 

Objections:  Our  pupils  should  possess  and  retain  certain  books. 

Rockland. — Benefits:  Uniformity.    Plenty  of  them.    Kind  we  wish. 

Objections:  Children  being  obliged  to  use  books  used  by  others  the  year  before. 

Saco. — Benefits:  Every  pupil  has  a  book,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Objections:  There  is  a  greater  destructiveness  of  books  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
If  parents  were  obliged  to  pay  for  them,  children  and  parents  would  have  more 
respect  for  them  and  use  them  with  more  care.  It  is  the  unthrifty  families  who 
destroy  the  books  and  double  the  expense  to  the  city.  Adds  greatly  to  care  and 
labor  of  school  committee  or  superintendent. 

MARYLAND. 

Be/air.— Benefits:  Popularizes  the  system  generally;  keeps  all  pupils  properly 
equipped  for  their  work;  greatly  relieves  teachers,  thus  leaving  their  best  energy 
for  teaching;  removes  the  pauper  stigma  from  those  xmable  to  buy  or  hire  books; 
largely  increases  attendance. 

Objections:  Claimed  by  some  to  be  too  parental;  chance  to  spread  contagious 
diseases;  deprives  child  of  benefits  of  a  home  library.  The  last  alone  has  any 
weight. 

Frederick. — Benefits:  Enables  princii>al  to  supply  pupils  with  necessary  books  in 
all  grades.  Puts  all  pupils  on  an  equality.  No  exemptions  required  for  indigent 
pupils.  Work  of  schools  more  effective.  Less  friction  between  teachers,  patrons, 
and  school  officers. 

Objections:  A  few  taxi)ayers  object  on  the  score  that  they  are  required  to  help 
pay  for  books  for  other  people's  children.  They  make  same  objection  to  taxation 
for  free  schools. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

2?o.s/o 71.— Benefits:  It  can  safely  be  claimed  that  present  method  can  hardly  be 
improved  ujwn  for  the  promptness  with  which  pupils  can  begin  their  work  at 
ojKining  of  year. 

BriK'kton.—BeueMs:  Children  all  supplied  with  books  when  needed.     No  delay. 

Objections:  No  books  in  their  homes  after  they  leave  school. 

CambrUhjc. — Objections:  None. 

A'/'fTt'/f.— Benefits:  All  pupils  fully  provided  with  similar  text-books.  Total  cost 
to  city  loss  than  as  thougli  books  were  bought  by  individuals. 

Objections:  Pupils  do  not  own  books.  Different  pupils  use  same  books  at  dif- 
ferent times.    Books  become  soiled,  perhaps  contain  disease  germs. 

Ilavvrli  ///.—Benefits:  Uniformity  of  text-books  and  supplies,and  the  same  always 
at  hand  when  needed.  -- 
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Objec tionB :  Leads  to  extravagant  use  of  such.    No  f onudation  for  home  libraries. 

Lowell, — ^Benefits:  They  put  each  child  on  same  footing  in  regard  to  their  text- 
books. 

Objections:  Do  not  know  of  any. 

Lynn, — Benefits:  Uniformity  of  text-books.  Better  care  of  books  is  enforced  by 
teachers.  Increased  attendance.  Less  objection  by  x>arents  to  making  needed 
changes  in  text-books. 

Objections:  Pupils  have  to  use  books  that  have  been  used  by  other  pupils,  and 
complain  that  the  books  they  get  are  not  in  proper  condition. 

Medford. — Benefits:  All  supplied  promptly  at  beginning  of  year.  Easier  to  get 
Uie  best  or  to  change  when  a  better  book  appears.  More  varied  assortment  can  be 
used. 

Objections:  Pupils  do  not  have  anything  at  home;  no  dictionary,  even,  when  they 
leave  school.  Discourages  pupils  for  owning  anything,  and  leads  them  to  expect 
the  State  to  do  everything  for  tliem. 

New  Bedford, — Benefits:  Economy.  Actual  cost  per  pupil  much  less.  Great 
economy  in  time.  Books  are  ready  for  use  promptly.  Justice  is  done.  In  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  education  books  and  supplies  should  be  furnished. 

Objections:  Demand  upon  teachers'  time  in  distributing  and  caring  for  them. 
Danger  of  contagious  diseases.  Creates  in  pupils'  minds  a  feeling  of  public  depend- 
ence.   Do  not  think  this  last  is  extreme  at  all. 

Nai'th  Adanis,—  Benefits:  Saves  money,  time,  and  trouble. 

Objections:  None. 

PiY/«/orfi.— Objections:  None. 

Salem. — Objections:  Single  objection  is  the  great  lack  of  books  in  homes. 

Somermlle. — Benefits:  Uniformity;  promptness  in  beginning  work;  no  differen- 
tiation between  rich  and  poor;  ease  of  change;  better  care. 

Objections:  Carelessness  in  use.  Absence  of  books  in  home  after  child  leaves 
school. 

Sprinqfield. — Benefits:  Economy  in  use;  bought  at  wholesale;  in  use  longer;  a 
larger  variety  of  books  possible;  pupils  promptly  supplied;  time  of  teachers  and 
pupils  saved. 

Objections:  About  only  objection  is  possibility  of  communicating  contagious 
diseases.  With  projxjr  care  this  objection  may  be  met  satisfactorily.  In  this  city 
all  books  are  covered  when  passed  from  one  pupil  to  another. 

TVf?/^ /on. —Benefits:  Economy  both  in  time  and  money.  Increased  school 
attendance  of  poorer  class.    Schools  are  in  fact  "  free." 

Objections:  A  child  using  another's  dirt.  Takes  away  foundation  of  one*8 
library.  Scboolbooks  are  nucleus  of  private  library.  Think  one  more  careful  of 
his  own  things  than  when  they  are  too  free. 

WaUham, — Benefits:  Poor  pupils  supplied.    School  begins  first  day. 

Objections:  High-school  pupils  have  no  books  with  which  to  continue  study 
after  leaving  school. 

irci(mow//i.— Benefits:  Every  child  has  books  and  material  and  all  (rich  and 
poor)  are  treated  the  wime. 

Objections*  Dirty  books  are  apt  to  fall  into  clean  hands. 

MICHIGAN. 

i>t'/rot7.— Benefits:  The  cost  is  very  much  less  than  if  purchased  individually, 
and  the  books  are  kept  in  better  condition. 

Objections:  None. 

3/c72ow?i wee.— Benefits:  Books  are  uniform  and  all  have  books  all  of  the  time. 
Cheai)er.  Enables  us  to  enforce  the  truancy  law  more  easily.  Get  full  wear  of 
books. 
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Objections:  Do  not  know  of  any.  Those  given  nsnally  are  weak  when  advan- 
tages are  known  by  experience. 

Muskegon,— BeneOts:  (1)  Economical.     (2)  Edncational.     (3)  Ethical. 

Objections:  (1)  Sanitary — Danger  from  contagion.  (2)  Educational — Valneand 
opportunity  that  comes  from  ownership  of  books  is  lost  to  a  certain  extent. 

Saginaw. — Benefits:  Cheapness;  large  increase  of  attendance;  prevents  all  delays 
in  securing  books  at  beginning  of  term;  teaches  neatness  and  care  of  prox>erty; 
aids  systemization  of  school  work. 

Objections:  Fosters  a  nonbook-buying  habit.  Takes  away  almost  the  only 
library  thousands  of  homes  possess. 

West  Saginaw. — Benefits:  Books  on  hand  to  begin  work  at  once.  The  economy 
permits  of  a  larger  number  of  books  for  pupil.  Pupils  learn  to  be  neater  and  less 
destructive. 

Objections:  Some  books  get  so  dirty,  but  by  a  system  of  fines  this  is  bemg 
overcome. 

MINNESOTA. 

DnJvth. — Benefits:  The  desirable  books  can  always  be  had.  Each  pupil  can  be 
supplied  irrespective  of  their  means.  Pupils  are  taught  to  respect  the  property 
of  others.    Pupils  have  advantage  of  greater  variety  of  books. 

Objections:  Cliief  objection  the  spread  of  disease  through  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  books,  but  if  proper  care  is  used  and  the  }x)oks  frequently  covered  this  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Minneapolis. — Benefits:  Work  taken  up  at  beginning  of  year,  and  no  children 
are  absent  on  account  of  lack  of  books. 

0})jections:  We  have  abolished  the  plan  so  far  as  high  school  is  concerned. 
There  was  feeling  that  text-books  such  as  arc  used  in  high  school  should  be  owned 
by  the  pupils. 

MONTANA. 

B^itte. — Benefits:  It  pl^es  the  poor  child  on  an  equality  with  the  rich.    Affords 
poor  parents  no  excuse  for  not  sending  children  to  school. 
Objections:  The  heavy  taxx>ayers  are  about  the  only  kickers. 

NEBRASKA. 

Cohnnbus. — Benefits:  Economy;  ea.sy  gradation;  promptness  in  begiiming  work. 

Objections:  Producer  carelessness  in  handlin;^  books.  Lack  of  appreciation  of 
b(M)k3.     Liiibility  to  transmit  disease. 

Fafls  Citf/. — Benefits:  The  poor  children  have  same  opportunity  for  study  as 
the  rich.     The  burden  of  expen.se  falls  upon  those  best  able  to  bear  it.     Economy. 

Objections:  Those  having  no  chililren  in  school  claim  they  are  unjustly  taxed. 

Fremont. — Benefits:  They  are  incalculable.  1  know  of  no  greater  calamity  that 
conl«l  befall  our  schools  than  a  return  to  old  system.  When  schools  are  supplied, 
the  work  is  satisfa('tory  from  beginning  of  first  day,  and  more  work  is  accom- 
plished ])y  schools.  To  have  these  l)ooks  for  use.  r(»alizing  they  are  public  property, 
and  being  lu^ld  responsi))le  for  them,  teaches  pupils  a  valuable  lesson  in  care  of 
projH^rty,  and  makes  them  recognize  the  rights  of  the  public. 

Grand  Island. — Benefits:  Uniformity.  All  pui>ils  well  provided.  Books  bettor 
cared  for.     No  expense  to  people  moving  into  now  districts. 

<  )l)j<M'tions:  The  only  objections  we  hear — and  they  are  few — are  from  those 
who  have  no  children  in  school. 

Hastings. — Benefits:  Great  saving  of  expense  to  consumers,  the  same  book 
serving  for  from  four  ti>  seven  years  in  successive  classes.  Any  desired  change  of 
texts  can  be  made  on  terms  involving  less  loss.  Satisfactory  books  are  alwayc*  at 
hand  when  work  demands. 
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Objections:  There  is  a  feeling  of  very  general,  almost  nniversal,  satisfaction  with 
onr  free  text-book  law.    We  believe  it  to  be  the  ideal  solution  of  this  question. 

Keaniey. — Benefits:  Certainty  of  uniformity.  Teachers  can  do  the  work  more 
easily  and  accomplish  more.    Saves  time  and  bother. 

Objections:  The  expense.  There  is  a  waste  from  carelessness  that  the  best  care 
can  not  avoid.  It  makes  the  facility  for  getting  an  education  too  easy  and  the 
less  appreciated.  Some  parents^  seem  to  think  they  should  be  i)aid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  educating  their  children,  besides  having  everything  furnished  them. 

Norfolk. — Benefits:  Satisfactory  work.  Cheaper  books.  Sufficient  books  for 
all  pupils. 

Objections:  Tendency  on  part  of  pupils  to  depreciate  value  of  books.  Pupils 
on  leaving  school  have  generally  no  books  of  their  own. 

Oiiiaha. — Benefits:  No  delay  in  getting  books.  No  excuse  for  trying  to  attend 
school  without  books.  Gives  poor  children  same  facilities  as  rich.  When  books 
become  unfit  for  use  can  be  destroyed.  Costs  community  not  more  than  half  the 
other  plan. 

Objections:  Some  children  want  to  own  books  they  use.  Has  tendency  toward 
paternalism  among  people  who  think  the  government  should  furnish  everything. 
Some  children  become  wasteful  if  not  watched.  Objections  not  to  be  comx)ared 
for  a  moment  with  benefits  of  plan. 

Plat tsniouth. —BoneMs:  Only  to  supply  pupils  who  are  too  poor  to  buy. 

Objections:  Objectionable  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  pupils  are  more  destructive  with  books  which  cost  them  nothing. 

Schuylei\ — Benefits:  Greater  freedom  in  classifying  pupils.  Allows  poor  people 
to  educate  their  children.  Promotes  better  attendance.  Easier  to  change  for  a 
better  book. 

Objections:  Spreads  contagious  diseases.  Pupils  do  not  take  as  go^xi  care  of 
books.    Pupils  can  not  form  a  library  of  their  own. 

Wahoo, — Benefits:  They  can  bo  bought  cheaper  in  quantities,  and  each  pupil  is 
sure  to  be  provided  with  suitable  books. 

Objections:  Pupils  are  not  so  careful  of  the  books  as  they  would  be  of  private 
property. 

York. — Benefits:  Cheaper.  Books  always  ready  for  classes.  Pujnls  properly 
supplied. 

Objections:  A  neat  pupil  having  occasionally  to  use  a  lx)ok  after  a  careless  one» 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord. — Benefits:  Schools  begin  work  the  first  day  of  school. 

Objections:  Books  become  filthy  in  time.  Good  agent  for  transmission  of  dis- 
ease.   Inclined  to  make  next  generation  improvident. 

MancJieMer.— Benefits:  Great  convenience,  and  saving  of  many  dollars  to  patrons 
of  the  public  schools. 

Objections:  Nonownership  by  pux)ils  for  future  reference. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Xeu\u'k. — Benefits:  Abundant  and  i^rompt  supply.  Greatly  diminished  exx)en8e, 
owing  to  use  of  books  by  succeeiliua:  classes.  Equalization  of  school  requirements, 
lessening  social  di.stinotioiis,  and  making  logical  compulsory  attendance. 

Objections:  Depriving  some  children  and  families  of  ownership  of  books.  In 
some  minds  a  sprejul  of  contagious  diseases— a  difficulty  easily  remedied. 

NEW   YORK. 

Ithtuo. — Benefits:  Change  when  advisable  without  burden  to  parents;  saving  in 
expense;  prompt  supply.     Necessary  accompaniment  of  a  compulsory-education 
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law.  The  poor  are  neither  humiliated  nor  encouraged  in  pauperism;  do  not  have 
to  beg  for  their  supply. 

Objections:  Possibility  of  contagion;  no  encouragement  to  x)ermanent  retention 
of  books,  nor  purchase  of  private  library.    Lack  of  books  for  reference  in  homes. 

Lansingbiirg. — Benefits:  All  have  books.  Many  would  not  have  them  at  all  or 
late  in  the  term. 

Saratoga  Springs. — Benefits:  Unifonnity,  abundance  of  books.  No  waiting  for 
pupils  to  get  books,  hence  a  gain  in  time.     Ability  to  change  unsatisfactory  books. 

Objections:  I  can  see  none. 

Syracuse. — Benefits:  Schools  ready  for  work  at  beginning  of  term.  Do  not 
have  to  wait  until  pupils  get  ready  to  buy  books.  No  trouble  to  change  text- 
books.   Saving  of  one-sixth  of  cost. 

Objections:  None. 

Tonkers, — Benefits:  Books  and  supplies  can  be  bought  more  advantageously  for 
the  taxpayers  when  bought  in  large  quantities  by  board. 

Objections:  "We  have  found  none. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny. — Benefits:  Saving  in  cost  of  40  i)er  cent.  Greater  promptness  in 
getting  classes  supplied.  Largely  increased  attendance.  Absolutely  free  public- 
school  system. 

Objections:  No  objection  whatever.  All  the  theoretical  objections  urged  before 
we  adopted  the  system  have  failed  absolutely  to  materialize. 

-(fl/foo7ia.— Benefits:  Cost  to  the  district  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  at  retail. 

Objections:  Carelessness  and  extravagance  on  part  of  pupils. 

Erie. — Benefits:  Greater  regularity  of  attendance;  longer  continuance  in  school, 
especially  in  high  school,  where  cost  of  books  was  burdensome;  benefit  to  poor, 
because  free  books  promote  freer  attendance. 

Ob j ections :  Absence  of  books  in  home  after  child  leaves  school .  Lessens  interest 
of  parent  in  school  and  therefore  lessens  his  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
making  provision  for  education  of  his  children.  Books  being  free,  children 
become  careless  in  use  of  them. 

Harrisburg. — Benefits:  Saving  of  expense  to  jmrents.  Pupils  always  supplied 
with  books.     Increased  attendance. 

Objections:  When  a  pupil  leaves  school  he  has  not  text-books  at  home.  Danger 
of  disease. 

IJnzleton. — Benefits:  We  have  them  on  hand  for  immediate  use.  All  are  su]> 
plied.  Easier  to  get  very  best.  More  supplementary  books  can  be  obtained. 
Hundreds  of  children  come  to  school  who  could  not  do  so  before:  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  grammar  and  high-school  grades. 

Objections:  Some  danger  from  infection.  Less  books  found  in  homes.  Pupils 
are  without  books  during  the  vacations.  First  and  third  objections,  however,  are 
obviated  by  local  regulations,  and  the  second  by  establishing  libraries. 

Pof^criM'//^.— Benefits:  Better  attendance  at  school,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades. 

Objections:  Books  used  ])y  different  pupils.  Pupils  not  retuniiug  books  at 
close  of  school. 

i?(a/7/w(/.— Benefits:  More  pupils  take  advantage  of  educational  privileges  as 
there  is  no  increase  of  taxation  to  parents  for  school  purposes. 

Onjections:  Pupils  do  not  own  lxx)ks  after  leaving  school. 

lorA-.— Benefits:  Less  cost  to  community.  All  provided  with  necessary  material. 
Relief  to  the  ix)or. 

Objections:  None  that  can  not  be  met. 
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Bristol. — Benefits:  Places  all  pupils  on  same  footing. 

Pawtucket. — Benefits:  Increased  attendance,  particnlarly  in  higher  grades. 
Saving  of  time;  scholars  always  well  supplied. 

Objections:  Some  claim  handling  of  books  by  different  pupils  and  carrying  them 
into  all  kinds  of  homes  is  unhealthy  for  scholars;  liable  to  carry  disease. 

Peacedale. — Benefits:  Every  pupil  is  supplied. 

Objections:  None. 

Wooiisockct. — Benefits:  Increased  attendance.  Saves  time,  books  always  on 
hand.    Easier  to  change  lxx)ks  when  old  and  out  of  date. 

Objections:  Microbes.  Lack  of  interest  because  there  is  not  individual  owner- 
ship.    Children  have  no  books  after  Ipaving  school. 

VERMONT. 

BcUoics  Falls. — Benefits:  Pupils  all  have  ]x>ok8  ready  to  start  in  together.  Lifts 
burden  from  i)oor  and  enables  many  to  attend  high  schof)l  who  otherwise  could 
not  iK^ssibly  go.     Lengthens  school  life  of  average  child. 

Objections:  Unless  care  is  taken  thc^re  is  slight  danger  from  contagious  diseases, 
though  this  is  oftener  from  i)encil8  or  i)enholders.  In  some  families  about  all  the 
b<x>krt  purchased  were  text-books;  tendency  now  is  to  have  no  books  at  all. 

Bennington, — Benefits:  Economy;  greatt^r  variety  and  number  of  books  i)08- 
sible:  hotter  condition  of  Ixwks. 

Olgections:  Many  of  the  text-books  should  be  owneil  by  pupils  for  future  use. 
Resjx>nsibility  of  teacher  in  care  of  b<x>ks. 

Riitlond. — Benefits:  All  pupils  sui>plied  alike  and  more  regular  attendance. 

Objections:  I  know  of  no  serious  objectitm  with  us. 

\\n8CONSlN. 

Berlin. — Benefits:  Uniformity  of  l)ooks;  all  supplied  and  at  a  cost  less  than  to 
buy,  ivhile  school  \vith  careful  management  meets  with  a  small  profit. 

E*tu  Claire. — Benefits:  I^Liny  pupils  attend  schools  who  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  exj)ense  of  text-books  and  would  bo  obliged  to  drop  out  of  school. 

Objections:  Only  objection  is  using  books  after  thoy  are  soiled. 

La  c.'ro.s-.Hf»'. — Benefits:  Groat«T  economy  to  tlie  people.  No  loss  of  time  for  lack 
of  lK)oks.  Greater  Viirioty  of  books  may  bo  us'.^d.  Easier  to  ket:p  up  to  date  with 
text-l>ooks.     Gives  better  s.irisiaction  to  i^atrons.     Better  attendance. 

Objections:  After  a  time  have  to  use  some  soiled  books.  No  sense  of  ownership 
in  Iwoks  by  pupil. 

Marinette. — Benefits:  Everybo<ly  has  material  and  books  of  the  right  kind  to 
work  with.  Pupils  are  triiinotl  to  take  care  of  books.  An  obsolete  text-book  may 
be  readily  exchanged.  By  system  of  transferring  all  of  the  l)est  readers  and  sup- 
plementary reading  may  be  had  at  no  greater  outlay  than  if  but  one  reader  were 
usrd  throughout. 

(J)bjecti.'>ns:  Great  care  to  teachers  and  superintendent.  Possibility  of  trying 
to  economize,  thus  lowering  quality.  Paternalism  fostered.  Parents  and  pupils 
leam  to  expect  to  be  given  tilings. 

Portage. — Benefits:  Children  of  the  poor  are  not  subjected  to  any  humiliating 
distinction.  Economical.  Teachers  are  relieved  of  all  amioyance  resulting  from 
an  insufficiency  of  Ixwks.  Any  desirable  change  in  l>ooks  can  be  made  without 
fricti(m  and  without  lass. 

Objections:  Have  never  heard  any  objection  raised  tliat  was  not  frivolous. 
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n. — Avcragp.  cost  prr  pupil  in  free  text-book  cities,^ 


Nam©  of  city. 

Num- 
ber of 
years. 

Are  free  text- 
books satisfac- 
tory? 

Cost  per  pupil  for 
text-books  only. 

Cost  per  pupil  for 
text -books  and 
supplies. 

Below 

high 

school. 

Includ- 
ing high 
school. 

Below 

high 

school. 

Includ- 
inghigh 
school. 

DKTiAWARE. 

1,  Dover   

7 

6 

9 
15 
5 

8 
10 
8 

2 

Yes 

90.50 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

2.  Washington.. __ 

$0.46 

>0.96 

MAINS. 

3.  Bangor    . 

Yes 

11.10 
1.25 

4.  B:ith 

Yes 

1 

5.  Belfast 

Yos 

.90 

.75 

1.50 

0.  Biddeford 

In  many  respocts 
Yes 



7.  Ijowinton  . 

1 

8.  Rockland 

Very 

.90 

9.  Shoo 

Not  entirely 

.38 

.57 

MARYLAND. 

10.  Bolair     

.75 

.85 

11.  Fredorick 

2 

Yes 

.61 

MASHACIIUSKTTS. 

12.  Boston 

14 
14 

u 

13 

IB 
14 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
10 
13 

(j 
77 

li 
13 

8 

10 
5 

1 

a 

Yefl 

.82 

18.  BrtK'kton    .           ..          

Yes 

1.(16 
.80 

1.60 

14    i^mhridgo 

Yes 

l.Utt 

15.  Everett 

Yos 

.90 

1.00 

1«    Haverhill       .             

Not  entirely .  . . 

1 

17.  Lowell 

.W 

i.:x> 

18.  Lvnn       

Yes 

.60 

.(i5 

1.10 

1S>.  M'edford 

Yos 

2.00 

a).  Now  Bedford 

Yos 

.55 

.08 

l.OC 

21.  North  Adamrt 

Yes 

1.63 

2Ji.  Northampton 

Yea 1 

.82 
.85 

1.61 

JKJ.  Pittsford 

Yos ' 

24.  Salem 

Yes. 

.^ 

1 

25.  Somerville 

Yes 

1.79 

2f>.  Springfield 

Yes 

Yes 

1.92 

2.2:{ 

27.  Taunton 

1.00 

28.  "Wnltham             

Yes 

Entirely 

.8') 

1.2;-> 

20.  Weymouth 

::::":::: 

1.36 

MKIIKIAN. 

ao.  Detroit 

Yw      

..a5 

1 
1 

HI    Monomineo 

Y*»H 

1 

.56 

JC  3Iusk»*goii 

Y.w 

Very 

.^> 

' 

If i.  Saifinaw 

.57 

.75 

.50 

'M.  V/eHt  Saginaw 

Y.^:...:......:: ' 

mixm:.m)TA. 
;>5.  Dnluth.          .  . 

Very 

Yes 

.40 

%.  Minnoaix>lirt 

MONTANA. 

87.  r>utt»» 

Yos 

Yes 

2.00 
.45 

NKKRASKA. 

38.  Oolumhu-s 

.50 

3W.  FaUsCitv 

5 

Thoroughly  so 

.85 

40.  Fpomont 

7 
7 
8 
7 
7 

12 
3 
5 

Yes ' 

.65 

41.  Grand  Inland 

Ytw ;     -    - 

.50 
.50 

42.  Ha.sting8 

Highly  so 

Fairly  so 

.45 

43.  Kearney 

.50 

44.  Norfolk 

Yes 

.m 

1.45 

45.  ( >Tnfth«        , 

Yw 

.50 

.58 

.8tJ 

44>.  Platt**moiith 

A  question 

Yes 

47.  S<huyler 

.50 

48.  Wah(» 

4 

Yos 

1.00 

49.  York 

Yes 

.20 

.:£i 

«  From  the  Miehigan  School  Report  of  189^,  Part  III,  pp.  100-109. 

t'  S*>veral  years. 

I'Thla  includes  clerk  hire  and  repair  of  books. 
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n. — Avera{fe  cost  per  pupil  Hi  free  tejct-hooJc  eitie.^ — Continued. 


Name  of  city. 

Num- 
herof 
years. 

Are    free    text- 
books satisfac- 
tory? 

Cost  per 
text-boo 

pupil  for 
KM  only. 

Cost  per  pnpll  for 
supplies. 

Below 

high 

school. 

Includ- 
inghigh 

Below 

high 

school. 

Includ- 

NKW  HAMPSHIRE. 

60.  Concord     .  .            ... 

14 
0 

80 

40 

4 

23 

12 

10 

4 

16 

4 

5 
5 
6 

4 
80 
5 
6 
3 

60 
6 
0 
4 

4 
20 

U 
8 
3 

20 
17 
15 
10 

7 

Yes 

10.61 

51.  Manchoeter 

Yes 

i 

":» 

NKW  JERSEY. 

52.  Bridgeton 

Yes    ... 

$1.00 

63.  Newark 

Yes 1 

$0.6S 

.89 

54.  Newton 

Very ' 

1.00 

NEW  YORK. 

66.  Ithaca 

! 

Yes ' 

.50 

66^  lATisincrbnrfir 

Yes 

.70 

67.  Saratoga  Springs 

Yes 

$0.35 
1.00 

.46 



.80 

58.  Syracuse               

Yes 

Yes 

_     _     __ 

69.  Yonkers 

.94 

1 

PEXNSYLVAKIA. 

60.  Allegheny .................. 

Vcrv   

.36 

.GO 

61.  Altoona 

Yes 

i.od 

62.  Erie    .               

Yes 

Yes 



.23 

.52 

.50 

.78 

1.10 

68.  Harrififburg 

'.'.'.'.'..[.. 

64.  Hazleton  " 

Yes 

65.  Philadelphia 

Yes 

1.01 

60.  Pottervflle 

Yes 

1.20 

67.  Reading 

Yes 

.01 

.94 

68.  York 

Yes 

1.00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

69.  Bristol 

Yes 

i 
i 

1.15 

70.  Providence 

Yes 

.72 

.86 

71.  Pawtucket 

Yes 

1.26 

Yes 

1 

.80 

78.  Warren 

1 

.96 

74.  "Woonsocket 

Yes 

! 

.96 

VERMONT. 

75.  Bellows  Falls 

Yes 

.90 
.63 

70.  Bcnningtrjn 

Yes 

77.  Rutland 

Yes 



2.10 

WISCONSIN. 

78.  Berlin 

Yes 

.92 

1.44 

79.  Eau  Claire 

Yea 

.3;^ 

.45 
.47 

80.  La  Crosse 

Yes 

81.  Marinette 

Yes 

.40 

.50 

82.  Portage                        

Entirely          

.50 



TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. « 

Since  the  dose  of  the  Franco-Prossian  war  the  development  of  Germany  has 
been  remarkable.  Hamburg  has  risen  from  the  sixth  largest  port  in  Enrox)e  to 
nearly  the  first;  G^erman  cottons  are  sold  in  Manchester,  German  steel  in  Shef- 
field and  Leeds,  German  silks  in  Paris,  and  "  Mtulo  in  Germany"  is  a  familiar 
mark  to  us.  From  1875  to  1895  the  population  increased  from  45,730,000  to 
53,250,000.  The  working  energy,  during  the  samo  period,  increased  from  twenty- 
five  to  more  than  forty-six  million  foot-iK)imds  daily,  or  about  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  population.    Between  1889  and  1800  the  exi)orts  from  Germany  to  China 


n  Abridged  from  a  pftiK>ron  the  need  of  te<?hnioal  edu'^ation,  by  Prof.  Victor  C.  Alderson,  dean 
of  the  Armour  In.stitut^^  <»f  Te<*hnol<>gy,  rt«vd  l>efore  the  Chicago  Literary  Club,  October  20, 1902, 
and  printed  in  Nature  February  12,  IWW. 
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increased  86  per  cent;  to  Japan  93  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  German  vessels 
trading  with  these  countries  has  trebled  since  1886.  The  number  of  Grerman 
steamers  in  1871  was  150;  in  1897  this  number  had  increased  to  1,125.  During 
the  same  period  the  tonnage  increased  from  82,000  to  900,000.  That  Germany- 
has  been  successful  in  a  commercial  way  during  the  past  thirty  years  is  not  to  b© 
denied.  Her  success  can  be  traced  to  her  belief  in  the  industrial  value  of  scien- 
tific research  and  to  her  fostering  care  of  the  technical  education  of  her  people. 

From  an  examination  of  special  industries  we  can  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  this, 
influence.  Consider  the  beet-sugar  industry.  In  1840  154,000  tons  of  beets  were 
treated,  yielding  8,000  tons,- or  5^  per  cent  of  raw  sugar.  In  1899,  with  improved 
scientific  processes,  12,000,000  tons  were  crashed,  yielding  1,500,000  tons,  or  13  per 
cent  of  raw  sugar.  This  increase  from  5^  to  13  per  cent  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  technical  men  in  control  of  the  industry.  Not  only  is  Germany  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  West  Indies  for  her  sugar,  but  in  one  year  she  has 
sold  Great  Britain  $50,000,000  worth.  The  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  potatoes 
is  another  lucrative  field  for  German  technologists.  The  cost  has  been  reduced  ta 
about  25  cents  per  gallon,  and  experiments  are  in  progress  to  determine  its  efficiency 
as  fuel  on  steamers.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo  by  a  chemical  process 
was  discovered  in  Germany  in  1866.  Less  than  40  workmen  were  then  employed; 
now  more  than  6,000  men  and  a  staff  of  148  scientific  chemists  are  employed  in 
the  industry.  The  natural  indigo  is  almost  driven  out  of  the  market.  They  have 
also  discovered  a  method  for  obtaining  from  steel  processes  ground  slag  which  is 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  England,  although  she  produces  quite  as  much  steel  as 
Germany,  has  become  a  good  customer  for  the  article.  Recently  there  came  the 
discovery  by  a  chemist  named  Giebler  of  a  process  of  hardening  steel  which  makes 
it,  it  is  said,  14  per  cent  stronger,  50  per  cent  lighter,  and  one- third  less  costly 
than  the  Krupp  or  Harvey  steel.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  English  and  French 
makers  of  scientific  instruments  of  precision  were  far  in  advance  of  the  German. 
However,  through  the  organization  of  the  Reichsanstalt,an  institution  for  original 
research  and  the  standardizing  of  instruments,  supported  by  the  Government,. 
Germany  has  become  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  scientific  instruments  in  the 
world.  The  value  of  her  exjwrts  in  this  line  is  nearly  $2,000,000,  three  times 
what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  work  gives  employment  to  15,000  people. 

The  Germans  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  being  well  prepared  to  engage 
in  the  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy.  Prince  Bismarck  once  said:  **  The  war 
of  the  future  is  the  economic  war,  the  struggle  for  existence  on  a  large  scale* 
May  my  successors  always  boar  this  in  mind  and  take  care  that  when  the  struggle 
comes  we  are  prepared  for  it."  Bismarck's  behest  has  been  heeded.  The  Ger- 
mans, by  dint  of  long  and  thorough  preparation,  are  ready  for  an  economic  war. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  they  have  been  prei>aring,  and  we  can  see  in  all  direc- 
tions the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  technical  sides  of  education^ 
so  as  to  produce  men  who  are  cai>able  of  carrying  Gkrmany  to  the  front  in  this 
industrial  and  commercial  struggle.  The  system  of  GJerman  technical  schools 
comprises  first  a  group  of  Technischen  Hochschulen,  situated  at  the  capitals  of  the 
Gorman  States,  like  those  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Carlsruhe.  These  are 
of  the  very  highest  grade,  admitting  only  students  who  have  completed  a  Gym- 
nasium or  Roalschule  course  of  study.  They  have  without  exception  developed 
gradually  from  more  trade  or  building  schools.  Most  of  them  were  founded  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties  of  last  century,  and  one — the  Charlottenburg — was 
founded  as  early  as  1799.  These  schools  are  all  beautifully  housed,  have  sui)erb 
equipments,  and  are  doing  a  high  grade  of  professional  engineering  work. 
Next  below  them  in  educational  rank  comes  a  great  number  of  trade  schools,  like 
the  textile  school  of  Crefeld.    These  trade  schools  are  located  at  the  center  of 
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the  indtiBtry  to  be  benefited  and  are  distinctly  utilitarian  in  character.  Berides 
these,  there  are  many  continnation  and  mannal  training  schools.  So  numerous 
are  these  specialized  schools  that  a  German  can  always  find  one  in  which  he  can 
learn  the  latest  and  best  principles,  devices,  and  methods  of  any  trade  or  profes- 
sion he  may  desire  to  follow.  Add  to  all  these  the  latest  German  innovation  of 
commercial  high  schools  and  colleges  of  commerce,  then  wonder,  if  you  can,  why 
German  comi)etition  is  so  keen  and  why  German  trade  and  industry  are  reaching 
every  market  the  world  over.  The  Germans  have  discovered  that  the  secret  of 
success  in  trade  and  industry  depends  upon  education;  not  upon  the  education  of 
the  library  and  cloister,  but  uiK>n  the  education  of  the  laboratory,  the  shop,  and 
the  modem  lecture  room. 


REPORT  ON  DRAWING  IN  WESTERN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

[Adopted  by  th«»  Western  DrawinK  Ttvichers*  Aa»>clation  May  9, 1908.] 

In  the  territory  represented  by  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association 
there  are  15  States,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Texas.    In  these  States  there  arc  40  State  normal  schools. 

Your  committee  sent  to  the  presidents  or  principals  of  these  schools  a  circular 
letter,  reading  as  follows: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  held  April 
23  to  2.*),  1901,  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  con- 
ditions governing  the  preparation  of  normal  students  for  the  teaching  of  drawing. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  gather  statistics  from  the  nonuv^l  schools  of  the 
West,  with  a  view  to  bringing  valuable  information  before  the  association.  The 
association  hopes  that  there  may  be  a  united  effort  among  public  school  workers 
to  raise  the  standard  of  art  instruction,  in  order  that  teachers  may  be  better jm- 
pared  to  handle  a  subject  which  has  become  vital  in  American  education.  Will 
you  aid  us  in  our  work  by  filling  out  the  inclosed  blank? 

The  questions  asked  on  the  circular  blank  were  the  following: 

1.  Is  drawing  taught  in  your  school? 

2.  Is  it  an  obligatory  study? 

8.  During  how  many  years  is  it  required? 

4.  How  much  time  -per  year  is  devoted  in  your  school  to  the  subject? 

5.  What  is  the  character  of  the  instruction? 

6.  Is  your  drawing  department  well  equipped? 

7.  Have  your  ^aduates  found  themselves  suitably  prex)ared  for  teaching  draw- 
ing when  becommg  teachers? 

8.  What  has  been  the  art  training  of  your  teacher  of  drawing? 

9.  What  salary  is  paid  the  drawing  teacher? 

10.  How  many  normal  students  does  the  teacher  of  drawing  instruct? 

11.  Does  she  also  have  charge  of  her  subject  in  a  practice  school? 

12.  Will  you  send  an  exhibit  of  drawing  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Western 
Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  at  Miuneai)olis,  May  7  to  9, 1903? 

Response  was  made  by  34  of  the  normal  schools;  the  remaining  6  could  not  be 
heard  from.  Your  committee  regrets  that  it  is  unable  to  bring  before  you  the 
complete  information  that  it  considers  desirable.  Many  schools  did  not  seem 
willing  to  answer  all  the  questions  asked.  When  a  normal  school  princii)al  stated 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  say  what  salary  was  being  paid  the  drawing  teacher, 
there  was  nothing  further  for  the  committee  to  do. 

To  know  that  thirty-two  periods  are  being  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  a  school,  when  the  principal  refuses  to  state  the  length  of  a  period  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  When  asking  what  the  training  of  the  supervisor  has  been,  to  receive 
the  answer  that  it  has  been  good  is  not  altogetlier  comprehensive. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  encountered,  many  principals 
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fleemed  anxioxis  to  f  nrther  the  work  of  the  committee  and  to  express  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  association.  We  feel  that  the  information  obtained 
is  sufficient  to  bo  of  much  interest  and  value  to  the  association. 

In  the  34  normal  schools  heard  from  drawing  is  tanght.  It  is  an  obligatory 
study  in  all  but  two — Cape  Qirardeau,  Mo.,  and  Terra  Haute,  Ind. 

The  time  over  which  work  in  drawing  extends  varies  from  six  weeks  in  Moore- 
head,  Minn.,  to  three  years  in  Houston,  Tex.  Of  21  schools  stating  the  number 
of  hours  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  average  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hours. 
In  4  schools  students  have  less  than  eighty  hours*  training.  The  greatest 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  hours  in  the 
course  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Opinion  seems  to  differ  widely  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  course  of  study. 
One  normal  school  states:  *' We  teach  art,  not  the  old-time  magazine  and  per- 
petual model  drawing."  Another  states:  **  Our  teachers  are  not  artists,  and  the 
elementary  work  we  do  is  not  art.  We  endeavor  to  prepare  our  students  to  use  . 
drawing  in  elementary  work.*'  A  few  of  the  outlines  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
drawing  seem  to  the  committee  comprehensive  and  well  ordered,  but  most  of  them 
not  good  and  some  decidedly  bad. 

Regarding  equipment  of  32  schools,  12  consider  themselves  well  equipped  for 
art  study,  13  moderately  so,  and  7  not  equipped. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  **Have  your  graduates  found  themselves  suitably 
prepared  for  teaching  drawing  when  becoming  teachers?  "  of  27  schools  willing  to 
answer,  14  find  that  they  are  prepared,  3  fairly  well  prepared,  2  not  prepared,  3 
not  often  prepared,  4  can  not  tell,  and  1  hopes  that  they  are. 

Of  the  training  of  teachers,  9  have  received  instruction  at  Pratt  Institute,  3  at 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art,  1  at  Chicago  Art  Institute,  1  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, 1  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Art  School,  and  1  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Design.  Of  the  remaining  11 ,  reg^ding  whom  answers  were  received,  3  have  had 
extensive  studio  work,  7  have  had  only  the  training  afforded  by  the  regular  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  and  1  is  *'a  19-year-old  girl,"'  a  bom  genius,  picked  up  at 
home. 

The  salaries  paid  drawing  teachers  in  normal  schools  heard  from  are  as  follows: 

One  teacher  receives  $2,000;  one,$l,530;  three,  $1,300;  three,  $1,200;  five,$l,100; 
five,  $1,000;  one,  $950;  five,  $900;  one,  $850;  four,  $800;  one,  $700;  one,  $600;  two, 
$500,  and  one,  $350. 

In  16  of  35  schools  the  salaries  are  below  $1,000. 

In  26  schools  the  drawing  teachers  have  charge  of  work  in  a  practice  school  and 
in  5  schools  instruct  the  normal  students  only. 

The  number  of  students  being  instructed  in  the  various  schools  varies  from  10 
to  500.  At  present  in  30  schools  there  are  5,067  prospective  teachers  receiving 
art  instruction. 

After  the  compilation  of  the  above  a  list  of  40  8ui)ervisor8  was  made  represent- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers*  Association.  A  circular  let- 
ter was  addressed  to  these  asking  if  they  found  the  graduates  of  State  normal 
schools,  as  a  rule,  fitted  to  teach  drawing  efficiently. 

Thirty-one  answers  were  received.  Four  teachers  si)oke  words  of  commenda- 
tion: 

I  find  that  the  teachers  who  have  had  the  training  of  the  normal  schools  of 
the  State  are  the  most  efficient  in  the  corps  in  my  line  of  work. 

Ida  M.  Ceavath,  Madison,  Wis. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  found  normal  graduates  well  fitted  to  teach  drawing,  but 
I  must  add  that  my  exx)erience  is  limited,  being  only  in  connection  with  the  Loe 
Angeles  State  Normal,  of  California. 

May  Gkarhart,  Berkeley,  CaL 
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I  find  ^aduates  of  State  normal  schools  better  prepared  to  teach  drawing  than 
those  without  normal  training.  The  training  in  normal  schools  is  inadequate , 
however,  and  the  graduates  themselves  feel  it  so.  They  speak  of  the  lack  along 
creative  lines  in  their  development. 

Grace  C.  Sylla,  Akron,  Ohio, 

The  matter,  according  to  my  experience,  is  wholly  relative.  The  teachers  we 
receive  from  the  Stat-e  normal  schools  are  so  much  better  prepared  to  do  intelli- 
gent work  without  drawing  outlines  than  those  received  from  other  sources  that 
we  are  very  thankful  to  think  that  the  course  is  somewhat  adequate.  Though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  draw,  they  are  able  to  approach  the  subject  with  some 
intelligence.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  our  normal  graduates  are  as  well  pre- 
pared to  teach  drawing  under  a  good  supervisor  as  they  are  to  do  most  of  the 
other  work  of  the  school,  and  the  condition  is  improving  every  year.  That  there 
is  large  need  and  room  for  such  improvement  goes  without  saying. 

Mary  Q.  Diem,  Winona,  Minn, 

Supervisors  from  the  following  cities  rei)orted  that  they  did  not  find  State  nor- 
mal graduates  fitted,  as  a  rule,  to  teach  drawing:  Youngstown  and  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Detroit,  East  Saginaw,  and  Bay  City,  Mich.:  Indianajiolis,  Evansville,  Fort 
Wayne,  Marion,  and  South  Bend,  lud.;  Eau  Claire,  Oshkosh,  and  West  Sujwrior, 
Wis.;  Minneapolis  and  Stillwater,  Minn.;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Colorado  Springs, 
Denver  (Dist.  No.  17),  and  Pueblo  (Dist.  No.  1),  Colo.;  Joplin,  Mo.;  Alameda 
and  Oakland,  Cal. 

We  quote  briefly  from  some  of  the  letters  as  follows: 

I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  in  my  seven  years'  experience  as  sui)ervisor  I  have 
never  found  a  normal  graduate  who  was  prepared  to  teach  the  subject  intelli- 
gently. 

My  heart  aches  with  each  succeeding  September  as  I  realize  afresh  how  poorly 
prepared  our  otherwise  good  teachers  are  to  handle  the  subject. 

I  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  teachers'  (pros- 
pective) preparation  for  and  ability  to  handle  art  as  taught  in  our  public  schools 
shall  be  subject  to  as  severe  tests  and  requirements  as  is  any  of  the  other  branches. 

Margaret  Sheardown,  Calumet,  Mich, 

We  have  had  a  number  of  graduates  from  various  normal  schools,  and  none  _ 
have  been  able  to  teach  drawing  successfully.  In  fact,  their  knowledge  of  the' 
subject  is  so  limited  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  say  that  they  have  studied  lui;. 

Hoping  that  this  state  of  things  may  be  overcome  in  the  near  future, 

Alice  E.  Hall,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Do  I  find  graduates  of  State  normal  schools,  as  a  rule,  fitted  to  teach  drawing 
efficiently?    No;  it  has  not  been  my  pleasure  to  have  so  fortunate  a  corps. 

So  many  of  the  high  schools  do  not  have  drawing;  then,  too,  the  rural  schools 
are  without.  Consequently  the  normal  students  are  poorly  prepared  to  receive 
sufficient  training  within  the  twenty  weeks'  allotted  art  course. 

Allow  me  to  plead  less  methods  in  normal  art  work,  perspective  and  freehand 
work  in  light  and  shade  and  color.  The  supervisor  will  supply  help  in  methods 
and  the  proper  adjustment  to  grades,  but  finds  uphill  work  with  the  normal 
graduate  who  puts  in  her  time  with  discussions  and  methods.  Give  me  the  teacher 
who  can  sketch  a  little,  has  some  idea  of  correctness  of  light  and  shade,  knows 
simple  rules  (and  applications  thereof)  in  iHjrspective,  and  her  work  proves 
efficient. 

Sometimes  she  comes  from  the  normal  so  full  of  cubes  and  prisms  and  drawing 
books  that  it  is  hard  to  get  her  to  dare  to  do  free  work. 

If  every  normal  demanded  an  examination,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  in  drawing,  it 
would  force  the  drawing  into  the  high  schools  and  set  the  *'  districts  thinkin'." 
Of  course  all  normal  schools  would  have  to  agree  on  an  examination,  or  else  the 
students  might  vote  against  it  and  attendance  might  suffer. 

Anna  Earl  Grady,  Superior,  Wis. 

In  answer  to  your  question  I  can  give  an  unqualified  '*  No."  Not  only  are  they 
unqualified,  but  some  are  prejudiced  against  the  work  and  seem  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  art  education  desires  to  do  for  the  child. 
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A  very  large  part  of  the  teachers  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  are  from  private 
normals.  While  they  are  just  as  poorly  qualified,  they  are  not  prejudiced.  I 
think  the  work  should  not  stop  with  the  State  normals,  but  should  be  carried  into 
all  schools  where  teachers  are  trained. 

Call  on  me  for  any  aid  that  I  can  give  along  this  line. 

J.  L.  Massena,  Marion,  Tnd. 

Almost  without  exception  I  find  normal-school  graduates  poorly  prepared  to 
teach  drawing.  Indeed,  I  find  it  impossible  to  have  them  teach  m  the  schools 
where  I  supervise  without  asking  them  to  attend  special  meetings  for  instruction 
for  the  best  part  of  a  year.  Almost  invariably  they  are  deficient  in  elementary 
observation  and  expression.  Gener^ly  the  work  they  show  as  having  been  done 
at  normal  schools  would  not  be  accepted  from  our  high-school  pupils.  Their 
deficiencies  seem  to  be  the  result  of  too  little  time  devoted  to  the  subject  and 
superficial  instruction;  and  yet,  as  Cabrill  Ck)mpayro  says  in  his  report  on  the 
educational  exhibit  of  the  XJnited  States  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  *' Drawing  is 
king  in  the  schools  of  America." 

Chas.  M.  Carter,  DenvoTy  Colo. 

In  my  seven  years'  experience  in  Indianapolis  I  have  found  only  two  graduates 
of  State  normal  schools  who  were  fitted  upon  entering  our  schools  to  teach 
drawing. 

Wilhklmina  Seegmiller,  Indianapolis y  Ind. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Minneajwlis  schools  to  the 
board  of  education  a  report  from  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  Miss  Bonnie  Snow, 
is  published.    In  this  the  statement  is  made: 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  teach  the  children  in  the  grades  how  to  draw,  how 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  nature  and  art;  but  we  are  doing  very  little  in  our  high 
schools  to  strengthen  the  teachers  of  the  next  generation  to  know  more  about  the 
technical  side  of  the  subject.  In  this  we  are  open  to  criticism.  The  normal 
schools  in  their  turn  are  perhaps  more  directly  responsible  for  the  woeful  lack  of 
knowledge  of  drawing  on  the  part  of  their  graduates.  The  average  normal-school 
course  of  study  was  planned,  apparently,  years  ago,  before  drawing  and  its 
related  art  subjects  entered  so  vitally  into  the  course  of  study  of  the  average  pub- 
lic school.  Hence  their  students,  coming  to  them,  it  is  true,  in  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  are  exx)ected  in  six  weeks'  or  at  most  in  three  months'  time  to  learn  enough 
about  it  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  average  school  cuniculum.  It  is  because 
I  feel  so  positive  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  i)art  of  the 
teacher  in  this  line  of  work  that  I  have  sought  to  better  the  conditions  so  far  as 
lies  in  my  power.  A  very  large  part  of  my  time  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
teachers — doing  practical  normal-school  work,  instead  of  depending  on  pure  super- 
vision. I  do  not  speak  of  this  in  a  spirit  of  complaint,  but  only  to  put  before  you 
a  truthful  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  work. 

From  lack  of  exi)erience  in  working  with  normal-school  graduates  the  super- 
visors of  Decatur,  111.;  Dulutli,  Minn.;  Davenport,  Iowa;  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
reported  that  they  were  unable  to  answer  the  question. 

To  sum  up,  two  supervisors  find  graduates  fitted  to  teach  drawing,  one  as  well 
fitted  as  tt)  teach  most  other  things,  one  more  nearly  fitted  than  if  not  instructed, 
four  can  not  say,  and  twenty- three  say  **  No,"  most  of  them  very  emphatically. 

As  the  conclusion  of  its  investigations  your  committee  reports  that  it  believes 
drawing  is  not  being  well  taught  in  the  majority  of  Western  State  normal 
schools,  and  that  in  consequence  sui)erintendents  are  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  services  of  well-instructed  teachers,  sui)ervisors  are  expending 
much  unnecessary  force  in  training  normal  graduates,  the  graduates  themselves 
have  much  difficulty  and  disappointment  when  they  find  themselves  almost  or 
wholly  unfitted  to  teach  a  required  subject,  and  large  numbers  of  children  suffer 
while  teachers  are  becoming,  under  much  hardship,  prepared  to  teach  a  subject 
that  has  become  a  vital  and  established  part  of  American  education. 

Your  committee  feels  that  conditions  will  not  very  materially  improve  until 
normal  schools  require  some  preparation  in  drawing  before  students  are  admitted 
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and  nntil  teachers*  examinations  are  established  in  drawing,  as  in  other  subjects, 
by  the  cities  and  towns. 

When  superintendents  of  schools  demand  that  teachers  entering  their  schools 
be  prepared  to  teach  drawing  as  other  subjects,  there  will  be  more  time  devoted 
to  the  subject  in  the  normal  schools,  better  equipment,  much  bettor  salaries  x>aid 
the  drawing  teachers,  the  drawing  courses  enriched  in  the  high  schools,  and  a 
better  teaching  and  understanding  of  art  throughout  the  West. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WlLHELMHiTA  SREUMILLER, 

SiqH'vcisor  of  Draicing^  Indianapolis^  Ind. 
Bonnie  Snow, 
Sujh'rvisor  of  Drawing,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

HEI.EN  FR.VZER, 

Siqx'r visor  of  Drawing,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Florence  Ellis, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
CiiARiJES  M.  Carter, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Denver,  Colo, 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR  1001-O2. 
By  William  R.  Harper, 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
[Reprinted  from  tho  Pi'oceedingH  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  190^.] 


In  attempting  a  snrvey  of  the  progress  of  educational  work  during  the  period 
of  a  single  year,  one  quickly  discovers  three  or  four  things:  (1)  That  such  a  sur- 
vey ^-ill  contain  no  adequate  presentation  of  the  mass  of  material  which  may 
rightly  lay  claim  to  be  included— a  volume  of  hundreds  of  jmgos  being  hardly  suf- 
ficient, much  less  a  paper  of  forty  or  fifty  minutes;  (2)  that  no  sharp  line  can  be 
drawn  l^tween  different  years,  since  the  more  important  events  really  assume  the 
nature  of  movements,  and  most  of  them  cover  a  i)eriod  of  several  years;  (3)  that 
prejudice  against  taking  forward  steps  in  education  has  been  greatly  diminished, 
and  skepticism  as  to  the  value  of  the  old  conventional  usages  in  schools  and  col- 
h»ges  is  largely  on  the  increase;  (4)  that,  whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the 
past,  no  very  close  connection  any  longer  exists  between  the  educational  move- 
ments of  England  and  the  Continent  and  those  of  our  own  land.  At  all  events, 
we  may  no  longer  be  counted  merely  as  followers;  in  some  respects  we  may, 
perhaps,  claim  the  position  of  leadership. 

TRIBUTE  TO  COL.   F.  W.    PARKER. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  education  the  most  significant  single  event — that 
which  has  touched  the  largest  number  of  persons  and  affected  them  most  keenly — 
has  been  the  death  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker.  As  in  the  case  of  most  men  who 
have  accomplished  much,  the  greatness  of  his  work  was  not  fully  apparent  until 
he  was  taken  away.  The  universal  appreciation  of  his  leadership,  the  universal 
testimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  career,  and  the  imiversal  mourning  over  his 
sudden  death,  together  constitute  tho  most  striking  event  of  the  year.  That  he 
should  be  taken  away  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  fru- 
ition of  a  lifetime's  work,  and  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  build- 
ings on  whose  plans  he  had  siwnt  so  much  time  and  energy,  was  indeed  pathetic; 
but  that  he  had  built  foundations  broad  and  strong  for  future  work  in  the  field 
of  elementary  education;  that  he  had  made  noteworthy  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  public  school  education;  that,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
tho  last  quarter  of  a  century— is  everywhere  acknowledged.  Although  he  was 
an  officer  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  I  may  be  i)ermitted  to  say  these  things  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  connection  with  the  institution  was  so  brief;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  general  educational  public  will  approve  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
university,  to  go  forward  with  the  work  which  he  established  and  to  undertake 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  in  accordance  with  his  purpose  and  his  spirit. 
To  this  is  pledged  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  education,  so  closely  connected 
with  him  i)er8onally  and  officially,  and  to  this  is  pledged  also  the  new  director, 
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Mr.  Dewey.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this  faculty  shall  develop,  on  the 
foundations  which  have  already  been  laid,  a  great  and  noble  institution  from 
which  good  and  only  good  shall  emanate  for  the  public  school  system  of  the 
countrj'. 

CURRICULUM   OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

The  curriculum  of  the  common  school  in  these  last  years  has  greatly  exiianded, 
and  now  includes  much  material  drawn  from  the  departments  of  natural  science, 
drawing,  art,  manual  training,  as  well  as  from  those  of  history  and  literature. 
This  material  is  so  various  in  its  character  and  so  large  in  its  amount  as  to  pro- 
duce ' '  a  stuffed  condition  of  the  school  course  w^hich  occasions  uneasiness  and 
distress."  The  **  new  education*'  has  given  us  certain  problems  that  urgently 
demand  solution.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  problems  group  themselves 
under  two  heads:  (1)  How  to  select  in  each  department  of  study  the  most  impor- 
tant topics  for  treatment,  and  (2)  how  to  bring  these  various  departments  of  study 
into  such  relationshii)  with  each  other  that  each  will  contribute  to  the  other,  and 
that  waste  shall  1x3  reduced  to  a  minimum.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather  the 
facts,  it  may  be  said  that  no  new  principles  or  theories  have  been  projected  during 
the  past  year.  Leaders  in  the  new  education  have  concentrated  their  efforts  upon 
its  practical  side.  In  many  quarters  there  has  been  conducted  quiet  investiga- 
tion of  the  problems  just  mentioned.  The  educational  theory  and  practice,  which 
is  based  on  the  teachings  of  psychology  and  the  history  and  development  of  the 
culture  of  the  race,  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally  accejjted;  but  it  requires 
just  such  critical  and  scientific  study  as  that  which  is  being  given  it  in  educational 
circles  throughout  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  changes  that  have 
already  come  are  almost  greater  than  can  be  calculated.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  severest  test^  be  applied,  and  that  the  most  rigid  scientific  criticism  be 
encouraged. 

TRAINING   IN   ^ESTHETICS. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  increasing  acknowledgment  in  the  modem  e^lucation 
of  the  child  of  the  imi)ortance  of  training  in  aesthetics.  In  more  than  one  groat 
center  there  has  been  manifested  a  growing  desire  to  decorate  and  l>eautify  the 
buildings.  It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  in  no  former  year  has  greater 
interest  been  taken  in  the  architecture  of  the  school  buildings  than  during  this 
year.  The  work  accomplished  in  this  regard  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago  deserves  esi)ecial  mention. 

RAISING  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  STANDARD. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the  teacher  is  beginning  to  recognize  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  study  for  the  sake  of  information  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
method  study.  This  difference  is  the  old  bone  of  contention  between  the  normal 
school  and  the  college.  A  radical  step,  and  one  which  seems  to  acknowledge  this 
general  principle,  has  been  taken  during  the  past  year  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  city  normal  school,  whose  function  it  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  elementary 
field,  has  advanced  its  course  of  study  to  three  years,  and  has  made  its  require- 
ment for  admission  c(X)rdinate  with  that  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  country. 
This  step  will  surely  be  followed  by  other  normal  schools.  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  sciholastic  standards  the  public  normal  schools  join  with  the 
schools  and  departments  of  education  in  the  colleges  and  universities  to  strengthen 
the  equii)ment  which  has  hitherto  seemed  sufficient  for  the  corps  of  elementary 
teachers.  The  old  requirement  was  that  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  with  the 
a<lding  of  one  or  two  years  of  professional  training.  This  means  that  larger 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  taught — in  other  words,  broader  scholarship— will 
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henceforth  be  demanded.  The  most  serious  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  the 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  along  the  lines  of  the  educational  theories  of  recent 
times  has  been  the  utterly  inadequate  scholastic  training  of  the  teachers  who 
undertook  professional  investigation.  The  need  of  broader  scholarship  has 
nowhere  been  more  deeply  appreciated  than  among  the  teachers  themselves,  and 
in  testimony  of  this  statement  we  need  only  recall  the  interest  and  support  of  that 
great  multitude  of  elementary  teachers  who  spend  a  part  of  their  vacations  in  the 
summer  schools  and  colleges.  The  encouragement  of  summer  study  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  great  cities,  and  the  avidity  with  which  such  opportunities  have 
been  seized,  present  a  situation  heretofore  unknown,  and  one  from  which  the  great- 
est possible  results  may  be  expected.  It  is  not  method  study  simply  that  these 
teachers  hunger  for;  it  is  rather  information  on  special  subjects  in  which  they 
have  discovered  their  weakness. 

LARGER  FREEDOM  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

This  suggests  another  characteristic  of  the  teacher's  work,  which  stands  to-day 
in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  even  recent  years.  I  have  in  mind  the  larger 
freedom  accorded  each  individual  teacher;  freedom  from  the  old  conventions  and 
ideas  as  to  what  constituted  curriculum  as  well  as  method.  The  breaking  up  of 
these  formal  conceptions  has  resulted  in  a  spiritual  liberty  formerly  unknown 
^  and  capable  of  producing  the  largest  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  individual 
teacher.  The  work  is  no  longer  so  mechanical.  The  presentation  of  these  new 
subjects  compels  variety  of  method,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  with  this 
greater  freedom  from  conventional  treatment  there  is  a  growth  of  mind  and 
spirit  which  gives  an  inspiration  and  arouses  an  enthusiasm  incomparable  with 
that  of  the  old  regime.  There  are  some  who  think  that  this  freedom  of  the 
teacher  has  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  made  within  these  later  times  to  adjust 
the  work  of  the  school  to  its  environment;  to  have  the  child  study  things  instead 
of  studying  about  things;  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  real  life  instead  of  that 
which  represents  life.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  all  of  this  is  strictly  parallel  with 
that  freedom  of  the  teacher  which  is  found  in  elective  work  as  compared  with  work 
prescribed;  and  while  in  the  latter  case  there  will  always  be  prescribed  work,  and 
in  the  former  case  we  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  rigid- 
ity, in  both  movements  we  are  tending  toward  larger  spiritual  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual liberty. 

KINDERGARTEN   WORK   FIRMLY  ESTABLISHED. 

The  friends  in  the  stronghold  of  kindergarten  work,  Chicago,  have  been  greatly 
exercised  lest  a  backward  step  should  be  taken  in  this  imi>ortant  field.  At  times 
it  seemed  to  the  public  that  the  whole  department  of  kindergarten  work  was  to 
be  abandoned  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  lack  of  funds.  It  is  probable  that  noth- 
ing could  have  done  more  to  arouse  the  public  interest  in  the  subject  than  the 
danger  which  was  thought  to  exist.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  at  no 
previous  time  has  the  position  of  the  kindergarten  work  been  more  strongly  estab- 
lished, and  to  my  mind  this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  year.  The  place  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  Chicago  citizens  and  all  future  bud- 
gets must  contain  liberal  provision  for  this  division  of  educational  work.  The 
superintendent  of  Chicago  schools  has  strongly  favored  the  placing  of  kinder- 
garten work  in  the  schools,  esi)ecially  in  those  of  the  poorer  districts.  In  arrange- 
ments made  for  next  year  the  same  number  of  schools  as  for  last  year  has  been 
retained,  but  their  effectiveness  has  been  doubled,  so  that  twice  as  many  children 
will  be  cared  for. 
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CENTRAUZATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  the  campaign  now  being  made  in  Michigan  in 
behalf  of  the  centralized  mral  school.  Strong  public  sentiment  has  been  aronaed, 
and  while  hitherto  the  State  grange  has  opposed  every  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  large  part  of  its  membership  has  come  to  advocate  the  proposed  change. 
The  district  schools  will  be  great  gainers  from  this  movement. 

AGRICULTURE  IN   RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  int^jresting  development  in  connection  with  the  rural  schools,  especially  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  is  to  be  noted  in  the  introduction  of  instmc- 
tion  in  agriculture.  This,  of  course,  corresponds  to  the  introduction  of  industrial 
or  manual  training  in  the  city  schools.  It  is  an  application  of  the  now  j^enerallj 
recognized  principle  of  bringing  the  school  work  into  close  touch  with  the  home 
life  of  the  pnpil;  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  no  more  important  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  thus 
introduced  and  their  i^edagogical  possibilities  combine  to  make  this  step  one  of 
marked  significance  in  the  history  of  education.  The  complete  reports  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  public-school  system  of  Ohio  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  from 
private  information  it  may  be  said  that  a  most  rigid  revision  of  the  system  has 
been  adopted,  and  that  the  Ohio  public-school  system  may  henceforth  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  that  of  other  States  which  have  in  these  last  years  made 
great  progress. 

superintendent's  tenure  in  chicaoo. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  steps  taken  by  the  lx)ard  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  in  enlarging  the  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  school  from  two  years 
to  three,  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  even  more  significant  action  involved 
in  giving  the  sui)erintendent  an  appointment  for  five  years  instead  of  one.  This 
action,  coupled  with  the  general  policy  adopted  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  the  large  number  of  new  buildings  provided  for,  make  the  past 
year  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  Chicago  schools.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognizt^d  that  these  forward  steps  are  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment, 
and  are  the  outgrowth,  in  large  measure,  of  seed  sown  in  former  years.  The 
splendid  battle  fought  in  1899  and  1 000  by  Mr.  Andrews,  now  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  secured  results  which  but  for  this  battle  would  have 
been  imiwssible. 

THE  southern  KDUCATION  BOARD. 

The  Southern  Education  Board,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Capon  Springs 
conference  held  in  Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  in  1901 ,  has  already  shown  its  strength 
and  its  power  to  accomplish  good  results.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Southern  education  a  comprehensive  undertaking  has  been  launched  foanded 
upon  true  principles.  That  educational  work  in  the  South  should  have  to  do 
with  the  education  of  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  negro;  that  it  should  be 
worked  out,  for  the  most  part,  by  Southern  men;  and  that  it  should  begin  with 
the  public  school  in  the  South  art>  principles  which  appeal  directly  to  the  common 
senso  of  every  intelligent  thinker.  It  is  confessedly  true  that  the  Southern  States 
have  not  reccivo<l  their  proper  sliare  of  the  great  gifts  for  education.  Twenty- 
five  iKjr  cent  of  the  population  of  our  country  should  receive  a  larger  proportJon 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  general  contributions  to  education.  The  Southern  board 
will  surely  have  the  sympathy  and  cooi)oration  of  every  friend  of  education  in 
the  North,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  in  the  membership  of  the  boaxd 
we  recognize  the  names  of  men  who  are  known  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
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South  for  a  tmo  interest  in  sound  education.  The  distinctive  interest  of  this 
board,  as  has  been  officially  announced,  is  in  the  public  school,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly concerned  in  those  forms  of  education  **  which  look  toward  thrift,  industry, 
and  usefulness.  This  fact  will  guarantee,  in  part  at  least,  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  the  new  education.  Dean  Russell,  of  the  Teachers  College,  New 
York  City,  in  a  personal  letter  makes  this  statement: 

We  have  been  changing  our  conception  of  what  education  is.  Formerly  the 
school  aimed  very  largely  at  learning.  Now  we  are  including  doing  as  an  ele- 
ment in  a  good  education  that  should  x)erhaps  be  as  prominent  as  the  learning. 
We  are  stimulated  in  this  direction  \yy  the  Southern  board  above  mentioned,  for 
thev  stand  very  strongly  for  industrial  education,  in  which  a  student  consumes 
perhaps  half  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  books  and  in  reflection  and  the  other  half 
m  doing  or  making  something.  In  my  opinion  this  tendency  of  the  Southern 
board  and  of  the  Southern  schools  is  reacting  i)owerf  uUy  ui)on  the  conception  of 
eilucation  in  the  North.  In  fact,  for  several  years  Hampton  has  been  a  most 
ardent  advocate  of  an  education  which  ^ves  about  e<Hial  prominence  to  learning 
and  doing,  and  in  this  respect  has  been  m  advance  of  Nortnem  institutions.  We 
seem  to  be  gradually  accepting  the  Hampton  view  in  the  North,  alUiough  we 
have  been  approaching  the  same  idea  from  another  side.  The  nature  of  the 
child  ^of  coui-se,  requires  a  large  amount  of  motor  activity,  and  the  demands  of 
society  also  favor  a  kind  of  education  which  includes  the  execution  of  one's  ideas. 
These  latter  two  facts  therefore,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  schools,  have  led  us  to  make  a  great  advance  in  favor  of  more  doing, 
making,  executing,  in  the  common  schools. 

As  a  result  of  this  advancement,  the  three  R's  are  not  crowded  out,  but  they  are 
growing  relatively  less  prominent,  and  much  greater  emphasis  than  heretofore  is 
being  thrown  upon  proi)er  materials  with  which  to  work  with  the  hands  in  the 
schoolroom.  Just  as  the  kindergarten  has  given  much  study  to  the  gifts— that  is, 
to  the  materials  out  of  which  the  children  shall  make  all  sorts  of  objects-HSO  the 
elementary  school-teachers  are  being  stimulated  to  ni^e  an  extensive  study  of 
the  proper  materials  to  be  used  for  construction  <^  objects  in  grade  work.  Thus 
we  are  debating  about  the  extent  to  which  clay,  paper,  pasteboard,  wood,  bent 
iron,  etc.,  shall  be  used,  and  this  will  probably  be  a  more  prominent  topic  in  the 
future. 

THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

A  still  more  recent  forward  step  in  the  interests  of  Southern  education  is  the 
organization  of  a  body  called  the  G(eneral  Education  Board.  The  function  of  this 
board  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Southern  education  board.  The  latter 
exists  for  the  puri)08e  of  developing  an  educational  sentiment.  The  former  board 
has  been  organized  to  receive,  hold,  and  dispose  money  for  Southern  education. 
The  board  has  already  at  its  command  a  fund  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Its 
methods  of  work  are  those  bom  of  large  experience,  and  iis  breadth  of  sympathy 
and  its  wisdom  have  already  been  satisfactorily  administered.  No  stronger 
agencies,  no  agencies  more  greatly  needed,  have  been  established  in  any  sphere  of 
work,  educational  or  industrial,  in  this  last  year  than  the  agencies  named — the 
Southern  Education  Board  and  the  General  Education  Board. 

CURRICULUM   OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 

In  connection  with  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools,  four  or  five  tenden- 
cies may  clearly  be  noted.  Some  of  these  are  progressive;  some  of  them  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  movement  backward.  In  the  latter  class 
belongs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  disj)08ition  to  give  up  provision  for 
instruction  in  Greek.  That  there  exists  such  a  disx)osition  can  not  be  denied.  It 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  desire  to  make  way  for  more  practical  subjects;  but  the 
fact  is  that  as  many  x>eople  desire  Greek  to-day  as  at  any  time  in  the  i)ast.  The 
more  practical  subjects  are  called  for  by  another  class  of  students.  The  intro- 
duction of  business  and  industrial  courses  is  rapidly  increasing  the  number  of 
high-school  students,  but  these  new  students  are  in  addition  to  those  who  other- 
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wise  would  take  up  high-school  work.  It  is  diflfictilt,  of  course,  in  most  commti- 
nities  to  make  provision  for  a  subject  in  which  the  class  is  ordinarily  so  small,  but 
by  proper  arrangement  of  courses  such  work  can  be  provided  for  in  connection 
with  the  Latin  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  And  especially  in  this  great  Western 
country  should  every  effort  be  made  to  conserve  those  studies  which  represent  the 
ideal  in  thought  and  life.  Princii)als  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  read  that  most 
interesting  paper,  prepared  just  a  year  ago,  on  *'  The  social  need  of  Greek,"  by 
Mr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  in  which  he  shows  so  conclusively  that  **  while  a 
majority  of  educated  persons  in  a  society  may  be  ignorant  of  Greek,  all  can  not 
be.  A  remnant  large  enough  to  diffuse  the  cultivation  proceeding  from  it  must 
know  the  tongue,  and  that  at  first  hand."  His  conclusions  were,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

1.  Social,  and  not  merely  individual,  needs  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all 
large  educational  planning. 

2.  All  believers  m  a  rich  and  rounded  social  education  should  feel,  think,  speak, 
and  act  appreciatively  toward  Greek  study. 

3.  Colleges  and  high  schools  with  reasonably  ample  facilities  should  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  teaching  Greek  if  already  doing  so;  if  not,  to  begin. 

4.  Since  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  discipline  is  less  obvious  than  that  of  most 
studies,  teskchers  should  see  that  pupils  likely  to  profit  by  it  in  a  high  degree  at 
least  consider  this  discipline,  and  should  advise  those  pupils,  if  they  wish,  and 
such  a  course  is  jwssible,  to  elect  and  pursue  Greek. 

5.  Pupils  in  Greek  who  show  special  ability  and  taste  for  it  should  be  urged  to 
the  utmost  proficiency  in  it. 

COMMERCIAIi   AND  INDUSTRIAL  COURSI-S. 

A  second  tendency,  already  noted,  is  the  introduction  of  courses  of  instruction 
relating  to  commercial  and  industrial  subjects.  The  passing  year  has  seen  great 
strides  forward  in  this  particular.  Is  this  phase  of  secondary  work  moving  per- 
haps at  too  rapid  a  rate?  We  must  not  forget  that  years  are  required  to  develop 
a  new  subject  for  practical  educational  results.  Are  we  throwing  aside  those 
subjects  whose  educational  value  has  been  tested  beyond  question  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  new  subjects  which,  at  all  events,  for  a  long  period  must  prove 
to  bo  of  lesser  value?  The  present  writer  has  no  desire  to  make  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  new  subjects,  provided  such  introduction  is  accomplished  cau- 
tiously and  judiciously.  Objection  is  made  only  to  the  adoption  of  too  large  a 
number  of  subjects,  for  which  good  methods  have  not  yet  been  found;  the  pro- 
miscuous and  miscellaneous  use  of  anything  that  meets  the  demand  of  a  passing 
craze.  In  any  case,  in  meeting  the  demands  thus  made,  redoubled  effort  must 
be  put  forth  to  work  out  the  methods  by  which  this  new  material  may  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  true  education.  It  must  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if 
elementary  instruction  draws  material  from  the  industrial,  political,  commercial, 
and  agricultural  realms,  such  material  must  also  find  its  place  in  secondary 
instruction.  But  the  problems  connected  with  its  introduction  are  not  such  as 
to  fimd  easy  solution;  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  up  to  this  time, 
the  results  achieved  have  been  in  any  sense  satisfactory.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  this  work  is  not  to  be  continued,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  most 
urgent  need  exists  for  caution  and  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  questions  involved. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  CERTIFICATES   AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  third  tendency  which  during  the  present  year  has  attracted  special  atten- 
tion is  the  substitution  of  the  certificate  system  for  examinations  in  connection 
with  college  entrance.  To  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  this 
system  in  the  West  this  proposition  has  in  it  nothing  that  is  new.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  this  idea,  bom  in  the  West,  is  making  its  way  slowly  but  surely 
into  the  Eastern  sections  of  the  country.    The  indications  are  quite  clear  that 
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before  long  the  certificate  system  in  one  form  or  another  will  be  adopted  by  East- 
ern institutions.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  within  the 
year  by  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point.  In  accordance  with 
recent  regulations  made  by  its  faculty  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
candidates  who  are  graduates  of  high  schools  will  be  accepted  for  membership 
in  the  first  year.  The  regulations  of  the  Military  Academy  are  more  liberal  than 
they  should  have  been  made,  inasmuch  as  graduates  of  three-year  schools  as  well 
as  those  of  four-year  schools  are  eligible  for  admission.  A  modification  of  these 
mles  will  be  adopted. 

The  success  of  the  college  entrance  board  of  the  association  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  has  been  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  work  of 
this  board  is  an  intermediate  step  between  the  Eastern  plan  of  entrance  examina- 
tions set  by  each  college  for  itself  and  the  Western  plan  of  certificates.  It  is 
openly  asserted  by  some  of  the  strongest  adherents  of  the  college  entrance  board 
that  its  work  is  paving  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  more  general  certificate 
plan.  In  this  connection  I  might  quote  from  a  letter  written  mo  by  the  principal 
of  a  prominent  New  England  academy:  **  The  most  important  event  of  the  year 
in  secondary  education  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  college  exam- 
ining board  into  New  England,  whereby  at  present  all  the  New  England  colleges, 
excepting  Harvard,  will  receive  the  college  board  certificates  in  place  of  their  own 
examinations." 

At  several  meetings  of  the  high  school  and  college  teachers  held  last  autumn  in 
New  England  to  discuss  the  question  of  joint  boards  of  examination  for  entrance, 
such  as  the  Middle  States  have  adopted,  this  movement,  though  strongly  urged 
by  Harvard  University  and  by  Yale  University,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  motion  made  to  revise,  coordinate,  and  extend  the  certificate 
system  met  with  great  approval. 

It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  secondary  education  in 
New  England— among  others  Principal  Coy,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School — that  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  includes  as  an  encouraging  feature  the  change  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  to  revert  to  the  old  standards  of  requirements  which  laid 
emphasis  upon  power  and  discipline  rather  than  upon  technical  knowledge.  It  is 
believed  that  a  beginning  in  this  direction  has  already  been  observed,  and  that 
there  exists  a  widespread  conviction  that  such  a  course  is  required  by  sound  doc- 
trine. Certain  Western  institutions  have  laid  emphasis  upon  this  point  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  New  England  colleges.  The  principle  involved  is  one  essential  to 
the  best  interests  of  secondary  education,  and  unless  this  principle  is  adopted  unre- 
servedly, secondary  training  will  not  only  lose  a  large  share  of  its  value,  but  in 
many  cases  prove  distinctly  injurious. 

ELECTIVE   WORK   IN   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  tendency  toward  the  introduction  of  elective  work  in  secondary  schools  has 
unquestionably  increased  during  this  past  year.  In  so  far  as  such  election  is  vir- 
tually an  arrangement  of  studies  in  groups  of  closely  connected  subjects,  no  excep- 
tion to  it  may  be  taken;  but  to  the  proposition  that  the  average  secondary  student 
is  able,  even  with  the  parents'  help,  to  select  his  subjects,  and  that  such  selection, 
because  it  is  an  election  on  his  part,  is  preferable  to  the  grouping  of  subjects 
which  the  best  experience  has  approved,  the  writer  desires  to  enter  earnest  pro- 
test— a  protest  based  upon  exx)erience  with  students  of  a  still  maturer  age.  It  has 
been  my  experience,  after  careful  study  of  the  facts  as  brought  to  light  in  the 
operation  of  different  systems,  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  freshman  or 
sophomore  college  year  exhibits  an  utter  inability  to  make  wise  decision  between 
various  courh-es  of  instruction.    The  choice  will  be  determined,  in  a  majority  of 
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instances,  by  the  hour  of  recitation  or  some  statement  concerning  the  coarse  by 
a  fellow-stndent.  Least  of  all  does  ho  have  in  mind  the  relationship  of  the  coarse 
to  the  work  which  lies  before  him.  I  am  therefore  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  the  choice  of  stibject  in  secondary  work  is  practically  controlled  by  the 
principal,  election  will  prove  injnrions  rather  than  helpful.  Much  is  said,  in  con- 
nection with  the  open  elective  system,  both  in  secondary  school  and  college,  of  the 
advice  given  by  instructors  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  parents,  but  practical 
experience  goes  to  show  that  no  one  is  more  easily  influenced  by  whims  than  the 
parents,  and  that  too  frequently  the  instructor  is  a  sjKJcialist  who  has  little  inter- 
est in  or  knowledge  of  subjects  outside  of  those  with  which  he  himself  is  directly 
connected. 

DEMAND   FOR  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

i  The  raindly  growing  demand  on  the  i)art  of  high  schools  and  academies  for  teach- 
ers of  athletics,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science  is  significant  of  important 
educational  tendencies,  and  the  demand  is  no  less  significant  than  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  teachers  in  these  specialties  are  so  few  that  the  demand  can  not ' 
be  met.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  teacher  of  Latin  or  a  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics to  i)erf orm  service  in  these  new  dei)artments.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of  work 
called  for  too  great,  but  the  training  required  is  of  so  special  a  character  that  a 
teacher  is  not  fitted  to  perform  the  work  who  has  not  received  special  instruction. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  cause  of  secondary  education  if  some  of  those  teachers 
who  to-day  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  teaching  of  English  or  Latin  or 
mathematics  were  to  consider  whether  they  might  not  be  more  certain  of  a  strong 
position  if  their  special  training  should  be  made  in  one  of  these  more  practical 
subjects. 

inOHKR  STANDARD  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  that  has  closed  has  l)een  the  not  infrequent 
announcement  of  the  appointment  in  secondary  schools  of  a  man  or  woman  hold- 
ing the  degriM)  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  nimiber  of  high-school  teachers  hav- 
ing the  full  college  training  hiis  been  greatly  increased  during  the  year,  at  least 
in  Western  schools.  There  is,  to  l)e  sure,  some  danger  that  the  newly  fledged 
doctor  of  philosophy  will  have  become  so  great  a  specialist  as  to  be  unfitted  to 
teach  the  elementary  courses  require<l  in  the  high  school.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
so  true  of  the  doctor  of  philosophy  trained  in  an  American  institution  as  of  the 
doctor  of  philosoi)hy  trained  in  a  foreign  university.  American  universitiefl, 
while  laying  equal  stress  upon  research,  do  not  fail  to  keep  before  the  mind  of 
the  candidate  for  the  doctorate  the  practical  side  of  life  and  teaching,  and  it  will 
mark  a  splendid  point  of  realization  in  the  history  of  secondary  work  when  a  pro- 
portion at  least  of  the  teachers  in  any  secondary  school  shall  be  doctors.  Side  by 
side  with  this  i>oint  is  that  very  closely  related  demand  which  calls  for  special 
pedagogical  training  of  college  graduates  who  desire  to  become  high-school  teach- 
ers. It  api)ears,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  average  sec*ondary  teacher  shows  a 
remarkable  lack  of  bn)ad ,  liberal  knowledge.  Men ,  as  a  matter  of  fact ,  go  through 
our  American  colleges  without  securing  accurate  knowledge  in  any  subject  which 
they  study,  and  the  close  of  their  college  course  finds  them  in  x)osses8ion  of  no 
really  solid  mass  of  facts  to  build  upon.  It  is  maintained  by  some  of  our  second- 
ary-school leaders— for  example,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  in 
New  York  City — that  this  statement  holds  good  of  work  in  the  classics  as  well  as 
in  subjects  like  history  and  modem  languages.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  teachers 
in  the  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  that  they  are  unal>le  to  take  up  the 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  in  secondary  subjet^ts  }>ecause  they  find  them- 
selves immediately  confronted  with  the  necie.wity  of  teaching  the  subject-matter. 
This  diflSculty,  I  maintain,  will  never  be  adequately  met  until  those  who  plan  for 
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themselves  a  career  in  secondary  teaching  have  done  that  work  in  a  particnlar 
department  which  is  now  ordinarily  done  for  a  doctor's  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  eqnally  tme  that  many  teachers  are  fonnd  to  possess  the  necessary 
scholarship  who  lack  the  knowledge  of  pedagogical  principles  that  is  needed  for 
the  simplest  kind  of  instruction.  The  best  teachers,  in  my  experience,  are  often 
those  who  at  first  show  no  special  ability  for  teaching,  bnt  have  given  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching  and  have  overcome  difficulties  that  at 
first  seemed  insuperable.  In  both  directions,  therefore,  the  movement  forward  is 
encouraging. 

TREND  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL   DKVELOPMENT. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  is  their  phenomenal 
growth.  I  do  not  stop  to  present  the  statistics,  for  these  have  been  indicated  on 
more  than  one  previous  occasion.  If  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  high-school 
students  has  doubled  within  the  last  decade;  that  the  great  majority  of  all  stu- 
dents who  enter  college  now  come  from  the  high  schools  (it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  even  in  New  England,  Dartmouth  College  should  receive  from  high  schools 
more  than  100  of  the  141  members  of  its  present  junior  class) ;  that  the  number 
of  high  schools  is  increasing  rapidly  in  every  State,  and  that  the  scope  of  their 
curricula  is  growing  almost  at  a  -pace  with  the  increase  in  numbers,  the  time 
has  surely  come  when  this  factor  in  our  educational  machinery  deserves 
greater  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Wedged  in  between  the  great 
common-school  work  and  the  higher  work  of  colleges  and  universities,  its  promi- 
nence in  the  i)a8t  has  not  been  commensurate  with  its  importance.  The  high- 
school  curriculum  can  not  longer  be  regarded  as  one  to  be  adjusted  as  a  prex>ara- 
tion  for  college.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  preparation  for  college  is  the  most 
imiKrrtant  subdivision  of  high-school  work.  In  any  case  these  schools  have  come 
to  occupy  a  unique  field  independent  of  higher  institutions.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  the  work  is  coordinate  with  the  work  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  the 
preparatory  schools  connected  with  the  smaller  colleges  no  longer  occupy  their 
former  place  of  importance  and  dignity.  In  fact,  the  high  school  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  be  a  rival  of  the  smaller  college  itself.  In  some  States  the  high  school  now 
does  the  work  of  the  freshman  year,  and  even  some  of  the  work  of  the  sophomore 
year,  this  being  recognizetl  and  accepted  by  the  State  universities.  This  tendency, 
while  subversive  of  the  relationshii)s  which  have  hitherto  existed  between  college 
and  preparatory  school,  and  while  injurious  in  the  extreme  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  smaller  college,  is  a  tendency  which  is  invaluable  and  which 
deserves  encouragement.  It  is  a  movement  in  the  interests  of  economy,  of  better 
secondary  educaticm,  and  of  better  and  brc^ader  higher  education.  The  time  is 
coming  when,  in  every  State,  the  leading  high  schools  will  carry  the  work  to  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  college.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  justification  of  the 
policy  of  stopping  at  an  earlier  point  than  this. 

COMMISSION   ON   ACCREDITED    HIGH  SCHOOLS.'* 

If,  as  it  has  been  suggestetl,  the  most  significant  step  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education  in  the  Eastern  States  has  been  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Board,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  most  significant  step  in  the  West 
has  l)een  the  esta})li8hment  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  of  its  commission  on  accredited  schools.  This  commission  was 
established  in  1001  and  made  its  first  report  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Cleve- 
land March  28,  1902.  The  commission  consists  of  about  40  members,  equally 
divided  between  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    Its  purpose  is  to  effect  reason- 

"Tho  8ubje<'t  of  admission  to  college  on  certificate  of  accredited  secondary  Rchools  is  treated 
in  Chapter  XII  of  this  Report  (pp.  527-530).— Ed. 
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able  uniformity  in  reqtdrements  for  admission  to  college.  If  the  plan  recom- 
mended is  put  into  ox>eration,  any  student  gpraduated  from  any  school  on  the 
accredited  list  may  without  difficulty  enter  any  college  in  the  association. 

The  report  defines  a  unit  course  of  study  as  a  course  covering  a  school  year  with 
four  or  five  periods  of  at  least  forty-five  minutes  each  per  week.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  high-school  curriculum  contain  not  less  than  15  such  units,  and 
that  the  same  number  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college.    Of  these  15  units  there  shall  always  be  3  in  English  and  2  in  mathematics. 

The  report  also  presents: 

1.  Da.^nitioiis  with  datailed  suggestions  as  to  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  each 
unit  of  the  several  subjects  of  the  high-school  curriculum. 

2.  A  plan  of  school  inspection  in  accordance  with  which  the  list  of  accredited 
schools  may  be  formed. 

8.  Suggestions  for  the  assignment  of  college  creiiit  for  high-school  work  done 
in  advance  of  the  college-entrance  requirements. 

In  defining  and  describing  unit  courses  of  study  the  commission  has  based  its 
recommendations  on  the  definitions  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  committee  of  twelve  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  the  committee  of  twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  science  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  distinguished  educator  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Whitney,  in  the  following  statement: 

I  believe  that  this  movement  of  the  North  Central  Association  defining  units  of 
study  and  the  way  in  which  these  should  be  pursued,  together  with  the  simplifi- 
cation and  unification  of  high-s'..'hool  inspection  by  the  various  universities  and 
colleges,  will  prove  the  most  important  uplift  given  the  high  schools  for  many  a 
day.  It  will  furnish  something  tangible,  systematic,  and  scientific  which  will 
form  a  guide  for  all  schoolmen  to  follow. 

TRAINING   OF  MANUAL-TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

I  can  not  conclude  my  statement  concerning  the  secondary  schools  without 
mentioning  the  change  which  has  been  decided  upon  during  the  present  year  in 
the  plans  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  an  institution  which  has  influ- 
enced secondary  education  in  the  West  perhaps  more  than  any  other  scholastic 
institution  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  By  the  terms  agreed  upon  the  institution 
will  be  associated  with  the  new  school  of  education  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Si)ecial  buildings  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work  on  a  larger  scale  are  being  erected. 
Its  work  will  remain  a  distinct  and  separate  work,  although  associated  in  the 
closest  possible  manner  with  the  other  secondary  work  of  the  school  of  education. 
The  trustees  of  the  school  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  enter  upon  a 
higher  function  than  that  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  namely,  that  of  training 
teachers  for  sx)ecial  departments  of  manual-training  work.  The  educational 
world  recognizes  the  valuable  service  which  Mr.  Belfield  has  performed  in  the 
cause  of  manual  training,  and  stands  ready  to  award  him  the  credit  which  is  his 
in  view  of  the  pioneer  service  he  has  rendered. 

NEED  FOR  ENDOWED  ACADEMIES. 

My  last  point  is  to  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
academy  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  high  school.  The  strongest  supjjorter 
of  the  high  strhools  beheves  as  cordially  as  ever  in  the  necessity  of  the  academy. 
The  high  school  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  boarding  school.  The 
need  of  Iwarding  schools  for  boys  and  boarding  schools  for  girls  is  everywhere 
acknowledged,  but  such  schools  can  not  be  made  strong  and  effective  so  long  as 
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they  are  dejiendent  on  the  funds  for  their  support.  In  the  great  flood  of  benevo- 
lence which  now  flows  toward  colleges  and  universities  men  and  women  are  for- 
getting the  necessity  of  strongly  endowed  academies.  I  can  not  here  enter  upon 
an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  academy,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  just  as  there  is  a 
place  for  the  State  university  and  for  the  university  established  by  private  munifi- 
cence, so  there  is  a  place  for  the  academy  as  well  as  for  the  high  school  supported 
by  the  city. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  onward  movement  of  secondary  education  during  the 
past  year  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  any  preceding  year  in  the  decade. 

INCREASE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Every  succeeding  year  of  the  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  at  large  in  the  work  of  higher  education.  The  year 
just  passing  has  contributed  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  two  or  three  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  This  larger  interest  is  manifested  by  the  increased  attendance  at 
all  institutions  giving  instruction  in  higher  work,  by  the  greater  numbers  of  men 
and  women  prei)aring  themselves  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  higher  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  larger  public  generosity  which  is  manifesting  itself  on  every 
possible  occasion.  In  each  of  these  particulars  the  advance  during  the  past  year 
has  been  significant.  Many  of  our  institutions  are  actually  overcrowded,  the 
numbers  being  greater  than  can  be  adequately  cared  for.  The  number  of  grad- 
uate students  in  our  universities  has  more  than  doubled  in  five  years.  It  is  from 
this  source  that  men  and  women  are  being  selected  to  fill  the  chairs  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  Every  week,  and  in  some  weeks  every  day,  the  public  press 
announces  gifts  for  higher  education  of  $50,000  to  $100,000,  and  larger  sums. 
The  Federal  Government  appropriates  in  one  bill  $6,500,000  for  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  in  another  bill,  even  a  larger  sum  for  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  This  increase  in  the  numbers  of  students  and  in  the  numbers  of 
those  preparing  for  professorial  work  is  not  limited  to  any  one  section  of  the 
country.  It  reaches  from  the  East  to  the  far  West.  Nor  are  the  gifts  for  educa- 
tion limited  to  the  East,  to  the  Central  States,  or  to  the  West.  They  are  being 
poured  out  lavishly  in  every  direction,  and  are  given  alike  to  the  smaller  institu- 
tions and  to  the  large  universities. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

An  important  feature  of  higher  educational  work  in  most  recent  times  is  the 
attention  which  is  being  given  to  commercial  and  technical  instruction.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  university  is  compelled  to  adjust  itself  more  definitely  to 
its  environment.  The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  modem  environment  is 
now  included  under  these  words:  Commercial  and  technological.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  Boston  there  exists  the  greatest  technical  school  in  America  (the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) ,  Harvard  University  is  compelled,  so  says 
its  president,  to  establish  by  the  side  of  it  another  school  of  technology.  This  is 
necessary  in  i)art  because  students  who  wish  to  attend  school  at  Harvard  desire 
instruction  in  technology',  and  also  because  a  university  must  serve  as  the  true 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  its  i)erioil.  The  State  universities  have  naturally 
led  the  way  in  the  development  of  technological  work.  Other  universities  must 
follow  if  they  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  commercial  education 
of  a  college  grade  will  realize  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  it.  After 
all,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  college  course  is  not  the 
information  which  the  student  gains;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  any  ordi- 
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nary  snbject,  well  studied,  may  be  used  advantageonsly  for  the  parposes  of 
general  education. 

FEWER  BACHELOR'S   DEGREES. 

A  strong  movement  seems  to  have  set  in  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  number 
of  bachelor's  degrees  to  one.  Following  the  lead  of  Harvard  University,  several 
institutions,  including  Columbia  and  Cornell,  have  given  up  the  degrees  of  bache- 
lor of  science  and  bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  bestow  upon  all  students  who  finish 
the  college  course  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This  policy  can,  at  all  events, 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  simplicity.  It  does  away  with  distinctions  which 
may  set^m  to  have  lost  their  force.  The  strongest  argument  that  has  been  urged 
is  that  by  concentrating  effort  in  the  preservation  of  this  degree  the  college  course 
will  ])e  saved,  where  otherwise  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  may  be  questioned 
whetlier  this  tendency  will  go  much  further.  It  is  surely  doubtful  whether  it  is 
to  become  universal.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  distinctions  proposed 
in  the  different  degrees  are  distinctions  based  upon  real  differences;  that  a  course, 
the  larger  part  of  which  is  in  science,  may  properly  be  called  a  course  in  science, 
and  the  degree  given  be  a  degree  in  science.  The  word  **  science  *'  is  one  which 
its  enthusiastic  advocates  should  honor  by  use  rather  than  dishonor  by  rejection. 
By  the  side  of  the  old  college  of  arts,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  was  the 
study  of  the  classics,  there  have  grown  up  two  sister  colleges — that  of  science  and 
that  of  modem  history  and  literature.  Surely  this  fact  may  well  be  recognized, 
and  nothing  is  gained  by  adapting  the  old  degree  to  the  new  college,  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  employ  a  degree  the  name  of  whi^rh  explains  itself.  This  step  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  forward  step  in  education.  The  breaking  down  of  real  distinc- 
tions means  backward  movement,  not  progress. 

MORE  TRADs'LNG   Ft>R  COLLEGE  INSTRUCTORS. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  instruction  given  to  students  in  the  earlier  col- 
lege years  has  greatly  improved  within  a  short  i)eriod.  The  custom  of  appointiiig 
as  tutors  or  instructors  students  who  had  just  graduated  from  coll^^  has  almost 
disappeared  in  the  better  class  of  institutions.  It  is  now  expected  that  an 
instructor  shall  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  special  training  in  the  subject  in 
wliicli  he  is  api)ointed  to  give  instruction.  In  some  institutions  there  must  be 
added  to  this  at  least  one  or  two  years  of  class-room  instruction  before  an  apx>oint- 
meiit  is  made.  Not  long  since  it  was  a  common  comi)laint  that  students  in  their 
freshman  year  received  poorer  instruction  than  in  the  last  years  of  the  academy 
or  high  school;  and  there  was  ground  for  this  complaint.  It  can  no  longer  be 
made,  however,  in  view  of  the  men  appointed  in  all  our  institutions  to  do  the 
earlier  college  work.  In  many  institutions  the  oldest  and  most  exx)erienced  pro- 
fessors give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

STUDENT  LIFE  DEMOCRATIC. 

A  recent  discussion  in  the  Century  Magazine  on  the  growth  of  luxury  in  student 
life  seems  to  have  shown  that,  in  so  far  as  there  has  been  a  growth  in  this  partic- 
ular, it  has  not  exceeded  the  similar  growth  in  ordinary  American  life.  Student 
life  in  our  colleges  and  universities  differs  very  slightly  from  the  life  of  yonng 
men  and  women  in  any  other  sphere.  Nowhere  is  life  more  democratic.  It  is 
impossible  in  student  life  that  the  influence  of  wealth  should  be  felt.  In  most 
institutions  the  man  who  earns  his  livelihood  by  waiting  on  table  occupies  as  high 
a  position  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows,  if  he  is  himself  worthy  of  it,  as  does 
the  man  whose  father  is  worth  millions.  The  passing  year  has  fumwhed  no  evi- 
dence that  our  higher  institutions  are  moving  further  away  from  the  people.    The 
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fact  that  entering  classes  have  been  larger  than  ever  indicates  a  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  American  pnblic  in  the  purposes  of  the  college  and  a  faith  in  its  abiUty 
to  work  out  these  purposes. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

The  much*  discussed  subject  of  college  athletics  has  received  no  important  con- 
tributions during  the  j'ear.  Three  things  may  perhaps  be  noted:  First,  the  more 
stringent  rules  adopted  by  the  Western  colleges  for  the  regulation  of  intercol- 
legiate athletic  work,  and  the  general  opinion  that  Western  college  athletics  are 
now  practically  free  from  professionalism;  second,  the  policy  of  many  institutions 
to  organize  games  between  different  divisions  of  the  university  itself,  as  well  as  to 
develop  a  special  team  for  intercollegiate  or  Interuniversity  work;  third,  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  the  charging  of  large  fees  for  admission  to  games  savors  too  mu^h 
of  professionalism. 

It  may  be  feared  that  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  rivalry  between 
closely  located  institutions,  East  and  West,  has  developed  some  antagonism.  In  not 
a  few  institutions  there  seems  to  exist  a  strong  spirit  of  personal  hostility  toward 
other  institutions  with  which  competition  in  athletics  is  undertaken.  Some  of  this 
same  spirit  has  been  manifested  by  home  teams  toward  visiting  teams,  as  well  as 
by  visiting  teams  toward  the  teams  on  whose  grounds  the  games  have  been  played. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  manifestations  are  a  mark  of  deterioration 
and  indicate  that  instead  of  making  progress  we  are  losing  ground.  Such  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  true  sportsman;  much  less  does  it  accord  with 
the  high  academic  spirit.  If  such  feelings  are  a  necessary  part  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  the  sooner  intercollegiate  athletics  are  abandoned  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. One  can  not  believe,  however,  that  these  manifestations  are  anything 
more  than  passing  phases,  which  in  another  year  will  have  been  forgotten,  and 
that  in  their  place  there  will  arise  a  stronger  spirit  of  dignified  and  friendly  rivalry, 
characteristic  at  once  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 

FtlATBKNAL  FBEUNO  BETWEEN   UNIVEBSITIES* 

The  head  of  a  prominenfState  university  in  the  West  has  written  to  me  that  in 
his  f)pinion  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  educational  advance  of  the  year  **  is 
the  measure  of  fraternal  regard  which  has  grown  up  between  leading  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  If  this  existed  before  it  has  certainly  had  a  marked  advance 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  it  is  a  very  imx)ortant  factor  in  the 
future  of  American  education."  No  one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
made  by  President  Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  nowhere  in  the  various  activities  of  the  world  has  fraternal  regard  shown 
itself  more  distinctly,  nowhere  has  the  spirit  of  cooperation  been  manifested  more 
definitely,  than  among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  A  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  the  good  feeling  existing  between  institutions  is  the  interchange  of  pro- 
fessors which  has  grown  up  during  these  last  years,  the  trustees  of  one  university 
consenting  to  the  transfer,  for  a  certain  period,  of  a  particular  person  to  another 
institution.  A  most  striking  case  of  this  kind  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
cori)oration  of  Harvard  University  has  recently  given  leave  of  absence  to  a  pro- 
fessor in  its  law  school  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  accept  for  that  period 
the  deanship  of  the  new  law  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  undertake 
to  establish  in  connection  with  the  latter  university  a  school  which  shall,  at  all 
events  in  some  measure,  partake  of  the  strength  and  characteristics  of  the  Harvard 
school.  Wliat  grreater  evidence  of  good  will  and  mutual  interest  could  be  pre- 
sented? This  spirit  of  fraternal  regard  has  been  shown  most  tangibly  in  the  four 
great  acatlemic  festivals  of  the  year  held  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  tiia_ 
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Yale  bicentennial,  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  inangnration  of  President  Butler  at  Colmnbia,  and  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  At  each  of  these 
'  celebrations  representatives  of  many  institutions  were  assembled.  It  seemed  to 
bo  the  prevailing  opinion  that  good  relationships  between  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  not  only  conserved  but  greatly  encouraged  by  snch  gatherings.  In 
any  case  it  is  e\'ident  that,  so  far  as  the  faculties  are  concerned,  old  hostilities 
have  disappeared.  In  spite  of  the  sharp  competition  which  necessarily  exists, 
feelings  of  the  most  friendly  character  are  entertained,  oflScially  and  unofficially, 
by  one  institution  for  another.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  such  gatherings  are  the 
means  by  which  higher  education  makes  a  most  forceful  impression  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  country  knows  no  kind  of  cele- 
bration more  brilliant  or  more  effective  than  that  which  is  connected  with  the  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  a  university,  or  even  with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning;  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  inauguration 
of  the  president  of  a  large  university  is  of  greater  importance  and  attracts  more 
general  interest  than  the  inauguration  of  the  governor  of  a  commonwealth. 

CHANGE   IN  THE   ATTITUDE   OF  BENEFACTORS. 

The  president  of  Harvard  University  has  called  my  attention  to  a  change  which, 
as  he  puts  it,  *'ha8  been  strikingly  illustrated  during  the  year  now  almost  fin- 
ished in  the  altered  taste  of  benefactors  in  regard  to  objects  of  endovnnent.  The 
older  endowments  of  Harvard  College  were  for  mathematics,  divinity,  Greek, 
Latin,  moral  philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  The  subjects  which  most  easily  enlist 
the  interest  of  benefactors  now  seem  to  be  medicine,  architecture,  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  government.  Intelligent  benefactors  are  generally  moved  by  some 
far-reaching  hoi)e  for  good.  This  change  indicates  that  the  hopes  of  our  genera- 
tion concerning  the  future  progress  of  civilized  man  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.*' 

The  exi)erience  of  Harvard  is  the  exi)ericnce  of  many  universities,  and  no  year 
has  furnished  more  evidence  of  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  benefactors  than 
the  year  just  closed. 

A  bachelor's   DEGREE  AS  A   CONDITION   OF  ADMISSION   TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOL. 

In  certain  quarters  much  enthusiasm  has  been  exhibited  over  the  proposition 
to  limit  admission  to  professional  schools  to  those  who  have  already  taken  the 
bachelor's  degree.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  policy  are  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  During  the  year  the 
Columbia  Law  School  and  the  Harvard  School  of  Medicine  have  adopted  the 
policy.  Within  two  weeks  the  President  of  Yale  University  has  expressed  in  no 
uncertain  way  his  opinion  that  '*  this  movement  is  a  movement  in  the  wrong 
direction."  In  this  opinion  I  am  compelled  to  join;  and,  if  all  the  facts  were 
announced,  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  vf^ry  faculties  through  which  this  change  has  been  brought  about 
would  agree  substantially  with  Mr.  Hadley's  point  of  view.  Men  who  are  to  do 
work  that  shall  count  in  their  professions  must  find  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  technique  of  the  profession  before  they  have  reached  an  age  when  such  tech- 
nique is  impos.sible.  Besides  this,  the  earlier  courses  in  law,  in  medicine,  in 
divinity,  are  as  truly  disciplinary  and  as  productive  of  culture  as  any  subjects 
that  are  offered  in  the  college  curriculum.  Many  men  who  are  preparing  for  a 
profession  are  distinctly  injured  by  the  last  year  or  two  in  college  instead  of  beinr: 
benefited  thereby.    There  are  some  men  for  whom  the  college  atmosphere,  as  dii*- 
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tinguished  from  that  of  the  professional  school,  is  not  a  wholesome  one.  Men 
who  in  college  idle  away  their  time  in  many  cases  find  the  more  strennons  life  of 
professional  training  exactly  suited  to  their  needs.  The  value  of  this  movement, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  and  from  that  of  the  professional 
school,  may,  therefore,  bo  doubted.  In  any  case,  a  middle  ground,  requiring  two 
or  three  years  of  college  work,  is  a  superior  policy  for  the  next  decade. 

SHORTENING  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

The  feeling  grows  stronger  in  every  quarter  that  the  college  course,  at  least  for 
those  who  are  to  engage  in  a  profession,  must  be  shortened.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  Harvard  plan  of  three  years  meets  with  general  favor,  even  in  Cambridge, 
although,  according  to  the  official  report,  40  per  cent  of  the  men  now -graduating 
from  Harvard  College  finish  their  academic  work  within  three  years.  It  would  * 
seem  to  be  a  better  plan  to  allow  those  who  do  not  contemplate  a  professional 
course  of  study  to  take  the  full  four  years  of  work  in  college,  and  to  arrange  for 
the  other  class  to  coimt  their  early  professional  work  as  a  part  of  the  work 
accepted  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  great  forward  step  in  the  direction  of  this 
policy  has  been  taken  in  the  recent  action  of  Yale.  This  policy  has  been  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  medicine  and  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  It  is  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us,  and  bids  fair  to  bo  the  commonly  accepted  solution  within  a  short 
time. 

MORE  WOMEN   DESIRED  ON  COLLEGE  FACULTIES. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  made,  although  in  a  ijuiet  and  cautious  way, 
upon  the  apparent  scarcity  of  women  possessed  of  the  proper  qualifications  and 
training  for  the  highest  positions  in  college  work.  A  prominent  educator  (I  think 
it  best  to  withhold  mention  of  his  name)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
scarcity  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Several  suggestions  have 
been  made  in  explanation  of  the  fact.  For  myself,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
proposition  itself  is  true.  The  women  now  being  graduated,  with  the  doctor's 
degree,  from  our  strongest  institutions,  are,  in  almost  every  particular,  as  able 
and  as  strong  as  the  men.  If  opportunity  were  offered,  these  women  would  show 
that  they  possess  the  qualifications  demanded.  The  fact  is  that  to  women  there 
do  not  come  the  opportunities  to  show  their  strength  which  come  to  men.  In 
colleges  and  universities  for  men  only,  women  may  not  find  a  place  upon  the 
faculty.  In  a  certain  great  State  university,  in  which  there  are  as  many  women 
students  as  men  students,  women  are  represented  in  the  faculty  by  a  single 
individual,  and  she  has  been  apjKjinted  within  the  last  three  years.  In  some  of 
the  women's  colleges  women  find  a  place.  In  others,  second-rate  and  third-rate 
men  are  preferred  to  women  of  first-rate  ability.  The  number  of  faculties  of 
colleges  and  universities  on  which  women  have  appointments  in  any  number  is 
very  small,  and  even  in  certain  institutions  in  which  women  have  gained  secure 
footing  there  is  often  greater  or  less  distress  among  the  men  of  the  various 
(lei)artment8  if  even  one  or  two  women  are  appointed.  And  yet,  is  it  possible 
that  the  heads  of  our  State  institutions — institutions  which  are  established  by  the 
people  and  conducted  with  the  people's  money;  institutions  which  are  professedly 
democratic  beyond  all  others — deliberately  refuse  to  recommend  the  appointment 
of  women  even  when  they  have  attained  equal  rank  with  men  in  scholarship  and 
efliciency?  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  during  the  past  year  the  appointments  of 
women,  east  and  west,  even  in  coeducational  institutions,  have  numbered  very 
few — fewer,  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Is  this  progress?  Or  is  it  rather  a  con- 
cession to  prejudices  which,  instead  of  growing  weaker,  are  growing  stronger?    I 
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venture  to  ask  the  regents  of  our  State  nniversities  and  the  tmsteesof  onr  coedu. 
cational  institutions  to  consider  this  question;  and  I  think  it  not  ini4)propriate  to 
suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  trustees  of  certain  women's  colleges  the  ques- 
tion whether,  in  this  matter,  they  have  given  to  women  the  full  ojiportumty 
which  they  deserve. 

TENURE  OF  OFFK:K   OF  PRO FKSSORS— FREEDOM   OF  TEACHING. 

A  burning  qncfition  during  this  past  year  has  been  that  which  relates  to  the 
tenure  of  office  of  i^rofessors.  That  words  have  l)een  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  ia  evident  from  the  following  statementn,  taken  from  personal  letters 
stddressed  to  me  by  two  eminent  presidents  of  universities.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men writes  as  follows: 

Another  tendency  characteristic  of  the  passing  year,  and  tending  toward  reform, 
is  the  growing  feeling  that  the  professor's  chair  is  sacred  only  as  its  incumbent 
makes  it  so,  and  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  a  university  not  to  retain  men 
deficient  in  character  or  ability  as  judged  by  the  reasonable  standards  of  the 
institution  itself. 

Another  equally  prominent  president  writes  from  the  other  point  of  view: 

I  can  think  of  nothing  so  imi)ortant  to  be  toutiihed  upon  in  such  a  review  as  that 
which  you  proiK>8e  as  the  danger  of  professorial  degradation.  This  danger  is 
mainly  twofold:  One  arising  from  the  extremely  low  salaries  many  institutions  of 
considerable  character  are  paying  to  titular  professors,  who,  in  the  nature  of  tlie 
case,  must  be  moat  ill- furnished  for  the  work:  and,  secondly,  from  the  tendency 
in  certjiin  quarters  to  snub  professors,  tt:)  treat  them  as  underlings,  and  to  consti- 
tute the  head  of  the  univcTsity  a  mere  business  boss.  It  is  not  at  all  the  issue  of 
academic  freedom  in  the  old  sense,  but  rather  one  of  personal  freedom,  manliness, 
and  self-respect  on  the  part  of  professors.  I  deem  this  a  real  danger  vastly  ^peater 
than  any  in  which  academic  freedom,  in  the  old  sense,  has  ever  stood  m  this 
country. 

Here,  then,  is  the  issue;  and  it  is  an  issue  squarely  drawn.  Has  progress  been 
made  in  this  resi)ect,  or  has  ground  been  lost  in  those  last  months?  I  havo  no 
hesitation  in  finding  an  answer  to  this  question.  Every  month  of  the  last  twelve 
months  has  a<lded  to  the  security  and  permanence  of  the  professor  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  work.  Every  month  has  added  to  his  dignity  and  to  the  importance 
which  attaches  to  his  words.  Every  month  has  made  it  clearer  that  public  senti- 
ment is  on  the  side  of  the  professor  in  any  contest  entered  into  with  the  institution 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Within  five  years  the  sentiment  has  become  almost 
universal  that,  once  a  man  is  appointed  to  do  work  in  a  university,  the  university 
is  responsible  for  the  appointment,  but  not  for  the  views  which  the  man  later  may 
proi>ound.  GraduaHy,  but  surely,  even  the  common  people  are  coming  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  university  and  the  individual  i)rofessor3  who  form  its 
staff.  The  time  has  not  yet  come,  to  be  sure,  when  the  i)eoplo  make  distinctions 
of  this  same  kind  between  the  president  of  an  institution  and  the  institution  itself. 
It  is  still  wrongly  understood  that  the  words  of  a  president  must  be  words  carry- 
ing with  them  the  force  and  influence  and  authority  of  the  university  as  a  whole. 
Ten  years  from  now,  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  men  will  be  able  to  make  this 
additional  distinction.  But  groat  has  been  the  progress  which  has  thus  far 
obtained  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  individual  professor.  It  is  asked, 
however,  and  not  ^vithout  reason:  '*  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  indiscretion  which  a 
professor  may  commit  in  language  or  in  deed?  Are  there  no  circumstances  under 
which,  by  common  consent  of  all  concerned,  the  resignation  of  a  professor  may 
wisely  and  justly  l>e  demanded?  '*  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  on  this  occasion 
words  which  I  have  used  within  the  year  in  another  address: 

The  greatest  single  element  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  academic  spirit 
is  the  feeling  of  security  from  interference.    It  is  only  those  who  have  this  feel- 
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ing  that  are  able  to  do  work  which  in  the  highest  Renso  will  be  beneficial  to 
humanity.  Freedom  of  expression  mnst  bo  giyen  the  members  of  a  nniversity 
facnlty,  even  thongh  it  be  abused;  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  abuse  of  it  is  not  so 
great  an  evil  as  the  restriction  of  such  liberty.  But,  it  may  be  asked.  In  what 
way  may  the  professor  abuse  hiw  privilege  of  freedom  of  expression^*  Or,  to  put 
the  question  more  largely,  In  what  way  does  a  professor  bring  reproach  and  injury 
to  himself  and  to  hia  institution?  I  answer:  A  professor  is  guilty  of  an  abuse  of 
his  privilege  who  promulgates  as  truth  ideas  or  opinions  which  have  not  been 
tested  scientifically  by  his  colleagues  in  the  same  dex)artment  of  research  or  investi- 
gation. A  professor  has  no  right  to  proclaim  to  the  public  as  truth  discovered 
that  which  is  yet  unsettled  and  uncertain.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  class-room  exercise  to  propagate  the  x)artisan  views  of  one  or 
another  of  the  political  parties.  The  university  is  no  place  for  partisanship. 
From  the  teacher's  desk  should  emanate  the  discussion  of  principles,  the  judicial 
statements  of  arguments  from  various  points  of  view,  and  not  the  one-sided  repre- 
sentations of  a  partisan  character.  A  professor  abuses  his  jTrivilege  who  in  any 
way  seeks  to  influence  his  pupils  or  the  public  by  sensational  methods.  A  pro- 
fessor abuses  his  privilege  of  expression  of  opinion  when,  although  a  student  and 
perhaps  an  authority  in  one  department  or  group  of  deimrtments,  he  undertakes 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  subjects  which  have  no  relationship  to  the  department 
in  which  he  was  appointed  to  give  instruction.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege 
in  many  cases  when,  although  shut  off  in  large  measure  from  the  world  and 
engaged  within  a  narrow  field  of  investigation,  he  undertakes  to  instruct  his  col- 
leagues or  the  public  concerning  matters  in  the  world  at  large  in  connecrtion  with 
which  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege  of 
freedom  of  expression  of  opinion  when  he  fails  to  exercise  that  quality — which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  in  some  cases  the  professor  lacks — ordinarily  called  common 
sense.  A  professor  ought  not  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  his  weakness,  or  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  his  weakness  so  many  times,  that  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic at  largo  is  called  to  the  fact.  In  this  respect  he  has  no  larger  liberty  than  other 
men. 

But  may  a  professor  <Io  all  of  these  things  and  yet  remain  an  officer  in  the  xmi- 
versity?  Yes.  The  professor  in  most  cases  is  only  an  ordinary  man.  Perfection 
is  not  to  be  exi)eeted  of  him.  Like  men  in  other  professions,  professors  have  their 
weaknesses.  But  will  a  professor  under  any  circumstances  be  aflked  to  withdraw 
from  the  university?  Yes.  His  resignation  will  be  demanded,  and  will  be 
accepted,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  authority,  he  has  been  guilty  of  immo- 
rality, or  when  for  any  reason  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  incomi)etent  to  i>er- 
fonu  the  service  called  for.  The  public  should  be  on  its  guard  in  two  particu- 
lars—the utterance  of  a  professor,  however  wise  or  foolish,  is  not  the  utterance  of 
the  university.  No  individual,  no  group  of  individuals,  can  speak  for  the  univer- 
sity.    A  statement,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  the  statement  of  an  individual. 

JUNIOE  COLLEGES. 

President  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  has  suggested  to 
me  that  among  the  various  important  movements  of  the  year  is  the  disposition  of 
Hiuall  colleges  to  become  junior  colleges,  turning  their  graduates  over  to  the  uni- 
versities at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  I  may  not  dwell  uiwn  this  opinion 
longer  than  to  say  that,  within  my  own  observation,  many  facts  pointing  in  this 
direction  have  occurred.  When  somo  of  our  smaller  colleges  shall  liave  come  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  their  position  in  the  educational  world  will,  indeed, 
become  a  higher  ono  if  they  will  limit  their  work  to  that  which  they  can  do  with 
thoroughness  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  will  encourage  their  students 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger  foundatioii«  t^^ 
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be  found  in  the  State  nniversities  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  conntry,  a  great 
stop  forward  will  have  been  taken.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  by  even  a  few  will 
inaugurate  a  movement  the  ultimate  results  of  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  LAITY. 

No  fact  has  been  commented  on  more  widely  than  that  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly illustrated  by  the  change  of  presidency  at  Princeton;  namely,  the  transfer 
of  the  control  of  education  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity.  In  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  only  one  institution  is  under  the  administration  of  a  cler- 
gyman; that  one  is  the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  and  is  essen- 
tially a  theological  institution.  Special  attention  was  drawn  to  this  fact  in  the 
address  of  Mr.  Eliot  at  the  Columbia  celebration.  The  significance  of  it  is  self- 
evident,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  so  small  a  number  of  college 
graduates  in  our  xmiversities  now  plan  for  the  profession  of  preaching,  the  sig- 
nificance grows  even  more  startling.  Moreover,  from  no  quarter,  not  even  from 
the  clergy,  do  we  find  criticism  of  this  policy.  It  seems  to  meet  with  general 
favor  and  approval.  Surely,  if  anywhere,  the  old  regime  would  have  continued 
in  Princeton;  but  even  at  Princeton  the  new  policy  has  been  adopted.  The  fact 
is  itself  a  commentary  upon  the  function  and  place  of  higher  education  in  the 
public  mind.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  within 
so  short  a  time.  One  may  not  be  too  sure  that  this  change  is  altogether  good. 
Time  alone  will  determine  whether  something  is  not  lost  in  this  transfer.  It  does 
not  mean  that  our  institutions  of  learning  are  any  less  religious  either  in  fact  or 
in  theory,  for  it  may  be  confidently  maintained  that  never,  in  the  history  of 
higher  education,  has  the  religious  spirit  prevailed  more  widely,  or  extended  more 
deeply,  than  at  present.  It  does  not  mean  that  questions  of  ethics  or  of  philosophy 
occupy  a  less  prominent  place  than  in  former  years.  It  does  not  mean  that  bib- 
lical instruction  is  now  taking  a  secondary  place  in  comparison  with  that  which  it 
has  hitherto  occupied;  for  here  again,  as  everyone  knows,  never  before  in  the 
history  of  college  education  have  biblical  studies  occupied  the  place  in  academic 
instruction  which  they  hold  to-day.  But  if  it  does  not  mean  these  things,  what 
does  it  mean?  Simply  that  the  work  of  education  is  itself  a  profession,  separate 
and  distinct  from  preaching.  Just  as,  in  olden  time,  when  specialism  introduced 
itself,  he  who  had  formerly  been  sage  and  soothsayer  and  priest  was  compelled  to 
specialize,  and  three  different  classes  of  teachers,  under  different  names,  arose  to 
do  the  work,  namely,  the  sage,  the  prophet,  and  the  priest;  so  to-day  the  training 
of  the  preacher  is  not  the  training  which  ordinarily  is  best  adapted  to  prepare  a 
man  for  the  work  of  a  university  presidency.  In  truth,  the  position  of  the  uni- 
versity president  has  become  a  unique  position,  a  profession  by  itself;  one  the 
demands  of  which  are  greater  perhaps  than  those  made  upon  any  other  profession. 
This  new  phase  is  a  growth  of  the  last  two  decades.  What  its  future  development 
will  be  no  one  can  prophesy;  but  it  stands  out  to-day  as  distinct  from  the  office  of 
the  clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  that  of  the  specialist  in  any  department  of 
science,  on  the  other.  The  college  president  must  be  a  specialist,  and  he  must  also 
be  a  generalist.  Scholarship  is  expected  of  him;  at  the  same  time,  thorough 
business  training.  The  capacity  for  desk  work  is  demanded,  and,  besides,  skill  iu 
public  speaking;  and,  above  all,  if  not  knowledge  of  all  things,  at  least  sympathy 
with  all  knowledge.  The  past  year  has  made  large  contribution  to  the  further 
differentiation  of  this  new  character  in  modem  life. 

THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS   AND  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION. 

The  two  greatest  single  events  in  the  history  of  higher  education  during  the 
past  year — ^indeed,  during  the  past  ten  years — are   those  connected  with  Mr, 
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Rhodes' 8  proposition  for  American  and  colonial  scholarships  at  Oxford,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washington  for  research  work.  It  is 
intensely  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  great  events  were  announced  within 
ninety  days  of  each  other,  and  that  the  one  is  distinctly  for  educational  purposes, 
the  other  for  purposes  of  research,  the  two  thus  covering  the  entire  function  of 
%the  modern  university.  It  is  interesting  to  note  further  that  in  one  case  the  pro- 
vision is  made  by  a  foreigner,  although  intended  to  benefit  American  youth,  and 
that  in  the  other  case  the  provision  is  also  made  by  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  its 
purpose  being  to  elevate  and  dignify  and  increase  the  possibilities  of  research 
work  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The  members  of  the  National  Educational 
Council  can  not  fail  to  have  noted  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Carnegie  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  this  council  a  year  ago,  and  that  the 
Carnegie  Institution  has  been  established  on  precisely  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
report  of  this  council's  committee. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  oldest  institutions  writes  to  me  privately  this  state- 
ment concerning  these  great  gifts:  **  The  relation  of  the  great  gifts  of  the  past 
year  to  the  future,  like  those  of  Carnegie  or  Rhodes,  is  so  problematical  that  I  do 
not,  so  early  as  this,  venture  to  estimate  their  importance.'* 

It  is  plainly  possible  that  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  may  result  from 
gifts  of  this  magnitude,  unless  they  are  properly  administered.  On  the  basis  of 
important  testimony,  coming  to  me  directly  from  leaders  of  education  in  Scotland, 
I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  Scotch  universities  up  to  the  present 
time  has  resulted  in  far  greater  injury  than  good  to  those  institutions  and  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  that  country.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  weapons  in  the 
world  is  a  large  sum  of  money  badly  administered  in  a  good  cause.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  has  been  suggested,  too  early  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  good  or  evil 
results  of  these  gifts.  That  both  of  them  have  great  possibilities  of  good  no  one 
can  deny.  The  Carnegie  fund  has  been  established  for  research  and  ought  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  institutional  cooperation;  but  if,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
work  of  research  and  investigation  as  already  established  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  it  endeavors  to  detach  such  work  from  those  institutions  and  to  gather 
to  itself  the  responsibility  and  the  credit  for  such  work;  if,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing the  work  where  it  already  exists,  it  undertakes  to  establish  new  foundations, 
independent  of  these  institutions,  in  order  that  its  own  work  may  be  more  tangi- 
ble, it  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  curse  to  higher  education  in  this  country  in- 
stead of  a  blessing.  If  the  Rhodes  scholarships  are  to  be  employed  to  detach  from 
the  American  environment  100  or  more  young  men  of  special  ability  each  year 
and  transport  them  to  foreign  soU  in  order  to  imbue  them  with  foreign  ideas  at 
an  age  when  they  are  peculiarly  impressionable;  if  the  purpose  of  this  foundation 
is  to  draw  all  men  to  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  imperialism  as  it  is  embodied 
in  the  British  Empire,  the  execution  of  this  trust  may  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  injurious  results  will  follow. 
The  men  to  whose  trust  has  been  committed  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  men  of 
broad  sympathies  and  of  large  ideas.  Although  thus  far  no  sufficient  indication 
has  l>een  given  of  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
original  proposition  of  institutional  cooperation  has  a  large  place  in  the  minds  of 
those  immediately  in  control,  time  will  convince  all  who  have  relationship  to  this 
institution  that  only  such  a  policy  will  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  And, 
surely,  in  the  disposition  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  there  will  be  employed  that 
same  large  wisdom  which  has  thus  far  characterized  British  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy.  The  form  of  the  gift  is  sufficiently  indefinite  to  make  it  possible  to 
modify  the  original  proposition  and  to  x)ermit  these  scholarships  to  be  for  gradu- 
ate work  rather  than  for  undergraduate  work.    In  any  case,  regulations  may , 
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easily  be  established  which  will  make  profitable  this  temporary  Bojonmof  Azneri- 
can  youth  in  a  country  so  closely  connected  with  our  history  and  our  sympathiea. 
England  and  America  stand  together  to-day,  and  in  the  future  will  continne  to 
stand  together,  in  all  great  international  and  humanitarian  movements;  and  this 
additional  hand  of  imion  may  be  not  the  least  important  one  in  bringing  about 
great  international  reforms,  in  which  England  and  the  United  States  shall  tato 
the  lead. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  who  are  workers  in  the  educational  field  to-day  live  in  a  period  of  great  and 
wide-reaching  opportunity.  Our  predecessors  knew  nothing  of  the  advantages 
which  we  enjoy.  The  outlook  which  presents  itself  to  us  would  have  been  for 
them  an  utterly  impossible  one.  Greater  wisdom  is  needed  to-day,  in  view  of 
these  now  and  splendid  opportunities.  The  work  of  the  teacher  grows  more  and 
more  secure,  and  is  more  and  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is 
the  highest  career  man  or  woman  is  permitted  to  follow.  The  greatest  of  all 
men  was  a  teacher,  a  man  who  employed  the  methods  of  a  teacher,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  such  by  all  who  met  him.  In  -view  of  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and 
the  x>ossibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  future,  let  us  '*  gird  our  loins/'  put  on 
new  strength,  and  take  up  the  burden  of  life  for  another  year  with  new  courage 
and  with  a  never-failing  faith  in  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  work  which  Qod 
has  given  us  to  do. 

To  the  more  than  one  hundred  leaders  in  education  in  the  elementary,  the 
secondary,  and  the  higher  fields  of  work  who,  by  their  suggestions,  have  aided 
me  in  the  preimration  of  this  paper,  I  wish  to  make  acknowledgment  of  my 
indebtedness. 

I  have  intentionally  omitted  the  consideration  of  the  educational  literature  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  the  trend  of  educational  matters  across  the  ocean.  It  was 
necessary  to  place  some  kind  of  limitation  on  the  scope  of  the  paper. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCK 

France,  Republic:  Area,  204,008  square  miles;  population,  38,517,$yr5  (1806).  Civil  divlsionB  having 
special  functions  in  educational  administrations:  departments  (00  in  number,  including  8  in 
Algiers);  commnnes,  cities  or  villages. 

PREVlora  ARTH;iiK». 

The  educational  system  of  Prance.    ( Report,  18«8-«),  Vol.  1,  pp.  112-14».) 

Report  of  the  educational  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paiis,  1889.  (Rt^port,  18B0-00,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  41-186,  by  W.  H.  Widgery.) 

Brief  view  of  the  educational  system,  with  ntatistics  for  1888^9.  (Rei)ort,  1889-90,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
249-261.) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.    (Ibid.,  pp.  2UJ>-28(). ) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics,  1890-91;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Guizot's  law,  1833; 
higher  primary  and  classical  schools  of  France.    (Rt^port,  1890-91,  Vol.  1,  pp.  95-124.) 

Education  in  France:  Outlineof  the  system,  and  statistics  fori  89s;;  proposed  transformations  and 
development  of  State  faculties.    (Report,  1801-02,  Vol.  1,  pp.  T^iiri.) 

Civil  service  in  France,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  Willoughby.    (Ibid.,  pp.  3H9-412.) 

Education  in  France:  Outline  view,  with  current  statistics;  inspection  of  infant  schools;  recent 
changes  in  the  baccalaureate;  reorganization  of  medical  studies  and  of  the  scientific  coui-se 
preparatory  thereto.    (Report,  1898-08,  Vol.  1,  pp.  219-237.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics  for  1891-1898;  recent  modifications  in  secondary  and  superior 
education;  progress  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction;  stihools  for  adults;  movements  for 
the  admission  of  American  students  U)  the  universities  of  Prance,  (Report,  1894-05,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  289-312.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics  for  1894-9.5;  summarized  view  of  primary  schools;  proposed 
modifications  of  secondary  institutions;  the  law  of  July  10, 1896,  transforming  the  State  facul- 
ties into  universities;  status  of  medical  students  in  France,  with  siHJcial  reference  to  foreigners; 
Dr.  Alceo  Fortier  on  the  French  lycdes.    (Report,  1895-96,  Vol.  1,  pp.  611-639.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics,  current  and  comparative;  oijening  of  the  univoi-sities  under 
the  law  of  July  10, 1896;  the  new  doctoi-ate  open  to  foreignei*s:  state  secondary  schools  v.  church 
establishments;  the  law  of  July,  1893,  respecting  salaries  of  teachers  of  primary  schools;  the 
superior  primary  schools,  progress,  organization,  and  scope;  M.  Boutmy  on  the  reform  of  the 
baccalaureate;  M.  Breal  on  tlie  study  of  Greek.    (Repo^i;,  L'^'l^J-UT,  Vol.  1,  pp.  29-70.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics,  1896;  the  decentralizing  movement;  the  reconstruction  of  the 
universities;  efforts  for  sti*engthening  the  moral  influence  of  the  whools;  temperance  instruc- 
tion; manual  training  and  technical  schools;  report  of  Mr.  Charles  Copland  Perry  on  technical 
education  in  France;  the  admission  of  American  students  into  French  universities;  review  of 
the  career  of  M.  Victor  Duruy,  minister  of  public  instruction,  18C:J-1S69,  by  the  Due  de  Broglie; 
review  of  the  work  of  M.  Plenri  Mari«m,  first  professor  of  tlie  science  of  education  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  by  M.  P.  Buisson.    (Report,  1897-98,  Vol.  1,  pp.  094-788.) 

System  of  public  education  in  Franco:  Summarized  statistics;  current  record  of  the  universi- 
ties organized  under  tiie  Uiw  of  1896;  tabular  view,  1887  and  1«»7;  admission  of  foreign  students 
to  French  universities;  the  university  doctorate  created  under  decree  of  1897;  primary  edu- 
cation; work  of  the  Republic  reviewed;  secondary  education;  congi'css  of  professors;  commis- 
sion of  inquiry.    (Reix)rt,  1808-99,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1086-1138.) 

Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition.    (Report,  1809-lftX),  Vol.  2,  pp.  1661-1709.) 

System  of  education;  outline  and  statistical  survey,  current  and  reti*ospective;  proposed  reform 
of  State  secondary  schools;  public  lyc6es  and  colleges  for  girls;  universities,  reorganization 
and  re«ent  development;  the  congress  of  primary  education.  (Report,  1899-1900,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
1711-1732.) 
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Retro-^I^ctive  and  current  survey  of  State  education;  the  Bystem  of  primary  school  insipectlon; 
the  new  pchemo  of  fecondary  education;  the  law  subjecting  religious  ordei*s  to  civic  authority; 
conspi>ctu8  of  courses  of  stucly  in  the  University  of  Paris;  the  new  university  doctorates; 
international  correspondence  of  students;  the  teaching  of  "  la  morale  "  in  the  primary  schools; 
the  simplification  of  French  syntax.    (R-^port,  1901,  Vol.  1,  pp.  lOSl-11^.) 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 

statistical  summary  for  lfiOO-1901.  Constitution  of  the  State  system.  Historical  development 
of  the  system. 

Prhnat'y  education:  Detailed  statistics,  cm-rent  and  comparative;  school  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance; the  teaching  force;  expenditures.  Agencies  complementary  to  the  school:  Evening 
classes;  popular  lectures;  insurance  societies  (.**Potitea  Cave");  associations  of  former  pupils 
("Petites  A");  school  i>atronage  associations;  university  extension;  sources  of  support.  Edu- 
cational statistics  of  French  cities  having  more  than  l(K),fXX)  inhabitants.    Statistics  of  illiteracy. 

Secondary  education:  Statistics;  scope;  un.satifefac tor y  condition  arising  (1)  from  the  influonco 
of  the  rival  scthools  of  the  i*eligions  orders,  {2}  from  the  want  of  scholastic  advance;  lawagain>t 
the  religious  orders;  the  new  plan  of  secondary  studic»s  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Compayr6;  com- 
I)arative  view  of  cuiTicula  1880-1002;  chronological  review  of  the  soocessive  modifications  of 
secondary  sch<x>Ls  since  1789. 

Higher  education:  Statistics,  current  and  retro3i)ective;  historic  review  of  the  development  of 
French  universities,  after  report  of  M.  Liard;  particulars  of  recent  oxi)an.sion,  from  report  of 
M.  Maurico-Faure;  admission  of  foreign  students  to  French  universities;  table  of  higher 
technical  schools. 

Appended  paper:  The  professional  and  financial  status  of  French  primary  teachers  as  devcloix>d 
by  a  recent  inquiry. 


Statistical  sumnuu^j  of  education  in  France,^ 


Classes  of  institu- 

Date. 

1800-1000 

Enrollment. 

Profe«8oi-s  and 
teachers. 

Total  ex- 

tions. 

Male. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Total. 

penditure. 

Infant  schools  (6coles 
maternelles ), public 
and  private  (ages  2 
to«) 

(747, 

108^ 

747. 108 

0.8.31 

9,831 

.         - 

107,637 

48,988 

Primary  ajhools: 

Public  

1809-1900 
181«-1000 

2,310,929 
455,8;i9 

1,847,983  4.1ii8.fll!? 

6$42,803,050 

Private 

915,981 

l.:^l,320 

1 

Total    primary 
schools 

1800-1900 

2,760,268 

<'3,8C5 

as  203 

cf76,94.*5 

28,ft',0 
1,4«7 

2,763,064 

s.-^-Dae! ' 

^56.fi^>^l 

7,262,823 

Primary   normal 
schools  (ages  16 to  19) . 
Secondary  schools: 
Public  (ages  8  to  20) 

1897 

1900-1901 

1900-1901 

1900-1001 
1900-1901 

1001 

c-3,871        <'7,7:*J 
18,;S0'      106. 5'» 

8071         852 

1,749 

Private  (ages  8  to 
20) 

70,046 
20  002 

Universities: 

Public 

04;) 

Private 

^.  ..::'.; 

, 

Ect>le  normale  8up6- 
rieuro 

110 

1 

108,130 

n  With  the  exception.",  indicated  by  footnotes,  these  statistics  are  from  th<i  rejwrt  of  M.  Maurice- 
Faun>,  chairman  of  the  financial  committee  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies.  Budget  for  liXJBJ 
(st^shion  1001). 

6Exi>enditure  for  18<XV-07,  im;ludin^  all  public  primary  pchooU  and  prinmry  normal  schools. 

<•  Statist ique  do  renseignenieut  primairc,  lsm>  97. 

''Excluding  the  ch'rical  seminaries  (petits  s^minaires)  preparatory  to  the  tl>eological  schoobi, 
enrolling  about  23,000  young  men. 
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State  (tjypropriat  ions  for  public  instruction  at  specified  dates.o 


YiHftr. 


i»ia 

IWJfJ  .  —  ..-- 

IJt|i|„ 

Ilf4i__. 


Prance. 


I 

1 
U 

»*. 


82X!.tflO 
178,000 


United  states 
equi\*olotit. 


S,«£,ODQ 

s,ab7«soo 
6,;fitt,wo 

£IJt;5,£0D 
S3,T18.a00 

39.m,eoo 

41. SRI,  £90 
41,  m,  751 


n  Reix)rt  of  M.  Maurice-Faure,  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  session  1908,  pp.  2,  3. 
SUMMARY   OF  THE   YEAR,  1900-1901. 

From  the  above  stunmary  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1900-1901  there  were 
enrolled  in  the  primary  schools  of  France,  inclnding  infant  schools,  a  total  of 
6,277,340  pupils.  Omitting  the  infant  schools,  the  enrollment  in  primary  schools 
was  5,530,232,  equivalent  to  14.19  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  this  enrollment 
75  per  cent  were  in  State  primary  schools.  Secondary  schools  for  boys  enrolled 
105,148  students,  of  which  total  53.4  -per  cent  were  in  State  schools  (lyc^es  and 
communal  colleges).  The  universities  registered  31,389  students,  of  whom  the 
vast  majority,  viz,  95  per  cent,  were  in  the  State  institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  State  universities  there  are  numerous  special  schools  for 
advanced  study  and  research  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  supported  by  the  State  (see  footnote,  p.  698) ,  and  several  State  tech- 
nical schools  of  university  rank  under  the  control  of  other  ministers  (table,  p.  710). 
The  numerous  municipal  schools  of  similar  character  complete  the  public  pro- 
vision for  the  highest  order  of  specialized  education.  The  number  of  students 
belonging  to  the  high-grade  special  schools  can  not  be  exactly  stated.  Of  those 
in  attendance  upon  the  specialized  schools  of  liberal  culture,  i.  e..  the  ficole  des 
Hautes  fitudes.  College  de*  France,  etc.,  many  are  borne  on  the  university  regis- 
ters as  candidates  for  degrees.  The  number  of  students  in  the  special  technical 
schools  is  approximately  3,500. 

Technical  schools  of  a  somewhat  lower  grade  are  very  numerous,  including  35 
Fchools  of  arts  and  trades  dependent  upon  the  ministry  of  commerce,  enrolling 
about  5,500  pupils;  13  municipal  technical  schools  in  Paris,  with  1,380  pupils, 
and  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  supiwrted  by  private  societies  or  by 
manufacturers. 

The  three  principal  secular  ass*x*iations  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  schools 
of  this  class  report  for  the  year  1H99-1900  an  average  attendance  upon  their  classes 

in- Paris  (chiefly  evening  classes)  as  follows: 

Students. 

The  Polytechnic  Association 13, 380 

The  Phiiotechnic  Association 9, 920 

Union  Fran^aise  de  la  Jeunesse 11, 348 

Total - 34,748 

The  expenditure  for  the  schools  and  universities  under  the  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  is  met  by  State  and  local  funds.  The  appropriation  for 
this  i)nrpose  from  the  State  treasury  amounted  in  1901  to  $41,393,296  (206.906,483 
francs).  Of  this  total  about  76  per  cent,  $31,426,215  (157,131,075  francs),  was 
for  piiuiary  education. 
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accordance  with  modem  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  State  pri- 
mary schools  is  almost  wholly  the  creation  of  the  Republic. 

The  work  was  bognn  in  1878  by  the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  $23,000,000  to  be 
advanced  to  the  communes,  one-half  in  subventions,  the  other  half  in  loans,  to  aid 
them  in  building  schoolhouses.  The  want  of  adequate  provision  in  this  respect 
made  it  imjwssible  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  law  of  1833  (Guizot's  law),  requir- 
ing every  commune  to  maintain  a  public  school,  supported  in  part,  at  least,  by  a 
communal  tax.  This  obligation  had  been  extended  by  Duruy's  law  (1867),  which 
required  every  commune  of  500  or  more  inhabitants  to  maintain  a  separate  school 
for  girls.  Undor  lx)th  laws  (i.  e.,  1833  and  1807)  a  parochial  school  might  be 
adopted  as  a  public  school.  The  first  official  school  statistics  published  under  the 
Republic  (1876-77)  showed  for  the  36,097  communes  71,547  schools.  Of  these, 
50,021  were  classed  as  public  schools,  but  of  this  numljer,  13,205,  or  22  -per  cent, 
were  Kch(X>ls  belonging  to  religious  orders. 

If  instead  of  schools  the  number  of  classes  be  considered,  it  appears  that  32  per 
cent  were  in  charge  of  members  of  religious  orders. 

The  measures  by  which  the  Republic  has  freed  the  i)ublic  schools  from  all  rela- 
tion to  the  church  were  adopted  under  the  direction  of  Jules  Ferry,  who  was 
appointed  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1879.  He  began  the  work  by  a  law 
passed  August  9,  1879,  imijosing  ui)on  each  department  the  creation  of  a  normal 
school  for  women  teachers  upon  the  same  guarantees  as  those  required  by  the  law 
of  1833  for  the  normal  schools  for  men. 

This  law,  with  the  subsequent  foundation  of  the  higher  normal  schools,  St. 
Cloud  and  Fontenay-aux-Roses — intended  to  train  professors  for  the  departmental 
normal  schools — completed  the  provisions  for  training  a  body  of  teachers  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Republic. 

There  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  measures  by  which  this  minister  per- 
fected the  national  system  of  primary  education,  namely,  the  law  of  June  16, 
making  the  public  primary  schools  free  schools,  and  requiring  all  primary  teachers 
to  be  provided  with  a  State  diploma,  **  brevet  de  capacite  *'  (letters  of  authoriza- 
tion from  ecclesiastics  had  l^een  previously  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  diploma),  the  law 
of  March  28,  1882,  rendering  primary  instruction  obligatory  (choice  of  means 
being  left  to  parents) ,  and  the  law  of  October  30, 1886,  regulating  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  public  schools  and  forbidding  the  future  employment  in  them  of 
teachers  belonging  to  the  religious  orders.  (Five  years  were  allowed  for  carry- 
ing this  clause  into  effect  in  schools  for  boys;  in  resi)ect  hi  schools  for  girls,  no 
time  limit  was  fixed. ) 

By  reference  to  Table  III,  page  6 74,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1900  the  religious 
orders  enrolled  in  their  schools  about  28  i>er  cent  of  the  children  in  primary  grades. 
The  recent  law  making  these  orders  subordinate  to  the  State  is  in  strict  accord 
with  the  i)olicy  of  Jules  Ferry. 

Under  the  law  of  July  15,  1889,  the  State  assumed  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  thus  converting  the  teachers  into  employees  of  the  State  instead  of 
the  commune  or  city. 

Comparatively  litth*  is  left  to  local  initiative  in  resjK^ct  to  the  support  of  public 
education.  Even  the  local  scli(X)l  tax  is  levied  by  the  State  and  collected  by  State 
officers. 

The  mayor  and  civil  councilors  of  every  commune  (city  or  rural)  have  the  right 
to  insTHK't  the  IcK'al  schools  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  school  buildings,  fur- 
niture, and  sui^plies.  and  the  health  and  conduct  of  pupils;  but  they  have  no 
authority  over  the  schools. 

There  is  also  a  school  committee  (commission  scolaire)  in  each  commune 
appointed  by  the  academy  iusi)ector  in  advice  with  the  municipal  council  to  super- 
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vise  and  enconrage  school  attendance.    In  Paris  and  Lyon  there  is  a  local  com- 
mittee for  each  mnnicipal  arrondissement. 

While  the  central  anthority  regnlates  the  essential  conditions  of  the  school 
work  there  is  a  wide  field  for  local  effort  in  the  support  of  additional  and  optional 
features,  and  the  chief  cities  of  France  have  shown  immense  energy  and  ambition 
in  the  development  of  their  school  systems  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  law. 


Primary  Education, 
detailed  statistics  op  primary  education,  current  and  comparative. 

The  following  statistical  details  showing  the  development  of  primary  education 
under  the  Republic  are  from  the  official  statistics  published  quinquennially  (the 
last  bearing  date  1896-97)  and  from  reports  submitted  in  recent  years  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  chairman  of  its  financial  committee. 

The  status  of  the  communes  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  189T 
was  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  communes 36, 520' 

Number  having  one  or  more  public  schools 35, 618 

Number  having  only  private  schools _  89 

Number  maintaining  a  public  school  with  another  commune 815 

Number  having  no  school _ 48; 

Communes  of  500  inhabitants  or  more _ 18, 580 

Number  having  a  public  school  for  girls. 17, 185 

Number  having  only  private  schools  for  girls _ .        708 

Number  having  no  separate  schools  for  girls 646^ 

Communes  of  less  than  500  inhabitants  having  a  separate  school  for  girls .     3, 601 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  children  of  legal  school  age  for  the  years  specified^ 
the  ratio  of  the  school  population  to  the  total  population,  and  the  ratio  of  school 
enrollment  to  population. 

Table  I. — Retrospective  view  of  population,  as  shown  at  census  dates,  and  ratio 
of  enrollment  in  primary  schools  to  total  popidation. 


Year. 


1876. 
18»1. 
1886a 
1891  . 

mn . 


Total  popu- 
lation. 


86,905,788 
37,672,048 
38,218,908 
38,:«3,192 
88,517,975 
38,961  945 


Incroase 

(  +  )or 
decrease 


Percent. 


-i-2.1 
4-3. 55 
+  .32 
-f  .79 
+1.15 


Children 
between  6 

and  13, 
inclvisiye. 


4.502,506 
4,586,349 
4,72iM44 
4, 6%),  526 
4,636,381 


Increase 

(  +  )or 

decrease 


Percent. 


+1.86 
+5.03 
-1.89 
-  .07 


Ratio  to 
total 

popula- 
tion. 


Ratio  of 
enrollment 
in  primary 
schools  to 
totalpopu- 
lation. 


Percent. 
12.2 
12.17 
12.4 
12.1 
12.08 


Per  cent. 
12. 7» 
13.97 
14. 4<^ 
14.49 
14.87 
14.20' 


"  Algiers  included  for  this  and  subsequent  years. 

Tables  II  and  III  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  for  the  years  specified  among: 
the  different  classes  of  public  schools. 
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of  4(y4  per  cent.  In  the  last-named  year  there  were  reported  in  the  superior  primary 
schools,  which  admit  pupils  iwssessed  of  the  certificate  of  primary  studies,  a  total 
of  64,658  pupils.  The  usual  course  of  these  higher  schools  is  of  two  years'  dura- 
tion (in  the  larger  cities  increased  to  three  or  four  years).  It  is  apx)arent  that 
only  a  small  proix)rtion  of  pupils  who  secure  the  certificate  pass  on  to  the  higher 
grades. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Government  as  to  the  relative  influence  of  public  and 
X)arochial  schools  in  securing  the  support  of  parents  is  indicated  by  the  official 
discussions  of  the  subject  of  school  attendance;  but  apart  from  this  question  which 
concerns  France  alone,  the  various  suggestions  as  to  means  for  promoting  regular 
attendance  and  for  prolonging  school  instruction  are  of  general  interest.  The 
measure  of  first  importance  relates  to  the  higher  primary  schools. 

Attendance  upon  these  schools  in  the  period  from  1892  to  1900  increased  from 
45,599  pupils  to  63,982,  or  38  per  cent.  During  the  last  four  years  of  the  i)eriod 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  (1 ,696)  in  the  number  enrolled.  This  falling  off  is,  how- 
ever, merely  apparent.  It  results  from  the  transfer  of  eleven  higher  primary  schools 
of  Paris,  with  an  attendance  of  2,505  impils,  to  the  charge  of  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce. The  transfer  has  come  about  from  iKJCuliarities  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration, and  is  only  significant  in  this  survey  as  a  sign  of  the  general  demand  that 
higher  primary  schools  shall  have  a  distinctly  industrial  bearing.  This  demand 
is  more  readily  met  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  regions,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  local  industries,  and  consequently  it  is  in  the  cities  that  the  higher  primary 
schools  are  well  sustained.  In  the  chief  cities  the  exi)endituro  for  these  schools 
is  met  entirely  by  local  funds,  and  the  schools  are  very  perfectly  organiz*»d  and 
equipi)ed. 

Recently  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  higher 
primary  schools  by  making  them  annexes  of  the  local  colleges.  This  experiment, 
which  has  been  tried  in  a  few  departments,  has  already  produced  such  excellent 
results  that  it  is  certain  to  be  extended.  *  *  By  this  means, ' '  says  M.  Maurice-Faure, 
**  it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  educational  provision  of  cities  without  imx)osing 
u]X)n  them  heavier  financial  burdens,  and  the  arrangement  gives  to  parents  facil- 
ities for  choosing  the  courses  of  study  most  advantageous  to  their  children."  In 
other  words,  while  recognizing  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  industrial  bear- 
ing of  the  training  afforded  by  the  higher  primary  schools,  the  Government 
seeks  also  to  make  those  schools  the  preparatory  step  to  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tion for  those  children  whose  parents  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wider 
opportunities. 

Attendance  ui)on  the  higher  primaries  is  fostered  also  by  scholarships  (bourses) , 
State  and  municipal.  These  funds  are  of  three  classes:  **Bourses  d'intemaf 
(not  to  exceed  $100  per  annum) ,  which  cover  the  cost  of  living  in  the  boarding 
department,  if  the  school  has  one;  **  bourses  familiales  "  ($100),  which  are  in  the 
form  of  an  allowance  for  expenses  at  home,  and  bourses  of  support  ($20  to  $80), 
In  1897  the  number  of  scholarships  allowed  was  1,006— viz,  626  to  lx)ys  and  380 
to  girls. 

The  vast  majority  of  primary-school  pupils  have,  however,  uohope  of  entering 
the  higher  primary  schools.  Their  school  training,  as  M.  Buisson  has  pointed 
out,  "is  too  brief;  it  covers  only  the  earliest  years.  The  impressions  which  it 
makes,  vivid  and  ineffaceable  though  they  may  be,  are  only  the  impressions  of 
childhood,  and  other  impressions — the  stronger  impressions  of  youth  and  of 
adolescence — soon  come  to  obscure  the  earlier.  A  moral  influence  which  ceases  to 
operate  the  day  after  the  child's  confirmation  may  perhaps  affect  the  child,  but  it  can 
not  form  the  man. ' '  This  limitation  is  not  a  defect  of  the  primary  school ,  but  simj^l  y 
an  unalterable  ccmdition.     It  calls  for  other  agencies  which  may  supplement  and 
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extend  the  work  of  the  primary  schools.  To  meet  this  requirement,  common  to 
all  countries,  extraordinary  efforts  are  now  being  put  forth  in  France.  The 
nature  of  these  efforts  will  be  seen  by  the  summary  given  further  on  under  the 
head  of  agencies  complementary  to  the  school. 


THE  TEACHING  FORCE. 


Table  IV. — Number  and  classification  of  teachers  of  primary  schools  at  sped-' 

fled  dates. 


y»r. 

number 

M6tl. 

Women, 

Man  Mid  womon. 

Pnbllc, 

Priv»to. 

1837 

8B,40a 
T5.fiB5 

IIO.S^ 
110,700 

llft>TO 
12^,700 

m,057 

l!^,Jififl 
133,900 
137,  fXX) 
138,4NI5 
141,063 
143,600 

140,^47 
I4d,674 
14^,394 
140.271 
I£0,U13 
151,fia3 
16S.377 
153,506 

40,^i04 
47,301 
4P,fifci5 
Sfl,54& 
51,717 

66,410 
58,137 

CI  .051 

63,070 

64,631 
fi6J»l 
ti6,31£ 

ff7,<y7i 
©7*js6r> 

67,  SIB 

30,4S3 

see,»i5 

^,2a4 

59,SL4 
50,089 
Sa,0B3 

ua.fjio 

65. 3"^ 
Ofli*«B 

70,a3fl 
71,712 

.    74.016 
7«.I3£ 
n.4T0 
T7.ft47 
8Cf.4fH 
80,811 
»1,42» 

Ki,aoo 

83,04^ 
84,330 
S4,^ 

4^1,843 
6rM40 
70,441 
Tl,Oflg 

82,3*3 
83,681 
85,451 
8S,SS0 

9£,aoo 

M,784 
85,810 
U7,0Qe 

m.im 

100.417 
10n,9]3 
101, 144 
103, 7eo 
10^,480 
10S,513 

lfJ5,  IflS 
1^,687 

105.  m 

106,355 

m 

1^(    .  .                   ,,,.  ,    ,^ _., ._.. 

164^ -. _.„ ..,.„„_„„ 

iwy      ._ ._„ 

38,354 

l^a ,„_„,„- , - ,..., 

itfrt}-77.  .  ....._  »,.,. .„. 

35,176 

ao,t>4a 

lH7i*-7J -_„.__-„-„ 

Xi^Tit^y .,_ „..-„.„-_- 

35.108 
35.!^ia 
37,3P0 

1881-82 

30  74A 

l«JH-«t            ,                        ..„.«.-.. ^-„™— 

37.  F^ 

lttM3^^._„ „_. 

IMM^*^                           .  ....  .      -...„. - 

37. 7W 
38,000 

188f»^ifl_. .„„_- , 

30.004 

18«<l^7n      _,     _. ,.....„ 

m,&m 

l^■87-Ktl , - .. 

40,040 

18rt«-f^l>    ..... , .,. 

41.747 

iK'fll-OLl                              _    _.         _., ,—.... .— 

43,na 

iKSi^m..... , 

THyi-as ,..„, , 

me-tJ3... ....__.. ._ 

4S,47S 
44,188 
44.881 

H*:i-l**                  ...^  ....,-,.^ , ,^__... 

45.il48 

lKP4-irj                                  _  *  „  *.*_»**.    , 

45  751 

l!«5-fifi. ^^..... 

m*fi-tf7 .„ „ ,„ „. 

45.07A 
4«.5(S 

layT-aa       ,. 

4T.150 

«For  this  and  for  subsequent  years  Algiers  included. 
Table  V. — Lay  v.  clerical  teachers  at  specified  dates. 


Public  schools. 

Private  schools^ 

18fiO-«7. 

]8ai-fl2. 

1896-97. 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease, 

1886-87  to 
1896-97. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1896-97. 

1,278 
9,685 

Increase 
or  de- 
crease, 

1886-«7to 
1896-97. 

Men: 

Lay 

6:^,072 
2,544 

55,550 
132 

60,373 
00 

Per  rent. 
+    6.21 

-100.00 

1,842 
6,580 

1,423 
9,249 

Per  cent. 
-30.61 

Belonging  to  religious  or- 
ders   

-1-47.18 

Total     

55,617 

55,081 

56,873 

+    1.35 

8,422 

10,672 

10,96:^ 

+30.17 

Women : 

Lay                             .     , 

20,887 
13.2<J5 

a"),  440 
U,?A9 

40,38.> 
9,013 

-f-  as.  12 

-  32.05 

6,923 
24,541 

6,186 
27,330 

5,500 
30,040 

-20.55 

Belonging  to  religious  or- 
ders   

+22.40 

Total              

4:j,  152  1  40. 7fl5 

49.398 

4-  14.47 

31,464 

33,516 

a5,540 

+13.00 

~9ii~m 

Grand  total 

102,486  |l(rv774 

+    7.09 

39,896 

44,180 

46,603 

+16.68 
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Table  VI. — Proportion  of  lay  and  of  clerical  teachers  for  the  years  specified. 


Public  schools. 

Prlvat©  schools. 

1886-87. 

1891-92. 

1896-97. 

1886-87. 

1891^02. 

laofMrr. 

Men: 

Lay 

Per  cent. 
95.42 
4.58 

69. 28 
30.74 

Per  cent. 
99.8 
.2 

75.74 
24.26 

Percent. 
100.00 

Per  cent. 
21.87 
78.13 

28.00 
78.00 

Percent. 
18.88 
86.70 

18.45 
8L65 

Percent, 
n.65 

Beloviging  to  religions  orders 

Women: 

Lay 

88.85 

81.75 
18.25 

15.47 

Bolonffing  to  religious  orders 

84.68 

Of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  97  per  cent  on  a  total  of  105,774 
employed  in  1807  were  possessed  of  diplomas  and  43  x>6r  cent  of  the  highest 
diploma  (certificat  d*aptitnde  p^agogiqne).  The  proportion  of  certificated 
teachers  in  the  private  schools  was  87  x>er  cent  on  a  total  of  46,503. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  by  France  in  securing  trained  teachers  for  its 
public  schools  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  liberal  provision  of  normal  schools 
and  the  high  standard  at  which  these  are  maintained.  Every  department  has  com- 
plied with  the  law  requiring  the  establishment  of  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women,  or  has  been  authorized  to  combine  with  another  depart- 
ment for  this  purpose.  The  State  shows  its  solicitude  in  this  matter  by  the  main- 
tenance of  two  8ui>erior  normal  schools,  one  for  men  at  St.  Cloud,  the  other  for 
women  at  Fontenay-aux-Boses,  in  which  professors  are  trained  for  the  primary 
normals.  These  two  superior  schools  are  really  post-graduate  institutions,  requir- 
ing for  admission  either  tho  higher  diploma  of  pedagogy  or  a  bachelor*s  degree. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  relative  status  of  the  primary  normal  schools 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  last  half  decade  reported: 


Number 

of 
schools. 

Number 

of 
students. 

Number 
of  offi- 
cers and 
toacherfB. 

Normal  Hchools  for  men 

1801-98. 

87 
85 

87 
85 

8,878 
8.707 

3,871 

aso 

Nomml  schools  for  women 

711 

Normal  Hch(X)la  for  men 

1806-97. 

rar 

NormHl  wrhools  for  vf^meu 

808 

The  total  number  of  graduates  during  the  hiilf  decade  1888  to  1892  was,  from 
the  schools  for  men,  7,189;  from  the  schools  for  women,  5,615.  Tho  correspond- 
ing numbers  for  the  half  decade  1893  to  1897  were,  men,  6,190;  women,  6,139. 
Total  for  the  decade,  25,143,  or  an  average  of  2,514  annually. « 


KXPKN1>ITUKE. 

The  total  exi)enditure  for  primary  education  in  1896-07  amounted  to  214,015,250 
francs  (S42,80i3.050).  This  sum  includes  expenditure  for  primary  normal  schools 
and  for  infant  schools,  the  current  exx)onditure  for  tho  primary  schools  proper 
(elementary  and  sui)erior)  not  being  soi*arately  i)re8ented.  On  the  basis  of  thia 
total  tlie  exi)eiiditure  per  capita  of  ourollmeiit  in  public  primary  schools  (viz, 

a  The  unsatisfactory  status  of  the  Fromjh  toocher  as  regards  salary  and  resulting  social  con- 
dition is  sot  forth  in  the  p.'n>er  appended  to  thia  chapter,  entitled  "  The  professional  and  finan- 
cial Htatus  of  the  French  primary  teachei*s.'*  The  spirit  which  pervades  the  profeeeional 
instruction  of  teachers  is  shown  by  the  closing  lecture  of  the  course*  in  pedagogy  at  the 
Borbonnc,  session  of  1800,  delivered  by  M.  Buissou.    Translation  in  Chapter  XVI. 
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4,649,609,  infant  schools  included),  says  M.  Levassenr,  is  found  to  Le  46  francs 
($9.30).  It  is  difficult  to  institute  comparisons  on  this  basis,  because  of  changes 
in  the  financial  administration  since  1890,  but  this  the  statistician  has  attemi^ted 
with  results  that  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  These  results,  he  explains, 
are  not  exactly  comi>arable,  but  they  establish  beyond  doubt  the  fact  of  steady 
increase  in  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  primary  education. 

These  estimates  do  not  include  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  moneys  advanced 
for  school  buildings.  If  this  item  were  included  in  the  estimate  for  1896-97,  it 
would  raise  the  x>er  capita  expenditure  to  56  francs  ($11.20). 

The  expenditure  for  private  primary  schools  is  not  known,  ^  but  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  relatively  the  same  as  for  the  public  schools,  the  total  annual 
exx)enditure  for  primary  education  is  estimated  by  M.  Levassenr  as  393,000,000 
francs  ($58,600,000) ,  not  including  rents  for  hired  buildings  and  interest  on  money 
invested  in  school  prox)erty.  Including  these  items  the  estimated  amount  is 
increased  to  850,000,000  francs  ($70,000,000). 

Total  current  expendituren  for  pttblic  primary  schooU. 


Year. 

Proportion  from  each  con- 
tributory bource. 

Total  expeuuibux-co. 

State. 

Depart- 
ments. 

Com- 
munea. 

1877 

Franct. 

04,807,664 
182,814,010 
172,900,616 
186,806.076 
214,016,250 

$18,879,610 
26,462,802 
84,680.103 
87.261,216 
42,808,060 

Per  cent. 
26 

66.26 
48.80 
67.60 
67.02 

Percent. 
18 

18.22 
10.60 

Percent, 
67 

1881-118 

20.68 

1886-87 

40.90 

1891-02  

82.40 

189tV-tt7 

as.  96 

Expenditure  per  capita  for  years  specified. 


Year. 

Per  capita  of  jwp- 
uiation. 

Per  capita  of  on- 

rollment  in  public 

primary  achooto 

(infant  schools 

included). 

1877 

Franc». 
2.56 
8.61 
4.62 

4.82 
6.56 

10.61 

.70 

.90 

.96 

1.11 

Francs. 
23.45 
80.25 
84.85 
89.26 
46.00 

$4.60 
^.06 

1881-^ 

1886-87 

6.97 

1K«1-J*2 

7.86 

1896-07 

9.20 

AGENCIES  COMPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  SCHOOL. 


Under  the  above  caption  are  included  a  variety  of  agencies  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual,  industrial,  and  social  welfare  of  the  masses.  Among  the 
efforts  of  this  kind  in  which  the  educational  side  is  particularly  emphasized 
are  systematic  courses  of  lessons  for  youths  and  adults  and  jwpular  lectures  con- 
ducted by  teachers  and  professors  of  the  regular  schools.  This  work,  fostered 
by  the  Government,  has  extended  throughout  France.  In  1900  the  number  of 
courses  of  lessons  under  public  auspices  reached  a  total  of  40,829  (28,536  for  young 

«» According  to  a  recent  estimate,  60,000,000  francs  ($12,000,000)  are  annually  raised  for  the  church 
schools.  All  Catholics,  oven  the  humblest  and  ixx>rost,  cooporate  in  the  work.  The  money  **  is 
chiefly  raised  hy  what  is  called  *The  Sou  of  Christian  Schools,*  a  widespread  interdiocesan  guild 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Paris.  This  guild  enrolls  most  of  the  devout  Catholics  of  France  and 
binds  them  to  a  share  in  the  good  work.  Some  undertake  to  give  a  sou  a  week,  some  a  sou  a  day. 
Some  more." 
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men,  12,703  for  young  women);  private  associations  maintained  5,000  similar 
courses,  making  a  total  of  45,000  courses  of  lessons  on  various  subjects,  with  an 
attendance  in  round  numbers  of  556,000  (400,000  young  men  and  156,000  young 
women) . 

The  popular  lectures  numbered  in  the  same  year  25,065,  while  the  attendance 
was  estimated  at  3,000,000.  As  a  rule  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by  magic-lantern 
views,  of  which  29,000  collections  were  furnished  by  the  Gk)vemment  for  the  use 
of  the  lecturers.  The  Ligue  de  TEnseignement,  a  private  society  engaged  in  the 
work,  distributed  44,986  views. 

Among  the  efforts  intended  particularly  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  the 
young  are  the  mutual-insurance  societies  (Petites  Cav^).  This  work,  which  com- 
prised 10  groups  in  1895-96,  numbered  2,017  in  1901,  representing  12,000  schools 
and  more  than  500,000  pupils.  The  contributions  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000 
francs  ($600,000) ,  of  which  700,000  francs  ($140,000)  were  disbursed  to  members 
on  account  of  sickness.  This  relief  is  given,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  restitution 
or  reciprocal  assistance.  That  part  of  the  fund  which  is  not  used  in  relief  is 
invested  for  the  contributors  and  returned  to  them  when  they  leave  school  in 
the  proportion  of  their  original  deposits.  The  system  has  spread  from  the  day 
schools  to  the  evening  classes  for  adults. 

Many  students  in  lyc^s  and  colleges  have  also  been  induced  to  join  the  socie- 
ties, which  thus  tend  to  promote  the  sense  of  common  interests  among  thos?  whom 
fortune  has  separated. 

In  three  departments  needy  children  who  have  no  money  to  deposit  have  l)een 
made  members  of  the  societies  by  contributions  from  public  funds. 

Associations  of  former  pupils  are  being  formed  all  over  France  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  paternal  relations  begun  in  the  schools  and  also  of  exciting 
the  friendly  interest  of  former  pupils  in  those  who  have  taken  their  places  in  the 
schools.  These  associations,  familiarly  known  as  the  **  Petites  A,"  held  a  con- 
gress at  Montpellier  in  1901  which  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  their  cause. 

The  school  patronages  are  associations  of  benevolent  and  public-spirited  persons 
whoso  mission  it  is  to  look  after  school  children  during  their  holiday  seasons  and 
more  particularly  after  they  have  left  school.  These  societies  seek  to  provide 
innocent  amusements  for  the  young,  that  may  counteract  the  temptations  of  the 
saloon,  and  to  find  suitable  employment  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  sinking 
into  idleness  or  vagabondage. 

In  view  of  these  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  loyal 
supporters  of  the  public  schools,  it  is  but  just  to  recognize  that  abundant  prece- 
dents for  these  fraternal  and  relief  associations  are  found  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion maintained  by  the  church.  The  members  of  the  religious  orders  devoted  to 
teaching  have  been  distinguished  by  their  solicitude  for  the  moral  good  and  the 
industrial  welfare  of  the  x)oor.  The  secular  public  school  in  its  elementary  form 
is  lacking  in  many  restraining  influences  which  the  older  system  threw  around 
the  young,  and  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  has  inspired  the  unusual 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  adherents  of  the  new  order  of 
things  to  create  new  agencies  to  meet  a  great  public  need. 

The  university  extension  work  (universit^s  populaires)  is  intended  not  only  to 
provide  instruction,  but  to  exercise  a  salutiiry  influence  upon  society  by  bringing 
together  citizens  belonging  to  different  classes. 

The  work  was  begun  at  Paris  some  years  ago  by  a  workingman  of  xm  usual 
intelligence,  M.  Deherme,  aided  by  a  university  professor,  M.  Gabriel  Scailles, 
who  was  devoted  to  an  ideal  of  social  reform.  The  movement  spread  rapidly 
and  to-day  includes  30  centers  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs  and  more  than  100  in  the 
whole  of  France.  These  centers  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  animating 
source  of  a  propaganda  of  socialistic  doctrines. 
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The  expenditure  for  these  '* complementary  works'*  is  borne  by  private  socie- 
ties and  by  contributions  from  State  and  local  fnnds.  The  contribntionfl  from 
the  societies  for  this  purpose  amounted,  in  1900  to  1,250,000  francs  ($250,000); 
from  the  municipalities  to  2,218,000  francs  ($443,600) ,  of  which  sum  Paris  furnished 
974,125  francs  ($194,825);  from  the  departments  62,500  francs  ($12,500);  in  all, 
8,530,500  francs  ($756,100).  The  State  appropriated  for  the  work  200,000  francs 
($40,000) ,  which  were  expended  in  awards,  in  the  form  either  of  medals  with  a 
money  prize  or  sums  of  money.  These  awards  are  bestowed  upon  the  members 
of  the  regular  teaching  force  in  recognition  of  their  service  in  the  classes  for 
adults. 

By  a  decree  of  January  10,  1901,  the  number  of  medals  to  be  awarded  was  fixed 
as  follows:  Fifty  medals  of  silver,  with  a  prize  of  100  francs;  100  silver  medals, 
with  prizes  of  75  francs;  400  bronze  medals,  with  a  prize  of  50  francs.  Fifty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  were  put  on  the  list  for 
these  awards  and  an  official  commission  appointed  to  decide  upon  their  relative 
merits. 

Besides  the  medals,  the  State  has  awarded  the  following  epecial  distinctions  for 
devotion  to  this  cause:  Eighteen  "palms"  of  officers  of  public  instruction;  80 
'*  palms  *'  of  officers  of  academy;  619  gifts  of  books;  3,076  diplomas  of  honor;  5,405 
letters  of  commendation. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  200,000  francs,  116,970  francs  ($23,394)  were  divided 
between  the  departments  to  be  awarded  in  sums  not  less  than  25  francs  each  to 
teachers  named  by  the  prefects  for  their  service  in  promoting  the  complementary 
courses  of  instruction. 

The  entire  disposition  of  the  200,000  francs  was  as  follows: 

Francs. 

Medals  with  prizes 41,000 

Gift  books 13,000 

Money  indemnities  to  teachers 116,970 

Diplomas 3,786 

Magic-lantern  views 8,000 

Subventions  to  societies  engaged  in  the  work  and  costs  of  printing 17, 244 

Total 200,000 
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Table  XI. — Shotcing  for  cities  of  more  than  lOOjOOO  inhabitants  the  ratio  of 
primary  school  enrollment  to  total  population  and  the  ratio  of  public  school 
enrollment  to  total  enrollment. 


Cities. 

RaUoof  total  en- 
rollment* to 
population. 

Batio  of   public 
school    enroll- 
ment to  total 
enrollment. 

1891-92. 

1896-97. 

1801-92. 

1896-97. 

Parts ...                

Per  cent. 
9.78 
9.69 
10.55 
11.07 
17.04 
11.64 
15.01 
14.96 

Percent. 
9.47 
8.25 
11.02 
11.15 
18.43 
11.20 
13.86 
14.90 
11.21 
12.75 
12.62 
14.29 

Per  cent. 
61.99 
51 

52.82 
51.24 
49.65 
52.25 
56.88 
58.47 

Per  cent. 
63.65 

Lyon - .. .- 

51.47 

Jterseille 

66.41 

Bordeaux .-. ..... 

54.61 

Lille      .             

40.26 

ToTilouse - - -.- 

61.64 

St.  Etienne 

55.69 

Boubaix 

68.46 

Nantes     

44.06 

Le  Havre                            

11.63 
12.68 

65.88 
75.83 

67.23 

Rouen        - - 

52.15 

Bheims 

54.72 

The  latest  statistical  annnaire  of  the  city  of  Paris,  published  in  1902,  gives  the 
following  educational  information  for  that  city  covering  the  year  1900-1901: 
Enrollment  in  primary  schools,  1900-1001, 


Infant  BclKJolfl 
C6e[i1i^  mater- 

Primary  Bchonls  f  elemMitary  and 
higher). 

Tot»l  primary. 

iH^lles), 

Boy*. 

Girls. 

dassija. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

85.473 

4,040 
17,(K*2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

PnWic 

Privates 

10? 

9,015 

me 

m 

4^ 

417 
Joe 

i.r* 
i,3ii 

1,061 

73,  m 

19,,^ 

»6,7B3 

400 

479 
«39 

3,550 
l!484 

liwaas 

53^S7S 

Total 

22& 

«n 

(SJ(R 

334 

2,416 

101.  eat 

774 

4,002 

130,0ei 

M0& 

6,418 

£l7,5ffi 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  classes  for  adnlts  in  Paris,  corresponding  to  our 
city  evening  schools,  was  4,094  (2,507  men,  1,587  women).  The  examination  for 
the  certificate  of  primary  studies  was  attended  by  28,197  day  school  pupils,  of 
whom  21,377  passed,  and  by  1,353  from  the  adult  classes,  of  whom  1,024  passed. 

There  are  eight  municipal  high  schools  (6coles  primaires  sui)erieures)  included 
in  the  foregoing  table,  six  for  boys  and  two  for  girls;  the  former  enrolled  4,681 
pupils,  the  latter  710.  total  5,391.  The  seven  municipal  technical  schools  for  boys, 
not  included  in  the  table,  enrolled  1,419  pupils,  and  the  six  industrial  schools  for 
girls  (for  instruction  in  household  arts,  dress  making,  bookkeeping,  etc.)  enrolled 
1,514  pupils. 

There  are  also  reported  li38  workshops  for  iron  and  wood  work  connected  with 
the  public  primary  schools. 

The  pixblic  secondary  schools  for  boys  (lyc6es  and  colleges) ,  which  inchide  pri- 
mary divisions,  enrolled  11,243  students,  of  whom  4,896  were  in  the  classical 
course,  2,310  in  the  modem  course,  and  4,037  in  mixed  courses. 

The  five  lyc^es  for  girls  were  attended  by  1,574  pupils. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  city  for  primary  education  (including  infant 
schools,  elementary  and  higher  primary  schools,  and  technical  schools)  was 
28,256.345  francs  (S'5,651,269). 

This  included  the  State  appropriation  for  the  city  schools  of  2,704,373  francs 
($540,874),  which  is  turned  over  to  the  city  authorities. 
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We  complete  otir  survey  of  primary  edncation,  which  is  intended  to  «ecure  at 
least  that  all  citizens  shall  master  the  elements  of  knowledge,  by  the  latest  sta- 
tistics of  illiteracy. 

Status  of  conscripts  with  respect  to  illiteracy,  1899, 


Number  of  conscripts. 

Unable 

to  read 

or  write. 

Able  to 
read 
only. 

Able  to 

read  and 

write. 

Having 
a  higher 

degree 

ofele- 
mentary 

educa- 
tion. 

Possess- 
ing the 
certifl. 
cateof 

primary 
studies. 

Possess- 
ing the 
bach- 
elor's 
degree. 

Attain- 
ments 
not 
reported. 

Total. 

France  and  Algiers. 
Percentagje . -  .  .... 

15,153 
4.5 

5,086 
1.6 

40.811 
i2.4 

243,961 

4,946 
1.5 

6,662 

12,779 
4. 

329,dEg7 

Secondary  Education. 

To  the  department  of  secondary  instruction  (director,  M.  Rabier)  belong  the 
lyc6es,  or  State  classical  colleges,  for  boys,  the  State  lyc4es  for  girls,  and  the  com- 
munal colleges  established  by  the  communal  or  local  authorities  and  aided  by  the 
State.  In  1901  the  lycees  for  boys  numbered  109  and  enrolled  54,830  pupils.  The 
communal  colleges  numbered  227,  with  an  enrollment  of  33,372.  This  gives  a 
total  of  88,202  boys  in  the  public  secondary  schools.  The  church  secondary  schools 
for  boys  in  1899  enrolled  91,825  pupils  (of  these  23,000  in  the  i)etits  s^minaires  for 
students  intending  to  enter  the  priesthood)  and  private  secular  secondary  estab- 
lishments for  boys,  10,182. 

The  public  lyc^s  and  colleges  for  girls  had  an  enrollment  in  1901  of  14,162  stu- 
dents, and  there  were  also  4,158  girls  pursuing  courses  of  secondary  instruction  in 
classes  under  public  auspices.  The  attendance  upon  convent  and  private  second- 
ary schools  for  girls  is  not  known. 

The  professors  of  secondary  instruction  (public)  are  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  public  instruction.  Their  salaries,  like  those  of  the  professors  of  sui)erior 
instruction,  are  paid  by  the  State,  and  they  are  also  borne  on  the  i)ension  list. 

The  lyc6e  is  the  typical  secondary  school;  the  local  colleges  have  the  same 
curriculum  so  far  as  circumstances  i)ermit;  often  students  pass  from  a  college  to 
a  lyc6e  for  the  completion  of  their  studies. 

The  following  statistics  present  a  comparative  view  of  the  enrollment  and  dis- 
tribution of  secondary  students  for  si)ecified  years  from  1887  to  1901: 

Enrollment  in  secondary  schools  for  hoys. 


Classes  of  institutions. 

1887. a 

1892. ft 

1803.6 

1804.  ft 

1895.6 

1896.6 

State  schools: 

Lyc6es 

53,816 
96,08G 

52,946 
82,508 

53,974 
82,709 

63,490 
82,421 

53.962 
82,161 

5^^,290 

Colleges 

32,224 

Total          .... 

89,902 

85.453 

86,682 

85,911 

86,123 

85.514 

Schools  of  religious  associations: 
Classical 

50.085 

51,087 
23,948 

61, sn 

23,849 

56,285 
25,854 

57,250 
25,4OT 

58,506 
21,787 

Petit:^  e^minaires  (preparatory  to 
theological  school  b)  

Total 

50,085 
20,174 

75,085 
16,306 

75,226 
14,028 

81,619 
14,214 

82,657 
12,011 

80,243 
L3,599 

Private  8ecnlar  schools                    .  ... 

Total  non-State 

70,259 

91,341 

89,254 

95,833 

04,668 

93,842 

Grand  total 

160,161 

176,794 

176,987 

181,744 

180,791 

179,5j56 

n  From  Statwtiqiio  do  Tenseigrnement  secondaire  des  g^ar^ns,  1887,  pp.  hi,  Ixxviii,  xcviii. 
6  Rapix)rt.s  faits  an  nom  de  la  commission  de  budst  t,  etc.— Service  d  rinstruction  public lic,  par 
M.  Bouge»  1897,  pp.  124, 125;  also  1898,  pp.  82,  83. 
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Enrollment  in  secondary  schoolttfor  boys — Ckmtinaed. 


Claasesof  iDfltitntionA. 

1H»7.« 

1898.  b 

18P9.ft 

1900.* 

1901.0 

Btato  schools: 

Lyc4€e 

62,427 
82,412 

51,892 
88,510 

52.708 
83,891 

52,960 
82,509 

54,830 

CoUegce 

88,872 

Total 

84.880 

84,402 

85,509 

85,588 

88,202 

BdioolB  of  reUgiouB  aasociations: 

Clasflical 

e2,188 
22.381 

67,643 
28,497 

68,825 
23,000 

Petita  s^mixukiros  (preparatory  to 
theological  schools) .......... 

Total 

84,569 
12,818 

91,14a 
9,725 

91,825 
10,182 

Private  Kecnlar  schools 

I'otal  non-Stato 

»7,382 

100,865 

102,  CD7 

Grand  total  ..              

182,221 

185,267 

187,606 

o  Rapports  fait»  an  nom  de  la  commieaion  de  budget,  etc.- 
M.  Bonge,  18tf7,  pr.  124, 125;  also  181W,  pp.  83,  88. 
frTh«  same,  by  M.  Perreau.  1901,  pp.  60,  70. 
c  The  same,  by  M.  Maurice-Faure,  1902,  pp.  443,  445. 
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Secondary  education,  as  the  term  is  technically  nsed  in  France,  comprines  a 
complete  scheme  of  education  whose  goal  is  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  is  secondary, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  second  stage  in  a  continuous  process,  as  implied  by  the  same 
term  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  higher  order  of  education  than 
that  technically  termed  primary.  The  distinction  between  the  two  arises  from  the 
notion  that  the  learned  classes,  those  who  are  destined  for  professional  careers  and 
for  leadership  in  the  State,  should  be  educated  from  their  earlier  years  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  and  in  a  different  class  of  subjects  from  the  laboring  masses.  Under 
this  conception  the  term  secondary  education  carries  the  idea  both  of  social  and 
of  scholastic  distinction.  .  The  men  trained  in  the  secondary  schools  lead  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  shape  its  policies,  and  form  the  enlightened  opinion  which 
is  essential  to  its  stability;  hence  the  Government  is  jmrticularly  concerned  as  to 
the  influences  which  prevail  in  secondary  education  and  as  to  its  intellectual  out- 
come. In  both  respects  secondary  education  as  organized  in  Prance  has  been 
unsatisfactory  to  the  present  Republic.  As  regards  curriculum  and  methods  of 
instruction  this  dissatisfaction  is  part  of  that  general  unrest  in  secondary  educa- 
tion which  is  manifest  in  all  countries  and  which  in  France  as  elsewhere  has 
been  of  much  longer  duration  than  the  Republic  itself.  This  unrest,  which  is 
conveniently  though  inadequately  summed  up  as  the  conflict  between  the  classics 
and  the  sciences,  is,  in  fact,  an  inheritance  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
recent  decree  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Stato  secondary  schools  of  France  is  the 
solution  offered  by  the  Republic  for  a  problem  which  has  occupied  every  succes- 
sive government  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time. 

But  the  existing  Government  has  a  cause  of  anxiety  with  respect  to  secondary 
education  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  studios  and  metho<ls  of  instruction. 
Side  ]>y  side  with  the  State-endowed  secondary  sch(X>l»,  i.  e.,  lycees  and  local  (com- 
munal) colleges,  are  the  private  sec^ondary  schools,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders.  The  studies  of  tliese  indei)endent  schools,  like 
those  of  the  State  schools  are  regulated  by  the  requirements  for  the  degree  exam- 
ination, which  is  a  State  function,  but  the  spirit  and  general  conduct  of  the 
former  schools  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Stato  schools  and  appairently 
more  in  consonance  with  feelings  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  count  ry. 

The  decade  1887  to  1897  showed  for  the  private  schools  a  steady  annual  increase 
in  attendance,  while  the  State  scIkkjIs  sufi'ored  a  proijortional  decline.  The 
number  of  students  affected  was  not  large,  but  the  imiwrtance  of  the  transfer 
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was  greatly  emphasized  in  Gtovemment  circles  by  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
schools  of  the  religions  orders  exercised  an  inflnence  adverse  to  republican  poli- 
cies. The  apprehensions  caused  by  their  increasing  prestige  and  inflnence  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  that  led  to  the  law  subjecting  the  religious  orders  to  the 
supervision  of  the  State.  The  determination  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  is 
evidenced  by  additional  measures  now  pending,  intended  to  limit  still  further  the 
freedom  of  independent  agencies  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  advocates  of  the  principle  of  '*the 
liberty  of  instruction,"  as  formulated  in  the  famous  law  of  1850,  utterly  disclaim 
the  charge  that  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  are  animated  by  a  spirit  disloyal 
to  the  Government. « 

This  disputed  matter,  which  i>ertains  wholly  to  the  political  conditions  of 
France,  is  of  less  general  interest  than  the  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  State 
secondary  schools.  The  principal  features  of  this  measure  are  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing citation  from  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  measure  by  Dr.  Compayre, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Lyon.  In  order  to  show  more  fully  the  heaving  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  scheme  of  secondary  studies,  the  new  programmes  and 
time  scheme  tabulated  by  Dr.  Comi)ayr6  are  brought  into  comx>arison  with  the 
scheme  which  these  replace  and  also  with  the  genei*al  plan  of  the  lyc6es  as  for- 
mulated by  M.  Duruy  in  1865.  To  this  celebrated  minister  is  due  the  first  compre- 
hensive measure  for  the  adjustment  of  the  secondary  programmes  to  modem 
demands,  and  though  some  i)ortions  of  his  plan  were  soon  discarded,  it  has 
furnished  a  substantial  basis  for  all  subsequent  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  historic  relations  of  the  late  reform,  a  chron- 
ological outline  of  the  movement  of  secondary  instruction  in  France  since  the 
Revolution  is  appended. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  MODIFICATIONS  RESULTING   FROM  THE  RECENT  LEGISLATION.  * 

Cycles, — ^Henceforth  [says  Dr.  Compayre]  secondary  instruction  comprises  two 
cycles,  one  of  four  years'  duration,  the  other  of  three.  The  studies  are  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil,  at  the  end  of  the  first  cycle,  has  already  acquired 
some  definite  knowledge,  which  doubtless  is  small  and  limited,  yet  is  capable  of 
immediate  use  in  case  he  should  push  his  studies  no  further.  In  order  to  define 
well  the  separation  between  the  two  cycles,  those  pupils  who  finish  their  fourth 
year  are  called  upon  to  pass  an  examination,  on  the  completion  of  which  they  may 
obtain  a  certificate  of  secondary  studies.  There  Js  reason  to  suppose  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students,  those  on  whom  the  necessities  of  life  press  hardest,  or 
those  who  have  no  very  decided  taste  for  higher  studies,  will,  after  this  period  of 
four  years,  leave  the  lyc6e  to  enter  active  life  and  take  up  a  profession. 

The  four  classes  of  the  first  cycle  retain  their  present  names  of  sixieme,  cin- 
quieme,  quatrieme,  and  troisieme. 

The  second  cycle  is  divided  into  three  classes,  the  seconde,  the  premiere,  and, 
above  them,  the  class  of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  At  the  end  of  this  new 
series  the  pupils  present  themselves  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  is  the  final 
sanction  of  secondary  instruction. 

Duration  of  studies.— The  duration  of  the  studies  is,  therefore,  seven  years  for 
all  pupils  who  continue  their  course  to  the  end.  It  is  a  year  less  than  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Germany  also  the  i)eriod  of 
study  is  longer.  But  there  is  good  cause  for  thinking  that  seven  years  are  suffi- 
cient, and,  in  any  event,  the  new  rule  adds  a  year  for  me  pupils  of  what  we  called 
the  •'modern  secondary  **  course,  the  duration  of  which  was  only  six  years.    We 

«  Tho  ojipoeito  views  of  the  law  respecting  the  religious  orders  are  illustrated  by  two  articles, 
ODD  by  M.  F.  Buisson,  wholly  favorable  to  the  Government  policy,  published  in  the  Manuel 
General  of  October  4, 1002,  and  a  second  article,  opposing  the  extreme  policy  of  the  Government, 
by  M.  Anatole  I^roy-Bcaulieu,  published  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  March,  1903.  As 
this  matter  goes  to  press  the  announcement  is  made  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of 
9U)  to  257,  has  adopted  a  iaw  refusing  authorization  for  all  the  religious  associations  of  men 
enga^rod  in  teaching. 

i'From  article  by  Dr.  Compayr6  in  the  Educational  Review  for  February,  1903. 
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nmst  thank  the  reformers  of  1902  for  having  resisted  the  imprudent  impatience 
of  unwise  pedagogs  who,  to  fall  in  with  our  busy,  hurried  social  order,  advocate 
the  exi)editious  methods  of  rapid  preparation.  The  virtue  of  secondary  teaching 
lies,  in  large  measure,  in  its  duration,  in  its  slow  influence  upon  the  intellect. 
The  best  teachers  need  the  help  of  time,  if  they  wish,  not  to  furnish  the  memory 
with  hastily  acquired  and  badly  digested  knowledge,  but  to  act  upon  intellectual 
habits  and  accomplish  the  education  of  the  mind,  which  is  truly  the  essential  aim 
of  secondary  instruction. 

Sections, — It  is  in  this  that  the  great  change  brought  about  by  the  reform 
appears.  For  a  long  time  our  secondary  teaching  knew  but  a  single  form,  the 
elements  of  which  were  Latin  and  mathematics.  Therefore  there  was  only  one 
category  of  pupils,  all  subject  to  one  same  programme.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  it  began  to  be  understood  that  the  same  studies  were  not  suitable  for 
all  scholars,  and  Minister  Fortoul,  during  the  Second  Empire,  conceived  the  plan 
of  separating  the  i)upils  into  two  sections,  beginning  with  the  third  class.  S^me 
were  to  specialize  in  literature,  the  others  in  the  sciences,  but  they  were  all  to  be 
united  for  the  common  subjects  of  study,  Latin  translation  and  French  composi- 
tion. This  is  what  was  called  the  bifurcation  system.  Some  ten  years  later  M. 
Duruy,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  public  education  ever  had  at  its  head,  pre- 
occupied by  the  economic  needs  of  modem  society,  created  alongside  the  classical 
course  the  so-called  special  course,  which,  ho  intended,  was  to  prepare  students, 
by  more  practical  study  in  the  sciences  and  modem  languages,  for  industrial, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1890  this  special  course  was  followed 
by  the  **  modem  course,'*  the  creators  of  which  proposed,  without  the  aid  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  give  instruction  of  a  general  nature  that  should  not  be  professional 
in  character,  and  also  might  bo  the  equivaknt  of  the  classical  course.  We  were, 
so  far,  with  only  two  branches  in  our  system,  which  led  pupils  to  bachelor's 
degrees  that  were  absolutely  distinct  and  that  did  not  confer  the  same  privileges. 
Now  we  shall  have  four.  The  system  adopted  is  no  longer  a  bifurcation,  but  a 
quatrifurcation. 

In  the  first  cycle,  however,  where  the  necessity  for  the  same  subjects  of  study 
is  more  imi)erative,  we  have  stuck  to  the  bipartite  arrangement.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  school  two  parallel  courses  will  be  offered  to  the  choice  of  families 
and  pupils:  One,  Section  A,  in  which,  independently  of  the  studies,  common  to 
both  sections,  Latin  will  bo  taught  from  the  first  year,  and  Greek,  but  onljr  option- 
ally, from  the  end  of  the  third  year  ((juatriemc) ;  the  other.  Section  B,  wmch  does 
not  carry  with  it  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  which  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  French,  the  sciences,  and  drawing. 

The  full  division  into  sections  comes  only  in  the  second  cycle.  Here  four  groups 
of  studies  are  offered  to  the  scholars  who  enter  the  troisieme: 

Section  A:  Latin,  with  Greek. 

Section  B:  Latin,  with  more  thorough  study  of  the  modem  languages. 

Section  C:  Latin,  with  fuller  study  of  the  sciences. 

Section  D;  The  study  of  languages  and  sciences  without  a  Latin  course. 

Only  i>upils  from  Section  A  of  the  first  cycle,  those  who  have  already  studied 
Latin,  may  enter  the  first  three  sections  of  the  second  cycle,  where  Latin  is  more 
or  less  fully  taught.  Into  Section  D  will  be  admitted  tlie  pupils  from  Section  B  of 
the  first  cycle  and  also  those  pupils  from  Section  A— and  there  will  certainly  be 
many  of  them — who  do  not  caro  to  continue  their  study  of  Latin. 

Let  us  observe  at  once  how  much  this  division  into  sections  resembles  what  you 
intend  carrjring  out  in  America.  Your  high  schools,  with  their  four  years  of 
secondary  studies,  correspond  to  our  first  cycle,  and  exactly  four  distinct  courses 
are  what  your  committee  of  ten,  in  1893,  proi>osed  for  high -school  teaching  when 
it  i^ublished  its  fourth  table;  the  classical  course,  with  three  foreign  languages 
one  of  them  modem  (Latin,  Greek,  and  French  or  German);  the  Latin-scientific, 
with  two  foreign  languages,  one  of  them  modem;  the  modem-language  course, 
with  two  foreign  languages,  both  modem;  and  finally  the  English  course,  with 
one  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modem. 

Th(»re  is  no  nee<l  of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the  reform.  We  wished 
to  give  the  pupils  the  means  of  choosing  the  instruction  best  adapted  to  their 
capabilities  and  their  i)resumable  vocation,  and  also  to  the  economic  needs  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  live.  They  will  now  be  able  at  their  pleasure  to  take  one 
road  or  another,  and  so  work  more  competently  and  more  enthusiastically,  and 
succeed  Ijetter  in  studies  which  they  have  of  their  own  accord  jireferrcjd  to  others. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  was  in  the  classes  of  our  lycees  too  large  a  number 
of  x>upil8  who  followed,  with  no  x)rofit.  instruction  for  which  they  were  not  fitted. 
They  encumbered  the  classes,  where  they  formed  a  kind  of  corpus  mortuum  and 
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embarrassed  the  teacher,  whom  they  rednced  to  this  dilemma,  either  not  to  take  ' 
them  into  account,  considering  them  a  negligible  quantity,  or,  if  he  wished  to  be- 
of  service  to  them,  to  lower  his  methods  of  instruction  and  check  the  progress  of 
those  of  their  f  eUow-pupils  who  could  and  would  go  on. 

With  the  variety  of  the  many  directions  which  our  pupils  may  take  nowadays  r 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  «very  one  of  the  four  parallel  courses  will  be  made- 
up  of  a  homogeneous  group,  where  there  will  be  fewer  laggards  and  where  every- 
body will  profit  by. the  teacher's  lessons. 

Note,  too,  how  the  optional  principle,  as  made  a  law  in  France,  differs  from  what- 
you  have  set  up  as  a  standard  in  tne  United  States.  The  French  schoolboy  can^ 
henceforth  choose,  at  least  in  the  latter  half  of  his  studies,  one  of  four  different 
ways:  but  th^  programme  of  every  one  of  these  is  fixed  in  advance  and  is  obligatory 
in  all  its  parts.  With  you,  on  the  contrary,  a  pupil  in  one  section  may,  if  he 
wishes,  take  a  i>art  from  the  course  of  another  section.  He  enjoys  full  liberty  of 
choice  among  all  the  subjects  comx>osing  the  broad,  ideal  plan  of  complete  second- 
ary education.  To  make  the  difference  very  plain,  let  us  use  a  comparison.  In. 
a  French  lyc6e  there  are,  as  if  in  a  railway  terminus,  four  trains  about  to  start. 
In  them  travelers  to  the  land  of  knowledge  seat  themselves  according  to  their 
preferences.  But  once  they  are  shut  up  in  their  compartments  they  must  go  on 
to  the  end  toward  the  destination  to  wnich  the  train  is  to  take  them.  They  can 
not  leave  their  car  at  one  station  or  another,  to  change  for  one  of  the  other  parallel 
trains.  American  secondary  education  affords  just  this  facility  to  its  students; 
they  have  the  right,  if  they  vrish,  to  leave  the  car  of  the  line  where  they  engaged 
a  seat,  for  another  car  and  another  line.  It  is  not  impossible  that  experience  will 
lead  us  on  in  the  near  future  to  further  progress,  consisting  in  the  substitution  of 
absolute  freedom  of  election  among  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  for  the 
limited  choice  permitted  from  this  time  on;  so  that  there  would  not  be  four  groups 
of  studies  only,  but  a  far  greater  number  of  combinations,  directed  and  determined^ 
not  by  an  immovable  programme,  but  by  the  free  will  of  the  pupils. 

Examinations  and  degrees:  Another  difference  between  the  American  plan  and 
ours  is  that  in  the  United  States  you  maintain  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of 
baccalaureates.  You  have  the  baccalaureate  in  arts,  corresponding  to  our  former 
baccalaureate;  the  baccalaureate  in  science,  the  baccalaureate  in  letters,  almost 
the  equivalent  of  what  the  modem  baccalaureate  was  in  France,  and  the  bacca- 
laureate in  philosophy,  without  counting  the  degrees  in  chemistry,  mechanical 
engineering,  architecture,  agriculture.  In  a  word,  you  believe  that  different 
rewards  and  titles  should  answer  for  different  studies.  The  contrary  opinion  has. 
just  prevailed  with  us. 

We  have  but  one  bachelor's  degree,  the  **  baccalaureate  of  secondary  education.'*' 
Doubtless  the  pupils  in  the  four  sections  will  not  have  to  pass  the  same  kind  of 
examinations.  The  written  and  oral  tests  to  which  they  will  be  held  will  vary 
with  the  section  they  have  chosen.  But,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  exam- 
inations, it  has  been  decided  that  the  diploma  to  which  they  lead,  if  taken  success- 
fully, will  have  the  same  advantages.  In  short,  diversity  of  examinations,  unity 
of  degrees,  and  equality  of  the  prerogatives  attached  to  them — such  is  now  our 
scholastic  law.  The  diplomas  of  this  single  baccalaureate  will  open  to  their  hold- 
ers all  the  professions,  even  law  and  medicine.  Till  now  the  bachelor  coming 
from  the  modem  course  could  not  register  as  a  student  under  the  faculties  of  law 
and  medicine.  Among  other  reasons  for  this  inequality  was  the  fact  that  the 
studies  of  the  modem  course  lasted  only  six  years  and  those  of  the  classical  seven. 
Now  that  all  courses  are  of  equal  length,  and  end  by  equivalent  though  different 
exiiminations,  where  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  replaced  by  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  the  modem  languages,  we  thought  there 
was  no  longer  any  great  reason  for  preserving  any  inequality  as  to  privileges. 

Another  important  change  made  m  the  regulation  or  the  baccalaureate  consists 
in  having  the  examination  committees  (jurys  d'examen)  composed  in  part — as 
they  have  been  already  for  the  modem  baccalaureate — of  secondary  teachers.  It 
is  well  known  how  much  and  how  justly  has  been  criticised  the  old  system  of 
intrusting  to  the  professors  of  the  faculties— that  is,  to  university  men — the  charge 
of  creating  bachelors.  This  meant  turning  them  from  their  true  functions,  taking 
them  away  from  higher  instrr.ction  to  burden  them  for  a  portion  of  the  year  with 
the  weight  of  examinations  of  a  lower  grade  of  instruction.  A  German  has  said: 
**  In  France  you  take  the  best- tempered  razors  to  cut  pebbles.'* 

For  the  time  being  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  relieve  the  faculty  professors 
completely  of  this  heavy  task,  but  in  the  different  juries  there  will  be  associated 
with  them  professors  from  the  lyc^es — three  of  them  if  the  jury  has  six  members, 
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two  if  it  has  only  five.    Moreover,  the  chairmanship  of  the  jury  is  always  in  tlie 
hands*  of  one  of  the  repreaentatires  of  the  higher  branch  of  instraction.« 

Subjects  of  instruction:  The  subjects  of  instruction  have,  naturally,  remaiiied 
the  same,  being  thone  for  a  long  time  recognized  by  all  civilized  conn  trifle  as  tbs 
necessary  elements  for  general  culture  and  the  formation  of  the  mind.  Th^ 
have  only  been  divided  and  distributed  differently  from  what  they  were  in  the 
old  programme,  the  number  of  hours  dc^voted  to  them  having  been  increased  or 
diminished.  The  intellectual  fixxl  is  still  the  same;  there  are  the  same  dishes  88 
formerly,  but  they  are  served  on  several  tables,  one  dish  appearing  on  the  mean 
of  one  table  and  not  on  another,  or,  if  so,  in  smaller  quantity. 

Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  of  its  methods  and  its  processes,  hat 
changed  greatly.  It  has  l)een  determined  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  certain 
studies.  For  exarai>le,  modern  languages  -svill  be  taught  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  use.  Till  now  they  were  tAught  rather  from  the  literazy 
and  grammatical  standpoint ,  and  in  the  modem  course  they  were  to  take  the  place 
of  Greek  and  Latin  as  instruments  of  intellectual  culture.  That  is  no  longer  tiie 
purpose  wo  assign  to  them  in  the  new  course.^  of  study.  Now  the  attempt  must 
be  made  to  teach  how  to  sp(»ak  and  write  them.  *•  The  aim  which  the  teaching 
of  a  modem  language  must  have,  during  the  I'ourse  of  secondary  stodies,"  aaif 
the  instructions  accompanying  the  legislative  act,  **umst  be  to  give  the  pnral 
real  and  effective  mastery  or  that  language.  ♦  »  *  The  language  to  be  tanrat, 
therefore,  shall  Ik?,  not  the  literary  language,  but  the  usual,  current  speech,  that 
whii^h  translates  into  wonls  all  the  manifestations  of  physical,  intellectoal,  and 
8o<^ial  life.  Consequently  the  direct  methcnl  must  bo  used,  taking  as  a  basis  net 
the  mother  tongue,  but  the  foreign  language.  In  all  the  course  the  teacher  will 
use  especially  the  foreign  language;  ho  "^nll  forl>id  himself  the  use  of  French." 

In  liko  manner,  for  the  study  of  French,  tlio  instructions  ailvise  teaching  roles 
by  usage.  ''Tlie  teacher  must  miss  no  opportunity  of  showing  the  pn^pls  that 
they  apply  them  instinctively.  He  must  const^intly  connect  his  instmction  with 
the  examples  furnished  him  by  the  written  or  sjToken  language." 

Some  other  regulations  give  evidence  of  the  positive  and  practical  tendencies 
of  the  new  plan  of  studies.  For  instiince,  the  practical  exercises  in  science  intro- 
duced in  the  seconde  and  premiere  classes  and  the  teaching  of  ordinary  principleB 
of  law  in  the  troisiemo  class  of  Division  B.  Observe  also  the  innovation  of  bnnc^ 
ing  in  a  course  in  practical  ethics  into  the  quatrieme  and  troisi^me  classes.  Up 
to  the  present  time  instruction  in  ethics  was  given  only  in  the  phUosophy  class, 
and  then  in  an  alwtract  and  theoretical  form.  Now,  from  the  first  cycle  it  will 
be  taught,  not  by  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ethics,  but  by  a 
familiar  exxKMution  of  the  principal  duties  of  man.  The  programme  savs  that 
this  instruction  shall  consist  of  **  systematic  readings,  recitations,  and  taJks, 
planned  to  strengthen  sentiment  favorable  to  moral  development  and  to  counter- 
act opposite  tendencies." 

The  prac^tical  aims  of  the  reformers  of  1002  are  seen  finally  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  spe<rial  programme  of  studies,  an  outside  section,  so  to  8i)»ik,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  will  l>e  the  study  of  the  m<Hlern  languages  and  the  sciences 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  tbt'ir  application.  This  course  of  studies  will 
bo  formed  for  pupils  who  have  comjileted  the  classes  of  the  first  cycle  and  who 
do  not  aspire  to  the  l>accalaureate.  It  will  last  only  two  years,  ana  may  vary  in 
its  i>rogrammes  according  to  the  needs,  the  partiruhir  industries,  and  the  economic 
conditions  of  each  district.  The  iirogramim^s  will  be  ma<le  up  by  the  local  authori- 
ties and  approved  by  the  minist<T  of  public  education.  (>n  the  completion  of 
this  course  the  pupils  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  an  examination,  at  tne  end  of 
which  a  ci^rtificnte  of  studies  will  1k3  given  them.  Tliis  is  an  interesting  first  step 
in  the  jMith  of  decentralization,  since  this  course,  oi)ening  up  a  fifth  road  to  stu- 
dents, is  not  subject  to  a  uniform  and  unvarying  jirogramme,  but  must  be 
adapted,  as  to  the  variety  of  its  subjects  of  instruction,  to  the  diversity  of  needs 
of  the  districts  where  it  is  to  be  given. 

Such  is,  in  its  entirety,  the  new  plan  of  studi(\s  for  our  system  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  constructing  it  its  authors  liave  also  considered  its  coordination  with 
primary  education.  What  you  call  in  America  the  ''articulation  of  the  school 
with  the  college  "  is  an  emluiiTassing  problem  for  us  also.  It  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  the  sj'st*-"!  of  secondary  education,  on  entering  the 
sixieme  class,  come  from  two  different  scmrces.    Somtj  are  from  the  public  pri- 

a  Ob»«*»rve,  lix>,  that  tho  oxmninatifms  for  tho  bnmilanrcato  nro  dividod  into  two  iieri«8  at  an 
interval  of  a  year.  The  first  mrt  is  tukon  at  tho  end  uf  the  preiiiiOru  claw;  the  socottd  after  the 
hist  voar  of  Mtudy,  that  uf  iihilosophy  and  mathematics. 
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mary  school;  the  others  have  already  had  a  course  of  primary  stndies,  lasting 
Tisnally  four  years,  in  the  college  or  lyc6©.  Now,  the  programmes  of  the  public 
school  and  of  the  primary  classes  of  the  colleges  and  lyc^  are  not  identical  in 
every  point.  Some  years  ago,  it  is  tme,  Latin  was  done  away  with  in  the 
hnitieme  and  septi^me  classes,  where  pupils  formerly  began  to  study  it;  but  in 
return  the  elements  of  modem  languages  were  introduced  on  the  plea  that  the 
modem  languages  can  not  be  really  learned  unless  one  begins  the  studv  of  them 
early.  Nothing  better,  if  modem  languages  were  taught  also  in  the  public 
schools;  but  they  are  not,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  will  be.  Another 
solution  would  have  been  to  give  up  German  and  English  in  the  primary  classes 
of  the  colleges  and  lyc^s.  But  that  has  not  been  decided  upon  as  yet,  and  with 
the  new  plan  of  studies,  which  maintain  two  hours  of  modem  languages  in  the 
neuvi^me,  huiti^me,  and  se^tieme  classes,  the  difficulty  remains.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  into  the  sixieme  class,  the  first  one  in  the  secondary  course, 
Eupils  some  of  whom  already  know  a  little  English  or  German,  while  the  rest 
ave  not  studied  these  languages  at  all  and  arc  on  an  inferior  footing  as  compared 
with  their  classmates. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  every  reason  for  expecting  the  happiest  results 
from  the  thorough  recasting  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the  economy  of  our 
plans  of  studies.  There  will  be  undoubtedly  great  difficulties  in  application,  for 
it  is  always  easier  to  conceive  a  reform  than  to  execute  it.  It  wul  take  some 
time  for  the  teaching  staff  to  fit  itself  to  the  new  tasks  laid  upon  it.  The  creation 
of  new  officers  and  also  some  suppressions  will  be  necessary.  The  difficulties, 
moreover,  can  not  be  removed  in  any  other  way,  if  we  do  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  new  professorships  in  the  modem  languages  and  the  sciences,  to  which  the 
reform  gives  a  much  greater  field  than  before,  except  by  uniting  the  pupils  of 
different  sections  for  those  subjects  which  are  the  same  for  all.  Consequently 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  disorder  and  confusion  at  first.  But  gradually  matters 
will  bo  set  right  and  experience  will  suggest  certain  modifications  in  a  system 
which,  good  as  it  is,  is  not,  however,  either  irreproachable  or  unalterable.  We 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  that  the  new  arrangement  has  already  raised  numerous 
criticisms,  some  of  which  may  seem  well  founded. 


Programme  of  secondary  instruction, 

FIRST  CYCLE. 

[Duration,  foiir  years  from  the  edxidmo  to  the  troisidme.] 

SIXifeME. 


Division  A, 


French 

Latin 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography. 

Arithmetic 

Natural  science 

Drawing 


Total. 


Hours. 
3 


23 


Division  B, 


French 

Penmanship 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography 

Arithmetic 

Natural  science 

Drawing 


Total. 


Hours. 
5 
1 
5 
8 
4 


French 

Latin 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography. 

Arithmetic 

Natural  science 

Drawing 


CINQUlfcME. 


Total 23 


French 

Penmanship 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography. 

Mathematics ,,. 

Natural  science 

Drawing 


Total. 


5 
1 

5 
8 

4 
2 
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QUATRlfeME  (2). 


Ethics 1 

French 3 

Latin 6 

Greek  (optional) 3 

Modem  languages 5 

History  and  geography 3 

Mathematics 1  hour  (optional)  + 1 

Natnral  science _ 1 

Drawing 2 


Total 


Ethics 1 

French 5 

Bookkeeping 1 

Modem  languages 5 

History  and  geography 8 

Mathematics 4 

Physics  and  chemistry 3 

Drawing 2-fl 


.4  (optional)  +22  Total . 

TBOISlllME  (2). 


Ethics - 1 

French 3 

Latin 6 

Greek  (optional) 3 

Modem  languages 5 

History  and  geography 3 

Mathematics 1  hour  (optional) -f  2 

Drawing 2 


Ethics 

French 

Elements  of  law 

Modem  languages 

History  and  geography  . 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  chemistry  . 

Natural  science 

Bookkeeping - 


24 


1 
4 
1 
5 
3 
3 
3 
I 
1 


Drawing 24-1 


Total 4  (optional)  +23  Total . 

SECOND  CYCLE. 
[Duration,  three  years;  from  the  secondo  to  the  class  of  philosophy  and  mathematica.] 


24 


SECONDE. 


Section  A: 
Qreek, 
Latin. 


Section  B: 

Latin, 

modem 

languages. 


Section  C: 
Latin,  sci- 
ences. 


Section  D: 
Scienccjs, 
modem 

languages. 


French  

Latin 

Greek 

Modem  history 

Ancient  history 

Geography 

Modern  languages 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  cht-mist ry 

Practical  exercises  in  science  . 

Drawing 

Geology  fr 


Hours. 
3 

4 
5 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 


Hours. 
3 
4 


Hours. 


Hours, 


31 
2 
1 
n7 

1 
I 

2 
2 


Total  . 


25 


25 


1 

.'7 
8 
3 

4 


n  Four  hours  in  the  second  language. 

ft  Twelve  lectures,  of  one  hour  each,  for  the  four  Hections. 


PREMIEKE. 

Section  A. 

Section  B. 

Section  C. 

Hours. 
3 
3 

Section  D. 

French.......^....... 

Hours. 
8 
3 
2 
5 
2 

\ 

2 

1 

Hours. 
3 
3 
«2 

H(»urs. 

8 

Latin 

Latin  exercises 

Greek 

Modern  history 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Ancient  history 

Geography 

1 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 

1 

Mnqprn  l|*.ngn&g<^s  _      .     , . -        „  , . 

67 

Mathematics 

6 

Physics 

8 

Physics  and  chemistry    .. 

' 

8 

Practical  exercises  in  science 

2 

Drawing  (optional) 

2 

«2 

1 

Total 

23 

23 

£3 

27 

a  Optional. 


f>  Four  hours  for  the  second  language. 
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Programme  of  secondary  instruction — Continued. 
CLASSES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MATHEMATICS. 


Philosophy. 

Mathematics. 

Section  A. 

Section  B. 

Section  A. 

Section  B. 

Philosophy 

Hours. 

a9 
b4 

Hours. 
o8 
a9 

Hours. 
3 

Hfrur/s. 

3 

Do 

Qreekand  Latin 

Latin 

b2 
1+2 
8 
2 
8 
2 

Modern  lan^uaeeB 

8 
2 
8 
2 

2 
8 

8 
6 
2 
2 
c2+2 

1+8 

History 

8 

Mathematics 

8 

Physics  and  chemistry  .     ^-   -      -^-^ 

5 

Natural  sciences 

2 

Practical  exercises  in  sciences 

2 

Drawing . - - 

V2 

b2 

c2 

Hygiene^ -- ..-- 

Total 

tm 

/2U 

0  27+2 

c28 

«  Durinj?  1  Kemester. 
^  Optional. 


<"  Plus  2  hoars  optional. 

rf  Twelve  lectures  of  one  hour  each. 


'Plus  8  hours  optior^l. 
/Plus  4  hours  optional. 


The  organization  of  the  lyc^  classical  conrse  under  the  decree  of  August  8, 1890, 
which  is  replaced  by  the  plan  above  described,  was  as  follows: 

Organization  of  the  li/cee  classical  course. 

Elementary  division:  Average  age  (years). 

Preparatory  class  (classe  prejxaratoire) 8 

Eighth  (huitieme) _  _  _ 9 

Seventh  (septieme)  _ 10 

[Certificate  of  studies  (certificat  d'^tudes)  to  be  obtained  before  admission  to 
the  sixieme.] 
Division  of  grammar: 

Sixth  (sixieme) 11 

Fifth  (cinquieme) 12 

Fourth  (quatrieme) 13 

[Certificat  d'etudes  necessary  for  the  troisieme.] 
Sui)erior  division  (division  sui)erieure) : 

Third  (troisieme) 14 

Second _ 15 

Rhetoric 16 

[First  examination  for  bachelor's  degree.] 

Philosophy  .._ 17 

[Second  examination  for  bachelor's  degree.] 

In  the  class  of  philosophy  options  are  allowed  between  three  courses;  according 
to  the  choice  the  student  has  his  diploma  inscribed,  "  Lettres  philosophie,*' 
*'  Lettres  math^matiques,*'  or  '*  Lettres  s<.*iences,  physiques  et  naturelles.*" 

Programme  of  ISOO, 
DIVISION  OP  GRAMMAR. 


BIXliME. 


H6urs. 

French 3 

Latin 10 

Mcdem  languages 1 1 

Zoology;  arithmetic li 

Ancient  history  of  the  Orient li 


Hours. 
General  geography  of  the  world ...     1 
Drawing H 

Total 20 
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CflNQUltafE. 


French,  Latin,  and  from  Jannary  1 

Greek 13 

Modem  languages 1^ 

Geology   (first   semester),   botany 
(second  semester),  and  arithmetic    li  | 


Greek  history- 1^ 

Geography  (France) 1 

Drawing 1^ 


Total 20 

The  thirteen  honrs  given  to  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  are  divided  as  follows: 


Until  January  1 : 

French JJ 

Latin 10 


After  Jannary  1: 

French 8 

Latin 8 

Greek 8 


QUATRrblE. 


French 

Latin 

Greek 6    |  Dra'N^'ing 

Modem  languages 1 J  i 

Geometry ..  li! 

Roman  history H  ' 


Hours.    I                                                                         HourH. 
.-     2    ,  General  geography  and  geography 
.  -    5    !     of  America 1 


U 


Total 20 


8ITPERIOR  DIVI8ION. 
TUOISlfeME. 


Hours. 

French 2 

Latin 5 

Greek 5 

Modem  languages U 

Mathematics  (2  lessons  of  H  hours 

each) 3 


Hours. 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages 1+ 

Geography  (Africa, Asia, Oceania).     1 
Drawing li 

Total 20i 


4^Lessons  in  geography  are  given  outside  of  the  regular  class  hours.] 


Hours. 
...     8 


o  ! 


French 

Latin 

Greek 

Modem  languages li 

Mathematics IV 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages   and 
modem  times li 


Geography  (Euroi)e) . 
Drawing  (oi)tional)  .. 


Hours. 
...     1 


Total 20i 


RlllOTORIQUK. 


Hours.  I 

French 4 

Latin 4 

Greek 4 

Modem  languages 2i 

Mathematics H 


Hours. 

Modem  history 1^ 

Geography  (France) 1 

Drawing  (optional) 9 


Total. 


20i 
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[One  hour  a  week  is  reserved  for  a  lecture  on  history  and  geogn^phy;  also  dur- 
ing the  year  fifteen  hours  are  given  to  instruction  in  cosmogn^phy.] 


PHILOSOPHIE. 
Hoars. 


Hours. 
Drawing  (optional) 3 


Total. 


17 


Philosophy: 

First  semester 6 

Second  semester 7i 

Physics  and  chemistry 4| 

Elements  of  natural  history 1\ 

Contemporary  history: 

First  semester 3 

Second  semester li 

[One  lecture  a  week  on  living  languages  (attendance  optional).    Twelve  lec- 
tures on  hygiene  of  one  hour  each  are  given  during  the  year.] 

Organization  of  lycee,  under  the  decree  of  ISisf) ,  embodying  plan  of  Minister  Darn  y. 


ELEMENTARY  DIVISION  (division  ^16mentaire). 


Preparatory  class  (classe  pr^paratoire) years. . 

Eighth  (huitieme) 1 do 

Seventh  (septieme) do 

[Certificate  of  studies  (certificat  d'etudes)  to  lie  obtained  before  admis- 
sion to  the  sixieme.] 

DIVISION  OP  GRAMMAR. 

Sixth  (sixieme) years,  . 

Fifth  (cinquieme) do 

Fourth  ( quatr ieme ) do 

[Certificat  d'^tudes,  necessary  for  the  troisieme.] 

SUPERIOR  DIVISION  (division  suporieure). 
Third  (troisieme) years. . 

Election  allowed  between  the  two  following: 


AvGrage 
ago. 

8 

0 

10 


11 
12 
13 


14 


COURSE  OF  LETTERS  (classes  de  lettres). 


Second years. . 

Rhetoric do 

[First  examination  for  diploma 
of  bachelor  of  letters  (bacca- 
laur^at  es-lettres) .  ] 

Philosophy years. . 

[Second  examination  for  bache- 
lor of  letters.] 


Avcrapo 
age. 
15 
10 


COURSE  OF  SCIENCES  (classesdesc^ienc^s). 


Prei>aratory  mathematics,  years . 

Elementary  mathematics,  years.. 

[Examination  for  diploma  of 

liachelor  of  sciences  (bacca- 

laur^at  es-sciencos).] 


Average 
lige. 

15 

IG 
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Distribution  of  time  in  the  classical  course  of  the  lyc^es  at  specified  dates, — Studies 
and  number  of  class  hours  a  week  assigned  to  each. 


Claeses. 


Sixth 

(8i- 
xidme). 


Fifth 

fcin- 

qnidme). 


Fourth 

(qiia- 

tndme). 


Third 

(troi- 

sidme). 


Second. 


Rhet- 
orlc. 


Total  Latin,  Greek,  French,  1865. 

Latin,  1885 

Greek,  1885 

French,  1885 

Total,  1885 


Latin,  1890... 

Greek,  1890.. 
French,  1890. 


Total,  1890. 

Section  A; 

Latin,  1902... 
Greek,  1902.. 
French,  190B. 


Total,  1908 . 


Livinsr  languages,  generally  English 
or  Gorman: 

1865 

1886 

1890 

1902 

Historv  and  geography: 

18H5  I]l!'Illlli;ilIIlIIIll!""IIllIli; 

1890 

1902 

Science:  <* 

1865 

1885 

1890 

1902 

Drawing: 

1866 

1885 

1890 

1902 

Relijfion,  1866 

Ethi(»,  1902 


Total  number  of  hours: 
18tt.-| 

\m'> , , 

1890 

1902 


17 


10 


13 


13 


10 


17 


16 


14 


10 
a8 


n2 
8 


a6 
6 


13 


13 


12, 


10 
a8 


a2 

8| 


5l 

I 

5  I 


18  1 


13! 


13 


10 


c3  : 
3  I 


0 

3 


12  t 


12 


2 

W 

1 
1  I. 


25 
22i 

J22  I 


14 


5  I 

1 
5  ! 


13 


12 


J! 
fj 


*26  1 

22  I 
^' 
25  I 


16 


4 

i 
4 

"iST 


4 

4 
4 

1^ 


13 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

li 

U 

U 

2* 

5 

5 

.       2, 

2 

2 

2 

3i 

3 

3 

8 

3| 

3 

»♦ 

21 

^, 

3fr 

3 

8 

5 

5 

2 

4 

4  > 

2 

2 

3 

81 

3 

U 

3 

^♦i 

1^ 

e2 

*2 

4  ! 

1 

2 

3 

2I 

2 

2 

c2 


i2a 

22 

20* 
23 


a  Second  semester. 

b  The  extra  hour  given  to  Latin  in  the  second  semester  is  taken  from  science. 

c  Optional. 

<l  Includes  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  and  natural  history. 

«Alsol  optional. 

/In  addition  2  hours  for  music  and  2  for  gymnastics. 

yin  addition  2  hours  for  music. 

A  Music  optional. 

<  Also  2  hours  for  music  and  3  for  gymnastics  optional. 

iPlus  4  optional. 
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Philosophy 

Classics  (reviews) 
History 

Modern  langriiages 

Science 

Reliprion 

Drawing^ 

Music 

Total 


IHfiS. 


1886. 


1800. 


«{ 


a6 


c8 


'2 


22 


/18f 


1002  (sec- 
tion A). 


eS 


«2 
7 


a26| 


a  First  semester.    Includes  classical  and  modem  authors. 
^  Second  semester.    Includes  classical  and  modem  authors. 
c  First  semester. 
d  Second  semester. 


e  Optional. 

/  15+Hf ,  optional. 

«;18}+8,  optional. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  VIEW   OF  SECONDARY    SCHOOLS  IN    FRANCE,   INDICATING 
COURSE  OF  THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN   CLASSICS  AND  SCIENCES. 


THE 


1793. 


1795. 


1802. 

1809. 
1815. 
1821. 


1826. 


1829. 


1840. 


1847. 
1850. 
1852. 


1863. 
1864. 


Destmction  of  old  classical  colleges,  course  of  study  in  these  as  follows: 
Six  years  of  letters  (Latin,  Greek,  French);  two  years  of  philosophy, 
including  elements  of  mathematics  and  physics.  (Instruction  given  in 
Latin  in  classes  of  philosophy.) 

Law  creating  ^coles  centrales;  programme  including  drawing,  natural 
history,  ancient  languages  (one  professor),  li^'ing  languages,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  and  in  the  upper  section  general  gram- 
mar, history,  and  legislation.  (Schools  essentially  scientific;  very  few 
established.) 

Lyc^es  created;  programme  organized  in  two  parallel  courses,  viz.  classi- 
cal course  (without  Greek)  and  mathematical  course. 

Ck>n8olidated  course  substituted  for  parallel  courses;  Greek  restored. 

Lycees  changed  to  Royal  Colleges. 

Ancient  supremacy  of  letters  restored;  mathematics  postponed  to,  and 
natural  history  included  in,  classes  of  philosophy.  (Instruction  in  philos- 
ophy again  given  in  Latin.) 

Extension  of  mathematics  from  two  to  four  years  (without  diminution  of 
time  allowed  for  literary  studies). 

Attempt  to  reorganize  secondary  studies, with  provision  for  living  languages, 
extension  of  history,  substitution  of  French  for  Latin  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  philosophy  (never  practically  realized). 

Cousin,  minister  of  public  instruction,  restores  exclusively  literary  char- 
actor  of  the  regular  course  of  secondary  studies;  special  provision  for 
scientific  students  (not  leading  to  degree). 

Statute  restoring  sciences  to  regular  programme. 

Name  lyc^e  restored. 

Secondary  schools  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  statute  of  1847. 
Latin  omitted  from  elementary  section.  Full  coui'se  organized  in  two 
divisions — division  of  grammar,  common  to  all  students;  superior  divi- 
sion, two  parallel  courses,  \'iz,  course  of  letters,  course  of  sciences* 
Two  baccalaureates  instituted — letters,  sciences. 

Bifurcation  advanced  one  cI.ifs. 

Bifurcation  suppressed  in  all  classes. 
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1863.  Lyc^es  reorganized  by  Minister  Dnmy;  bifurcation  aft<?r  second  class,  or 
for  three  npi)er  classes;  two  degrees,  viz,  bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor 
of  sciences.    Sx>ecial  course  of  four  years  created  for  modem  studies. 

1872.  Jules  Simon,  minister  of  public  instruction,  issues  circular  proposing 
change  in  methods  and  standards  of  secondary  schools. 

1880.  Programme  modified;  time  devoted  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  in  classical 
section  slightly  decreased;  time  for  history,  geography,  and  sciences  pro- 
portionately increased. 

1885.  Time  for  letters  slightly  increai»etl,  with  loss  of  time  for  sciences  and 
modem  languages. 

1890.  Lyc^s  reorganized;  bifurcation  suppressed;  time  for  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  increased,  with  loss  to  sciences,  modem  languages,  history,  and 
geography.  Options  allowed  in  philosophy  between  three  branches. 
Single  diploma  inscribed  with  the  elected  study,  i.  e.,  "Lettres,  philo- 
sophie;'*  *'lettres,  mathematiques; '■  **lettres,  sciences  physiques  et 
naturelles.**  Special  secondary  course  changed  to  modem  secondary  of 
six  years,  with  extension  on  the  side  of  culture  studies;  electives  allowed 
in  the  last  year;  new  special  diploma  created,  baccalaureate  of  modem 
secondary  studies. 

1901.    Lyc6es  reorganized;  studies  arranged  in  two  cycles,  one  of  four  years,  the 
other  of  three  years. 
First  cycle  offers  two  courses:  (1)  Classical  course,  with  obligatory  Latin 
throughout  and  optional  Greek  from  the  end  of  the  third  year;  (2)  Scien- 
tific course,  without  Latin  or  Greek. 
Second  cycle  offers  for  election  four  groups  of  studies:  (1)  Latin,  with 
Greek;  (2)  Latin,  with  extended  study  of  modem  languages;  (.3)  Latin, 
with  extended  study  of  sciences;  (4)  modem  languages  and  science,  with- 
out Latin. 
Single  baccalaureate. 


HiOHKR  Education. 

To  the  department  of  higher  education  (Director  M.  Liard)  belong  the  univer- 
sities and  the  8i)ecial  schools  of  university  rank  which  are  under  the  minist<?r  of 
education. «  Paris  is  the  seat  of  those  special  schools,  and  also  of  the  princijjal 
university.  Under  the  law  of  1896, 15  of  the  former  faculty  groups  have  been 
organized  into  independent  universities.  They  registered  29,377  students  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  11,772,  or  C8  jxjr  cent  above  the  number  enrolled  in  the  faculties  in'* 
1888. 

The  professors  of  the  State  universities  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  advice  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  choice  is  made 
from  two  lists,  one  furnished  by  the  university  council,  the  other  by  the  superior 
council  of  public  instruction.  The  salaries  of  professors  are  paid  by  the  State, 
and  thoy  have  a  right  to  a  i)eusion. 

oColl^i^o  do  France  (axtpropriation,  1900,  $104,600),  Mosomn  of  Natural  History  (appropriation, 
$l»3,50t)).  Practical  School  of  High  Studies  [Ecolo  Pratique  dos  Hautos  fitudos  (State  approprla- 
tion,S64,200;^  city,  $7,300)],  Superior  Normal  School  (110  students;  appropriation,  $103,130),  School 
of  Charts  [Ecolo  Nationale  des  Chartos  (students,  69;  appropriation,  $14,090)],  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  (students,  4ir>;  appropriation,  $33,600),  French  Sch(W3l  of  Archtcology  at  Borne  fappro- 
priation,  $14,600),  French  School  at  Athens  (appropriation,  $21,000),  ^ole  Nationale  des  Beftox 
Arta  (students,  2,000;  appropriation,  $ft4,052\  The  remaining  Ppecial  schools,  such  as  the  Gon- 
Bervatoiro  des  Arts  ct  Metiers,  Ecole  Natiuuale  Suporioure  des  Minos,  etc.,  are  under  the  chargo 
of  other  ministers. 
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Distribution  of  university  students  in  the  different  faculties. 


Number  of  university  students. 

Facnltiee. 

Jan.  16, 1900. 

Jan.  15, 1901. 

State  uni- 
versities. 

Independ- 
ent uni- 
versities. 

State  uni- 
versities. 

Independ- 
ent uni- 
versities. 

Law    

9,709 
8.781 
8,867 
3,476 
8,396 
159 

1,109 
161 
185 
168 
16 

10,162 
8,627 
8,910 
8,728 
8,847 
142 

906 

Medicine 

180 

Sciences..  ............ ............................ 

158 

Lot  tors 

181 

Ph  n.r  ma'*-y        ..^x--.,., 

14 

Protestant  theology 

Totnl ,              

29,377 

1,629 

29,901 

1,489 

Distribution  of  students  in  State  universities. 


Faculties,  1887^. 

Universities,  1897-98. 

1900. 

1901.  < 

Designation  of  university. 

Number  of 
8tudent8.a 

Income,  a 

Number  of 
student8.^ 

Income.  t> 

Number  of 
students.  <* 

Number  of 
students. 

Paris 

9,140 
433 
130 

1,029 
631 

1685,384 

94,281 

48,797 

142,064 

101,566 

2,600 

45,492 

69,897 

65,4,31 

138,357 

175,640 

166,110 

158,256 

82,310 

114,345 

120,618 

12,131 

849 

197 

2,144 

772 

$1,005,538 

129,983 

64,026 

219,666 

130,687 

2,620 

53,027 

91,002 

86,»)2 

196,057 

250,940 

188,960 

197, 3n 

111,710 

161,992 

li{l,450 

12,192 

772 

237 

2,124 

609 

12,289 

Aix  Marseille 

m 

Besangon 

268 

Bor<ieHux ^ 

2,119 

Caen 

646 

Chambdry 

0'<*»'mopt  r  -      .-- 

90 
236 

318 
810 
962 
890 
454 
391 
650 

i,auB 

2177 

604 

476 

1,425 

2,335 

1,496 

1,001 

944 

1,508 

1,886 

279 

649 

558 

1,141 

2,466 

1,531 

1,064 

752 

1,136 

2,002 

1,005 
862 

299 

Dijon 

699 

Gronobl© . ... 

666 

Lille 

l.llO 

Lyon  . ...... 

2,458 

liontpellier 

1,610 

Nancy      .................... 

821 

Portiers 

Rennes . ... ........ 

1,189 

Toulouse 

2,040 

1,025 
881 

Schools  of  medicine  not  in- 
clTidt»d  in  th^  universities. 

Algiers 

223 

98,623 

763 

112,329 

Total 

17,606 

2,294,040 

28,782 

8,172,546 

29,377 

29,931 

a  Statistique  de  Tenseignement,  1878-1888,  pp.  133-418. 
b  Statistique  de  renseignement,  1900,  pp.  10-180. 

c  Rapport  portant  fixation  du  Budget  G4n4ral,  Ministdre  do  Tlnstruction  Publique,  1901  (Per^ 
reau),  pp.  L5,16. 
d  Tno  same  (by  Maurlce-Faure)  for  1902. 

The  official  statistics  of  higher  education  in  France  are  published  decennially, 
the  last  bearing  date  1889-1899.  But  the  great  importance  of  the  law  of  July  10, 
1896,  transforming  the  French  faculties  into  universities,  has  been  made  the 
occasion  for  publishing  a  special  report  by  the  chief  of  the  dejwirtment  of  higher 
education,  M.  Liard.  Our  survey  of  movements  in  this  department  follows  sub- 
stantially this  repprt. 

In  the  introduction  M.  Liard  tracer  the  spirit  of  the  new  regime  back  to  the  ideas 
that  were  promulgated  by  the  French  Revolution.    The  law  of  1896,  he  says — 

Marks  an  ei>och  in  our  higher  education;  it  is  the  end  of  one  period  and  the 
beginning  of  another.  For  its  full  comprehension,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  previous  history.  The  four  articles  which  the  law 
comprises,  and  which  give  it  a  very  modest  character,  are  in  reality  the  outcome 
of  a  long  and  laborious  process,  whose  beginnings  are  found  in  the  action  of  the 
Revolutionary  assemblies. 

In  the  place  of  the  ancient  universities,  destroyed  by  their  constitutions,  by  their 
abuses,  and  by  their  hostility  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
revolution  which  sprung  from  this  very  philosophy  wished  to  have,  for  scientific 
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cnltnre  and  training,  establishments  conceived  and  organized  in  a  manner  accord- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  science  and  of  the  sciences.  The  Revolntion  gave  rise  to  a 
theory  of  higlier  education  which  has  been  nowhere  surpassed  and  which  is 
nowhere  fully  realized  as  yet,  unless  possibly  in  some  universities  in  the  United 
States. 

From  the  first  day  the  Revolution  conceived  higher  education  as  a  vast  system, 
at  the  same  time  one  and  multiple,  one  like  the  human  spirit,  the  source  of 
all  science;  multiple  as  the  diverse  objects  to  which  this  spirit  applies  itself, 
open  to  everything  that  can  be  made  a  subject  of  study  and  of  researcn— abstract 
mathematics,  physical  realities,  moral  realities,  literary  creations,  creations  of 
art,  applications  of  science  to  the  technical  arts,  with  as  many  departments  as 
there  are  natural  divisions  of  objects,  dex)artments  distinct  but  not  separated, 
animated  by  the  same  life,  the  same  spirit.  This  was  the  encyclopedia  as  a  liv- 
ing reality. 

That  such  was  indeed  the  conception  of  higher  education  formed  by  the  French 
Revolution  no  one  can  doubt.  The  first  outlines  of  it  appear  in  a  paper  by 
Mirabeau,  and  it  is  more  fully  expressed  in  the  subsequent  report  of  Talleyrand 
to  the  constitutional  assembly,  and  is  set  forth  in  striking  terms  in  the  report  of 
Condorcet  to  the  legislative  assembly.  In  less  noticeable  reports  under  the  Con- 
vention and  the  Directory  the  same  idea  appears  also  as  a  natural  expression  of 
the  Revolutionary  spirit. 

While  thus  recognizing  the  original  of  that  conception  of  higher  education 
which  the  Republic  has  endeavored  to  realize,  M.  Liard  admits  that  it  had  hith- 
erto failed  of  practical  effect. 

The  Revolution  [he  continues]  created  only  special  schools;  that  is  to  say,  estab- 
lishments limited  each  to  the  study  of  a  determinate  or  of  a  determined  group  of 
sciences:  School  of  mathematics,  schools  of  medicine,  school  of  natural  history, 
school  of  oriental  languai^es,  regarded  each  as  complete  in  itself.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
ideal  was  of  universities  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word;  the  realty  was  special 
schools. 

The  same  ix)licy,  as  M.  Liard  explains,  was  continued  by  the  consulate  and  by 
the  Emperor.  The  faculties  created  by  Napoleon  were  above  all  things  else  exam- 
ining bodies,  but  in  so  far  as  they  were  teaching  establishments  at  all,  they  were 
**  special  schools  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  letters, -of  science,  having  neither  the 
amplitude  nor  the  development  which  pertains  to  liberal  education  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.'' 

Destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  resources  indispensable  for  scientific  research,  the 
special  schools  or  faculties  sank  to  mediocrity.  At  times,  indeed,  some  one  of  them 
**  enjoyed  the  services  of  eloquent  professors,  a  transient  and  factitious  distinc- 
tion. Occasionally  also  an  obscure  laboratory  was  the  place  of  a  grand  discovery. 
But  as  a  whole  these  isolated  establishments  filled  no  place  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  or  in  scientific  activity  comparable  to  that  of  the  German  universities  in 
G^ermany." 

Through  this  long  i)eriod  of  iwverty  and  inactivity  the  ideal  of  the  Revolution 
was  not  wholly  ignored.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  (1830-1848)  it  was 
revived  by  Guizot  on  political  as  well  as  intellectual  grounds.  In  his  memoirs 
Guizot  wrote,  as  cited  by  M.  Liard,  **  Paris  attracts  and  morally  absorbs  all 
France." 

"  The  remedy  which  Guizot  projwsed  for  this  evil  was  the  creation  of  several 
great  universities  in  the  departments. 

There  should  l>e  [he  said]  in  various  parts  of  France  great  centers  of  study  and 
of  intellectual  life  where  letters  and  science  in  all  their  variety  and  richness 
should  offer  to  eager  minds  solid  instruction,  equipments  for  research,  honorable 
careers,  intellectual  satisfaction,  the  pleasure  of  cultivated  society.  Without 
doubt  eminent  teachers  and  young  men  of  distinction  would  willingly  remain 
where  they  should  find  so  many  advantages  *  ♦  *  and  Paris,  without  ceasing 
to  be  among  us  the  chief  center  of  literary  acti\dty  and  learning,  would  cease  to 
be  a  gulf  in  which  are  lost  many  minds  capable  of  a  more  useful  and  worthier  life. 
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At  the  ontset  the  present  Repnblic  showed  an  earnest  determination  to  reform 
higher  education  in  the  spirit  of  the  ideals  which  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
illnstrions  minister  of  Lonis  Philippe.  The  subject  was  opened  by  Jules  Simon, 
minister  of  public  instruction  under  President  Thiers,  who  in  an  eloquent  address 
before  a  united  meeting  of  the  learned  societies  at  the  Sorbonne  urged  the  creation 
of  universities  of  which  France  was  destitute.  The  first  general  bill  dealing  with 
the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  by  Paul  Bert,  who  prox)osed 
**  to  suppress  the  useless  faculties  and  transform  th«  others  into  universities.^' 

Among  the  savants  who  advocated  this  or  an  equivalent  measure  are  found  the 
names  of  Claude  Bernard,  Pasteur,  and  Hermite.  All  the  brilliant  scholars  of  the 
day  supported  the  cause.  Says  M.  Liard:  * '  Little  by  little  Benan,  Berthelot,  Michel 
Breal,  Ernest  Lavisse,  Gabriel  Monod  and  others  created  a  literature  explaining 
and  justifying  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  higher  education  by  means  of 
universities.*' 

Thanks  to  this  literature,  the  conception  of  a  university,  as  opposed  to  special 
schools  such  as  had  achieved  great  distinction  in  Paris,  took  possession  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  France,  but  the  obstacles  to  its  practical  realization  could  not  at  once 
be  overcome. 

The  law  of  1875  which  established  the  liberty  of  higher  education  really 
increased  the  number  of  special  institutions,  as  several  private  faculties,  that  is, 
faculties  independent  of  State  control,  were  at  once  established  by  the  church. 
However,  this  same  law  of  1875  charged  the  Government  to  proceed  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  measure  for  the  reorganization  of  higher  education  having  especial 
regard  to  the  unification  of  the  isolated  faculties  and  making  adequate  provision 
for  the  new  studies  which  modem  cpnditions  required.  From  that  time  successive 
ministers  and  the  superior  council  were  constantly  occupied  with  the  subject. 
Measure  after  measure  was  elaborated,  but  without  results  other  than  the  increase 
of  interest  in  the  proposed  reforms.  In  1883  Minister  Jules  Ferry  addressed  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  all  the  faculties  setting  before  them  the  purpose  which  had 
taken  shape  in  his  own  mind,  and  calling  upon  the  professors  for  the  expression  of 
their  own  views  in  the  matter. 

It  is  easy  to  see  [observed  Minister  Ferryl ,  from  the  various  measures  that  I 
have  taken  respecting  the  faculties  during  tne  last  five  years,  that  I  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  measures  that  promise  to  develop  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  habit  of  administering  their 
own  affairs.  We  should  achieve  great  results  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  consti- 
tute universities  comprising,  in  intimate  relation,  the  most  varied  departments  of 
knowledge,  managing  their  own  affairs,  conscious  of  their  duties  and  of  their 
importance,  and  animated  each  with  purposes  appropriate  to  their  respective 
localities,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  national  unity,  rivaling  the  uni- 
versities of  neighboring  countries,  and  exciting,  also,  between  the  great  cities  in 
which  they  are  located  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  will  react  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. I  am  aware  that  time  is  necessary  for  such  an  achievement;  that  in  enter- 
prises of  this  sort,  however  worthy  the  ambition,  we  should  avoid  hasty  and  rash 
action.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  question 
should  at  least  be  thoroughly  examined.  In  this  serious  matter,  as  in  all  others, 
it  is  through  the  opinion  of  the  professors  themselves,  through  their  experience 
and  devotion,  that  progress  may  ]>e  hoped  for.  In  this  connection  I  believe  it  my 
duty  to  ask  for  the  expression  of  their  views. 

The  replies  to  this  circular  letter  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  faculties, 
and  especially  those  that  were  most  fully  possessed  of  the  scientific  spirit,  were 
in  favor  of  a  university  constitution.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
neither  public  opinion  nor  the  experience  of  the  faculties  themselves  justified  an 
immediate  radical  change  of  their  constitution. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry,  however,  strengthened  the  Government  in  its  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  the  proposed  end  by  successive  measures.  The  first  decisive 
step  was  taken  in  1885  by  the  passage  of  two  imx>ortant  decrees.    Of  these  decrees 
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fhe  first,  bearing  date  Jnly  25,  empowered  the  faculties  to  hold  and  manage 
property,  and  created  a  general  conncil  of  each  gronp  of  facnltieB  as  its  legal  rep- 
resentative. The  second  decree,  dated  December  28,  extended  the  anthority  of 
this  general  council  to  all  matters  x)ertaining  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  group, 
and  created  also  a  council  of  each  faculty  to  administer  its  separate  affairs.  A 
subsequent  decree,  February  21, 1890,  gave  the  faculties  control  of  their  resources 
and  internal  affairs.  Thus  the  faculties  were  gpradually  freed  from  slavish 
deipendence  upon  the  State  and  accustomed  to  administrative  duties.  The  law  of 
July  10, 1896,  restored  the  old  title  of  university  and  completed  the  work  of  inter- 
nal organization,  which  distinguishes  an  institution  from  a  group  of  independent 
bodies.  The  discussion  of  these  successive  measures  in  the  rex)ort  before  us 
affords  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  persistence  of  that  relation  between ' 
the  Government  and  higher  education  which  was  elaborated  by  Napoleon.  The 
law  of  1896  modified,  but  did  not  destroy,  that  relation,  so  that  even  now  the 
French  universities  are  integral  parts  of  an  administrative  system. 

The  governing  body  of  each  university  is  a  council  consisting  of  the  rector,  the 
deans  of  the  faculties,  and  two  delegates  from  each  faculty  elected  triennially  by 
the  professors.  This  council,  subject  in  certain  cases  to  the  approval  of  the 
sultrier  council  of  public  instruction,  has  control  over  the  teaching,  discipline, 
and  proi)erty  of  the  university.  Since,  however,  the  State  appoints  all  professors 
and  pays  their  salaries,  the  council  has  merely  advisory  power  with  respect  to 
appointments  and  the  creation,  abolition,  or  modification  of  professorships.  The 
dean  of  each  faculty,  who  is  its  administrative  head,  represents  in  the  university 
council  both  his  faculty  and  the  central  authority.  He  is  therefore  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  for  three  years  only  and  from  candidates 
ag^reed  upon  by  the  faculties. 

The  central  authority  is  represented  more  fully  by  the  rector  of  the  university, 
who  is  presiding  officer  of  the  university  council,  and  api)ointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic. 

In  1885,  when  the  council-general  of  a  group  of  faculties  was  created,  it  was 
decided  that  the  rector  was  the  proi)er  representative  of  the  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  upon  the  law  of  1896  it  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  faculties 
that  the  president  of  the  council  should  be  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and 
that  the  rector,  representing  the  State,  should  simply  have  a  seat  in  the  council,  like 
the  curator  of  a  Glerman  university.  Tina  opinion,  however,  did  not  prevail.  The 
rector,  who  must  always  be  a  university  man  with  the  degree  of  Doctor,  was 
accepted  as  the  representative  of  the  State,  to  which  function  are  added  those  of 
executive  head  and  legal  representative  of  the  university. 

As  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the  universities,  the  law  defines  the  x>articulars 
in  resx)ect  to  which  they  may  act  independently  and  those  in  respect  to  which 
their  views  must  be  submitted  for  the  final  decision  of  the  central  authority. 

The  attributes  of  the  university  councils  [says  M.  Liard]  may  be  considered 
under  three  heads — civil  life,  scientific  life,  and  judicial  functions. 

The  civil  life  is  the  outcome  of  moral  personality.  It  is  a  means  of  the  scientific 
life;  it  is,  indeed,  closely  related  to  the  latter.  Logically,  however,  it  precedes 
this. 

The  civil  life  of  the  universities,  according  to  M.  Liard,  pertains  chiefly  to  the 
management  of  their  resources.  The  university  council,  as  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  a  civil  personality,  an  organ  of  the  State  and  subject  to  the  State,  regu- 
lates the  actual  administration  of  the  property  of  the  university.  It  may  deliberate 
upon  but  may  not  decide  as  to  the  disposition,  acquisition,  surrender,  and  exchanges 
of  these  properties;  in  resi)ect  also  to  loans,  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  legacies, 
when  these  are  subject  to  charges,  claims,  or  special  conditions,  the  council  has 
only  deliberative  functions.    With  regard  to  the  offer  of  subventions,  the  conncfl 
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can  only  give  advice,  for  since  these  subventions  might  be  intended  to  snpport 
teachings  opposed  to  the  public  order,  it  seems  necessary  to  leave  their  acceptance 
to  the  decision  of  the  minister  who  is  responsible  to  th^  national  legislature. 
Finally,  the  council  gives  its  advice  respecting  the  annual  budget  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  which  the  amount  and  the  expenditure  therefrom  are.  determined  by  the 
minister. 

Each  university  has  its  own  income,  which  is  divided  into  the  ordinary  income 
and  the  extraordinary  income.  The  former  comprises  the  revenues  from  property 
and  the  interest  of  invested  funds,  the  fees  for  matriculation,  lecture  fees,  library 
and  laboratory  fees,  the  receipts  from  university  publications,  the  State  appro- 
priations for  cturent  expenditures,  appropriations  by  the  departments  and  cities, 
and  all  other  resources  of  a  permanent  character.  The  e2rt;raordinary  income 
includes  gifts  and  legacies,  loans,  appropriations  for  biiilding  or  other  special  pur- 
X)oses,  and  all  other  funds  intended  to  meet  temporary  demands.  Each  faculty 
comprised  within  a  university  has  its  own  separate  budget.  The  salaries  of  all 
professors  are  paid  from  the  State  appropriations «  estimates  for  the  same  being 
annually  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
university  may,  however,  make  arrangements  for  additional  service  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  its  resources. 

In  giving  up  to  the  universities  the  receipts  from  fees  which  were  formerly 
turned  over  to  the  State  treasury,  the  legislature  decided  that  they  must  be 
applied  wholly  to  objects  of  inmiediate  advantage  to  the  students,  such  as  the 
equipment  of  laboratories,  libraries,  new  buildings,  etc.  Apart  from  these  specific 
limitations,  the  universities  have  free  disposal  of  their  resources. 

With  resi)ect  to  the  scientific  life  or  scholastic  freedom  of  the  universities,  M. 
Liard  says: 

In  each  faculty  this  is  the  work  of  the  professors;  its  first  condition  is  scientific 
liberty;  in  the  limits  imj^sed  by  his  professional  title  the  teacher  should  be  master 
of  his  programme.  ♦  *  ♦  But  a  professor  is  not  the  whole  of  a  faculty,  nor  a 
faculty  the  whole  of  a  university.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  interests  both  of  learning  and 
of  students  it  is  necessary  that,  first  in  each  faculty,  and  then  in  all  the  facmtiee, 
of  a  university  the  studies  should  be  coordinated.  But  the  university  council 
alone  is  competent  to  make  this  coordination.  To  this  body  is  delegated  the  power 
of  deciding  absolutely  what  shall  be  the  course  of  study,  tiie  lectures,  and  experi- 
mental or  practical  exercises  for  each  school  year  in  all  the  faculties  and  schools 
of  the  respective  universities.  In  the  exercise  of  this  authority  the  council  is 
limited  only  by  the  requirements  for  the  degree  examinations  established  by  the 
State.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  transforming  the  faculties  into  universities  the  law  has  not  suppressed  their 
function  of  preparing  for  these  examinations. 

But,  however  important  this  function  may  be,  it  does  not  mark  the  limit  of  the 
scientific  life  of  the  universities  any  more  than  the  degree  marks  the  limits  of 
science. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  universities  is  the  daily 
increase  of  relations,  many  and  vital,  between  the  different  sciences,  and  the 
appearance  of  new  sciences  as  yet  scarcely  defined  upon  the  confines  of  the  older 
sciences.  In  order,  then,  that  the  development  of  science  itself  should  be  followed 
it  becomes  necessary  in  the  organization  of  higher  education  to  provide  for  these 
new  relations  and  interchanges. 

Ill  conformity  with  this  view  a  decree  of  July  21, 1897,  empowered  the  univer- 
sity councils  to  control  *'  the  organization  and  the  regulation  of  courses  of  study, 
lectures,  and  experimental  work  common  to  several  faculties.''  In  the  interest  of 
science  the  councils  are  also  authorized  to  establish  and  regulate  index)endent 
courses  of  study.    ♦    *    ♦ 

With  a  view  to  the  same  interest  also,  the  councils  have  been  authorized  to 
crt^ato  university  degrees  entirely  distinct  from  the  State  degrees  and  having  a 
purely  scientific  value.     ♦    *    ♦ 

In  this  respect  full  liberty  has  been  given  to  the  councils.  They  may  create 
certificates  for  special  studies,  and  diplomas  which,  while  carrying  no  legal  sanc- 
tion (that  is,  as  admitting  the  holder  to  a  professional  career  in  France),  are 
proofs  of  scientific  attainments.    The  value  of  these  diplomas  both  in  France  and 
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in  foreign  conntries  will  be  increased  as  science  is  more  and  more  developed  in 
the  universities  that  award  them. 

As  a  result  of  these  departures  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  greater  recognition 
to  science  in  the  degree  examinations  and  a  freer  choice  of  studies.  The  old 
system  has  been  modified,  the  programmes  are  less  rigid^  the  professors  have 
larger  initiative,  and  the  students  have  some  chanc«  to  elect  their  studies. 

The  character  of  the  university  degrees  and  of  the  new  departments  of  study 
created  in  the  universities  are  set  forth  more  fully  in  extracts  from  other  sources 
in  subsequent  portions  of  this  chapter. 

In  continuing  the  report  which  has  been  thus  far  followed  M.  Liard  considers 
finally  the  juridical  and  disciplinary  functions  of  the  newly  constituted  univer- 
sities. These  relate  to  two  particulars,  the  status  of  different  classes  of  students 
and  the  character  of  the  university  discipline.  These  matters  are  fully  set  forth 
in  a  ministerial  decree  of  July  21,  1897,  which  is  included  in  the  report  by 
M.  Liard.  We  note  here  simply  that  all  persons  desiring  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  the  French  universities  must  be  matriculated.  Formerly  this  was  required 
only  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  a  degree.  The  extended  requirement  brings  all 
who  seek  the  privileges  of  a  university  under  its  jurisdiction.  This  measure, 
with  the  extensive  authority  conferred  ujion  the  councils,  increases  the  dignity  of 
the  universities  and  their  organic  imity. 

The  following  details,  completing  the  survey  of  the  transformed  universities, 
are  cited  from  the  report  of  M.  Maurice-Faure,  of  the  financial  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  budget  for  1902: 

The  hopes  which  prompted  the  law  of  July  10,  1896,  are  being  daily  realized. 
Each  year  gives  clearer  and  clearer  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  new  regime, 
and  the  results  accomplished  show  conclusively  that  the  universities  make  the 
best  use  of  their  autonomy. 

We  have  found  that  during  the  scholastic  year  1900-1901,  as  was  the  case  also  in 
the  preceding  years,  their  chief  efforts  had  been  exi)ended  ujKjn  the  sciences  appli- 
cable to  agriculture  and  industry  and  that  the  new  equipments  furnished  were 
designed  in  particular  to  meet  local  or  regional  demands. 

This  fact  is  of  special  importance,  both  as  indicating  the  creation  of  new  interests 
for  a  part  of  the  youth  of  Prance,  and  the  services  which  tlie  universities  are  called 
to  render  to  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

For  a  long  time  higher  education  in  France  has  had  no  practical  aims  outside 
the  province  of  medicine»and  pharmacy.  For  a  long  time  the  careers  for  which 
it  prepared  were  not  productive  careers  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  word. 
Thanks  to  the  constitution  of  the  universities,  to  the  inspiration  coming  from  the 
sense  of  a  public  mission,  and  to  the  general  direction  given  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  this  condition  has  changed.  The  universities  now  realize  that 
to  prepare  a  great  number  of  men  ready  to  enter  into  the  industrial  world  with  a 
traming  appropriate  to  the  economic  demands  of  the  country  is  no  unworthy 
purpose. 

Without  doubt  the  universities  will  continue  their  researched  ip  pure  science, 
which  is  the  supreme  cause  of  their  existence  (supreme  raison  d'etre),  and  whose 
results  are  a  source  of  wealth  for  the  nation,  but  we  must  approve  the  many 
efforts  on  the  i>art  of  our  universities  to  turn  their  energies  ana  resources  to  the 
organization  of  instruction  in  the  sciences  corresjionding  to  the  needs  of  their 
respective  localities. 

Furthermore,  we  must  approve  that  comprehensive  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  which  led  the  administration  to  open  the  universities  not  only  to  students 
who  have  obtained  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  modem  course  the  same  as  to  those 
who  have  the  classical  diploma,  but  also  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  ablest 
pupils  of  the  high  schools  (enseignement  primaire  suj)^rieur). 

Thus  relations  have  been  established  between  primary  and  higher  education, 
which,  in  the  interests  of  social  equality,  must  be  constantly  strengthened.  This 
is  a  very  important  fact  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
not  been  sufficiently  directed.  It  marks  a  characteristic  evolution  in  accord  with 
all  the  opinions  and  aspirations  of  French  democracy. 

The  universities  respond  thus  to  the  hopes  of  Parliament  by  constantly  new 
efforts,  which  draw  to  them  more  and  more  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  Their 
laboratories  have  ceased  to  be  mere  marble  towers  in  which  savants  conceal 
themselves;  their  doors  are  freely  opened  to  all  forms  of  human  activity.    From 
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the  liigli  spheres  of  pure  and  Bpecnlative  science  they  have  descended  to  the  more 
modest  applications  of  science  to  iiidni-try,  to  commerce,  and  to  agriculture. 
Besides  the  official  programmes,  which,  in  resi>ect  to  the  examinations  for  State 
degrees,  must  he  strictly  limited,  the  universities  have  created  courses  adapted  to 
their  particular  hx*alities  which  have  stami)ed  ujkju  each  an  individual  and  orig- 
inal character. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  country  have  given  rise 
to  various  industries,  commercial  and  agricultural,  and  serve  not  only  the  inter- 
ests of  a  single  province  or  university  but  those  of  the  entire  country'.  Thus 
the  wati^rfalls  of  Auvergne,  which  furnish  motive  i)ower  that  may  be  utilized  at 
a  distance,  have  given  rise  in  the  University  of  Clermont  to  a  course  in  industrial 
electricity,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  electricians  in  that  region. 

France,  so  richly  provided  with  maritime  laboratories,  was  destitute,  until 
recently,  of  stations  equipi)ed  for  the  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  fresh  water. 
In  the  immense  plain  of  Mont-Dore,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  20  lakes,  the 
University  of  Clermont  has  established  a  limnologic  laboratory.  The  department 
of  Puy-<lo-Dome  has  promised  to  aid  in  the  work,  which  is  certain  to  be  profitable 
to  Auvergne  and  to  the  entire  country. 

The  University  of  Besan^on  has  entereil  upon  the  work  of  exploiting  the  elec- 
trical energy  of  the  water  courses  of  the  Franche-Comto.  It  has  recently  created 
a  course  in  industrial  electricity  under  the  direction  of  a  pKi<^tical  engineer,  and 
subventioned  by  the  department  of  Doubs  and  the  city  of  Besan^on.  The  same 
university  had  already  organized  a  course  in  industrial  chemistry,  which  is  in  full 
operation,  and  a  course  in  agricultural  botany,  which,  although  only  a  year  old, 
has  already  enrolled  many  students.  This  year,  with  the  coojwration  of  the 
departments  of  the  Franche-Comt6,  the  university  has  made  provision  for 
researches  of  8j)ecial  interest  to  that  locality  as  follows:  A  laboratory  for  agricul- 
tural analysis,  a  laboratory  of  agricultural  bacteriology,  and  two  stations,  one 
for  cxiKiriments  with  seeds,  the  other  for  the  culture  of  conifera?  and  of  the  most 
fruitful  plants.  Recently,  at  the  rec^uest  of  the  council-general  of  Doubs,  the 
university  has  undertaken  an  agronomic  map  of  the  department. 

The  latest  enterprise  of  this  university  deserves  special  mention.  To  the  chair 
of  mechanics  has  been  annexed  a  course  of  higher  instruction  in  chronometry  and 
the  regulation  of  watches,  leading  to  the  diploma  of  horologic  engineer.  '  This 
course  comi)letes  the  work  of  the  observatory  long  since  established  at  Besangon, 
and  which  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  watch-making  industry  of  the  region. 

The  University  of  Bordeaux  continues  its  work  in  aid  of  agriculture.  For  a 
long  time  its  laboratories  have  been  devoted  to  researches  into  the  diseases  of  the 
vine.  In  one  of  these  the  remedy  for  mildew  was  discovered.  The  proximity  of 
the  university  to  the  department  of  Landes,  where  the  pine  abounds  and  resin  is 
obtained  in  great  quantities,  has  led  to  special  equipment  for  the  study  of  this 
product.  In  this  work  the  departments  of  the  Gironde  and  of  Landes,  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Mont^de-Marsan  have  cooperated. 
The  the^)retic  instruction  respecting  the  resinous  product  is  completed  by  manipu- 
lations of  the  material  and  \isits  to  the  manufactories.  In  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments are  made  in  new  ilidustrial  applications  of  resin. 

The  creation  of  a  colonial  institute  at  Bordeaux  must  also  be  mentioned,  for 
although  this  is  not  the  work  directly  and  exclusively  of  the  university,  never - 
thele.sjt  it  has  lieen  greatly  promoted  by  the  study  of  exotic  diseases  in  the  faculty 
of  medicine  and  by  the  c-oursi»s  in  ethnography  and  by  the  chair  of  colonial 
geography  in  the  factdty  of  letters. 

Sitnate<i  in  the  center  of  a  region  justly  celebrated  for  vine  growing,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dijon,  in  view  of  the  work  of  Pasteur,  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  science  has 
a  part  to  i)erform  in  saving  the  vine.  This  university  has  long  maintained  an 
imiK>rta,nt  exiK»riment  station,  but  for  several  years  an  extension  of  the  work  has 
been  greatly  needed.  Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  city  of  Dijon  and  the 
departmt  nt  of  the  CV)te-<rOr,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
the  a.q:ron<)mic  and  a'nologic  institute  of  Bourgogne,  which  is  intended  not  alone 
for  free  scientific  research  or  for  the  formation  of  future  professors,  but  more 
parti<-ularly  for  the  education  of  future  i^roprietors.* 

The  University  of  Grenoble,  sitiuited  in  the  midst  of  a  region  destined  by  nature 
to  l)ecoine  a  i>owerful  center  of  electrical  industry,  has  for  a  long  time  clearly 
recognized  the  particular  service  that  science  might  render  to  this  locality.  The 
first  effort  of  the  university  in  this  direction  was  the  establishment  of  a  course  in 
industrial  electricity.  The  success  of  this  effort  has  led  to  other  measures  of  the 
same  kind.    From  its  own  resources,  aided  by  the  city  and  by  manufacturers, 
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the  university  has  fonndecl  au  fk?c*trot+*chiiic  iiistitiit  \  which  has  jnst  Ixyen  opened 
to  stmlents. 

In  the  hiboratoriea  of  this  institute  will  be  fonued  electrical  engineers  and  fore- 
men of  electrical  industries.  This  foundation  is  evidently  destined  to  a  great 
future  and  well  deserves  a  f  uhvention  from  tlie  State. 

Tlie  admirable  development  made  by  the  University  of  Nancy,  through  the 
applir-ation  of  tlio  law  of  1890,  is  well  known.  This  university,  always  solicitous 
for  tbe  public  welfare,  has  not  l)een  satisfie<l  with  the  finest  assemblage  of  indus- 
triiil  institutes  tO  be  found  in  France.  To  the  institute  of  chemistry,  the  institute 
of  l)rvn\nng,  and  the  electro-technic  institute  oi^ened  last  year  and  already  ns  pros- 
perous as  those  of  c»lder  date,  it  was  determined  to  add  an  agricultural  institute  of 
the  hii::hest  order.  Tlie  new  establishment  was  opened  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the 
st^ssioa  of  1901-2.  It  comprises,  as  courses  of  instruction  common  to  all  students, 
agricultural  botany,  agricultural  zoology  and  zootechnics,  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry and  geolog}',  and  as  si)ecial  courses  of  instructiou,  economic  branches,  for- 
estry, physi'vS.  and  practical  agriculture. 

Th:s  provision,  which  is  appreciateil  by  the  whole  federation  of  farmers  of  the 
nor.lu  ast  of  France,  will  direct  many  young  men  toward  agriculture,  who,  with- 
out this  institute,  w^ould  turn  their  minds  to  pursuits  much  less  useful  to  the 
country. 

It  should  be  adde<l  that  through  a  regulation  wliich  i)ermit«  the  forestry  school 
of  Nancy  to  admit  nonresident  students,  students  of  the  forestry  section  of  flie  agri- 
cultural institute  of  the  university  will  pursue  a  part  of  their  studies  in  the  school 
of  forestry.  It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  the  university  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  i)rovision.  instead  of  endeavoring  from  false  pride  to  duplicate  instruc- 
tion already  a^lmirably  organize<l  near  by. 

At  Caen,  the  i)rofessors  of  the  courses  in  industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry 
have  devoted  themselves  ti>  valuable  scientific  in vestigations  relative  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  and  of  butter.  The  results  are  such  that  the  university  expects 
to  l>e  the  means  of  founding  crooperative  societies  similar  to  those  of  Denmark, 
and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  one  of  the  principal  agricultural 
resources  of  Normandy. 

In  fine,  the  University  of  Lyon  has  created  a  course  in  electro-technical  studies, 
and  ft  course  in  rural  economics  as  a  complement  to  the  agronomic  course  insti- 
tuted in  the  faculty  of  sciences. 

The  university  hopes  soon  to  establish  an  agronomic  institute  which  **  will  not 
be  inferior  even  to  that  of  Paris,  and  which  will  contribute  powerfully  to  the 
diffusion  of  rational  methods,  without  which  our  national  agriculture  could 
st»arcelv  withstand  the  competition  with  new  countries.'' 

The  University  of  Lyon  has  already  a  French  school  of  tannery,  a  school  of 
chemistry,  and  a  school  for  notaries.  It  will  soon  have  a  school  of  electricity  and 
it  seeks  to  complete  its  colonial  department  with  the  aid  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

The  latter,  collal)orating  with  the  Indo-Chinese  government,  has  already  estab- 
lished several  courses  of  instruction  relative  to  colonial  ^affairs,  among  others  a 
course  in  the  Chinese  language.  This  colonial  section  is  *"not  inttmded  to  form 
functionaries  for  the  colonial  service,  but  persons  who  desire  to  engage  in  industries 
or  commerce,  or  whose  purpose  it  is  to  employ,  in  these  distant  regions  conquered 
by  our  own  arms  or  acquired  by  our  influence,  activities  not  employed  m  the 
mother  country.  *  * 

M.irseille,  wluch  has  entered  resolutely  into  the  scientific  movement,  and  which 
deserves  every  encouragement,  has  established  -with  the  cooperation  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  several  courses  in  subjects  relating  to  colomal  life.  The  creation 
of  a  complete  colonial  dei)artment  is  contemplated. 

The  following  list  of  additional  professorshii>s  and  special  courses  of  study 
recently  established  in  the  several  universities  completes  the  view  presented  by 
M.  Maurice-Faure. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  AIX-MARSEILLR. 

FiU'ulty  of  fiviences. — Industrial  physics,  agricultural  botany,  physiology,  agri- 
cultural zoology,  industrial  physics  (lei!tures  on). 

Faculty  of  hitern. — History  of  Provence,  language  and  literature  of  soathem 
Europe,  economic  history  and  geography,  history  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  Provence  (complementary  course). 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  BESANgOX. 

Faculty  of  sciences. — Industrial  and  agricultnral chemistry,  agriculttiral  botany 
(complementary  course),  indiistrial  electricity , agronomic  station. 

Facidtij  of  letters, — Auxiliary  sciences  of  history  applied  to  the  study  of  charts 
and  manuscripts  relative  to  the  Franche-Comte  (complementary  course),  general 
bibliography  and  sources  of  history  of  the  Franche-Comte  (course  comi)lementary ) . 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BORDEAUX. 

Faculty  of  letters,— History  of  Bordeaux  and  the  southwest  of  France,  language 
and  literature  of  the  southwest  of  France,  colonial  geography,  Spanish  studies 
(le(;tures  on). 

UNIVERSITY   OF  CAEX. 

FucnUy  o/ 7a w\— History  of  the  customs  of  Normandy  (complementary  course). 
Faculty  of  letters,— Biatary  of  Norman  literature  and  art  (chair). 

uiavERsrrY  of  clermont. 

Faculty  of  sciences,— JAmnologic  station  at  Besse. 

Faculty  of  letters. — History  of  Auvergne  (complementary  course),  Romanic 
art  at  Auvergne. 

UNIVERSITY   OF    DIJON. 

Faculty  of  sciences, — Industrial  physics  (complementary  course),  industrial 
chemistry,  agronomic  and  oenologic  institute  of  Burgundy. 

Faculty  of  letters, — History  of  Burgundy  (complementary  course),  history  of 
Burgundian  art. 

UNIVERSITY   OF    GRENOBLE. 

Faculty  of  sciences, — Industrial  electricity  (complementary  course). 
Faculty  of  /ef/ers.— Italian  language  and  literature  (complementary  course). 

UNIVERSITY   OF  LILLE. 

Faculty  of  letters, — Walloon  and  Picard  languages  and  literatures  (comple- 
mentary course),  language  and  literature  and  history  of  Russia  and  the  Slavs 
(chair),  history  of  the  provinces  of  northern  France  (complementary  course). 

UNIVERSITY  OP  LYON. 

Faculty  of  letters. — History  of  Lyon  and  the  surrounding  region  (lectures), 
colonial  history  and  geography  (lectures). 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NANCY. 

Frnflty  of  letto^s. — History  of  the  east  of  France  (chair). 

Faculty  of  law, — History  of  law  and  of  juridical  institutions  of  the  East  (com- 
plementary course). 

Faculty  of  sciences. — Chemistry  applied  to  dyeing  and  printing  (lectures),  tech- 
nical electricity  (lectures),  organic  chemistry  (complementary  course). 

UNIVERSITY   OF    POITIERS. 

Fdculty  of  letters. — History  of  Poitou  (chair). 

UNIVERSITY  OF   RENNES. 

Faculty  of  /f^f^crs.— Celtic  language  and  literature  (complementary  course). 

UNIVERSITY   OP  TOULOUSE. 

FifCiiJty  o/ sctewccs.— Agricultural  botany  (chair). 

Famlt  If  of  Ictta^s, — Southern  language  and  literature  (chair) ,  Spanish  language 
iiml  lituraturo,  history  of  the  laws  of  southern  France. 
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ADMISSION  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  TO   FRENCH   UNIVERSITIES. 

The  recent  efforts  that  have  facilitated  the  admission  of  foreign  students  to  the 
French  universities  have  been  set  forth  in  full  in  previous  Reports.*'  It  vnll  suffice 
to  note  hero  that  a  committee  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1895  (Comite  Franco- 
Amoricain),  with  an  advisory  branch  in  Washington,  whose  purpose  it  was  to 
familiarize  American  students  with  the  facilities  for  advanced  study  offered  by 
the  French  universities  and  with  the  conditions  for  a<lmission  to  the  same. 

Few  foreign  students,  and  especially  few  American  students,  were  attracted  to 
the  French  universities  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  degree.  The  Ger- 
man doctorate,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  gained  with  comparative  ease.  As 
I)oint<  d  out  by  Professor  Furber,  of  Chicago,  to  whose  efforts  the  new  arrange- 
ments are  chiefly  due: 

There  was  an  organic  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  German  and  the  French 
degrees.  In  Germany  the  doctorate  carrietl  with  it  no  professional  prerogatives. 
Not  without  further  qualifications  and  severe  examinations  could  the  student 
obtain  from  the  State  the  license  i>ermitting  him  to  practice  a  profession.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  the  degrees  were  given,  not  by  the  university,  but  by  the 
State,  and  cl()the<l  the  recipient  with,  siiecial  immunities  and  rights.  Thelicencie 
en  droit  could  enter  on  his  legal  duties.  The  doctor  of  medicine  was  already  a 
physician,  while  the  license  of  the  other  faculties  opened  public  (careers  in  various 
directions.  To  render  degrees  more  accessible  to  fonugners  was,  therefore,  to 
subject  the  native  youth  to  sharper  competition  in  actjuiring  a  livelihood,  a  com- 
petition in  which,  because  of  his  military  duties,  the  Frenchman  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage on  his  own  soil.  It  was  due.  in  fact,  to  this  consideration  tliat  at  the  very 
time  the  friends  of  a  more  lilieral  hospitality  were  endeavoring  to  secure  the  for- 
eign student  greater  privileges,  a  counter  agitation  was  develoi)ed  which  aimed 
at  curtailing  those  that  he  already  had. 

The  arrangements  ultimately  proposed  by  the  Comite  Franco-Americain  liar- 
monized  all  these  interests.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a  new  university 
doctorate,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  ministerial  decree  of  July  31,  1807,  in  the 
following  terms: 

Besides  the  degrees  established  by  the  State,  the  universities  are  empowered  to 
institute  titles  of  a  nature  purely  scientific. 

These  titles  shall  confer  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges  att-ached  by  law  and 
regulations  to  the  (State)  degrees  and  in  no  case  shall  be  declared  a  substitute. 
The  studies  and  examinations  which  shall  determine  their  distribution  shall  be 
subject  to  regulations  formulated  by  the  coimcil  of  the  university  and  approved 
by  the  standing  committee  of  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction.  The 
diploma  shall  be  delivere<l,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  by  the  president  of 
the  council  in  forms  different  from  the  forms  of  thos3  delivered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  doctorates  and  diplomas  createtl  under  this  decree  and  available  for  for- 
eigners are  as  follows: 

University  of  Paris:  Doctorate  of  letters;  sciences;  medicine;  pharmacy;  Prot- 
estant theology.  (The  university  doctorate  has  not  yet  been  adopted  for  law.) 
Also  diploma  of  pharmacy  and  certificate  of  French  language  and  literature. 

University  of  Aix-Marseille:  Diploma  of  industrial  electricity. 

University  of  Besan^^on:  Doctorate  of  letters;  of  sciences;  also  diploma  of  agri- 
culture. 

University  of  Bordeaux:  Doctorate  of  sciences;  medicine;  pharmacy;  letters; 
also  diploma  of  phannacy. 

University  of  Caen:  Doctorate  of  law;  also  diploma  of  and  certificate  of  higher 
literary  studies. 

University  of  Clermont:  Diploma  of  industrial  electricity. 


a  See  in  particular  Report  for  18JM  05,  vol.  2,  p.  'SOn;  Report  for  180&-W,  vol.  1,  p.  33  et  aeq.;  Rejx>rt 
for  1807-98,  vol.  1,  pp.  74V^759;  Report  for  1808-09,  voL  1,  pp.  1091-1005. 
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University  of  Dijon;  Licentiate  inlaw;  doctorate  of  laws. 

University  of  Grenoble:  Doctorate  of  letters;  law;  sciences;  also  diploma  for 
electro-technical  subjects  and  diploma  of  French  language  and  literature. 

University  of  Lille:  Doctorate  of  medicine:  of  pharmacy;  of  economic  sciencec; 
of  sciences;  diploma  of  technical  studies;  diploma  of  French  language  and  liter- 
ature: licentiate  in  mechanics;  in  physics;  in  chemistry;  in  geology. 

University  of  Lyon:  Doctorate  of  medicine:  pharmacy;  sciences;  letters;  also 
diploma  of  pharmacy;  of  electro- technical  studies;  of  agriculture;  of  oratory;  of 
pedagogy;  French  letters. 

University  of  Montpellier:  Doctorate  of  pharmacy;  of  medicine;  of  law;  also 
diploma  of  legal  studies. 

University  of  Nancy:  Doctorate  of  letters;  of  law;  of  sciences;  of  pharmacy; 
of  electro-technical  studies. 

University  of  Rennes:  Doctorate  of  letters. 

The  following  statement  of  the  expenses  to  be  met  by  candidates  for  the  doctor- 
ate of  the  University  of  Paris  is  furnii?he<l  by  M.  Henri  Breal,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Franco- American  committee: 
Faculty  of  Protestant  theology:  Franc-s.a 

4  inscriptions  quarterly  of  30  francs  each 120 

4  quarterly  fees  of  2.50  francs 10 

Examination  fees 110 


Total 240 

Faculty  of  sciences: 

Annual  matriculation 20 

Annual  fees  for  library 10 

4  quarterly  fees  for  laboratory  of  50  to  200  francs 200  to  800 

Examination  fees 140 

The  total  dei)ends  on  the  fees  for  laboratories  and  on  the  number  of  years  of 

study. 

Faculty  of  letters:  Fi-ancs. 

2  annual  matriculations  of  20  francs 40 

2  annual  fees  for  library  of  10  francs 20 

Examination  fees 140 


Total  if  the  doctorate  is  taken  in  one  year 200 


Faculty  of  meilicine: 

16  quarterly  subscriptions  of  30  francs. 480 

10  fees  for  library  of  2.50  francs 40 

10  fees  for  practical  exercises  of  15  francs 240 

8  examination  fees  of  80  francs 640 


Total.. - .-.- 1,400 

Faculty  of  pharmacy: 

Annual  matriculation 20 

Annual  fees  for  library 10 

4  quarterly  fees  for  laboratories  of  150  francs 600 

Examination  fees 100 


Tot-al  if  the  doctorate  is  taken  in  one  year 730 


"A  franc  is  ordinarily  reckoned  at  20  cents,  or  5  francs  to  $1,  but  tlio  exact  rate  of  exchange 
i3  at  present  1U.3  cents  jxjr  franc. 
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Ili'jiKr  tccfntlcal  schools  uru^er  other  fninisiricji  than  that  of  public  instruction 
{ministry  of  agrieuKure,  of  coinvierce,  of  irar^  etc.). 


Iiistitulious. 


E<'OioCeiitralo<lesArtaet  Mannfacturefl 

Coasorv-atoiro  National  clos  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris.. 

Ecolo  (1p8  IlautoH  Etudes  Cummerci.'ilos 

Iiutltut  National  Af?rouoniiqiic,  Pari« 

Ernlo  Votorinaire,  Alfort 

fei^olo  Nutioiialo  d' Agriculture,  (Iritjnon 

EiTolo  Nationalo  d' AgrricTilture,  Mrmtpollier 

Ecolo  Nationalo  d' Agri<-ultui*c,  Ronnes 

E<^ole  Poly t iM'hniciue,  Paris 

)p.'.>le  Sup^»rioaro  do  Guoito 

Ecoki  Sp^^lale  Militairo,  St.  Cyr  (ministry  of  war)  . 

E(;o1o  Naralo,  Broftt 

]JAH>lo  Nationalo  8up6ricurc  des  Mines,  Paris 

Erolo  Nalionalo  dos  Pouts  ot  Cliauf?8eos,  Paris 

]ikx>le  Colonialo 


stu-        (btateap- 


700 

Ftauat. 

«<19) 

£40  1 

12»  ' 

440.  UO 

910 

lis  . 

l,3Ki,U;i) 

<tii3ii  i 

"KM  ' 

Ittl 
11«  , 

«4S  '■ 

IGT.OiO 
a55,H)0 

"Admitted  in  1«J0. 

Tlio  independent  or  private  srhool  ot  politi<rAl  8(:i<.>n(;es  ^Eeole  Libre  des  Soieneea  Politiques), 
Paris,  ret?isterod  (HIO  students  in  1«)1. 


Thr  Professional  and  Financial   Statu.s  of  French  Primary  Teachers. 

Notwitlistandinfj  the  efforts  which  the  State  has  laviohed  upon  primarj-  educa- 
tion th(Te  is  a  wtak  iK>iiit  iu  the  system  which  smously  imiwiirs  it«  efficiency. 
Tlie  teachers  upon  whom  the  nltimato  succehs  of  the  work  depends  are  the  most 
poorly  xKiid  servants  of  tlie  State.  The  loyalty  of  these  devoted  adherents  of  the 
new  stx^Ial  order  and  WvAy  faith  iu  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government  have 
8U])ported  them  under  a  strain  which  hecomes  every  year  more  intolerable. 
AiKirt  from  tlie  actual  want  suffered  by  many  teachers,  the  sixjctiiclc  of  their  dis- 
tress deters  ]>romising  young  i)eople  from  entering  uiKm  the  teaching  career,  the 
normal  schools  cease  to  attract,  and  the  service  is  losing  the  respect  of  the  classes 
uix>n  whom  the  Republic  counts  for  its  8upiK)rt.  The  situation  has  been  brought 
clearly  to  view  through  the  efforts  of  M.  F.  Buis.s<m,  whose  eminent  service  to 
the  cause  of  in^pulav  (ulucation  has  won  the  regard  of  every  patriotic  spirit  and 
the  unbounded  conlidence  of  the  teachers.  At  his  instance,  and  supiwrted  by  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  the  Manuel  (r^neral  de  rin.struction  Primaire,  the  oldest  and 
most  authoritative  of  French  journals  <>f  primary  education,  has  conducted  au 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  financial  condititmof  the  primary  teachers  of  France. « 

The  purpj>se  of  the  inquiry,  as  explained  in  tii^  intrcxluctory  announcement,  was 
not  to  sf^k  and  exiM>8e  particular  complaints,  but  to  collect  and  present  to  the 
public,  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  ministry  complete  and  exact  information,  offered 
without  i)assion  or  prejudice,  characterizing  the  normal  avenige  condition  of  the 
teacher,  and  when  analyzed  in  detail  furnishing  some  indications  as  to  attainable 
reforms. 

To  this  end  the  inipiiry  forms  were  di*awn  up  in  very  precise  terms,  so  that  the 
particulars  elicited  could  Ik)  readily  tabulated  and  analyzed.  This  work  was  done 
under  the  sui>.'rvi.sion  of  M.  Levassoiir  with  the  collaboration  of  the  st-atistical 
divi.sion  of  the  lalK>r  bureau.  The  results  thus  obtained  furnish  the  most  complete 
pre;^ent{iti(m  of  the  living  conditioiLS  of  primary  teachers,  l)oth  actual  and  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  iwi'sons  in  otlur  emi)loy mentis,  that  has  ever  been  made  for 


«» Sco  Manuel  General  of  April  20,  iJXtt. 
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any  country.  It  lo:ivc3  no  question  Ji8  to  tho  inferior  condition  of  the  tea<.liei*s 
and  tho  necessity  of  an  increase  in  their  salaries. 

The  presentation  create<l  a  profound  impression  and  led  to  an  immediate 
increase  of  the  State  appropriations,  wliich  furnished  some  amelioration  of  tho 
evils.  Tliis  addition  amounted  to  5,011,200  francs  ($1,003,240),  of  which  n,811.200 
francs  ($702,240)  were  t)  bo  used  to  increase  the  number  of  higher  salaries,  thus 
giving  greater  chance  for  immediate  promotion,  and  1,200,000  francs  ($2-10,000) 
to  increase  the  number  of  pensions,  thus  making  way  for  promotions  by  the 
retirement  of  persons  past  service.  In  the  meantime,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  into  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies,  proposing  radical  changes  in  the 
classitication  of  teachers,  the  conditions  for  •promotion,  and  the  scale  of  salaries. 

For  an  understanding  of  this  very  imx>ortant  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
tho  teaching  service,  we  consider  here:  (1)  The  present  provision  resi)ecting  tho 
classification  and  salaries  of  teachers;  (2)  the  actual  conditions  developed  by  the 
inciuiry. 

For  admission  to  the  public  teaching  service  of  France  one  must  be  a  citizen  of 
tho  country,  native  or  naturalized,  and,  if  a  man,  at  least  18  years  of  age.  Women 
may  enter  the  s*3rvico  at  17  years. 

No  one  can  bo  a  teacher  in  Franco  (not  even  in  a  private  school)  who  has  not 
obtained  at  least  the  brevet  elementaire  (teacher's  diploma  of  the  lower  degree). 

Teixchers  of  State  schools  are  divide<l  into  stagiaires  (probationers) ,  and  titu- 
laires  (having  a  cei-tified  title) .  A  stagiaire  becomes  a  certifie<l  teacher  (titulaire) 
by  passing  an  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  securing 
favorable  report  for  his  work  as  probationer.  He  m.ay  then  be  appointed  as  an 
adjoint  (assistant)  in  a  school. 

The  brevet  superieur  (higher  State  diploma)  is  only  required  in  tho  case  of 
masters  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  ludd  by  a  large 
proportion  of  tetichers  in  the  elementary  schools.  All  jHjrsons  who  aspire  to 
become  fully  certificated  teachers  must  secure  the  *'certificat  d'aptitude  peda- 
gogiipie ''  (tho  liighest  teachers'  diploma).  This  distinction,  as  already  stated,  is 
held  by  about  97  i)er  cent  of  the  teaching  force. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  probationers  (stagiaires)  are  appointed  by  the  acad- 
emy inspector,  who  alime  has  the  right  to  make  up  the  list  of  candidates  from 
whom  the  department  i>refect  may  api)oint  full  teachers. 

Not  only  is  tho  entrance  into  the  teaching  service  thus  carefully  guarded,  but 
the  teacher's  salary  and  advancement  in  tho  service  are  also  under  strict  regula- 
tion. The  salary  of  tho  stagiaire  is  900  francs  ($180)  i>er  annum.  The  certified 
teachers  in  the  elementary  x)rimary  schools  are  diAided  into  five  classes,  with 
salaries  fixed  as  follows: 


Class. 


Fifth  <la5w . . 
Fourth  class 
Third  class . 
Second  class 
First  class . . 


Halo  tca<"herf4. 


Francs.  ; 


United 
States 


1,000 
l,3rJl) 
1,500 
l,8ti() 
2,000 


ea 

al< 


alont. 


Sdoo 
$:240 

^iUO 

$:«) 

$400 


Female  teachei*s. 

I    United 

Francs.;     ^^ 
I     enoiv- 

alont. 


I 


l.fXK) 
1,2U0 
1,400 
l.fiOO 
1,000 


Each  class  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  tho  whole  body  of  teachers;  hence  the 
significance  of  the  expression  **  la  pour  centage,'*  cotistantly  occurring  in  di.scus- 
si(  >ns  of  tho  service.   By  the  law  of  July  15, 1880,  the  i)ercentageswero  fixed  as  follows: 

**  Stagiaires,  15  ix?r  cent;  fifth  class,  25  per  cent;  fourth  class,  25  per  cent;  sec- 
ond class,  10  per  cent:  first  class,  5  per  cent.''  ^— 
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Promotiou  from  oue  class  to  another  dei^ends  upon  (1)  efficiency  a8  attested  by 
the  reports  of  tlie  primary  and  academy  inspectors;  (2)  length  of  service. 

Teachers  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes  can  only  Ix)  promoted  after  five  years* 
service.  For  promotion  to  the  second  and  first  classes,  the  teacher  must  hold  the 
**  brevet  superieur"  and  have  served  at  least  throe  years  in  the  preceding  class. 
It  is  further  provide<i  that  teachers  who  have  served  ten  years  are  eligible  for  the 
fifth  class;  if  the  service  is  fifteen  years,  the  teacher  is  eligible  for  the  fourDi  class; 
if  twenty  years,  for  the  third  class,  and  twenty-five  years  for  the  second  class. 
There  is,  however,  a  restriction  which  reduces  even  the  chance  for  promotion 
which  the  law  seems  to  give,  since  no  promotion  can  be  made  to  a  chiss  so  long  as 
it  has  its  full  contingent.  Under  this  system  the  npi>er  classes  became  so  con- 
gested as  to  block  promotions,  and  thousands  of  teachers  seemed  doomed  to  wear 
away  their  lives  on  the  lowest  salaries. 

As  a  partial  relief  to  this  nnfortunate  condition,  a  change  was  made  in  1(K)0  in 
the  percentage  allowed  to  each  class  of  teachers.  The  siagiairt^s  were  rtMluced 
from  15  to  10  \yeT  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  fifth  class  from  25  to  20  per  cent,  while 
the  third  class  was  raised  to  25  per  cent  and  the  second  to  15  i)er  cent.  Tlie  addi- 
tion already  noted  of  five  million  francs  to  the  annual  appropriation  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  change  in  the  percentages.  The 
increase  provided  for  the  retirement  of  a  large  number  of  aged  or  infirm  teachers 
and  the  augmentation  of  salaries  as  require<l  by  the  readjustment  of  the  positions. 

In  the  public  discussion  of  the  salaries  emi>hasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  addi- 
tional emoluments  which  t<?achers  receive  from  the  individual  communes. 

Every  commune  must  provide  a  lodging  for  the  teacher  or  its  money  equivalent, 
and  a  commune  may  increase  the  salary.  Outside  of  the  large  cities,  however, 
the  local  increase  of  salaries  is  seldom  granted  without  the  recjuirement  of  other 
teaching.  <« 

The  rural  teacher  is  expected  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  mayor  of  his  commune, 
whose  office  is  generally  on  the  school  premises.  For  this  service  he  may,  and 
often  does,  receive  comi)ensation. 

Once  appointed  titulaire  the  primary-school  teacher  has  practically  a  life  t^^iiure 
of  his  position,  as  he  can  only  be  removed  for  immorality  or  incompetence.  As 
members  of  the  civil  service  teachers  are  carried  on  the  pc»nsion  list  and  may 
demand  their  retirement  at  55  years  of  age  if  they  have  twenty-five  years'  service 
to  their  credit.  The  years  passed  in  the  normal  school  after  the  student  reaches 
20  years  of  age  count  toward  the  pension.  The  rate  of  pension  is  based  on  the 
average  of  the  teacher's  siilary  for  the  last  six  years.  For  twenty -five  years'  serv- 
ice the  pension  is  reckoned  at  50  per  cent  of  the  average,  with  one-fiftieth  for 
every  year's  extra  service.  The  pension  can  not  be  lower  than  600  francs  (§120) 
per  annum  for  men  and  500  francs  ($100)  for  women.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  annual  appropriations  for  pensions  have  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  block  in 
promotions. 

To  complete  the  view  of  the  nominal  advantages  offered  by  the  teaching  career, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  required  term  of  military  service  (three  years)  is 
reduced  to  one  year  for  teachers.  Until  recently  teachers  were  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  sons  of  rich  i)easants,  it  is  said,  often  entered  the  normal 
school  to  escai)e  military  service;  but  zealous  teachers  complained  of  a  privilege 
which  seemeil  to  put  a  stamp  of  effeminacy  ujion  their  profession  and  which  also 
drew  to  it  men  having  no  real  interest  in  the  work.    The  one  y«ar*s  service  was 

a  Tho  only  obligatory  expenses  in  respect  to  public  schools  now  left  to  the  commnnes  besides 
the  residence  for  tho  teacher  are:  Provision  of  site  and  school  building?;  school  furniture  and 
equipments;  heating  and  lighting  school  premises;  wages  of  the  maid  employed  to  attend  to  Uio 
children  in  the  infant  sch<x)l  <  if  there  bo  one),  and  of  the  caretaker  of  the  primary  school  (the 
latter  seldom  provided  in  small  communes). 
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accorded  in  re8i)onse  to  this  spirit  of  patriotic  and  professional  pride,  but  it  lias 
not  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  the  gi'eat  body  of  those  affected  wonld  as  lief 
serve  the  full  three  years  as  to  be  marked  off  from  their  comrades  by  a  term  of 
one  year. 

An  additional  privilege  accorde<l  to  primary  teachers  is  that  of  free  tuition  for 
their  sons  in  the  national  lycees  and  communal  colleges  (law  of  1900)  and  they 
have  the  right  to  travel  by  rail  at  half  the  regular  fare. 

In  this  summary  of  the  conditions  affecting  teachers,  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  directors  of  primary  schools  or  to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  primary 
Bcrhools.  Tlie  former  receive  an  additional  sum  of  §40  i>er  annum  if  in  charge  of 
a  si'hool  of  three  or  four  classes  and  of  $8<)  for  a  schotil  of  more  than  four  classes. 
Teachers  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  like  those  of  the  elementary  grades,  are 
divided  into  five  classes — promotion  from  one  class  to  the  next  higher  being  regu- 
lated as  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  teachers.  The  high-school  teachers  receive 
better  salaries,  the  scale  lising  from  1,800  francs  ($360)  to  2,800  francs  (§500). 

The  position  of  these  higher-grade  teachers  is  distinctly  better  than  that  of  the 
lower  griwle,  and  tho  question  of  raising  their  salaries  is  agitated  as  a  measure  of 
public  advantage  rather  than  of  i)er8onal  necessity. 

It  remains  now  to  present,  briefly,  the  actual  condition  of  the  French  primary 
teacher  as  disclosed  by  the  recent  investigation. 

Replies  to  the  inquiry  issued  by  the  Manuel  General  were  received  from  3,473 
teachers  (men  only),  about  7  i)er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  men«  employed  in 
the  public  sch<x»ls.  They  were  located  in  2,924  different  communes,  or  8  x>er  cent 
of  the  total  nmnl)er. 

Tlie  chief  particulars  elicited  are  summarized  in  the  following  tables.  The 
first  and  second  tables  relate  to  the  professional  and  civil  status  of  the  teachers 
resix^nding: 

Professional  sii^ation  of  the  teachers  responding. 


Total. 

Number  of  years  of  service. 

Over 
3:). 

Class  of  tea<;hors. 

Oto4. 

5  to  9. 

10  to  14.  15to:0. 

20t<j24.  2:>to30 

i 

Un- 
known. 

First  <'lasa    

07 

847 

1,071 

809 

4<16 

10 

3,472 

1 

3  '         18 

8  1          80 
4(W  1        311 

.50 

170 

4 

1 

Se<'ond  class 

1 

5 

Third  class 



52 

12 

Fourth  class   

i«" 

2:38 

1 

2'» 

m 

%i          7W2 

488  ;      att 
i»  

13 

Fifth  claj:B 

9 

Statjriairiis  (prolwitionersj 
Unknown 

11 



10 

2.'>4 

407 

1 

000          870 

1 

050          4f>7 

Total 

2?A 

GO 

Civil  state  of  teachers  respondimj. 


Cla.Ks  of  teachers. 

Total. 

Number  married  or  widowed  and  having  a  num- 
ber of  children  under  13  years  of  ago,  equal  U>— 

Un- 
mar- 
ried. 

Un- 

0. 

1.         2. 

1 

3.          4.     1     5. 

Oatfd  ;     Un- 
over.    known. 

known. 

Fir?t  cli.s'^ 

(57 

2KJ 

847 

1.071 

4<!5 
10 

51 

1.1 

4 

29 
1«1 

:k8 
i:*) 

13 

1    

9          5 
7«        47 
14S        5,3 
:«        9 

2  1 

1 
2 

Se<'oii<i  f'la^s 

151        02 
270  ;    2:» 
i:«  1   :{24 

107       2\U 

:i9      ;« 

1 

4 

16 
44 

\m 

316 

Third  class  

19            12 
31             7 

2 

Fourth  class 

2 

Fifth  cliiss 

3    7 

Sta^iair«'s 

1 



Unknown 

"*;. J : 

10 

■ 

1        

Total 

3,472 

817 

U50  1    605 

»»       115 

1 

50  1         20 

i 

10 

519 

13 

"  As  only  107  women  teiichers  i-esponded  to  the  inquiry  they  wore  not  considered  in  the  final 
summary. 
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From  the  first  of  the  above  tables  it  apiK^trs  that  while  the  ^eator  i)art  of  the 
sta^aires  represented  in  the  replies  connt  less  than  five  yearjL '  servi<x%  a  consid- 
erable number — nearly  30  i>er  cent— exceed  the  five  years,  or  the  nonnal  jwriod  for 
promotion;  the  majority  of  teachers  in  the  fifth  class  count  lx5tween  ten  and  four- 
teen yt-ars  of  service;  the  majority  in  tho  fourth  class  count  between  fifteen  and 
nineteen  years'  service,  and  tho  majority  in  the  third  class  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years.  A  very  small  i)ro]X)rtion  of  those  in  the  secx>nd  class  and  first  class 
have  had  less  than  twenty-five  years'  service.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  a  French 
teacher  must  work  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  l)efore  he  reaches  the  modest  annual 
salary  of  S;«>0. 

With  respet't  to  the  swond  of  tho  above  tables,  the  rei^rter  notes  tliat  the  pro- 
portion of  unmarried  teachers — 10  per  cent  of  the  number  considered — is  below  the 
proi>ortion  of  the  unmarrie<l  in  the  population  as  a  whole,  viz,  22  ix^r  cent. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  of  greatest  general  interest  relate  to  the  incomes  of 
ti'achers. 

The  inquiry  with  respect  to  incximes  si)ecified  the  following  sources:  (1)  Profes- 
sional, comprising  all  the  receipts  pertaining  to  the  position  held  b}' the  individual 
teacher;  (2)  supplementary,  comprising  receipts  for  extra  services,  i.  e.,  teaching 
in  evening  classes,  clerical  work,  etc. ;  (JJ)  salary  of  wife  or  other  sources  of  family 
income. 

The  following  table  i)resents  a  summarized  view  of  incomes  from  all  the  sources 
named  above  under  two  classifications:  First,  classification  by  communes;  second, 
classification  by  gi-ade  of  teachers. 

Suiumary  of  teachers'  incoines. 


Nnnib;>r  of  tr'ft<'lKi*s  receiving— 


Cla.ss<».s  of  communes. 


I    Total    I 
number  I 

I       <*^       I 
tea^'hers. 


I 


CommunoB  of  0  to  r>f  K)  inhabitants 

Communes  of  5(M  to  1,<IU0  inhabitants 

Communes  of  }M^)l  to  JJ.IHIO  inhabitant's 

Communes  of  :J,(mH  ( o  :M)iH)  inhabitants 

Communes  of  HMiil  to  4.(NX)  inhabitants 

Communes  of  4,CliU  to  2i>,0(«)  inhabitants 

Oommuntw  of  30,(liH  to  50,(MM)  inhabitants . . 
Communes  of  more  than  aO,UUO  inhabitants. 

ToUl 


2.210 
511 
wr> 
i:« 
73 
142 
:w 
w 


J        3.4«2 


Move 

than 

3.1X1) 

fruncs 

($«()(»). 

irvS 

.51 
41 

11 

13 
21 

K 
14 


J.VR)1  to    1,501  to    1.2«a  to 


3,1  KK) 
francs 
<S4<K)  to 

r,7i  ! 
\H 
ss  ' 

M  ■ 
IS 
'M  ; 

1« 
5il  I 


2.('0U 

francs  ' 

(S:«H)to, 

$4U)».   ' 

8:U  I 
li»l  ■ 
51  I 

15  I 

10  I 

1^1 


1,203 


1.5*10  fi-ancs 
fi-ancs  .  (S240> 
iS.JJ'»to      and 

$:«50).  I     less. 


53  ! 

55  i 


j»9 
70 


;»2  I     1.070  !     i.07«  I 


19 

3« 

3 

3 

9 

1 

545 

450 

Classes  of  teachers. 


First  class . . 
Se<«onfl  class 
Thini  cl.-iss . 
Fourth  <;lass 
Fifth  «las8.. 
Stagiaires.. 

Total  . 


Total. 

W7 
i,(r7i 

S(W 

Number  of 

More     2,<R)l  to 
than        3,000 
:i,000    ,  fmncs 
francs    ($400  to 
(*«iOl.  1    $»«»,. 

70 ,       \m 

i:<7           374 

m           21)7 

10          m 

i           11 

teachers  receiving— 

1..-.01  to 

2,<W) 

francs 

<S:W>to 

$400). 

1,201  to 

1..5:iO 
frantrs 
^$240  to 

*:«)).  1 

1.200 
francs 

and 
leas. 

27 

4«1 

215 

24 

i 

4  > 

23:1  ! 

70  ' 

4 

300 

3. 4te 

312  i      l.(»70 

1 

1,07» 

-! 

450 

Communes  nt>t  rei)orting.lO. 
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Attentiou  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  small  cominnnes  were  more  largely  rep- 
resented in  the  replit.»s  tjian  the  larj^er  ones.  The  proportion  of  each  class  of  com- 
mimes  responding  to  the  total  number  of  the  class  was  as  follows: 


Class  of  commanos. 


i    Per  cont 
irespondingr. 


Oto  TifK)  inhahitants 

51)1  to  1,()00  inhabitants 

1,0()1  to  2,()00  inhabitants ! 

2.«)(H  to  3,001)  inhabitants I 

3.<X)1  to  4.(.M)0  inhabitants I 

4,<)ni  t«  a),(M)  inhabitants 

Abovo  2U,U00  inhabitants 


I 


60 

27.6 

16 
H.7 
1.5 
2 
.8 


The  two  following  tables  relate  to  incomes  for  strictly  professional  service. 
The  first  of  these  shows  the  proportion  of  teachers  in  each  class  receiving  stated 
incomes;  the  second  table  shows  the  amount  of  income  received  by  si^cified  "per- 
centage  of  teachers  in  each  class. 

Incomes  fr&m  jirofiissional  sources  only,  including  salary,  allowance  for  housCy 

pay  for  extra  teaching. 


Classes  of 
tt.»jMjhers. 


Number 

of  replies 

from  each 

class. 


First  class 

S<.M"on(l  class 

Third  (^laFS 

Fourth  clare 

Fifth  class 

Stagiairos 

Total 


67 

847 

1,071 

Mitt 

405 


3,4(a 


1,201)  francs 

($240)  or 

less. 


1.201  to 

l,500franci 

($240  to 

$:«)0). 


0.2 
43 
90 


1,501  to    I     l,8r)lto         2.001  to    LKnif..*r»^ 

1 ,800  francs  2,(ir)0  f  rancsl2.r)00  trAJK^^-^K^F^^^ 

($300  to    I     i&mto        ($400  to    l'*^*i5°^ 

$a«).         1*00).         $500).     '     "'"*' 


W) 
44 

8.4 


3 

7a 

15 

11 

1.2 


61      1 

14 

2.8  I 


5^) 
35 

8 


50 
11 

2 

0.3 


21 


37 


:t> 


2  A 


Different  incomes  from  prof esaional  services  by  cla4sses. 


I 


Class  of  incomes. 


.  Num- 
I  berof 
jreplies. 


1.200  franco  ( $240)  and  less 

1.201  to  1,500  francs  <  $240  to  $:*»0) . 
1.5IU  to  1,800  francs  ($:jOO  to  $:*50) . 
1.801  to  2.000  francs  ($:«)  to  $400) . 
2.(VH  to  2,5(»)  francs  <$400  to  $300) . 
2,501  francs  ($500;  and  over 


Total. 


Percentage  of  each  class  of  incomes  rty*eivod  by- 
First-    I  Second-  ;  Third-     Fourth-  I    Fifth-     a*.,!,,- 
class     I     class     I     class         class     !     class     I    J^-^ 
teachers,  teachers,  teachers.  tea<;hers.  teachers. 


i 

i 

1 

7U! 

I 

1 

i 

0.3 

1,30)  '... 

2 
70 
40 
31 
22 

«7 

878  ;... 

301  ;... 

217  1 
83  1 

40| 

0.9  ' 
45 
42   . 

:«  1 

18 

10 
P.O 
3.0 

3.4C2  ... 

1 

1 

1 

48 

51 

28 

2.7 

10 

18 

5   . 

!     1.4  . 

T 


From  the  first  of  the  two  tables  immeiliately  preceding  it  appears  that  the 
income  from  professional  work  (regular  and  acc-essory)  does  not  excce<l  1,200 
francs  ($340)  for  21  ijof  cent  of  the  teachers  responding;  1,500  francs  ($:^00)  for  5S 
l>ercont;  1,8(M)  francs  (8:360)  for  KJ  percent;  2,000  francs  ($400)  for  92  per  cent; 
only  C  i)er  cent  receive  an  income  between  2.000  francs  ($400)  and  2,500  francs 
(SoOO),  and  only  2  per  cent  an  income  above  2,500  francs  ($500).  Further,  it  is 
seen  that  after  many  years  of  service  the  French  teacher  must  still  remain  at  a 
very  low  salary.  For  instance,  of  the  teachers  of  the  fifth  cla.s8,  who  have  had  at 
the  least  four  or  five  years  of  service  and  more  often  ten  c»r  fifteen  years,  it  is 
found  tliat  ST  per  (;(ait  have  incomes  not  exceeding  1,500  francs  ($800):  of  teachers 
in  the  third  class  who  connt  as  a  rule  from  twenty  to  thirty  years'  service,  73  i)er 
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cent  have  not  obtaineil  more  than  1,800  francs  (8i^60),  while  only  10  per  cent  of 
this  class  exceeil  2,000  francs  ($400). 

The  last  table  shows  that  great  inequalities  of  income  are  found  among  teachets 
in  the  same  class,  and  also  that  the  sanie  rate  of  income  may  l)e  obtained  by  teach- 
ers in  different  claFses.  Tlieso  inequalities  arise  from  the  varying  opportunities 
for  extra  teaching  outside  of  iho  regular  sch<.K)l  duties. 

But  a  statement  of  in<;omes  does  not  of  itself  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  teachers.  A  more  important  consideration  is  that  of  the  rela- 
tion of  tlie  income  to  the  supply  of  the  nece.-sary  demands  of  life.  This  can  only 
Ik?  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  expenditures,  which  are  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  tables  of  which  only  the  summary  is  here  reproduced. 

.1)1  aual  ea'jK'iulifujrs. 


I  Num- 
'  bor  of  ; 
ClaJi*iifl«'ati<)n  of    |  teach-    tt^„4j^ 
iihTouic:^.  ■  ors  re-    """-^  • 

I)ort-  I 


Food. 


Hvat 
and 
Ught. 


Cloth- 
ing. 


General 
houao- 
I    hold. 


In-nur- 
aa<*e 
and 

saving, 


I 

,  Othrr 
I  expend- 
itures. 

i 


TotaL 


Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francg, 

8.Ut)()  francs  (S^XX)) 

and  irion* 

r/,7 

225 

i.53r) 

150 

510 

r^i 

447 

250 

8.685 

2,UK)toH.()fH)franf8 

(:tU)^)to^m) 

1.144 

115 

1,10:? 

124 

37:j 

250 

228 

182 

2,405 

l,ri<R)  to  ^^,('(H)  francs 

<^mi^j^n)) 

1,IK5 

114 

888 

105 

287 

112 

121 

130 

1,757 

I,ai0t>l,5!n  francs 

(S2«)toiA)0) 

488 

Ki 

732 

77 

Zi'y 

44 

78 

125 

1,376 

l,a)()  tranL-a  (§250) 

and  loss 

Jft« 

57 

5:« 

43 

181 

11 

61 

117 

1,066 

Total 

8,410 

125 

971 

105 

329 

180 

178 

15S 

2.0Q6 

The  condition  of  the  teacliors  is  also  shown  to  Ixj  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  other 
employees  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  civil  s<Tvice,  as  will  lie  seen  by  the  following 
comparative  statistics  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  connection  with  a 
summarized  report  of  the  investigation  here  reviewed. 


Salaries  of  teachers  covipared  with  those  of  other  civil  employees. 

TEACHERS. 
[Age  at  entrance  iut-o  the  service,  20  years.] 


Class. 


Salaries  (i>er  year). 


Year«  spent  in    !  — 
each  ht:ige.        I 


Men. 


Women. 


I  Francs. 


BtagiuireB Indeterminate. .. 

Fifth  class do 

Fourth  cla8s I do 

Third  <'la.*« do 

8f»cond  cbusH I do 

Firbtchias ' do 


I 


000  , 
l.fKlO 
1,200 
1.500  I 
l.WK)  I 

2,000 ; 


Uniteil 

United 

'    States 

Frant^ 

Stnt^s 

i  euuiva- 
'     lent. 

equiva- 
lent. 

1 

flOO 

$19) 

200 

1,0(K) 

»« 

240 

1,200 

£40 

:*x) 

1.400 

280 

1        '.m 

1.500 

900 

i        ^^^ 

1,000 

820 
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Salai'lcs  of  teachers  compared  with  those  of  other  civil  employees — Continued. 

EMPLOYEES  IN  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

[Age  at  entrance,  18  years.] 


Classes. 


Salaries  ( per  year) . 


Maximum  rlnro- 

tion  in  each 

stafce. 


St apifti rcR «  mon th.*^ 

Seventh  class 15  months 

Sixth  clas.s 13 years,  7  months. 

Fifth  cla.ss " do 

Fourth  ('la.sd I do 

Third  class I do 

Second  <-lass ' do 

First  class z do 


Fi'ancs. 


i,a(X) 
urn 

1,S(I0 
2,100 
2,HX) 

3,euo 


United 
States 

€<iuivtt- 
frnt. 


$10 
}>40 
3U0 
300 
420 
4^ 
540 
730 


"Per  month. 

EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  TAX  OFFICE. 

[Age  at  entrance,  18  years.] 


Supr^muraeraries 20  to  24  months  . 

Clerks:  •  ! 

Fourth '  2}  years 

Third I  4i  years 

Second |  10  years 

First do 

Receivei*s:  I 

Thu-d ' 

Second 

First 


a  50 

1,500 
1,700 
2,000 
2,400 

2,700 

3,300 


$10 

300 
340 
4fK) 
480 

540 
ftOO 
660 


«  Per  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  salaries  of  French  teachers  tabulated  above 
with  the  following  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England. 

Average  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  for  1000, 


United  States , 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division" 
South  Central  Division". 
North  Centi*al  Division  . 
Western  Division , 


Men. 

Women. 

$282.02 

513.  «7 

.       165.87 

aw.  32 

389.62 
448.99 

370.77 

158.98 

165.45 

306.52 

373.89 

"  The  figures  for  the  two  Southern  divisions  do  not  adequately  represent  the  professional 
incomes  r»f  tea<rhors  in  the  Southern  States, as  in  some  of  theso  States  it  ii  a  common  practice 
for  the  patrons  of  a  school  t>  contribute  to  increa.se  the  salary  of  tlio  t*3acher  received  from 
public  funds,  or  to  engage  him  to  conduct  his  s<:hcK)l  as  a  private  school  after  the  public  term 
has  expii-ed. 

Average  annual  salaries  of  certificated  teachf*rs  in  England  for  JS99. 


Grade. 

1 
Men.     ■  Women. 

Pnncipals 

$720             $470 

Assistants 

510               380 
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The  facts  presented  in  the  alK>vc  tiiblos  show  conclusively  the  inadequacy  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  their  inferiority  to  those  of  other  employees  of  the  Grovcm- 
luoiit.  The  letters  ivccouipanying  the  tabulated  details  imi)art  to  them  a  i)ersonal 
ami,  at  times,  pathetic  interest.  Their  general  character  is  shown  by  the  foUow- 
iir.C  cit4itions  from  two  letters  included  in  the  number  selected  out  of  the  collec- 
tion by  M.  Buisson  to  bo  submitted  before  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies.  A  teacher 
in  the  Department  of  Eure  (noi-them  France)  concludes  his  statement  as  follows: 

For  myself  I  have  no  longer  cause  for  complaint.  Tliere  are  now  two  of  us 
earning  and,  thanks  to  the  good  health  of  both,  we  are  hox)eful.  But  can  I  for- 
get the  condition  in  which  I  lived  for  many  years?  *  »  *  I  had  been  forc-etl  to 
contract  a  debt  of  500  francs  (of  which  200  were  for  doctor  and  medicines), 
although  I  worked  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  daily.  I  could  not  afford  to 
join  one  of  the  mutual  aid  assochitions.  If  I  had  sought  a  better  ix>sition,  this 
would  have  necessitated  moving — an  expense  which  was  beyond  me. 

I  ('ondude  (1)  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  man  from  20  to  25  years  of  age 
to  make  both  ends  meet  with  900  francs  ($180)  a  year:  (2)  It  is  impossible  for  a 
married  man  from  25  to  30  years  of  age  to  live  on  1.000  ($200)  a  year;  (3)  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  man  35  years  of  age,  the  father  of  a  family,  to  support  his  wife 
and  children  on  1,200  francs  ($2-10)  a  year. 

A  second  teacher  contrasts  the  condition  of  persons  in  his  calling  with  that  of 
other  civil  employees,  as  follows: 

In  1S90  one  of  my  pupils  in  the  continuation  class  presented  himself,  in  July,  at 
the  examhiation  for  a  teach(;r'8  diploma  (brevet);  he  failed  in  the  second  part  of 
the  examination:  fortunately,  he  gainetl  admission  to  a  normal  school,  and  in  Octo 
bor  tried  again  for  the  diploma,  but  failed  in  orthography.  He  was  at  the  time 
18  years  of  age  and  of  average  intelligence.  In  November  he  passed  the  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  the  iK)stal  service  and  in  the  following  May  received  an 
appointment  in  Paris.  He  passed  two  months  in  learning  telegraphy  at  a  salary  of 
50  franco  a  month,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  a  traveling  sub- 
stitute clerk.  Ho  wrote  to  his  parents  that  ho  was  receiving  120  francs  a  month 
and  sliouhl  need  no  further  assistance.  The  first  of  Octol)er  following  his  iX)sition 
was  still  further  improved ,  as  he  was  made  full  traveling  clerk .  Taking  advantage 
of  Ejkster  holiday  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  family  and  friends.  In  talking  with  nie 
lie  said  (I  use  almast  his  own  words),  *'  I  am  glad  indeed  that  I  failed  to  get  the 
brevet.  I  am  traveling  clerk;  the  journeys  are  wearisome,  but  we  have  plenty  of 
time  to  rcist.  I  receive  IHO  francs  ($36)  a  month  with  transportation.  I  can  pro- 
vide for  myself  without  help  from  my  relatives." 

He  met  his  old  comrades  and  talked  freely  with  them,  and  as  a  result  two  pupils 
whom  I  was  preimring  for  the  normal  school  have  changed  their  minds.  They 
are  going  into  the  postal  service. 

Second  example: 

In  the  village  is  a  family  of  4  children,  3  sons  and  a  daughter,  whose  father  is  a 
miner.  Thanks  to  the  continuation  class,  the  two  elder  sons  became  teachers,  after 
an  excellent  training  in  the  normal  school  and  the  i)osscM5sion  of  the  higher  diploma 
(brevet  snperieur).  Tlie  youngest  son  presented  himself  at  the  same  time  for 
admission  to  the  postal  service  and  to  the  normal  school.  Ho  was  accepted  for 
both  and  choso  the  postal  service.  He  is  inferior  to  his  brothers,  naturally,  as  he 
has  not  had  the  normal  school  course;  however,  he  has  a  better  career.  It  is  easy 
P>  scH)  why.  Ho  passed  his  term  of  military  service  in  Africa,  and  was  al^le  to 
provide  for  himself  without  calling  for  aid  from  his  i)f.H>ple.  He  secured  an 
apiwintment  in  the  postal  service  of  Algiers  and  reached  a  salary  relatively  large. 
His  father  said  to  me  one  day,  "The  youngest  is  the  (/no  who  has  snccc^ed  Ix'st: 
ho  gi'ts  the  most  money;  he  lives  most  at  his  ease."  "Yes."  I  replied,  "but  he 
cost  you  a  great  deal  while  he  was  awaiting  his  appointment  (sumumerariat).*' 
"  Yi)U  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  the  father,  "  he  cost  mo  loss  during  that  time  than 
the  others  while  they  were  in  the  normal  school. "  These  examples  are  conclusive 
and  show  why  the  normal  schools  are  no  longer  filled. 

The  writer  continues: 

The  (condition  of  the  directors  in  some  exceptional  schools  is  very  satisfactory, 
but  the  gre,;it  lx)dy  of  the  teachers  can  not  i)(>ssil>ly  live  on  the  salary  allowed. 
If  ii  man  marries  a  woman  who  is  also  engaged  in  the  work,  the  double  salary 
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may  suflfice  for  their  noc^ssitios,  otherwise  the  prospecit  is  hopeless  indeed.  I  speak 
from  experience.  For  six  years— from  my  twenty-third  to  my  twenty-ninth  year — 
I  was  i)riu'oipal  of  a  school  of  two  classes  in  the  chief  town  of  the  canton.  Near  me 
lived  a  road  i^urveyor  of  my  own  age,  who  had  faile<l  in  the  examination  for  the 
brovot,  but  who  earned  2,100  francs  a  year;  a  receiver  of  taxes,  whose  inferiority 
was  well  kno^vn,  ])ut  who  reached  a  salary  of  3,000  francs,  and  other  functionaries 
who  esteemed  me  because  of  my  sui>erior  knowledge,  but  who  pitied  mo  for  my 
I)osition. 

Among  my  assistants  there  was  one,  a  married  man,  having  one  child  3  years  old, 
who  had  obtained  botli  the  superior  diploma  and  the  certificate  of  pedagogic 
caixicity;  at  31  years  of  ago  he  was  receiving  only  1,000  francs  ($200);  a  second, 
also  a  marned  man  with  an  infant  child,  possessed  the  superior  diploma  and 
qualified  for  the  certificate  of  capacity  which  constitutes  one  a  full  teai'her, 
and  receives  the  same  sum;  a  third  assistant,  also  in  receipt  of  1,000  francs,  has  a 
wife  who  is  a  teacher,  and  their  combined  salaries  enable  them  to  live  more 
comfortably. 

The  alwve  citations  bear  out  the  impressions  exi^ressed  by  M.  Buisson  in  his 
review  of  the  whole  correspondence: 

In  these  letters  [he  says]  there  is  much  to  encourage  and  console  those  who  have 
had  faith  in  secular  education  and  lay  teachers.  The  tone  is  dignified  even  when 
complaint  is  uttered.  They  express  confidence  in  the  force  of  public  opinion  and 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  Republic  will  do  what  is  necessary  and  do  it  quickly. 
This  manner  of  setting  forth  the  truth  and  claiming  what  is  morally  due  is  vastly 
superior  at  once  to  that  resignation  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  chief  vir- 
tue of  the  x)oor  and  to  that  violent  language  in  which  the  disc^ontented  so  often  in- 
dulge. To-day  our  teachers  indulge  neither  resignation  nor  revolt.  ITiey  are  as 
far  from  gloomy,  paralyzing  hopelessness  as  from  the  angry  passion  which  gives 
one  over  to  rancor  and  hate.  They  know  their  rights,  and  they  maintiiin  them. 
They  expliiin  their  situation  freely,  but  they  do  not  forget  what  the  school  work 
of  the  third  Republic  signifies.  They  simply  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  complete 
it,  to  guarantee  it  against  every  disaster,  and  that  after  millions  have  l)een  expended 
on  the  schools  it  must  be  possible  to  exi)end  a  few  hundred  thousand  in  order  that 
the  teacher  should  be  materially  what  everyone  knows  ho  ought  to  be. 

The  letters  frequently  include  propositions  of  law  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils 
described.  None  of  these  have  been  considered  here,  as  they  are  of  interest  chiefly 
to  tlie  officials  whose  business  it  is  to  draft  a  bill.  The  inquiry  so  ably  conducted 
has  created  a  profound  impression.  Even  in  the  public  press  the  situation  dis- 
closed is  discussed  as  a  '*  national  i)eril."  As  already  indicated,  it  has  resulted  in 
immediate  efforts  at  temporary  relief,  pending  legislation  which  will  radically 
improve  the  financial  status  of  teachers. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EDUC^ATIOX  OF  THE  WILL. 

CLOSING    LECTURE  OF    THE    COURSE    IN    PEDAGOGY  DELIVERED   AT   THE   SORBONNE 
JUNE  22,  1899,  BY  F.  BUl&SON,  PROFF.SSOR   AT  THE  SORBONNE. 

Ladifs  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not  customary  to  write  a  closing  lecture,  and  I 
only  decided  to  prejmre  the  present  one  in  resjwnse  to  a  request  made  by  some  of 
you  who  wished,  as  they  told  me,  to  preserve  a  kind  of  memento  of  the  principal 
ideas  whi(*h  we  have  been  considering  in  the  present  course,  and  of  the  pedagog- 
ical instruction  which  can  be  derived  from  them.  I  will  endeavor  to  afford  you 
some  satisfaction  in  this  respect  without  attempting  to  disguise  from  myself  that 
such  a  summary  as  I  am  compelled  to  give  will  be  necessarily  abrupt  and  dry. 
All  that  gives  animation  to  instruction  will  have  disapi)eared,  and  only  the  skele- 
ton will  remain. 

The  course  for  this  school  year  (1898-99)  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
will. 

What  is  the  will?  This  was  our  first  question,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  flatter 
myself  that  we  found  a  final  answer  to  it,  even  from  the  special  jwint  of  view  of 
education.    At  any  rato  we  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  two  widely  diffused  errors. 


In  the  first  place,  we  labored  to  combat  an  abuse  of  the  old  psychological  termin- 
ology, which  makes  the  will  a  '*  faculty  "  in  the  narrow  and  rigid  sense  to  which  the 
word  is  confined  by  the  school  of  Cousin.  **  The  fundamcnt^il  and  gross  error,"  as 
M.  Hanuequiii  ^  lx)ldly  says,  *'  which  has  pnxluced  a  conception  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  immtal  faculties  most  radically  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  science,  and  which 
is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  psychology,"  is  that  instead  of 
applying  to  that  doctrine  the  methtxl  of  induction  which  connects  one  fact  to 
another,  all  research  is  dispenscnl  with  by  referring  all  facts  directly  to  an 
Jissume«l  cause  which  is  itself  found  to  bo  only  a  word.  How  do  we  explain  a 
phenomenon  ia  any  of  the  sciences  of  observation?  By  demcmstrating  exx)eri- 
mentally  that  it  always  follows  certain  other  phenomena  and  varies  with  them. 
"The  cause  of  the  tone  of  a  tuning  fork  is  the  motion  of  its  branches  and  tho 
vibratory  motion  which  it  communicati's  to  the  air.  The  cause  of  the  radianc-o 
of  hot  bodies,  i.e.,  of  tho  phoiioniona  of  light,  is  the  undulations  of  the  ether.  The 
cause  of  the  oxi)losion  of  powder  is  its  (.'honiical  energy,  i.  e.,  the  molecular  move- 
ments of  its  chemical  constituents,  which  iKH^ome  movements  of  translation  under 
tho  influ<mce  of  the  s^iark.  Tho  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  found  in 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  these  contractions  being  themselves 
conditioned  by  t  he  decomixKsitions  and  undulations  of  the  nervous  matter.  Every- 
where the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  phenomena  which  precxnle  it, 
never  iu  (x:cult  forces  such  iis  the  sonoriftc  force,  the  caloric,  exx)losivo.  or  circu- 
liit5>ry  forco.  or  the  light  force."  On  the  other  hand,  in  psychology, as  we  learned 
it  at  college,  there  Vv'as  a  yielding  to  the  ancient  temptation  to  explain  everything 
by  some  word  which  in  reality  explains  nothing.     Tho  same  answer  which  was 
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pivrn  in  response  to  the  qnestiou,  Why  d<)es  opium  produce  sleep?  Because  it 
I>  >ss'^sse8  flop^rific  qualities,  was  reiKjated  evorlnstingly;  aud  when  we  were  asked, 
"Why  do  wo  think?  the  answer  was,  Btruuse  we  have  a  thinking  faculty.  We 
will.  Iwcause  wt^  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  willing:  we  feel,  becanse  "wre 
have  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  so  on. 

To  realize  an  abstraction,  to  take  a  genenil  term  which  embraces  a  certain 
iiuinber  of  fa<'ts  as  the  explanation  of  those  facts,  has  always  l:»een  and  is  still 
the  natural  and  almost  irresistible  tendency  of  the  human  mind.  Let  us  try  to 
r»'si>t  this  t«'ndenry.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  is  the  name  of  a  faculty  only  a 
liib:'l  for  designating  a  whole  gr<mp  of  facts  under  a  single  term,  but  it  is  a  label 
whij-h  i>n'.sents  those  facts  as  if  they  were  isolated  and  distinct,  while  nature 
never  isolat^>s  or  distinguishes  them  fully.  In  reality,  in  life,  always  and  every- 
where, the  psycliical  a<t  is  complex.  There  is  no  sensiitiou  as  such,  pare  and 
tdmple.  %\'ithout  some  admixture  of  intelligence  and  will:  neither  is  there  a  volnn- 
ti;i-y  act  or  an  act  of  the  intelligcnice  which  is  wholly  indei>eiident  of  pleasure  or 
pjiin. 

T« »  represt-nt  th(»  will  as  a  sikh-L'iI  ik>  wer  of  the  mind,  ojiposed  to  sensation  on  the 
one  liand  and  t">  intelligence  on  the  otlier,  is  at  once  to  coudensf*  and  simplify 
v/rongfully  fatts  which  the  laws  of  logic  may  comind  us  to  look  at  separately,  but 
v»'hich  are  only  the  diverse  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  a(rt.  Indeed,  it  is  only  for 
the  siike  of  analysis  that  we  distinguish  these  inseparable  i)henomena  in  order 
to  discern  th(?m  more  clearly,  and  diWde  them  in  order  to  particuhirize  each. 
Nothing  would  be  more  legitimate  than  for  us  to  try  to  follow  each  of  the 
vital  ])henomenji  of  the  mind — the  wUl,  for  example — through  its  own  develop- 
ment., disregarding  all  the  rest,  as  if  it  were  like  a  single  straight  line,  autonomons 
and  iiideiK?n(lent.  and  as  if  it  had  never  lia<l  anything  in  common  with  the  phe- 
noine?i:i  of  representation  or  the  affectic^ns.  provided  that  in  doing  so  we  do  not 
becoiiH'  our  o\vii  drill's,  and,  after  having  artificially  di<"sr)«*iated  our  phenomena, 
forget  ti)  recr>mpos;^  them  if  we  \\'ish  to  recover  their  true  nature;  and,  jirovided 
also  that,  after  having  jilaced  as  it  were  one  of  the  innumerable  and  imjier- 
ccjUibh?  filaiJients  of  our  complex  i)syc]iical  life  imder  the  microst^oi>e,  we  do  not 
forgei  Ihat^  all  of  them  together  in  tlie  living  being  form  the  most  inextricable  net- 
work, and  that  tln' miracle  of  life  consii<ts  in  th.'ir  iiidissolublo  .solidarity,  their 
closi'  and  mutual  ijiterdeiK^ndence.  In  short,  after  using  language,  that  marvel- 
ou:,  i]»struj!i'7it  of  purely  logical  analysis,  let  us  re:jie7nb;.r  to  entt^r  again  into 
tin*  living  r.'ality  and  restoro  to  it  il  ^  ch:ira«'ter  as  the  riche^t  and  most  mysterious 
of  synthesv's.  Let  us  fre.^  ourselves  from  the  illusion  due  t)  words;  from  th;> 
suiH-rstition  tliat  words  must  represent  entities.  Let  us  observe  fact*  instead  of 
catiilo.fuing  terms.  Let  us  end  -a v or  to  discov<'r.  by  intros]x?ction  aiid  by  all  the 
other  me;nis  of  investigation,  direct  and  indirect,  nf>w  at.  <»ur  di.si>osal.  what  an  act 
of  the  v.ill  really  consists  <.»f,  what  it  i)resupiK)ses,  what  elements  of  sen.  m  lion  and 
representation  it  cont-iiins,  what  part  of  it  is  con;.cious  and  what  uncoust'ions. 
spontaneous  or  deliberate,  i>rimitiA'e  or  acquired,  how  much  it  owes  t<»  instinct,  to 
her'^lity,  to  i>ersoual  initiative,  to  habit,  and  to  impulse^.  In  a  word,  let  u^  face 
the  i)roblii:i  in  its  comi)lexity,and  nt>t  allow  our  curiosity  to  be  extiuguiahed  by  a 
tiK>  easy  answer  and  a  t«-?o  simjde  explanation. 

II. 

The  second  great  error  from  which  we  tried  to  free  ourselves  is  a  consequence 
of  the  first.  This  second  mistalvC  is  that  we  only  observ*-  the  will  in  its  i^rfect 
fetate.  at  the  summit  of  the  hierarchy  of  l>eiugs,  in  the  adult  man,  and  in  num 
himself  oidy  in  a  small  number  of  acts  which  cxunbiue  in  themselves  all  the  con- 
ditions f)f  the  p<*rfection  of  free  will. 

Doubtle.ss  it  is  in  thi>*  manifestation  that  we  are  to  seek  the  linished  type  of  will, 
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which  reaches  its  higliest  degree  in  what  Kiuit  would  define  as  moral  determina- 
tiim.  Bnt  this  pnre  act  of  pnre  spirit  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  living 
beings  as  a  sndden  jmiracle.  **For  the  eydntionist/'  says  M.  Ribot,  ''the  will 
can  only  be  tiie  supreme  form  of  activity,  ti»e  last  step  in  an  upward  movement 
which  i^resupposes  all  the  preceding  ones.'*  It  is  the  last  term  of  the  long  vital 
procession  which  begins  with  animal  life  and  continues  step  b^^  step  until  man  is 
reached,  and  which,  even  then,  goes  on  increasing  from  infancy  to  adult  age.  from 
the  savage  to  civilized  man,  from  the  common  man  to  the  man  of  genius. 

Below,  far  below  the  ideal  act  of  a  will  absolutely  free  and  disinterested  there 
is  revealed  a  whole  series  of  acts  already  voluntary,  oonscious  determinations, 
movements  due  to  an  intention  which  the  agent  alone  knows,  and  choice  which 
may  l>e  called  free  in  the  sense  at  least  that  the  chooser  judges  it  to  be  free.  The 
natural  history  of  the  will  precedes  its  psychology.  The  time  has  passed  when  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  word  to  admit  that  there  are  proofs  of  the 
existence  bf  the  will  in  animals  as  there  are  of  sensation  and  reasoning.  While 
recogiiiiang,  with  Maudsley,  that  "  the  will  certainly  appears  to  be  the  final  bloom 
in  which  nature  causes  the  most  marvelous  of  her  wonders  to  appear,"  we  must 
also  acknowledge  with  M.  Ribot  that  tlie  will  *'has  a  very  hum! tie  origin,"'  and 
that  the  first  form  under  which  it  apx>ears  in  the  world  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  tliat  proi)erty  of  living  matter  which  physiologists  caU  irritability. 

Ill  common  then,  with  Bain.'Wundt,  William  James,  and  Fouilloe  we  attempted 
to  disentangle  what  another  i)hilo8opher  has  called  **  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  will,''  and  to  follow  it  from  the  first  traces  of  api)etency,  from 
that  kind  of  vital  reflex  action  which,  gradually  becoming  associated  with  cm- 
Bcjnnsuess,  memory,  and  rudimentary  experience*,  l)ecomes  desire,  and  then  is 
fixfd  in  a  i)emianent  inclination,  to  the  point  at  which,  out  of  the  mass  of  natural 
inclinations,  one  general  direction  of  the  whole  is  distinguishable,  a  force  which, 
at  first  fei»ble  and  groping,  ends  by  becoming  the  free  and  rational  will.  This 
seiies  of  phases  in  the  evolution  of  the  will  is  reproduced  in  the  infant.  The  new- 
bom  child  is  alive,  but  his  life  only  manifests  itself  by  reflex  movements  which, 
day  by  day  and  wesk  by  week,  become  transformed  into  instinctive  movements 
and  then  into  those  which  are  manifestations  of  desires  which  the  child  feels. 
Tlio  impulse  to  act  is  at  first  entirely  organic,  but  comcH  to  ])e  accompanied  by 
sensaticms  and  rfactioii.?  which  })ecome  grjwlually  differentiated  and  distinct  until 
th:»  moment  when  clear  consciousness  is  attained  and  the  si)ecific  phenomenon  of 
hnniaiiity — languago-^apixjars. 

ThT^»s  v»'e  luivc  iK'come  accustome<l  to  regard  the  will  as  the  expansion  in  liunian- 
ity  of  what  Schopenhauer  csilled  ^''the  will-to-live,"  or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
most  complex  and  the  loftiest  form  of  life,  which  is  only  made  i>ossible  by  a  i)ow- 
orfnl  syiithosiH  of  instinct  and  intc^Uiprence,  of  activity  and  paK8i\-ity ,  of  spontaneity 
and  reflection,  of  a  multiplicity  of  impressions  and  a  unity  (if  law  granted  by 
rciison. 

If  these  ol)servations  do  not  enable  us  to  give  a  definition  of  the  will,  they  at 
least  lead  us  to  call  it,  as  M.  Ribot  docts.  **  a  resultant."  Tliey  also  help  us  to  fore- 
sei'  how  varied,  complex,  and  i)rogressive  the  education  of  the  will  must  l>t»  in  its 
turn,  and  how  much  more,  therefore,  the  will  merits  the  title  of  **  a  resultant." 

in. 

M.  Vacherot  used  to  say,  **  History  shows  us  in  large  characters  what  psyc^hol- 
ogy  ccrmpelri  us  to  decipher  in  traces  so  fine  and  delicate  that  we  can  hardly  discern 
them.''  So  we  turned  to  historj-  to  find  out  what  the  will  is.  And  histor>'— the 
liistory  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  human  institutions  and  socie- 
ties answered  us  by  a  kind  of  paradox.  To  take  a  most  striking  example,  we 
found  the  very  same  doctrine  which  Saint  Augustine  made  prevalent  in  the  first 
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years  of  Christianity — the  somber  doctriue  of  predestination  and  enslaved  will — 
reapiwarinK  in  the  dawn  of  ni(Hlern  times.  *'  No,"  said  Luther,  **  I  am  not  fr«9. 
Free  will  i«  an  empty  word.  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  even  if  God  Himself 
were  to  offer  me  free  will  as  a  gift  I  should  refuse  it.'*  **  No,*'  said  Calvin,  trans- 
lating the  same  sentiment  into  fornmlas  pitilessly  pre<!ise,  "  the  will  of  man  is 
nothing,  can  do  nothing,  is  worth  nothing;  in  the  hands  of  God  man  is  like  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  The  creature  can  demand  no  reasons  from  his  Creator; 
he  has  not  even  the  right  to  beg  for  justice,  because  GotVs  justice  is  not  our  jus- 
tice, and  we  can  only  adore  and  tremble."  And  this  utter  annihilation  of  the 
human  will  by  the  divine,  this  final  and  sui)erhuman  effort  to  which,  until  then, 
only  a  few  thinkers  and  siiints  liad  attained  in  moments  of  ecstasy,  Calvin  under- 
took to  convert  into  a  current  and  popular  educational  doctrine.  **  Uix)n  this 
rock,**  says  Michelet,  *'  he  built  the  church  and  the  city." 

Now.  that  same  Calvinistic  education,  so  sternly  trampling  liberty  under  foot, 
became  the  very  education  whi(!h  spread  over  the  fiuro  of  the  earth,  engendering 
free  men  and  free  jK'oples.  Contemning  human  will,  it  produced  heroic  wills, 
creating  legions  of  martyrs,  who  were  sent  to  the  stake  and  the  s^'affold.  It  gave 
the  jK'ople  of  the  United  Provinces  strengtli  to  un<lergo  the  most  frightful  orgy  of 
massacres  recorded  in  history.  Through  it  the  French  Huguenots  endure<l  forty 
years  of  persecution,  filling  dungeons  and  meeting  torture  and  death  leather  tlian 
con.^ent  to  bow  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or  the  Host.  It  i>roduced  heroes  like 
jVIamix  de  Saint  Aldegonde  and  Coligny,  John  Knox  and  William  of  Onmge;  it 
raised  up  innumerable  I'rott^stant  i)roachers,  who  resumed  their  work  immedi- 
ately after  the  «hiught(^r  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  inspired  the  men  who  volun- 
tarily l)ecame  galley  slaves  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  who 
might  have  escai>ed  by  a  word,  but  would  not.  Nean^r  us,  in  the  lK>som  of 
Catholicism,  we  find  another  exami)le  of  the  siime  historical  paradox.  We  studied 
it  while  reviewing  the  life  at  Port  Royal.  Never  were  the  sense  of  hiimility,  the 
conviction  of  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  the  effacement  of  human  liberty  before 
Divine  Sovereignty  more  proft)und  in  Catholic  souls  than  at  Port  Royal.  And 
nevertheless  it  is  there  that  we  find  in  Jansenius,  Saint  Cyran,  and  Amaud,  and 
in  the  p<  M:>r.  humble,  trembling  nuns  of  Port  Roj^al  that  very  force — the  will — which 
they  s<M'm  to  have  tried  ta  destroy,  again  prevailing  with  incomparable  strength. 
There  we  find  French  subjects  whos<^  submission  to  the  civil  i)ower  was  most 
exemplary,  and  faithful  Catholics  t^)  whom  even  the  mere  thought  of  disoliedi- 
enc(?  to  the  C-hurch  was  intolerable,  nevertheless  resisting  l)otli  King  and  Pope. 
Their  resistance,  to  l»e  sure,  was  respectful  and  pious,  but  it  forbade  any  triumph 
over  their  cons<.nenc(*  and  was  unshaken  by  either  the  (diets  of  the  King  or  the 
bulls  of  the  Pope.  Notwithstanding  that  their  faith  condemned  them  to  the 
most  illogical  of  c<mtradictions  their  resistance  endured  for  a  century. 

We  meditated  uixm  these  lessons  of  history  and  came  to  understand  their  appar- 
ent contradiction.  It  is  not  denying  the  existence  of  the  liuman  will  to  make  it 
sulK)rdinate  to  the  divine  will,  that  is  to  say.  to  a  law  which  serves  as  its  founda- 
ti<m.  rule,  and  cans*'.  Will  is  not  caprice,  and  maii  must  not  entertain  the  illusion 
that  ht)  is  either  its  author  or  its  end.  lie  does  not  siilTict^  for  himself,  but  his 
existence,  his  intelligence,  his  free  activity  all  require  a  i>oint  of  supiwrt  firmer 
than  himself.  This  exiilains  why  he  will  do  for  duty's  sake  what  he  wtmld  n<»t  do 
for  self-interest  alone.  Duty  is  the  great  mainsx^ring  of  the  will,  Ix'cause  it  is 
superior  U)  and  conimimicates  something  eternal  and  absolute  to  the  will  which 
the  will  alone  could  never  give  itself.  The  Imman  will,  moved  and  regulated  by 
res|>ect  for  the  divine  will,  annihilates  itself  in  appearance,  Init  in  reality  attains 
its  highest  degree  of  force,  grandt  nr,  and  fixedness.  It  blends  itself,  so  to  si>eak, 
with  the  law,  the  majesty  t>f  which  it  borrows.  To  obey  God,  wliich  is  nothing 
else  than  to  obey  one's  conscience,  is  the  highest  act  of  liberty. 
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IV. 

Can  such  historical  studies  as  these,  when  comi)ared  with  psychological  obser- 
vations, aid  us  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  pedagogy  of  the  will?  It  would  api)ear 
at  first  that  the  doctrines  of  the  education  of  the  will  might  be  referred  to  one  of 
two  great  schools,  one  of  which  finds  its  most  perfect  expression  in  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  the  prototype  of  which  in  the  past  was  stoicism,  and  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  education  of  the  will  by  the  will  itself.  It  is  the  affirmation  of  duty  and  implies, 
as  a  consequence,  a  constant  appeal  to  effort.  **  I  ought,  therefore  I  can,  therefore 
I  will."  Morality  ia  liberty  governing  itself  and  obeying  itself  alone.  How  can 
we  learn  to  will?  By  willing.  From  this  comes  the  permanent  tension  of  all  the 
springs  of  our  spiritual  machinery.  Tlio  categorical  imperative  is  the  supreme 
law  of  action. 

No  one  can  deny  the  sublimity  of  this  austere  conception,  but  who  will  maintain 
that  it  alone  can  satisfy  the  whole  of  human  nature?  Therefore  this  haughty  and 
uncompromising  method  of  education  has  not  prevailed.  The  average  man  and 
average  society  have  had  a  much  more  eclectic  and  empirical  conception  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will.  The  idea  of  effort  is  not  excluded  from  this  conception,  but  it 
enters  into  it  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  iwssible,  and  this  projiortion  is  quite 
restricted.  According  to  this  conception,  pure  will  should  be  assisted  by  auxiliaries 
which  are  often  more  efficacious  than  the  will  itself,  viz,  interest,  pleasure,  habit* 
imitation,  the  h<)i)e  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  punishment — all  the  innumerable 
forms,  in  short,  under  which  the  gentle  pressure  of  authority  is  insinuated  into  our 
minds.  Instead  of  a  combat  in  which  victt>ry  must  be  obtained  by  main  strength, 
this  education  becomes  a  series  of  stratagems  contrived  to  turn  obstacles  aside,  to 
make  i^rudent  use  of  circumstances,  to  take  advantage  of  all  propitious  moments, 
and,  when  necesiiary,  to  come  to  t«rms  with  the  enemy.  The  aim  is  not  to  effect  a 
radical  and  dec^isive  moral  revolution,  but  to  find  means  to  make  the  will  pliant, 
to  discipline  the  character,  to  hold  the  i)assions  in  check  either  in  order  to  wear 
them  out  or  to  divert  them,  to  establish  a  relative  harmony  l>etween  nature  and 
rea.son,  and  to  assure  to  the  will  a  nominally  absolute  iwwer  while  modifying  it 
in  fact  by  all  the  concessions  which  human  weakness  can  take  from  it. 

Such  are  the  two  syst-ems,  or  rather  the  two  kinds  of  minds,  when  brought  in 
contrast.  By  a  familiar  but  perhaps  not  too  inexact  a  comparison,  they  l>ring  to 
mind  the  two  immoi-tal  types  in  which  Moliere  seems  to  have  intended  to  incar- 
nate them — Alcesto  and  Philinte. 

But  is  it  really  true  that  we  must  (:hot)se  between  these  two  pt^dagogical  direc- 
tions, or  rather  is  it  ix)ssible  to  make  such  a  choice? 

The  new  psychology,  which  is  in  reality  only  the  old  severely  reviseil,  extending 
its  investigations  beneath  the  surfac^o  of  words  to  the  things  themselves,  an<l  study- 
ing the  li\'ing  man  of  flesh  and  lK)nes  inst^jwl  of  the  empty  phant<jm  which  formed 
the  aljstra^'t  idea  of  man  in  himself,  answers  "  No  "  to  this  question.  No,  things 
are  neither  so  simple  nor  so  lixtd.  In  psychology  as  well  as  in  i^hysiology  we  can 
say:  Homo  fit,  non  est.  And  in  the  same  way,  we  say  that  the  will  grows  and  is  not 
bom  ready-made.  Why,  then,  speak  of  a  rigid  system  of  education  which  would 
treat  the  will  as  if  it  were  a  constant  quantity  i>erfectly  well  known?  If  you  traco 
the  curve  of  development  of  this  faculty  you  will  at  the  same  time  trace  the  curve 
of  the  corre^iK>nding  education.  The  narrow,  dogmatic  school  of  pedagogy  which 
admits  of  but  one  view  of  the  education  of  the  will  is  doomed  to  disappear  together 
with  ])urely  formal  and  verbal  psychology. 

And  thus  we  were  led  to  take  up  in  detail,  in  chapter  after  chapter,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts.  We  studied  the  birth,  growth,  and  completion  of  vol- 
untary action  in  ea<3h  part  of  human  life  in  hoi)es  of  deriving  from  our  observa- 
tions some  pedagogical  rules.    At  first  glance  this  field  of  study  seems  so  vast  and 
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its  aspects  are  so  various  that  one  conld  not  ex-jpect  at  most  anything  more  than  a 
multitude  of  very  diverse  i>artial  conclusions  and  pnictical  results  of  verj'  limited 
BCoi)e.  Nevertheless,  as  wo  proceeded  it  seemed  to  us  not  only  that  the  confusioii 
grew  less,  but  that  some  general  lines  l>ocamo  clearly  distinguishable. 


The  first  domain  whicli  we  entered  was  that  of  physical  activity.  We  asked 
what  i)art  the  will  plays  in  that  form  of  action,  and  o-onsequeutly  what  ought  to 
be  the  tnlucation  of  the  will  with  relation  to  it.  In  this  inquiry  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  as  a  guide  a  savant  who  had  studied  the  same  questions  before  us 
from  tho  ix>int  of  view  of  hygiene.  From  our  references  to  liis  results  you  were 
able  to  ai)prociato  how  much  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  F.  Lagrange  had  ocm- 
tributed  directly  to  tho  physiology  of  exercise  and  indirectly  to  the  pedag<>gy  of 
physical  education.  Although  we  could  not  follow  him  in  the  details  of  his 
learned  work,  we  could  nevertheless  accept  his  conclusions  and  derive  from  them 
a  guiding  idea.  We  found  that  Dr.  Lagrange  had  rt^ached  a  general  law  of  the 
muscular  mechanism  which  he  had  derived,  not  from  philosophical  or  even  scien- 
tiii(j  theories,  but  from  rigorous  methods  of  observation. 

What  he  calls  ''exercise,"  or,  speaking  more  genenUly,  the  sum  total  of  the 
movements  <.»f  tho  body,  i^asses  through  three  stages  so  distinct  that  their  inti- 
miit^*  connection  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  and  he  lias  sought  to  bring  this  rela- 
tion into  its  proiHrr  light.  In  the  firi>fc  place,  he  points  out,  there  are  rrjlejc  or 
iuHfutrtii'o  mornncut a,  which  are  destitute^  of  order,  connwtion,  suc<:!ession,  or 
regulation:  thou  come  voonlitmicil  volnutary  movements,  which  are  jirolonged 
an<l  sustaine<l  by  the  same  ix)wer  which  has  tho  consciousness  of  producing  them; 
and,  finally,  there  are  the  movement  ft  ichich  hnv^  hi.'e(nne  //</6i7/<a/,  which  are  instan- 
taneous in  quickness  and  so  easy  t<^  produce  tliat  thi^y  are  almost  unconsdona. 
These  are  the  three  ages  of  muwular  a<*tion.  At  first  there  i^  only  a  ctmfused  appe- 
tit  inn,  which  l>ecomes  ti*ansferre^l  into  siK>ntane<^us  and  disordered  movements. 
Then  the  will  actuates  th<'  muscle  and  produces  tho  ch.ir.icteristic  phenomenon 
known  as  olfort,  which  is  a  kind  of  <M>nc<fntration  of  the  nervous  force.  Finally, 
fissidnous  reiK:*tition  of  effort  ends  in  its  suppia-isioii  and  has  for  its  final  result 
iK/t  ana<-t,lmta  state  or  condition  of  trainiiiii:  wliidi  is  no  less  characteristic. 
Tlii-i  rhythm  in  the  prvxvss  of  muscular  action  Dr.  Lagrange  exi)lained  to  us  very 
clearly,  dcnionstiuting  and  illustnjtiiii^'  it  by  a  series  of  striking  exiiniples.  Noth- 
ing Could  be  more  interesting  to  us  than  to  siv^  the  j)roi)er  rol<»  of  the  will  and  it?j 
indisiK^nsiblo  intervention  so  clearly  i«»intvHl  out  l)y  sci'jncf*  'without  anj*  pre- 
conceivvd  thix>ry:  to  see  it  pnn'id  that  whili^  '*niuscle.i  are  endc>wed  with  a 
motive  force,  an  exciting  agent  is  necessary  t<t  init  this  f.>rce  in  action.'"  and  to 
learn  that  *•  tho  will  has  no  direct  hold  on  th(i  musHe:  it  only  acts  on  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cere]>ral  convolutions,  where  it  iir<Kluco«  a  molecular  distiirbance 
which,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fUx.Ts  of  the  motor  nerves,  finally 
j  coinniunu:iit*>B  its»^lf  by  their  me^ins  to  the  muscular  filH^rs,"  thus  producing  that 

I  **  muscular  wave"   which   M.  Maroy  succeede<l   in  rc-ordliig.     Contemporary 

pliysiol<»gy  has  c^^nfirme*!  the  doctrine  of  many  psychologists  that  every  v61- 
j  untiiry  nir)vement  is  an  ac<iuired  movement,  that  every  volition  jjresupposeea 

j  re])r(»>ientation  of  the  movement,  and  (tonsetiuently  a  previous  movement  already 

I  finished,  if  only  once. 

j  " 

i  A.^'uin,  physiology  has  established  by  scientific  methods  the  relations  of  the 

I  three  successive  x^hases  of  muscular  movement — hcfove,  (htri,;ij,  and  (fftvr  eff<.irt. 

I  Physiology  also  explains  that  training  consists  not  in  habituating  one's  self  to 

[  muscular  piiin,  but  in  suppressing  that  xmin  l>y  causing  the  muscles  to  acqnire 

\  tLs  weight,  btrength,  and  rigidity  or  suppleness  which  enable  them  to  afford  the 
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same  amonnt  of  work  Trithont  appreciable  pain  which  previously  canaed  almost 
intolerable  Buffering.  From  tbe^e  physicdogical  views  x)edagogy  has  derived  more 
than  one  precex^t.  The  law  of  physical  education  its^  flows  from  iJiem.  This 
edncation  should  adapt  itself  to  the  three  periods  which  scieaoe  has  indicated  by 
three  different  methods  of  proceeding.  In  the  first  period  it  should  allow  perfect 
freedom  of  action  to  the  growing  muscles,  which  need  to  extend  and  relax  with- 
out any  regnlarity.  In  the  second  it  should  teach  effort  gradually  and  cause  the 
>vill  to  perform  its  first  miracles  at  the  expense,  if  necessary,  of  some  pain;  while 
in  tho  third  it  should  effect  training  with  the  marvelous  results  which  are  thereby 
roDdert'd  jjossible  and  even  easy. 

Wo  studied  next  with  soim.^  detail  some  of  the  oonseqnenoos  which  flow  from 
this  progress  uf  physiologiciil  phenomena.  We  endeavored  to  estimate,  from  this 
]>oint  of  view,  the  comx^^^ra^"^"^  valne  of  the  diverse  metliods  of  g^'mnastics  used 
in  Franc-e,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  and  we  took  itito  account  what  valne  athletic 
sports  <an  add  to  gymnastics  from  their  greater  si^ntaneity  and  the  more  com- 
plete and  regulated  character  of  their  exercise.  Wo  even  considered  the  services 
whicli  manual  training  can  render  to  tlie  physical  eiluc^tion  of  those  whose  cir- 
cnni.stauces  do  not  allow  them  the  luxury  of  tennis,  cricket,  or  footlmll. 

But  are  the  direct  applications  to  i>hysical  education  tlie  only  ones  which  sug- 
gest themselves  to  us  by  tlie  scientific  work  we  have  cited?  Could  not  tho  psycho- 
physiologist  help  us  to  introduce  into  psychical  education  the  role  of  the  will 
wliic'li  the  physician  heli>e<l  us  to  follow  so  sati8fact«jrily  in  tlie  ''  functional  edu- 
cation of  the  organs?"  Let  us  begin  by  t^eeking  the  answer  to  this  question  in 
the  dt>main  uf  sensibility,  and,  to  Ix^j^n  at  the  l)eginning.  let  us  take  up  inferior 
sensibility  or  sensatiim. 

VI. 

We  found  in  the  life  history  of  sensation  the  same  trilogy  which  the  history  of 
the  will  played  in  physi(^al  life,  a  fact  which  is  not  surprising,  since  sensation  and 
physical  life  are  hardly  distinguishable.  Ribot  showed  us  the  first  stage  of  the 
life  history  in  the  "  biological  property  inherent  in  living  matter  which  is  called 
irritahilUy^  the  two  forms  of  which  differentiate  Ihemst'lves  later  into  SfiisihiUitj 
anil  iniihlfty/^  Tliis  instinctive  and  aluiast  automatic  ro.'U'tion,  tho  first  and  blind 
start  or  spasm  of  the  living  l>eing  in  response  to  an  exti*mal  stimulus  by  u  nidi- 
mciitiiry  sxvmtaneous  movement,  is,  indeed,  an  humble  i>oint  of  dejxirture  for  the 
will.  l?i  proi)ortion  as  we  rise  in  the  sciile  of  b(nngs,  however,  this  first  sign  of 
life  iu'ceutuates  and  di*fines  itself,  the  different  organs  of  sense  bec<  )me  distinct 
and  the  impressions  are  di\-ided  into  sis  many  series  as  there  are  s«»uses.  there  now 
l>i'ing  siM'cial  relictions  corresponding  t^)  the  imprcMSsions  of  taste,  touch,  sound, 
and  light.  But  herein  is  tho  very  mystery  of  life,  tliat  while  an  inaninmte  niechan- 
ical  force  will  rei)oat  the  same  movement  indefinitely  witliuut  undergoing  any 
cliJin;,'«\  in  the  living  miimal  Mi(Te  is  something  that  changes  at  each  repetition. 
Tho  iM>wer  or  force  of  the  animal  increases  by  exercise.  The  s(jnsible  impression 
which  is  rei>eate<l  is  never  r<'peatt?d  in  identically  the  same  way.  and  the  reaction 
whicli  follows  is  also  not  exactly  the  same.  At  each  rei>etition  the  li\-ing  force  acts 
a  li'tle  mf>re  and  a  little  ])ett^r,  like  a  spring  which,  becoming  lx»nt  more  and 
mi  >re ,  carries  further  each  time  it  is  relefised.  From  its  first  exercise  to  the  second , 
the  third,  the  hundredth,  the  thousandth  time,  sensibility  gains  enough  to  be  no 
longi  r  riM'ognizalde  as  originally  manifested,  so  greatly  has  it  develo^vd  from  its 
rudimentary*  stiige.  Tlie  **  will-to-live,'' at  first  flnctuating  and  ^'ague.  asserts 
it.Kolf ,  and  Ixrci'mes  conscious  of  itself.  To  look  is  to  make  the  effort  to  see,  to 
listen  is  tx")  make  the  effort  to  hear,  and  so  on  in  all  parts  of  organic  life.  By  each 
of  its  senses,  as  we  first  rejmarked  of  each  of  its  muscnlar  organs,  the  animal 
tends  to  preserve  and  increase  its  being.    To  live  is  to  make  the  effort  to  live  at 
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every  moment.  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  this  incessant  work  of  life?  It 
increases  the  sum  of  life.  Sensibility  as  the  motive  force  is  developed,  and  makes 
itself  cai>al>le.  through  rei)etitiou  of  feeling  what  it  did  not  feel  at  first,  of  claasin^ 
and  graduating  the  primitive  sensations  and  directing,  motlifj-ing,  attenuatini:,  or 
amplifying  them.  Here,  too,  effort  creates  training,  the  innumerable  blind 
efforts  to  interpret  primitive  sensations  end  in  the  suppression  of  such  grojmigs  in 
the  dark,  the  two  i>arallel  capacities  of  feeling  and  perceiving,  emotion  and  con- 
sciousness, at  first  confusedly  intermingled  with  each  other,  tend  to  sei^arate:  tliey 
become  <livided  and  each  develops  in  its  own  way  and  according  to  its  own  law, 
their  constant  exercise  refining  them  until  they  function  without  effort.  Here, 
then,  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  merely  vegetative  and  sensitive  life,  we  have 
three  i)eriods  of  instinct,  effort,  and  training. 

Pedagogy  likewise  passes  through  three  corresponding  states.  At  first  it  allows 
nature  to  act  and  awaits  the  r<?sult.  Weeks  and  months  i>ass  while  mothers  and 
nurses,  by  prodigies  of  patience,  succeed  in  establishing  even  in  this  domain  the 
begiimings  of  order  and  regularity.  The  great  care  which  young  mothers  t:ike 
to  teach  their  young  children  neatness,  as  they  call  it,  is  only  the  first  application 
of  self-control,  of  the  power  of  inhibition,  the  outlines  of  the  empire  over  self, 
the  ajiprenticeship  which  begiiis  in  the  cradle  and  ends  only  with  life.  It  would 
seem  as  if  all  the  automatic  plu'iiomena  of  the  nutritive  life,  which  are  uncon- 
scious, irregular,  and  ii-repressible  in  very  young  children,  would  remain  bo 
indefinitely  did  not  their  education  l)egin  at  the  earliest  age.  This  is  only  too 
well  understood  in  institutions  of  charity,  where  unfortunate  children  who  have 
been  deprived  of  these  elementary  attentions  during  the  first  months  of  life  are 
receive<l.  and  who  feel  the  effects  of  this  neglect  for  years. 

Thus  in  this  lowest  and  entirely  animal  d(;gri^  the  first  appearance  of  the  will 
is  made  under  the  form  (jf  inhibitory  effort.  It  intervenes  to  check,  suspend, 
and  regulate  even  the  reflex  movements  of  the  organism,  and  finally  8uccee<ls  in 
governing  the  ungovernable.  Habit  once  established,  the  f tiling  of  effort  disax>- 
pears  and  the  child  no  longer  remembers  the  way  in  which  he  acquired  control 
over  himself.  There  are  the  same  phenomena  and  the  same  stages  for  all  the  other 
parts  of  his  s<?nHible  existence.  By  utilizing  fugitive  sensations  long  repeated  at 
random  the  child  is  finally  initiated  into  the  art  of  provoking  and  coordinating 
them  regularly.  He  leams  t<>  whi'  and  then  to  l<H)k.  He  learns  to  hear  and  then 
to  listen.  He  learns  to  use  his  liand.s.  t.>  move  his  legs,  to  eat,  to  walk,  and  run. 
He  learns  to  si)eak.  The  whol<»  of  these  a<ts  Ix'gin  by  a  ^;e^ies  of  blind,  unguidtMl 
awkward  movements,  and  then  coin<;s  the  jicriod  of  wt)rk.  for  it  is  work,  and 
singularly  us(?ful  work,  t<.»o,  alth(>ugh  wf»  may  not  suspe<'t  it.  for  the  baby  to 
stammer,  prattle,  utter  cries  and  make  gestures,  to  keep  in  pcri)etual  nioveuient, 
and  l)e  always  striving  after  change.  This  is  his  way  of  beginning  the  study  of 
the  world. 

VII. 

How  much  more  striking  is  the  application  of  the  law  we  are  considering  wlicn 
we  pass  fmiii  sensfitions  to  the  fwliiigs!  The  education  <»f  the  fcH^'lings  would 
never  piiss  beyoTid  the  stage  of  animal  training  were  it  not  for  some  oriinnal 
mat'.^rial  pr<»vid<  d  by  nature  for  educational  discipline  to  work  ui)on.  At  the  very 
first  there  must  arise  in  us  a  certain  uumlH?r»»f  affective  tendencies,  the  first  :iiove- 
mont.*-"  of  the  heai1.  rniotions  which  precede  all  c^lltivation,  sudden  and  fugitive 
impulsive  f (flings,  which  are  nevertheless  real  and  authentic.  The  eliild  has 
spontaneous  and  sincen?  moments  of  tenderness  and  anger,  of  likes  and  dislikes, 
sudden  yearnings  to  love  which  are  cauade^s,  and  no  les-;  inexplicable  movements 
of  ill  humor:  charming  traits  of  affection,  and  again  the  utmost  indifference; 
astonishing  intuitions  of  affection  which  touch  the  mother's  heart,  and  soon  after 
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a  selfish  rejection  of  affectionate  advances  which  causes  tears.  All  these  contra- 
dictory emotions  are  like  wild  plants  springing  np  confusedly  in  uncultivated 
ground,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation  is  to  preserve  this 
natural  growth,  and  not  destroy  it.  But  presently  comes  the  gardener  ready  to 
weed,  prime,  and  clear  away  this  disorderly  array.  How  ought  he  to  set  to  work? 
Ought  he  to  impose  his  will,  his  choice,  his  authority  upon  the  nascent  growth? 
No  wise  mother  would  think  of  such  a  course  for  an  instant.  She  solicits  the 
growing  will  of  her  child  adroitly.  She  aids  it  to  develop  a  good  tendency  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  bad  one,  a  noble  instinct  to  combat  a  base  one.  She  leads  it  to  exercise 
its  own  power  of  choice  and  coordination  which,  we  should  remark,  is  as 
natural  to  it  and  as  innate  as  the  contrary  tendency  to  be  drawn  along  passively 
and  blindly,  with  the  difference  that  the  former  method  costs  the  child  effort  but 
renders  it  happy  eventually,  while  the  second  will  render  it  ultimately  dissatisfied 
with  itself.     This  is  the  form  that  effort  takes  in  the  domain  of  the  feelings. 

And  here,  too,  effort  ceases  but  habit  remains.  To  the  period  of  excitation,  of 
exhortation  and  pressure,  there  succeeds  finally  the  calm  possession  of  the  result 
acquired  by  the  early  efforts  and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  feelings  and  senti- 
ments which  thenceforth  are  an  integral  part  of  the  character.  From  this  point 
begin  again  the  same  work  and  the  same  upward  progress,  but  in  a  higher  degree 
and  oi)erating  uix)n  feelings  which  are  more  delicate,  more  complex,  and  more 
difficult  to  determine  and  establish. 

vin. 

In  the  domain  of  the  intellect  it  was  easier  to  recognize  the  three  degrees  of  the 
will.  With  M.  Ril)ot  we  placed  ai)ontaneous  attention  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
psychology  of  the  intelligence,  and  Vv'ith  him,  too,  wo  found  that  siwntaneous 
attention  is  not  an  act  of  pure  intellect,  but  is  directed  only  where  some  interest' 
or  attraction  or  some  desire  draws  and  fixes  it.  From  which  observation  comes 
the  first  and  direct  application  to  j^edagogy,  viz,  not  to  try  to  be  abler  than  nature, 
but  to  commence  where  she  commences  and,  first  of  all.  to  draw,  as  she  does,  the 
si)OTitane<.»us  attention  of  the  child  by  things  suitable  to  it.  We  should  not  try  to 
make  the  child  attend  at  first  to  something  which  does  not  interest  it,  but  should 
find  something  to  interest  it,  because  it  will  then  give  attention  without  knowing 
it,  and  vnll  listen  to  the  story  which  is  told  it,  or  look  at  the  object  which  is  i^hown 
it,  or  take  interest  in  a  game,  not  from  being  asked  Uy  give  attention,  but  pre- 
cisely because  there  is  no  need  to  ask  it  l>?cuu8e  its  curiosity  has  l>eon  excited. 

But  is  this  the  whole  of  psychology  and  i>edagogy?  By  no  means.  In  this 
department  of  the  intellect  still  more  than  in  the  others,  the  second  phase  is  not 
slow  to  appear.  Among  the  many  objects  which  attract  our  attention  and  to 
whoso  changing?  attractions  our  minds  submit  listleasly  as  they  prestait  thems<^lves 
one  after  the  other,  we  must  learn  to  eliminate  a  great  many  voluntiirily  in  order 
to  retain  only  a  few,  and  the.-e  not  the  most  attrac^tive,  sinee  they  have  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty  and  variety  in  proiK)rtion  as  we  submitted  them  to  a  meth<xlical 
arrangement.  This  second  and  laborious  form  of  attention  is  an  effort  of  the 
intellect,  doubtless  pnK'Oijding  from  the  first  si)ontaneou8  form,  but  much  more 
under  restraint  and  fixed. 

With  voluntary  and  delil>orate  attention  there  begins  in  pedagogy,  as  in  psy- 
choloi^y.  the  long  pluiso  of  the  struggle  whicrh  constitutes  the  essential  fact  of 
e<liKJiti(>n  and  of  civilization  itself.  Only  here,  ttyo,  inste:wl  of  explaining  this 
effort  of  attention  by  a  kind  of  i)crmanent  miracle  of  the  will,  the  great  object  of 
the  teacher  should  l)e  t*)  do  for  the  artificial  attention  of  the  intellect  what  nature 
does  for  spontiineous  attention,  namely,  excite  the  interest,  because  that  will  pro- 
ilueo  attention.  This  is  M.  Rilx)t's  conclusion  as  regards  psychology,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  it  for  pedagogy,  with  the  proviso  that  when  we  speak  of  **  excit- 
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ing  interest"  we  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  effect  ttiis  only  hy  some 
attraction  acting  on  the  mind  from  without.  The  mind  is  not  interested  only  in 
what  is  ijresented  to  it,  but  is  also  interested  in  its  own  representations,  in  its  own 
work,  its  play,  and  its  efforts.  Effort  is  sometimes  the  most  exquisite  of  pleasures. 
The  x>edagogue,  thereft>re,  who  should  leave  his  pupil  in  ignorance  of  intellectual 
effort  would  be  in  equal  error  with  Rousseau,  who  thought  to  lea^-e  &nile  in  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  Go<l. 

In  all  mental  operations  we  can  distinguish  a  first  degree,  wherein  the  mind  is 
almost  a  passive  obsor^'er.  attrarteil,  amused,  and  led,  and  a  second,  in  which  it 
reacts,  at  first  si»ontaneously  and  as  if  by  intermittent  flashes,  and  then  continu- 
ously an<l  methodically.  To  look  involves  more  mental  activity  than  to  see;  to 
observe  requires  more  activity  than  to  look.  To  rot^olloct  and  reflect,  to  abstract 
and  generalize  mark  still  further  degrees  in  the  proper  work  of  the  mind,  while 
jud;^dng  and  reuscming  are  its  crowning  effort.  Now,  it  is  this  crowning  work 
toward  which  the  mind  of  the  child  must  l>e  hnl  little  by  little.  It  would  be 
imp)ssiblo  to  learn  to  think  without  first  homing  to  will  to  think.  Reasoning  is 
not  only  thinking,  it  involves  the  will  to  think.  It  is  thought  guided,  or  rather  a 
series  of  tlioughts  which  are  compelled  by  an  effort  of  attention,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  will,  to  take  a  certain  logical  order.  Great  reasoning  power  presupposes  great 
■Nvill  power  applied  to  directing  thf  intellect.  Reflection  is  atl  ention  in  the  second 
degree;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will  willing  to  take  XKWsession  of  itself.  William 
Jfimos  has  defined  the  ^vill  us  the  relation  lK»tween  tho  mind  and  its  own  ideas. 

To  neglect  or  diminish  the  role  which  effort  plays  in  the  intellectual  life  would 
therefore  l>e  to  mutilate  that  life;  and  to  substitute,  generally,  interest  or  external 
attraction  in  place  of  effort  would  be  to  take  from  man  that  which  makes  him 
man.  namely,  the  faculty  he  possesses  (^r  acquires  of  inti^resting  himself  in  things 
in  which  he  is  not  comi>elle<l  t<">  be  interested.  He  is  himself  the  producer  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  interest,  the  inventor  of  certain  attractions  which  do  not  exist  in 
things  themselves.  These  are,  if  you  wish  to  call  them  so,  autosuggestions,  but 
they  often  liecome  the  most  i)owerful  of  all  the  springs  of  action.  With  this 
rest^rvation,  which  is  only  an  exi>lanation,  we  can  acquiesce  in  M.  Ribot's^rule 
which  makes  r)f  the  act  of  volition,  even  when  purely  intellectual,  a  i>henomenon 
which  is  comi>lex  by  its  definition,  l>eing  always  aii  ego-affective  and  an  ego- 
cognitive  act.  The  full  result  aimed  at  is  not  roaclKvl  until  the  effort  accomjiany- 
iiig  the  act  having  become  insensible  (for  i)erhaps  we  ought  not  to  say  uncon- 
scious) allows  us  to  rei>?at  incessantly  and  without  trouble  what  we  did  at  first 
only  l.)y  a  iirais<« worthy  act  of  the  will.  The  young  scholar  who  has  learned  to  fix 
his  attention  and  cxertdsc  his  memory,  who  has  compelled  his  mind  to  represent 
things  to  itself  without  first  swing  them  and  then  to  perceive  llu»  relations  of  the 
things  and  finally  the  relations  of  the  relations  themselves,  as  Spencer  says— that 
is  to  siiy.  to  conceive  abstractions  further  and  further  removed  from  ob.servations 
of  the  senses — the  scholar  who  has  achieved  this  mental  i>roce-s  already  ix>ssesses 
the  mental  quality  of  the  mature  student  to  whom  intellectual  effort  has  liecome 
a  second  nature.  The  eflucation  of  tlic  "vvill  was.  therefore,  found  to  l>e  a  normal 
pr(K'ess,  b«H'ause  it  Ix^gan  by  utilizing  a  verj-  fei»ble  natural  instinct  and  cultivating 
it  separately,  developing  it  laboriously  and  artificially  and  finally  making  it  into  a 
sec^oud  nature  better  than  the  original. 

IX. 

We  concluded  the  review  of  the  different  domains  of  the  mind  by  studying  that 
in  which  all  the  others  meet,  and  we  found  that  in  the  domain  of  moral  ivction  or 
conduct  there  are  also  thnH>  successive  st^iges.  Here  wo  saw  that  there  spring  up 
Bi)ontaneously  from  the  d<*i)ths  of  human  nature  not  moral  ideas  or  sentiments,  to 
be  sure,  but  certain  first  feeble  desires,  which,  however  unstable  and  vacillatiiig 
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they  may  be,  can  not  bo  treated  with  oontemptnons  disregard.  DonbUeas  the 
child  has  no  abstract  and  general  idea  of  justice  and  injustice,  bat  it  feels  an 
injustice  very  keenly,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  ways  of  understanding  or  divin- 
ing the  law  of  justice.  It  could  not  formulate  the  rule  of  equality;  but  its  cries, 
tears,  and  anger  show  that  it  will  not  endure  inequality,  at  least  to  its  own  harm. 
These  are  but  feeble  and  doubtful  manifestations  of  the  moral  sense,  it  is  true,  but 
suppose  a  child  in  whom  they  had  never  appeared.  Would  it  ever  be  jKWsible  to 
instill  into  its  mind  a  notion  of  good  and  evil,  if  it  never  had  experienced  this  con- 
fused and  vague  anticixsation  of  those  abstractions  in  its  own  feelings,  so  that  it 
could  reason  by  analogy  or  perceive  by  intuition?  The  teacher— and  in  the  child's 
earliest  years  the  teacher  is  a  woman — ^must  endeavor  to  aid  these  imperceptible 
beginnings  of  an  almost  instinctive  morality.  Let  this  little  stem,  hardly  visible 
at  first,  grow  and  await  the  result.  It  is  the  nascent  will,  which  must  not  be 
touched  even  to  help  it  start  out  of  the  earth.  Let  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  coolness 
of  night,  and  the  nourishing  fluids  of  the  sail  and  its  own  sap  do  the  work. 

We  must  not  forget  that  side  by  side  with  the  instincts  which  we  call  good, 
others  which  we  call  bad  develop  in  the  child  with  equal  vigor.  In  reality  these 
instincts  are  neither  good  nor  bad;  they  merely  exist  like  all  natural  things;  they 
are  and  stmijrgle  o7ie  against  the  other.  It  is  our  work  to  defend  the  weaker 
against  tlio  stronger,  the  superior  emotions  against  the  mass  of  coarser  feelings, 
the  more  delicate  and  complex  dispositions,  the  more  truly  human  inclinations, 
against  the  simple,  gross,  and  blind  api^etites  of  pure  animality.  Here  l)egins  the 
second  stage  of  moral  education,  the  revelation  of  effort.  To  choose  is  an  effort, 
but  to  choose  the  most  difficult  and  le-ast  natural  of  two  cour.scs  is  moral  effort 
\Tliich  the  child  must  l>e  taught,  and  which  the  grown  man  himself  goes  on  learn- 
ing? and  relearning  until  his  last  hour. 

When  does  this  phase  of  moral  apprenticesliip  begin?  No  one  can  say,  for  it 
bfigins  long  l)eforo  the  cliild  can  suspect  it.  The  mother  says, '  *  You  must,  * '  *  *  You 
must  not,"  and  as  if  by  a  miracle  makes  her  child  understiind  this  command 
before  it  can  si)eak  or  walk.  Its  will  is  not  yet  in  action,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  been  solicited,  attracted,  and  won  by  a  thousand  seductive  i)ersuasions  of 
sjx^ech,  of  smiles,  of  plays,  of  examples  to  imitate,  of  caresses  and  threats,  of  love 
and  foar,  of  meclianic^  imitation,  and  of  excitation  of  the  nerves,  without  men- 
ti<jning  the  secret  iuiluencca  of  heredity'.  But  as  time  goes  on  and  tlie  natural 
development  of  its  understanding  proceeds,  the  education  of  the  cliild  should  make 
a  direct  apx>eal  to  the  effort  of  the  will.  GtX)d  and  evil  should  lie  explained  and  be 
contrjisted  with  ea"li  other.  The  scho  jlii^.astor  v/lio  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
mother  represents  an  authority  which  exacts  obedience  imi>eriously  instead  of 
obiiiining  it  by  entreaty,  surprise,  or  persua:siou.  The  idea  of  duty  now  ajipoiira, 
and  with  it  the  notion  that  whore  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Hence,  the 
n- cessitv  of  willing.  Who  is  to  will,  the  masti?r  or  the  jmpil?  Both:  but  the 
master's  will  tends  to  prod  the  pupil's  into  action,  an  effecrt  which  is  usually 
attained  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  of  these  looivs  for  an  immediate  result  which 
is  apparently  very  satisfactory,  and  consists  in  l)ending  the  pupil's  will  in  compli- 
ance with  the  authority  of  the  mast*^r.  The  other  aims  at  another  end,  incom- 
parably more  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  this  is  to  make  the  young  will  comply 
with  a  law  which  it  makes  itself  and  yet  resiK-cts,  This  constitutes  the  wide 
difference  Ix'tween  the  etlucation  based  on  authority  and  the  liberal  education. 
To  a<.t  from  external  compulsion  or  fr(jm  inner  reason,  these  are  the  two  opposite 
syst^'ms  of  the  moral  government  of  the  child,  and  later  of  tiie  man.  There  is  no 
i;(  *m1  i<>  insist  ujwn  our  choice  lietween  those  two  pedagogies  autl  our  reasons  for 
it.  But  we  did  endeavor  to  i>oint  out  the  real  character  and  conditions  of  that 
elt'ort  to  act  from  inner  convicti(m  which  we  regard,  in  common  with  the  moral- 
ists of  tlie  liberal  school,  as  the  masterpiece  of  the  education  of  the  character. 
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The  law  which  wo  found  to  prevail  in  the  domain  of  physiology,  also  holds  good 
in  OTir  iwjychological  history.  Effort  is  an  expenditure  of  energy.  Moral  or 
iutellec^tual  effort,  as  well  as  muscular,  is  an  intermittent  i)henomenon,  a  tension 
of  the  spring  which  is  followed  by  a  release.  It  can  be  renewed,  but  Ihe  renewal 
can  not  be  continued  too  long  with  impunity,  for  that  would  injure  the  machinery 
and  destroy  its  elfisticity.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must  refrain  from  keeping  up 
the  moral  tension  of  the  mind  continuously.  He  should  endeavor  to  remember 
that  the  exercise  of  the  will  should  consist  of  a  long  series  of  short,  distinct  efforts, 
and  not  a  long,  uniformly  sustained  one.  If  this  alternation  of  work  and  rest,  of 
energetic  action  and  relaxation,  is  necessary  for  the  adult  at  all  times,  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  to  insure  these  intei->'als  of  relaxation  for  the  child,  without 
which  his  gocxl  disposition  itself  will  Ixx'omc  embittered  or  even  exhausted.  To 
forget  that  they  must  stop  short  of  the  beginning  of  fatigue,  and  so  prevent  wear 
and  tear  of  the  spring,  is  the  danger  to  he  guarded  against  by  even  the  bent  of 
pedagogues.  There  is  always  a  considerable  difference  between  our  own  p^^wer 
of  application,  intellectual  or  moral,  and  that  of  our  children  or  pupils,  which  we 
tend  to  lessen  at  their  expense  through  impatience.  Let  us  leam  patience  and,  as 
Rous^seau  said,  loam  to  lose  time  in  order  tt^  gain  it.  "What  will  In^st  aid  us  in 
this  attempt  is  a  knowledge  of  the  real  i)lac^  of  effort  in  the  moral  life,  a  knowl- 
edge v.hich  will  teach  us  not  to  est^'m  it  too  highly  or  too  low.  To  this  end  we 
must  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  new  ideas  which  biology  has  revealed  to  ns. 

Under  the  mU'roscope  the  smulh.'st  piece  of  organic  tissue  is  seen  to  contain 
thousands  of  cells  in  juxtajjosition  which  are  constantly  splitting  up,  ramify- 
ing, and  int-t^rmingling.  They  are  the  ultimate  i)articles  of  living  matter.  They 
constitute  a  world  by  themselves  and  yet  a  world  which  forms  only  one  living 
being.  This  indescribable  multiplicity  ends  in  the  pi^rfect  imity  of  a  living  l>eing, 
and  thit;  fact  of  organic  life  is  an  exact  image  of  the  life  of  the  mind.  It  also  is 
composed  of  an  iiifiuite  numlier  of  infinitely  small  acts:  feeble  desires  which 
become  voliti</ns.  the  volitions  l)ecoming  will;  reflex  ac*tions  which  gradually 
become  endovre<l  with  consciousness,  thes*;  conscious  movements  ending  in  volun- 
tary movenunis;  impulses  and  inhibitions  whose  origin  is  unknown,  but  whose 
free  play  finally  creat>es  a  x)sychical  activity  which  has  nothing  analogous  in  the 
rest  of  the  universie.  When  we  consider  all  these  inl<3rniingled  stories  of  most 
diverse  plienomeiia,  which,  starting  from  the  lowest  plane  of  the  vegetative  lifo, 
reach  to  tlw  hlgliest  summit  of  the  moral  life,  what  imagination  can  fail  to  bo 
confounded  witli  a  network  of  such  extvut.  such  delicate  fragility,  such  inextri- 
cabh»  coniplicath)n? 

Now,  just  as  the  life  of  an  animal  is  no  longer  for  us  a  simple  thing  like  the 
word  wlii<h  designates  it,  but  a  living  unit  composed  of  millions  of  living  cells, 
each  impi^rceptible  to  us,  so  the  moral  life  appears  to  us  as  nothing  more  than 
the  rs^sulhint  of  innumerable  a<"ts  eac^h  of  which  is  insignificant  in  itself.  It  is, 
like  the  life  (ft  the  Ixnly,  a  peri)etually  changing  existeiKH>,  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  resolves  itself  into  a  succession  of  microscopic  elements  extending  to 
infinity.  And  it  is  precisely  and  exclusively  with  these  iiifinitely  small  olem<?nt8 
of  action  that  our  work  as  edn<*ators  is  concerned.  To  bind  the  human  being  and 
transform  him.  as  it  were,  by  main  strengili  and  at  onc(\  according  to  ^mr  will,  is 
Sf.)nieihing  we  can  not  do.  But  to  tiike  the  young  child,  a  iK'ing  pliant  and  plastic, 
made  of  fleeting  and  changing  matt^*r  which  daily  and  hourly  acquires  new 
atoms,  grains  of  sand  or  ratl)er  grains  of  life,  which  accumulate  and  combine 
with  ejich  <.ther  in  my.st+Tion.i  and  unfatliomable  elalM>ration,  and  intervene  in 
the  thousands  of  fleeting  minute  acts  by  which  he  giv(^s  us  hold  ui)on  him.  this  we 
can  and  should  do.  These  an*  very  trifling  matters  ]jer]iaps  some  one  will  say, 
without  perhaprt  sufliciently  reflecting  upon  the  importiint  p.art  which  contingency 
plays  in  human  nature  and  i)ossibly  in  nature  at  large. 
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It  is  true  that  each  of  the  little  victories  over  a  child  may  be  nothing  in  itself. 
Doubtless  the  inconstancy  of  the  child,  his  versatility  and  levity,  make  it  seem 
as  if  everything  must  be  begnn  over  and  over  again.  Bnt  is  not  this  plasticity  of 
infancy  the  very  reason  for  its  education?  The  endless  series  of  eddies  of  the 
invisible  currents  that  move  incessantly  in  the  depths  of  the  child's  being,  the 
insignificance  of  all  these  movements  taken  separately,  and  their  incessant  repe- 
tition in  unexpected  ways,  the  impossibility  of  measuring  their  immediate  effect 
or  of  calculating  their  remote  consequences,  are  not  all  these  considerations  the 
surest  guaranty,  in  the  practical  field,  of  our  free  will  and  are  they  not  our  best 
reason  not  to  despair  of  it?  Who  can  say  how  so  feeble  a  creature  as  a  child 
will  turn  out  upon  whom  so  many  thousands  of  ideas,  sensations,  and  feelings  of 
attraction  or  repulsion,  of  pressure  from  above  and  below,  must  exert  their  influ- 
ence and  incite  to  action  during  years  of  slow  formation? 

We  must  not  disdain  *'the  infinitely  small"  of  the  details  of  school  life,  and 
ask  contemptuously  what  signifies  missing  one  recitation  more  or  less?  What 
if  one  lesson  be  ill  learned  or  one  duty  be  ill  dont'?  What  effect  can  merely  one 
expression  of  encouragement  or  one  example  have,  or  a  single  word  or  gesture,  or 
a  look?  These  nothings  are  the  dust  from  which  time  makes  a  solid  rock,  and 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  thus,  by  such  infinitesimal  degrees, 
influences  the  pupil.  The  teacher  can  never,  to  be  sure,  l^ecome  the  master  of 
his  pupil's  nature  irrevocably,  but  he  can  have  thousands  of  opiwrtuniticQ  of 
dei)ositiiig  in  the  young  mind,  unnoticed,  a  seed  which  may  i)ossibly  remain 
f orevi  r  inert  but  which  also  may  spring  up.  No  one  can  tell  whether  a  given 
insignificant  resolve  taken  by  the  pupil  some  day  about  some  trifling  matter  of 
his  infantile  life  may  not  be  the  first  term  of  a  series  which  shall  continue 
beyond  all  calculation.  What  is  certain  is  that  there  is  no  act  which  does  not 
leave  some  trace,  not  one  which  may  not  be  the  beginning  of  a  habit,  not  one 
which  does  not  have  an  appreciable  weight  in  the  balance  in  which  are  weighed 
the  imponderable  elements  of  a  character  and  therefore  of  a  destiny.  Such  con- 
siderations are  sufi&cient  to  impress  uix)n  the  teacher  both  the  humility  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  work.  He  labors  to  form  a  character  as  nature  builds  up  a  coral 
reef.  ]Molecule  by  molecule,  atom  by  atom,  he  elaborates  the  substance  of  the 
moral  Inking.  There  is  nothing  grand  in  this  process  except  the  endless  addition 
of  little  to  little.  The  effort  of  the  will  is  in  the  moral  life  just  as  much  and  just 
as  little  as  the  muscular  effort  i.i  in  the  physical  life.  Child  or  adult,  what  can 
man  do?  It  is  with  his  will  as  with  the  beatings  of  his  heart.  Its  rhytlmi  is  short. 
Th(»  largest  supply  of  air  for  respiration  lasts  but  a  few  scx'onds,  and  the  greatest 
provision  of  virtue  hardly  suffices  us  t-o  fac<?  the  smallest  crisis,  after  which  we 
must  take  breath  and  brac^  ourselves  anew  for  the  next  struggle,  which,  tot>,  will 
not  Iw  the  last.  And  the  suik  rficial  (ibsirvor  cries  out:  '' Poor  wrestler,  you  do 
not  win.     Why  struggle  forever,  always  getting  up  merely  to  fall  again?" 

But  this  observer  is  mistaken,  and  the  pr(H>f  that  we  advance  a  little  by  each  little 
victory  without  our  knowing  it  is  that  aft<T  a  time  the  moment  comes  (when, 
how,  why,  no  one  ran  tell,  either  for  another  or  for  himself)  when  effort  is  found 
to  have  ceastnl.  At  least  it  ceases  to  be  effort  but  is  now  a  condition,  an<l  this  is 
the  third  phase  of  the  evolution  of  the  will.  What  once  cost  us  so  much  jiain  is 
now  ours  in  peace.  Thc.-re  is  now  no  more  bitterness  of  renunciation,  no  more 
agony  of  sacrifice,  but  peaceful  calm,  soon  to  l>e  followed  by  a  sense  of  deep  satis- 
faction. This  condition  is  like  the  effect  of  an  acquired  velocity  whereby  an 
obstaclo  is  overcome  almost  without  noticing  it.  The  firbt  upright  act  done  by  a 
child,  the  first  penny  or  the  first  plaything  he  fimls  and  returns  to  its  owner,  the 
first  self-imposed  privation  for  the  sake  of  his  fellows,  the  first  sjwntaneous 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  which  he  might  have  concealed — each  of  these  little 
efforts  is  an  event  in  his  life,  and  they  must  be  often  rei)eated  in  order  to  become 
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easy  and  familiar;  but  sooner  or  later  they  all  l)econie  wj  thoronghly  a  part  of  him 
that  ho  will  do,  oflThand  and  without  thinking  of  it,  what  at  first  seemed  to  him  to 
reqnire  great  courage. 

Can  we  say  that  this  final  condition  is  morally  inferior  to  -**e  preceamg,  on  the 
ground  that  where  there  is  no  effort  there  can  be  no  merit?  Such  a  judgment 
would  l)etray  a  very  rudimentary  conception  of  merit,  a  survival  unchanged  from 
ths  recollections  of  infancy,  when  the  hesitating  will  to  do  right  is  stimulated  by 
mi>t<imal  ruses.  The  end  of  education  is  good  conduct.  And  good  conduct  does 
not  consist  of  one  act,  but  in  a  series  of  acts:  it  is  not  a  fortunate  accident,  Imt 
a  i)ermanent  condition;  not  the  deeds  of  a  day,  but  of  every  day.  Do  we  seek  in 
<Kln<^ation  a  fortunate  accident  or  a  permanent  e<iuilibrium?  We  are  forced  to 
b/gin  by  obtaining  this  equilibrium  once  for  all  at  a  great  price,  but  the  imxKir- 
tant  thing  is  to  give  it  i>ermanence.  We  must  at  all  cost  remove  from  it  the 
chanwjtor  of  chance,  which  gives  interest  to  the  moral  drama  as  long  as  the  issue 
is  i*i  doubt.  When  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  then  has  victory  come  and  there 
is  no  more  (x>mbat.  Interest  and  effort  no  longer  concentrate  in  one  act,  but 
are  si)read  over  the  whole  life,  and  the  whole  of  life  should  bo  our  rejil  end. 
Doubtless  the  end  supix)ses  the  means,  but  how  much  it  surpasses  them  I  Tlic 
habit  (*f  virtue  in  which  the  isolate<l  acts  of  virtue  become  consolidated  is  the  end 
we  aim  at.  Morality  without  eff^^rt  is  doubly  virtue,  precisely  because  it  raises 
i:s.t<j  a  iK>int  where  we  are  no  longer  tempttnl  to  admire  ourselves  for  having 
merely  done  our  duty.  We  are  nearer  the  ultimate  truth  of  things  and  the  just 
evaluation  of  real  merit  and  the  real  dignity  of  humanity  when  we  can  say  in 
all  Hiiicerity  after  a  good  action,  *'  What  I  have  done  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,*'  than  when  we  say  involuntarily,  *"I  have  just  done  a  very  fine 
thing."  The  proof  of  this  x>o.sition  is  tliat  if  I  were  to  congratulate  one  of  my 
heari'i*s  for  returning  an  overjiaymeut  in  change  at  a  shop  he  would  fet»l  very 
much  injnn*d  and  amid  never  i)ardon  me  for  doubting  him. 

X. 

Tli'»  three  groat  theories  of  moral  education  may  l)e  reconciled  as  follows:  The 
optiiJiistic  theorj*  of  Rousseau,  which  tenches  us  to  belivvo  in  the  luitural  goo<lness 
of  man  and  s<'e:ns  to  propose  to  ri'cover  the  lost  paradise  of  primitive  simplicity — 
tr.o  .stMt<*  of  nature — we  acrot.'pt  by  confining  it  to  the  first  of  our  three  periods, 
the  t'arlii'st  stage  of  education.  The  st>ic  mid  Kantian  theory,  which  ai)iwals  to 
efi'ort  f.nd  lilnTty,  this  we  accept  for  our  seeond  stage,  which  is  the  longest  and 
nio^t  laborious  of  all,  and  we  add  to  it,  l.>csides  moral  elTort  i)roiK?rly  so  calleil,  all 
th'.!  Oilier  f:)rnis  of  physiologicid  and  psyehological  »*frort  and  the  different  varie- 
tieij  of  intcllectnal  effort.  Fiiuilly.  tluMV  is  tlie  Christian  llieory,  which  lays  so 
niuch  s1r•^ss  wpuii  the  ♦  irtx't  of  habit,  of  accepted  aTithority,  of  <'.-tablished  pnu*- 
ti(;::«.  J -.id  of  the  external  inlinencres  whic'h  contrilnitt^  ceaselessly  and  gently  to 
f::sl:Io7i  our  *vill;  this  we  accept  also,  but  only  wh«.*re  its  domain  s«vms  legitimate 
and  v/it':i(»ut  risk,  namely,  in  our  third  stiige  (»f  education.  i:i  which  we  have  only 
t  /  :nuiTiliiiu  through  exercise  a  condition  of  training  already  duly  establisheil. 
It.  should  h-'  added  that  as  tii«'So  three  stiitcs  or  con«litions  exist  siumltaneously  in 
us,  th«'  th'et!  met  hods  of  education  should  also  be  c  xtTcisid  simultaneously  witliin 
the  liiiiits  ';f  tlie  rt  spective  domains  which  we  have  assigned  to  them. 

XI. 

Xov/  io  conclude,  can  v^e  dravr  any  general  mles  for  the  ixilagogics  of  the  will 
from  our  observations  on  the  various  chapters  we  have  skinuned  over?  We  caja, 
and  Ine  following  is  a  suijimary  of  .such  rules: 

(1)  Psych«>l<jgy  teaclies  us  that  the  will  is  not  a  .special  faculty  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain domain  and  exercising  itself  in  certain  determinate  forms,  but  it  is  spiritual 
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force  in  all  its  plenitude;  that  iti  to  say,  in  its  variety  as  well  as  unity,  in  the 
different  phases  of  its  development,  from  the  mdimentary  spontaneity  of  instincst 
up  to  full  and  clear  self-jKwseBsion  through  a  conscious  activity  which  is  free 
find  guided  by  reason.  From  this  doctrine  X)edagogy  concludes  that  there  is  no 
Bpe<rial  education  of  the  will.  All  education  is  an  education  of  the  will  or  is 
nothing  at  all.  The  will  is  formed  while  learning  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  act.  To 
will  is  nothing  else  than  to  direct  and  lead  the  mind.  To  direct  liie  intellect  is 
not  merely  an  affair  of  logic,  but  is  a  most  comijlex  act  involving,  even  though 
v.'e  are  unconscious  of  it,  innumerable  elements,  affective,  representative,  and 
active.  To  learn  to  will  is  to  learn  to  think  and  look,  to  act  and  react,  to  control 
f  :)r  a  definite  purx)06e  an  immense  apparatus  whose  mechanism  is  unknown  to  us, 
but  whose  movements  we  call  by  the  different  names  of  instincts,  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  voUtions.  If  the  will  is  the  imifying  force  which  subjects  the  pas- 
sions to  the  reason,  the  xiaprices  of  the  imagination  to  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
tlu^^e  laws  themselves  to  the  supreme  law  of  goodness,  the  teacher  does  something 
for  the  will  each  time  he  gives  a  correct  idea,  excites  a  noble  sentiment  or  prompts 
a  good  act  in  the  pupil,  and  each  time  he  contributes  to  strengthening  a  good 
inclination  or  weakening  a  bad  one,  corrects  an  inexact  thought,  or  helps  the  pupil 
to  a  clearer  view  of  some  reality  whether  external  or  internal.  It  is  impossible 
t  •  v.'ill  correctly  without  knowing  what  we  will  and  why.  It  would  l)e  either 
{111  empty  play  of  words,  or,  if  attemjjted  seriously,  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  in 
odu(*ation  to  undertake  to  cultivate  the  will  se»pai*ately  by  a  kind  of  artificial 
Bvlcrtioii,  find  arouse  its  action  alone  in  a  pupil  without  regard  to  tlie  intelligence 
and  the  heart.  We  do  not  determine  to  will  for  no  reason,  but  wo  will  because 
we  like  and  in  proportion  as  we  like.  It  has  often  l)cen  demonstrated  that  the 
will  can  not  be  reduced  to  mere  desire,  but  it  is  nev(;rtheless  a  sux)erior  form  of 
desire*,  which  vict<jriously  opposes  lower  desires;  it  is  a  desire  founded  in  reason — 
;i  human  desire  whi^h  silences  the  merely  animal  desires.  We  readily  admit  that 
the  will  is  not  mei*ely  the  cold  and  dry  operation  of  the  understanding;  but  that 
tliere  can  he  will  witliout  understanding,  that  we  can  will  without  thinking,  mid 
will  well  without  tliinking  well,  is  what  D<^cartes  taught  us  to  deny,  and  W3 
reli«*ct(>d  upon  his  luofound  remark  that  "  from  very  prreat  clearness  in  the  under- 
Btandiug  f(»llows  a  very  strong  inclination  in  the  will." 

(:})  l*sycliology  reveals  the  will  to  us  under  two  aajiects,  sometimes  as  a  force 
of  impulsion  and  again  af>  an  inhibitoij'  force,  as  if  tlion?  were  tvro  functions,  (.ne 
f^timulativo  and  the  other  repressive,  apparently  opposwl  to  eat  h  other.  One  lias 
the  ardor  of  desire  and  the  warmth  of  passion,  wliile  the  other  is  the  veto  of  "wis- 
dom, the  resist'.mce  of  rca.son  to  the  first  impulse  that  draws  us  on,  and  is  Iho 
result  of  coiriparisou  and  selection — a  (calculation  of  consequences. 

IVlagogy  finds  two  corresiKmding  asiM'cts  in  the  education  of  the  will.  It 
fifiiriiis  that  it  is  nv.'cess:iry  to  awaken  the  living  forces  one  nfter  the  (;ther,  to 
arous?  tlie  (Courage  and  i>rovoke  initiative,  thus  produ(  ing  a  bappy  and  healthy 
excitation,  which  Ikknjukks  transformed  into  quick,  lively,  bold,  possibly  rash, 
actions,  but  of  the  kind  of  rashness  which  usually  succeeds  in  youth.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  young  mfm  must  leai*n  t.)  retire  within  himself  for  examina- 
tion find  reflection,  to  use  all  his  strength  of  mind  to  restrain  and  contain  him- 
sf'lf,  to  Ik>  omjtos  ttiii,  a  process  which  applies  to  the  feelings,  the  intelletrt,  and  to 
fill  forms  of  activity,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

These  two  t\*pes  of  the  education  of  the  will  are  nearly  the  pedagogical  transla- 
tion of  the  double  stoical  precei)t  taiMt i iw  and  ahstine,  by  extending  it  from  the 
fcdings  to  all  the  other  states  of  the  mind.  Snf!tinc  means:  Have  courage  to 
suffer  pain  and  endure  fati^^rii^",  a"d  through  this  endurance  jjroduce  and  set  in 
TU()ii:>n  the  forces  which  are  dormant  in  you.  Tliis  is  active  and  i>csitive  effort. 
Ahstinc:  This  denotes  the  other  form  of  courage  which  consists  in  renouncing 
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pleasure,  refusing  what  we  wish,  resisting  instinct,  controlling  our  i>assions  with 
their  sophisms  and  seductions.  This  is  privative  and  negative  effort,  and  is  per- 
haps  more  difficult  than  the  other,  at  any  rate  it  is  more  painful  in  being  pro- 
longed, while  the  first  acts  at  onc^j,  rapidly  and  decisively. 

(3)  Psychology  shows  us  the  human  will  passing  through  three  phases  or 
stages.  First,  there  is  si)ontiinoous  a^-tivity,  or  the  first  instinctive  movements 
of  the  new-born  child;  next  is  the  conscious  and  refloc^tive  activity,  which  is 
manifested  through  effort;  and  finally  there  is  the  habitual  activity,  which  is  the 
synthesis  of  the  two  i)receding. 

A  separate  pedagogical  treatment  corresponds  to  each  one  of  these  three  psy- 
cl^ical  states  which  would  not  bo  suitable  for  the  other  two.  To  the  earliest,  oi)en- 
ing,  psychical  phase  of  development  an  exi)ectant  policy  is  adapted,  one,  so  to 
speak,  of  voluntary  ignorance;  a  let-alr)ne  policy  which  i>ermits  the  infant  to  do 
and  speak  as  it  wills  and  expand  its  pc»wers  like  a  youn^,  growing  plant  and  as 
freely  as  a  bird  sings.  The  sacred  stream  of  life  is  si)ringiiig  into  being  and  we 
ought  not  to  confine  it  and  guide  it  in  artificial  rills  from  the  start.  Primnin 
vivere,  (leinde  philoi<ophari.  Let  the  child  have  pleasure  in  life,  in  the  life  of  its 
senses,  of  its  intelligence,  and  its  will  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  do  not  rob  it  of  its 
first  and  short  moments  of  joy  in  living.  The  worst  of  all  educations  is  the  sol- 
emn, joyless  education.  With  us  in  France?,  notwithstanding  that  fo  many  con- 
troversies exist,  there  is  no  question  on  this  point.  The  maternal  method  has 
been  a  constant  tradition  in  our  podagogj'.  and  has  l)een  maintained  by  all  French 
women  who  have  written  on  pedagogics  from  Mme.  Guizot  and  Mme.  Necker  de 
Saussurc  to  Mme.  Pape-Gari>antier  and  Mme.  Kergomard. 

But  soon  comes  the  next  stage,  that  of  conscious  effort.  It  is  as  long  as  the 
pre<;eding  is  brief,  and  is  the  age  of  ungrateful  toil  for  tlie  teacher.  And  yet  what 
splendid  contests  take  i)lace  in  this  twilight  of  transition.  It  is  the  period  when 
physical,  intellectual ,  and  moral  education  all  concentrate  their  methods  of  action. 
It  is  the  i>eriod  when  the  will  is  forged  by  the  blows  of  effort.  To  imajino  that 
this  perio<l  is  a  time  for  easy  and  i)leasant  work,  for  instruction  by  play,  by  short 
methods  of  study,  by  recTeations,  by  study  without  mental  effort,  for  mere  moral- 
izing without  spiritual  struggles,  inculciiting  automatic  irioralily.  as  it  wore,  would 
be  to  abjure  the  very  i)rogrammo  of  liberal  education  and  substitute  for  it  sonio 
nondescript  training.  Therefore  our  pedagogy  will  never  insist  t-oo  strongly  on 
the  gymnastics  of  the  will  %vith  whicrh  infancy  and  adolescence  are  usually  filled. 
I  do  not  need  to  r(3caU  t:>  your  minds  the  fine  passage  of  Prof.  William  James,  the 
Harvard  psychologi.-t,  in  which  he  says:  "  There  aro  many  ways  of  measuring  the 
human  will,  but  the  most  exact  and  surest  measure  is  expressed  in  thequesrion.  Of 
what  effort  are  you  capable?*'     We  subscribed  to  this  opinion. 

At  the  same  time  we  took  care  not  to  pass  in  silence  or  put  in  the  background 
the  third  stage,  which  is  the  crown  of  the  whole  edifice.  This  is  the  st^igo  of 
habit  acquired  by  couscrious  effort.  Thanks  to  effort  its<4f,  there  is  no  further 
occasion  for  effort.  Habit  has  engendere<l  aptitude,  and  it  is  only  necessiiry  to 
maintain  it.  It  is  only  a  question  now  of  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  of  increas- 
ing knowledge,  of  i)rotccting  our  iihysic.il,  mental,  and  moral  energies  from  the 
decay  which  comtjs  from  want  of  use.  We  must  t^ike  care  not  to  rivsk  incurring 
the  famous  reproa<'h:  *'You  know  how  to  coiuiuer,  but  you  do  not  know  how  to 
use  victory." 

There  is  only  one  more  remark  to  make  concerning  the  correct  iuteri>retation 
of  the  law  of  the  three  stages.  It  would  be  an  unfortunate  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  entire  mind  passes  as  a  whole  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  tliret^  phases. 
We  must,  on  the  ccmtrary,  take  eiu'li  of  our  sensations  separately,  each  of  our  feel- 
ings, our  intellectual  faculties,  and  our  moral  qualities,  and  remember  that  all 
follow  this  course,  but  unequally,  each  with  its  own  velocity  and  encountering  in 
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each  individtial  a  resistance  which  varies  with  that  individnars  nature.  Not  only 
are  there  differences  l3etween  man  and  man,  but  in  the  «ame  individual  there  are 
the  most  astonishing  inequalities  of  development  between  the  diverse  faculties. 
A  man  may  reach  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  whose  feelings  and  senti- 
ments are  still  in  an  embryonic  state  of  development.  An  artist  of  genius  may 
bo  a  child  in  character;  a  mathematician  may  be  destitute  of  aesthetic  taste;  a 
man  capable  of  heroic  self-sacrificing  actions  may  yet  bo  unable  to  restrain  his 
temper.  One  man  requires  strong  effort  to  resist  a  temptation  which  would  not 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  another.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  among  our 
contemporaries  people  who  are  still  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  are 
waste  places  in  the  depths  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  which  form  a  singular 
anachronism  with  the  rest.  The  much  spoken  of  harmonious  development  of  the 
faculties  is  only  a  pious  wish,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
we  should  he  tolerant,  never  despair  of  a  jierson  utterly,  and  never  despise  or  hate. 
To  an  eye  which  could  penetrate  everything  there  would  be  few  souls  so  saintly 
as  not  to  have  some  sinful  stains,  and  none  so  defiled  as  not  to  have  preserved 
some  spots  of  divine  purity  intact.  If  we  can  not  expect  grown  men  to  remem- 
ber the  things  they  have  had  no  time  to  hear,  let  us  remember  this  fact  always  in 
our  dealings  with  children,  and  instead  of  being  vexed  at  the  sudden  lax)8es,  want 
of  equilibrium,  shocking  absence  of  harmony  in  the  little  ones,  let  us  rather  study 
how  far  each  has  progressed  in  the  different  parts  of  his  development  and  rely 
upon  the  more  advanced  faculties  to  stiihulato  the  others. 

(4.)  Psychology  does  not  stop  at  demonstrating  to  us  the  general  fact  of  a 
transition  from  instinct  to  effort  and  from  effort  to  habit.  It  i)oint8  out  the  con- 
sequences of  this  transition  and  shows  how  this  rhythm  is  the  condition  of  prog- 
ress. When  we  have  reached  the  state  of  habit  or  training  in  any  of  the  mental 
faculties,  this  higher  state  becomes  the  i)oint  of  departure  for  a  new  series.  This 
is  because  habit  has  made  us  masters  of  one  i)art  of  the  domain  to  be  conquered, 
which  we  can  make  our  base  for  a  further  effort.  If  habit  had  not,  as  it  were ,  trans- 
formed the  moving  sandi}  of  individual  efforts  into  solid  ground  we  could  never 
advance.  We  can  say  of  these  fixations  and  acquisitions  due  to  exercise  what 
economists  say  of  capital,  that  it  is  accumulated  labor  and  is  for  that  reason  the 
means  of  producing  new  work.  Capital  is  not  created  simply  for  idle  enjoyment, 
but  l>ecomes  an  implement  and  works  in  its  turn.  In  the  same  way  the  moral  or 
l^hysical  qualities  which  we  have  acquired  are  not  mere  ornaments  or  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  us,  but  they  are  means  for  our  doing  more  and  better.  We  under- 
stand easily  to-day  what  was  unintelligible  yesterday  and  can  consequently  apply 
our  thoughts  to  new  objects,  which,  in  their  turn,  seem  as  difficult  now  as  the 
others  did  formerly.  Reason  triumphs  over  ]>assion,  and  cons(!ience,  having  become 
more  delicate,  no  longer  hesitates  at  junctures  in  which  it  would  have  l)e('n  in 
great  straits  some  time  ago.  But  will  there  ever  bo  an  end  to  the  struggle?  No; 
the  strife  is  only  carrieil  a  little  farther  (m.  Conscience  demands  more  of  us 
bcH-auf^e  it  now  sees  more  clearly  and  can  no  longer  content  itself  so  easily.  When 
we  climb  the  long  sloping  t'jrraces  of  a  high  mountain  we  find  ourselves  higher 
at  every  stop,  but  we  also  find  that  we  must  start  again  and  climb  still  higher  and 
more  vigorously. 

If  tliis  is  the  way  of  life,  so  ought  it  to  l)o  of  education.  We  must  habituate  the 
chil<l  to  the  real  view  of  progress,  the  real  measure  of  duty;  duty  increases  as  we 
mount  upward  in  life.  Progress  is  not  a  movement  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  is 
m()v«»n»ent  its<'lf.  When  movement  ceii.ses,  progress  ceases.  Let  the  s<!hool,  then, 
from  its  first  l)eginnings,  initiate  the  child  to  the  evolutive  and  progressive  con- 
ception of  moral  life,  and  not  imprison  him  within  a  nan'ow  horizon  nor  atrophy 
in  him  the  sense  of  progress  which  is  like  that  of  infinity.     Undoubtedly  an  imme- 
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(lijilc  objoct,  a  clear  and  noar  limit  whifb  ho  can  attain,  nmst  bo  jwintetl  out  to 
ill'  short  sijjrht  of  the  cliibl.  liut  it  is  not  noces."xiry  tuinalvo  him  believe  that  after 
a".t^ii::ing  this  first  piano  all  his  work  will  l)o  done.  Wo  nmst  not  kill  in  him  the 
in-.'iuct  for  something  l)ettor,  bnt,  on  the;  contrary,  we  should  habitmito  him  to 
lv)o'v  far  ahesul,  to  pnt  his  object  always  hi^h^^r,  and  never  h^t  him  believe  that  he 
v»-ill  ever  be  able  t:>  close  his  jicconnt  vnth  his  conscience.  And  in  conne<?tion  with 
this  i)oiut  of  view,  1ft  ns  take  care  that  certxiin  sch(x>l  niethotls,  which  are  excusa- 
ble, useful,  and  even  necessary.  perhajH.  for  a  timo.  do  not  become  dangeivyaa 
from  beiuK  continued  Iwyond  the  i)eri(Hl  of  infancy.  We  must,  perhaps,  provoke 
and  stimulatt>  effort  in  very  younj<  children  by  inilirect  means,  by  the  inducement 
of  a  reward  or  the  fear  of  the  punishment  conventionally  aitache*!  to  such  or  such 
an  act.  All  that  should  disiippear  with  the  toys  of  infancy.  If  the  pupil  should 
leiivo  iho  ,«ch<K)l  or  lyct'Hj  with  a  puerile  notion  of  a  very  correct  set  of  moral 
ac»'ou)it  b^H)ka.  keeping?  a  debit  and  credit  account  of  »ci  many  ff»vxl  marks,  so 
many  prizes  and  occasions  of  honorable  mention,  he  would  have  a  most  wretch- 
edly mean  idea  of  his  duty  and  his  destiny.  The  more  f^ixyii  one  has  done  the 
more  remains  to  do.     In  this  domain  there  is  no  end  of  leaminj?. 

And  he  alon(»  is  a  man  who,  not  making  life  a  mere  close  calculation  of  interests 
of  longer  or  shorter  range,  allows  himself  to  he  carried  away  toward  an  ideal  by 
some  inspiration  of  generosity,  with<mt  l)eing  able  to  say  exactly  what  he  gains  by 
it.  Wiio  loves  the  good  l)ecaust>  it  is  gcKxl.  the  beautiful  Ix^ause  it  is  beautiful,  the 
true  1  ecause  it  is  true,  without  first  reckoning  what  he  will  make  by  it.  To  live 
as  .1  man  ought,  his  heart  should  beat  with  all  noble  emotions,  his  thought*  turn 
to  all  truths:  he  should  devote  his  will  to  jUl  noble  causes.  As  to  the  rest  he 
should  confide  in  and  refer  all  final  results  to  One  who  is  mightier  than  we,  who 
has  i>laced  all  these  instincts  in  our  hf»arts  and  who  Ixiyond  doubt  knows  whitlier 
they  will  tend.  And  this  is  llie  spirit  which  the  lilieral  e<lucation  should  reso- 
lutely opi)ose  to  the  other. 

(5)  As  to  springs  of  action  and  rewards  and  penalties,  j^sychology  has  some  light 
which  pt^lagogics  can  pn)fit  by.  To  attempt  to  direct  the  will  through  a  single 
one  of  it^^  powc^rs,  to  exclude  all  incentives  and  jiromptings  from  consideration 
except  ratiniml  motives  alone,  is  to  Uike  a  part  for  the  whole,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  t:>  forget  that  there  are  several  ages  in  the  will,  several  degrees  of  volition,  that 
even  the  highest  degree  of  the  will  is  not  free  from  all  desire,  all  instinctive 
impulse,  interest,  or  feeling,  or,  in  a  word,  from  all  bond  between  it  and  the  indi- 
vidual, and  tliat  in  consequence  anyone  of  our  determinations,  which  is  in  appear- 
ance the  simplest,  is  never  sufficiently  so  to  exclude  an  admixture  in  different 
proportions  of  many  affective,  cognitive,  and  active  elements.  To  separate  these 
may  he  an  exercnse  to  be  rec'ommendeil  ti>  lovers  of  psychical  analysis,  but  it  is 
the  a'^t  of  the  teacher  to  assix^iate  them  and  make  them  c<mcur  in  an  intimate  and 
almost  indivisible  manner  in  the  work  of  education.  We  can  never  tell  how  many 
rivulets  cimtrilmte  to  make  the  great  river  of  the  moral  life. 

(0)  Finally — and  this  last  remark  is  of  importance,  for  we  must  not  think  tliat 
wo  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the  natural  inclinations — what  is  the  essen- 
tial and  chara<;t(uistic  fac^t  in  tlie  will  according  to  psychology?  The  answer  is 
([uitf!  simxile— s(?lf-control.  It  consists  in  what  M.  Ribot  very  happily  t3rmed  «•> 
I)ow(^r  of  coordination  with  subordination.  Coordination  is  not  possible  unless 
there  is  a  sui)reme  and  single  principle  of  action  to  v*'hich  all  others  are  subordi- 
nattt;  ei\ch  domain  of  jictivity  supposes  a  central  ])oint  to  which  everything  is 
referred,  a  view  of  the  whole  which  dominates  all  details.  <)neend  to  which  every- 
thing tends.  Now  we  can  not  disengage  this  end.  this  law.  this  unity,  and  isolate 
it  from  the  chaos  of  our  s(*nsitive  life  without  groat  difficulty.  It  requires  a  strong 
effort  to  iiccomplish  this.  And  herein  the  Christian  d<x-trine  r»f  sin  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  all  the  suixTficial  and  indulgent  forms  of  optimism  which,  by  declar- 
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ing  that  man  is  good,  would  save  the  trouble,  it  would  seem,  of  trying  to  make 
him  good.  Ho  is  not  >x>m  good.  Yet  he  can  become  so,  but  only  by  continuous 
effort,  which  is  almost  a  miracle  itself.  The  mass  of  our  instinctive  and  animal 
inclinations  is  by  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  and  the  most  invasive  of  all.  In 
order  that  reason  should  shed  light  in  this  darkness,  overcome  the  beast  in  human 
nature,  and  make  mind  prevail  over  matter,  man's  will  must  consent  t-o  choose, 
contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  what  savants  call  the  line  of  greatest 
resistance,  and  choose  once,  a  hundred  times,  and  always,  the  most  difficult 
course  of  action.  It  has  been  said  that  the  simplest  criterion  of  morality  is  this: 
When  hesitating  between  two  courses,  choose  that  which  costs  you  the  most  sacri- 
fice. This  is  the  role  of  the  will  acting  under  the  reason,  that  is  to  say,  the  action 
of  the  will  at  its  highest  i>ower.  Thus  acting,  the  will  converts  a  mere  individual 
int«.)  a  real  person.  Someone  has  said  that  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  is  a  per- 
son. And  it  is  the  i)eculiar  province  of  the  will  to  establish  this  self-mastery, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  and  in  the  mind  itseli  the  relative  mastery  of  emotion  by 
thought  and  of  thought  by  action.  Relative  mastery,  we  say,  and  progressive,  too, 
for  our  entire  life  is  passed  in  winning  from  passion,  foot  by  foot,  a  little  ground 
for  reason,  little  triumphs  of  duty  over  interest,  and  of  free  will  over  blind 
appetite. 

This  psychological  definition  inspires,  it  will  be  seen,  an  entirely  new  x>edagogy. 
Of  course  the  idea  of  obedience,  the  pivot  of  the  old  education,  is  not  abolished, 
but  except  in  infancy,  when  ideas  can  not  be  seized  unless  visibly  presented  by 
living  boings.  what  should  be  taught  is  the  obedience  of  the  will  to  its  own  law — 
moral  autonomy.  But  we  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  tell  even  children  them- 
selves the  truth  while  teaching  them  self-control,  which  at  first  is  manifested  by 
obedienco.  Then  they  will  come  to  obey,  little  by  little,  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  roa.sons  that  wo  do.  They  will  learn  to  obey  not  force  or  custom,  or  the 
uncomprehended  and  inexplicable  order  of  external  authority,  but  will  bend  their 
will,  as  we  do  ours,  before  the  universal  will,  w^hich  announces  itself,  under 
various  names  of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  as  reason,  duty,  truth,  or  justice. 

XII. 

In  finishing  this  summary — I  must  beg  your  pardon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
having  made  it  so  long  and  yet  so  incomplete — I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question: 
Do  you  think  that  the  doctrines  we  have  been  studying  together  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  an  education  of  the  will  suited  to  our  time  and  country?  For  my  own 
part  I  thoroughly  believe  so,  and  I  believe  further  that  this  pedagogy,  adhering 
to  those  doctrines  in  broad  lines,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  French  State  education 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  lycees  and  the  university  faculties.  Others  have 
extolled  methoils  of  etlucation  which  are  evidently  imposed  l)y  distrust  of  human 
nature;  they  have  required  that  the  child,  the  woman,  and  even  the  man  should 
be  intrusted  to  them  as  needing  tutelage.  They  have  promised  to  exercise  this 
tutelage  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  they  think  they  are  rendering  a  service  to 
human  nature  by  protecting  itself  against  itself,  by  constituting  themselves,  espe- 
cially through  education,  the  intermediaries  between  God  and  man  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  We  do  not  accept  this  part  of  pi^rpetual  minor  for  mankind. 
We  wisli  to  i^lace  man  as  soon  as  possible  in  possession  of  his  own  \vill,  his  own 
reason,  and  his  own  conscience.  We  do  not  ignore  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of 
the  task.  But  no  danger  is  so  great  as  to  surrender  one's  own  self,  and  to  think 
and  will  by  proxy. 

In  accepting  the  mighty  burden  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  pupils,  we 
believe  that  we  are  performing  not  only  a  moral  and  philosophical  work,  but  one 
profoundly  religious  as  well.     As  the  thinker  whom  we  have  so  often  met  in  this 
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course,  "M.  Payot,  usckI  to  siiy:  *'  To  have  ri'spoot  for  human  nature  in  ourselyea 
an<l  others  is  to  realize  in  ourselves  and  others  the  Kingdom  of  God."  We  pity 
those  who,  Ixan^able  to  s«»o  God  only  through  denominational  forma  and  traditional 
ceremonies,  do  not  st^  Him  in  our  doctrintjs,  and  do  not  perceive  that  He  is  nowhere 
more  i)rosent  and  more  profoundly  active  than  in  that  humble  sanctuary  of  edu- 
cation which  they  call  the  school  without  God.  We  commiserate  them  for  not 
percoiviTig  that  to  bring  up  children  in  the  constant,  careful  respect  for  their  own 
nature,  and  a  constant  <.*ffort  to  rise  toward  the  go<><l.  is  in  bring  them  up  in  the 
very  atmospliere  of  the  Divine,  to  make  them  breathe  the  gospel  air  and  penetrate 
them  with  God.  Not,  indeed,  with  the  God  of  images  and  formulas,  but  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  We  have,  at  any  rate,  the  advantage  over  our  opponents  that 
we  take  from  their  creed  whatever  of  the  Divine  it  contains  and  respect  it  in  the' 
highest  degree,  while  they  refuse  to  do  the  same  with  ours. 

In  all  time  s  the  reigning  religions  have  sjioken  of  atheism  as  the  religion  of 
the  future.  S<K*rates  and  Jesus  Christ  were  charged  with  no  other  crime  than 
atheism.  Let  us  allow  ourselves  to  be  called  atheists,  then,  provideil  that  our 
education,  while  awakening  the  sat-red  spark  in  the  souls  of  our  children,  con- 
tinues to  make  them  adore  the  things  of  God  instead  of  the  word  alone,  and  to  put 
each  one  of  them  all  the  days  of  his  life,  face  to  face,  in  the  secret  places  of  his 
heart  and  conscience,  in  living  contact  with  the  Divine. 
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1.— PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

By  TuLiiio  DK  Suzzara-Verdi,  M.  D.,  K.  C.  I. 

Contents.— Introduction— Organization— Functions  of  the  ministry  of  education— Officers 
acting  uudgr  the  minister  of  education— Hygienic  condition  of  the  school  buildings—Infant 
schools,  infant  asj^ums,  and  kindergartens— Elementary  instruction— Effect  of  compulsory 
education  on  illiteracy— Complementary  schools  for  girls— Normal  schools— Cost  of  primary 
and  normal  schools- The  tsachers'  pension  fund— Physical  education;  gymnastics— Manuid 
training— Agricultural  schools— "Professional"  schools— Technical  schools— Secondary 
classical  schools  (ginnasii  and  licei)— Univerpities— Sui)crior  institutes— Convitti  (boarding 
fic^hooLs)— Colonial  schools— Diplomatic  colonial  school— Other  special  educational  agencies- 
Public  libraries— Philological  clubs— The  Dante  Allighieri  Association— Special  schools  for 
adults  in  the  agricultural  districts— University  extension. 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  education,  the  true  test  of  intellectual 
improvement,  one  should  take  into  consideration  its  history,  political,  religious, 
and  economic,  especially  when  that  country  is  Italy,  with  its  history  of  wars  and 
revolutions,  of  invasions  of  barbarous  foes,  of  religious  fervor  and  repression,  with 
its  growth  and  decline  of  enlightenment;  a  country  scarcely  ever  united,  free,  and 
indei)endent,  until  King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome  and  from  the  terrace  of 
the  ancient  capitol  in  1870  sent  forth  his  stirring  message,  *'Ci  siamo,  e  el 
resteremo." 

Yet  how  difficult  to  eradicate  habits  and  customs  which  have  tiiken  root  amid 
such  eventful  transitions  and  have  crystallized  by  time  into  usages  and  practices 
that  have  almost  acquired  the  attributes  and  observance  of  law.  A  young  coun- 
try like  ours  can  hardly  realize  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  reformer  in  that 
old  country,  and  judge  of  its  progress,  unless  the  comjmrison  is  made  within  the 
sphere  of  its  own  life,  between  jxriods  of  its  own  existence,  instead  of  between  it 
and  other  nations  more  or  less  fortunate.  Moreover,  progress  in  education  is 
never  by  fitful  changes,  under  the  impulse  of  this  or  that  legislator,  philosopher, 
or  i)olitical  economist,  but  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  process. 

It^ily,  whi<*h  in  former  times  attained  the  highest  pinnacle  in  the  world  of  belles- 
lettres,  science,  ai*t,  and  philosophy,  has  sunk  at  other  times  to  the  depths  of 
ignorance.  Education  became  then  the  privilege  of  the  few,  an  aristocracy  of 
learning,  as  it  were,  from  which  the  vulgar  were  excluded.  These  periods  of 
ol)scurity  liave  now  i)as.sed  away.  Italy  has  entered  into  the  ranks  of  competitors 
for  more  knowledge:  the  proof  appears  in  the  feverish  desire  for  education  and 
r(»fonn  from  the  moment  her  unification  and  independence  had  been  attained. 
Not  one  session  of  its  Parliament  has  since  taken  place  without  some  progressive 

oFor  information  relating  to  education  in  Italy  in  previous  Reports  of  this  Office,  8e„  Report  of 
18CK)-sn,  vol.  1,  pp.  xviii-xxx  and  310-339;  1893-94,  vol.  1,  pp.  aij>-8b3;  1804-96,  vol.  1,  pp.  54:3-568,  and 
lim-m,  vol.  1,  pp.  839-870. 
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cdut'ationril  measure  beinj?  submitted  to  it  or  votod  on.  The^c  effoi 
meiit  are  now  so  freijiioiit  that  (M>mi)ljiints  are  oven  made,  and  not 
justification,  that  the  (*hnngos  in  the  rnrrirnhim  of  stiidie:>.  followii 
so  rapidly  jus  thoy  do,  are  ombarrassin.ir.  if  not  ])ositively  injurious, 
they  often  are.  both  to  faculties  and  students;  to  the  larulties.  be( 
often  ill-timed,  eonsiderinj?:  tliut  the  devel<>]»nient  of  studie^?  in  the  c 
time  and  unint-^mipted  continuance;  ti»  tlio  pupils,  nay.  to  tlie  parei 
boc:nise  they  are  thus  forced  into  an  ex|^nse  for  the  chancres  of  U 
Bee  th<»  old  books,  that  ustnl  Uy  pass  from  one  child  to  anotlur  oi 
considenition,  ^o  to  the  wastvbashet  for  kindling  pur|>oses. 

Thes.;  ehauKes  often  cause  y^ont  discontent  «ind  irritation  among 
who  rise  in  prot4.»st.  and  recei^ing  no  siitisfactory  resiK>nse  from  th( 
Iks  break  <>"t  in  riot,  reipiiring  the  presence  of  the  troops  to  quell  th 

OKi^AMZATION. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  commu: 
mces.  A  commune  is  the  smallest  division  of  territory  having  a  hn^i 
A  i)rovince  is  a  large  division  of  territory  containing  several  c 
commune  is  goveme<l  by  a  ''sindaco''  (mayi>r)  and  a  communal 
elective) .  A  province  is  gov«<med  by  a  **  jinlc^tto  *'  (a  kind  of  territo 
and  a  pnn-incial  council.  Tli<^  prefetto  is  apiwnntetl  by  the  national 
The  fimctions  of  tliest*  two  orders  of  governing  authoriti.'S  are  disti 
to  public  instruction  and  iK)lice,  which  they  have  in  common.  The 
the  (country  is  alxmt  J]e,O()0,(K)0.  The  area  is  divided  into  S,0:>0  com 
provinces. 

The  education  dei>artment  is  organized  throughout  the  Kingdom  i 
head  and  system,  so  that  the  griwle  of  one  student  corresiK.>nds  it 
anoth(^r.  though  instructe4l  in  different  schools  or  sei'tions  of  the  coi 
is  not  su<rh  a  thing  as  a  sus]>icion  that  a  sch«H>l  or  university  b?  not 
lug.  or  that  students  coming  therefrom  may  requin*  a  siwcijil  iro 
examination  for  fitness.  The  students  are  all  alike;  they  have  bt^i 
the  sauK*  plan,  Jind  hence  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  or  anoth 
of  the  alma  mater  l)eiTig  in  good  or  bad  repute  is  necessary  or  possil 

FUNCTIONS   OF   TUF,   MIMSTUY   OF   KMTATION. 

The  minister  is  a  deputy  in  Parliament  t^'mi>orarily  ieli(»ved  t 
functions  of  minister  t>f  instruction,  and  as  such  he  is  a  <  abinet 
the  appi»inti*d  guardian  of  the  primary  schocd  system  of  th(»  Kiugt 
admiiiistnition  of  this  system  there  is  established  a  large  d(»i>ar 
oflic(»rs  are  the  overseers,  the  advis(»rs.  and  the?  reporters  on  all  matl 
with  or  iKfrtaining  to  the  primary  schools. 

The  minisler.  ivs  a  cabinet  officer,  i)roi>o:-w».i  to  Parliament  such  la 
nients  to  laws  as  he  decerns  advisable  for  the  good  and  advan<rement  < 
and  he  is  also  the  **ext>cutive"  of  all  the  laws  on  education  enacted  b 

The  minist*^r  issues  rules  and  regulations  for  tlie  direction  of  th 
annually  announc<'s  the  i)rogranime  of  studies  that  is  to  be  carri 
teachers. 

Ho  suggests  to  the  communes  the  en^'tion  of  nt-wor  the  repairing 
ing  of  old  si^hool  buildings,  and  wherever  the  commuiu's  are  t(K)  pn 
to  the  recommendations  <if  the  jninixt^r  he  is  authorized  by  the  pre 
national  law  to  give  such  financial  assistance,  in  the  form  of  loans 
aa  he  niiiy  deem  proiwi-r. 
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The  minister  decides  nptm  qnostions  arising  in  the  commnnes  or  school  }x)ards 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

Ho  deposits  in  the  bank  for  the  i)onsions  of  teachers  300.000  lire,  which  Parlia- 
ment has  appropriated  annually  for  ten  years  to  increase  the  i)cnsion  fund  and  to 
enconrago  the  communes  to  do  the  same,  and  the  teachers  to  become  contributing 
members.  The  success  of  tliis  fund  has  been  unprecedented;  in  a  little  over 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  its  principal  h.is  grown  to  75.000,000  lire. 

The  miTiister  has  authority  to  grant  si>ecial  aid  to  teachers  of  lx)th  sexes  who 
are  in  need  on  account  of  illness  or  domestic  misfortunes;  also  to  bestow  premi- 
ums of  money  or  honors  ui)on  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  j^erform- 
anco  of  their  duty. 

lie  is  also  emi)owere<l  to  assist  all  corporations  or  associations  who  promote 
night  and  holiday  schools,  circulating  school  libraries,  and  instruction  in  manual 
training. 

OFFICERS  ACmNO   UNDER  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  "  prefetto  **  (executive  officer  of  the  national  Government  in  the  provinces) 
is  the  general  supervisor  over  all  the  schools  of  a  province.  He  presides  over  the 
meetings  of  the  provincial  school  council. 

The  '•  proweditore  agli  studi "  is  the  immediate  sui)erintendent  of  the  i)rimary 
public  schools  of  both  grades.  He  is  present  at  and  may  take  part  in  tht?  exam- 
ination of  pupils  for  diplomas,  and  presides  over  the  i)rovincial  school  council  in 
absence  of  the  preffict. 

Tlie  '*  isjwttori ''  (inspectors)  generally,  and  often  by  direct  order  of  the  minis- 
ter of  instruction,  visit  the  schools  of  the  Kingdom  and  report  whether  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  national  Government  are  observed  with  fidelity,  whether 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  school  buildings  are  satisfactory,  and  what  changes 
arc  reciuired  for  their  amelioration;  they  see  to  it  that  the  programme  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  is  faithfully  carried  out.  The  *'  isi)etti- 
trici"  (lady  inspectors)  j  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  women's  work,  are 
employed  to  visit  and  preside  over  the  schools  for  the  manual  training  of  women. 

HYOIKNIC  CONDITION   OF  THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  even  so  late  as  18(>7  was  so  deplorable  that  the 
minist<?r  of  education  issued  an  order,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

KOME,  January  23,  1S98, 
The  reports  of  the  school  inspectors  show  that  in  the  most  of  the  communes 
the  primary  schools  [school  buildings,  of  course]  are  deficient  in  room,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  etc.    *    *    *    In  some  localities  these  irfconveniences  and  lack  of 
sanitary  necessities  are  so  great  as  not  to  be  tolerated  a  moment  longer. 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  their  existence.  In  those  communes  where 
indifference  has  so  far  prevailed  as  to  locate  schools  in  abandoned  and  unhealthy 
huts,  in  dark  and  cold  chai)els,  in  old  stables,  in  damp  cellars,  in  smoky  kitchens, 
in  atti(*s,  lofts,  or  granaries  exi)06ed  to  the  weather,  any  further  tolerance  would 
l)e  a  crime,  and  the  st^hool  councils  or  boards  should  without  delay  exercise  their 
full  authority  to  abate  the  nuisances  and  i)rovide  for  appropriate  localities  and 
l)uildings. 

As  s(H)n  as  proi)er  buildings  or  rooms  are  provided  where  the  greatest  urgency 

exists,  the  officers  who  preside  over  primary  mstruction  in  the  provinces  or  school 

<listricts  shall  procure  all  possible  information  regarding  the  other  schools,  and 

x^ocjuest  the  administrators  of  the  communes  to  make  such  improvements  as  the 

i hygienic  condition  of  the  same  requires. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  communes  thus  solicited,  with  the  good  will  of  the 

^  <'f\c:hers,  school  boards,  and  citizens  in  good  standing,  will  not  decline  to  execute 

_2^-h<jwork  already  adjudged  indispensable.     Should  they  refuse,  in  disregard  of 

^^lioso  official  recommendations,  tne  prefect  shall  proceed  to  enforce  the  laws, 

^^  it  her  communal,  provincial,  or  governmental,  relating  to  hygiene  and  public 

^^--sixiitation. 
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For  new  couBtmctions  the  tochuicc>-liyp:i<3nic  instrticrtona  of  tho  circular  of 
November  11.  1><*^,  ehoold  be  observed.  For  reimira-  and  alterations,  and  where 
one  building  is  changed  for  another,  the  regulations  accompanying  this  circular 
8h;:ll  Ixi  followed.     *    -^    * 

When;  complications  arise  in  technical  or  administrative  questions,  the  matter 
in  question  shall  he  referred  to  this  dei)artnient  for  advice  and  counsel.    «    »    * 

Gallc>,  Miniitter, 

The  regulations  referred  to  in  the  order  as  accomiwinying  it  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  building  and  every  part  of  the  same  shall  l>e  absolutely  dry.  Hu- 
midity is  (^asily  dete<»t<Mi  by  observing  the  damp  spots  on  the  walls  or  on  the 
pavement  of  the  floors.  Tho  floors  of  the  room  should  not  be  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  when  possible  a  cellar  should  Ix?  constructs  underneath. 

Second.  The  buildings  should  be  l<Kate<l  as  far  as  ix)ssible  from  contaminated 
streams,  polluted  lauda.  stagnant  wat<>rs,  connections  of  manure  and  offal,  stables, 
markets,  military  barracks,  noisy  factories,  and  factories  from  which  offensive 
odors  or  matter  emanate. 

Third.  Tho  ingress  for  male  and  female  8ch<jols  should  be  separate  whenever 
possible,  but,  on  no  account,  should  school  rooms  or  buildings  be  accessible  by  or 
through  public  offices  or  private  dwellings. 

Fourth.  The  ac^cess  to  the  schoolnwms  should  not  Ik?  dirtK^tly  from  the  outside; 
a  vestibule  8hf)uld  intervene  to  prevent  sudden  drafts  of  air  of  unequal  tem- 
perature; and  there  should  l>e  corridors  or  rooms  for  the  deiM>sit  of  outer  cloth- 
mg,  often  wet,  mubrellas,  lunch  baskets,  overshoes,  etc. 

Fifth.  The  rooms  should  be  rectangular  in  shape  and  allow  each  pupil  1 
square  meter  of  space. 

Sixth.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  should  Ix^  not  less  than  4 A  meters  [14^  feet]  for 
new  buildings,  and  not  less  than  4  [Vik  ft^tj  in  old  ones,  ho  as  to  allow  4  cubic 
meters  of  air  spa<;e  to  each  pupil. 

The  objections  often  made  that  in  some  regions  the  rigid  climate  during  the 
cold  season  will  not  i)ermit  the  proi>er  heating  of  such  large  rooms  can  not  be 
considered,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  means  for  protection  from  the 
cold  known  to  builders  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  secur<^  to  the  occuiMints  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  air  for  the  preservation  of  their  healtli. 

Seventh.  The  rooms  should  be  thoroughly  lights,  and  cure  should  be  taken 
that  the  light  he  admittS  through  one  side  only  of  the  rooms,  the  side  which 
admits  the  rays  on  the  left  side  of  the  jmpils.  The  area  of  the  windows  should 
be  at  le«st  one-eighth  the  surface  of  the  floor  in  old  buildings  and  not  less  than 
one-sixth  in  new  ones.  •  The  windows  should  he  so  near  each  other  that  no  cone 
can  be  formed  by  the  shadow  of  the  pilasters  or  intervening  parts  of  wall  upon 
a  pupil.  The  windows  should  have  sashes  sli<ling  up  and  down,  and,  whenever 
possible,  they  should  Ikj  on  the  south  side  of  the  room. 

Eighth.  The  size  of  tho  rooms  should  be  such  that  no  pupil  is  pUu?ed  farther  from 
the  window  than  Ci  meters. 

Ninth.  The  fl(K)rs  should  be  on  a  i)erfe<»tly  horizontal  plane,  of  compact  material 
compactly  applied,  without  grooves  or  interstices,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  washed 
and  scrubbed. 

Tenth.  All  schools  should  bo  provided  with  water-closets  exclusively  for  the 
U8'>  of  tho  pupils,  and  in  two  set^tions,  one  for  the  mah's  and  one  for  the  females. 

Eleventh.  Their  exposure  should  be  northward  of  and  in  continuance  with  the 
building,  with  anterooms  to  the  closets,  as  far  as  iX)Ksible  from  the  schoolrooms, 
with  no  direct  access  from  one  to  the  other. 

Twelfth.  The  water-closets,  as  well  as  their  vestibules  or  anterooms,  should  be 
8upplie<l  liberally  with  light  and  air,  to  setmre  whicli  the  l)uilding  containing 
them  should  be  exterior  to  though  connect<Hl  with  the  school  building. 

Thirteenth.  It  is  highly  iiniK>rtant  to  stMj  to  it  that  all  pipes  leading  from  the 
water-closets  t-o  th"  sewers  Ik>  propt>rly  trapi)ed. 

F()urle«»nth.  In  localities  where  mowers  can  not  be  laid  the  best  systems  known 
to  sanitiiry  engine  Ting  for  the  removal  of  night  soil  should  be  adopted. 

Fifteenth.  No  well  or  jmnip  for  drinking  water  should  be  located  nearer  than 
10  meters  to  any  sewer,  tank,  or  (ristem  hohling  foul  matter. 

Sixteenth.  Whenever  in  th<?  opinion  (►f  the  health  officer  the  water  of  any  well 
is  of  a  quality  that  may  induce  diseas?,  that  well  should  be  closed  at  once. 

The  Minister. 

These  regulations  have  In^en  (enforced  with  great  vigor  by  such  enlightened 
minister  of  instruction  as  Guido  Baccelli  and  Nasi,  and  have  i)roduced  asnbetan- 
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tial  improvement  in  the  hygienic  condition  of  all  schools.  The  discreditable  and 
unwholesome  school  bnildings  of  old  have  disappeared,  and  new,  cheery,  healthfnl 
schools  have  taken  their  place. 

Whenever  and  wherever  the  communes  were  too  poor  to  make  the  improve- 
ments the  National  Government,  most  liberally,  has  gone  to  their  assistance  with 
loans  or  subsidies;  under  such  wise  policy  of  the  Government  the  number  of 
schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  have  increased  beyond  precedent,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS,   INFANT  ASYLUMS,  AND  KINDERGARTENS. 

These  schools  are  establishe<l  by  the  communes,  by  religious  or  lay  corpora- 
tions, by  private  associations,  or  by  private  individuals.  The  ministry  of  public 
instruction  supervises  them,  and  even  assists  them  with  subsidies  whenever 
deserved.  They  are  the  first  step  in  education,  the  prelude  to  formal  schooling, 
so  that  the  little  pupil  who  has  previously  attended  them  will  not  start  with 
amazement  and  fear  when  he  enters  the  crowded  rooms  where  teaching  is  sys- 
tematic and  discipline  enforced.  The  Italians  regard  these  infant  schools  with 
favor — witness  the  large  number  of  them  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1898-99  there  were  in  operation  8,205  of  these  schools, 
-Nvith  an  attendance  of  346,837  pupils — 176,54.5  males  and  170,292  females — a  gain 
over  1895-96  of  392  schools  and  29,720  pupils.  This  remarkable  gain  could  not  be 
due  to  increase  of  population,  which  in  Italy,  in  a  ];)eriod  of  three  years,  would 
scarcely  l^e  noticeable. 

These  asylums,  however,  are  not  all  schools;  a  few  of  them  are  but  waiting 
halls  where  children  above  3  years  of  age  are  received  and  cared  for  during  the 
hours  their  parents  are  at  work  for  their  daily  bread. 

The  children  are  admitted  free  of  charge,  except  in  cases  where  the  parents  are 
known  to  be  quite  able  to  pay  fees. 

As  to  the  method  of  instruction,  5^}7  of  these  institutes  follow  Froebel's  method, 
134  Aporti's,  and  2,534  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Fnndjt, — The  funds  for  the  stlpport  of  these  infant  schools,  etc.,  are  derived 
from  the  State,  the  provinces,  the  communes,  from  private,  lay,  or  religious  cor- 
porations, individual  subscriptions,  gifts,  bequests,  etc. 

The  income  from  these  sources  last  year  amounted  to  2,347,768  lire  ($1,469,553), 
of  which  6,870,306  lire  ($1,374,061)  were  expende<l  for  support. 

The  average  attendance  is  about  108  pupils  to  a  school,  and  the  aimual  expense 
to  run  the  same  about  2,491  lire  ($490),  or  19.81  lire  ($3.98)  for  each  individual 
impil. 

Charitable  aid. — In  order  to  secure  the  largest  attendance  in  these  schools  a 
"  l)atronago  ass<xiation  "  has  l^een  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  children 
wliose  i)areuts  are  t(X>  \ny(n  to  clothe  them  proj^erly  and  supply  them  with  books 
and  foo<l  while  at  school. 

Last  year  the  contributions  of  thia  Ix^nevolent  association  were  as  follows: 

Four  liundred  and  twenty  pupils  were  assiste<l  with  lK>oks,  copy  books,  pencils, 
pens.  paiK^r. 

One  hundrcnl  and  forty  pupils  received  gratuitously  120  grams  of  bread  each, 
daily,  a  soup  of  vegetables,  rice  or  dumplings,  and  a  glass  of  ordinary  wine  diluted 
with  water,  now  and  then  even  a  i)iece  of  chicken  or  l>eef.  The  pupils  eat  their 
lunch  at  stat^l  hours  luider  the  direct  suiwrvision  of  their  teac^hers. 

Sixty-five  impils  received  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  shoes  and  stockings,  made  expressly. 

The  funds  of  this  association  are  derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  members, 
from  private'  offerings,  and  from  a  small  subsidy  from  the  minister  of  public 
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instmction.  The  aesociation,  in  order  to  ftirther  increase  its  fnnds,  organizes 
fancy  fairs,  literary  and  mnsical  entertainments,  etc. 

Out  of  the  8,200  communos,  2,051  have  adopted  these  '*scnole  d*infanzia" 
(infant  schools),  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  which  is  a  large  proportion 
wlieu  it  is  considered  that  in  many  of  the  communes  the  illiteracy  previous  to  the 
unification  and  independence  of  the  country  in  ISTO  had  reached  05  per  cent. 

The  number  of  directors  and  teachers  of  these  schools  amount-s  to  7,370  (108 
males,  7,262  females). 

ELEMENTAKY    INSTRUCTION. 

Primary  schooU, — By  **  primary  school  '■  is  meant  a  school  having  a  five  years' 
course  of  elementary  studies. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first,  named  *' inferior,"  is  of 
thn'e  years  and  is  obligatory  by  law  ujwn  every  child  after  becoming  6  years 
of  ;.ge. 

The  second  section  is  named  '*  superior"  and  occupies  two  years.  It  is  a  pro- 
gressive and  complementary  continuation  of  the  former,  but  not  compulsory. 

Tlie  school  x>rogramme  of  the  two  sections  embraces  the  rudiments  of  the  Italian 
tonj^ue,  practical  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  Italian  history,  geography,  reading 
and  writing,  first  principles  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  the  metric  sys- 
tem, and  elementary  gymnastics. 

Since  1898-99  instruction  in  agriculture  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  rural  districts,  to  promote  which,  through  the  recommendation 
of  the  minister  of  instruction,  many  i)er8ous  generously  inclined,  and  even  cor- 
por.'itions,  have  offered  small  parcels  of  land  for  the  prat;tical  instruction  of  pupils 
of  these  schools.  These  donations  have  become  very  imi)ortant  in  the  regular 
instruction  in  agricmlture. 

There  were  in  1898-99  45,745  schools  of  the  ** inferior"  elementary  grade  and 
0,00:)  of  the  *'  8ui>erior,"  or  51 .748  in  all.  a  gain  over  189.5-9C  of  2,222  schools.  The 
total  force  of  teachers  and  as.sistants  amountcKi  to  52,688. 

In  1871-72  the  attendance  at  private  primary  schfxjls  averaged  6.43  per  cent  of 
that  of  public  primary  schools;  in  1898-99  it  had  risen  to  8.33  per  cent. 

Three  years  of  schooling  are  compulsory  by  law.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
pupil  undergoes  an  examination,  which,  if  i)as.sed  successfully,  entitles  him  or  her 
to  a  certificate  which  relieves  the  holder  from  the  obligation  of  continuing  in  the 
school,  and  admits  him  or  her,  if  desired,  to  the  suxxjrior  section. 

The  i)upils  of  the  sujxjrior  section  become  candidates  for  examination  in  two 
years  more,  and  if  successful  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  wliich  admits  them  to 
higher  schools,  including  the  ginna.sii,  the  technical  schools,  and  the  complemen- 
tary schr>ol  which  preptires  i>upils  for  the  n;»rnial  school. 

The  percentage  of  successful  pupils  at  the  examinations  of  the  first  grade  of  the 
primary  inHtruction,  viz,  the  third  year  and  end  of  the  obligatory  term,  increased 
from  67  in  1891-92  to  73  in  1898-99. 

The  proportion  as  to  sex  of  successful  candidates  at  examination  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  female. 

In  1894-95  there  were  examined  in  the  *'i>rimary  inferior"  270,639  pupils,  of 
whom  181,997  pa.s8ed. 

In  1898-99  there  were  examined  285,006  of  the  .same  class,  of  whom  201,934  passed 
successfully. 

In  189-lr-95  there  were  examined  in  the  superior  section  19,048  pupils,  of  whom 
13,736  i>as.sed. 

In  1898-99  there  were  examined  in  the  siime  section  28,284  pupils,  of  whom 
21,883  passed  successfully. 
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Teaching  force  of  the  primary  schools. 

Directors _ - 588 

Teachers  (permanent) - 50, 751 

Assistant  teachers 1, 037 

Spoi'ial  teachers :]03 

Other  tocU;hers 738 

Total 54,316 

Nnmber  of  teachers  to  each  1,000  inhabitants,  LOG. 

In  the  year  1895-9i5  there  were  enrolled  in  these  schools  2,370,349  pupils;  in  the 
ye:ir  1898-09  there  were  enrolled  2,444.288  x^^ipils,  showing  a  gain  in  the  short 
period  of  three  years  of  68,839  jinpils. 

Tlie  numl)er  of  primary  schools  and  teachers  in  1808-99,  including  both  public 
and  private,  was  as  follows: 

Schools.... .- 60,483 

Teachers 02,038 

Enrollment,  lx>th  public  and  private 2, 636,957 

In  1895-96  the  total  number  of  schools  was  59,526:  of  teachers,  62,077;  of  inipils 
enrolled,  2,589,423,  showing  a  clear  gain  in  three  years  of  057  schools,  561  teachers, 
and  45,534  pupils. 

Evening  and  x^acation  schools. — To  encourage  further  school  attendance  of  i)upil3 
who  have  passed  isuccessfully  the  obligatory  course  of  three  years,  and  to  provide 
for  those  who  can  no  longer  attend  the  day  schools  on  account  of  being  obliged  to 
work  for  a  living,  evening  and  vacation  schools  have  been  organized,  as  provided 
for  by  law. 

The  number  of  these  schfX)ls  in  1898-99  was  4,245,  viz,  2.750  evening  and  1,495 
vacation  schools;  in  these  1J38,181  pupils  were  enrolled  (105,856  males  and  32,325 
females);  the  teachers  numbered  4,446. 

It  seems  as  if  these  schools  did  not  meet  with  much  favor  from  the  j^eople,  for 
from  9,809,  ojiened  in  1871-72,  they  gradually  dwindled  to  4,245  in  1898-99,  at 
which  time  the  National  Government  withdrew  the  annual  subsidy  of  600,000  lire 
it  had  gnmted  before. 

EFFECT   OF  COMPUIiSORY  EDUCATION   ON   ILLITERACY. 

The  Italians  call  an  illiterate  person  an  '*  analfabeta,'*  i.  e..one  without  alpha- 
bet, or  one  who  dot>s  not  know  his  alphabet. 

In  1871  the  * '  analf ab^^ta  "  reached,  on  an  average.  73  per  cent.  Since  then  no 
enumeration  of  illiterates  has  boen  made,  but  their  approximate  number  may  1)0 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  unable  to  sign  the 
marriage  register.  A  similar  course  may  be  pursued  with  the  annual  conscripts 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

From  these  sources  are  obtained  the  following  proportions: 

The  percentage  of  those  of  both  sexes  who  could  not  sign  their  names  to  the 
marriage  register  was  68  in  1871,  and  only  42  in  189S-l)9. 

Tlio  iK^rcentagc  of  conscripts  who  could  not  sign  their  names  on  the  army  roll 
waM  57  in  1871,  while  it  was  only  34  in  1898-99. 

The  percentage  of  tho.se  who  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  could  not  sign  their 
names  (m  the  navy  roll  was  66  in  1871  and  only  50  in  1898-99. 

The  average  of  these  three  jH-rcentages  gives  42.92  per  cent  as  the  illiteracy  of 
IStKS-  09,  against  73  in  1871. 

As  tlu?  law  prescril)es  that  no  one  can  bo  a  voter  who  can  not  write  his  name,  it 
follows  tliat  the  number  of  voters  has  increased  in  the  i>roportion  that  illiteracy 
has  decreased. 
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This  ilatcracy,  "however,  is  not  equiilly  distributed  over  the  country;  the  per- 
cent^ige  of  illiteracy  in  the  southern  regions,  and  especially  in  the  islands,  as  Sic- 
ily, Calabria,  Sardinia,  etc.,  is  inu<'.h  higher  than  in  the  north.  A  great  difference 
exists  also  l^etween  the  rural  and  city  districts.  In  Turin  2  jkt  cent  could  not 
sign  their  names  to  the  registers,  in  Milan  3,  in  Geneva  8,  in  Bologna  0,  in  Flor- 
ence 11.  in  Rome  17,  etc. 

The  military  schools  (regimental  schools  within  the  army  in  time  of  i>eaoe) 
have  also  greatly  diminished  illiteracy y  in  the  army,  for  while  in  189-4.  among  the 
soldiei-s  who  had  (»nded  their  term  of  enlistment  and  returned  to  ci\il  life,  40  per 
cent  wen*  still  illiterate,  only  26  jwr  cent  were  illiterate  among  the  same  class  in 
1898-9'.) — a  good  re<lucti<m  in  three  years'  time. 

Diahvfs  a  cause  of  iilifrrac//. — Dialc»ct«  are  a  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  particularly  in  those 
located  in  i*ural  districts.  These  dialects,  ''  brogues,''  or  **  imtois ''  not  only  often 
dilTer  so  radiciilly  from  the  Italian  tongue  as  to  seem  foreign  languages,  but  they 
differ  from  each  other  from  province  to  province,  and  even  from  city  to  city. 
This  confusion  of  tongues,  for  they  are  tongues  rather  than  l;inguage.s  (if  I  may 
be  jMirmitted  to  thus  disregard  et>Tnolog\'),  often  compels  the  teacher  to  speak  in 
schajl  the  dialect  of  the  pupils  in  order  to  ha  imderstood,  and  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  finds  it  a  hard  task  to  select  teachers  for  certain  schools,  for  it 
would  never  do  for  a  Tuscan  to  teach  in  a  Neajwlitan  or  Sicilian  school  nor  a 
Roman  in  a  Genoese,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  an  embarra.ssment  indeed  that  so  many 
dialects,  so  different  in  character  and  expression,  are  spoken  in  the  country. 

*'  To  take  a  child  who  knows  none  other  than  his  \'ulgar  local  dialect,  and  in  a 
few  years  lead  him  U)  exx)ress  ^^ath  sufficient  clearness  his  own  thoughts,  either 
verbally  or  by  v.Titing,  in  a  language  that  is  more  or  less  different  from  his  own 
dialect,  is  a  work  of  which  few  understan<l  the  imiwrtance  and  the  diflSlculty/' — (A 
school  inspector. ) 

These  dialects,  the  origin  of  which  is  buried  in  the  darkness  of  iMist  centuries, 
can  not  have  even  a  common  root,  Jis  they  have  often  been  changed  and  trans- 
formed and  imi)regnated  with  the  tongues  of  foreign  foes  who  invaded  and  occu- 
pied for  long  periods  districts,  i)rovincx38,  sections,  or  regions  of  the  distracted 
country.  Huns,  Goths,  Visigoths,  Lombards,  and  similar  barbarians  from  the 
North,  and  Gauls,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  from  the  South.  More- 
over, tlieir  words  and  sounds  force<l  into  Italian  ears  were  not  from  tlie  pure 
languages  of  their  respective  countries,  but  from  *'  patois,''  ro  that  even  a  study 
of  their  etj^uology  would  l>e  useless  for  deciphering  them. 

That  these  diale<*ts  are  a  cause  of  illiteracy  may  he  proven  by  the  fact  that  in 
those  regions  where  the  diakM?ts  si)oken  resemble  l(?ast  the  Italian  language,  as  in 
Naples  Sicily,  and  Calabria,  the  illiteracy  is  the  greatest;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to 
reach  95  per  cent. 

The  use  of  these  dialects  is  so  ingrained  in  the  Itiilian  people  that  even  at  court, 
not  many  years  ago,  a  dialect  was  si)oken  more  resembling  French  than  Italian. 
It  is  si«d  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  that,  when  in  the  heat  of  battle,  to  give 
more  empliasis  to  his  words  of  command,  he  spoke  in  Piedmcmtese:  and  among 
the  \>At  r  class  of  i>eople  it  was  considere<l  an  affectation  to  speak  one's  own 
tongue  in  its  purity  ia  so<nety.  This  unfortunate  custom  is  not  totally  eradicated 
evvn  now,  for  in  such  large  and  advanced  citi(  s  as  Milan,  Turin,  Qtjnoa,  eto., 
dialects  are  heard  in  the  sh()i)s,  the  cafes,  and  other  public  resorts,  sx)oken  by 
people  pretentious  for  tht'ir  lineage  and  their  fortune. 

C'OMPIJCMENTARY   SCHOOLS    FOR   GIRTHS. 

The  object  of  these  sc;liools  is  to  furnish  to  girls  a  higher  degree  of  culture  than 
they  have  heretofore^  obtained  from  the  tvro  sections  of  the  primary  schools,  and 
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also  to  prejwre  them  for  entrance  into  the  normal  school,  or  fit  them  for  some 
occupation  such  as  that  of  bookkeex)er  or  clerk. 

The  instruction  lasts  three  yeai*s,  and  is  complementary  to  the  course  of  studies 
alrea<ly  followed  in  the  superior  section  of  the  primary  schools,  there  being  added 
to  the  latter  the  elements  of  drawing,  of  foreign  languages,  pedagogy,  hygiene, 
theoretical  and  practical  gymnastics,  etc. 

At  the  cud  of  the  course  they  are  examined  for  a  certificate  of  competency  to 
enter  the  normal  school,  or  to  occupy  positions  in  the  commercial  or  industrial 
world. 

In  1881-83  there  were  but  77  of  these  schools  in  oi)eration,  with  an  attendance 
of  3,5(59  girls;  in  1898-99  the  number  of  these  schools  had  risen  to  220,  with  an 
attendance  of  7,459  pupils. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  might  be  classified  with  professional  schools,  as  they  are  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  i)edagogical  profession. 

In  1838-99  there  were  in  operation  38  normal  schools  for  males  and  118  for 
females,  with  an  attendance  of  1,454  males  and  20,034  females. 

The  normal  schools  for  males  in  Italy  are  decreasing  rapidly.  It  is  generally 
concede<l  that  in  the  purely  elementary  schools  the  office  of  teacher  is  more 
adapted  to  women  than  to  men. 

The  female  normal  schools,  therefore,  are  flourishing  greatly.  Besides  being 
institutes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  they  are  institutes  of  feminine  culture,  pre- 
paring girls  for  home  and  family  duties,  and  also  for  some  industrial  pursuit,  as 
the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  gloves,  hats,  dresses,  etc.  Instruction  in  hygiene 
and  g\Tnnastics  (practical  and  theoretical)  has  lately  been  added. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  a  recent  examination  for  teachers'  diplomas 
79  per  cent  of  the  females  succeeded,  while  only  60  per  cent  of  the  males  were 
found  conii)etent. 

Xumbcr  of  normal  seJutoIs  ami  students  in  1S71-72  and  1S08-90, 


Ywu-s. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Students. 

Per  cent  of — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1K71-72                               -  - 

115 
150 

l,ffn 
1,454 

4,499 
20,084 

6,130 
21,488 

7 

73 

189«-  *«  . . . 
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COST   Oy   MAINTilNANCi:   OF  THE   PUBLIC   PRIMARY   AND   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

E.vjnnscs  of  the  communes. — The  communes  are  required  by  law  to  maintain 
elementary  schools  in  a  certain  projwrtion  to  the  population.  They  must  provide 
for  the  construction  or  renting  of  school  buildings,  furnish  the  same  with  all  the 
necessary  articles  of  furniture,  not  neglecting  those  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
gymnastics,  and  pay  all  the  "personnel"  connected  with  them,  including  directors, 
teachers,  ushers,  servants,  etc. 

The  minimum  salary-  for  teachers  is  fixed  by  law,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
schools  are  di\nded  into  two  classes,  viz,  urban  and  rural.  These  again  are 
divide<l  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  ix>pulation  and  the  financial  condition 
of  the  communes. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  cities  varies  from  1,000  to  1,320  lire  a  year  for  male 
scli(K)ls  and  from  800  to  1,056  for  female  schools  of  the  superior  grade,  and  from 
900  to  1 ,000  lire  for  male  and  720  to  800  lire  for  female  schools  of  the  inferior  grade. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  are  lower,  viz,  800  to  900  lire  for  the 
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malo  and  040  to  7i?0  for  the  female  schools  cf  the  6ni)eriur  grade,  and  700  to  800 
lire  for  thn  lualo  and  500  to  040  for  the  female  schools  of  the  inferior  grade. 

Tlu\«H5  Biilarie-*,  however,  are  increased  10  jwr  cent  for  every  six  years  of  con- 
tintions  service,  but  tmly  for  four  conseciTtive  periods. 

Bc-sides  these  exixjnsorf  for  the  obligatory  term,  the  commnnes  contribntc  largely 
to  the  maintenanco  of  the  infant  sch«>ols,  infant  aayliima,  and  kindergartens. 

In  the  aggregate  the  communes  in  1808-1)0  exi>ended  tlie  following  sums  for 
elementary,  infant,  evening,  and  vacation  schools: 

Ordinary  ol)ligatory  expenses:  Lire. 

Salary  of  teachers. 44, 467, 71;J 

Salary  for  st^rvice 2, 731, 72S 

Rent,  furniture,  lighting,  heating,  and  cleaning 5, 785, 051 

Gymnastic  instruction 148, 076 

Annual  contribution  to  teachers'  i)ension  fund  _ 2, 935, 130 

Total.. 56,067,698 

Kxtraordinary  obligatory  exi)en8cs: 

Construction  and  adaptation  of  school  buildings 5, 244, 917 

Furniture,  etc 543, 734 

Gynmastic  ai>i)aratus 28, 201 

Total 5,815,a52 

Voluntarj'  expenses: 

Infant  whooLs,  kindergartens,  etc 1, 637, 920 

Evening  and  holiday  schools 656, 379 

Books,  i^ajwr,  and  i)ens  for  indigent  pujuls 946, 803 

Extras 1,178,314 

Total. - .-     4,419,416 

Grand  total 66,302,966 

Ac;cording  to  the  above  the  annual  cost  of  instruction  for  each  pui>il  in  tho 
obligatory  primary  schools  would  be  26.21  lire,  or  2.09  lire  (absmt  42  cents)  for 
each  inhabitant. 

To  the  above  should  l)e  added  the  contribution  of  the  provinces,  which  in  1898-90 
was  042,757  lire,  and  that  of  the  National  Government,  which  was  7.432,906  lire. 
Tho  total  expense  of  tho  Kingdom,  therefore,  for  i)ublic  elementary  instruction, 
independent  of  private  schools,  in  1898-99  was  74.398,629  lire,  while  in  1873  the 
total  expense  was  20,039,.'W1  lire.  In  other  words  tho  expenditures  for  public 
education  were  nearly  trebled  in  twenty-fivo  years. 

It  is,  however,  estimated  that  the  total  annual  expense  for  culture  in  the  King- 
dom, combining  that  of  tho  communes,  the  i)rovinces,  and  the  states,  is  about 
115,000,000  lire.  This  is  independent  of  private  instru(iti(m,  which  is  very  i>reva- 
lent  in  Italy,  on  account  of  an  aristocratic  love  of  segr<^gation  and  the  antix>athy 
of  the  (*hurch  for  tho  state. 

THK   TKACHEKS'    PKNSION    FT  WD. 

This  fund  has  been  so  ably  describe<l  by  Prof.  Alexander  Oldrini  in  his  valnft- 
ble  contributicm  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis-sioner  of  Education  for  1898-99  (i>. 
846) .  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  treat  of  it  here.  I  must  state,  howcA'er,  that  it 
has  met  with  a  success  l>eyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  founders.  From 
year  to  year  the  fund  has  gone  on  steatlily  increasing,  until  from  a  depoeit  of 
1,606,384  lire  in  1879  it  has  reached  tho  remarkable  sum  of  75,774,196  lire  in  1899. 
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This  fund  has  been  formed  by  the  obligatory  contribntion  by  the  communes  of 
a  snm  equal  to  5  i>er  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  the  teachers,  the  4  i)er  cent 
paid  by  the  teachers  out  of  their  salaries,  and  a  Government  contribution  of 
3,000,()(H)  lire,  paid  in  installments  of  3()0,000  lire  aimually  for  ten  years. 

The  num})er  of  communes,  schools,  and  teachers  contributing  to  the  teachers* 
IM-nsioii  fund  is  as  follows: 


Number  of  com-     ,S<*hools  contribut-NnmlxT  ot  teachers 


munes—  ii^f. 

^*^'  Obliged  Not  obliged  Elemon- !  ^\^\^ 

,  to  c-oii-  I  to  contrib- 1     tary     I  °*JtS^ 
!  tribute.  I         uto.  Bchools.  Lc*^i^ 


contributing. 


From  the 
elemen- 
tary 
schools. 


1S80 8.118  I  ir«  I    no,m3  r.v> 

isas KUi\  ia>      40,871  j        aw 


4U,249 


I'Yom  in- 
fant 

scho^ilfs 
etc. 


495 


Actual  receipts  and  exi>enses  during  the  year  ISGlh  Lire. 

Receipts 0,Ca<,o4<i.74 

ExpenBes I,ie4,l(».50 


Dalanco  deposited  in  Iwink 5.484,440.24 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  i)ension  proportional  to  his  salary  and  the  length  of 
time  of  his  service.  A  i)ension  equal  to  the  full  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement 
is  due  to  the  teacher  who  has  served  continuously  for  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
In  case  of  death  the  \vidow,  or  the  children,  if  orphans,  are  entitled  to  two-thirds 
of  tlio  i)eusion  awarded  to  the  hiisband  or  father. 

PHYSICAL   KDUCATION — CiYMXASTICS. 

Tlic  history  of  Italy  is  full  of  surprises.  While  today  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  looked  upon  as  the  exponents  of  the  true  system  of  i)hysical 
training  and  challenge  the  world  for  supremacy  in  athletic  games,  the  very  games 
lh:it  they  play  had  their  origin  in  Italy  as  early  even  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mafeo  Vegio  in  1491  wrote:  **Tbe  youth  should  Ix)  exercise<l  in  gymnastics 
especially,  by  means  of  games  neither  too  light  nor  too  hard,  but  above  all  not 
unv.'orthy  of  a  freeman." 

Piiolo  Cortese,  in  his  work  De  Cardinalatu  (1510),  treats  of  the  exercise  of  the 
body  ill  conformity  with  physiological  requirements. 

The  game  of  **  pallone,"'  a  ball  inflated  with  compressed  air,  whicli  was  in  vogue 
at  that  early  i>eriod,  is  played  even  now  in  Italy;  it  may  properly  be  called  the 
Italian  national  game.  It  is  a  game  requiring,  however,  so  much  dexterity  and 
l>hysical  effort  that  it  is  i)layed  only  by  professionals. 

hV-aino  in  1555  described  a  tournament  of  "palla  a  maglio  "  (tennis)  in  the 
arena  of  Piwlua,  at  which  all  the  magnates,  i)r()fessors,  and  scientists  of  the  city 
were  j)resent  and  si)eeclies  were  made  demonstrating  the  healtli fulness  of  the 
game. 

Rirdi  in  1573  described  a  g«ame  of  **  calcio  *'  (football),  at  which  were  present 
the  (lukos  and  x)rinces  of  Medici,  the  dukes  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  and  all  the  nobles 
in  Florence,  whether  native  or  foreign.  Crotjuet,  golf,  and  quoits  were  at  that 
tiiiio  common  games,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  throughout  Italy. 

In  1688  a  i)riutiug  house  in  Florence  published  the  rules  of  football,  with  illus- 
trations, a  work  dedicated  to  their  highnesses,  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Tuscany,  and 
Violaiite  Beatrice  of  Ikivaria. 

But  Italy  ha<l  allowed  gymnastic  games  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  it  is  only  since 
her  unifi(*atioii  and  independence,  proclaimed  in  1870,  tliat  gymnastics  have  been 
revived  and  plivced  in  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  excei)t  universities.    Still, 
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gjnnnastics  in  Italy  even  now  are  not  taken  so  seriously  or  cultivate<l  vdth  the 
same  intensity  as  in  En-jjland  and  the  United  States.  But  few  x>i'ofesaionals  are 
engaged  to  give  practical  instruction  in  gymnastics  in  the  schools,  and  only  a  few 
gymnastic  halls  are  provided  for,  and  thoso  aro  loc*att^d  x>rincipally  in  the  large 
cities.  An  error  has  also  been  iniwle  in  adopting  the  Oennan  method,  which  is 
peculiarly  military,  instead  of  the  Swedish,  which  is  in  conformity  with  emotional 
and  physiological  requirements.  In  the  normal  schools  gjTiinastics  are  taught 
with  a  view  to  prepare  the  coming  teat^hers  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  same 
when  they  enter  upon  active  service;  but  as  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools  ere 
mostly  girls,  and  the  instruction  is  more  theoretical  than  practi<'al,  it  may  l>e 
seen  that  the  future  of  gymnastics  in  the  elementary  schools  is  not  v<^ry  promisinvf 
in  Italy. 

In  higher  schools  the  numl)er  of  instructors  of  gymnastics  are  ao  follows:  In  the 
technical  schools,  270:  in  the  technical  institutes,  05;  in  naval  sch<X)ls,  28;  in  licei, 
1:^5;  in  ginniisii.  294.  ^ 

In  universities  athletitrs  are  not  highly  considered,  and  one  dcK?s  not  hear 
of  **  matches ''  or  games  lK>tween  the  students  of  different  universities,  which  are 
common  in  England  and  the  United  Stat-es.  Still  there  is  the  gymnasium  of 
Turin,  which  is  considered  the  best  e<iuipiied  and  the  handsomest  in  Euroiie. 
The  Alpine  Gymnastic  Club,  which  is  not  inferior  to  any  club  of  the  siime  class, 
has  many  memln^rs,  is  very  rich,  and  i.ssues  imjiortant  imblications.  The  lx>at 
clubs  of  Turin,  Milan,  Piacenza,  Venice,  Rome,  Pa  via,  and  Genoa  art*  well  known, 
but  only  seldom  have  they  had  organize<l  races.  Lately  cycling  clubs  have  been 
formed. 

In  late  years,  however,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  awakeneil  from  their  lethargy, 
and  organized  conventions  for  the  purix>se  of  discus.sing  the  methods  of  gymnas- 
tics best  adapted  to  the  young  and  the  l^est  manner  of  teaching  them  in  the 
schools. 

MANUAL  TUAlNINd. 

This  class  of  instruction,  except  in  infant  sch<Kjls  ur  kindergartens,  has  not 
found  much  favor  with  teachers,  though  insisted  upon  by  various  ministers  of 
public  instniction. 

Many  deem  it  absolutely  oljjectionable  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  distract  the 
young  i>upils  from  their  regular  course  of  studios.  It  is,  however,  taught  with 
eamestiR^s  in  the  complemeutiiry  course  and  nonnal  courses  for  female  teachers. 
Except  for  the  amusement  of  very  young  children,  teachers  do  not  think  much  of 
cutting  pai)er  or  i)asteboard  in  geometrical  figures,  l>raiding  straw,  or  making 
mud  pies  in  imitation  of  some  animal,  etc.,  while  they  take  great  interest  in 
learning  and  teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  female 
industries,  drawing,  etc.,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  c()ming  into  office  of  Dr.  Guido  Baccelli  as  minister  of  education  infused 
new  life  into  agricultural  instruction.  It  was  through  his  official  recommenda- 
tions that  tlKJUsands  of  landed  proi)ri(»tors  volunteere<l  to  give  gratis  small  parcels 
of  land  (**campicelli,"  so  called  on  account  of  their  small  size)  for  prr<*ti -al 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture.  It  was  through  him  that  this  instruc- 
tion iHK'ame  oblig:».tory  in  all  i)rimary  scho<ils,  and  esiKv-ially  in  the  normal 
schot'ls.  To  fit  th<'  imVilic  tt^iu'hers  t )  instruct  the  pujnls  in  this  new  study,  lec- 
turers versc'd  in  the  thv^jry  and  X)ra:-tico  of  fanning  and  horticulture  were  sent 
around  by  the  communes  and  school  }K)ards  to  instruct  the  t^^iu-hers. 

The.se  efforts  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  iK?oph?.  e8|>e<.*ially  of  the 
rural  distrit:ts,  who  now  in  their  turn  proceeded  to  assist  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability. 
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The  results  of  tho  united  efforts  of  government,  school  authorities,  teachers,  and 
people  are  shown  in  the  following  statistics: 

There  w(to  i}38  lecturers  in  1S90,  who  delivered  1,802  lectures,  attended  hy  15,000 
teachers,  principally  of  the  rural  schools. 

Among  the  lecturers  were  the  most  noted  agronomists,  professonj  of  universities 
and  t<H;hnical  institutes,  directors  of  special  and  practical  schools  of  agriculture, 
engineers,  etc.  To  these  a<ld  those  teachers  Who,  having  been  Lorn  in  the  couutiy 
and  raised  as  farmers,  need  no  instruction,  and  the  new  teachers  that  graduate 
annually  from  the  normal  schools,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  tjuchers 
conrpetont  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  agi-iculture  has  become  very  large,  vv'ith  tho 
l-ros^wct  of  larger  increase. 

Tho  curriculum  in  the  elementary  schools  was  limited  to  tho  following  cubjects: 

1 .  Manure  and  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

2.  Functions  of  leguminous  i)lants  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 

0.  Tilling  of  the  soil;  farm  t<x)ls  and  machines. 

4.  Differences  occasione<l  by  meteorological  conditions. 

5.  Imx)ortanco  attached  to  the  selection  of  seeds. 

G.  Diseases  of  plants,  their  treatment  and  eradication. 

The;  programme  of  the  normal  schools  in  this  branch  of  instruction  was  more 
extensive ,  and  was  as  follows: 

1.  Arable  an<l  nonarable  soil;  Kul)soil. 
12.  Irrigation  and  drainage. 

;].  Tho  o])ject  of  tilling  lands;  common  method  and  by  machine. 

•1.  Construction  of  stables. 

.").  Preparation  of  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers. 

0.  Instruction  on  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  etc. 

7.  Horticulture  and  gardening. 

.^.  Raising  textile  plants  (hemp,  flax,  cotton,  etc. ) ;  dyeing  plants  (madder,  reseda, 
saffron);  oleiferous  plants  (sesame,  ricinus  communis);  aromatic  plants  (anise, 
h()i)s) . 

9.  Culture  of  meadows. 

10.  Cultivation  of  fruit-bearing  plants;  their  diseases;  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  dry  and  fresh  fruits;  preserves. 

11.  Viticulture;  selection  of  soils  for  planting  vineyards;  species  of  vines;  proj)- 
agalion  of  the  siime;  diseases  and  their  remedies. 

10.  Wine  making;  wine  receptacles,  barrels;  their  defects;  vitiations  of  wino 
and  their  remedies,  etc. 

i:).  Culture  of  olive  trees;  gathering  of  olives;  extraction  of  the  oil  and  its 
pr(?servatv)n. 

11.  Culture  of  mulberry  trees  for  raising  silkworms;  varieties  preferred,  draft- 
iULT,  <-  tc. 

15.  Raising  silkworms;  their  proiwigation;  diseases  they  are  subject  to. 

10.  Bees  and  apiaries;  production  of  honey  and  wax,  etc. 

IT.  Animals  for  work,  for  butchering;  milk  and  its  products;  farmyard  animals, 
especially  i)oultry,  etc. 

IS.  Elements  of  rural  hygiene;  the  atmosphere,  water,  fo<xl,  clothing;  habita- 
ti<»ns:  malaria;  domestic  toxicology,  utensils  as  a  source  of  jwisoning:  drinks, 
c.»ndinienls,  coloiing  materials,  etc. 

r.).  Animals  useful  and  noxious  to  agriculture. 

20.  Bookkeeping,  etc. 

The  rural  t^^iicher  must  take  his  pupils  to  the  small  field  assigned  to  tho  .school 
and  tliere  demonstrate  practically  what  he  has  taught  in  school.     If  he  is  not  sat- 

Ki>  V.n)'2 18 
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isfiotl  with  his  success  on  the  small  field,  ho  is  to  tako  his  pupils  to  some  large  farm 
near  by  known  to  be  advanced  in  the  practi(;e  of  farming. 

Female  pnpils  are  admitti^l  to  this  pra<'tical  instruction  the  same  as  the  males, 
and  the  Government  especially  recommends  female  teachers  to  teach  their  girl 
pnpils  t<^  lx»co!ue  useful  colaborers  of  the  farmer,  particularly  in  all  that  pertains 
t<^  hoiLSL'keepiujj:,  the  preservation  of  home  goods  and  wares,  the  industries  of  the 
field,  the  custody  of  cattle,  the' garden,  and  the  orchard. 

Fifhh  for  pmctiail  inHtruction. — Tlie  small  jiar^'els  of  land  donated  by  the 
I)oople  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  teacliei*s  of  the  i)rimary  courst^s  to  give  their 
pupils  some  practical  idens  of  agriculture  in  1890  num))ered  4,0*^0,  of  which  2,475 
were  well  e(iuippe<l  and  in  full  operation.  Xo  less  than  C51 A^  i)upils  (200,6(52 
males  and  al>out  50.000  females)  atte!ide<l  these  instructive  exercises  in  the  field. 
The  first  four  months  of  1900  tliti  donations  of  lots  were  s")  numerous  that  it  was 
estimated  that  th'?  number  of  **  campicelli"  would  reach  5,000  during  the  year. 
The  value  of  thes^j  i):ircels  of  land  is  estimated  at  l,OtX>,000  lire.  Tliis  success, 
due  to  the  su^g.>  >t  ion  of  Minister  Bacc€»lli  and  to  the  gootl  will  of  the  i^eoyde,  did 
not  invoho  the  Government  in  one  dollar  of  expense. 

Comparing  the  al>ove  stiitistics  vnih  those  given  by  Professor  Oldrini  in  the 
article  referre<l  to  above,  it  can  not  but  be  realized  that  the  diffusion  of  agricultxind 
instruction  in  Italy  in  the  course  of  three  years  has  been  unprecedented. 

Besides  th«3  above  general  eh^raentary  instruction  in  agriculture  there  are  spe- 
cific agricultural  schools,  which  are  classified  into  '*si)ecial''  and  ** practical." 
Under  spec^ial  are  the  follo\ving: 


I' 


Scluwly.     Teachers.  |    Pupils. 

.  _   _    _    I 


Vino  culture  aud  wino  raakiof? !  5 

01iv«  rultTirt>  and  olivo-oil  making 1 

Pomol<)j<y  and  hortimlturo I  1 

Cattle  and  chc'CK."  makinjtf |  1 

Totalof  siKvial . 
PnwticHl . 


ExiHrriinontal  AgrariiiU  Institutoof  Perutjia., 


8 


370 

M 

31 

48 


TO  i  4.->7 

2«  I              112  I  1,(1^5 

1  I                aO  ;  59 

(; rand  tf>tal  of  agricultural  schfKjls I               iJ5  '              JKrJ  i  1,001 

I  I  I 


"PROFESSIONAL       SCHOOLS. 

Under  this  term,  as  used  in  It^ly  and  other  European  countries,  are  included 
schools  for  instruction  in  certain  trades.  in«lustries,  and  occupations. 

These  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  the  minist(»r  of  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  are  supported  by  tlie  unitwl  contributions  of  the  State,  the  i)roviuces,  the 
communes,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  association  of  mechanics. 

There  are  schools  of  arts  and  trades  in  58  cities.    In  the.se  are  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  science  and  teclmics  applietl  to  the  trades  of  masons,  bljicksmitha,  car-  • 
penters,  builders,  gilders,  wo<wl  carvers,  shoeinalvers.  printers,  hatters,  stonecut- 
ters, jewelers,  etc.     Viniculturists,  pomologists,  horticulturists,  etc.,  have  already 
been  referred  to. 

Lower  commcnrial  schools,  12  in  numl)er,  are  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
pupils  to  l)eco>m(»  commercial  clerks,  small  traders,  and  fur  su})ordinate  positions 
in  the  railway  and  telegrai)h  s^vrvicrs.  In  some  of  thes*^  schof.ds  fon^ign  languages 
are  taught  and  jnipils  pn*pared  to  enter  the  suivt^rior  schools  of  commerce. 

Schools  of  art  ai>plitHl  to  industry,  of  which  there  are  KKJ,  furnish  practical 
instruction  in  the  trades  of  blacksmitbing.  cari><-Titering,  stonecutting,  wood  carv- 
ing, furniture  making,  lace  making,  building  (masons) ,  painting  on  ceramics,  etc. 
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Besides  the  above  there  are  15  *' professional"  and  commercial  schools  distrib- 
uted ill  various  cities.  In  these  girla  are  instructed  in  dressmaking,  embroidering, 
sewing,  and  in  millinery,  artificial-flower  making,  washing  and  ironing,  lace  mak- 
ing, mending,  etc.,  also  to  become  clerks,  accountants,  teachers  in  designs  for 
enil)roidering,  in  ceramic  decoration,  and  in  miniature  painting,  etc. 

There  were  32,000  pupils  in  these  schools  in  1899. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Professor  Saverio  do  Dominicis,  in  his  Annata  Pedagogica  (1900),  has  classified 
agricultural  schools,  *' professional''  schools,  and  technical  schools  proper  as 
••  technical  schools,"  and  has  therefore  reiwrted  280  such  schools  in  the  Kingdom, 
wi til  an  attendance  of  37 ,733  pui>ils.  Adding  to  these  the  communal  and  the  private 
schools  of  that  class  the  total  number  of  technical  schools,  according  to  Dominicis, 
would  bo  483,  ^vith  an  attendance  of  49,300  pupils,  a  gain  of  96  such  schools  since 

isdo-ik;. 

I  liave,  however,  kept  the  technical  schools  proper  separate  in  this  report  for 

l)vttor  illustration. 

Pupils  in  the  State  technical  institutes,  1^00-1000. 

Conrs?  common  to  all _  - .  3, 221 

Pliyt^i(;o-mathomatical 1 ,  392 

Coiiiiuerce  »aid  accounts 2, 337 

Surveying. 1,030 

ALcriculture _ 25 

Industry 192 

AL'gregates: 

Admitted  pupils 8,213 

Free  pupils 228 

Pupils  in  evening  schools  (free) 1, 851 

Total  in  State  technical  institutes 10,292 

Adding  to  these  1 ,000  pupils  in  private  technical  institutes,  the  grand  total  of 
all  pupils  in  technical  institut<?s  is  11,892,  a  gain  of  2  schools  and  2,485  pupils  over 
the  year  189.5-96. 

NAUTICAL   INSTITUTES. 

Number  of  admissions  to  the  various  sections  of  nautical  institutes. 


Scliolftstic  yoar. 


a.»«      I    Naval    I  xto/.i^iT.     Pre]Mii-a-|     Frco 


captaius.,--;^- 


201  i 


LStB. 


tory 
course,  i     ants. 


34:> 


;e3 

4()6 


Total. 


018 
l.JJW 


A  gidn  of  oOl  alumni  in  tlu-ee  years. 
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Xuiiihr  of  puplh  in  loth  Governmcnf  a ]ul private,  nautical  institutca. 


Govemmontal. 


Soctiony. 


P»l"l«!h.^r':^r». 


Soa  cartnins* 

Ntival  oDnstruclora  . 

Naval  lunoliiriLSts 

Pro;):ir:it'»ry  course . 
Fre .» at  Ifudaots 


44  ! 
242 


Total- 


is 15 


4ti8 


Private. 


I     Vy  .^     I   Total. 
Pupils   '  I  ^^'^     ' 


15 


15  ! 


19 


380 
44 
S42 
4^1 
64 


l,:ii3 


Males,    j  Fo!i:aled. 


Summary  of  all  Gov-riimorit  Ut-linicul  .«ch«>ols 23,070  i  2,P14 

tfumiiiury  of  all  privalo  t's'liiii<;al  sn:htK>ly '      iO,(rt)  |  U85 


Total . 


:il,0()0  , 


3,U00 


Making  a  grand  total  of  ;]7,9<X).  Thero  was  an  increase  of  1,W44  male  and  iji}3 
female  i»npils  over  the  attendance  in  1S08-99. 

Apart  from  their  i^hysico-matheniatical  features  tlie  te<:*hnical  institutes  are 
really  "professional"  Kchods,  excepting  those  of  a  manual  c]iaract<jr.  In  the 
special  sections  of  field  surveyinf<,  agriculture,  commerce  and  accounts,  and 
industry',  the  technical  instituti'S  confer  diplomas  according  to  i  he  course  pursued. 

The  nautical  institutes  confer  diplomas  of  cai)tain  for  the  high  Sv-as,  seacoast 
captain,  naval  constnictor,  and  machinist. 

SECONDARY   CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS  (GIXNASII  AND  LICEl). 

The  ''ginnasio"  is  not  a  hall  for  gymnastic  instruction  and  iircctice,  but  a 
school  corresi)onding  to  a  "college  "  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  ginnasio  has  a  five  years'  course,  disided  in  two  sections.  The  first,  or 
*' inferior,"  covers  throe  years,  the  curriculum  of  studies  including  the  Italian 
language  and  literature,  Latin,  history,  geograi)hy,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics. 
The  second,  or  '*.sui)erior  "  section,  occupies  two  years;  the  curriculum  continues 
the  above  studies  and  adds  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics.  Then  follows  the 
**  liceo  "  with  a  two  years'  course,  ha\ing  a  curriculum  whicli  completes  the  gym- 
nasial  insti-uction,  and  adds  German  or  French,  i)hilosophy,  physics,  and  natural 
history. 

This  is  the  routine  of  studies  to  l>e  i)ursued  in  order  to  prepare  f<^r  admission  to 
the  university;  in  the  aggregate  it  embraces  a  five  years'  elementary  course,  a 
five  years'  g>'mnasium  course,  and  a  two  years'  lyceum  course— iu  all  twelve  years 
of  contiimcHl  study  before  a  pupil  l)ecomes  qualified  to  enter  a  university;  this  for 
every  student  in  the  whole  Kingdom. 

In  1900-1901  there  were  209  *'  ginnasii  govtrrnativi,"  i?>o  called,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  31,608  males  and.  1,1 78  females,  a  total  of  ,^2,846.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  150  "licei  governativi,"  so  called,  with  an  attendance  of  12,983  males  and 
287  females,  a  total  of  13,270. 

The  alxjve  statistics  of  gymnat^iums  and  lyceums  for  19(>0-1901  are  incomidete. 
The  latest  figures  which  give  the  whole  attendance  are  those  of  1895-96,  and  are 
as  follows: 

Total  gymnasiums  iu  the  Kingdom,  708  in  1895-90,  divided  into  governativi  183, 
and  nongoveraativi  525,  ^vith  an  atteinhince  of  59,778  students,  25,444  belonging 
to  the  first  class  and  34,334  to  the  second. 

Total  lyceums  in  the  same  year  332,  governativi  116,  nongovemativi  21(5,  with 
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an  attenilanoe  of  17,089  students,  10,945  of  whom  were  govemativi  and  6,744  non- 
governathi. 

Tlio  number  of  female  students  of  the  above  increased  from  1,120  in  1805-96  to 
1,405  in  1900-1901. 

uxivEKsrriEs. 

The  term  ''  university"  is  applied  in  Italy  only  to  those  schools  of  the  highest 
grade  in  which  the  students  are  instructed  in  special  branches  for  the  profession 
of  their  choice,  and  after  a  four  or  five  years'  course,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  profv'sdon  selected,  they  are  prepared,  graduate,  and  receive  the 
diploma:]  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  laws,  etc. 

There  are  in  Italy  21  universities,  quite  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  4  of  which  are  indei)endent  of  Government  control.  The  name  and 
date  of  foundation  of  these  universities  are  as  follows: 

Year. 

Bologna  (about) 1200 

Padua 1223 


Year. 

Turin 1401 

Catania 1434 

Parma 1512 

Urbino  (free) 1564 

Messina 1549 

Sassari 1677 

Cagliari 1026 

Modena 1078 

Camerino  (free) 1727 

Palermo 1 805 


Miicenita  - 1290 

Naples  _.. 1224 

Genoa 1243 

Perugia  (free) _ 1270 

Pavia  (al>out) 1300 

Rome .- 1303 

Pisa 1838 

Siena 1321 

Ferrara  (free) 1391 

The  total  numl)er  of  students  admitted  to  these  universities  in  1900-1901  was 

23,435,  divided  by  faculties  as  follows: 

Juiisprudenco 6, 791 

Medicine  and  surgery 6, 211 

Mathematics  only: 

For  mathematicians 538 

For  engineering 1,071 

Physics,  mathematics,  and  sciences  in  general: 

Physics 144 

Chemistry 280 

Natural  science  _ 473 

Engineering  school  of  application 200 

Letters  and  i)hilosophy 1, 144 

Pharmacy.- , 3,528 

Notarieii  and  solicitors 800 

Obstetrics,  for  midwives 1, 203 

Veterinary 580 

Agrarian 157 


Total,  1900-1901... 23,125 

Total,  1899-1900 22,774 

Besides  the  al>ove,  there  are  65  female  students  receiving  instruction  in  obstet- 
rics for  midwives  at  a  special  school  in  Venice,  and  140  females  in  a  similar  school 
in  Milan.  This  would  malre  a  total  of  23,030  students  in  1900-1901,  as  against 
23,774  in  1899-1900,  a  gain  of  850  in  one  year. 

SUPEKIOU  INSTITUTES. 

The  schools  known  as  *'8ui)erior  institutes"  have  the  scholastic  programme 
of  universities.    Though  private,  they  are  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of 
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the  Gtovcminent.    Thoy  number  20,  about  uniformlj'  distributed  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

Tlic  number  of  students  admitted  to  those  institutes  iu  1900-1901  was  2,021, 
classified  l)y  fiiculties  as  follows: 

Medicine  and  surgery 201 

Mathematics,  physics,  and  natural  sciences: 

Engineering _ 215 

Physics - 1 

Chemirttry. 31 

Natural  sciences _ .  27 

School  of  application _ 1, 079 

Letters  and  i>hilosopliy 200 

Pliarjiiacy _ ...  44 

Obstetrics  for  mid\\'ivcs 70 

Veterinary 040 

Total.  ltM)0-1901 --    .   2,621 

Totiil,  1801M<M)0  - 2,S02 

Loss 181 

There  are  threi^  university  schords  attached  to  lyceums,  whose  students  aro 
distribut^^d  among  th(i  different  faculties  as  follows:  Xotariis,  ;{! :  idiarmacists, 
17o:  midvaves.  :{7!     Totals:  1 900-1  iM)  1.  2r)9;  1 890-1 9(K),  270. 

Grand  total  of  student:3  admitted  to  all  the  universities: 

1900-1 UO 1 .    2rt ,  5 1 0 

lb99-l 900 25, 81<> 

Gain  in  one  year 694 

Foiidle  si  nth  II  fa  in  iniiveniitu's  in  V.»'.Ht-r.tni, 

Admit  ted  in  .iuris]n*udonce .    7 

Admittrd  in  nuHlicine  and  surgory 29 

Admitt(Ml  in  mathematics,  jHiysics,  and  natural  sciences 132 

Admitted  m  i)liil! :sj)i»liy  and  letters . _ 89 

Admitted  in  pharmacy  .. 11 

Tot^d -. 16S 

Total,  ls95-% 132 

Crain - 36 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  "superior  grade"  of  instruction  in  Italy, 
according  to  Profess<.)r  Saverio  de  Dominicis,  1901: 

First.  Superior  professional  military  institutes:  Military  academy,  schoi^l  of 
war.schord  of  aj^plication  of  military  sanitation,  school  of  applicati(m  of  artillery 
and  military  e7)gine(»nng,  school  of  infantry  target  sliooting.  central  s.rh')*)l  of 
aiiillery  1:jrgct  shooting,  school  for  candidates  f<>r  x^rofessors  <»f  fencing:  these 
have  a  total  of  1 ,15.")  military  students. 

Second.  Superior  profcssioTial  civil  institutes:  SniK»rior  royal  naval  scliool  of 
Genoa,  vrith  \M  ^.tud('nts:  sui)erior  commercial  scliools  of  Venice?,  Genoa,  Bari, 
with  an  aggregate  atteTidance  of  JJOl  sS:udents;  superior  S(*hools  of  agriculture 
of  Milan.  Portici.  and  P«Tugia.  witli  an  aggregate  number  of  If^l  students;  the 
forestry  institute  of  Vallombr*.>sa.  with  4S  students. 

Third.  The  21  universities,  with  2;j.l25  students. 

Fourth.  The  .siii)erior  university  institutes,  \\z.:  Saporit>r  finishing  sch(X>l  and 
Bch(xjl  of  soirial  science  at  Florence;  scientific  ticademy,  superior  royal  t<>chnical 
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institnte,  and  veterinary  school  at  Milan;  school  of  application  at  Bologna;  school 
of  application  and  veterinary  medicine  at  Naples;  school  of  application  and  vet- 
erinary medicine  at  Tnrin;  school  of  application  at  Rome;  and  superior  normal 
school  at  Pisa;  these  have  in  all  2,040  students. 

Fifth.  University  schools  of  Agnila,  Bari,  Catanzaro,  with  an  aggregate  of  239 
ntiideuts. 

Sixth.  Superior  normal  schools  for  women  at  Rome  and  Florence,  to  prepare 
women  to  l)ecomc  teachers  of  the  highest  grade  (**  professoresses  '*  so  called) ,  with 
2^0  Btudents. 

The  above  aggregate  26,022  students  of  university  grade. 

Professor  Dominicis  observes  that  it  is  evident  that  the  attendance  at  the  supe- 
rior institutes  of  professional  character  is  relatively  small,  while  that  at  the  uni- 
versities and  the  institutes  of  university  chaiiicter  exceeds  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Tiiis  excess  of  university  attendance,  with  a  ^^ow  to  office  seeking,  the  Govern- 
ment lias  attempted  to  reduce  by  rendering  the  curriculum  and  the  examinations 
for  university  degrees  more  difficult,  so  as  to  turn  the  attention  of  students  more 
to  agriculture. 

CONVITTI    (boarding  SCHOOLS)    FOR  GIRUS. 

Tliese  are  schools  where  girls  receive  instruction,  board,  and  lodging.  Thoy 
fire  (luite  numerous  and  are  largely  patronized  on  account  of  their  privacy  and 
discipline,  the  students  l>eing  scarcely  ever  out  of  the  ol:>8ervation  of  the  teachers. 
Even  in  their  daily  walk  f»n*  exercise  they  are  marshaled  like  soldiers  under  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  special  guardians.  In  olden  limes  only  a  few  of  the 
young  girls  escai>ed  from  being  forced  int*i  these  institutions  of  restraint.  Pai*ents, 
and  i)articularly  women  of  fashion,  found  it  very  convenient  to  commit  their  girls 
to  these  institutes  and  thus  l)e  relieved  of  any  resx)onsibility,  just  alxmt  the  age 
wlion  girls  become  conscious  of  their  own  attractions  and  capable  of  asserting 
tlif  inselvLS.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  all  girls  of  good  birth,  under  the 
illusion  that  they  would  issue  therefrom  thoroughly  equipped  morally,  mentally, 
and  practically  for  the  ** struggle  for  existence;"  and  it  is  even  so  now,  for 
annually  alxjut  53,000  are  educate<l  in  these  institutes  under  the  tuition  of  nuns, 
who,  though  well-intentioned,  are,  on  account  of  their  seclusion  and  vocation, 
least  capable  of  imi)arting  to  their  students*  that  practical  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  th(;y  lac^k  themselves. 

There  are  about  1,577  of  these  convitti,  7G0  of  which  are  ecclesijistic,  262  part 
lay  and  part  ecclesiastic,  and  only  555  subject  to  Governmental,  provincial,  or 
comiuunid  control:  479  are  free  for  pupils,  056  receive  pay  in  full,  and  112  largely 
reduced  x)ay. 

Of  i,om  instructors  470  were  la>Tnen.  the  remaining  810  were  either  priests  or 
nuns,  largely  nuns,  however;  of  the  directors  of  the  same,  males  or  females,  nearly 
1 ,000  were  ecclesiastic  and  only  465  laymen. 

CONVITTI    FOR   BOYS. 

In  li)<>0-1001  there  were  about  860  convitti  for  lK)ys,  with  an  attendance  of  51,227. 
These  were  all  private  excei)t  53,  which  were  governmental,  and  the  directtors  and 
teaciiers  were  al)out  in  the  same  proiwrtion  as  to  being  civil  or  ecclesiastics  as  in 

the  female  convitti. 

COLONIAL   SCHOOUS. 

Aecoriling  to  the  statistics  of  1806-97  there  were  52  royal  schools  in  foreign 
countries,  viz.  1  liceo-ginnasialo:  8  technical  commercial  sch(^>ls,  2  of  which  had 
the  giniuibio  attiiched;  23  elementary  schools  for  males  and  18  for  females;  4  pro- 
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fessioiiul  courses,  and  11  Idudorgartens.  Theso  j^oliools  had  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  .S,0'S3,  at  an  oxptrnj-'o  to  the  Cfovemniout  of  900,000  lire. 

Of  ecinal  inii)ortaiice,  on  account  of  the  iniml)er  of  thoir  pupils  and  the  jMitriotic 
impulses  that  led  to  th(-ir  organization,  are  the  colonial  s<.*hcK)ls  established  by 
Italian  subjects  abroad.  ThoL^e  arc  all  elementary  schools,  following  the  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  jidopted  for  those  of  the  same  class  in  Itiily,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  instruction  in  tho  language,  history,  and  geography  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  established.  The  exi>cns<:^  incurre<l  in  the  maintenance?  of  these 
schools  are  bonie  by  the  societies  which  founded  them  and  by  private  contribu- 
tions. Tliere  arc  1(K)  or  more  of  them,  with  an  attendance  of  11,000  imjals,  at  a 
cost  of  92,000  lire. 

Of  the  colonial  sithools  somo  of  them  are  of  very  ancient  date.  Tlicy  wore  lirst 
established  in  vario;is  cities  of  the  east  as  a  help  to  the  work  of  evaugeliiation; 
they  have  now  ext<>nded  to  the  several  American  republics.  Those  8clux)l.s  are 
subsidized  directly  by  the  Government  or  thrcmgh  the  *'Societa  Nazionale." 
There  are  IJO  of  these,  with  5,920  i)upil8.  The  Government  subsidy  amounts  to 
51,000  lire. 

DirLOMATIC-tX  JI.ON  I A  I.  SCHOOL. 

Tho  ministers  of  public  instmi^ti'^,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  marine,  and  of  agri- 
cultnro,  industry,  and  commerce  have  approved  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
dipLniiatic -colonial  scliool  recently  established  by  Minister  Nasi.  Besides  the 
courses  already  pursued,  viz,  diplomatic  and  consular  law,  history  of  ix>litical 
and  commercial  treaties,  tariff  legislation  compared,  iK)litical  and  colonial  goog- 
rapliy,  there  will  fl<x>n  Ije  added  courses  of  diplomatic  and  consular  x>ractic^  and 
of  naval  regulations.  As  this  school  has  only  recently  been  oi)ened,  no  statistics 
arc  available 

SCHOOLS  OF  FINE   ARTS. 

Governmental,  13  schools,  with  2,198  impils;  nongovernmental,  13  schools,  with 
1,G88  pupils:  total,  3,880. 

INSTITUTES   AND  CONSERVATORIES  OF  MUSIC. 

National,  0,  with  875  pupils,  viz,  555  males,  320  females. 

Private,  a  large  nnml)er,  among  which  are  5  mxLsical  lyceums  and  40  private 
and  mnnicii»al  conservatories;  numlx^r  of  x)upils  unknown. 

MINERALOGICAIi   AND  MININO   SCHOOI^S. 

Royal  school  of  Caltanisetta,  with  7  teachers  and  20  pupils. 
School  for  head  miners  and  expert  mineralogists  at  Inglesia,  7  teachers  and  42 
pupils. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOI^  OF  DECORATIVE  ART  APPLIED  TO   INDUSTRY, 


L<K'Atii)n.  of 

«cho(.>ls. 


Florence 1 

Milan I 

Naples 1 

Palermo !  1 

Rome I  I 

Veriico I  1 


Total ' 

I 


Nunil^er  Numljer 

(»f       I       of 
teaehcn-:..'  pupils. 


7  1(15 

0  I  8:)o 

Hi 


56 
100 
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SUPERIOR  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Clasn  of  8cbiK)l.s. 


Soliool  i»f  Soc-ial  S.i- 


Superior   KC'hools   of 
oommeroe. 


Italian  ludustrii:! 
Musoiira. 


S  Ti  p  f  r  i  < » r    X  a  V  a  1 
S'jhf.ol. 

Superior   r^'hool3   of 

jiijrrjculturi', 
FoiL'St ry  Iiir- 1 it uto 

Total 


Location. 


Florence 

Bari 

Genoa... 

Yenioo . . 


Turin  . 


Genoa . 


fMilan 

iPortici 

Vallombroba. 


Pro- 
feasors. 


15 


18 
14 
11 

i;{7 


C^jurses. 


{S<x!ial  sciouce 
JurL*iprudence  and  for  nota- 
rios. 

jProi3aratorr 

^Ojmmercial 

Consular 

Oouimerciiil 

Cla.s3  couimon  to  all  c\>ursis . 

C/OUiuiorcial 

E«;ouoinv,statit?tioe.,  and  law. 
For  auditors  and  iiotiiries  ... 

Foreijf n  Liutjuagcs 

Ck)nsular 

Consular,  economics,  and  law 

CboniicAl  ijidn-^4  ri<iK 

Me<-haniciil  indiisti'if  fc* 

SuiKjrior,  for  desij^nei'a 

Superior,    olectro-tc  clinic  a 

for  oiiKine^Ts. 
Forcustom-ii^'uscemploycos. 
For  naval  and   mcohanical 

engineers. 
Naval  disciplino  and  bydrog- 
^    rapby. 

Agricultural  wiences 

do 

Forestry 


MtcndantJ. 


Stu- 
dents. 


Hearers. 


35  I 

44  i 

iX)  I 

4;} 

»:> 
22 

8 
26 
80 

5  , 
17 
18 

4 
24 
83 

m^ 

58  ' 


11 
5 


7 
11 


14 


05 


Total  number  of  Kcboob,  0. 

Special  xwofcssional  courses  in  the  s^qycvior  insfitufes. 


Lrxjation. 


Bolojrna . 
Milan  ... 


Naples  . 


Courses. 


3  years'  course  for  civil  engineers;  3  years'  course  for  arcbitocts 

3  years'  prejmratory  course;  3  years'  course  for  civil  engineers;  3 
years' c<jui*><e  for  industrial  engint^ers;  3  years'  course  for  archi- 
t^'cts;  4  years'  course  in  normal  natural  Fxiiences;  4  year^'  course 
in  pbysics;  4  j'ears'  course  in  chv»mistry. 

3  yeai*8'  course  for  civil  engineers;  3  years'  oourFO  for  arcbit'^cts 

Rome !  3  years'  course  for  civil  engiueei's;  3  years'  course  for  arcbitects;  ^ 

!  years'  course  in  scientitic  arcbitecture  for  students  of  fine-arts 
I      w*bool. 

Turin 3  years' course  for  civil  engineers;  3  years'  cK)urse  for  industrial 

I      engineers;  3  yeiirs  cour^H)  for  architects. 

Nix)li^s I  4  years'  course  in  veterinary  medicine 

Milan do 

Turin I do 

Florence '  4  years'  course  in  pbilosopby  and  letters;  4  years'  coui>.e  in  physics 

j  and  natural  scienr-es:  fi  years'  course  in  medicine  and  surgery;  5 
I  years'  cours^e  in  cbemistry  and  i>barmacy;  4  years  course  for  di- 
i      ploma  of  i)harma<^'y. 

Ililan 4  vears'  course  in  philosophy  and  lottery.;  4  years'  courw  in  in<Mlem 

languages. 
Pisii 4  years'  courpo  in  philosophy  and  philology;  4  year^'  course  in  nat- 
ural and  physical  sciences. 

Floren<'tj 3  years'  course  in  foreign  languages  and  literature:  2  years'  course 

in  history,  geology,  geography.  iKHiago^'.  and  sciences. 

Il<  >me '  2  years'  course  in  foreign  languages  and  literature;  2  years'  course 

in  history,  geology,  geography,  pedagogy,  and  sciences. 


Total. 


Stu- 
dents. 


lU 
432 


237 

172 


3S1 

177 

ne 

88 

687 


Hi 


08 


It  i.s  the  iirovailing  opiniou  in  Italy  that  the  desire  for  classic  and  university 
instrnction  is  excessive,  that  is,  alK)ve  the  needs  of  the  country,  while  a^cultural 
and  in<lustrial  in.stnii;tiou  is  noglecto<l  and  needs  all  tho  encouragement  that  the 
Gov<  rnniont  and  Parliament  can  give.  Italy  is  par  excellence  an  agricultural 
country;  all  her  e^:IK)l'ts  are  produced  in  her  fields,  while  tho  largest  part  of  her 
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imports  are  mannfac'tured  productH,  and  the  lialance  of  trade  is  conseqnently 
against  her. 

Prof.  Carlo  F.  Ferraris  of  the  University  of  Padua  reproduces  the  statistics  of 
attendance  at  the  universities  and  the  sui)erior  institutes  of  the  Kingdom  during 
the  year  11)00-11)01,  v.ith  a  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  who  attendc<l  in 
1893-91.  ffiven  by  the  Riforma  Socialo.  According  to  this  authority  the  nipnber 
of  students  and  liearers  (the  last  are  allowed  to  attend  lectures,  though  they  are 
not  inscril>ed  on  tlr »  rolls)  who  attended  the  courses  of  the  universities  and  of  the 
superior  institute-.,  according  to  faculties,  in  the  scholastic  years  1893-94  and 
1900-1901,  is  a.s  follows: 


1W»-W. 

looo-iai. 

r,m 

0.702 

571 

8t«0 

ft.  521 

r,.4«u 

um 

1,538 

m 

537 

1,42« 

1,285 

70 

14ft 

e» 

815 

238 

498 

i.aes 

l,fi05 

ISl 

477 

i.-m 

I.IKS 

1.71)7 

:<,270 

m 

1,220 

^ 

419 

Facilities.  I 

I 

JurisprndoTiro  (for  grnduation) ■ 

Notaries  uTn I  attorneys ■ 

Medicine  and  siirtftTy i 

Midwiftiy ■ 

Hatheinutii-al  H-imces:  | 

For  j:i\uluation  in  malhomatics 

For  v'.ii<iu(H>rinj)f , 

Physi^'ul ;-.« -icnci^s ' 

Chouiitu;!  riciem.'es  f •  >r  Kradiiatit >n  in  genorul  fw-'ionfos , I 

Nat n nil  sfi i»n(r<'s ' 

L<*tt<»r:*  and  philosophy ] 

Cliemi -^t ry  and  pbarniaoy 

En^rine -rinj?,  civil,  indnstruil,  and  ur  .hitt'ctural 

Pharmacy 

Votcriiuii*y  medicino 

Agricultural 

Total i      21,870  ■        28,739 

I I 

Incroa}j«\r),101. 

Professor  Ferraris  remarks  that  among  the  studies  leading  to  the  highest 
acAdemiciil  degree,  viz,  graduation,  there  was  an  increase  of  attendance  in  juris- 
prudence, pure  mathematics,  letters  and  i)hilosop}iy,  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
vott^rinary  medicine,  and  agricultural  sciences,  )>ut  a  visible  decrease  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  As  to  engineering  sciences,  civil  engineering  decreased  consi>icu- 
ously,  while  industrial  engineering  increased  largely  and  architec*tural  engineer- 
ing remained  stationary.  Amongtlio.se  who  attended  fur  professional  diplomas. 
the  candidates  for  thot^e  of  notary,  attorney,  and  pharmacist  increased  in  num- 
bers, whilt^  tho.se  for  the  diidoiua  of  midwife  were  (considerably  less. 

From  the  alK>ve  and  ihe  ctmiparative  statistics  of  schools  of  lower  grades  given 
in  this  statement,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  movemc^nt  toward  a  broader 
culture  in  Italy  has  in  the  last  few  years  received  a  great  imjwtus,  and  the  hoi)o 
of  its  continuance  rests  on  the  fiu't  that  the  movement  has  l>een  gradual  with  an 
uninterrupted  progress. 

runLK^   LIBRARIES. 

As  to  public  libraries,  there  are  no  later  statistics  than  these  given  by  Professor 
Oldrini  in  his  roiH>rt  alrcfwly  referred  to,  according  to  which  *-here  were  1,831 
libraries  in  1898,  with  1,090,825  books  and  manuscrii)ts,  of  which  12,711  were 
manuscripts. 

I'HILOLOUlCAr.   CLUBS. 

There  are  many  institutions  of  learning  in  Italy  organized  by  loi\il  societies,  or 
associations  of  Learned  and  i)rofesRional  men,  the  statistics  of  which  are  not 
obtainable  or  even  collected.  It  is  the  same  with  some  schools  of  trades  and 
industries,  as  lithography,  i)hotogi*aphy,  etc.,  whose  existence  is  scarcely  known 
except  by  the  persona  directly  connected  \vith  them.    There  are,  however,  two 
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educational  agencies  which,  though  private,  are  of  national  importance.  These 
two  are  the  '*  philological  clabs  "  and  the  *'  Dante  Alighieri  Society.'* 

The  philological  clubs,  though  indei)endent  of  Government  control,  have 
attained  in  late  years  a  high  degree  of  influence  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

The  i)rofc:.ssed  scoim)  of  these  institutions  is  the  teaching  and  perfecting  of  the 
Italian  tongue  and  the  dissemination  of  the  knowle<lgo  of  foreign  languages;  but 
they  go  much  farther,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  published  programmes  of  the  courses 
of  studios.  The.Ne  clubs  are  organized  by  the  literary  and  social  elite.  They  are 
institutions  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  social  intercourse  of  the  highest  order. 
The  instruction  is  })y  professors  of  literature,  science,  and  art  of  the  highest 
standing. 

The  first  organization  of  this  character,  the  Philological  Club  of  Turin,  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  unification  and  independence  of  the  country  was  effected, 
namely,  thirty  years  ago;  now  they  are  found  in  every  principal  city  of  the  coun- 
try, as  Rome,  Milan,  Florence,  etc. 

To  exhibit  their  scope  and  breadth,  the  programme  of  the  Florence  Philological 
Club,  whose  president  is  the  distinguished  *'litterato"  and  publisher,  Piero 
Barbera,  is  hero  appended  as  l>eing  tyi)ieal  of  ail. 

PliOOUAMME    FOR   1891-93   OV  THE   FLORENCE   PHILOLOGICAL   CLUB. 

First.  Instruction  in  laug-aages:  Italian,  French,  English,  German,  and  Sx>anish. 
Lessons  in  the  evening  for  both  sexes. 

Se<ond.  Special  course  for  ladies  in  the  French,  English,  CJerinan, and  Spanish 
lan«:]:iiagts  during  the  day. 

Third.  Finishing  courses  of  the  French,  English,  and  German  languages  and 
literatures. 

Fourth.  The  Italian  course,  consisting  especially  of  instruction  in  Italian  pho- 
netics (pronunciation  and  diction),  reading  aloud,  explanations  of  subjects  read, 
dictation.  orthograi>hy,  grammar,  syntax,  correction  of  written  exercises,  instruc- 
tion in  the  literature  and  the  history  of  the  literature  of.  the  country,  reading 
and  cr»mmenting  upon  ancient  and  modern  authors,  translation  exercises,  and 
conversition. 

Fifth.  *' Conversazioni  "  in  the  various  languages  taught  in  the  institute,  held 
on  certain  evenings  of  the  week  from  January  1  to  May  30. 

Sixth.  Instruction  in  drawing  and  in  painting  in  water  colors. 

Seventli.  Special  c^>urses  of  music  for  ladies,  including  singing;  a  complementary 
courso  (m  the  piano.     Day  lessons. 

Eighth.  Esthetics  and  liistory  of  art.  aided  by  visits  to  mu.seums,  galleries,  and 
monuments,  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  comiK'tent  teachers. 

Ninth.  Course  of  stenograi)hy. 

Tenth.  A  special  course  of  the  Italian  language  through  tht*  m^diiuu  of 
Fn^nch,  English,  and  German. 

Eleventh.  Courses  in  other  foreign  languages  and  literatures  may  be  given  if 
rtHjuested  and  terms  agreed  on. 

The-e  clubs  are  generally  domiciled  in  elegant  buildings  in  the  most  convenient 
localiiies.  They  (contain  spacious  and  well  lighted  and  air.'d  reading  rooms,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  iiup()rt;int  Italian  and  foreign  journah>,  magazines,  and 
ri'vk'ws;  also  very  extensive  libraries  of  the  noted  authors  of  all  countries,  with 
a  department  of  modem  literature  in  the  various  languages. 

Tlie  members  are  allowed  to  take  l)ooks  home  under  rules  to  insure  their  pres- 
ervaii<»n  and  safety. 

There  are  special  rooms  for  reading  and  studying. 

Visiting  the  rooms  of  the  Philological  Club  of  Milan,  I  was  snri)rised  to  find  in 
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one  spacions  reading  room  57  daily  puitical  and  commercial  jonmals,  18  illus- 
trated i>ai>er8, 14  comic  i)aper8,  5*3  literary  i)eriodicals,  4  on  geography  and  travels, 
25  technical  and  strieutific,  3  agricnltiiral,  4  legal,  28  on  economics  and  sociology', 
4  on  medicine.  0  si)orting,  and  10  misc^»llanpous;  in  all,  2*?2  monthly,  weekly,  and 
daily  publications. 

For  the  convenienco  of  the  meml>ers  there  is  a  r(^>om  where  may  Ix.^  found  postiil 
cards,  i)ostage  staiiii>s,  ix)stal  and  telegraphic  tariff,  letter  sc»ale,  telegraph  blanks, 
telephone,  etc. 

These  clubs  arc  equii)ped  with  relation  to  the  si^ecial  needs  of  the  cities  where 
they  are  locate<l.  In  Florence,  f^»r  instance,  a  city  where  many  thousands  of 
foreij^Tii  citizens  are  permanently  Icwated,  and  many  thousands  more  come  there 
for  limit,  d  periods  f<;r  the  purpose  of  education,  the  club  is  furnished  with  liallsfor 
coTiversation  and  recreation.  The  associates  and  memlfers  may  find  rest  from 
their  studies  by  i)laying  billiards,  chess,  dominos,  or  checkers,  provided  in  tho 
same  building. 

Scientific  or  literary  ItH.'^tures  are  delivered  every  Monday  evening  during  winter 
and  spring;  concerts  are  al.so  given  from  time  to  time  for  the  iK'neflt  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  faniiJies.  Refreshment  rooms  are  providtnl  f(»r  tho  hungry  and  tho 
tliirsty.     Tho  rooms  are  opened  from  10  a.  m.  t*)  midnight. 

•  Admission  feo  for  iK^rmanent  or  ac-tive  members,  5  lire  ($1);  monthly  dues, 
8.50  lire  (70  cents)  ;  occiisional  me^nbers,  nonactive.  montlily,  4  lire  (80  cents). 
Officers  of  th<j  army  and  navy,  and  membe^rs  of  the  families  of  active  club  mem- 
bers, are  allowed  a  reduction. 

The  fees  for  si)ecial  courses  for  tho  scholastic  year  are:  Drawing  and  v^-ater- 
color  painting,  50  lire  (.910);  Italian  instruction  to  foreign  ladies,  40  lire  ($8);  for 
all  other  courses,  ea/»h,  80  lire  ($0).  Thos3  who  take  more  than  one  course  jKiy 
only  one-half  for  eac-h  course  after  tho  iii*st. 

Nonresidents  and  foreigners  may  be  admitted  as  guests  by  re<iuest. 

Tlie  officers  are:  One  president,  one  vice-i)resid<'nt,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
librarian;  there  is  also  a  council  (executive  committee)  of  18  members;  all  serve 
gratuitously. 

The  Philological  Club  of  Milan  commence<l  in  1872  with  204  effective  members; 
January-  15, 1002,  it  had  1,806.  On  the  80th  of  September,  1901,  after  paj-ing  all 
expenses,  it  had  a  net  Uilanco  in  money  of  58,045.72  lire;  the  value  of  its  library 
and  furniture  was  21 ,208. 79  lire,  making  a  total  valuation  of  79,814.42  lire. 

This  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  an  educational  club,  and  I  am  assured,  by 
reliable  persons,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  oth(»r  philological  clubs  are  in  a  no  less, 
and  in  s'jme — as  that  of  Florence — in  by  far  a  more,  flourishing  condition. 

In  cities  where  large  c<jlonies  of  citizens  reside  for  certain  periods  of  time, 
8i)ccial  provision  is  made  for  them,  as  in  Rome  and  Florence. 

Extraordinary  instruction. — This  is  temi)orary,  as  current  iK)litical  and  econom- 
ical cvmditions  may  require.  Thus,  when  tho  Italians  went  to  war  with  African 
nations,  some  of  the  philological  clubs  immodiatt'ly  established  chairs  of  tho 
Arabian  tongue;  and  when  the  Italian  Government  sent  a  contingent  to  join 
other  nations  in  forcing  the  Chhiese  to  fulfill  their  int^irnational  treaties,  some  of 
these  clubs  immo<liately  established  chairs  of  the  Chinese  language.  The  State 
could  not  iirovide  for  such  emergencies,  any  more  than  it  could  provide  all  the 
assi.stan(!e  the  Rod  Cross  gives  in  labor  and  mat<}rial. 

THK    '*  DANTE   ALLIGHIKHI." 

Another  popular  instrumentality  of  learning  of  national  import  is  the  associa- 
tion named  in  commemorati'm  of  Dante  AUighieri,  tho  "divino  poeta.''  As  it 
may  properly  bo  said  that  Danto  was  tho  master,  purifier,  and  teacher  of  the 
Italian  idiom,  so  this  association  is  for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  the  same 
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among  the  four  or  more  millions  of  Italians  who,  through  political  or  economic 
reasons,  remain  under  the  sway  of  foreign  powers  or  have  migrated  to  other  lands 
to  I)etter  their  condition.     Its  object  is: 

First.  To  foster  and  diffufie  the  Italian  language  and  culture  in  foreign  locali- 
ties containing  numerous  Italian  residents,  like  Trieste,  Malta,  and  part  of  the 
TjTol .  and  in  the  numerous  Italian  cohmies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Second.  To  opiK>so  legitimate  resistance  to  ail  attempts  on  the  part  cif  foreign 
states  to  supprv^ss  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  colonies  or  provinces 
under  their  dominion. 

Third.  To  eslablis-i  iu  the  colonies  and  localities  above  mentioned  Italian  .s<.-hool8 
and  libraries  by  moans  of  local  committoos  and  homo  suMdies,  and  disti'ibute 
free  national  books  and  publications,  and  encourage,  by  every  i)ossible  means,  a 
constant  propaganda  for  enduring  Italianism  among  the  Italians  outside  of  the 
political  confines  of  tlio  Kiuf;«lom. 

The  ixitriotic  f)b30ct  of  this  a^;s^x!iation,  organized  in  1890,  received  at  once  the 
encomiiiiiis  and  the  iTidorsemcnt  of  all  th'3  most  illustrious  citizens,  from  ih'.y  King 
and  court  downi  to  tlic)  class  of  huiiibler  ones  vvh  >,  though  T>or5re3;^:ed  of  but  limited 
moans,  could  not  r.^frain  from  joining  in  assisting  the  ai-'.s  xiation  with  all  the 
means  in  their  i)owor.  Accordingly  this  association  sx^read  forthw'ith  over  the  land 
and  to  foreign  nations.  Sixty  committoes  are  now  organi/.cd  within  the  mother 
country,  and  22  out  of  it,  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  the  as:s<K*iation.  Its  central 
committee  is  in  Rome,  and  through  its  efforts  i-.everal  conj-vrcGses  have  btvn  held: 
throe  in  Rome  (bSOO,  isot,  and  1895),  one  in  Venice  (1892),  one  in  Florence  (1893), 
ouvjin  liiiri  (1S94),  one  iuBologna  (189(3), one  in  Milan  (1897),  one  in  Turin  (1898), 
and  one  in  Messina  (1899),  with  great  sucx:"ess,  and  \vith  great  increase  of  mem- 
bership and  sympathy  from  the  i)eople.  Committ<M?8  are  at  work  in  twenty  for- 
eign ( ountries,  especially  in  South  America,  Turkey,  Brazil,  Chile,  Australia, 
Montevideo,  Canada,  New  York,  the  Balkan  States,  Trent,  Trieste,  and  Malta, 
where  large  numbei*s  of  Italians  reside  or  sojourn. 

Italy  has  great  i>olitical  interest  in  conserving  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
among  the  Italians  who  are  largely  colonized  all  along  the  coast  of  tho  Adriatic, 
in  the  Balkans,  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  No  Italian  now,  though  a 
resident  of  foreign  lands,  nee<l  feel  abandoned  or  forsaken,  or  that  the  sweet 
inlluenc^s  of  his  home  do  not  hover  over  him  in  his  farthest  peregrinations. 

The  meml)ers  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  G  lire  ($1.20),  and  by  paying  150 
lire  l>ocome  i)erpetual  members.  The  association  has  ex|xjnded  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  establishing  schools,  supplying  books,  and  in  organizing  new 
sister  associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  i>opular  movement,  with  its  wonderful  success  without  any  material  assist- 
ance from  the  National  Government,  betokens  a  hoi>eful  future  in  the  self-govern- 
ing attribute  of  the  Italian  i)eople. 

SPFX'IAL  SCHOOLS   FOR   ADULTS   IN   THE   AGRICULTURAL   DISTRICTS. 

The  great  and  difficult  problem  in  the  advancement  of  i>opular  education  in 
Italy  has  always  related  to  tho  rural  population,  that  is,  the  so-callcnl  **  contadini  '* 
(f:trm  hands,  field  hands) ,  of  whom  there  are  about  seven  millions,  or  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  i)opulation  of  the  country.  This  class  of  peoplo  work  for 
wages  so  meagre  as  to  be  only  too  often  insufficient  to  keep  a  small  family  from 
starving.  Yet  their  progenitors  were  contadini,  the  present  generation  is  conta- 
dini. and  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  are  expected  to  be  c<^)ntadini. 
Thesr^  lH>or  creatures  work  as  no  slave  ever  worked;  they  have  no  time  for  think- 
ing, have  no  ambition,  and  take  no  interest  in  anything  except  in  what  is  confined 
within  thu  narrow  space  they  inhabit  under  tho  shadow  o!  their  church  steeple. 
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It  is  among  these  that  the  highest  degree  of  illiteracy  has  been  found  to  exiflt. 
These  i)eople  find  no  time  for  learning;  nay,  learning  to  them  is  harder  than 
hreuking  stone,  and  considered  hy  them  of  no  utility  whatever.  Besid€>s,  and  this 
is  really  the  mr.in  jwint,  they  need  the  labor  (»f  their  childi*en  as  soon  as  these  are 
able  to  handh^  a  farm  imx»lenient  however  sm.all:  hence  the  scrhools  are  shnnned 
or  avoidf^d  when  ix)ssible  in  spite  of  the  hiw  requiring  that  everj'  child  from  tlio 
age  of  0  to  f)  should  be  ma«le  to  attend  sch(»l,  and  holding  the  parents  re^spondble. 
Thow  who  ft^ar  to  disregard  the  law,  and  consequently  sond  their  children  to 
8ch(H)l,  withdraw  theinas  s-xm  as  they  have  crnupleted  the  first  elementary  course 
of  thn;»  yf^ir;^  demanded  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  pan^nts  ])refer  to  have  their 
children  back  to  hoe,  to  drive  cattle,  or  help  in  any  way  they  can  in  tilling  land  or 
storing  crops.  Thus  every  child  in  a  family  becomes  a  coworker  at  a  very  tender 
agt\  To  break  up  this  custom  and  overconi;.''  the  aversion  to  schooling  manifeste*! 
by  thcso  i)eoi)le  the  (lovorimient  is  all  but  jyowerles?,  its  Tuachincry  l)eing  too  cum- 
brous and  too  slow  to  effect  the  object  desired. 

Tho  educate<l  clas.s  of  Italians  realize  this,  and  understanding  how  important 
it  is  to  overcome  this  ix>rilous  sea  of  ignoranc(\  and  satislknl  that  the  meanB  of 
the  Govemmcnt  are  totally  inadequate,  they  have  organized  popular  societies  for 
the  instruction  of  adults  among  the  contaduii. 

Tliis  class  of  people — peasants,  countrymen,  farm  hands,  lal>t)rer'^,  etc. — ^has. 
however,  in  the  last  few  years  b(?come  a  factor  in  the  economics  of  the  coautry. 
They  have  organ iz(.-d  themselves  into  labor  unions,  and  under  the  orders  of  their 
chiefs  have  made  gigantic  strikes  at  times  when  their  labor  wiw  most  newled,  as 
harvesting  time,  compedling  the  Crovemment  to  send  an  army  of  soldiers  to  mow 
and  t )  reap,  in  order  that  the  crops  of  grain  might  not  be  wasted  and  the  i)eople 
revolt  afterwards  for  want  of  food.  These  movements  have  further  demon- 
strated the  ne<v  ssity  of  educating  that  large  cl.'iss  of  the  population  s^  that  it  may 
not  ha  too  easily  misled  by  selfish  leadt^rs  and  demago:^ies;  hence  the  society 
1  Hearing  the  title  ''SiKriety  for  tirganizing  schools  fur  adults  and  for  small  indus- 
trif.'s  in  the  (roujitry."  This  society  was  organized  in  Milan  in  ISOJ),  but  did  not 
become  a  IkkIv  with  corporate  powers  till  1890. 

Of  this  society  Angelo  Orespi,  the  docrtor  of  laws,  says: 

Tliis  so<^;iety  is  one  of  those  institutions  which  express  the  mo<lernidea  of  benefi- 
cent socifil  acti\ity  independent  of  the  too  cumbrous  and  slow  government 
machine,  and  though  it  is  still  in  its  eml)ryo  state  and  has  but  limited  resources*, 
still  it  may  be  compared  with  another  most  worthy  iiLstitution,  the  Dante  AUi- 
ghieri.  While  the  latter  has  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  Italians  in  foreign 
parts,  the  intellectual  and  moral  support  of  those,  young  or  old.  whom  want  has 
driven  to  other  (countries,  the  form(?r  tends  to  bring  togetht*r  lesidenis  of  the  Fame 
locuUity  and  prepare  them  for  that  modem  life  that  demands  greater  strength  in 
the  *•  struggle  for  existence."  and  so  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things  which 
makes  many  parts  of  Italy  appear  like  wastes  of  ignorance  and  brutishness, 
suffering  unheede<l  agonies  as  by  a  «livine  curse. 

"No  one  l)efore,"  says  the  secretary  of  the  society,  "had  thought  of  taking 
the  youth  just  at  the  moment  in  which  he  begins  to  re;!lize  himself,  at  the 
moment  when  he  Ix^gins  to  appreciate  the  utility  of  anything  and  to  rei^ognize 
all  the?  injury  done  to  himself  by  remaining  ignorant  of  that  which  his  more  care- 
ful s;'hool-fellows  are  acquiring,  and  even  forgetting  the  little  he  has  learned." 
Taken  at  that  moment  the  youth  readily  acquies(;es  in  anything  suggested  for  his 
improvement,  even  that  which  he  had  before  considerd  as  irksome.  Offering 
him  th(j  nnjan.s  of  instructing  himsi'lf  just  at  the  unuuent  when  he  most  thirsts 
for  Iniowledge,  yt>a  gain,  with  little  expL»ns(?  and  trouble,  an  advantage  in  bis 
favor  tliat  you  novt  r  th<mght  possible  before.  It  is  like  casting  an  attractive  bait 
at  a  fish  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  net. 

This  society  oi)ened  its  first  school  in  1J:<9;5.  entirely  supporteil  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  it«  success  became  at  once  apparent.     The  object  of  the  association 
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met  with  universal  approval,  and  schools  grew  in  nnmber  nnder  its  influence,  in 
Milan  and  out  of  Milan,  until  30  may  now  be  counted  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with 
an  attendance  of  1,G00  pupils  from  14  to  42  years  of  age,  the  largest  portion  of 
whom  are  from  14  to  18,  the  most  propitious  age  for  this  moral  life-saving  effort. 
The  rules  of  these  schools  admit  pupils  from  12  years  of  age  upward;  they  are 
divided  in  classes  according  to  the  degree  of  education  they  are  found  already  to 
iv)8sess.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  course  for  those  who  have  escajjed  from  tak- 
ing: tiie  compulsory  three  years'  (elementary  course,  and  for  those  who  are  illitcr- 
uto  from  other  causes. 

UMVKRSrrY   EXTENSION. 

Following  the  example  of  Belgium,  popular  universities  have  been  lately  insti- 
tutcHl  in  Italy.  But  it  is  yet  too  early  to  determine  their  degree  of  success  (;r  ^ive 
an  iiccount  of  them.  However,  judging  from  i)ersonal  observation,  the  iiLst ruc- 
tion attemi>ted  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  fulfill  the  object  of  the  movement;  it  is 
oiitir»ily  on  too  high  a  plane  for  the  class  of  people  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
froo  loirtnres,  so  far  a^  the  writer  has  heard,  are  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
iiu«lieiioo,  when  it  is  c(msidered  that  it  is  composed  principally  of  mechanics, 
artisans,  and  lal)orers  who  never  have  had  that  preliminary'  training  that  leads  to 
tlio  c^T!i prehension  and  api>reciation  of  lectures  on  high  art,  on  the  most  subtle 
sciL'nces,  on  the  highest  culture  in  belU^-lottres,  literature,  philosophy,  etc.  The 
profossors  who  were  engaged  to  lecture  seemed  to  have  had  their  personal  reputa- 
tion for  h'lirniu'^  far  more  at  heart  than  the  interests  of  the  i)eople  who  went  to 
ht?ar  them.  That  is  a  national  failing  of  the  learned  in  Italy,  if  it  is  not  of  the 
^.'hole  e(»nl.iuent  of  Europe.  Vanity  may  destroy  the  praiseworthy  object  of  the 
asscH-iaiion.  Let  us  hn\)e  that  they  will  soon  see  their  error  and  correct  it.  The 
X^eople  need  such  popular  instructors  as  Professor  Tyndall,  of  England. 
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II.— THE  BACCELLI  BILL  FOR  THE  REFORM  OF  SUPERIOR  EDUCA 

TION  IN  ITALY. 

runCKDKD     BY    A    BRIEF     ACCOUNT     OF    TIIK     ORIQIN    AND     UEVKI.OPMliLNT    OF    THE     ITALIAN 

irXIVERSlTIES. 

By  Prof.  Alexander  Oldrini. 

Coxrr.NTH— I.  Eui'ly  olucation  in  Rome.— 11.  The  Middle  Ago^  and  higher  education.— III.  De- 
Kates  on  the  reform  of  sup<.'rior  cdiu'ation.— IV.  Text  of  the  Baccelli  bill. 

I.  Early  Educatiox.in  Rome. 

Tlio  aiiperior  traiuinj?  that  had  reached  its  zenith  in  republican  Rome  in  the 
teachings  and  writing.s  of  individnal  c(»lel>ritief?,  was  centralized  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  rudimentary  conception  of  the  later  *'  univer- 
eitas  Htudiomm,"  the  forgotten  traditions  of  which  were  developed  during  the 
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Middle  Ages  and  in  tbo  modem  high  schools  and  universities  of  European  coun- 
tries. Tlie  statement  that  the  universities  were  evolved  directly  through  the 
intelle<!tual  efforts  of  medieval  times,  whether  from  Bologna  or  from  Paris,  would 
do  violence  to  history  and  Ip^d  to  a  fallacious  understanding  of  the  sequence  of 
human  intellectual  conquests.  It  would  limit  tho  field  of  investigation  ne<?essary 
even  in  a  cursvjry  survey  of  the  hist:^>ry  of  Italian  universities. <'  The  gradual 
progress  of  Roman  instruction  to  its  highest  position  may  be  considered  as 
including  three  distinct  periods: 

First.  The  i)rivat<3  t.s:ching  of  a  primitive  i)^ri<Kl  in  the  early  days  f;f  the  city, 
which  was  restriited  in  a  general  way  within  the  circle  of  the  family  (**suus 
cuique  x^arcns  pro  magistro''),  while  the  plebeians  scarcely  freciuent.Ml  the  "ludi 
litterarmu  ''  opene<l  near  the  Forum.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Satumian  verse, 
of  the  Etruscan  fescennine  verses,  and  of  the  burlo.S(iue  "  fabulc?  Atellana>." 

Second.  The  period  when  instruction,  amid  the  long  struggles  of  the  **  Urlxs" 
for  political  suprenxai'y  in  It'ily  and  over  EuroiH>,  Asia,  and  Africa,  becomes 
public,  but  still  remains  indeiHjndont  of  the  central  power.  This  is  the  century 
of  the  snlendor  of  Roman  letters. 

Third.  That  of  slate  education  urider  imperial  R<->me,  when  the  cycle  of  higher 
studies,  the  curriculum,  is  complete  in  its  classical  structure,  and  such  that, 
although  modifitnl  or  enlarged  according  to  the  genius,  tlie  character,  and  the 
aspirations  of  future  nations,  it  will  always  remain  the  standard  i)ar  excellence. 
This  was  the  period  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  eloquence,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  imd  the  natural  and  mathematical  sciences. 

This  onward  triumi)hal  transfonnation  of  education,  cciisistent  and  jmrallel 
with  tlie  historical  evolution  of  the  republican  genius  vt  Rome  itself  toward  cen- 
tralization of  x>ower  in  the  Universal  Empire  ("regere  impirrio  jiopulos''),  well 
deserves  a  concise  analysis. 

The  s(!hool,  as  has  been  well  said,  reflects  the  image  of  the  commimity  which 
creates  it.  Roman  instruction  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  '*  Urbs  "  was  exclu- 
sive, Jis  would  bo  logical  in  a  stem  aggressive  community,  unwilling  to  form 
alliances,  *  *  imiK>rium  cupientibus  nihil  medium  int-er  summa  et  pi'aecipitia. ' '  The 
state  l)eing  all,  no  limit  could  be  atlmitted  to  the  parental  authority,  since  it  was 
understood  in  early  Rome  that  only  by  obeying  their  father's  \vill  young  Quirites 
might  leai*n  how  to  ob;;y  the  stjitc;  and  no  doubt  such  authority  in  insti'uction 
must  have  proved  absolute  with  the  scions  of  jxitrician  families. 

While  there  is  no  written  history,  exc^^pt  in  the  form  of  annals,  to  prove  defi- 
nitely in  what  instruction  consisted, many  historians  express  the  opinion  that  higher 
education  was  imjxirtetl  from  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  in  patrician  families, 
in  accordance  with  their  means  and  ix)sition  in  the  stat(\  The  instruction  bore 
upon  the  S(!ience  of  war,  of  law,  and  of  eloquence,  the  sv^ns  following  their  fathers 
in  the  battlefields,  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  senate,  there  to  iu"quire  that  practic«il 
training  that  could  alone  account  for  the  ijrogress  of  the  early  Romans  in  ix>lit- 
ical  culture.  This  i^rogress  i^ermitUHl  the  gradual  j^rcession  of  i)ersons  issued  from 
the  people  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  to  the  dire^-tion  of  i)ublic  affairs.  Later  on, 
when  the  necessity  was  felt  of  a  still  \vider  rani^e  in  higher  education,  the  senate, 
according  to  Cicero,  used  to  order  a  numlx'r  of  young  patricians  to  1k)  sent  every 
year  to  Etrnria,  there  to  study  the  science  of  religion,  which  was  characteristic- 
ally considered  by  the  Romans  as  bearing  on  human  as  well  as  transcendental 
problems. 

Religion,  according  to  the  Romans,  was  the  science  that  assured  that  moral  and 
intellectual  power  which  openwl  the  way  to  the  higliest  offices  in  the  state,  and 
gave  to  the  Pontifex  his  great  authority  in  Roman  society  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  laws,  of  formulas,  of  civil  procedure,  of  measnres,  of  nnmbers,  and 
in  regard  to  the  annual  relation  of  public  events. 

After  the  ending  of  the  third  Punic  war  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
(14C  B.  C.)  by  Scipio,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  new 
elements,  such  as  Greek  influences  and  customs,  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
destinies  of  Rome.  The  sixth  century  of  the  city  is  the  period  of  the  national 
unification  of  Italy,  and  of  the  replacing  of  the  concept  of  the  **  Urbs"  by  the 
broader  one  of  the  Italian  nation  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  ruling  over  partly 
conquered  Euroi)e,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Such  an  event  prepared  for  the  complete 
transformation  of  Roman  society,  altered  the  ancient  rigidity  of  customs  and 
family  ties,  and  consequently  the  educational  and  political  institutions. 

Tlio  necessity  was  then  felt  of  establishing  permanent  rules  for  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, **  lingua  urbana,"  now  spreading  to  distant  lands,  to  be  used  by  other 
pe<:»ples,  so  that  there  was  a  great  impulse  toward  the  opening  of  schools  of  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  philosophy;  this  was  a  step  toward  the  passage  and  trans- 
formation from  the  first  period,  that  of  private  and  home  tuition,  to  that  of  a 
public  system.  This  was  not  done,  however,  without  opposition  from  the  old 
patrician  element,  represented  by  Cato,  who  might  be  considered  as  the  highest 
moral  incarnation  of  the  old  circumscribed  Roman  ideas  as  well  as  of  Roman 
austerity,  virtue,  and  national  pride.  He  went  so  far  in  his  bitterness  toward  the 
new  ideas  as  to  ask  the  senate  to  send  back  to  Greece  such  scholars  and  thinkers 
as  Cameades  the  academic,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic, 
on  account  of  the  philosoi)hical  influence  their  lessons  exercised  on  the  young 
Roman  generation.  All  this  was  of  no  avail,  however,  as  each  rich  family  vied 
with  the  other  to  secure,  by  the  payment  of  large  salaries,  the  most  learned 
Greeks,  whether  slaves  or  free,  to  teach  their  sons  Hellenic  philosophy,  sciences, 
fine  arts,  and  manners.  Thus  there  came  about  the  establishment  in  Rome  of 
that  universal  and  almost  encyclopedic  character  of  studies,  which  answered 
theoretically  to  the  ideals  of  Greece,  but  was  to  remain  a  characteristic  preroga- 
tive of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  fall  of  Corinth  was  the  sign  for  legions  of  vanquished  Greeks  to  invade  the 
country  of  the  "vector — philosophers,  scientists,  rhetoricians,  artists.  **  Grecia 
capta  feruni  victorem  cepit  et  artes  intulit  agresti  Latio''  (Horace).  Both  the 
arista K-racy  and  the  new  popular  party  took  up  the  new  studies  in  earnest  and  fol- 
lowed tlunr  teachings.  Interest,  fashion,  and  pleasure  on  one  side,  the  acquired 
wealth  and  the  new  enlarged  political  empire  on  the  other,  fostered  their  rapid 
devel<^l>mcnt. 

The  "  scthola  "  on  the  Hellenic  plan  then  first  appeared  in  Rome,  and  a  number 
of  high  schools  were  oi)ened  in  a  short  time;  but  thoy  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient, cither  in  number  or  grade,  so  that  students  who  wanted  to  rise  to  the 
stan-lard  of  tli<3  new  ideas  and  to  be  in  accord  with  the  international  development 
of  the  rei)nblic,  l)egan  to  go  abroad  to  complete  their  higher  education.  They 
went  to  Athens  for  literature  and  x>hilosophy;  to  Rhodes,  Mitylene,  and  Apollonia 
for  rhetoric;  to  Alexandria  for  the  highest  scientific  training.  It  is  the  century  of 
Sylla  and  Augustus  (78  B.  C.  to  14  A.  D.),  the  second  period  of  free  Roman  let- 
ters and  of  the  p<^rfection  of  the  Latin  language;  the  beginning  of  the  era  when 
the  R<r»man  genius  develope<l  all  the  jiower  of  its  national  originality,  graced  by 
the  Greek  influence;  when  numbers  of  renowne<l  authors  showed  that  vast  erudi- 
ti<  )n  which  constituted  one  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Roman  superior  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  period  when  higher  education  assumed  regular  divisions,  and 
c^iKliiered  its  highest  standing  in  Rome,  its  effects  extending  from  Rome  to  the 
uttermost  Inirders  of  the  emi)ire,  to  the  most  distant  peoples,  to  apprise  them  of 
her]>owerful  and  intellectual  civilization. 
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Higlier  education,  acquired  during  tliat  period,  was  in  ton't  such  a  power  in 
Rome  that  tlie  destinies  of  the  state  appeared  to  depend  uiK)n  it  mere  than  upon 
the  force  of  arms  and  political  authority,  so  that  the  state  gradually  assumed  the 
role  of  a  protector  of  educatiim  at  first,  then  that  of  a  regulator  of  it,  with  the 
result  that,  from  an  indiiiwiidont  public  status,  the  whole  system  became  official 
and  was  subservient  to  i)olitical  powt^r,  Llius  losing  the  incomparable  benefit  of 
that  free  expansion  that  self-supporting  institutions  and  unfettered  liberty  of 
teaching  and  learning  can  assure  to  a  i^rogressive  nation. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  t-mpcrors  since  Augustus,  then  representing  the 
State  in  its  highest  (capacity,  was  felt  so  deeply  in  the  educational  field  that  the 
most  indei)endent  and  keenest  i)oet  of  imperial  Rome  wrote:  ' '  Et  sjjes  et  ratio 
studiomm  in  Cijesare  tan  turn"  (Juvenal).  They  subsidized  the  professors  of 
Rome,  whether  Greek  or  Latin;  they  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  i)oorer 
classes,  protecting  and  honoring  ecjually  both  teachers  and  students. 

Hiidrian,  a  great  scholivr  himself,  is  rei)orted  to  have  made  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  public  toar^hing  by  removing  from 
their  chairs  those  professors  whom  In*  had  honored  and  eurichod  when  he  thought 
they  had  fallen  from  their  high  standing.  He  went  further  in  the  direction  of 
imi)erial  intervention  by  erecting  a  superb  building  for  the  debates  and  lectures 
of  rhetoricians  and  jwets,  of  i)rofessors  and  pupiLs  alike,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.     Hence  the  first  Atlieneum  of  Rome. 

His  successors  extended  their  acti"vitios  in  the  field  of  public  education  succes- 
sively from  the  chairs  at  Rome  to  the  high  schools  throughout  the  Empire  by 
establishing  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  i)hilosophy  "  per  onmes  provincias/'  as  decreed 
l^  Antoninus  Pius.  Marcus  Aurelius  rai.seil  tlie  schools  of  Atliens,  then  the  most 
renowned,  to  the  rank  of  true  8ui>erior  institutions,  for  the  teaching  of  all  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  the  period,  the  stoical,  the  epicurean,  the  platonic,  and 
the  iKjripatetic,  while  Alexander  Severus  provided  by  decree  for  the  ox>ening  of 
special  schools  for  the  teacliing  of  other  sciences  besides  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
such  as  mechanics,  architiHiture,  medicine,  and  mathematics,  and  took  a  charac- 
teristic step  in  the  diret^tion  of  State  authority  over  xmblic  education  for  the  first 
time  })y  granting,  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  sums  of  money  to 
meritorious  i)oor  pupils  that  they  might  comjilete  their  higher  studies. 

All  thes«^  still  semiofficial  high  sc-hcx^ls  throughout  the  Empire,  opened  in  even 
the  most  distant  imiwjrtant  c<;nters  of  civilization,  were  not  uniformly  governed, 
nor  with  the  same  liln^rality  as  that  of  An  tun,  for  instance,  where  Eumenes,  the 
director,  received  no  less  thaji  000,000  sesterces  a  year  salary,  lialf  of  which  sum 
was  contributed  by  the  State. 

It  was  the  Emi)eror  Gratian  who  took  up  this  subject  of  salaries  in  his  reform 
*'  de  medicLs  et  pr<:>ft.»s.soribus,"  and  Diocletian  followed  in  his  steps  by  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  foes  that  ejich  student  was  expe(!ted  to  present  to  his  pro- 
fessors. The  minimum  was  of  50  denarii '^  for  the  "  magister  litterarum-'and 
the  ]iedag(.guos;  the  maximum  200  for  the  grauimarian  and  geometrician  and  250 
for  the  rhetorician  and  the  so]>hist.  To  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  to  bo 
added  siHicial  privileges  and  liljeral  immunities  from  different  taxe^s  and  obliga- 
tions which  were  common  to  all  classes  of  citizens;  these  wore  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  inii)ortance  of  the  town  where  the  professor  resided. 

Tlie  professors  of  law  alono  were  excluded  from  all  such  benefits,  at  least  until 
the  advent  of  Justinian,  on  the  i)lea  "  that  the  s^'ience  of  law  stood  so  high  in  its 
moral  character  that  it  would  prove  a  degradation  to  i>ut  it  under  a  money 
standard." 


"The  denarius  was  a  Roman  AIvct  coin  einial  to  ;JJ).157. 
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The  onward  march  toward  the  final  type  of  the  State  university  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  constitution  of  Julian,  which  on  the  one  side  regularly 
devolyed  the  appointment  to  the  different  chairs,  and  the  removal  of  unworthy 
professors,  upon  the  college  of  centurions,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Emperor 
himself;  while  on  the  other  side  it  subjected  the  students  to  special  strict  by-laws 
and  regulations  bearing  on  their  duties  and  obligations  toward  the  school,  as 
well  as  toward  the  city  where  they  studied,  and  toward  the  State. 

The  limit  of  the  discipline  and  centralization  of  higher  education  was  finally 
reached  by  the  State  in  the  year  425  of  our  era,  when  Theodosius  I  and  Valen- 
tinian  III  thought  of  uniting  all  the  special  schools  of  learning,  until  then  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  in  one  single  body  and  under  one  roof.  The  Institute,  or 
*'  Universitas  Magistrorum  et  Scholarium."  This  institute  was  opened  in  Rome 
at  the  capitol  and  provided  with  State  professors  appointed  for  the  coltare  of 
the  liberal  sciences,  embracing  the  following  faculties,  letters,  rhetoric,  philos- 
ophy, and  law,  thus  giving  birth  to  the  first  and  most  ancient  type  known  to 
history  of  the  "  imiversitas  studiorum." 

II.  The  Middle  Ages  and  Higher  Education. 

In  the  great  contest  l)etween  the  overwhelming  materiality  of  paganism  and 
the  ardent  spiritual  tendency  of  the  new  Christianity,  while  the  northern  invad- 
ers were  dismembering  the  Empire,  the  official  system  of  Roman  higher  educa- 
tion was  lost  sight  of.  The  exodus  of  the  imi)erial  authority  from  Rome  to  **  Nova 
Roma,''  Byzantium  (A.  D.  330),  hastened  the  final  disorganization  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  troubled  days  awaited  Italy.  However,  amid  the  ruins  of  what  had 
been  the  Roman  educational  system,  toward  the  sixth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  in  many  parts  of  Italy  the  traditions  and  cult  of  Roman  law  and 
jurisprudence  and  of  the  liberal  arts  were  still  kept  in  great  honor;  this  not  as  an 
exception  among  privileged  classes,  *'  but  among  all  classes  of  citizens  independ- 
ently of  the  church  at  that  period."  It  is  stated  that  in  the  schools  of  Italy 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  education  was  of  a  lay  cliaracter.  This  was  a  unique 
example  at  a  period  when  elsewhere  in  Euroi)e  theology  absorbed  most  exclusively 
the  attention  of  the  scholar,  who,  as  a  rule,  belonged  to  the  clergy,  while  the  laical 
elements  of  society,  bent  on  conquest  and  other  material  pursuits,  even  if  of  noble 
descent  or  in  a  stjition  of  wealth  and  power,  disdained  the  benefit  of  the  very  first 
elements  of  litt^^rary  culture.^' 

Most  fortunately  for  the  renaissance  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  between  the 
.sixth  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Italian  cities,  as  heirs  and  trustees  of  Roman 
civilization,  preserved  their  Roman  municipal  aiTangements  and  laws,  making 
them  acceptable  to  their  semicivilized  conquerors,  notwithstanding  foreign  inva- 
sions and  the  continuous  ui)turuing  of  governments  and  change  of  rulers.  Roman 
jurisprudence,  together  with  grammar  and  rhetoric,  continued  to  be  cultivated 
under  the  Goths  also  in  Rome  and  during  the  Byzantine  domination  in  Ravenna. 
It  seems  a  logical  histoiical  conclusion,  therefore,  that  to  such  a  classical  superior 
training  thus  kept  alive  Italy  owed  her  escape  from  totiil  disappearance  as  a  nation 
nftvr  the  fall  of  the  "Western  Empire,  while  that  same  training  led  to  her  intel- 
lectual and  national  resuiTection  later  on,  when  better  times  and  more  settled 
c-onditions  existc^d.  Between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  or  as  soon  as  the 
Oark  ages  came  to  an  end  and  permitted  a  more  civilized  social  intercourse  among 
X^^uropean  nations,  and  when  a  new  and  i>owerful  spirit  of  life,  enhanced  by  the 
c^oiuniercial  activity  of  the  free  cities  of  Milan,  Florence,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Amalfi, 


"  TVilliam  Gios«'brtvbt,  of  Miniirli,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  that  literary  education 
ia  itcl  a  hiical  character  in  Italy  at  all  times. 
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and  Venice,  ha<l  passed  over  the  nnfortunate  peninsula,  higher  edncation  was 
again  revived  in  Italy.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  intellect  of  the  whole  Latin 
race  became  embodied,  as  a  beacon  light  to  humanity,  in  the  grand  personality  of 
Dante  Alighieri,  the  universal  scholar,  "  Taltissimo  poeta." 

Si)ecial  schools,  favored  by  the  cities  with  all  sorts  of  privileges,  and  admitting 
no  administrative  interference,  reappeared  where  celebrated  free  scholars  taught 
to  free  students  their  doctrine  on  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  **  Glossa,*'  followed 
by  the  revival  of  letters,  arts,  and  other  sciences,  gradually  brought  the  schools 
to  a  standard  which  crystallized  in  the  superior  types  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Salerno  and  of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Padua,  Pavia,  etc.;  so  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  historians  and  thinkers  of  all  nations,  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  due  to  their  influence.  The  Latin  genius 
once  more  irradiated  the  path  of  humanity,  and  it  was  represented  by  such  men 
as  Toscanelli,  Columbus,  and  the  navigators;  Galileo  and  the  scientists;  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael)  and  the  artists;  Petrarch  and  the  i)oets. 

The  most  celebrated  mediaeval  university  of  Italy,  that  of  Bologna,  offere<l  such 
a  characteristic  curriculum,  from  its  first  apx)earance  as  an  independent  center  of 
higher  instruction,  that  not  only  the  Italian  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  fol- 
lowed its  lead,  but  its  scientific  and  eclectic  influence  was  also  felt  throughout 
learned  Europe,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  the  universities  of  Paris,  Montpellier, 
and  Oxford  (Berio).  The  free  **  Studio  '*  of  Bologna,  which  owed  its  first  renown 
to  the  science  and  commentaries  of  Imerius  on  the  Exegesis  of  Law,  was  so  rap- 
idly brought  by  the  pupils  of  this  unique  master  (among  whom  were  Bulgarus, 
Martinus,  Jacopus,  and  Hugues)  to  such  a  degree  of  importance  that  in  the 
twelfth  century,  according  to  the  authority  of  Odofredus,  it  could  boast  of  10,000 
students.  At  the  request  of  the  university,  as  early  as  the  date  of  Roncaglia, 
Frederic  I  granted  to  all  foreign  pupils  coming  to  Bologna  the  privilege  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Autentica  of  **  Habita  "  (1158),  putting  that  body  under  a  special 
jurisdiction,  under  which  none  could  disturb  them.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
that  special  corporation  which  developed  into  the  University  of  Bologna  and  led 
to  the  institution  of  the  rectorato.  The  Autentica,  as  far  as  history  can  asC'Ortain, 
is  the  first  official  document  since  the  fall  of  Rome  which,  by  its  provisions  regard- 
ing the  **  XJniversitas  Scholarium,"  marks  the  return  of  the  interposition  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  education. 

In  the  University  of  Paris,  where  theology  absorbed  their  attention,  the  pro- 
fessors denied  to  the  pupils  the  right  of  i^articipatiiig  in  the  government  of  the 
university.  Bologna,  being  preeminently  a  university  of  law,  letters,  and  arts,  and 
later  of  medicine,  was  more  faithful  to  the  old  Italian  tradition  of  freedom  of 
teaching  and  of  learning.  It  granted  from  the  earliest  period  the  administration, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  legal  jurisdiction,  of  the  university  to  corjwrations  made 
up  of  the  students.  The  Government  and  the  municipal  authorities  also  grantc<l 
numerous  privileges  to  the  students. 

Next  in  order  after  that  of  Bologna,  the  University  of  Padua  is  the  one  that 
contributed  the  most  to  the  increase  of  free  higher  culture  in  the  last  centuries  of 
the  Middle  Ages:  then  followed  the  **  Universitas  Scholarium "  of  Pavia,  and 
those  of  Siena,  Pisa,  Ferrara,  Perugia,  and  Urbino.  Unlike  the  alma  mater 
Bologna. however, the  Universityof  Padua, and  in  general  all  theltalian  universities, 
did  not  originate  through  an  imperial  charter  or  other  government  authority,  nor 
did  thoy  develop  under  the  French  form  of  *'  universitas  magistrorum,"  but  were 
the  outcome  of  free  private  schools  which  flourished  in  Italian  cities  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  of  the  ac^cession  of  free  pupils  coming  home 
from  the  Bologna  University  (Savigny). 

One  exception  to  the  Italian  tradition  of  freedom  of  teaching,  of  learning,  and 
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of  jurisdiction  existed.  This  exception,  the  University  of  Naples,  was  dne  to  the 
personal  initiative  of  Frederic  11,  who,  in  his  love  for  science,  established  a  great 
"studio"  for  general  and  higher  culture  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury (1224).  His  purposes  were  both  liberal  and  generous,  since  he  had  the  most 
celebrated  professors  appointed,  and  the  students  were  also  granted  many  privi- 
leges, but  he  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  corporation;  he  denied  them  the  right 
of  election,  the  granting  of  degrees,  and  that  autonomy  and  that  freedom  of  cur- 
riculum which  were  enjoyed  by  all  other  Italian  universities.  As  a  result  the 
University  of  Naples,  notwithstanding  the  protection  and  the  genius  of  its  founder, 
notwithstanding  the  culture  of  its  professors  and  the  bright  intelligence  of  the 
southern  Italian  jwpulation,  never  rose  to  the  splendor  and  the  influence  of  the 
other  Italian  universities,  to  which  are  due  the  marvels  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  habit  of  free  criticism  and  free  thought  in  the  fields  of  philosophy,  philology, 
find  history. 

The  progress  of  the  Italian  universities,  developed  in  the  freedom  of  the  medi- 
aeval republican  municipalities,  naturally  met  with  the  fats  of  higher  education  in 
imi>erial  Rome;  that  is,  it  came  to  an  end  through  the  interference  of  the  state  when 
the  Italian  cities  came  under  the  rule  of  national  and  foreign  princes.  The  theory 
of  G.  B.  Vico,  the  creator  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  human  events  under  the  same  circumstances,  was  thus  practically  illustrated. 

Under  the  concei)tions  of  the  functions  of  the  State  which  jirevailed  between  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  university  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  free 
and  independent  corporation,  and  the  students  ceased  to  enjoy  exceptional  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  body  politic.  By  arrogating  to  themselves  the  protection 
at  first,  then  the  government  of  the  university,  the  mediaeval  princes  of  the 
difTerent  Italian  States,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Roman  emperors,  jeopardized 
by  an  undue  interference  the  superior  rights  of  science  and  learning,  so  that  both 
pr()fes;sors  and  students  became  victims  of  tyrannical  methods. 

The  process  by  which  the  Italian  universities  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  different 
princely  Maecenases  «  may  thus  be  summed  up:  As  centers  of  national  culture 
they  are  seen  to  gradually  lose  their  autonomy  and  individuality  by  being  incor- 
porat(*d  with  other  institutions  depending  upon  the  political  power.  The  freedom 
of  teaching,  which  could  not  be  immediately  abolished,  was  restricted  within  given 
limits.  Not  content  with  interfering  in  regard  to  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of 
the  universities  of  their  several  principalities,  the  rulers  went  further  and  limited 
the  number  of  such  institutions.  In  each  case  the  city  where  the  prince  and  his 
government  were  established  soon  became  the  only  object  of  favor  as  a  center  of 
scientific  activity.  These  institutions  were  put  under  special  supervision,  how- 
ever, so  that  higher  instruction  should  become  an  ally  of  the  state  and  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  prince  at  all  times. 

Since  then,  and  until  recently,  all  power  of  initiative  having  lieen  taken  away, 
the  universities  existed  in  Italy  only  as  official  institutions.  They  were  therefore 
unable  to  exert  that  i>owerfuland  popular  influence  on  the  nation's  welfare  which 
English  and  Grerman  universities  exercise  as  centers  of  national  fret*  culture  and 
education. 

This  was  the  condition  of  superior  instruction  and  of  the  universities  forty  years 
a^o  in  Italy,  so  that  the  institutions  which  had  survived  so  many  vicissitudes  had 
become  practically  without  life  or  usefulness  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
i*<'|L>ime  in  Italy. 


*'  Popo  Leo  X  of  Rome,  tho  Medicis  of  Florence,  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Este  of  Modena,  the 
^<^li(i:ori  of  Verona,  the  Malatesta  of  the  Marca,  the  Qonzaga  of  Mantua,  etc. 
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Ill,  Debates  on  the  Reform  of  Supkiuor  Education. 

The  smoke  of  the  battlefield  of  Solferino  (Juno  1859)  had  hardly  disappeared 
from  the  blue  firmament  of  Lombardy  when  the  question  of  ixjpnlar  educAtion 
began  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  were  striving  for  a  free  and  united 
Italy.  Owing  to  the  cfmdition  of  the  masses,  the  result  of  centuries  of  denation- 
alization and  servitude  of  body  and  mind,  no  i)roblem  apx)oared  more  worthy  of 
immediate  study.  A  general  law  was  voted  at  once  (November  1850) ,  the  Casati 
law,  which,  although  open  to  amendment,  constituted  what  was  justly  termed 
**  The  educational  code  of  modem  Italy." 

Soon  afterwards  (1862)  the  debates  were  opened,  before  the  Cliamlx»r  of  Deputies 
and  the  Senate,  on  superior  and  higher  education.  They  cover  a  long  i)eTiod  of 
about  thirty-five  years.  Between  the  Casati  law  and  the  latest  bill  of  Minister 
Baccelli  (1898)  there  is  a  long  list  of  parliamentary  reports  on  various  bills,  pre- 
pared by  most  competent  commissions  and  scholars,  which  give  a  summary  of 
these  debates  regarding  the  historical  charact^'r  and  the  status  of  university  and 
higher  education.  The  object  of  these  bills  is  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  academic 
institutions  by  means  of  modem  pedagogical  methods;  to  raise  them  to  the  point 
of  leading  the  freed  nation  in  the  path  of  progress,  abreast  with  modem  nations. 

The  learned  debaters  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  unanimous  as  to  views 
and  purposes,  altliongh  coming  from  different  sections  and  scliools.  They  showed 
that  intellectual  power  can  euaWe  a  minority  of  men  to  lead  a  nation  to  higher 
educational  destinies,  and  raise  human  thoughts  to  the  conception  of  those  laws 
that  gradually  solve  social  problems  as  well  as  nature's  mysteries. 

However,  the  question  as  to  the  most  appropriate  methods  and  means  for  Italy 
to  reach  that  end  found  the  debaters,  whether  in  Parliament  or  outside  in  public 
press  discussion  and  polemics,  divided  among  themselves  into  two  main  groups, 
one  bent  on  freeing  the  universities  of  the  country  from  state  control  bo  far  as 
securing  for  them  absolute  didactic,  disciplinary,  and  financial  autonomy;  the 
other  affirmed  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  under  governmental  control,  tempo- 
rarily at  least.  The  one  urged  the  reduction  of  their  number  (21 )  as  in  excess  of 
tlie  present  needs,  the  other  upheld  the  historical  rights  and  usefulness  of  each  in 
the  center  where  located. 

There  was  also  lack  of  harmony  in  regard  to  the  curriculum,  viz:  Whether  it 
was  advisable  to  stiind  by  tho  ancient  Italian  classical  standard,  or  readjust  it 
fundamentfilly  on  the  pattern  of  modem  foreign  universities,  the  object  being  to 
secure  a  real  and  social  evolution  in  Italy  through  specialization  of  studies. 

The  by-laws,  att^mdance,  classical  books,  the  progress  toward  efficient  prof esaor- 
ship,  the  college  *'  laurea  "  and  diplomas,  were  henceforth  to  l)e  subservient  to  the 
state  examinations  vrith  regard  to  the  real  efficiency  and  qualifications  of  stu- 
dents who  will  lie  C4illed  upon  to  exeii;  high  and  sometimes  unrestricted  authority 
in  the  practice  of  their  legal  or  scientific  i^rofcssion.  There  were  many  other 
secondary  i)roblems  connected  w4th  superior  education  which  constituted  the 
platform  of  the  reform  movements  under  discussion. 

Since  the  opening  of  tho  debate  on  sux>erior  education  Dr.  Guido  Baccelli.  the 
eminent  scientist  and  statesman,  has  been  conspicuous  in  tho  Italian  Parliament 
as  a  standard  bearer  of  reform.  As  the  Bac<."elli  bill  and  the  three  rei>ort8  of 
Cremona,  Berio,  and  Fusinato  seem  to  bear  ui)on  all  features  of  the  debated  sub- 
ject, a  r^sumo  of  tliese  is  here  given. 

SujKjrior  education,  as  Dr.  Baccelli  '<  eloquently  affirmed,  is  a  weapon  of  pre- 
cision in  the  competition  among  nations;  its  machinery  must  unceasingly  undergo 
modifications  and  impn^vements.    Lil>erty  is  its  true  basis — that  is,  freedom  of 


«  Dr.  Baccolli  was  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1896. 
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teaching  and  of  studying,  which  was  the  foremoet  cause  of  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  Italian  nniversitie^.  '*  I  mean  [said  Dr.  Baccelli]  to  secure  for  modem 
higher  education  in  Italy  liberty  and  academic  autonomy  considered  in  its  three- 
fold aspect — the  didactic,  the  financial,  and  the  disciplinary.*' 

Science  in  Italy,  which  originates  almost  entirely  in  the  universities,  has  showed 
signs  of  a  steady  progress  within  the  last  few  decades  notwithstanding  the  strained 
financial  conditions  of  Italy;  it  has  indeed  }>ecomo  a  redeeming  national  directive 
force,  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  admirable  work,  not  only  of  assimila- 
tion of  the  scientific  patrimony  of  otlier  nations  which  were  once  tributary  to 
Italiin  genius,  but  also  of  contribution  to  the  development  and  progress  of  science 
at  large.  This  is  observable,  namely,  with  regard  to  jurisprudf^nce  and  the  appli- 
cation of  its  highest  principles,  with  the  result  that  Italy,  applying  the  humane 
teaching  of  Cesare  Beccaria.,  the  eminent  author  of  the  treatise  **  Dei  delittie 
delle  pene/'  has  alone,  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  abolished  capital 
punishment.  The  same  is  also  witnessed  in  the  new  realm  of  electricity  and  in 
the  biological  sciences,  where  the  most  successful  initiative  has  been  taken. 
Progress  in  that  direction  has  not,  however,  brought  forth  as  a  logical  consequence 
the  reform  of  higher  Italian  education  so  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
standard  of  other  nations. 

The  student  does  not  seem  to  l)enefit  })y  the  high  standard  of  superior  instruc- 
tion as  it  is  now  imparted  by  celebrated  scientific  men  in  most  of  the  Italian 
universities;  not  that  the  Italian  youth  of  to-day  feels  loss  like  cultivating  special 
and  higher  studies,  but  that  there  are  material  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  ^eater  results.  This  is  in  part  because  the  present  Italian  scholastic  curricu- 
lum and  by-laws  do  not  foster  the  earnest  activity  of  professors  and  students 
alike,  but  they  even  prevent  it  by  their  excessive  and  narrow  uniformity.  There 
is,  above  all,  lack  of  liberty  in  the  choice  of  subjects  of  study.  Thus  handicapped 
at  the  start,  the  student  aims  more  to  concjuer  the  obstacle  of  obligatory  examina- 
tions, wliich  lead  to  a  profession,  rather  than  to  seek  the  loftier  ideal  of  high 
culture  for  its  own  sake;  the  professor,  on  the  other  hand,  moves  in  a  stagnant 
official  atmosphere,  which  is  destructive  of  the  strongest  energies.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  law  whose  object  shall  be  to  rehabilitfite  the  university,  to  perma- 
nently base  it  on  those  fundamental  principles  of  free  research  which  will  tend 
toward  the  development  of  the  special  higher  aptitudes  of  youth. 

Speaking  of  the  much  debated  point  tliat  in  Italy  superior  education  needs  more 
centralization,  that  twenty-one  universities  represent  a  number  far  in  excess  of 
the  present  potentiality  of  the  new  nation,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  minor  ones 
seem  hardly  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  maile  annually  to  keep  them  alive.  Dr. 
Biiccelli  expresse<l  himself  as  against  the  suppression  of  the  latter.  The  very 
uncortainty  of  late  in  regard  to  their  suppression  or  transformation  is  given  by 
him  as  a  cause  of  their  shortcomings  in  the  exercise  of  their  didactic  capacity, 
and  of  the  check  to  the  enhancement  of  their  scientific  importance.  Voicing  the 
opinion  of  many  a  learned  scholar,  moreover,  he  calls  to  mind  that  old  Italian 
institutes  of  superior  culture,  including  some  undirr  discussion,  have  educated  for 
centuries  superi()r  minds  and  most  able  exi)onents  in  the  realm  of  s<*ience,  thus 
offering  to  history  the  proof  of  liaving  been  worthy  centers  of  intellectual  life,  of 
general  culture,  and  of  patriotism,  when  intellectual  and  national  life  in  Italy 
Heoined  otherwise  extinct.  Thus  to  destroy  one  of  these  sanctuaries  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  activity  for  the  sake  of  economy  would  simply  prove  sacri- 
lej;ious.  The  wisest  solution  offered  is  to  let  each  university  find,  in  free  compe- 
tition with  others,  tliat  energy  which  may  secure  for  it  an  honorable  future  in  the 
service  of  the  community  and  of  science;  njiy,  to  raise  it  from  its  present  state  to 
liigher  ideals.    If,  after  such  an  attempt,  it  should  be  proved  that  the  universities 
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can  not  be  brought  to  a  new  vitality,  owing  to  their  location  in  cities  where  an 
active  public  life  is  no  longer  found;  if  also  the  individuality  of  their  ancient 
jieculiar  political  history  is  no  longer  observable,  then  only  should  the  patrimony 
of  bygone  institutions  be  applied  to  new  university  corjyorations;  then  might  this 
patrimony  be  used  for  educational  necessities  in  the  centers  where  the  ancient 
universities  exercised  a  secular  authority.  Thus  one  would  apply  to  them  the 
scientific  theory  of  the  spontaneous  metamorphosis  of  beings  destitute  of  vitality, 
ill  conjunction  with  the  wise  law  of  securing  from  their  elements  the  nutrition  of 
new  bodies. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  above  abnormal  condition  of  superior  education  in  Italy 
has  been  conducive  to  a  certain  distrust  since  the  opening  of  the  debate,  so  that 
the  authority  of  the  universities  has  been  diminished  and  their  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  modified;  for  the  people  were  not  cognizant  of  the  numy  rea- 
sons which  caused  these  very  debates  on  the  reform  of  superior  education  to 
apx>ear  to  the  legislators  as  a  guaranty  of  higher  destinies  for  the  newly  recon- 
stituted nation.  It  is  certain  also  that  such  a  state  of  distrust  and  such  a  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  Italian  universities  has  affected  the  intellectual  life  of  the  stu- 
dents. This  has  led  of  late  to  i)eriodical  disturbances  and  actual  strikes,  in 
several  instances  causing  the  cloture  of  several  universities  through  state  inter- 
vention. To  obviate  such  conditions  Dr.  Baccelli  suggests,  as  an  outcome  of  his 
long  experience,  that  the  remedy  called  for  immediately,  and  the  only  effective 
one,  is  freedom,  and  ho  has  formulated  his  bill  upon  such  a  fundamental  concei)- 
tion.  '*  I  ask  the  Parliament  [said  he]  to  vote  without  hesitation  for  the  complete 
academic  freedom  of  our  universities  under  the  enlightened  supervision  of  the 
state.  Freedom  of  teaching  and  of  learning,  which  vanished  with  the  dex>arted 
greatness  of  Italy,  must  again  become  the  *  jus '  of  our  universities.''  The  free- 
dom of  academic  autonomy  should  be  considered  under  three  different  but  coor- 
dinated aspects,  chiefly  the  didactic,  then  the  administrative,  and  finally  the 
disciplinary;  under  the  didactic,  with  the  aim  of  insuring  full  scope  to  the 
academic  body,  in  determining  the  limits  and  the  object  of  each  faculty,  in 
introducing  new  courses  in  existing  institutions,  and  the  opening  of  new  ones 
whenever  such  an  initiative  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  constant  development 
of  science  and  the  new  conditions  created  by  science  among  men.  Among  these 
might  be  included  a  superior  faculty  of  philosophy  to  link  together  the  exact  and 
the  speculative  sciences;  higher  polytechnic  faculties,  and  a  superior  faculty  of 
agriculture,  the  conception  of  which  matures  every  day  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  Dr.  Baccelli  says  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  faculty  should  consist  in 
organizing  its  own  curriculum,  harmonizing  the  different  university  regulations, 
and  planning  to  meet  the  continuous  calls  of  pure  science  and  the  new  require- 
ments of  higher  professional  culture.  In  order  to  enable  the  universities,  con- 
sidered as  a  unit,  to  gradually  adapt  themselves  to  the  rapid  evolution  of  science, 
it  should  bo  the  right  and  the  constant  duty  of  the  faculty  to  insist  ujwn  a  careful 
selection  of  professors  who  are  in  touch  with  progressive  movements,  each  insti- 
tution adopting  such  rigid  rules  tliat  it  may  secure  the  appointment  of  the  most 
meritorious  professors  without  being  affected  by  local  favoritism  and  outside 
influences.  The  authority  thus  grunted  to  the  universities  toward  appointing 
l>rofessors  to  the  different  cliairs  should  not  only  constitute  a  safeguard  aud  a 
spur  to  emulation  among  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  and  applicants 
for  i)o.sitions,  but  also  bring  about  a  rivalry  between  institutions  of  the  same  class 
in  vying  with  es/ch  other  for  a  good  name.  Only  by  such  a  free  and  unbiased 
system  of  selection,  and  the  freedom  reserved  to  students  to  seek  the  institutions 
whore  i)rofessor8  are  held  in  spe^'ial  consideration  on  a<'count  of  their  scientific 
knowledge,  will  the  imi)ortance  and  the  influence  of  the  universities  be  raised  to 
the  desired  standard. 
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However,  not  to  radically  change  the  present  methods  and  regulations  for  the 
appointment  of  regular  professors,  a  period  of  five  years  is  provided  in  the  bill, 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  faculty  ample  time  to  devise  the  best  plans  to  be  adopted 
for  the  appointment  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors,  the  appointment 
to  be  based  on  their  scientific  merits.  After  that  period  the  faculty  should  be 
granted,  in  every  instance,  the  permanent  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  State 
the  candidate  for  a  vacant  chair.  As  regards  the  professors  who,  on  account  of 
thoir  scientific  attainments  and  didactic  aptitude,  would  thus  be  appointed  to  a 
chair  by  their  colleagues,  if  sanctioned  by  the  State,  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  giving  to  their  lessons  the  scientific  trend  which  they  may  deem 
best;  they  ought,  moreover,  to  be  left  absolutely  free  to  expound,  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  those  teachings  which  they  consider  as  the  most  apt  to  foster 
scientific  culture. 

Among  the  arguments  brought  against  the  present  official  system  of  govern- 
ment selection  of  ordinary  professors,  two  are  si)ecially  insisted  uj^on,  to  wit,  the 
influences  foreign  to  science,  which  come  through  political  channels  under  ever- 
changing  administrations,  and  the  fact  that  ordinary  professors,  realizing  that 
they  hav^a  life  tenure  under  the  law  of  the  State,  are  no  longer  spurred  on  to 
comi)ete  for  reputation  and  celebrity,  and  lose  their  zeal  for  knowledge;  thus  their 
methods  of  instruction  follow  a  certain  routine  which  is  limited  to  their  early 
knowledge,  and  they  become  indifferent  to  or  unaware  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
science.  The  independent  professor,  asserts  Dr.  Baccelli,  who  is  known  as  an 
accurate  and  active  contributor  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  who,  working  from 
known  problems  and  truths  to  the  unknown,  has  made  new  discoveries  and  devised 
practical  applications  thereof,  is  the  right  man.  Surely,  a  man  of  this  type  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  bound  by  official  adherence  to  a  given  obligatory  curricu- 
lum; he  would  court  si)ecialization.  Trained  scientifically,  and  teaching  to  youth, 
iu  his  turn,  the  conquests  and  the  ideals  of  science  from  original  sources,  he  should 
be  free  from  the  narrow  control  of  bureaucratic  authorities  and  left  an  arbiter  of 
his  high  ideals.  Criticism  may  annoy  him  from  time  to  time,  but  his  career  will 
be  marked  by  success.  Soon  a  group  of  followers  would  form  around  the  highly 
trained  teacher  with  a  view  to  coordinate  his  ideas,  to  affirm  new  principles  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  students,  who,  ennobled  by  such  an  example  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  and  efficiency,  would  take  delight  in  their  chosen  studies,  and  their 
minds  would  be  lifted  to  the  loftiest  comprehension  of  their  duties  to  science  and 
society. 

Having  thus  stated  his  views  on  the  basis  of  the  reform  of  higher  education  in 
Italy,  Dr.  Baccelli  explained  the  new  provisions  of  law  for  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  the  reform. 

The  examination  for  the  **  degree  of  maturity,"  after  a  stated  j>eriod  of  instruc- 
tion, indicates,  to  the  university  authorities,  the  benefit  which  the  student  has 
received  from  his  general  scientific  training,  and  the  depth  of  his  theoretical 
knowledge  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  his  course.  This  examination  in  the 
sciences  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  initial  instruction  of  the  student,  is  to 
he  intended  as  a  substitute  for  all  8i)ecial  examinations.  It  is  a  decisive  trial  of 
his  capacity,  and  imjwses  upon  him  the  obligation  of  a  general  and  continuous 
study  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  curriculum,  in  order  to  give  him  a  solid 
theoretical  preparation  for  the  practical  part  of  his  professional  course.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  the  entire  course,  the  student,  conscious  of  having  mastered  a  vast 
department  of  knowledge,  requests  the  university  authorities  to  judge  of  his 
8ci<>ntific  prejyaration  for  the  exercise  of  his  chosen  profession,  so  that  he  may 
o])tain  the  title  of  *'  doctor."  The  faculty  should  reserve  the  full  right  of  estab- 
lishing siKJcial  conditions  for  obtaining  the  academic  **laurea,"  which  leads  to 
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profesBorbhip  and  opens  the  way  to  tbe  highest  offices  of  the  State.  But  since, 
owing  to  the  phenomenal  development  in  the  applications  of  science  in  general 
and  the  growing  requirements  of  society,  the  exercise  of  the  different  professions 
acquires  every  day  a  greater  authority,  the  State  should  assume  the  supreme  control 
of  them  as  a  means  of  public  protection.  In  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  State — the  liigheat  authority — is  ciiUed  by  common  consent  to  insure 
protection  to  life  and  property  in  general,  it  should  investigate  and  judge  if  the 
student  on  whom  the  university  has  bestowed  its  honorable  degree  of  doctor  is 
really  prepared  to  sjvfely  exercise  among  the  people  the  i)rofe88ion  to  which  he 
hohls  a  title.  In  other  words,  while  the  university,  in  view  especially  of  his  sci- 
entific ac(iuirements,  grants  hiju  the  **  degree  of  maturity,"  the  State  alone,  on 
the  ground  of  professional  efficiency,  should  confer  the  diploma  admitting  the 
student  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  i.  e.,  the  '*  Statt)  degree." 

In  the  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  necessity  of  a  State  degree.  Dr.  Baccelli 
stated  that,  among  other  l>enefits  to  bo  derived  from  that  measure,  if  adopted,  the 
State  exandnation  would  be  a  guarantee  against  laxity  in  the  examinationB  for  the 
**  degree  of  maturity,'*  thereby  protecting  society,  as  far  as  possible,  by  assuring 
the  real  professional  efficiency  of  the  one  who  obtains  a  degree;  while  ui  thecom- 
X)etition  Ix^tween  the  different  universities  and  institutes  for  fame  and  scholarship, 
it  would  give  x)r(x>f  to  the  nation  of  the  relative  thoroughness  of  the  instruction 
in  the  different  institutions. 

Then,  passing  Uy  the  main  point  regarding  the  comix>sition  of  the  supreme  jury 
to  be  cjilled  to  judge  of  scholars,  already  recognized  by  a  university  as  having 
gained,  through  the  doctor's  degree,  the  highest  right  to  the  exercise  of  a  science 
or  professorship,  the  learned  acailemician  argues  that  the  best-known  practitioners 
and  recognized  specialists  should  be  appointed.  University  professors  should  not 
be  excluded,  however,  from  this  jury,  as  it  would  bo  unjust  to  exctude  them  from 
the  final  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  regard  to  what  they  had  taught,  and  such  a 
couri^e  would  eventually  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  forming  rules  for 
their  futui*e  guidance.  The  professors  of  the  university  attended  by  the  student 
should  nevertheless  bo  excluded,  and  others  appointed,  to  whom  the  student  is  not 
known,  so  that  there  may  be  no  personal  prejudices  which  might  mar  their 
judgment. 

As  for  I  ho  courses  of  study  loading  to  the  state  degree,  there  ought  to  be  period- 
ical revision,  based  upon  the  changeable  conditions  and  exigencies  of  society,  a 
iniiicipnl  object  being  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  accoi^sibilitj''  to  the  profes- 
sions. The  examination  for  a  state  degree  would  thus  constitute  a  very  effica- 
cious means  of  o^utrol  as  regards  the  increase  and  progress  of  the  sciences  and 
knowledge  tliiit  naturally  tenil  to  raij^e  the  level  of  professioTial  culture. 

In  the  Bacc^elli  l)ill,  the  (juestion  of  adminirftrative  autonomy  naturally  follows 
that  of  didactic  aut^moTny.  The  nuiversity  should  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
applying  tij  higher  education  the  endowments  vr  .subsidies  allowed.  The  juridical 
I>erso:!ality  of  the  university  ought  to  bo  acknowledged  by  law,  and  every  univer- 
sity ong})t  to  b?  (jutitkd  to  tli'.j  full  control  of  its  own  ancient  patrimony,  as  well 
as  to  receive  all  donatioTis.  to  1h^  applied  to  tlie  i)rogre8S  uf  science,  without  which 
the  right  of  l»'gal  ownership  itself  would  prove  vaiu.  The  professors  of  a  univer- 
sity tliemselve.s  are  to  l>e  c  msidered  as  the  most  comjieteut  to  judge  of  the  needs 
of  the  in.-- lit  lit  ion  jis  regards  the  requirements  of  the  sciences;  it  being  reasonably 
assuie.'j.l  thyt  tlii-y,  more  than  anyone,  would  Ix)  actually  and  logically  interested 
in  the  right  a 'id  useful  uist.'-ibution  of  such  resources. 

On  tlnj  subject  of  finance,  however,  the  coojieration  of  the  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial authorities  where  the  university  is  local t»d  would  bo  i>emiissible  whenever 
one  or  both  chose  to  contiibute  to  the  fimd  of  higher  education.     Such  an  addi- 
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tion  to  the  board  of  directors  from  outside  of  the  university  would  be  of  jiarticular 
advantage  in  two  respects:  It  would  divert  public  attention  to  the  institution  and 
to  higher  education,  and  thus  attract  additional  means  toward  its  maintenance 
and  development;  moreover,  while  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  academic  body, 
I)erchance  misinformed  or  distracted  by  various  influences,  one  faculty  or  one 
professor  might  be  more  favored  than  another,  the  intervention  of  local  trustees, 
interested  only  in  the  public  welfare,  would  offer  a  considerable  guarantee  of 
equitable  treatment. 

The  necessity  of,  and  general  principles  governing,  a  didactic  and  financial 
autonomy  having  been  thus  affirmed,  the  university  is  called  upon  by  the  new 
bill  to  frame  regulations  for  the  direction  of  professors  and  students  alike.  In  a 
general  way  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  university  should  be  intrusted  chiefly 
to  the  students  themselves,  who  are  assumed  to  have  acquired  a  sense  of  their 
individual  responsibility,  discarding  as  obsolete  the  by-laws  still  uniformly  applied 
to  all  the  Italian  universities,  and  replacing  them  by  a  disciplinary  reform  of  a 
more  modem  type,  under  which  the  common  interests  of  the  students  of  a  uni- 
versity would  be  put  in  their  own  hands,  thus  compelling  them  to  eventually 
give  to  the  unruly  elements  the  "consilium  abeundi.'*  The  student  corps  would 
then  have  the  responsibility  that  free  men  always  have  when  freedom  is  the  basis 
of  their  action.  The  youth  would  feel  it  more  than  the  elders,  because  youth  is 
actuated  less  by  the  spur  of  i)ersonal  interest  and  more  by  the  principle  of  right 
and  the  ideal  of  justice  not  yet  obscured  in  the  battle  of  life. 

As  a  guarantee  of  the  result  expected  from  this  reform,  based  on  the  principle 
of  self -discipline,  the  bill  provides  for  national  control,  the  appointment  of  a 
Government  representative,  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  each  university,  but 
dei)endent  upon  the  minister  of  public  education.  His  duty  would  be  twofold, 
to  wit,  to  keei>  tlie  department  posted  in  regard  to  the  disciplinary  conditions  of 
the  institution,  and  to  assure  the  Gk>vemment  that  all  national  subsidies,  annually 
granted  by  the  law  to  each  university,  are  applied  in  accordance  with  the  objects 
for  which  allowed.  The  State  representative  should  act  as  a  friendly  adviser 
with  regard  to  the  students.  He  should  keep  the  rector  informed  and  aid  him  to 
avoid  any  friction  with  them,  thus  leaving  the  rector  free  to  carry  on  his  high 
mission.  Through  this  representative,  the  minister  of  public  education  should, 
in  his  turn,  be  kept  informed  of  the  discipline  of  the  university,  and,  in  those 
cases  where  the  character  and  the  future  of  the  university  might,  on  account  of 
illegal  application  of  public  moneys,  be  in  question,  he  should  uphold  the  supreme 
right  vested  with  the  nation. 

These  limitations  in  the  interference  of  the  State,  until  now  sole  supreme  regu- 
lator responsible  for  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  university,  find  their  logical 
explanation  in  the  print^iple  of  freedom  pervading  the  new  bill. 

In  regard  to  the  question  touching  the  contribution  of  the  State  to  universities 
and  the  increase  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  students— now  o3  per  cent  and  in  some  cases' 
50  i>er  cent  lower  than  the  fees  jmid  by  university  students  of  other  European 
nations— the  new  bill  is  based  on  the  following  views  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
Italian  scholars  interested  in  the  reform  of  the  national  universities:  As,  owing  to 
the  traditions  of  the  universities  and  the  political  and  financial  organization  of  the 
country,  the  State  is  still  called  ui>on  to  support  superior  education  in  a  measure, 
Jind  owing  U)  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  numl^r  of  students  benefit  from  it,  if 
their  numb<^r  be  compared  to  the  total  mass  of  the  population,  a  larger  contribu- 
tion should  be  secured  from  those  who  aspire  to  secure  university  degrees.  Such 
an  increase  would  tend  also  to  reduce  *'  the  call  to  professions  within  the  needs  of 
the  nation,''  it  having  been  statistically  proved  that  the  numerical  proportional 
attendance  in  Italian  universities  is  in  excess  of  that  of  similar  foreign  institatioiiS» 
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tho  nniversities  of  Germany,  for  instance.  It  is  also  an  asoertaimed  fact  that, 
^vitliin  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  rato  of  increase  of  the  Italian  nniveraity 
gradnakion  has  proved  to  have  been  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  x>opnIatioa 
of  Italy  within  the  same  period.  The  stndents  now  attending  the  21  Italian  imiver- 
sities  are  about  23,000  in  number,  with  a  yearly  increase  of  over  1 ,000,  and  there  are 
15.000  students  in  the  special  superior  schools  or  institutes.  During  the  debate 
before  the  Parliament,  statistics  were  produced  showing  that  every  year  in  Italy 
1 ,200  students  received  from  the  universities  the  doctor's  degree,  admitting  them 
t )  practice  in  their  chosen  professions,  **  in  excess  of  the  number  that  would  cor- 
respond to  the  actual  need  of  the  nation*' — an  abnormal  result  if  considered  in 
comparison  with  tho  rational  balance  of  education  in  its  three  grades,  the  primary, 
the  secondary,  and  tho  academic  or  sx)ecial,  to  the  apparent  advantage  of  the  latter; 
this  is  an  undesirable  st^te  of  affairs,  according  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
debaters,  inasmuch  as  it  diverted  the  Italian  youth  from  applying  their  energy 
and  spirit  of  initiative  to  other  aims  than  to  the  **  liberal  professions,"  such  as 
scientific  farming,  manufacturing,  mechanics,  electricity,  navigation,  national  and 
international  commerce,  and  all  those  safe  channels  of  iiersonal  welfare,  **  necessary 
for  a  nation  passing  through  the  difficult  period  of  economic  reorganization/' 
Hence  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  a  sound  and  useful  distri- 
Inition  of  academic  and  higher  culture  by  a  timely  checking  of  the  entrance  to 
tho  universities  of  ** unfit  elements"  that  would  lower  their  high  standard — ^a 
restriction  that  would,  in  the  meantime,  deter  coming  generations  from  seeking 
an  academic  degree  because  it  assures  an  easy  entrance  into  different  positions. 

Summing  up  the  debate  on  the  reform.  Dr.  Baccelli  expressed  the  belief  of  the 
majority  that,  under  the  provisions  of  his  bill,  intended  to  free  the  Italian  univer- 
isities  from  the  fetttTs  that  still  prevent  their  responding  to  the  modem  require- 
ments of  science,  the  State  would  not  loosen  its  legal  and  national  control  of  them. 
Since,  while  Parliament  would  no  more  be  called  to  fix  the  number  and  titles,  or 
regulate  the  promotion  of  professors,  or  to  establish  an  obligatory  curriculum  for 
students  and  prescribe  uniform  rules  and  by-laws,  such  rights  to  be  henceforth 
vested  in  each  university,  all  such  matters  would  still  be  under  control  by  being 
submitted  to  the  superior  council  of  public  education  for  adoption. 

That  the  battle  for  the  reform  of  the  university  system  in  Italy  is  won,  that  its 
beneficial  results  are  felt  throughout  the  country,  is  to-day  understood.  For  the 
l)ractical  application  of  the  modem  elective  system  of  studies,  characterized  by  a 
free  curriculum  and  free  teaching,  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest  by  the  learned  men 
of  all  the  educational  centers,  with  the  result  of  establishing  jwpular  universities 
in  many  cities.  While  this  educational  movement,  which  tends  toward  the  free 
extension  of  the  State  universities  among  the  people,  can  not  exx)ect  at  first  to  have 
the  benefits  of  the  fruits  of  which  a  long  academic  training  is  the  only  possible  basis, 
v.'hether  in  the  classical  or  in  the  scientific  realm,  yet  in  a  country  like  Italy  it  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  useful  agency  for  disseminating  a  general  free  high  culture, 
and  it  will  be  a  powerful  initiative  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  new 
methods  and  of  progressive  modem  standards  for  the  Italian  universities,  the  very 
glorious  historical  Roman  and  medieval  traditions  of  which  correspond  to  the 
X":iriod  of  "  freedom  of  teaching  and  of  learning." 

FAILURK   OP  THE   BArCELLI   BILL — THE   NEW   REGULATION  OF  MINISTER   NASI. 

Owing  to  conditions  inhering  in  the  political  and  parliamentary^  world  of  Italy  and 
to  the  divergencies  of  view  existing  among  Italian  scholars  with  regard  to  the  best 
and  safej't  methods  and  measures  to  be  adopted  toward  reforming  superior  and  uni- 
versity instmrtion  in  Italy  so  as  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  progress  of  science,  the 
Baccelli  bill  failed  as  a  whole,  like  many  pro^iou8  organic  projects  of  reform  to 
Income  a  law.     It  failed  because  it  was  deemed  to  involve  a  too  radical  reform  for 
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which  "the  way  should  be  prei)ared  by  gradual  approaches;*'  however,  the  lonj? 
and  thoroup;li  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  Parliament  and  in  the  public 
pre?8  of  Italy  has  itself  hsal  a  beneficial  consequence — that  of  emphasizing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform,  and  of  paving  the  way  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of  superior  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  Italy. 

The  improvements  already  introduced  by  the  present  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Italy,  the  Hon.  N.  Nasi,  have  been  judged  rather  BeveiAf  in  the  press,  as 
having  disturbed  in  many  w^ays  the  established  condition  of  things  without  bringing 
an  adequate  degree  of  progress.  A  summary  surs'ey  of  the  views  expressed  by  him 
on  different  occasions  and  in  writing  will  convey  to  the  reader  suflBcient  information 
to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  personal  programme. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Sicily  (1902),  where  Dr.  Baccelli 
(now  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce)  introduced  him.  Minister  Nasi  said: 
**It  is  my  aspiration  to  follow  my  predecessor's  example  in  the  way  of  reform,  and 
to  that  end  I  tried  to  promote  the  introduction  of  all  possible  improvements  that  lay 
within  the  range  of  the  action  of  the  Government.  *  *  ♦  I  hold,  however,  that 
the  problem  to  solve  is  a  most  difficult  one."  *'  Multa  renascentur  quae  iam  cecidere; 
*  *  *  the  old  order  of  things  returns  amended  and  increased  by  all  the  good  ones 
that  are  in  the  new" — thus  taking,  as  it  appears,  a  different,  almost  opposite,  view 
to  that  of  university  reform  ab  iniis,  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  absolute  autonomy  of  the 
university  (the  aim  of  Dr.  Baccelli  and  his  school) .  He  makes  from  the  start  a  l)old 
stand  for  the  authority  ante  omnia  of  the  existing  law  (1859)  governing  public 
instruction  in  Italy,  and  is  convinced  that  even  at  this  date  that  law  contains  all  the 
potentialities  of  a  gradual  reform,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  new  construc- 
tive law. 

In  Italy,  the  views  and  the  authority  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
may  find  their  application  in  the  promulgation  of  regulations  and  decrees  approved 
by  the  chief  of  the  state  and  the  ministry.  In  the  special  case  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction  the  text  of  a  decree  is  previously  submitted  by  the  proposing 
minister  to  the  consideration  of  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction  and  to 
the  council  of  state.  Minister  Nasi  accordingly  prepared  and  submitted  the  new 
rules  and  by-laws  which  form  his  "Regolamento  generale  universitario "  (April 
13,  1902).  Considered  in  its  general  outline,  it  retains  the  previous  juridical  and 
administrative  officials  of  the  university,  their  number,  their  chairs,  and  their 
divisions  into  faculties,  the  changes  bearing  mostly  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  both 
profcfis<^rs  and  students,  and  on  the  subjects  forming  the  new  curriculum.  **I  am 
convinced,"  says  the  minister,  "  that  with  a  simple  reform  of  the  existing  by-laws 
many  important  questions  can  be  solved,  whether  didactic,  administrative,  or  touch- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  university.  The  dominion  of  the  law  must  l)e  rcafiirmed 
in  all  its  integrity,  particularly  of  the  law  of  November  13,  1859  (the  Casati  law), 
which  may  still  be  considereil  as  the  basis  of  our  universitarian  *  jus,'  since  all  the 
exigencies  of  modern  science  may  find  in  its  lil^eral  construction  their  satisfaction." 

AVith  regard  to  the  government  of  the  universities,  the  new  *  *  rc^olamcnto  "  aims 
to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  administrative  and  the  didactic  direction,  the  first 
IxMng  the  province  of  the  rector,  nay,  centered  in  his  personal  authority;  the  second 
being  granted  to  the  "presidi"  of  the  different  faculties,  while  the  Government 
reserves  the  right  to  keep  in  touch  with  both  by  means  of  inspection.  To  the  rector 
is  intniste<l  full  power  to  secure  order  within  the  university,  and  to  protect  its  pres- 
tige; for  he  is  vested  with  authority  over  **the  professors  themselves"  whenever, 
"in  or  even  out  of  the  university,"  by  act,  speech,  or  writing,  they  shall  diccreilit 
their  lofty  calling;  the  academic  council  being  requested  to  take  up  the  matter  when- 
ever his  api)cal  to  order,  verbally  or  in  writing,  may  be  disregarded  by  a  professor; 
*' since  the  function  of  teaching  implies  a  lofty  mission,  which  finds  its  exercise  not 
only  within  the  university,  but  likewise  in  the  decorum  of  public  or  private  life." 

As  to  the  academic  council,  a  consultative  body,  while  the  law  provides  that  on] 
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the  chairmen  or  presidents  of  the  faculties;,  and  tlie  directors  of  Ba])erior  and  specuil 
schools  attached  to  the  imiversity,  are  called  to  niembership  in  it,  yet,  owing  to  the 
increasing  neces8ity  of  outside  professors,  and  in  justice  to  them,  the  regolamenio 
prescribes  that  to  the  general  assembly  of  professors  shall  henceforth  be  admitted 
not  only  the  regular  ones  (ordinarii),  but  aliiio  all  others  attached,  under  whatever 
title,  to  the  university  (straordinarii).  The  latter  are  henceforth  admitted  to  a 
regular  promotion  by  means  of  ^^concoura"  (conipc>tltion),  and  a  special  commission 
is  api>ointed  for  that  purix>se;  but  their  appointment  is  vested  only  in  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  reserves  also  the  right  to  st^  to  it  that  in  the  addition  of 
new  elements  to  the  faculty  there  shall  be  *'no  unjustifiable  intrusions  in  the  field 
of  superior  teaching;''  and  in  order  to  av6id  mont  of  the  diificulties,  diflsatisfaetion, 
and  recrimination}?  that  every  concours  seems  to  leave  behind  it,  the  regolamento 
returns  to  tlie  enforcement  of  the  exact  text  of  the  Casati  law,  with  the  addition  of 
all  those  guaranties  that  can  secure  the  object  of  the  concours.  The  law  prescribes 
that  the  committee  of  judges  shall  be  api>ointed  by  the  minister  responsible  in  re 
from  among  persons  eminent  for  their  learning  and  their  teaching  experience;  bat, 
as  a  new  feature,  all  the  regular  professors  of  the  faculty  are  i>reviou8ly  invited  by 
him  to  designate  in  writing  their  choice  and  their  motives  for  same. 

The  regolamento  contains  many  provisions  regarding  the  rights  and  the  duties  of 
both  professors  "straordinarii''  and  "  liber i  docenti"  and  their  teaching,  based  on 
the  principle  of  an  absolute  freedom  of  teaching:  **  I  am  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
principle  of  academic  freedom;  *  *  *  but  the  professor  of  a  university  is  nnder 
duty  to  freely  teach  the  science  he  has  studied,  conceived,  or  advanced,  provided 
he  does  so  moA  seriously  and  with  severity  of  niethoil,  while  having  a  great  respect 
for  opposing  opinions.  *  *  *  In  the  field  of  sc-ience  experimental  sciences  offer 
no  motive  to  agitation;  but  in  the  case  of  the  moral  and  philoeoj^hical  sciences, 
*  *  *  if  one  tries  to  impose  his  own  doctrine,  the  contrary  one  will  command 
attention  and  a«?ert  its  im[)ortance."  (Sj^eeches,  1901,  Congrefw  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association. )  Such  views  found  their  application  in  the  introduction  to 
the  regolamento,  where  he  assumes  that  '*no  one  imparting  superior  instruction  shall 
be  allowed  to  consider  himself  indej^endent  of  all  hierarchical  ties  and  due  consid- 
eration for  the  political  as  well  as  for  the  university  authorities,  outside  even  of  the 
time  and  of  the  place  where  the  professor  exercises  his  functions."  This  limitation 
was  probably  occasiouoil  by  recent  occurrences,  such  as  the  free  utterances  of  some 
university  professor  in  the  field  of  governmental  r>olicy,  or  on  social  problems  agitat- 
ing the  masses,  or,  niuyl>o,  an  objectionable  private  life.  It  evolved  much  criti- 
cism, appearing  to  many  as  no.t  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  times,  and, 
a  priori,  severe  and  unjust  towanl  the  professors  as  a  whole. 

As  to  the  changes  introduced  by  Minister  Niisi  with  regard  to  the  students  of  the 
university,  freedom  is  granted  to  them  of  arranging  within  certain  limits  their 
courses,  whether  obligatiiry  or  complementary;  also  the  choi(«  of  the  professor;  but 
every  year  the  courses  mu.^t  be  indicated  for  whit^h  the  inscription  ia  requested. 
The  by-laws  of  the  faculty,  however,  must  indicate  the  minimum  of  courses  neces- 
sary for  the  year.  In  th<^e  faculties  which  include  different  grades,  the  examination 
for  any  one  of  tliem  ehall  Ik)  granted  only  when  the  student  has  passed  the  exami- 
nation of  the  j)reccding  gra<le;  this  to  prevent  the  grave  inconvenience  of  tending  to 
accumulate  in  the  la^t  year  all  the  examinations,  or  the  greater  number  of  them. 
With  regard  to  the  appliciition  of  discii>linary  measures,  the  student  is  granted  the 
right  first  to  make  his  own  defense.  In  the  case,  however,  of  disorders  reaching 
beyond  more  than  one  class,  and  sucli  as  would  disturb  the  regular  order  of  a 
faculty  or  of  all  of  them,  the  rector  is  vcj^ted  with  the  ix>wer  of  closing  the  univer- 
sity, and,  upon  the  advice  of  the  academic  council,  he  may  keep  it  closed  for  ea^ht 
days;  to  the  minister  is  reserved  the  right  to  extend  tliis  disciplinary  measure  to 
thirty  days,  after  which  the  annual  examinations  shall  be  considered  as  auppxesBed 
for  that  year. 
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DR.  BACCELLrS  BILL  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  AL^ONOMY  OF  THE  ROYAL  UKIVER- 
SITIES  AND  THE  TWELVE  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTES  OF  ITALY. 

Article  I. 

L.>gul  corporate  eziatence  with  didactical,  diaciplinary,  and  administratiTe  autonomy  are 
hereby  granted  to  the  royal  nniverfiities  and  institutes  of  superior  education  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government. 

The  Government  shall  exercise  this  supervision  through  officers  of  the  department  of  public 
etlu<'ation,  one  for  each  institution.    Ho  shall  report  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  by-laws  of  each  faculty  shall  be  compulsory  ui>on  both  professors  and  students. 

On  the  motion  of  the  minister  of  public  instiniction  and  the  advice  of  the  superior  board  of  the 
department  of  public  education  and  of  the  council  of  state,  a  royal  decree  shall  determine  the 
regulations  of  the  aforesaid  triple  autonomy. 

AuTiCLJB  n. 

The  apportionments  of  each  institution  shall  be  determined  according  to  special  regulations 
and  shall  be  inserted  in  the  budget  of  the  deparment  of  education.  Such  apx>ortionments,  as 
well  as  any  other  income  allowed  by  this  law  to  each  institution,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxes. 

Percentages  on  salaries  on  account  of  income  tax  and  pension  funds  shall  be  retained  by  every 
institution  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  be  diverted  to  provide  for  pensions  and  increase 
of  salaries  o<»curring,  as  prescribed  by  law,  every  five  or  six  years. 

The  real  property  of  said  institutions  not  used  for  any  special  puri)ose  shall  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred within  ten  years  from  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  and  the  amount  obtained 
therefrom  invested  in  Government  bonds,  unless  applied  to  educational  purposes. 

Under  the  same  crmditions,  all  gifts  and  bequests  made  to  any  institution  shall  be  converted 
into  Government  bonds,  unless  special  dispositions  are  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  gift  or  bequest. 

Artiglk  in. 

New  universities  and  sc^hools  of  superior  education,  as  well  as  new  additions  to  existing  insti- 
tutions, shall  ^xi  regulated  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  executive  committee  of  each  institution  shall  be  comx>oAed  of  the  rector  m  president,  the 
representative  of  the  Government,  and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  faculties  and  sections  of 
tlie  institution,  according  to  rules  determined  in  the  by-laws. 

Persons  or  corporations  contributing  to  the  resources  of  the  institution,  for  at  least  as  much 
as  one-tenlh  of  th«i  Government  allowance,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  on  the  executive 
committee. 

The  estimates  and  apportionments  of  each  institution  voted  by  the  executive  committee  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  tho  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Article  V. 

The  faculties  of  universities  and  the  sections  of  schools  of  superior  education  are  granted  the 
right  to  pr(>p<jj*e  to  the  minister  all  appointments  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  pi^ofessors.  The 
minister,  on  tho  advice  of  tho  superior  council  of  his  department,  shall  make  or  veto  such 
appointments. 

All  the  appointments  bhall  be  made  by  royal  decree. 

"When  competition  Is  proposed,  tho  same  shall  be  regiilated  and  supervised  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Ahtk'LE  VI. 

Tho  univt*rsitios  and  institutions  of  8Ui>eric)r  education  so  authorized,  shall  confer  ui>on 
«tudont8  the  '•laurea,"  or  diploma,  and  the  Government  shall  give  the  license  permitting  the 
exorcise  of  the  profe«sioa. 

f^^tudents  not  graduated  from  a  college  shall  not  l>e  admitted  either  to  the  examination  for  the 
**  "li^urea"  or  for  tho  license. 

"Xhe  subjects  of  examination  for  college  graduaten  shall  be  determined  by  the  special  regula- 
*^^«":>ns  of  each  institution. 

1"'ho  "laurca"  Ls  required  for  teachers  desiring  to  be  appointed  to  8ui)erior  and  secondary 
«*<!-  lj<H. Is.    Exception  is  made  in  caftes  defined  by  the  law  enacted  Novojnber  13, 1H54)  (No.  3735). 
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Present  ozaminatioDS  for  lawyers,  solicitors,  and  public  notaries  and  the  license  are  abolinhed 
by  the  present  law. 

The  regrulations,  provided  concurrently  by  the  departments  of  education  and  of  justice,  shall 
determine  the  special  conditions  fur  admission  to  Government  examinations  for  such  students 
as  have  been  graduated  in  law. 

The  board  of  State  examiners,  annually  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  shall 
be  composed  of  professors  other  than  those  of  the  institution  where  examination  la  to  take 
place  and  of  i>ersons  eminent  in  their  professions. 

AllTlCLE  VII. 

The  courses  held  by  private  teachers,  in  order  to  have  the  same  effect  as  those  held  by  Gov 
emment  teachers,  must  follow  the  same  programmes  and  be  of  the  same  duration. 

Private  teachers  shall  be  entitled  to  sit  on  the  board  of  examiners  for  college  graduation  with 
the  same  rights  as  the  Government  professors  in  all  matters  i>ertaining  to  their  course. 

Under  the  same  conditions,  private  professors  are  to  be  preferred,  when  in  competition  for  a 
university  chair,  to  Government  professors. 

AKTiciiB  vm. 

All  fees  for  superior  education  are  divided  as  follows: 

(1 )  Fee  for  the  annual  registration. 

(2)  Fee  for  the  annual  registration  in  sx>ecial  courses. 
(U)  Foe  for  college  graduation. 

(4)  Fee  for  the  examination  for  the  "laurea,"  or  diploma. 

(5)  Fee  for  State  examination. 

(0)  Fee  for  admission  to  competitive  examinations  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors. 

(7)  Foe  for  private  teaching. 

Fees  under  1,  5,  G,  7  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasury. 

Fees  under  JJ  shall  be  divided  among  official  tcachor.s  and  the  private  professors  for  whose 
courses  students  have  been  registered. 

Onc-flfth  of  the  total  amount  shall  be  divided  among  those  prof  essors  whoso  i)articu]ar  subject 
of  teaching  applies  only  to  a  restricted  number  of  students. 

Appropriations  under  3  and  4  shall  be  granted  to  each  institution  for  i>edagogical  purposes. 

Deserving  students,  who  prove  their  inability  to  pay  university  fees,  shall  be  partially  or 
wholly  exempted  from  payment,  or  they  may  bo  permitted  to  obtain  a  delay. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  privilege,  in  the  case  of  courses  given  by  private  teachers, 
the  consent  of  the  professor  is  required. 

Article  IX. 

The  faculties,  sections  of  institutes,  and  schools  of  superior  education  that  can  not  show,  during 
two  consecutive  years,  a  total  number  of  legally  registered  students,  which,  divided  by  the  years 
of  the  courses,  may  correspond  to  at  least  eight  students  per  year,  shall  bo  ruled  out  of  existence. 

The  law  of  November  18,  185Q,  provides  for  the  statutory  regulations  of  the  faculties,  insti- 
tutes, and  schools  of  superior  education,  account  being  kept  of  their  scientific  progrci». 

The  api>ortionmcnts  for  faculties  or  sections  of  institutes  which  may  have  been  closed  shall 
ba  handed  over  to  the  university  or  institute. 

The  Government  out  of  said  apportionment  shall  dispose  of  such  amount  as  is  required  for 
pensions  or  for  fees  due  to  professors  and  employees. 

Li  case  a  university  or  school  of  superior  education  ceases  to  exist,  the  above  expenses  being 
B'v.»ttled,  the  remainder  shall  go  to  the  city,  i)rovided  the  city  authorities  create  an  educational 
institution  which  may  Ixj  of  more  value  to  Uwal  interests,  or  nwiy  be  an  improvement  upon 
existinj?  institutions. 

Article  X. 

All  free  universities  offering  sufficient  scientific  guarantees  under  the  present  law  shall  be 
entitled  by  royal  decree  to  the  same  rights  as  those  of  tlie  State  universities. 

Article  XI. 

All  provisions  ante<lating  the  prenent  law  are  hereby  repealed.  All  by-laws  shall  be  api>rovod 
by  royal  decree. 
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TEMPORARY   PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLR  XII. 

For  tho  five  years  following  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  the  apiiointxnents  of  professors 
shall  be  made  in  accorclanco  with  tho  law  of  November  13, 1859. 

Article  XIII. 

The  rights  of  tenure  of  office  and  promotion  acquired  by  professors  and  employees  at  date  of 
enactment  of  this  law  are  hereby  assured. 
Increase  of  salaries  shall  be  made  by  tho  deijartment  of  public  education. 
Pensions  shall  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  national  treasuiy. 

Article  Xrv. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  affect  those  professors  who,  at  the  date  of  its  enactmenty 
had  already  commenced  a  course  of  studies  in  any  institution  to  which  the  law  applies. 
Tho  present  law  shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

AniiexA.—Public  institutions  of  superior  education  to  xrhich  the  present  lair  reftrs. 


Institution. 


Date  of  foundation. 


University  of  Bologna 

University  of  Catania 

University  of  C'agliari 

University  of  Genoa 

University  of  Macerata 

University  of  Messina 

University  of  Modena 

University  of  Nai>les 

Uni versit  y  of  Paaua 

University  of  Palermo • 

University  of  Parma 

University  of  Pavia 

University  of  Pisa 

University  of  Roma 

University  of  Sastari 

University  of  Siena 

University  of  Turin 

Institutoof  Superior  Studies  in  Florence 

Scientitic  and  Literary  Academy  of  Milan 

Superior  Te(;hnic«l  Institute  of  Milan 

School  for  Applied  Engineering  in  Naples  (reorganized  li^lii) 

Scho(  d  for  Applied  Engineering  in  Rome 

Scliool  for  Applied  Engineenng  in  Turin 

S<*hoolfor  Applied  Engineering  in  Bologna 

Supi'rior  S(h<x)l  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Milan 

Sup«'rior  Sch(K>l(»f  Veterinary  Medicine  in  NapK>s 

Superior  S<th<K»l  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  Turin  (reorganized  in  IstMh. 

Superior  In.'ttitute  for  Normal  Tniiniugof  Women,  Rome 

Superior  Institute  for  Normal  Training  of  Women,  Floi-ence 


I  . 


Eleventh  century. 
14:14 
162fi 
1242 
1290 
1549 
1078 
1^24 
1222 

iwr> 

1612 

i;*K> 

1338 
13U3 
1077 
Th  irteenth  century . 
1404 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1810 
1873 
1859 
1877 
1859 
1851$ 
179tt 


Tin*  ai)i)rv>priali<»ii  for  ea<"li  institution  nained  in  Anno:c  A  shr.ll  bo  included  in  tho  budget  of 
thr  dt-partmeiit  of  public  educati  >n.  in  a<'cord;ince  with  the  follo\vi-:ig  rejrulations: 

E.m:»L()YEKs. 
I.  — r\ivi:!{srm:<. 

f '• '  Th-^^  ai)i)ropriation  shiiU  in<*lude  the  sal:iri.'s  of  the  ordinary  i)rofe  sor:^  t  »  which  each  uni- 
vi'i-sity  i-;  cjitith'd.  in  iic.-or(l-nic.»  with  tlid  numb  r  <.f  f-.u-ultii's  r.:id  courses  aud  in  accordance 
witJi  tli"  l:uv  of  Xovo:iil>'r  l),  I^m'-J,  or  any  other  spe  -hil  l:i\v  e  '.tul^li  -.hcl  by  existing  n^gulations. 
In  the  i/niversiticH  in  whirl)  tJic  ordin;iry  pn^fessors  cxc.rod  the  re:xular  number  the  apportion 
iJHiit  .shall  bo  iirovi.^ionally  incrcast-d  by  the  r.^iuirod  jim«'Unt  as  1  >ng  ha  the  additional  profess- 
ors nuiuiiL   ill  charge.    When  they  coas'?  to  toa<*h,  said  amount  shall  b<»  subtracted  from  the 
nppri, print  it  m  f,,^.  ^1.,.  iastltution  when  applied  to  opti.»a:il  courses.    Said  amount  shall  be  con- 
vcrtcd,  ^iowt  wr.  into  n  t  alary  for  a:i  extraordinary  profe  .f^>r  in  case  tho  courses  are  obligatory 
Tho sjiL'i ry-  ,   f  ,,v(iii,„,'y  profos.-;, .rs  shall  b.^  ftxed  at  5,(KX) lire  CS1,0(J0)  and  :j,UOO  lire  ($eOO),accord- 
mnotho  I'ZL  :rik  of  the  -nnivcrsity. 


J-Oi  >      1  «,()J .">() 
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(7/.  The  approprintlon  shall  also  inchidLitht?  amount  <'urresi[>oinlin^  to  the  number  of  extraor- 
dinary professors  of  esu'.h  univei'sity  at  the  date  of  tlie  ena«rtment  of  the  present  law.  Such 
aui(»iint,  however,  shall  l>o  curtailed  for  those  universitit»H  in  which  the  nunilnT  of  ordinary  prr^ 
ffssiii-s  at  said  «iate  is  inferior  to  the  number  allot t«Ml.  Tliat  rednoiion  shall  trom^jxmd  to  the 
salarit's  of  as  many  extraordinary  prof«^*<oi"s  as  there  are  ordinary  profensors  who  an*  not  ful- 
filling reticular  dutii^. 

Salaries  of  extraordinary  pr(if»'ssoi>i  shall  be  estub'.islnMl  o:i  th»»  l>;i:-is  of  '.\'/t)  lin^  I'jsTU.M  uud 
2,ln)lire  ($420). 

i  r )  Tlie  appropriation  sludl  als«)  include  the  amount  <rorrttsi)ondins  to  the  nuiul>er  of  additional 
tc^a<'lifi"s  of  tach  university  at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  pn»sent  law.  The  baslB  Hhall  bo 
that  of  u  .^lalary  of  1,'Mi  \in.i  «$24;))  and  of  l,<Kii)  lire  ($3(il»', according  to  the  rank  of  the  university. 

('/)  The  amount  euren-d  in  the  liist  budget  under  the  following  d^^nomination:  "Amount  di*s- 
tiiied  f»)r  new  apixjiutments  or  jii^jmotions,  and  for  teachers  in  siKn:ial  courjrO.s,"  shall  1k>  divided 
anii^ug  the  imiversitics  ('exreplion  i.s  madii  of  tbe  fr«^  Univei-sity  of  Ma«*erata  ^  in  proiwrtioii  tt> 
their  allowances,  as  stated  in  p.iraprraphs  a.  b,  and  c. 

S'.ich  amount  sliall  beciirtailed  to  the  extent  of  thf  exiM.»nsefl  resulting  from  the  application  of 
rules  stated  in  jwrai^i'aphs  a,  b,  and  c. 

(v)  The  budget  shall  also  include  an  am(»unt  corr<»spt>nding  to  the  expcnjves  for  salario<iof 
empl«iyees  of  all  scientific  estiiblishments,  tvcovding  to  existing  regulations. 

(/)  Jt  shall  also  include  an  amount  which  corresjKjnds  with  the  salaries  of  th«?  adniinistrativo 
btaflf  <»f  each  university  in  accordance  with  the  Tegulati<ms. 

{;;)  The  present  financial  arrangements  between  the  Government  and  tht?  University  of  Mace- 
rata  remain  unchanged. 

II.    SCHOOLS  AM)    INSTITI'TIS  «»»•  SIPKUIOU    El>rrATH)X. 

{a\  Tht^  appropriation  shall  include  tlie  amount  i*e<iuired  for  th«»  siilarles  of  teachers  and 
emplv>yees  of  institutes  and  schools  of  suiwrior  edncaticm,  in  ac<'ordan<'e  with  the  existing  regu- 
lations for  the  scIkkiLs  of  application  of  civil  engine<»ring  of  Bologna,  Xaples,  Rome,  and  Turin: 
for  the  Sup<>rior  Techni«al  Institut«'  of  Milan,  and  the  suiK'rior  kcIuxjIs  of  veterinar>'  medicine 
of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Turin,  and  for  the  higher  normal  sc^hools  for  wom«n  in  Florence  and 
Rome. 

{b)  The  regulaticms  in  regard  to  finanrial  arrangements  l^tween  the  Government  and  the 
Sui>erior  Institute  of  Pnictical  Studies  in  Floi-ence  shall  remain  as  i)rovid<;d  by  law  of  June  l'\ 
18:2  (No.  8S5;. 


The  amouiit  included  in  the  last  budget  under  tlu*  denomination  of  "Allowances  to  extraor- 
dinary employe«>s,  and  indem!iitlt.»s  for  extraordinary  services"  shall  1k»  divid^Kl  among  all  the 
universitie**,  institutes,  aTid  schools  of  superior  education;  exception  Ls  hereby  made  of  the  fre^,* 
Univci-sity  of  Macrrata,  the  Institute  of  Florence,  al;ove  mentioned,  and  the  Superior  Institute 
for  female  students  the  ex«N3pt;ou  to  bo  in  proivjrtion  to  the  appi*opriatiou  to  each  of  theve 
in.stitutions. 

IV. 

Iji«rejisi'!  f)f  f-ularies  and  allowances  f<ir  re-^idenco  in  Rome  shall  not  Iw  included  in  tlie  above 
regulations,  and  tliey  shall  continu«»  to  form  part  of  the  budget  of  the  dopaitment  of  public 
instruction  in  accordatice  with  arti'-lc  2  of  this  law. 

FrKMTI'IlK. 

The  budget  t-hall  also  contain  approjuMations  for  scientific  lalwratories,  oflice  expensei*,  rent  of 
buildings,  care  of  premis<^^'S,  furniture,  lighting,  heating,  and  appliances  for  tt^ching,  and  for 
purtdiase  of  laboratory  apparatus  for  the  higlni-  normal  s<«ho«jls  ft>r  women  in  Florence  and  in 
Rcmie. 

I. 

Ueguhir  appropriations  s])all  1k>  mn<le  to  cacli  univ«'rsity,  in.stitute,  and  whot^l  of  sujMfrior 
edu«'ati«»n  to  rorrospond  to  the  api)orti<»nmcnt  included  in  the  hist  budget  of  the  dei»artment  of 
instruction,  with  an  additioiuil  tenth  part. 


Apportionnu-nt  shall  he  made  of  tlu'  amount  includtul  as  '•  Fund  for  supplement  to  appropria- 
tion and  inmvase  of  ixjuMiditure  whi<'h  may  occur,"  in  accordance  with  the*  la.st  budget,  with 
an  additional  tenth,  to  Ihj  divided  among  all  universities,  institutes,  and  s<-hools  (exceirtion  is 
hereby  made  of  the  higher  normiil  f-cluKls  for  women  in  Rome  an«l  Floivncc  in  proix>rtion  to 
the  amruint  allot ti-d  to  each  university  or  institute. 

The  part  which  is  actually  us.>d  for  the  ordinary  exi)ens.-s  of  sjtid  universiti*»s  and  iutttitutes 
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shall  bo  deducted  from  the  fund  and  added  to  the  reprular  amount  i^Uottod  to  each  university 
and  institute. 

Feks. 


((t)  Aiinuitl  rr(/ittfr(tiiini. 


Fa<;nliy  of  jurisprudonco 

Faculty  of  medicine  and  surj?ery v. 


Faculty  of  phy.siew  and  mathi^maties  . 

Faculty  of  nijjher  niathcniaticH  and  sfh'X)!  of  ai>])li(ration  for  civil  enj^ineei-s- 

Facult'y  of  philosophy  and  litcrat ui'c 

C'oui*sos  for  the  '"lau'rea"  in  chemistry  and  phannacy 

Ct  )ursts  f « )r  lieense  in  chemist  ry 

Courses  for  8olicitoi*8aud  notary  public 

Courses  for  veterinary  medicine 

CourMM  for  a)?ricultui*al  Bcience 

Courst's  for  prynecolotfy 

Higher  normal  schools  for  women  students 


(b)  Annual  reyintrafiim  for  the  various  courg*.'!*. 


Course  of  one  hour,  weekly 

Cour.M?  of  two  hours,  weekly.-. 
Course  of  thre^  hour?*,  weekly . 
Course  of  four  hours,  weekly  . . 
(\:)urse  of  five  hours,  wtK?kly... 
Course  of  six  hours,  weekly 


ui  K^-aniintitious. 

For  collepo  graduation 

Foi-  "laiirca"  or  dipU»ma 

F<»r  lict'fise  to  teacii  in  all  the  female  schools  of  the  Kingdom  and  in  the 
higher  normal  scho<:)ls  for  women ". 


(«/>  (iovcrnmfnt  rypcuttt'ti. 
I. 


Jurispinidence 

Medicitif*  and  surgery 

Sch«>)l  of  application  for  civil  engineer 

Schc>ol  of  pharmacy  for  diploma  of  practice  . 

S(»li<'itors  and  notary  pubhc 

Veterinary  medicine 

Agricultural  science 

Gynecology 


F(v  f«»r  admission  to  comi>etitive  examinations  for  ordinary  professors 

Feo  for  admission  to  comixitltive  examinations  for  exti*aorainarj'  professors. 


*  private  teaching. 


United 

irr. 

States 

equiva- 
lent. 

l.^iO 

$30 

\w 

30 

UK) 

20 

15!) 

'JO 

100 

20 

150 

HO 

KM) 

20 

l.V) 

dO 

100 

20 

100 

20 

:V) 

10 

50 

10 

5 

1 

10 

2 

15 

3 

20 

4 

25 

5 

:» 

6 

50 

10 

aoo 

60 

10;) 


5<I0 
fiOO 
5<K) 

\m 
aoo 
aoo 

300 
300 


600 
500 


aoo 


20 


100 
100 
100 
00 
00 
60 
60 
40 


100 
00 


60 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ILLITERACY  OF  THE  VOTING  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

PUEPARED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATION  BOARD. 


The  census  shows  that  in  June,  1900,  there  were  in  the  United  States  2,326,000 
men  of  voting  age,  21  years  and  upward,  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
This  was  nearly  11  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  which  was  21,330,000. 

In  a  country  whose  government  is  determinedbyix)pular  suffrage,  these  figures 
can  hardly  bo  regarded  with  satisfaction.  The  voter  ought  to  be  intelligent.  He 
should  have  some  understanding  of  the  Government  whose  policy  he  is  to  shape, 
and  of  the  men  whom  he  is  to  assist  in  elevating  to  office.  Who  will  argue  that 
tlie  man  who  has  never  read  a  line  of  American  history  or  familiarized  himself 
with  any  great  (question  of  statesmansliip,  or  even  8i)elled  out  the  headlines  of  a 
newspaper,  is  competent  to  cast  a  ballot  ?  Yet  one  ballot  in  every  Um  is  probably 
ciist  by  such  a  vot«r. 

At  the  last  Presidential  election  the  total  vote  was  13,901,566,  and  the  plurality 
of  the  successful  candidate ^  849,790.  Supi)ose  in  such  a  case  that  the  ignorant 
voters  should  all  be  on  one  side;  or  suppose  that  the  2,000,000  men  of  this  class 
should  come  under  the  control  of  unscrupulous  leaders  who  should  use  them  for 
unworthy  pur])oses.     What  would  become  of  the  stability  of  the  Republic? 

Who  are  these  illiterates  and  where  are  they  ?  Many  are  of  the  negro  race, 
977.000;  but  more  are  white,  1 ,254,000.  In  1870  the  greater  number  were  negroes, 
8:}><,00()  to  748,000  white,  an  excess  of  90,000.  Thirty  years  have  changed  this  and 
now  the  white  illiterates  outnumber  the  negro  by  277,000. 

Of  the  white  illiterates  a  large  proportion  are  foreign  born,  565,000,  but  the 
number  of  native  bom  is  688,000,  or  113,000  more  than  the  foreign-lx)m  illiterates. 
It  a^jpears  also  that  the  per  cent  of  illiterate  s  among  the  native-born  sons  of 
native  parents  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  among  the  native  born  of  foreign 
puvents.  With  tlu^  former  it  is  5.8i)er  cent,  %\'ith  the  latter  2  !>  ^r  cent,  indicating 
that  our  schools  are  accomplishing  their  puri)0.se  Ix'tt^r  for  the  children  of  immi- 
grants tlian  for  our  own  American  families. 

Two  sources  of  danger  are  often  si)oken  of  as  threatening  our  national  life — one 

from  the  negroes,  the  other  from  foreign  immigration.     But  these  two  are  not  all. 

^VJjc're^er  there  is  incapacity  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  there  is  danger,  and  the 

iiii tv'riu-y  of  6N8,00()  native-born  white  Americans  of  voting  age  is  no  more  to  bo 

fZjsrc\i^arded  than  that  of  immigi'ants  and  negroes. 

T'li^*  tables  given  at  tlu;  end  of  this  chapter  are  designed  to  show  how  the  people 

(^f  <li  fTerent  races  are  distributed  throughout  the  country  and  what  are  the  con- 

mi'c  >xxs  of  illiteracy  among  them  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

■^^*  *  ^  >le  I  presents  five  ditferent  race  elements  of  the  population  in  seiwirate  col- 

fi//M  r  m  t^  — \^  total  white;  2,  native  white  of  native  parents;  3,  white  of  foreign  par- 

(-M-sr^^  ^      ^vhich  includes  the  native  wliite  of  foreign  parents  and  the  foreign  bom; 
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4.  negroes;  o,  Indiaiifi.  In  each  oolnnin  the  State  having  the  smallest  i)or  cent  of 
the  specified  race  element  stiinds  first,  and  the  other  States  are  arranged  in  order 
l)eneath,  ^vith  the  one  having  the  greatest  per  cent  at  the  bottom.  Tims  in  col- 
umn 1,  Mississipjn  stands  first,  liaving  the  smallest  per  cent  of  white  population, 
41. Ji  l>er  cent  <^f  the  whole,  and  New  Hampshire  is  last  in  the  list,  having  the 
greatest  iKjr  cent,  OO.S  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

A  study  of  this  table  will  enable  one  to  see  how  different  are  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  i)opulation  in  different  States  and  Territories.  In  a  few  the  white 
element  is  hardly  half  and  tlu?  negro  element  is  correspondingly  large.  In  many 
others  the  negro  element  is  so  small  as  to  l)e  hardly  appreciable  and  the  whites 
constitute  almost  the  whole.  So  also  ^vith  reference  to  the  relative  proporti<ms  of 
the  native  and  foreign  white  elements,  the  latter  including  the  native  white  of 
foreign  parents.  In  a  number  of  the  S<nithern  States  the  foreign  element  is 
insignificant,  the  vdiite  popuhition  being  almost  entirely  native  American,  while 
in  other  Stat','s,  especially  in  the  North  and  West,  this  element  is  large  and  some- 
times preponderant.  In  Minn(»sota  and  Wisconsin  it  is  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  iH)i)ulation,  while  in  North  Dakota  it  is  even  more  than  this. 

The  Indian  element  is  small,  except  in  Alaska  and  Arizona.  Mention  should  be 
made  i)erhaps  of  the  oriental  element  from  China  and  Japan,  which  attracts  con- 
siderable attention  on  the  Pacific  coast:  but  this  is  relatively  very  small  and  is  not 
treated  separately  in  the  Census  Bulletins. 

Table  II  shows  the*  proi)ortion  of  men  of  voting  age  who  are  unable  to  r<»ad  and 
write,  by  States  and  Territories.  The  arrangement  is  in  five  columns,  giving  the 
per  cent  of  th(»  illiterate — 1 .  in  the  aggregate  numlKT  of  men  of  voting  age  of 
every  Kwe:  2,  among  the  native  white  of  native  parents;  :^  among  the  white  of 
foreign  parents;  4.  among  negroes:  5,  among  Indians.  The  States  having  the 
smallest  i)er  cent  are  first,  as  in  Table  I,  and  the  other  States  are  arranged  in 
order  l)eneath,  with  those  having  the  greatest  per  cent  last. 

It  will  Ix*  seen  that  the  illiteracy  among  the  Indian?  greatly  exceeds  that  among 
the  negr(H»s,  and  that  it  varies  from  t.l5  i)er  cent  in  Pennsylvania  to  91.7  per  cent 
in  New  ^lexico.  The  variation  is  also  markc^l  among  the  negroes,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent.  It  seeins  to  be  generally  true  that  where  there  are  few  they  are 
the  in<^)st  intelligent,  and  where  they  are  numerous  the  illiteracy  is  greatest. 
Hence  the  comparatively  small  per  cent  in  Alaska.  Utah,  and  Miimesota,  and  the 
large  |K'r  cent  in  the  Gulf  States. 

In  the  column  of  aggregates,  1,  the  region  of  the  Northwest  is  seen  to  have 
fewer  illiterates  in  pro^wrtion  to  ]>opulati(>n  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  less  than  3  i>er  cent,  while  the  older  States  of  the  East, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  ConiKX-ticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
6,  7.  8.  and  9  per  cent.  The  proportion  is  much  the  greatest  in  the  South,  duo  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  large  number  of  negroes. 

In  columns  *3  and  i?  the  illiteracy  of  the  white  i>opulation  is  shown  in  the  two 
separate  (jlemonts.  those  tjf  native  parents  and  tliose  of  foreign  i>arents.  The 
former,  column  '3,  is  (specially  signiiicant.  as  relates  to  the  South,  for  only  in  the 
Southern  States  do  we  find  a  hirge  pr«)iM)rtion  of  illiterates  among  the  native  white 
peoi)le  of  native  par<*nts.  This  will  Ik?  considered  more  in  detail  when  we  come 
to  Table  V. 

Column  ')  is  espcdally  signiticant  for  th;'  North  and  West,  as  dealing  with  the 
foreigji  element.  A  glance  will  b(i  sulhcient  to  c<^nvince  one  that  the  foreign  ele- 
ment is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Northwest  the  i^r 
cent  of  illiterates  is  smallest,  in  the  more  densely  ]><»pula ted  States  of  the  East, 
with  th(?ir  numerous  manufactorit^s,  it  is  considi^rably  greater,  while  the  greatest 
per  cent  appears  in  regions  as  widely  sei)arated  as  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Texas, 
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Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and  Hawaii.  Under  such  circumstances  the  foreign  illit- 
eracy of  any  particular  SiMe  or  Territory  ought  to  1x3  considered  by  itself. 

Table  III  presents  a  further  analysis,  with  fuller  details  of  the  conditions  of 
illiteracy  in  the  white  poimlation  of  voting  age.  Three  elements  are  given  in 
three  separate  groups,  viz,  native  white  of  native  parents,  native  white  of  for- 
eign i)arenta,  and  foreign  white.  In  each  case  the  total  number  of  men  of  voting 
age  is  given,  ^vith  the  number  of  illiterates,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

In  this  latter  table,  and  in  others  which  follow,  States  and  Territories  are 
arranged  by  groups  as  the  North  Atlantic  division,  the  South  Atlantic,  the  South 
Central,  the  North  Central,  and  the  Western.  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  omitted. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  first  the  figures  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
next,  those  for  each  division,  and,  finally,  the  figures  for  separate  States. 

The  United  States  has  10,.561),743  white  men  of  voting  ago  of  native  parentage. 
Of  these  2,760,103  are  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  1,460,8:^0  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  2,0r).5.858  in  the  South  Central.  3,650,293  in  the  North  Central,  and  0;iO,- 
0(53  in  the  Western.  The  number  of  tliese  who  can  not  resul  and  write  is,  for  the 
whole  country  018,000  or  5.9  per  cent,  for  the  North  Atlantic  division  57,707  or 
2.1  per  cent,  for  the  South  Atlantic  178,504  or  12.2  per  cent,  for  the  South  Central 
237,239  or  11.5  per  cent,  for  the  North  Central  127,480  or  3.5  per  cent,  and  for  the 
Western  17,550  or  2.8  per  cent.  If  now  the  two  Southern  divisions  are  combined, 
it  will  l>e  found  that  they  contain  together  3.522,084  men  of  voting  age  of  the 
class  named,  or  abf)ut  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  415,803  who  can  not  read  and 
write,  wliich  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  whole  country.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  per  cent  of  such  illiterates  in  the  North 
and  West  is  2.9,  and  in  the  South  11.8,  four  times  as  great  in  the  South  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  country-. 

The  other  two  columns  of  this  table,  however,  tell  a  different  story.  The  for- 
eign element  is  small  in  the  South  and  the  problem  of  foreign  illiteracy  belongs 
especially  to  the  North  and  West.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen  farther  on  that 
the  question  of  handling  our  immigrant  i)opulation  has  a  direct  connection  with 
th(;  other  question  of  just  treatment  for  the  X)eoplo  of  native  i)arentage. 

Cohmin  2  shows  the  number  of  native  white  of  foreign  parentiige  in  the  United 
States  to  be  3.444,084.  of  whom  08.975  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  If  we  com- 
bine the  two  Southern  divisions,  it  appears  that  the  South  has  281, 170  of  this  class, 
of  whom  12,501  are  illiterate. 

Again,  column  3  shows  the  number  of  foreign  white  in  tlie  United  States  to  be 
4.004.270.  of  whom  5<>2,310  are  imal)le  to  read  and  WTite.  Of  these  the  two 
Southern  divisions  togetlier  contain  282.559  with  45,334  illiterate.  Compare  this 
sliowiiig  witli  tli:it  of  some  single  States  in  th(»  North.  Massacliusetts  has  343,522  of 
this  foreign  t  !•  iiunt  and  47,430  illiterate,  more  in  c^ach  particular  than  the  whole 
18  States  of  tlie  two  Southern  divisions.  N(;V/  York  has  829.174  with  100,776 
illit^Tate.  more  than  twice  as  many  in  each  particular  as  these  18  States.  New 
York  City  alone  contains  539.740  with  (51.080  illiterate. 

Now  compare  tlie  thn  e  clai-ses  of  males  of  voting  age  and  olxserve  one  fact: 

The  i>er  cent  of  illiterates  among  the  f(;reign  bom  is  large,  but  among  the  native 

bom  of  foreign  i)arents  it  is  much  smaller  than  am^mg  those  of  native  parents. 

Tliis  is  so  in  the?  figures  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  for  every  one  of  the 

<livisions.     For  tlie  whole  country  the  jx'r  cent  of  illitei*ates  among  the  native 

l>oni  of  native  parents  is  5.85,  while  among  the  native  bom  of  foreign  parents  it  is 

<~>nly  2.0.     In  the  two  southern  divisions  together  the  percentages  are  11.8  and  4.4, 

^liil  in  the  aggregate.  North  and  West,  2.9  and  1.8.     This  seems  to  indicate  that 

^^»o  nation  is  doing  more  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  immigrants  than  for 

^>x<  >«e  of  its  own  i)eoi)le. 
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How  is  this  t.)  l>e  explained?  It  may  Ix^  said  that  the  chiUlren  of  immigrants 
have  been  readier  to  learn  and  that  their  parents  have  been  more  ambitions  alx>nt 
them.  Few  will  accept  this,  probably,  as  a  sufficient  explanation.  One  thing  is 
quite  plain:  The  children  of  iilimigrants  usually  live  in  the  immediate  noighbor- 
hcxxl  of  good  schools,  while  a  large  part  of  the  children  of  native  Americans  are 
not  so  well  situated.  Those  immigrants  in  Miissachusetts,  outnumbering  all  in 
the  two  southern  di>i8ion8,  and  those  in  New  York  outnumbering  them  more  than 
twice  over,  are  within  reach  of  gootl  schools  for  their  children  and  under  compul- 
sory laws  that  require  their  attendance.  But  what  of  the  pirents  of  those  415.S:03 
illiterate  men  of  voting  age  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  other  parts  of  the 
South?  How  many  of  them  are  in  the  neighliorhood  of  good  schools  or  under  a 
compulsory  law  reciuiring  that  their  children  shall  regularly  attend?'' 

In  every  New  England  St^ite  the  i>er  cent  in  column  1  is  less  than  that  in  column 
2.  This  c(mies  from  the  prevalence  of  good  schools,  as  well  where  the  American 
children  live  as  in  communities  where  most  of  the  foreigners  are.  But  think  of  a 
rate  of  illiteracy  that  is  only  1.3  i^er  cent  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Kentucky, 
which  is  15.5,  or  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  11),  or  of  Louisiana,  which  is  20.3,  or 
of  certain  neglected  counties — not  a  few — where  it  runs  up  to  30,  40,  or  50  i>er 
cent.  This  tells  what  the  children  of  native  Americans  do  when  they  have  a 
chance  and  how  they  fail  when  no  chance  is  given. 

Table  IV  is  designed  for  a  further  exposition  of  this  subject.     This  table  pre- 
sents the  illiteracy  of  tlie  three  elements  of  population  we  have  Iwen  considering 
as  existing  in  cities  of  25,(K)0  inhabitants  and  upward. 
[  There  are  100  of  these  cities,  of  which  20  are  in  the  two  southern  divisions  and 

131  in  the  North  and  West. 

;'  Comparing  this  table  with  the  out*  preceding,  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 

;  the  proportion  of  illitt^rates  is  much  less  than  in  the  preceding  table.     We  see 

also,  in  running  the  eye  over  groups  1  and  2,  that  the  illiteracy  of  the  native 

white,  whotht^r  of  native  or  foreign  parents,  does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  cities  of 

the  several  divisions.     In  three  divisions  it  is  less  than  1  per  cent  for  either  eU»- 

!  ment,  in  the  others  it  is  less  than  2,  and  only  in  the  single  State  of  Arkan.sas  do.  s 

it  rise  as  high  as  3. 

Again,  the  proportions  of  the  three  elements  of  population  in  these  cities  is  sig- 

f  nificant.     Of  the  native  white  of  native  parents  less  than  18  per  cent  are  in  these 

cities;  of  the  native  white  of  foreign  parents  over  41  per  cent  are  found  there,  and 

of  the  foreign  born  over  40  i>er  cent.     In  tlie  two  southern  divisions  the  i)ropor- 

tion  of  the  first  element  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  tlie  second  it  is  45.  and  of  the 

=;  third  37.     Tliis  shows  to  how  uiucli  great(»r  extent  the  children  of  foreign  parents 

'  are  within  r.'ach  of  good  bcIkkiIs  than  those  of  nutiv(»  parents,  for  all  know  that 

j"  the  large  cities  have  greater  <  ducatioiial  advantages  than  g«»neral]y  prevail  in  tlie 

J  country. 

:  For  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subject,  however,  account  should  be  taken 

of  the  cities  whose  pojmlation  is  less  than  25,(M)0.  bu*^  in  which  tlie  con<litions  are 
':'  very  like  thosi*  of  the  larg- r  cities.     The  census  gives  an  enumeration  of  all  the 

•  people  in  cities  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upward.     By  applying  the  proportions 

j  tliat  hold  in  cities  of  25.000  and  upward,  estimates  may  b:»  obtained  for  those  of 

4.000  and  upward  that  are  probably  near  the  truth.     Such  estinrites  are  i)resented 
I  in  the  next  table. 

"Tho  i«l<'n  floonis  to  In*  cfniveviMl  hon».  uh  woll  as  (.'l^M.'whcn^  in  the  t'rmrs«.»  of  this  dincaRsion, 
that  i»rosi^nt  whool  conditions  are  ri'SiK)nsiblo  for  tlit>  drgroo  of  illiteracy  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion in  diflftjnint  localities  <»r  st  ction^.  It  should  bo  borne  in  min«l,  however,  that  ixrsons  of  vot- 
inj:  U|;ro  an*  long  jvist  their  strho  »1  period,  and  thai  the  illiterar*y  of  this  element  of  tho  population 
is  the  product  of  educational  conditions  that  prevailed  from  seven  to  stM'enty  and  more  yeiirs 
ago.  Conclu'iions  drawn  from  a  couMideration  of  tin*  i)r€*sent  urban  and  rural  or  the  present  gix>- 
graphical  distribution  of  different  classi*s  of  the  i)opulatiou  an*  aLsrj  ojK'n  to  a  like  objection. — Ed. 
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Table  V  offers  for  comparison  five  groups  of  figures  relating  to  the  native  and 
foreign  population  in  the  North  and  South.  The  first  group  gives  the  figures  for 
the  three  white  elements  as  a  whole,  wherever  they  live,  in  city  or  country.  .  The 
second  does  the  same  for  those  in  cities  of  25,000  and  upward.  The  third  contains 
the  estimates  for  places  of  over  4,000.  After  this  two  more  groups  are  seen  which 
were  obtained  by  subtracting  the  figures  in  the  second  and  third  groups  from 
thoHe  in  the  first,  thereby  arriving  at  the  numbers  in  each  class  living  elsewhere 
than  in  the  larger  cities  or  in  any  cities  of  over  4,000. 

Looking  at  the  third  group  for  places  of  4,000  and  upward,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  white  males  of  voting  age  of  native  parents  in  the  South  is  about 
568,000,  of  whom  about  8,000  are  illiterate,  about  1.5  -per  cent.  But  look  now  at 
the  fifth  group,  where  it  api)ear8  that  about  2,954,000  are  living  outside  of  cities 
of  4,000  and  over,  of  whom  some  407,000  are  illiterate,  or  about  14  per  cent. 
These  407,000  living  in  the  mral  parts  of  the  South  constitute  over  two-thirds  of 
all  the  illiterate  of  their  class  in  the  United  States;  in  those  rural  parts  of  the 
South  there  are  only  114,000  foreign  born,  of  whom  less  than  30,000  are  illiterate. 

Look  again  at  the  third  group  and  mark  the  number  of  foreign  bom  in  the  Oil 
cities  of  the  North  and  West.  They  are  over  3,000,000,  and  the  native  bom  of 
foreign  parents  are  1,846,000.  Two- thirds  of  all  the  foreign  born  in  the  North 
and  West  are  in  those  cities  and  enjojdng  the  rare  school  advantages  which  are  a 
part  of  modem  city  life. 

Table  VI  presents  one  more  phase  of  this  subject.  While  showing  side  by  side, 
in  groui)s  1  and  2,  the  contrast  between  the  educational  conditions  in  the  large 
cities  and  outside  of  them,  there  is  a  third  group  depicting  the  prevalent  illiteracy 
in  the  more  backward  rural  counties. 

The  contrast  between  these  counties  and  the  cities  is  striking  in  each  group  and 
in  every  State  and  Territory.  But  it  is  most  impressive  in  the  South.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  division  the  per  cent  of  white  illiteracy  in  large  cities  is  greater 
than  in  any  of  the  other  di-visions,  but  the  per  cent  in  the  rural  counties  is  less 
than  elsewhere,  unless  in  the  North  Central.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  two 
southern  divisions  the  illiteracy  of  whites  in  the  cities  is  small,  but  in  the  back 
counties  it  is  especially  conspicuous. 

This  is  better  seen  when  the  record  of  the  several  counties  in  each  State  is 
examined  (Table  VII).  There  are  counties  in  the  North  where  the  illiteracy  is 
bad.  New  England  has  one  county,  Aroostook,  Me.,  whore  the  i)roportion  of 
white  mulcts  of  voting  age  who  can  not  read  and  write  is  23.1.  New  York  has  a 
county,  Clinton,  where  it  is  24.6.  There  are  some  States  in  the  South  which  con- 
tain no  county  with  so  high  a  rate  as  these.  It  is  so  ^vit]l  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas.  But  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  the  number  of  counties  with 
a  high  rate  of  illiteracy  is  large.  This  is  naturally  so  because  conditions  similar 
to  those  c)f  Aroostook  and  Clinton  countie.-i  widely  prevail. 

The  list  whi(!h  is  given  herewith  shows  the  particular  counties  in  the  whole 
country  which  are  consi>icuous  for  illiteracy  of  the  class  under  consideration. 
Most  of  them,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Often  these  coun- 
ties are  fonnd  near  to  others  in  tlie  same  State  where  the  educational  conditions 
are  in  strongest  contrast.  Thus,  in  North  Carolina  Stokes  County,  with  an  illit- 
eracy of  32. r>,  is  adjacent  to  Guilford,  with  a  per  cent  of  10.8;  and  in  Kentucky 
Estoll.  with  an  illiteracy  of  26.4,  adjoins  Clark,  where  the  rate  is  7.0,  while  in 
Louisiana  Jefferson,  with  an  illiteracy  of  49.8,  is  next  to  Orleans,  where  it  is  5.4. 

(xenerally,  however,  the  more  illiterate  counties  of  a  State  are  contiguous.     In 

^  irginia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  the  mountain  regions  are  in 

iiiifavoi-able  contrast  with  other  portions,  and  in  Louisiana  the  counties  along 

thv  canst  are  jMirticularly  backward.     Texas  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  ex- 

tre2/2f..s.      Twenty  counties  rei)ort  no  white  illiterates,  and  in  most  of  the  State 
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tho  prt>p jrtion  is  small,  but  in  the  sonthwestorn  (•(mntit»s  bordering  on  Mi*xioo  the 
illiteracy  is  great*»r  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Tho  latter  unfavor- 
able conditions  are  met  with  also  to  the  westward,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  libt  cMmtains  2:M  counties  in  which  the  proi)<)rtion  of  white  malfs  of  voting 
iv^c  who  can  not  read  and  write  ia  from  20  to  53  p(*r  cent.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  per  cent  for  the  same  class  in  the  1(»0  large  cities  of  the  United  States  is 
ou^.y  4.5,  the  concliLsions  to  be  drawn  are  manifest.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  2C0  of  these  counties  arc  in  the  South  and  Southwest  it  hartUy 
ne«»ds  nrj^iment  to  show  in  what  p«irt  of  our  country  is  the  greatest  need  of 
im])roved  schools. 

A  vitnl  question  is  that  of  tendency.  Is  there  progress  or  retrogression?  Is  the 
illiteriicy  in  a  particular  phu;e  or  among  a  certain  people  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing/ For  light  on  tliis  point  comparison  may  l)e  matle  of  the  conditions  as 
descril)ed  in  one  period  with  those  at  other  times. 

For  seven  successive  decades,  Iw^ginning  with  1840,  reix)rts  concerning  illiteracy 
have  been  published  by  the  Unittnl  States  census.  An  examination  of  these  will 
convin(!e  any  scholar  of  their  great  value.  This  is  so  esiK'cially  in  case  of  the 
earlier  reports.  It  is  common  to  think  of  the  science  of  statistics  Jis  l»elonging  to 
the  prest>nt  and  to  underestimate  the  figures  of  an  earlier  i>eriod:  >)ut  in  the  cen- 
sus reiwrts  of  1840,  1850,  and  1800  ^^'ill  be  foimd  an  exactness  of  detail  and  com- 
pleteness of  enumeration  that  carry  in  them  the  evidence  of  trustworthiness. 
The  census  of  1850  is  particularly  noti<*eable  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  it 
delineates  the  conditions  of  illiteracy  in  each  county,  and  thus  enables  one  to 
compare  the  status  of  the  i>eople.  within  districts  of  limited  area,  at  the  beginning 

P  and  the  end  of  lialf  a  centur>'. 

'  Table  VIII  presents  the  figures  f«.)r  white  males  of  voting  age,  with  proiK)rtion 

of  illiterates,  atrcording  to  the  plan  of  previous  t^ibles,  at  each  decade,  from  1840 
to  1800.'^ 

i  During  the  sixty  years  the  white  male  population  of  voting  age  in  the  United 

I  States,  excluding  Alaska  and  the  insular  i»ossessions,  appears  to  have  increased 

'  fnmi  3,J524,115  to  18,018.6U7;  the  nuiii})er  unable  t^>  read  and  write,  from  204,413 

to  1.040.807.  and  tlie  proportion  of  illitt-'rate,  0.15  to  O.ftO.     It  is  es|)ecially  sisi^^iifi- 

j  caTit  that  the  i)roportion  una})le  to  read  and  write  is  found  to  be  greater  now  than 

j  sixty  years  ago. 

f  L«>okiug  at  the  several  divisions,  the  North  Atlantic  St^ites  are  seen  to  hare 

|increas;'d  in  their  num]>er  of  illiterate  from  :J0,(K)0  to  4{J2,04l,  and  in  per  cent 
from  *J.;j0  to  0.50;  the  South  Atlantic  from  00.077  to  19-2,887,  bat  the  i)er  ctmt  ia 
less;  the  South  Central  froin  55.741  to  1380.751,  but  again  with  a  duninished  per 
cent;  the  North  Centr.il  from  40,213  to  olO,:ilO,  still  with  a  diminished  per  cent; 
/  and  the  Western  fvt^m  1  7,250  (in  18.50)  to  54,902,  also  with  a  less  i)er  cent. 

[■  Tlie  figures  indicate  that  conditions  have  somewhat  improved  in  all  divitdons 

j^  except  the  North  Atlantic,  wlu-re  they  are  going  the  other  way.     In  1840  the 

States  with  the  least  illiteracy  e.mong  wliito  males  of  voting  age  were  Connecticnt, 
i  New  Hampsliire,  and  ^lassacliuselts.     In  1  tM)')  tliey  were  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia, 

Oregon,  and  Washington.     In  1>*'I()  (^mnecticut  is  estimated  to  have  had  2111 

■  "A  f'oijslfl.'rulth*  portifniof  tlMS"  fiiriiri's  liuve  b*  m  (.Muiin.Hl  by  o.-.tiiimto.    Whoro  this  is  the 
I                                    cnso  it  is  in(lic:it(Ml  by  a  star  fit  tli.^  hoad  of  tlM>  o«»lnuin.    In  \HUk  is'i").  unci  lS(!a,  the  fignrenarc 

for  malos :?»  y«'iirs  «»f  :ij-i>  and  upwaril.    In  ]•  7(».  1SK(».  and  I'.KX)  thoy  are  for  males  21  years  of  age 
and  upward.    In  \KV,  tlioro  ari>  statistics  of  both  tbfw  f -lapses  which  show  that  the  formei 
:,  ontnunilH^rH  the  latter  by  al)oiit  ^.5  prr  cent,  tliou^rh  with  slight  variati«»nH  in  different  States  and 

■jj  Tj.'rritori.  8.    Tht-.m*  pr'.prntionM.  disclosed  in  Js.,.».  have  \^K'n  used  to  i-cduoo  the  flgnrcs  foi 

'  twonty  yi»ai*s  and  upward.  *-o  an  to  confonn  to  thi?  othoi**;.  and  inako  thorn  all  for  the  votinj 

r,  »;:•'.  f»r  21  and  upward.    Th»^  ti^ur.-s  <,f  l>|i)  aro  for  a.lult.-».  without  distinftion  of  sex,  nixies 

i  Hitatinj^  a  further  modiflcation  by  division  a<-('«)rdinj?  to  tin.  pniportions  of  maleH  and  females ii 

■  IvV). 
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illiterate  wliite  men  of  voting  age,  New  Hampshire  513,  Massacbtisett^  1,812. 
Now  they  have,  respectively,  18,205,  10,228,  and  51,785.  In  the  6  New  England 
States  tlio  number  in  1840  was  5,030,  less  than  1  -per  cent  of  the  voting  class; 
now  it  ia  113,075,  ovex  0  per  cent.  In  some  counties  the  change  within  sixty 
years  is  still  more  marked.  York  Ck)unty,  Me.,  shows  an  increase  from  1.0  per 
cent  to  7.8;  Barnstable,  Mass.,  from  2.8  to  7.4;  Kent,  R.  I.,  from  2.5  to  14.3,  and 
Windham.  Conn.,  from  1.8  to  14.0. 

These  figures  tell  of  a  tendency  to  which  attention  should  l^e  called.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  country  is  there  supposed  to  be  so  much  done  for  education  as  in  these 
North  Atlantic  States.  How  is  it  that  hero  the  illiteracy  is  so  much  greater 
than  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  and  how  is  it  that  Windham  County,  lying  midway 
between  Boston  and  New  Haven,  between  Harvard  and  Y'ale  universities,  records 
an  increase  from  148  to  2,010  men  who  can  not  read  and  write? 

'*  The  inflow  of  ignorant  foreigners  **  is  an  easy  answer,  but  Windham  has  329 
illiterate  who  are  the  sons  of  native  parents,  over  twice  as  many  as  the  whole 
num}>er  fifty  years  ago.  In  all  these  North  Atlantic  States  there  are  57,707  who 
are  sons  of  native  parents,  over  18,000  more  than  all  the  illiterate  of  this  class  in 
1840. 

The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions  show  a  slight  decrease  in  illit- 
eracy since  1H40.  and  for  the  period  since  1870  the  decrease  is  from  10  to  11.  The 
decade  from  1800  to  1870  shows  in  its  records  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  on 
the  schools,  for  the  number  ot  illiterate  advanced  from  18J>,4:>4  to  283,715  and  the 
per  cent  from  12  to  10.  That  these  States  should  liave  rallied  so  (luickly  and  with 
each  subse(iuent  decade  recorded  a  marked  reduction  of  the  illiteracy  may  well  be 
regarde<l  as  occa.sion  for  congratulation. 

It  yet  remains  true,  however,  that  the  South  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
illiterate  i)eople  than  tlie  other  divisions.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  true  that  there 
is  a  steady  imi)rovement  in  this  respect  all  over  the  South.  Louisiana  is  a  con- 
spicuous exception.  The  number  of  her  illiterate  in  1840  was  4,083,  less  than  10 
per  cent,  and  in  1900  it  was  32,039,  18  per  cent.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance  in  illiteracy  with  each  decade  since  1800,  when  the  per 
cent  was  only  7.9. 

A  similar  story  is  recorded  of  many  different  counties  in  the  other  States.  Some 
counties  show  remarkable  progress:  others  show  a  retrograde  movement  etpially 
remarkable.  Thus,  in  Virginia  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  Alexandria  County  in 
1850  was  10.().  Now  it  is  3.7.  In  Prince  George  Coimty  it  was  37.2.  and  now  it  is 
9.3.  Then,  in  striking  ccmtrast,  Grayson  County  in  1850  reported  4.9  percent. 
Now  there  is  an  advance  to  10.4.  Washington  rei)orted  0.3.  It  is  now  21.2. 
Stafford  reiK)rted  10.9.     Now  it  is  24.2. 

Tht'so  figures  for  the  smaller  districts  are  much  more  significant  than  those  for 
a  whole  State.  The  figures  for  a  State  can  only  express  an  average.  Those  for  a 
county  oi-  town  come  nearer  to  the  definite,  actual  facts  that  have  to  bo  dealt 
with. 

It  is  esixjcijilly  nec;essary  in  the  South  to  avoiil  the  general  and  get  at  the  par- 
ticular.    Ill  tlie  (use  of  a  State  like  Kentucky,  in  which  several  counties  have 
only  4  (►!•  .5  ixr  Cfut  of  illiterate  and.  a  number  more  have  over  30  per  cent,  or  a 
»State  like  Texas,  in  which  20  counties  have  no  illiterat<?s  at  all  and  several  others 
huvt'  ovor  50  iK»r  cent,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  to  strike  an  average.     Each 
connty  and.  if  po.ssi))le,  each  community  must  l>o  faithfully  studied  by  itself.     Its 
purtic'ijJixr  liist^)ry  must  be  known.     The  prevalent  tendencies,  whether  upward 
or  Jo  wJx^vard.  backward  or  forward,  are  to  be  found  out.     Then  it  will  be  clearer 
^hitt   c-<  >in.jio  to  take. 

T'/i<y    C_^t^iisus  reports  afford  materials  for  a  separate  study  of  the  people  of  negro 
descoisM.  t  .       Table  IX  is  i)repared  on  the  plan  of  Table  VIII  and  covers  a  period  ^^ 
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fifty  years.  For  the  first  two  decades,  1850  and  I860,  the  figures  are  for  free 
colored  people  in  distinction  from  those  in  slavery.  The  age  limit  for  these 
decades  is  20  years  and  upward,  while  for  the  following  decades  it  is  21  and 
upward. 

The  lesson  of  the  whole  Uible  is  one  of  progress.  This  appears  in  the  first  two 
decades.  The  number  of  free  negro  males  of  voting  age  was  not  large,  little  over 
100,000  in  1850  and  about  115,000  in  1860;  but  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
illiterate  during  those  ten  years  is  from  39.5  per  cent  to  35.8.  In  a  word,  there  were 
in  IHGO  over  74,000  negro  males  over  20  years  of  age  who  were  able  to  read  and 
write.    Such  a  start  was  of  no  slight  importance  for  the  events  that  followed. 

The  most  significant  figures,  however,  are  those  of  the  later  decades.  In  1870 
the  proportion  of  negro  males  over  21  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write 
was,  for  the  whole  coimtry ,  83.5  i>er  cent;  in  1900, 47.4.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years 
it  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  great  as  at  the  l)eginning.  A  steady  advance 
is  shown  in  every  division  and  in  almost  every  State. 

How  much  does  this  mean  ?  It  would  seem  to  mean  a  great  deal.  But  it  must 
not  \)c  forgotten  what  was  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  It  was  intended  that 
the  f reedmen  should  be  qualified  for  citizenship.  An  immense  educational  system 
was  instituted  with  a  view  to  presenting  op]K)rtunities  of  learning  to  every  col- 
ored child.  A  network  of  institutions  sprang  up  covering  every  part  of  the 
South — all  new  where  ncme  of  the  kind  existed  before.  There  are  no  less  than 
25,000  public  schools  for  elementary  learning,  with  over  27,000  teachers,  nearly 
100  public  high  schools,  20  normal  schools  and  colleges  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  over  100  universities,  colleges,  trade  schools,  and  other  institutions 
supported  by  private  beneficence.  With  sncli  an  outlay  it  was  to  be  8upiK>sed 
that  results  would  appear. 

The  fair  question  is.  Are  the  results  such  as  were  to  b.^  anticipated?  There  are 
now  970,000  negro  males  of  voting  age  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  this  is  1 14,000 
more  than  the  nuuilwr  in  1870.  The  fact  that  the  per  cent  of  illiterate  in  the 
whole  country  has  been  reduced  to  47.4  may  l>e  overrated.  Account  must  l^e  taken 
of  particular  portions  of  the  country,  particular  States  and  counties.  In  the  two 
southern  divisions  the  proportion  of  illiterates  is  still  al)ove  50  x>er  cent.  In  Ala- 
bama it  is  59.5.  in  Louisiana  61. 3,  and  in  different  counties  it  is  as  high  as  70.  80, 
and  H5  per  cent. 

Her(\  too,  may  be  considered  the  relative  progress  of  ppox)le  in  the  centt^rs  and 
in  the  rural  districts.  Ta])le  X  is  similar  in  form  to  Table  VI,  showing  the  pro- 
l)ortion  of  illiterate  male  negroes  of  voting  age,  (1)  in  large  cities,  (2)  outside  of 
such  cities,  and  (3)  in  counties  where  C(mditions  are  most  backward. 

In  this  table,  as  in  Table  VI.  it  appears  that  illiteracy  is  lf>west  in  the  cities  and 
highest  in  sparse'ly  settled  regions.  The  sui)eri«.>rity  of  schools  in  cities  over  those 
in  the  country  naturally  tends  to  such  a  result.  In  the  100  cities  of  25.000  inhabi- 
tants and  upward  the  proportion  of  illiterates  is  24.2  p'T  cent,  outside  of  them  51.9, 
and  in  rural  crmnties  much  higher. 

In  cities  of  the  North  the  proj>ortion  of  negroes  v.'ho  can  not  read  and  write  is 
comparatively  small.  This  is  shown  in  Table  XI,  which  gives  the  figures  for  50 
large  citit'S  having  a  considerable  negro  element.  In  Chicago  the  pvr  cent  is  5.5 
(less  than  that  of  whitt^s  in  tlie  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  as  given  in 
Table  VI ) ,  in  Boston  5. 7.  in  New  York  6.9,  in  Philadelphia  1 0.9.  In  Southern  cities 
the  rat*^  is  higher,  rising  frr)m  20  to  46  per  cent.  But  this  is  moderate  couii)ared 
with  conditions  in  hundreds  of  rural  counties.  In  Virginia  there  are  40  conn  ties 
in  whi(;h  the  p(;r  cent  is  60  and  upward;  in  Alabama  there  are  28  such  counties; 
in  Louisiana  40,  in  Georgia  5>5.  The  proportion  in  Franklin  County,  Va.,  is  72.3, 
in  Macon  County,  Ga.,  72.1,  in  Morgan  County,  Tenn..  76.8.  in  I^afayette,  La. 
^-  85.6.     What  a  contnist  Ix'tween  le.ss  than  6  per  cent  and  over  60  per  cent. 

! 
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The  general  luoveinent  of  the  i)eople  from  the  conntry  to  the  city  is  shared  by 
the  uegroes,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Certain  phases  of  this  movement, 
however,  are  an  interesting  study.  Table  XI  shows  the  total  negro  i)opnlation  of 
the  50  cities  at  the  four  decades,  1900, 1890, 1880,  1870,.  with  the  increase  in  thirty 
years.  In  1870  the  total  of  all  the  50  was  406,238,  in  1900  1,053,941,  an  increase  of 
647,703.  The  increase  from  1870  to  1880  was  145,863,  from  1880  to  1890  234,488, 
from  1890  to  1900  267,352.  Of  the  50  cities,  30  are  in  the  North  and  in  the  border 
territory  of  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  while 
20  are  in  the  more  southern  States.  In  1870  the  30  northerly  cities  contained 
201,265  and  the  20  Southern  204,973,  the  number  in  the  latter  being  greater  by 
3,708.  In  1900  the  northerly  cities  have  608,070,  and  the  Southern  455,871,  the 
number  in  the  former  being  now  153,199  greater  than  in  the  latter.  From  1870 
to  18S0  the  Southern  cities  increased  in  negro  population  from  204,973  to  251,470 — 
a  gain  of  46,497.  The  Northern  increased  from  201 ,265  to  300.631— a  gain  of  99,366. 
From  1880  to  1890  the  Southern  cities  increased  from  251,470  to  375,267— a  gain  of 
123,797.  The  Northern  increased  from  300,631  to41h322— againof  110,691.  From 
1890  to  1900  the  Southern  cities  increased  from  875.267  to  455,871— a  gain  of  80,604, 
while  the  Northern  increased  from  411,322  to  577,870— a  gain  of  166,548.  This 
shows  that,  while  there  has  been  a  movement  to  both  Southern  and  Northern 
cities  going  on  constantly  during  the  last  thirty  years,  this  movement  is  turning 
especially  to  the  North  of  late  and  tending  to  increase  in  this  direction.  This  is 
especially  true  of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  There  are  14  cities,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Columbus.  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  and  Kansas  City,  in  which 
the  increase  of  the  negro  population  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  over 
140,000. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  Southern  cities  during  this  decade  has  been  in  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  Savannah,  and  Atlanta,  aggregating  for  the  four  cities  52,700. 
In  Richmond  there  has  been  no  increase;  in  Charleston  only  552.  and  in  Nash- 
ville 662. 

Table  XII  give^  the  number  of  negroes  in  200  places  containing  the  largest 
negi-o  population,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  numbers.  Of  these  places  52  are 
in  the  North  and  in  the  border  States,  and  148  farther  south.  The  52  places  con- 
tain ()04.:ur)  negroes,  and  the  148  contain  915,055.  This  shows  to  what  an  extent, 
even  in  the  smaller  cities,  the  negroes  are  finding  their  homes  in  the  North. 

Taking  these  figures  in  connection  with  those  of  illiteracy,  indicating  the  greater 
intelligence  of  negroes  in  these  Nortliern  cities,  the  evidence  seems  to  prove  that 
the  more  intelligent  and  l)etter  educated  negroc^s  are  leaving  the  South,  especially 
tlie  rural  ])arts.  for  these  cities  oi  the  North. 

What  is  tlio  explanation  of  such  a  fact  as  this?    It  is  noticeable  that  the  great 

schools  for  the  education  of  negro.^s  which  have  l)een  ])uilt  up  and  maintained 

since  Uw  civil  war  are  most  of  them  in  cities.     These  have  continually  attracted 

tlie  inort»  promising  and  anibitioas  young  negroes  from  all  the  country  around 

aiul  habi  Lnated  them  t^)  such  a  manner  of  life  as  prevails  in  the  city.     It  has  l)een 

understood,  inde(^d.  tliat  their  education  was  designed  to  prepare  tliem  foruseful- 

nes.b- iji  all  fields.     But  the  kind  of  education  given,  and  the  tiustes  cultivated  by 

tiie  precltniiiiy^^jii  influences  about  them,  have  be(^n  such  as  to  make  any  thought 

re^727-j^i  ti>  the  plantation  and  the  calnn  far  from  agreeable. 

-l/^r/  w  lii^iy^  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  return,  the  way  has  not  been  made 

,  '  ^^^ '    ^  ^  >  provision  has  been  found  for  support  in  the  callings  for  which  they 

'  ^t^hncl    tr-lieir  long  training.     So  they  have  felt  obliged  to  take  up  such  occupa- 

^'^^f ''"  <  '<  »xild  be  liad  in  the  city. 

^]     ^_    ^  ^>  X)assing  of  time  the  negro  people  of  Southern  cities  have  come  to  enjoy 
^~  "ilf^ges  from  which  those  in  the  country  are  debarred.     Their  public 


^nanypi- 
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8cln><)l.s,  as  well  aathe  higher  institntions.  have  improved.     Fine  church  bnildings 
?  have  l)een  erected,  and  with  an  edncate«l  ministry  have  greatly  increased  their 

attract! venes8  to  pf^rsons  of  intelligence.    Societies,  lodges,  and  clubs  have  mnlti- 

I  plied,  and  to  a  peoph*  naturally  gregarious  the  fondness  for  social  pleasures  is 
gratified  in  w^ays  without  nuiul)er. 

li!  Hence  the  likelihood  of  the  city  trained  negroes  going  into  the  country  to  live 

I  i  is  growing  less.     Thit  with  increasing  numliers  of  the  tKlucattnl  their  chances  of 

lucrative  eml)lo>^nent  Iwcome  few.     Then  (umies  the  suggestion  of  going  to  the 
Northern  cities,  and  many  respond. 

The  results  of  tliis  movement  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  those 
involved.  Some  few  are  fairly  prr)sperous,  l)ut  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in 
these  N  ortluTn  cities  is  generally  disappointing.  Huddled  together  in  the  poorest 
tenement  houses,  preyrd  upon  by  the  vicious  and  criminal,  environed  by  ix)verty 
and  disease,  they  might  well  envy  the  pure  air,  the  indei)endence,  and  the  vigor- 
ous health  of  a  plantation  worker  in  his  isolated  cabin. 

The  saddest  as])ect  of  the  ca8(\  iKjwever,  is  the  loss  of  these  eilucated  negroes  to 
their  own  i>eople,  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  their  intelligence.  The  multitudes 
who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  pn^'ileges  of  good  schools  recpiire  the  presence 
among  them  of  scholars  and  cultivated  men  and  women.  The  institutions  of 
education  have  been  maintained  with  this  end  in  view.  There  has  been  the  sup- 
IH)sition  that  everyone  with  a  thorough  intellectutd  training  would  find  his  most 
i  promising  field  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor  among  the  less  fortunate  of  his 

own  nwe,  and  that  through  the  enlightening  power  of  such  the  wide  wastes  of 

II  gnorance  would  be  rec-laimed.  It  was  not  dream-d  of  that  the  people  would  bo 
Lift  t<>  their  destitution  while  their  expe<  ted  leaders  l:>etook  themselves  to  Chicago, 
Boston,  Now  York,  and  Philadelphia.     In  this  manner  the  scholar's  <ipportunity 

I-.  for  himst^lf  and  for  his  race  alike  seems  to  have  been  lost. 

y  A  mode  of  education  which  shows  these  results  must  be  in  some  way  defective. 

'":  "What  is  the  correirtive?    It  is  not  easy  to  say.    The  suggestion  may  be  ventured 

that  more  attention  l>e  given  directly  to  the  negroes  in  the  country,  and  that 
■  I  *     school  advantages  Ikj  jirovided  such  as  will  promote  their  welfare  where  they  now 

I  live.     For  the  negro,  as  well  as  for  his  white  neighlxjr,  the  problem  of  the  hour 

I ,  seom«  to  be  that  of  the  rural  school. 
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Table  IIL — White  males  of  voting  age  (21  years  and  uptvard) ,  teith  percentage 
unable  to  read  awl  write,  classified  as  (1)  native  of  native  pctrents,  (:^)  native 
of  foreign  parents^  and  (3)  foreign  born,  by  States  and  Territories^  arranged 
geographically  t  1900, 


BUtu  or  Territ43iy , 


KortJi  Atlnntie  DirMcua , 


Ni^w  HampMhira. 
Vermtint,^ ,^ 

Bbr>d«<  I.ilsnd  , . , , 

New  VorlC , 

Sr e W  If^TAej  _ .  _  _  _ 


Sonth  Atl&ntir  DiTinon. 


Df'lawarip 

X}»ryjR[id . 

Districf,  uf  OtihimWa. 

Wt'ttitr  Tiririntii  .  „ 

K^trlhrrtmlliia....... 

f^><inji*i  _ 

Fk>ri4la. _.._„...__„ 


Btjatli  Centrml  DIvIhIoq  . 


X.  Sr&tlTe  white   of 
tutire  pftreuta. 


Total. 


l(},fM%),7i^  ^lA,flllO 


fp.ll 


t7(!fj,l08     ii7,T«f 


7H8.4>^T 
B64.751 


33,270 


T*^mi«»iee :      Jn8,f^l 

AlskiaiiiA _.__._.!     «K},nfi(i» 

Mi^iMHMippL .'      140JWO 


H,ISD 

1,7S9 
1,9*7 

1.U40 


],4«Q.Rift  i?M,ee4    xt.t 


g,  I 


.« 

J. 3 

1.7 


S!l«0a4 

S1,V14 


T^'liirt  -,, 

Iiidbin  Territory , 

Ulcl^bi>Tna  .... 

Arkanwi* ,,,,.,_ , 


KoMli  TentiTftl  DlrJfiltm 

Ohiti,,„ 

IncliAuti ,,, ., 

fUitmL^  ,„. 

Micbif:itii ^...,^. 

Wwi^onnin  ^^^^__^^-. 

Hinnoiiikia  ._,,_, 

Iowa  

Mifwoarl . .._ . 

K.jrth  Uukiittt  ...... 

Hfpnib  l>*ik«»ta  ...... 

KBiiniHkii  ^  _,„,,,,. . 
KUIUAH ^^ . . 


Wt«t**m  Division  . 

Moiiliinn ... 

Wyrpmiujf.,..^. 
Cf  lb  jnif  In.. ...... 

ArJKoiiA.. .. 

rt«h .,,.,. 

Kt^vatflji 

Itliiht. ___. 

WA^hlnjft4jn ... 

I  m-iMM 

Culififi-iLia 


a.OTiii.R.-.^  A3r,2se 


Jil,3H4 


liflTia.:^^  tt7,4MQ 


151117.  BW 
G17,4ill 

1»,777 
147.  !»«.*« 


:e5,  i;ki 
;iij7j 

JH.  IKi 

jH.liiJ 

5,4:U 
JEi,7h(| 

afi,rL^ 


^,47« 
S4,«f7 

1.7*4 

7W 

rk,iH4 

a4,7£j 

4h0iMI 


I'iiTri! 
IfW 

44 


lis 

1ft.  0 

lea 


11.  fl 


Ifi.S 
145 
14,  l£ 

me 

10.fi 


s.ii 


3.r 
1.0 

.7 
I.T 


e,  NatiTM   white  of 
foreiiei]  parentis. 


Total. 


;i,444,n9^ 


],S57J1« 


1S,4I» 

1%,S!<4 

&4,9i& 


lfri,4H4       2,fiA 


Eliter 
*te. 


m,07ri 


»lJjei7 


706 

*,4±J 
H41 

l^ft^i 


5.S7li 
411,  nt® 
II, mi 

t»,41» 
15.tlS& 
£,£11 


170,  (»S 


1,W1,1*13 


111,  ass 
i«e.5;ii 

l«l^,(MS 
lJ)7jlf»4 

i4rt^8?B 
11. Mm 


SIU.4I» 


75 
£70 

irtK 
iw 


S.1M6 


IjGii 
i44 

IJ^I 
4411 


:fe*,fi75 


- 

l»,7« 

,R 

7.fi3& 

a.K 

aiJ.Wl 

ai.s 

4.;^' 

;i» 

6,M7 

in 

^.47?l 

.H 

».4^ 

1,1  , 

11. mi 

.5 

mi*0£ 

L.J 

aaiMnS 

1.1 

ltl7,«$7 

4,Ciea 

£.»»4 
4,189 
4,4t^ 

i.OSii 
),7W 
I»TO1 

tm 

KIT 


1,714 

isn 
%1 

nil 

4V1 

Sim 

UM 

1I» 

IW 

1*^1 


2,0 


4,0O4»STO 


KR 


;;,  iftet,* 


io.it 

IV.2 

ifll 
LA 

l.£ 
\.h 

1,« 
l.« 


3.  FoTdlffu-born 
white. 


Total 


RTWt 
10H,«]a 
ReU.4T4 
lWt,fi4iH 
41M,t^ 


£.  4       IIR,  Iffi 


1.7 
£,J 

H.7 

a.i 

S.4 


fi,r4? 

4£,nU 

1£.*!7« 

£.iin 

)t.B7» 
a,7TK 
*.T£S 


S.n      ITfl.ilTB 


«,7 

4/1 
10. « 

:?,£ 

4.H 


L« 


4.7Jr» 
£a.M> 

£,MH 
«,i!«7 
K,£7» 


3.  [174,6% 


LK 
1.3 

a.: 

Sf.l 

1  '* 
lid 

1,1 


1.1 


.ft 

,A 

l.g 

7.S 
.9 

ro 

1.0 
1.2 


niitor-    F^r 
ate.     oemt. 


G0^,31G 


aao.  1^ 


4,il«Qg 
47,488 

lA,Ii6« 

at.  too 

9T,1D£ 


lUTM 


Ul«l 
4,4«tl 

47H 

ijon 

140 


»1,5«I 


11.5 


15.  £ 


£1.4 
£4.0 

Irt.S 
15.8 
l£.l 
13.4 


ll.S 


73.  <W 
4117, 1£!1 
mAVk 

£^7.»^ 
liiJ,7sa 
1&7.9I» 
11£,4^ 


4:»<,3H7 

10.  mi 

Til,  l€^ 
7.SVI 

xt.  mi 

1SI,4$I1 
e].74,'V 

:n.4«w 
l8r^:s4 


£,llffi 

Mil 

^48 
447 

SItTTS 
40H 

fi£K 
IflS,  Ifil 


Drt,tin8 

8,507 
£,»15 

4,3r» 


:s)j 


I 


£,875 

M£^ 

^.tia£ 

a  TOO 

TTO 

i.rwi 

H.C5 


17.  B 

mi 

10.  li 

as.  5 

S.7 
^% 

e.£ 


If*.  8 

H.0 
!».& 
£4.« 

£5.4 

ms 

ft.S 


ft.4 

7.« 
1IJ.£ 
VI. » 

5.8 

o.» 

:L4 
0.4 


7.7 


0.7 

7.  a 

7.1 
80.  i 

an.  II 

4.4 
7-0 

ri.7 
:i9 
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Table  IV.— TT/uYc?  males  of  voting  age  (SI  years  and  vpxcard),  wiih  percentage 
unable  to  read  and  write,  in  cities  of  25,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  classify 
as  (1)  native  of  iiative  parents,  (£)  native  of  foreign  parents,  and  (3)  foreign 
horn,  by  States  and  Territories,  arranged  geographically,  1900. 


0 

II 

u 
!25 

1.  Native  wblto  of 
native  pareatH. 

2.  Native  whttx>  of 
foreign  parunta. 

whTte. 

StAte  or  TerrlUnT. 

1 

1 

H 

1 

3 

1 

o 

1 

Tbu  United  States. 

130 

1,303.307 

14.  r^ 

0.6 

l,4£li,140 

10,022 

0.7 

S«274,f^ 

232,  raw 

0.B 

Hortb  Atl&n  tic  DlTi^lon . 

"TtT 

8^,SW 

5,000 

.ti 

l^,m\  1    5,110 

.7 

lt313.5»7 

lGe,£>7 

11.9 

Maine    .  .  *,. 

1 
1 
ft 

13 
10 
IS 

U 

8,7W 

4,mt 

£4 
£1 

a.  7 

.4 

2,4i^tt          gy    1  » 

4,040 
8,100 

1,493 

1B.0 

Nf^w  I^lati]]ialiire 

Vefnifiiit 

^.:itJ4         as 

2.B 

m4 

Ma^asat^husettii 

Rhoi1i3  l^Intid 

O  mnec-firut ^ . 

New  York. 

8i,e:ii2 

»eO,3Uk'i 

71 /AW 

je7T,3S3 

ifiO,s:B 

461 

StOOl 
S.Ml 

.a 

.4 

l.A 

101,577 

i«,av^ 

B57.731 
168,352 

Ra,G3l 

310 

3r» 

1U> 

i,t«y* 
5;£» 

1,71:* 
67T 

.9 

S.3 

.4 

.0 

1.0 
l.» 

!ia5,aS! 
32, 5W 

4'i,oryJ 

018,  a« 
115.  .V41 
234,173 

54,inB 

27,383 
fi,fl01 

72,041 
l3,7flP 
30,  S^ 

5,001 

IsiM 
me 

1K.7 

n.i 

n  9 

Pennsylvania 

South  AtlaDtkBiTiaion-, 

lao 

Delaware .-.. 

Maryland „ 

1 
1 
1 

1 

0 

I 

3 
I 

la 

11,327 

3e,r»7 
4,ai3 

190 
835 
tiDI 

K7 

l.G 

l.u 

8J,PH7 
UJrtl 
£,471 

3,  aw 

5^ 
I2I» 
75 
23 
74 

1,3 

1.3 

.7 

.9 

.0 

1.,^ 

4,af0 
S5J.5J5 

2,2.''i0 
g,5Jl 

on 
2,««1 

47fl 
128 

ma 
eft 

DiBtrtct  of  Columbia 
Vir^lnlft-,,,, 

A.0 
6.7 

Weet  Vir^Dio .J 

Norib  Cnmllim 

«.o 

tknitliCiiroliiia 

GcM!ir|fJA  ... ...... 

w.tjoa 

100,335 

H4 
£l>4 

1V» 

3.fifiO 

.t> 
1.3 

1,3EU 
3,g3S 

6S,27H 

Ifl 

i,£ai        4^ 

UA^i          !!L0 

6.0 

Florida  „.*,*v,*^. .^- 
flonth  Centval  DhinlonJ 

&4U 

40,  ."^le 

£0 

4,7»4 

5.3 

S.6 

KontuclcT ,  *- 

4 

11 
1 
t 
0 
U 
1 

40 

a*,eso 

13,020 

«05 
ISO 

S.7 
.1 

»4,NH 
0,4^ 

3,0«i 

2ir9 
7t» 
1» 

1.2  '      14,. ^!< 
LI          5,liffi 

1.009 
1G4 

7.8 
6  11 

AUl]4mjL . 

Mlswiartjjipi 

flwl 

LouiMiiriia 

IH.fllO 

mi 

1.6 
.3 

^.nni !      :4H  i  1.3  1     LS.fKj:!     i!^^Oi 

fl,&W  1        lUH  1  Jg.O  1      l?,ii5i       l,Ui9 

14.7 

TpKftH.... .. 

O.Q 

QklaboTtia... .^ 

1         ' 

ArlcnriHi^ 

5.17^ 

164 

4,017 

H-1 

.7 

It  Ml 

47S,S£Mt 

2,im 

.5 
.0 

i.iia 

45 

4.1 

North  Cctilral  Division: 

1 
72.1,  ;ei    61,0H0 

7.0 

Ohlo,.,^, 

A 
7 
A 
5 
8 

4 

0 
0 
3 
2 

IS 

00,070 

33,0»4 
U,«44 
8&,ia7 

S8,780 
101,21153 

IJM 
74 

1.0 
.2 

101.  SD5 
35,021 
136, 91 » 

We.;?4ft 

je,5io 

17,8liR 
77,529 

hit 

17W 
170 
124 
GU  ! 

.7 

.4 

.0 
.5 
,S 
.7 

130.635 
Id^ULO 

£01.*^2Jt 
CKH23 
5«',049 
fl;i,l*77 
lJ*,flW 

lo.osts 

1,(VI0 

ai,7T« 

4,«iO 

2,l»]4 

l,4S« 

8  s 

Indiana —_.,., 

JIlliiQis*       _. 

7  1 

Micbij/riin .. ^^ 

7  9 

WlK'onjiiu,^ 

0.0 

Minnesota  >..,  ^ 

4  6 

Iowa 

3.7 

Miamuri 

G.fi 

Nnrth  Dakiita 

So\ith  Dakota 

"'    ^ 

NcbraiJfa 

S7,34a 
134,458 

m 

.a 

LO 
,9 

10,  til:* 
l>0,S31 

^40 

4,^tO 
1112,  mjll 

T4S 

3<H 

6;7Be 

4  4 

Kamio^  ....__.. 

Western  DiviHl^m 

7.6 
t.4 

Mont-ona  ,,.*. 

VTyoming".^ * 

Cmorado  ,..,*,* 

New  Mcih-o  ........ 

1 

0 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 

s 
1 

4 

H 

.2 

a,^) 

D 

.3 

6,il» 

%^ 

4.0 

£11 

.a 

0,^ti  i      m 
1 

.4 

H,5;J7 

WA 

e.a 

f^r\Tj(\t\^ 

Utah  .„.. .....^ 

4,B03 

f 

■* 

z^m 

3A 

.4 

6,117 

L4S 

t  3 

NtiTftda 

Idaho  ..    ...      . 

' 

Washln^oD 

&4,ili 

40 
30 
15& 

.1 

10,^5-5 
6,31^ 
46,1171 

15 
141 

Jt 

la 

0,  It30 
75,S3H 

«»6 

an 

3,ffi0 

4  2 

Orotrrin  .._, .^_ 

C&Uftjrala 

2,8 
4  8 
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Table  V. — ^VJnte  males  {21  years  of  age  and  npicard)^  with  percentage  unable  to 
read  and  write,  classified  as  {!)  native  of  native  parents,  (^)  native  of  foreign 
parents,  (S)  foreign  horn  for  the  United  States,  for  th^  North  and  West,  and 
for  the  South,  1900. 


Location. 


In  all  qnarters: 

The  United  States . 
The     North     and 

West 

The  South 

In  cities  of  25,0U0  and 

over: 
The  United  States . 
The     North     and 

West 

ThoSonth 

In  cities  of   4,000  and 

over: 
The  United  States . 
The     North     and 

West 

The  South 

Outside   of    cities    of 

>J5,000  and  over: 
The  United  States. 
The     North     and 

West 

The  South 

Outside   of    cities    of 

4,000  and  over: 
The  United  States . 
The     North     and 

West 

The  South 


0)$ 

1^ 


1.  Native  of    native 
X>arents. 


I 


52 


10,5(59,743  61«,e06|    5.0 

7,047,059'  202,  SaJ    2.9 
3,522,«84;  415,808'  n.8 


IGO'    l.S63,S(57|    14,520 

131,    1,513,297'      9,42t» 
29i        350,070,      5,0iU 


1,158 


951 
2fJ7 


2.  Native  of  foreign 
.  parents. 


3.  Foreign  bom. 


I 


3,444,084 

8,163,514 
281,170 


2,683,248^    30,fl(X» 


2,m,735 

50S.513 


12.04: 

8,21;'; 


.8  1,425,149 

.e!  1,298,337 
1.51      126.812 


.8  2,062,215 

I 

.0  1,84«.273 

1.5;  21)5, 9-12 

I 

(i.l»  2,01fl,5.Y» 


^5 


68,975 

58,474 
12,501 


1 


2.0  4,904,270,  562,316 


1.8 
4.4 


4,621,711  616,982 
282,550     45,334 


10,022l      .7  2,274,889  222,938 


8,aT0 
1,672, 


14,4^2. 

11,717 
2,715' 


I 

.6  2,170,9201  213,140 
1.3|      100,969       9,798 


.7  3,275,840  321,031 

.(?'  3,107,595  305,124 
1.;^       168,245     15,107 


8,70<5,:r7«   G04,()N) 

5,533.7(J2!  193. 374^    3.5|  1.8(i5,177j 
3, 172, 614   410, 712!  12. 9       154, 368; 


,886,41V) 
4,a32,324 


58,95;ii    2.9 

48, 1;:4- 
10,829, 


1 
2,629,381.  330,378 


I 


11.5 


11.2 
16.0 


9.8 


9.8 
0.5 


9.8 


9.8 
9.5 


12.5 


2.5  2,45<>,791    30!^842  12.4 
7.0      178,5(«0     35,530  19.9 


597,6971    7.6  1,392.469,    54,543     3.9 


190,161'    3.9 
2,954.1711  407,636  13.9 

'  1 


1,317,2411 
75,2281 


44,757i    8.4 

9,786  13.0 


1,628,430  241,285 

1,514,1161  211,858 
114,314"    29,427 


14.8 


18.9 
«5.7 
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Table  Vn. — Counties  in  the  several  States  in  tcliieh  the  percentage  ofwhttemalesof 
voting  age,  native  and  foreign,  who  can  not  read  and  write,  is  i*Oanduptcard, 


Hertford 

Roc'kinglium 

Macon . 

Onslow 

Lenoir 

Montjjomery 

Daro 

Harnett 

Ashe 

Davie 

Martin 

Davidflou 

Pitt 

WatauKU 

CaldweU 

Stanly . . 

Camden 

Cleveland 

Tyrrell 

Burko . 

Oraham 

Nash  ... 

Dnplin. . 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

SampHon 

Polk 

Clay 

Cherokee 
«Tohn8ton . 
Franklin . 
Haywood 

Gates 

Swain 

Greene... 
Jackson . . 
Madison.. 
Mitchell.. 
Person  ... 
Surry 


854 

20.4 

144 

20.5 

442 

21.0 

171 

21.4 

fm 

21.5 

227 

21.8 

557 

22.3 

140 

22.4 

895 

22.6 

»« 

28.6 

'm 

2:16 

410 

26.6 

104 

25.0 

367 

25.7 

806 

30.0 

914 

20.4 

3(tt 

20.4 

653 

20.5 

540  1  20.9 

7a) 

21.3 

G14 

21.8 

(m  1  21.6 

009 

21.9 

415 

22.1 

9H1 

23.0 

8:« 

2:J.3 

514 

28.6 

7»4 

28.7 

1,1)46 

2:1.8 

h\:i 

24.2 

74B 

24.2 

:m 

24.3 

mi   1  24.4 

K'«9 

24.6 

421 

SK.8 

r>55 

26.4 

C57 

26.4 

4«1  1  27.1 

4ff{ 

27.7 

897 

27.7 

50:^ 

38.0 

X« 

28.9 

709 

29.7 

eo9 

29.9 

5«7 

:».o 

9») 

30.5 

49:^ 

81.4 

1,4;« 

32.1 

H90 

32.4 

988 

35.2 

448 

85.2 

559 

85.8 

526 

20.4 

807 

20.9 

291 

21.1 

546 

21.1 

806 

21.2 

147 

21.4 

768 

21.6 
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Table  VII.— Cotinfie*  in  the  several  States  in  which  the  percentage  of  white  males  of 
voting  agCy  native  and  foreign  ^  who  can  not  read  and  writCy  is  SO  and  npwardn- 
Contmued. 


Total 


Per 
cent. 


Tot»l. 


ate.     cent. 


TEN  s  e0hi;r  —con  t'  d* 


Bcott , 

Union...,. 
Clay  ..._.. 
Aijdcirson. 


Perry. 

Morit^n .  * . 
Jac^kHon... 

Moiu-of* ... 

Uniiof.,,. 
Cofito.„.. 
Ptc'Vett ,.. 
HawkJim.. 

Fentresafi. . 

Miicon 

Joliimfin  ... 
Cftrlvr ..... 


ATAUAMA. 


St.Clalr... 

Fr&Qklin  ,. 
Chllt<fn„„ 

Clebnnii) . . 
ColifiHS 


HancMck. -...._._,„. 

I^riKlATfA. 

Weet  Baint]  Rouge  . . 

IberHUfl , 

LiTl n^irton  _._..._,.„ 

Poiot  Ccia|n*o 

Plan  xie  u^  iu*"!* 

Ibenn __. 

8t.  JobntheBH^ptlHt. 
St.  Bi^iTinrtl  ......_.,, 

Isf .  Jamow....,,-, 

St.Mnry....  _.__ 

jl^«>'4i'ii44jion 

CaintTon  _.,, 

AToyi>lJpfi  , . . , , 

St.  rharlf»_.. 

Af'Jidia  „. 

LufayptN'  ...._.....^. 

St.  l*amlj-y .,„,„ 

6t.  Martin 

AHHumptioii .  ,^ 

TiTri?bfmnL' 

Jeff L*r*^m  . . , . . . . . . 

Lnfourt^Uv 

Vcniiilliun 


K.3S7 

a*  SI  7 

1, 757 

S,7TiJ 


£,ft4* 
afil7 


1,891? 


S1.0 


4ir7 

476 
71 J^ 


i&A 

SS.7 


IK)  I  22. 
871  ,  !«,« 


Refuffio  . 
ZAvuUa. 


£11 


514 
HI  4 
314 

y:i7 

SH4 

IJtfi 
34^i 

ns 


6S» 

wnr 
1^ 


SST 


«40 
8TT 
44:^ 

47fl 

i,mn 

24«l 

TliS 

l,tS4 

m\ 

ijic* 
i,;*iH 

1,*I2T 
2,3177 


ii2 

24.6 
£5.1 
2^.4 

27.  *J 


axi 
am 

£1.5 
31.7 

Sis 


a>.4 


El. 4 
!».2 

3«.4 
HU.7 

m,o 

:».» 

m.^ 

.IB.  9 
41).  0 
41.5 
41. A 
4f^.T 
47.1 
47,3 

4u.e 

4D.0 
51.  £ 


afi.il 
ai.a 


T£XAB^-<;oiit'd. 

Wllfion 

IT valdo  ...,.., „„. 

Dimmit  ... 

Lire  Oak 

Mf^MuUcn 

Beo... 

Frio 

Karnf'tt ..... 

Jeff  Datiw.-.. ... 

AtJUH>^4(| 

EIP^'*!^ . .. 

Yftlr^rtl^ 

BrewHter...... .... 

Elnntpy 

Nnw^  .. ...,, 

Mttverk'k 

fian  Ptatriciu, „ 

PeoijiH.... . ^^ 

War4 

LaSfllli).. 

Ro**VfHl 

Zu]intA . **«., 

Prwwidio  ....... ^___ 

DUTftl  ..,.. 

Wtbb 

Cameron ^..^ 

Rtarr.. 

Htdnlgo 

Randolph 

Newton 

MISaOUBI- 

Waflklu^c^D... 

KIW  MEXICO. 

Union ..... 

Tftoe * 

Grant 

Sierra 

lV>fx>rro ^._^..^__., 

Ban  Miguel 

AHIZONA. 

Gnadalnpa *... 

YaIoiiciu .  .^ . , . ... 

Mcira    ..--_., . 

Rin  Arriha  ... . 

Dotiurt  Ana ^_^___^^ 

Apftr*UM  ...... ..... 

Oral  mm 

Pinal 

Pima  -, ._.._...._^ 

Banta  Cru:^...,.,.. 

cnt^oltADO. 
Hnorfano........ ._ 


a»6fi 

i.ooe 


8.207 


1,9G8 

4,4Al 

fNSl 
8.411 
5,749 


1,»14 

2,712 
2,4.Vi 
8j]jl^ 
2,M1M 

4.7£2 

H,H44 

1,317 


020 
£57 

12 
]£8 

65 
411 

safv 

4"ig 

2,  tDd 

47U 

HCS 
827 

ObT 
liW 
£3U 
£11 
4A4 
»»l 

£,m 

1,T21 
1,360 


780 
&£7 


750 


2f% 

£47 

OKI 
1,740 


4S7 
871 

t.lUl 

l.rtHi 
44»(4 
eM5 


SI. 5 
»i  I 
£».B 
84.  S 
24.  SI 
£4.4 
£4.0 
gl.9 

•mt 
afta 

»lf.4 

%\.% 

87.0 

m8 

40.1 
«M 
40.  S 
41. 1 
4£.]1 
1^.3 
4,1.7 
40,2 

fi£>& 
53LI 


S3lS 


££.8 
£:£  4 

24.0 

25.8 

mi 


31.8 
32.1 
:».4 
mo 

41.3 
»).4 

mo 

£-1.6 


41£    m6 


I 


£,SW  {       668     mS 
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Table  VIII. — MlUte  mahs  of  voting  ag»*.  with  }ier  ecntage  unable  to  read  and 

grapliicaUy 


Btate  or  Territory. 


VM\ 


3 

o 


u 


M  I    P4 


5 


.  _.  _  _^ 
I       ^ 


\mi 


5 

o 


::5 


40(2. (>II   6.  U  4,  M».  101,      U^.  m^  6. 0|  8, HKl, .'iTV,      dB, SoBj  5. 8 


I  I  I  I 

Tho  United  States..  18. 018, (»7!  1,348,897  6.615,109,656'  l,144,lt»|  7.511,344,005! 

North  AilnnticDiyision.-l  6,liJ5,l»B       ~  "  "   ~    ~'    ~   ■'-  —  :    " -"    ri-^-r.  .t:_i 

Mainfi !      2!«,sr,«' 

Now  Hampshiro I      130,  ws' 

VoruM»nt ,      1(18,0271 

Miu«u»hu.setts K)0,040 

HhcKlo  Island 1      134,001! 

ConnwtMut 275.  l:«: 

NftwYork ;  2.145,  (r>7| 

New  Jtirsey I      5:13, 750 

Pennsylvania 1 ,  7JJ3, 482. 


13,7;ei 
10,228, 
8,470 
51.785 
11,186, 
18.ai5 
134.217 

;«.«» 

130.104 


6.:i 
7.8 
7.9 
6.2 
0.0 
6.«! 
5.8 
6.4 
7.5 


South  Atlantic  Dirlt-ion..|  1.676, 

Delaware '  45. 

Maryland '  2«0, 

1  Mstru't  of  CViliimbia. .  I  00, 

Vlrjcinia ;  301. 

We»t  Vir;finia '  23:}, 

North  Carolina [  2W», 

South  Carolina I  130, 

Georjda '  27" 

Florida '  T 


896,600 


I 

7.0 


200, 6(» 
117,  SJ*' 
101,360 
657,042 
07,756: 
230,116: 
1,745,4K 
3l«,0IJ6' 

l,4art,oiw 


12,50Cj!  6. 

0,171,  7. 

8,.'>14  8. 

40,2iW'  6. 

0,427|  0. 

12,:M»,  5. 

1(1*,  iHl'  6. 

:i5>,W7'  tt. 

104, 22d  7. 


186,660, 
104,Wl' 

\r>,3irri 

406,602*, 
75,(T12* 
6!  173,7fiDJ 
«;  1, 388,68a 
5'  2H0,0h5' 
3;  1,070.308; 


8,4ad  4.6 
5,264  SlO 
6,731  7.1 

80,0611  6.2 
7,157,  0.6 
0,601 

76,746 

16,062 

65,085 


03      102,88711..'.   1.3:J8,31V*      1T6.01313.2  1,075,213      161,007  16l0 


"I 


3,045  8, 
15.  (?r8,  (>.(» 
044  1.6 
36,4Wn2.1 
26,47211.4 
51,47418.8 
15,8<B12.2 
3L5,45K11  ~ 

6.5V<   8.4 


I 


Sonth  Ci'ntral  Divi^iion. 


40.007 
2l«,H43 

46, 15!» 
248,(j:i'i 
li2.1J»8' 

l(e.657 
210.  (W4 

58,0a8j 

I 


3,374  8.4 
17,118  7.8 
W\  2.l! 
4.0| 

47. 207*).  2^ 

i5,r«<n'i.(»l 

30.72214.0] 
5,7(VI  O.O' 


:».81314.0| 
21,5:fln'  ~ 


31.002 
1k:J..-)2S 

31,066' 
306,248 
132,777; 
180, 7:e 

86,  WW 
177,087, 

34,210 


Kentucky 

Ti'uneHsee 

Alabama 

MuiHii^ippi 

Limlsiana 

Texas  

Indian  Territory  . 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 


Nortli  Central  Division. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mitrhi^^n 

\V  JH^'Oiihin 

Miniienota 

Iowa 

MiMRouri 

North  Dakota 

hV»uth  Dakota 

NebniHka 

Kan.sa.s 


2,410,J»-J0      28{),7:>1;11.6  1,773,317 


400.20rt, 
:n5,rMWjl 

2:t;.2i4 
150.  ,130; 
177,^78| 
5!W,0in| 
77,8ti5' 

i(n..'>43 

22l!.5i>7, 


65.517,13.01 
52,418  14.  M 
31,614  13.6 
12.21KJ'  8.2 
».',(«» 18.01 
51,7^)0  M.6. 
8,477,ir».0 
3,<IM0I  S.O' 

2:j,52:no.4' 


»<7.:t71 
31IK014 
184,  fW< 
121).  Oil 
i:«).74H 
4:^4,010 


l8,2:is 

18K,2lKi 


7,:a,8ri2 


214, 004,13. 3[l,3r4,(M6| 

(•;0,5lM15.6l 
5U.ie.»|16.3 
28. 103,15.  M 
13.:««411.1 

23.2k.)'.H7.8! 


2,055  0.8 
15,l&i<  8.8 

l.'JTini  4.2 
31.47416.3 
10,05614.4 
44,42U3&4 
13,02110.0 
28,57116.1 

4,70613.8 


300,  SMS.  4 


317,57!^1 
250.  («ii 
141,461 

108,254; 

ni8,8io! 
an,rj7i 


Wiwtom  Division . . . 

Montana 

Wyoming; 

Colorado 

Now  Mi'Xiro 

Arizona 

TTtah  

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wash  injif  ton 

( >re»fon 

California 


64,956.17.8 
46,048.ia8 
24,4.'W17.8 
12,47811.5 
16.3771.5.1 
33,Ui511.U 


21,34016.7 

1 
2I8,C58  a.0 

40,373X0 
83,757;  6.0 
44,3:»  5. 
26,39)'  5. 
21,Sn!  a«j 
12,372i  5.8 
16,902  8.0 
4U,6:Ui  8.0 

1,678*  aa 

8.886'  3.0 
7,008  ai 


40,800  a.6 


^.873 
3t>,2|-,2. 

|.Sl,«iM 
5<),Hl)4' 

:i4,oii 
6r»,3rir> 

50.:tis 

J31.2«}1 
4iS!*.r»45 


3,O0K  3.3' 
l.l)4«)  2.i)^ 
({,H47   3.K 

12,riiM24.« 
4,776  13.  71 
l.HIO  2.5. 
4V.-.,  3.2 
l,l*i5  :.».3 
'.iJM'ii  1.7 
2,11X1   1.7 

IS.  176.  3.7i 
I 


»'.1.«)|8| 

2»{,  (•:"><), 

161.015 
41.  ^7S, 
:.M,Uif> 
5*1.2:15' 
i;.ti02| 
20..'i25, 

14l.)«:»' 

1(»2.113! 

;«)i».22s; 


2,r,HV  4.2 

716;  2.K 

7,4.").V  4.6 

1.3,s:i:«.4. 

3.r.l417.1 

2;.'t:«  4.4' 

h'<7  5.2 

l.orJl  3.5 

4.615  3.3 

3.  1«J  3.4 

2i).7»«'.i  5.3, 


10.(C)6| 
0,5S41, 
02,  IK'* 
:il).ti8li 
1H.(146, 

:e.«i7K 

11.(j60 
51,(E*! 

2«e,5s:{, 


410.  2. 1 
16ii  1 

8.(87  ao 

14,8n»48.1 

2,iri011.0| 

2,137.  6.7 

l,ir.i  4.6 

810  2. 

043'  2,6l 

l,669i  a2 

12,615  4.» 
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wrtte^  for  seven  successive  di^cades,  lS40~10iXi^  by  States  and  Territories,  geo- 
arranged. 


<'  E»tinmted,a.s  explainod  in  f<x)tnoto  to  p.  794. 
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Table  IX. — Negro  males  of  voting  age^  xoith  percentage  unable  to  read  and  tcrite, 

to  read  and  write  ^  for  1850  and  I860,  by  States 


Negro  males  of  voting  ago. 

1900. 

1870. 

Total. 

Eliterate. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Illiterate. 

Per  cent. 

The  United  States 

2,060,802 

976,610 

47.4 

1,082,475 

862,248 

83.6 

North  Atlantic  Division 

123,828 

18,808 

15.3 

"48^656" 

14,443 

29.7 

Maine 

445 

280 

289 

10,456 

2,765 

4,676 

81,425 

21,474 

51,668 

817,224 

77 

84 

57 

1,100 

425 

508 

8,541 

8,925 

9,051 

417,400 

17.8 
14.8 
19.7 
10.5 
15.4 
13.1 
11.3 
18.8 
17.5 

51.1 

497 

176 

278 

4,W3 

1,404 

2,700 

14,580 

7,870 

17,072 

4.16,448 

69 

88 

45 

822 

291 

627 

8,912 

2,881 

6,768 

896,437 

13.9 
21.6 
16.2 
20.1 
80.7 
23.2 
26.8 
86.6 
83.7 

86.9 

Kftw  TTATnpHhirn 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware .*. 

8,374 
60.406 
23,072 
146,122 
14,780 
127,114 
152,860 
228,073 
61,417 

951.724 

8,578 
24,462 

6.024 
76,764 

6,584 
67,489 
8:J,618 
125,710 
24,171 

500, 0«J 

42.7 

40.5 
26.1 
52.5 
37.8 
5:11 
54.7 
56.4 
39.4 

52.5 

5,224 
80,120 
10,143 
107,691 
8,972 
78,019 
85,475 
107,962 
18,843 

461,478 

8,765 
27,123 

7,599 
97,908 

8,186 
68,669 
70,830 
100.551 
16,806 

418,182 

72.1 
60.8 
74.9 
90.9 
80.2 
88.0 
82.9 
93.1 
89.2 

89.5 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virarinia 

West  Viririnia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeoreia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky ,. 

74,728 

112,238 

181,471 

197,986 

147,848 

136,875 

9,146 

4.827 

87,157 

155,701 

88.090 
58,396 
107,907 
105,831 
90,262 
61,744 
8,776 
i;64:} 
89,054 

38,653 

49.5 
47.6 
50.5 
63.2 
61.3 
45.1 
41.3 
32.0 
44.8 

24.8 

44,321 
64,131 
97,823 
89,9E96 
86,913 
61,575 

87,889 
65,938 
91,017 
80,810 
76,612 
47,235 

85.5 
87.2 
98.0 
89.9 
88.1 
91.6 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Indian  Territory 

Oklahoma 



Arkansas 

26,789 
63,16fi 

23,681 
87,434 

88.4 
69.3 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

81,235 

18,186 

29,762 

5,198 

1,006 

2.168 

4.441 

46,418 

115 

184 

2,298 

14,096 

12,325 

6.813 

5,042 

5,551 

726 

128 

150 

975 

14,829 

19 

30 

267 

4,122 

1,6.17 

21.8 
27.7 
18.7 
14.0 
12.7 
6.9 
22.0 
81.9 
16.5 
16.3 
11.6 
28.1 

13.4 

15,614 
6,118 
7  694 

8,i;k) 

642 

24<J 

1,542 

28,882 

}       » 

290 
3.985 

2,727 

7,531 

3,182 

8,969 

1,015 

185 

44 

635 

18,002 

6 

93 
2,772 

747 

48.2 
52.0 
51.6 
3S.4 
28.8 
17.9 
41.2 
76.4 

21.4 

82.1 
69.6 

27.4 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  .  . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Di>ision 

Montana 

711 

m 

3,215 

775 
1.084 

858 
70 

130 
1,230 

560 
3,711 

74 

102 

448 

126 

120 

17 

16 

20 

141 

53 

510 

10.4 
21.2 
13.9 
16.3 
11. 1 

4.7 
22.9 
15.4 
11.5 

9.5 
14.6 

108 

101 

197 

85 

18 

36 

203 

38 

67 

im 

1,731 

84 
33 
63 

68 
1 
8 

15 
4 

15 

48 
468 

81.5 
32.7 
82.0 
68.2 

5.6 
22.2 

7.4 
10.5 
22.3 
83.6 
27.0 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
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for  1870  and  1000;  also  ''free  colored*'  maleSy'20  years  of  age  and  upward,  unable 
and  Territories,  arranged  geographically. 


Free  cmlored  mAlc«  30  yi^ars  of  wpc  ftnd  upward. 

i8ai. 

laio. 

Total. 

imuitst?. 

Beroeat 

TdUL 

I111terftt«. 

PfjT  cent. 

tl5i,3n) 

41, £75 

3I&.8 

ias,sso 

40,  a» 

9».S 

The  United  BtAtes. 

3»,01S 

B,»S4 

£?.& 

^,394 

10, GUI 

27.0 

Nortb  Atlantio  Dirfftloni 

3Qfl 
149 

m 

1.0© 

3,  awl 

IB.  631 

15 
«7 

legi 
ne 
i»i 

1,730 

10.1 
G.5 

11. G 
fiO.X 

401 
1&4 

KOKH 
13,4H0 
13,25:2 

4£,li0e 

77 

lao 

gJ87 

4,m 

m2 

15.6 
H.I 

12.  G 

£5.2 

m.o 
m.2 

New^  Bampsbiro.        ^ 
Vermfint. 
MuH4achtie«^tU. 
Rhode  laland. 
ConaoctifUt* 
New  York. 
Now  Jenwj-^ 
Peiniu^y  1  v^da^ 

South  AtlttDtlr  DlTlirion: 

2,  £31 

ia,ifl» 

1,IM 
5,4Hti 

rji.5 

4S.0 

8.flrt3 
lG.i«l 
S,015 

ii;7io 

2,734 

1,10G 
6,141 

f».7 
5A.tl 

54.  e 

43.0 

Delaware. 

Murytand. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Tir^nia. 

Wi-'^t  Virginia. 

1!*7 

411. « 

3<J> 
iS.7 

SO.l 

5,500 
1,740 

im 

Ft,  4^7 

S,MK> 
42} 

S)U8 
116 

3, 853 

£4.3 
35.7 
32.3 

North  tiirollua. 
Sfluth  Carolina. 
C4w*r«ia. 
Florida. 

Bmth  Central  DlTlalom 

57U 

iMe 

06 

iji:j 

4!W 

4a.  e 

4H.5 
12.1 

10.0 

2M1 

1,888 
471 
S51 

3,4;*7 
IfB 

1.131 

5oa 

KB 

75 

1,[R8 

64.0 
B&.3 

ao.3 
mo 

Keotneky. 
Ttsnn<H»«H*. 
Alalmma. 

Loiii,Hi&aa. 

Teiaa. 

Iz^i&n  Territorr. 

OklabcuiA, 

IT.lttT 

10 

170 

11,  m 

Gl 

4,341 

35.9 
3S.5 

North  Central  DiirlBioii: 

i,ti5;i 
85a 

at* 

63 
G 

sri 

84.1 
32.4 

B.2 
81. 7 
9^.4 

7^1 

SlU 

14 

m 
m 

201 

mo 

41, « 

4:^.i 
2ft.  4 
£5.1 

Ohio. 

Indiana, 

lUlnoLR 

MicliiiTfLn. 

Wteconsln. 

Minneisota. 

15 
75 

18.5 

lowa^ 

Mifieunri. 
i       North  liakoia. 
1        HnvLth  Dakota. 

NwbniHka. 

mi 

40.0 
2(1.8 

Kansas. 

mi 

M 

10.  & 

Wt^wtom  Ditiiiloiii 



HcintaDa. 

1 

S?r^«- 

;4R 

---A 

ig 

&4.A 

itf 
& 

"i 

12.5 

Nt*w  Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

" 

G 

4OT 

1A7 

NoTada. 
Idalit*. 

/                    ^ 

4.0 
13.2 

ai.a 

WiLflbiu(ftoii. 

/ 

G4 

7B1 

8tt 

4fl.tt 
11,3 

OroK^iti. 
Caluornia. 
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Table  XI. — Xegro  iiutlcs  of  voting  age  with  jxreentage  iiuablp  to  read  and  tcrite^ 
in  lUOO,  in  ftO  large  cities;  total  negro  i^opnlation  of  the  same  cities  in  1900, 1890^ 
ISSO,  and  JS70, 


Cities  with  a  lartfc  ne- 
gro olomeiit. 


Increase, 

1870  to 

IftO. 


ChlcAgro,  ni  - 


2  ,  B<)8ton,  Mass 

8     Atlantic  (?ity.  N.  J 

4  I  JorsevCHtv.  N.  J.. 

5  Now  York, N.Y... 


Detroit,  Mich.... 
Canihridjfo.  Mass 
*Cli»velaml,  Ohi<» . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Newark,  N.  J 


Rt.  Jowph.  Mo 
Pittshiirjr.  Pa. 
Pi*ovidrnoo,  R.  I. 
ColuTubu".  Ohio 
Springfield,  Ohio 

S?an  Antonio,  Tex 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Kan.sa8  i.'itv,  Mo. . 
Jac'kHonville,  Fla . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tox . . 
IndianapoiiH,  lud . . 

Camden,  N.  J 

HarriHlmrg ,  Pa 

Chester,  Pa 

Dallas,  Tex 

Topeka,  KaiLs 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Kansas  City,  Kau^ 

Little  Rock.  Ark  . . 
Knoxville,  Teiin. . . 
Charlesttin,  S.  <J... 

Havannah,  Ga 

Houston,  T'»x 

ChattaurK>ga,  T«-nu '    a,  WM 

Wilmington,  Del !    2M\) 

Evansville,  lud a,  HU) 

Louisville,  Ky l:J.  410 

Richmond,  V a t>,472 

New  Orleans.  La 

Nashville,  Tenn :  7, 

Memphis,  Tenn '  14, 

LexiiiGTton,  Ky '  2, 

Norfolk,  Va '  5, 

I 

AngustA,  Ga i  4, 

Atlanta.  G a ,  7, 

Birmingham,  Ala 4, 

Montgomery,  Ala 8, 

Mobile,  Ala |  4. 

Total.. 
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Table  XII. — Two  hundred  communities  having  the  largest  number  of  negro  inhab- 
itants in  1900,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  such  inhabitants. 


Washington,  D.C 86,702 

Baltimore,  Md 79.258 

New  Orleans,  La 77,714 

Philadolphia.Pa 62,013 

NowYork,N.Y <J0,666 

MemphJa,Tenn 4»,910 

Louisville.Ky 3»,i:« 

Atlanta, Ga 36,919 

8t.Louifl,Mo ;ii,616 

Richmond.  Va iii,'£» 

Charleston,  S.C 31,522 

Chicago.ni 3(),160 

Nashville,  Tcnn 30,044 

Savannah,  Ga 2S,09U 

Norfolk,  Va 20.230 

Angiista.Ga 18,487 

Kansas  City.  Mo 17,fi67 

Montgomery,  Ala IV,  229 

MobiUsAla 17,046 

Pitteburg.Pa 17,040 

Birmingham,  Ala 16,675 

Jacksonville,  Fla 16,236 

Indianapolis.  Ind 16, 931 

Petersburg,  Va 14,761 

Little  Rock.  Ark 14,694 

HouHton,Tex 14,008 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 14,482 

Chattanooga,  Teuu _ 13,122 

Boston,  Mass 11.591 

Macx>n,Ga 11, MO 

Wilmington,  N.C 10,407 

Lexingt'm.Ky 10,130 

Columbia.K.C 9,858 

Wilmington,  Dol 9,736 

Dallas.  Tex 9,im 

Pensacola,FIa 8,501 

8hreveiK>rt,La 8,.'i42 

Galveston, Tex  8,291 

Lynchburg.  Va . : 8, 264 

Oilumbus,  Ohio 8. 201 

Vic  ksburg^  Miss 8,147 

8an  Antonio,  Tex 7,638 

Evansville,  Ind 7,618 

KnoxvillcTeun 7,;«9 

Col  u  mb  us .  G  a 7 ,  267 

Charlotte.  N.C 7,151 

Natchez,  Miss 7,090 

Newport  News,  Va^ 6,798 

Newark,  N.J „ 6,694 

Baton  Rouge,La 6.590 

Danville.  \^ 6,516 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 6,513 

Kansas  City,  Kans 6.6»)9 

St. Joseph. Mo 6,260 

Jackson, Tenn 6,108 

Cleveland,  Ohio 6.988 

Newljern.  N.C 5. 878 

Roanoke.  Va 6,83* 

Waco.Tex 5,82(J 

Austin. Tex 6,822 

Padncah,Kv 6.8U 

Meridian.  Miss 6.787 

Hn<»  Bluflf,  Ark 6, 771 

Raleigh. N.C 6,721 

Por  tHinouth.  Vu 6, 626 

Ciimden.N.J 6,676 

K  0  v  Wi  »s t ,  F  la 6 . 6(  .2 

(+reonville.S.C 6.414 

Athoiis.CiU 6.1«) 

Brunswick.  ( J  a 6, 184 

Clark^villcTcun  ...   6.(KW 

Winston,  N.C 6.(»43 

Cairo. Ill 6,0110 

Green  villo.  Mi.'-'* 4.  \^7 

Providence,  K.I 4.817 

TojK'ka.Kans 4,?<07 

Ash.-vilk'.N.C 4.724 

Am«'ri<*iis,Ga 4.6(>1 

Alexandria,  Va.     4.633 

Jack-oil.  Miss 4,447 

S.-lmu.Ala 4,4l'9 

Cliester,Pa 4,l«:j 

Ki)  nn>'2 5:1 


Tampa.Fla 4,382 

Spartanburg.  S.  C 4,260 

Springfleld,Ohio 4,258 

Fort  Worth, Tex 4,249 

Detroit,Mich 4,111 

Harrisburg,Pa 4,107 

Greensboro.  N.C 4,086 

Henderson,  Ky 4,020 

Denver,  Colo 3,923 

Cambridge, Maas 3,888 

MarshalKTex 3,700 

Hunt8ville,Ala 3,700 

Jersey  City,  N.J 3,704 

Bessemer,  Ala 3,695 

Anniston.Ala 3,600 

Omaha,Nebr 3,448 

Helena,  Ark 3,400 

Dayton. Ohio 3,387 

Manchester, Va 3,388 

Columbus, Miss _ 3,388 

Fi-ankfort, Ky 8,316 

Allegheny,Pa 8,315 

Newn)eria.La 8,309 

Thomasville,Ga : 8,296 

Griffin,Ga 8,258 

Hopkinsville.Ky 3,248 

Beaufort.S.C 3,220 

Elizabt'th  City,  N.  C 3,104 

Sumter.  S.C 3,160 

Alexandria,  I.a 3,142 

Winchester,  Ky 8,128 

Hot  Springs.  Ark 3,102 

Owensboro,Ky 8,061 

Paris,Tex 3,001 

Annapolis.Md 3,002 

Valdosta.Ga 2,958 

Beaumont, Tex 2,953 

Albany,Ga 2,908 

Waycroas.Ga 2,890 

New  Haven,  Conn 2,887 

Pale8tine,Tex 2,872 

Rome,Ga 2,830 

Staunton. Va 2,828 

Monroe,  La 2,734 

Georgetown,  S.  C 2,718 

Columbia, Tenn 2,716 

Brenham,Tex 2,701 

Tyler, Tex 2,093 

Talladega.  Ala 2,687 

Milledgeville.Ga 2,663 

Charlottesville, Va 2,613 

Florence.S.C 2,603 

Bowling  Green.  Ky 2,598 

Washington, N.C 2,560 

OpeUka,Ala 2,644 

Goldsboro,N.C 2,.520 

Orangeburg,  S.C 2,518 

Tuscal<x>sa,  Ala 2, 608 

Covington.  Ky 2,487 

Salisbury.  S.  C 2,408 

Fort  Smith.  Ark 2,407 

T^ke  Charles,La 2,407 

Corsicana,  Tex 2,390 

Eufaula.Ala 2,365 

Greenwood,  S.  C 2,288 

St.Paul.Minn 2,263 

Dem»»n.Tex.. 2,251 

Murf  reeslwro.  Tenn 2, 248 

Durham.N.C 2,241 

Springfield,  111 2,227 

Fayettevillo,  N.C 2,221 

Henderson, N.C 2,194 

Springfleld,Mo 2,168 

Wa.Hhington,Ga 2,163 

LakeCity,Fla 2,150 

Troy.Ala 2,140 

Aiken,S.C 2,131 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 2,181 

Sherman,  Tex 2,131 

Navasota.Tex 2,106 

Trenton,N.J 2,096 

Edenton,N.C 2,090 
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Table  XII. — Two  hurulreil  ei>mmxinitic8  having  thf  lanjesf  nftmlM^r  of  nrgro  inhab^ 
itnnts  in  IW^)^  amwgeil  in  the  ordtn*  of  the  nfnnt^^.sT  of  sttrh  inhahitntits — Con- 
tiimed. 


Riclimoud.Ky 2jfcC 

8alncv.lU 2.(ies» 

mton.MisH l,ttHo 

Cord'.»lo,aa 1,«73 

Tfocarkaaa.Tox 1.9W 

Oimbn«3;^*'.Md l,a&S 

FlortMK^'.ALi 1,«62 

DonaM-^'UvilHLn 1.H51 

Chwt' r.S.C l,«a 

MariHlH.Oft 1.W8 

AlK.*r<li>t^ii.  MiHU 1,1164 

Danvillv.Va L«L3 

Fonuinuiiui.Fla l.WCJ 

Grconwothl.MisK 1,KM 

Platiuomiue.  La 1,K89 

Ni'whtrrv.S.C! l.Wl 

Palatka.Fla 1,»10 

Gaine.-iviUu,Fla l,Wi3 


Ooneopd.N.r J,T<» 

Dyorslmrtp,  Tenn J.7TH 

Cuthburt.Ua 1.771 

Berkley,  Va 1,77U 

Calvorl.Tox l.TM 

LoiMfview.Tos l.Ttil 

Crowk'v,Tt?x 1.754> 

Tallahasscv.  FLi 1.7M 

(^rei^nvLllo.Tfs !,  751 

AnderRun.S.C 1,744 

St.  AufirusliiAe«Fia 1.7S5 

LaKniXu^>,GIt 1,75S 

I>miopiiIis,  Ala 1.718 

Roi-kliill.SA' J,7UB 

r)aw5K>n.Cia l.7(B 

Uniou.S.C 1,701 

rnion  Sprin*r*».  Abi l.Hi<o 

Uattieubui't;,  Miss l.^i^7 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FOREIGN   UNIVERSITIES  AND   OTHER   FOREIGN  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  IHGIIER  EDUCATION. 

7.   Univci'sities  arranged  according  to  date  of  founding. 
J  J.  Other  seats  of  leai^iing  arranged  according  to  date  of  founding. 

III.  Universities,  etc.,  arranged  according  to  number  of  stv dents. 

IV.  Tlie  same  arranged  alphabetically. 

V.   Universities  arranged  according  to  countries. 
VI.  Polytechnica  arranged  alphabetically. 
VII.  Agricultural,  forestry,  and  mining  schools  arranged  al2)?ialH'ticctlly. 
VIII.   Veterinary  sclutols  arranged  alphabetically. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  author  of  **  Minerva,  Jahrbnch  der  Universtaton  der  Welt ''  (K.  Trtibner), 
vviiic;!!  is  tlie  chief  source  of  infomiation  offered  in  the  following  lists,  says  that 
he  lias  submitted  his  work  at  various  stages  of  completion  to  different  professors 
of  the  countries  mentioned,  so  that  he  is  assured  that  his  decision  as  to  which  of 
the  learned  institutions  of  the  world  should  1x3  regarded  as  universities  is  upheld 
by  the  most  trustworthy  authority.  He  descril>es  his  Jahrbuch  as  a  collection  of 
names  of  teaching  Ixxlies,  of  universities,  or  similar  institutions  of  the  world. 

Since  Volume  2  of  this  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  direct 
information  C(mceming  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States, 
they  have  })een  omitted  from  tne  following  lists,  which  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  foreign  institutions: 

I.  Foreign  nnii'^rs^itiev,  arranged  according  to  age. 


Dato  of 

Dato  t,f 

foun- 

I^x-olity. 

foun- 

Locality. 

dation. 

dation. 

Ttr.ih  c  utHi-j/.                           i 

Fourteenth  ceu t u ry  — Continucnl. 

{m 

CaiiN..  F.'.'ypt.                                                   ' 

rM\ 

Valladolid,  Bpain. 

1 

i:i4S 

Prat^ue,  Bohemia,  Austria. 

7iV''lffh  rrnfury.                         , 

I'm 

Florentw,  Italy. 

i:*u 

PaTia.  Italy. 

111<) 

Bolopma.  Italy. 

MontiM'llier,  Fi-auoe.                                  i 

i:^n 

Krakow,  Galicin,  Au.stria. 

11  SI 

!:{«.-» 

Vienna,  Austria. 

l-a^) 

Paris,  FraTiro. 

m\7 

Fiinfkirchon.  Hungary. 

IL'IIJ 

Oxforrl,  England.                                        i 

13HJ 

HoidelborR,  Badon.  Germany. 

1 

\:m 

Ferrara,  Italy. 

Thirteenth  mitm^. 

Fi/tvcnth  centurj/. 

12«»0 

Valonria,  Spain. 

• 

\2^'i 

PmUm,  Italv. 
NfipUvs,  Itarr. 

140-.J 

Wiirzburpr,  Bavaria.  Germany. 

ViU 

14U9 

Leipzig,  i^xony,  Germany. 

vr.zi 

Touloii.*ie,  Franco.                                       i 

!«» 

Aix,  France. 

124:^ 

Salamanca,  Spain.                                       1 

1411 

St  Andrews,  Scotland. 

]2r,T 

(\imbrirti?e,  England.                                 ! 

1412 

Turin,  Italy. 

Rostock.  Mecklenburg,  Germany. 

12»)r> 

PeruRia,  Italy.                                              1 

1410 

l^'-.s 

Coimbra,  Portugral. 

1422 

Parma,  Italy. 
BensAngon,  France. 

1423 

Fotirtet'uifi  cmfv.ry. 

142f} 

Lou  vain,  Bielgium. 

1431 

Poitiers,  Prance. 

r.m 

Rome,  Italy. 
Gronohlc.  Franco. 

14,37 

Caon,  France. 

v.m 

1441 

Bordeaux,  Prance. 

mii 

Pisa,  Italy. 

1444 

Catania,  Sicily,  Italy. 
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I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  accordintj  to  aye — Continued. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. ' 


Locrality. 


I  Duto  of 
foun- 
dation. 


14.')! 

\im 

1457 
14<iO 
140:^ 

1472 
1474 
1477 
1477 

147H 
1404 


1601 

15(>4 
1500 
1.VW 
15:>7 
IWl 

i5n 

1537 
1540 
1544 
154** 
154» 

ISTirt 
1558 
1559 
15rtO 
15(J7 
1508 
157:2 
1575 
15K0 

15s:i 
]5.s:3 

l.X) 
15i)l 
15% 


10O5 
1007 
1014 

l«:tt 

l«ti 
llilill 

1*347 
ltVi7 
1005 

im\ 

1071 

lfl7:i 

1070 


1710 

17:J1 
17:;:; 
17^ 
17:{7 

17:^7 
1740 
17  W 

174:J 


Fifteen th  cen fwri/— Continued. 
Bart-t*l'')nA,  Spain. 
Gi'ler^wflild*  Prupihin.  i^'^rtoAny. 

Ntinleti,  Fiiitict.*. 
Rudu  i>t^H t,  H  «  nan  H' 
MitaU^lif  BavitruLi.  Qeruiany. 

UPHiUa,  Sweden. 

T  u  hini'tm,  W  urttembwg ,  U  ermany . 
{.Vjiwunaipe'nt  D<*ani(U"k. 
Al^ordecn^  tScbtlarirl. 

SixtHi  nth  century. 

Valencia.  Sx"**^- 

HalltvWitfcenberg.  Prn«iHia,  Germany. 

Brfl«liiu.  Pruseift,  GcrmntiT  UTUC>. 
M»drldt  t^mln. 
Mnrburf^^  PruBetia^Geruiany^ 
Otunadih  8|Mitti. 

Lmiruinui',  ii^wit^rlalid. 
MiiiN-rfitii.  I  lull  y. 
Kiiuitrsbt^rff,  Pruf^sift.  Oemuuiy. 
M«jttt«lnft.  Hifily,  Italy. 
Debrecxin,  Hnn|rary,Th^4o[fii**l  Col- 
let. 
Saaaari,  Italy  ^ 
Jen  A,  Thtirinj^H  Ot>niuiay» 
G©nt*Ta,  ftwitaerland^ 
OlmiltiS,  Mora  V I  A,  AuMria. 
Strikscibiu*^',  AlEia{?e«  CtiTmany. 

Lcyden.  Ni^tbcrlandtf. 
'  (>vUd<>,  8i*jn. 
'  Rr>mn,  irftly  jPontifJ. 

Edinburati,  !^.'otJan*L 

Qrat£,  fttyrift.  Au^trlii. 

Dubllti,  Ii-tslaud. 
;  t:agliaH,  Italy. 

S(.'vcntt?i'ntli  eentury, 

^fanlljL,  PliOippine  I^landa, 

I  GroQlnsi^ti.,  NHhorluuda, 

\  Balxljurg.  AUHtrli^. 

,  j*i  mHttrmm,  NotbGrlnnda. 

.  U'lri-''cbt4  NL'therlanda. 

HeMiitrft^r^f,  Finland,  Ru»s[a. 

BamU^rty,  Ha\^nria,  Genuuiiy, 

KJviehau.  Hun|;rary. 

KJol,  PtijKHiiL.  Qtrmany, 

Lntid,  8wtd«ia. 

Urtdno^  Italy. 
.  Inns^jmok,  TyroL  Au^iriA. 

[  Baodt^au,  Itnly. 

I  Eiijhlcenth  tentnry. 

I 

'  IJarbados  (CtKlrington  Co11ck«),  West 

I      Indies. 

I  bijini,  tVaiitHs, 

<*iinin;fIJHOi  Italy. 
'  RAttH.bou,  U^rmarj) ,  Theol'){;i<'al  Ly- 
I      tM>um. 

.  f*6tlln>f*:^n*  Prupsk,  Grrmany. 
:  Erl&tu  llunKa^l^ 

Erlangen,  Bavurin,  G»»rnuiny. 


Locality. 


I 


EUjhtcenth  rf«h«ri^— Continued. 


1748  j  <^dH.  Spain . 

1755  1  Mofw^uw,  Huistu. 

1771  i  MUn:^t4^r.  Prnistiltt,  Gt^nxmuy. 

1777  I  Sitno,  Itnly. 

177«  ;  Palermo,  S^i^lly.  Italy. 

17M  '  LemberfT.  G«ht-i«,  Austria. 

17H5  j  Pree^bnrg,  Hutiicai-y. 

17W  •  GrosAwaraLfn,  Btiiiiirary. 

17W     Kaxao^  EuiHta^  Tbe<jloif i* -al  College. 


1«X) 

IHlW 
IMM 
1K<I5 
IHIIH 
IWIH 
IHOH 
1H08 
18:  W 
IKII 
1H12 
1815 
1810 
1810 
1817 
1818 
181» 
I8:i0 
1821 
1821 
1830 

1827 
1827 
1828 

IS-K 
1KJ2 
18112 

18:m 


l8:u 

18:14 

i8ai{ 
iKrr 
\>*:^ 

1840 

I8i;j 

1845 

1845  I 

1845 

184'.» 

iSTiO 

1851 

I8:d 

I8.i:{  ; 

18;',/  . 
18"»7  i 
18.'.7 
1KV<  , 
18(X) 
I8li2 
1W4 
1805  I 
18rW  , 
18«W 
187(» 
1872  ' 
1872  ' 
1872  , 
I87:i 
1874 
1875 


yineteenth  century. 

EdinburKb,  Scotland,    Medical   Col- 
lege. 

KLm'hiif.  lUi^'-ifi, 
VurohLuvl,  Uii^Hia. 
<  1  <.'  ruiomt. ,  FmiK-i^ , 

Ri'iin'r^,  KruTirc*. 

Htrliri,  ^'riii^ia,  C.*t?rmaiiy, 

Christ ian Sit.  Norway. 

l^;Fn.:t,   IlJiiy. 

IViitsiMW,  K1'l'^.^lU. 

Ghoiit,  B+ l^iLiui. 

WiiPi^iw,  Pi'jliiud,  Hnssla. 

Lit!>^  i  4  L  U 1 1  it  I M ,  be  Iginm, 

Iti^mi,  PfiirjiUt,  German y, 

St.  Pi:'tMrsl>urM!.  Ku^i^in, 

Xjii?.iu,  Ruft.^ij*,  Phikilugiral  School. 

Mali  fax.  Cu^u^da. 

M' in  t  real,  i^^inada. 

Lr^ndoii    (irjiiversity  College),  Eng- 

Ijuid. 
Ti  iitiitn.  Canada. 

sh^  tfl<  111  4M(Hlical  C7ollege),  Emrland, 
L(inipv:<^r     r-1     David's   Ooliege>. 

b  iir  ha  lu .  E  ngland . 
Zurh-li.  SwitKtirliinil. 

Freij^iug.  Germany,  Thcologii^l  Ly- 
ceum. 
BrusselH.  Belgium. 
F.-k.  rno,  Siirit?^^rlan<L 
[,<mdim  f  Ctiiv«r^ty ),  England. 
A  t  ht-nfi,  G  rot^.ML* . 

Kin^JTHtnn,  Canada. 

Eichstiitt,  Germany,  Theological  Ly- 
ceum. 

B  Hast,  Ireland. 

lijilvvny,  Irt'lAini, 

.ll^k'^ra,  Aljf  Ha. 

SMliny,  AuHtrtilin. 

^t  \  !H'h^^t4^r    \  Viriuria    University), 

.  t^ngland. 
Molbouriu*,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Mjulnii^,  In^ia, 
rii.nnhayH.  In<ifa. 
LUit'in.  P<n1fi3t37vl. 
JiiA-i  y ,  1'^  *  ^Utri  D  ti  i  u. 
Ki'-'Hki^uji't,  Flungary. 
Hue liari'HV,  Rrjimmn:^* 

H  fUiliA  1 1 1,  ts  w  I  tioTlaml. 
T*/kv<>,  JHjmn. 

tiew  ^^alaiid,  Kow  Zcalanct 
AI"iperTr*twilb,  Walft*. 
Adi^luidt^  Aiwtrslia. 
KLaiL^ulmri^,  HnfiKarjr. 
C*i*o  Tt."wu,  f>c>mh  Africa^ 
A  gram,  t^ri>atia,  Htltigary. 
Angerw,  France, 
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I.  Foreign  universities  arranged  according  to  age — Coutinued. 


Date  of 

1  Date  of 

foun-                               Locality. 

i  /o^^- 

LocaHty. 

dation. 

1  dation. 

j        yineteenth  ccn<ury— Continued. 

Nineteenth  cenfury— Continued. 

18rr>  i  Lille  (Faculty  Libre),  France. 

1884 

Bangor,  Wales. 

1875  i  Lyon  (Faculty  Libre),  France. 

1885 

Odessa,  Ru.s8ia. 

1H75     Czemowitz,  Bukowina,  Austria. 

1887 

Allahabad,  India. 

1875     Birmingham,  England. 

1888 

Tomsk,  Siberia,  Russia. 

Ih7rt     Bristol,  England. 

1888 

Sophia,  Bulgaria. 

1876     Montevid©(3,  Uruioiay. 

1889 

Freiburg,  Switzerland. 

1876 

Montreal,    Canada,    University    La- 

1891 

Gott«nliorg,  Sweden. 

val  d^  Quebetjk. 

1892 

Bello  Horisonte,  Brazil. 

1877 

Leeds,  England. 

1897 

Kyoto,  Japan. 

Cologne,  Prussia,  Germany. 

1877 

Liverpool,  England. 
Stt)ckholm,  Sweden. 

1901 

1878 

1901 

Frankfort,  Prussia,  Qermany. 

187« 

Sheffield  (Firth  College),  England. 

1880 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  Free  Uni- 
versity. 
Dublin,  University  of  Ireland. 

Date  not  known. 

188() 

Belgrade,  Servia. 

1880     Dundee,  8cf3tland. 

Limogee,  France. 

1880     Nottingham,  England. 

Marseille,  France. 

1882     Prague  (Bohemian  University),  Aus- 

Montauban, France. 

tria. 

Cordoba,  Argentina. 

188S  1  Lahore.  India. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

18«3  1  Cardiff,  Wales. 

! 

II.  other  higher  scats  of  learning  arranged  according  to  age. 


Date  of 
foun-   ■ 
dation. 


Locality. 


1745 

1761  I 
176:^ 

1705  1 

1773  ; 

1774  i 

1775  I 
1778  i 

1778  I 

1779  I 
17S6  1 

1790  : 
179^)  i 
1?.)1 

1791  i 

i7i«  : 

1794 
17'.>*< 


Eiyhteenih  century. 

Brunswick,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 
Lyon,  Fnince,  Veterinary. 
Vienna,  Austria,  Veterinary. 
Freibr?rg,  Germany,  Mining. 
Alford,  France,  Veterinary. 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Mining. 
Dresden,  Germany,  Veterinary. 
Clausthal,  Germany.  Mining. 
Hanover,  Germany,  Veterinary. 
Paris.  France,  Mining. 
B-erlin,  Germany,  Pojytechnic. 
Budai>e^t,  Hungary,  Veterinary. 
Berlin.  Germany,  Veterinary. 
Munich,  Germany,  Veterinary. 
London,  England,  Veterinary. 
Milan,  Italy,  Veterinary. 
Madrid,  Spain,  Agricultural  and  Vet- 
erinary. 
Paris,  France,  Polyte^'hnic. 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  Polytechnic. 

I  yinctt'enth  century. 

ISiK     (\irdoba,  Spain,  Veterinary. 
IhOt     Kharkof,  Russia.  Veterinary. 
INIG     Berlin,  Germany,  Agriculture. 
1806     Pnijirue,  Austria,  (Gorman  Polytech- 
nic, 
isn     Tliarandt,  Germany,  Forestry. 
1811     StiM'kholm,  Sweden,  Agriculture. 
1811  ;  Gratz,  Austria,  Polytechnic. 

1815  Vienna,  Austria,  I*olvtechnic. 

1816  !  St.  Etienno,  Fmnce,  Mining. 

iMlH  :  Hohenheim,  Germany,  Agriculture. 

1819  Altenburg,  Hungary,  Agriculture. 

18:3)  ElMTSjvalde,  (Germany.  Forestry. 

]8*ii)  Santiago,  Spain,  Veterinary. 

1h:.'1  Stuttgart,  Germany,  Veterinary. 

18:.* I  St<x:kholm,  Sweden,  VeU?rinary. 

IH'Zi  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Forestry. 

1824  Nancy,  Fram-e,  Forestry. 

lM'i5     Karlsruhe,  (ierraany.  Polytechnic. 

1825  I  Toulouw.  France,  Veterinary. 
]8:?7  I  Munich,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 
182S  !  Dnwden,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 
1828  .  Grignon,  France,  Agriculture. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 


Locality. 


1828  ! 

1829 

1829 

18:« 

183S 
18:15 
1837 
1844 

18^4 
1846 
1847 
IMS 
1849 
1850 
18;->1 
1854 
185tl 
1857 
ia58 

18.58 
1859 
18.W 
l8tJ0 
1860 
18(53 
18<W 
18C4 

i8«r) 

1865 
IWVS 
1868 
18<W 
1868 

18<J9 

1870 

1872 
1872 
1872 
1877 
1879 


Nineteenth  cen^/ry— Continued. 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Polytechnic. 

Stuttgart,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Polytechnic. 

Moscow,  Russia,  Polytechnic. 

Riga,  Russia,  Polyte*;hnic. 

Madrid,  Spain,  Polytechnic. 

Lisbon.  Portugal,  Polytechnic. 

AschafFonburg,  Germany,  Agricul- 
turo. 

Lemberg,  Austria,  Polytechnic. 

Poppelsdorf ,  GK?rmany,  Agriculture. 

Heisingfors,  Russia,  Polytechnic. 

Dorpat,  Russia,  Veterinary. 

Pribram,  Austria,  Mining. 

Briinn,  Austria,  Polytechnic. 

Zurich,  Switzerland,  Polytechnic. 

Beauvids,  France,  Agriculture. 

Budapest,  Hungary,  Polytechnic. 

Lyon,  France,  Polytechnic. 

Coi>enhagen,  Denmark,  Agriculture 
and  Veterinary. 

Turin,  Italy,  Polytechnic. 

Evois,  Russia,  Forestry. 

Eisenach,  Germany,  Forestry. 

Berlin,  Germany.  Mining. 

Gembloux,  Belgium,  Agriculture. 

Naples,  Italy,  Polytechnic. 

Milan,  Italy.  Polyte<'hnic. 

Bucharest,  Ronmania,  Veterinary. 

Delft,  Netherlands,  Polytechnic. 

Keszthely,  Himgary,  Agriculture. 

Debre<*zin,  Hung'iry,  Agriculture. 

Kaschau,  Hungary,  Agriculture. 

Milnden,  Germany,  Forestry. 

Darmstadt,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 

Prague,  Austria,  Bohemian  Polytech- 
nic. 

Koloz.<tmonostor,  Hungary,  Agricul- 
ture. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany,  Polytech- 
nic. 

Montpellier,  France,  Agriculture. 

Portici,  Italy,  Agriculture. 

Vienna,  Austria,  Agriculture. 

Oporto,  Portugal,  Polytetrhnic 

mtnovor,  Germany,  Polytechnic. 
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II.  Other  higher  fteaia  of  learning  arranged  cLeeording  to  age — Continued. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 


18S1 
18S-4 
lKcS4 
iaH5 
ISHT) 
1885 
1885 

18S6 
1887 

1888 
IHKS 
1890 
189(» 
lh1)l 
1891 


Locality. 


mi2 
1892 

18>« 
18.4 
1894 


ydiiirieeiUh  reafs«r|/— Continued. 

St.  PeterabtiT^H  Bo^^^tiiL,  f  ^irosttry. 
Lrt*mb^rg,  AnstriiiH,  V<?ti^riii»rj', 

tJoopcra  Ft  J II,  Eti^Uvud.  P^oiytePimic^ 

LltlA,  Fnj.Tiui*^  Agrm-^nltnrte^Tecnslcal, 
ana  ludiii^ttmL 

<"  .    ::^     '^     '      n       lU  Affricnl- 

ture. 

Douai,  Prance,  Agriculture. 

Toronto,  Canada,  Agriculture. 

Nancy,  France,  Polytechnic. 

Rennes,  France,  Anicultnre. 

Marseille,  France,  Polytechnic. 

Bordeaux,  France,  Ai^'iculturo  and 
InduBtriaJ. 

Kingston,  Canada,  Mining. 

Nowtija- Alexandria,  Russia,  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Oara-Pi-eto,  Brazil,  Mining. 

IjeolHjn,  Austria.  Miiiiiuf. 

Sao  Paulo,  Braxil,  Polytechnic. 


Date  of 
foun- 
dation. 


Locality. 


yiH^iemfh  ren /wry— Continued. 

Tomsk.  Siberia,  Polytochnic. 
Kief.  Ruana,  Polytochnic. 
Warsaw,  Poland.  Pt>l3fteclinip. 
Jokaterinofdftw,  Ritssia.  Mining. 
Brilnn,  Austria,  Polytochnic. 
Glasgow,  tk-otland,  Agriculture. 

Date  not  kuiyirn. 

London.  England,  Agriculture. 
Paris,  Franw,  Agriculture. 
Napiea,  Italy,  Veterinary. 
Milan,  Italy,  Agrictdture. 
Turin,  It.aly,  Vc'terinary. 
Warsaw,  Roaaia,  Veterinary. 
Kazan,  Ruada,  Veterinary. 
Mo«.'OW,     RoBsia,    Agriculture    Jiiid 

Forestry. 
Sai-agossa.  Spain.  Veterinary. 
Leon,  Spain,  Veterinary. 
Utrot.lit,  Nether  Ian  da,  Veterinarj-. 
Mons,  Bt'lgium,  Mining. 
Schemnitz,    Hungary,  Forestry  "^^ 

Mining. 


III.  Foreign  ujiivcrslties,  etc.,  arranged  aeeording  to  number  of  students, 

[The  attendance  stated  is  that  of  19()0-19m.] 

A.  UNIVERSITIES. 


Or-  I 

der.  i 


10 
U 
12 
Vi 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
2() 
21 

ja 

2i 


27 

29 

30 
81 


Locality. 


Berlin,  Germany 

Paris,  Franoe 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Vienna,  Austria 

Budapest,  Hangary 

Naples  Italy 

Maorio,  Spain 

Munich,  Germany 

Moecow,  Russia 

Bncharest,  Roumania 

Leipasig,  Germany 

St.  Peter»burg,  Bnsaia 

Oxford,  England 

Pragne  (BohemiHU),  Austria. 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Athens,  Greec J  xaboat) 

( 'ambridgo,  England 

MoQcheeter  (Le^ds  and  Liv- 
erpool), England 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Turin,  Italy 

Buenoe  Ayrvs,  Argentina 

Kief,  RnaslB 

Lyon,  Franco 

Bonn,  Germany 

Holsingfors  ( Finland  >,  Bvssia . 

Rome  (Royal  Unirersity), 
Italy 

Glasgow,  Bc?otland 

Bordeaux,  France 

Copenhagen,  Deunmrk 
(a^at) 

Hallo- Witt'.»nl>erg,  Germany. 

Louvain,  Belgium 

Toulouse,  France 

Barcelona,  Spain 

Freibui'g,  (Germany 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

Broalau,  Germany 


Numb";-  I 


of         i 

students.  , 

VJr- 

dc-r. 

13.070 

a7 

1«,171 

38 

10, «« 

89 

8,009 

1       40 

5,940 

1       41 

5,165 

42 

5,118 

ili 

4,705 

44 

4,091 

45 

4,314 

4(i 

4,2.'eO 

47 

8,775 

48 

a  481 

49 

8,459 

3, 21  a 

50 

8,000 

51 

8,985 

52 

5:^ 

2,9:a) 

54 

8,920 

1       55 

£,700 

I       50 

2,  (JOS 

57 

2,041 

.58 

2,002 

59 

2,557 

CO 

2,550 

01 

02 

2,^48 

fiS 

2,UM» 

04 

2,042 

(t5 

«♦; 

2,000 

07 

1,^)01 

08 

l,9o0 

00 

l,95;-> 

70 

1,8^7 

71 

l,8f:i 

72 

1,82.{ 

73 

1,813 

74 

Locality. 


Number 

of 
studetits. 


Doriiat  (Jurjewi,  Russia... 

Gratz  { Sty ria ),  Austria 

Valencia,  Spain 

Krakow  (Galicia)  Au.stria. . 

(^imbra,  Portugal 

Liege,  Belgium 

Lemberg  (Galicia).  AufTtria 

Montxiemer,  France 

Klausenburg,  Hungary 

Tubingen,  Oermuny 

Bologna,  Italy ! 

Gottingt'n,  Germany i 

Wales  (Aberv'stAVTTtii,  Bangor 

and  Cardiff) ' 

Padua.  Italy ' 

Marburg,  Crerroany i 

Christiaiiia.  Norway ' 

Palermo,  Italy 

Uneala,  Sweden ' 

Knarkof,  Rua-da 

Borne,  Switzerland 

Pa  via,  Italy  . .  

Amst-erdam,  Netherlands.. 

Genoa,  Italy 

Toronto,  C^iu  uIh 

New  Zealand,  New  ZcAlnnd 

Wdrzburg.  (Germany 

Stroiwburg,  Germany 

Q^Mieva,  Switaerland 

Prague  (G«nnan  ^ ,  A  ustria . 
Warsaw  ( Poland ) ,  Rusfda . . 

Salamanca,  Spain 

Kiel,  Germany 

Manila,  Philippines! 

Renneft.  Franco 

Lille,  France 

Nancv,  Fnuwv 

Gotten  borg,  Sweden ' 

Odessa,  Russia i 


1,7«) 
1.760 
1,728 
1,711 
1.<«'4 
l.(>44 
1,028 
1.(302 
1.592 
1,.V.'4 
1,409 
1,5% 

1.452 
l,!n() 
1.428 
1.40>) 
l,4rR) 

l.:^8 

l,;iH4 
l,:m 
l,:m 
1,:«12 
1,325 
l.:«2 
1,2S7 
1,2.M 
l,25<» 
1.247 
l,2:i4 
1.222 
l,2i;0 
1,179 
1,144 
1,14.H 
1,  \m 
l,i:» 
1,110 
1,116 


FOBEION   UNIVEBSITIES. 
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III.  Foreign  u)iivcrsUie3^  etc.,  arranged  according  to  number  of  shtdenta — Cont'd. 
A.  UNIVERSITIKS-  Contdnued. 


Or- 
der. 


L'x:julity. 


75 
70 
77 
78 
7U 
80 
81 
82 
8:^ 
8-t 
85 

m 

87 
88 
89 
0() 
i»l 

»5 

9H 
97 
1)8 
IK» 
10) 
101 

u« 

104 

ia5 

lOfJ 
107 
KH 
1(K) 
110 

111 

112 


Montreal,  Canada 

Pisa,  Italy 

i  Brusaebj,  Boljfium 

I  Dabllxi«  Ireland 

j  Ley  den,  Netherlands 

I  Catania,  Italy 

I  Romo  (Cniv.  Poutif.),  Italy 

Saraa;o86a,  Spain 

Erlangon,  Q  c*r many 

Utrecht,  Netherlands  . 


Innspruck  (Tyrol),  Austria. 
Santiago,  Chile  (about) 


Koni^psber}.;,  Germany 

Birmingham,  England 

Znrich,  Switzerland 

Agram,  Hungary 

Mlinstor ,  Germany 

Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Kazan,  Russia 

Greifswald,  Germany 

Jena,  Germany 

Ghent,  Belgiom 

Jassy,  Roumania 

Aix  and  Marseille,  France .. 

Poitiers,  Franco 

Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Modona,  Italy 

I  Paris  ( FrcHJ  Univ. ),  Fi'ance. . 

I  Caen, France 

\  Lund,  Sweden 

i  Grenoble,  Pran<*e 

I  Kingston,  Canada 

!  Sytlney,  Australia 

Dijon,  i^rance 

Molboume,  Australia 

I  Hubnna,  Cuba 

■  Messina,  Italy 

I  Parma,  Italy 


Number 

of 
students. 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


Number 

of 

I  students. 


II 
1,111 
1,074 

i.oeo  , 

1,047 
1,027 
1,027 
1,026  ; 
1,016  I 
1,004 
1,003  ; 
1,001  I 
1.000  [ 

968  - 

967  i 

924 

90B  , 

907  1 

305 

873 

846 

818 

804 

782 

772  I 

721 
711 
704 
096 
60;) 
687 
672 
657 
649 
647 
638 


113  ! 

114 

115 

UO 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
lAJ 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 

i;« 
i:« 
i:W 
135 

136 

i;i7 , 

138 

i:«  I 

140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 


Basel,  Switzerland 

Lyon  (Free  Univ. ),  France  .. 
Dublin  (Royal  Univ.),   Ire- 

iMid 

Florence,  Italy 

Rostock.  Germany 

Lillo  (Free  Univ. ),  Praui^ ... 

(  2:  'roowitz,  AiuiiHa.... 

Kyoto,  Japan  ...^,*_.. 

S-riiJiIiiii.  BulKftria  ,  — .- 

A(Joliiii(h\  Auslxaliu 

Fr^  n  hii  r^,  Switsorkmd 

Gruninp jn,  Nc^thijrlnndii 

Bel(f  i**UtJ|  Sorvift  .,.„,, 

Qaebec,  Canada. . .  _ 

HtilifaJL.  CMi&d* 

Stockholm.  Sweden. ,  * 

Cam«Titio,  Itat^T- 

i-*<^ri't''i'L    ri-nH', 


621  '      147 


' :  _    •  V-   ■  Mjuc, , 

Angers,  Franco 

(Vermont,  France 

St.  Andrews,  S<otland 

Toronto    (Victoria    Univer- 
sity), Canada 

Cagliari,  Italy 

,  Paris  ( Sor bonne ) ,  France 

Siena,Italy 

I  Macerata,  Italy 

Marseille,  France 

Durham.  England 

I  Urblno,  Italy 

I  Sassari,  Italy 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 

!  Ferrara,  Italy 

Amsterdam     (Free    Univ.),  . 
Netherlands ; 

Lisbon,  Portugal 


618 
600 

000 
5^)2 
588 
550 
543 
4»8 
495 
494 
426 
420 
4fJ3 

im 

a45 

;J27 
aiH 

298 
295 
287 
281 
269 

250 
243 
20 
228 
210 
206 
200 
161 
100 
133 
128 

118 
111 


B. 


COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT  FACULTIES,  AND  SCHOOLS  FOB  ORIENTAL 

LANGUAGES. 


9 
1') 

11 

12 

l.{ 

U 

r> 

iti 

17 
1« 
19 


Paris.  France,  National  Art 
School 

Nottingham,  England,  Col- 
lege  

Newcastle,  England,  College. 

London,  England,  Kings  Col- 
lege  

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Medical 
School 

London,  England,  University 
College 

St.  PotA-'i-sburg,  Russia,  Wo- 
men's Higher  Courses 
(about) 

Loudon,  England,  St.  Bai*- 
tholomew's  Hospital  Me(^- 
cal  School 

Algiers,  Algeria,  College 

St.  Petersburg,  Ru.ssia,  Mili- 
tary Medical  Si'hool 

Cologne,  Germany,  Commer- 
cial University 

Montreal,  Canada,  Univer- 
sity Laval 

Paris,  France,  School  of  Po- 
litic-al  Science 

Brintol.  England,  College 

Tomsk,  Siberia,  University.. 

London,  England,  Guy's  Hos- 
pital Medical  School 

Madras,  India,  Modii;aI  Col- 
lege  

R.»me,  Italy,  Papal  Semi- 
nary  

Jaroslawl,  Russia,  Lyceum... 


2,000 

1.902 
1,800 

1,300 

1,200 

1,020 

1,000 


ftjO 

786 


20 
21 

28 

23 

li 

26 

27 

28 

29  i 

30 
31 


749 

32 

etV) 

•Si 

600 
567 
540 

35 

600 

ao 

489 

37 

480 
456 

88 

Sheffield,  England.  College. . .  450 

Paris,     Prance,    Oriental 

School 4:» 

Rome,  Italy, CoUog'^  of  Piopa- 

gauda -, 402 

Paris,     France,     Ecole    des 

Etudes  Sochiles :itK) 

Belfast.  Ireland,  C^ollege 5349 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Law 

School 330 

Stockholm,  owodon.  Modi*  al 

School 327 

Dobrerzin.  Huntrary.  Theo- 
logical and  Law  School 319 

Rome.  Itiily,  College  of  St, 

Thomas 296 

Kazan,    Russia,   Theological 

Academy 200 

DundiH?,  Scotland,  College 2/yi 

Preesburg,    Hungary,    Law 

Academy 243 

Eperies,    Hungary,    Law 

Academy 245 

Nnntes,    France,   Medical 

S4!hool 243 

St.  Petersburg,  Busbia,  T1uk>- 

logical  Academy 242 

Pemambuco,    Brazil,    Law 

Academy 2:37 

Oviedo,    Spain,    University 

(Jollege 234 

Gross  VfTirdcin,    Hungary,  ^^ 

Law  Academy **^ 

Moscow,  Russia,  Theok>gieal  ^^^ 

Academy 
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m.  Foreign  universities,  etc. ^arranged  according  to  nnmlxir  of  students — Cont'd. 

B.  COLLEGES,  INDEPENDENT   FACULTIES,  AND    SCHOOLS   FOR    ORIENTAL  LAN- 

GUAGES-Continued. 


Or- 
der, i 


Locality. 


30  ' 

40  ; 

41 

42  ' 
I 

43  ! 

44  < 

I 

45  I 

47  ' 

I 
4b  ' 

I 
49 

I 
60  , 

5,| 

6S  , 

I 

63  j 
I 

64  I 

65  I 

«>l 

I 
67 


681 


60  I 

I 

61  I 


Cork,  Ireland.  CoUeg«» 

Newfiastle,  England,  Medical 
School 

Maoerata,  Italy.  Law  School. 

London,  England,  Women's 
Medi<>al  ('oUege 

Kaschau,  Hungary,  Law 
AcAdemy 

Olmiitz,  Austria,  University 
College 

Kief,  Russia,  Theological 
Academy 

Nuuchatel,  Switzerland, 
Academy 

Ratisbtm,  Gennany,Theolog- 
ical  Lyceum 

Santiago,  Chile,  Institute  of 
Pedagogy 

Rome,  Italy,  Women's  Uni- 
versity   , 

Rouen,  France,  Medical 
School 

Florence,  Italy,  Women's 
University 

KiKTskemet,  Hungary,  Law 
Academy 

Freising,  Germany,  Theolog- 
ical Lyceum , 

Soi-ospatak,  Hungary,  Law 
Academy 

Fttnfkirchen,  Hungary,  Law 
Academy , 

Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Medi- 
cal School 

Vienna,  Austria,  Oriental 
Academy 

Dillingcn.  Germany,  Theo- 
l<.>gical  Lyceum 

Lami)eter,  Wales,  C>>lWe... 

EichstUtt,  Germany,  Theo- 
logical Lyceum 

Galway,  Iivlaud,  College 


Number  1 

of 
students. 

212  I 

210  I 
210 

200 

194 

191 

181 

178 

174 

162 

160 

157 

152 

151 

150 

148 

1 
140  I 

132  I 

I 
132  I 

I 
131  I 

i;*)  1 

I 

114  i 
110  > 


Or- 
der. 


Locality. 


;  Nnmlx«r 

I        of 
;  students. 


\ 


Paris,  Prance,  Superior  Nor- 
mal School 110 

Erlau,  Hungary,  Law  Acad- 
emy   '  KW 

Limogi^s,     France,    Medical  > 
Sc.h<K>l 108 

Nantes,  France,  Free  Facul-  i 
ties I  100 

Amiens,     France,     Medical  i 
School UK) 

Milan,  Italy,  Academy 97 

Passau,  Germany,  Theologi- 
cal Lyceum 97 

Rheims,   France,   Medical 
School ft2 

Naples,  Italy , Oriental  School .  91 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  His- 
torical Institute 88 

Montauban,    Franc*c,    Theo- 
logical Academy 85 

Nezln,  Russia,  Historical  In- 
stitute   Hi 

Bamberg,   Germany,  Theo- 
logical Lyceum  . 71 

Paris,    France,     Ecole    des 
Chartes 09 

Rome,  Italy,  College   of  St. 
Anselmo 08 

Braunsbt^rg,  Germany,  Theo- 
logical Lyceum 68 

Salzburg,  Austria,  Theologi- 
cal Lyceum 60 

M0.SCOW,  Russia,  Lazarov  In- 
stitute   53 

Budapest,    Hungary,   Theo- 
logiciil  Academy 44 

Vienna,  Austria.  Tht»ologioal 
Ac4wiemy 31 . 

Madrid,  Spain,  Law  and  Dip- 
lomatic S<^hool 31 

Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Theo- 
logical School 24 


C.    EXAMINING  UNIVERSITIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  INDIA. 


1  I  Madras  (candidates). 

2  !  Calcutta  ( Candida tA.»H) 
8  I  London  (candidates) 


7,4:» 

4 

7,210  1 

5 

5,000  1 

1 

0 

BomlMiy  ((•andid'ites)  .. 
Allahubad  (candiduteH) 
Lahore  (candidates ) 


3,374 
8,310 
2,803 


D.  POLYTECHNICAL  INSTITUTES. 


1  I 

3' 

4! 
5  ' 
6 

7  ' 

8  > 
9 

10 ; 
11 

12  ■ 

13  ' 

14  ' 

15 ; 

10  ^ 

17  1 
18 
19 
20 


Berlin.  Germany '  4,811 

Munich,  Germany 1  2,73S  i 

Vienna,  Austria :  2. 525  m 

Darmstadt,  Germany ,  1,H»K1  |! 

BudaiM*st,  Hungary l.TK)  |i 

Hanovtjr,  Germany l,72i»  m 

Riga,  Rus.sia 1,^(M 

Karlsruhe,  Germany l,(i35 

Zurich,  Swltz«*rland ■  1,511 

Drtwden.  (Germany 1  1,292 

Prague  (Bohemian),  Austria, i  1,291 

Stuttgart,  German  v 1  1.21W 

St. Petersburg.  Russia  (first ).  1  1, 100 

Moscow,  Russia l.OKtf 

Kharkof,  Rus.sia l.OOn 

St.  Petersburg,   Kunsia 

(second) 894 

Delft,  Netherlands 875  I, 

Kinf.Russia H46  i. 

SheflBeld,  England '  750  ji 

Lemberg,  Austria ;  725  |i 


Aix-la-(^hapelle,  Germany — 
Pans,  France  (,  Arts  and  Man- 

ufao4ures ) 

Prague  ((T<rman),  Au-stria... 
(■Hasg*)W,  Scotland              

714 

700 
618 
59B 

Milan,  Italv 

552 

St.  Petersburg.  Rust«iu  (third) 
BrunswH'k,  G<*rmaiiv 

5:)o 

5(0 

C4)penhagen,Donm:irk(al>out> 
Turin,  l*^Aly  .              

500 
497 

Paris, Fran<.-e(  Polytechnic)  .. 
London, England  (2  schools). . 
Lisbon,  Portugal           

472 

4(« 
462 

Warsaw,  Russia     

401 

Stockholm,  Sweden      

450 

Gititz,  Austria       

425 

BrUnn  ( (German ).  Austria 

Helsingf oi*s.  Ru.«isiJi  .  

St.   Petersburg,   Russia 
(fourth)              

4(0 

:f72 

300 

Op<jrto,  Portugal 

200 
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rV.  Foreign  uuiveraitieit,  etc,,an*anged  alphalHitically,  nth  ft. cult ics  afui  number 

of  student  a. 

1 .  Aberdeen ,  Scotia  lul:  University  of  Aberdoon .  905  students.    Philosophical,  tbeo- 

loicdcal,  law.  and  medical  faculties:  library. 

2.  AbcrystiriflK  Wffh's:  Part  of  University  CollegiM»f  Wales,  associate  colleges 

at  Cardiff  and  Eangor.  524  students. 

3.  Adelaide,  A  iintiwlin:  Uuivoi-sity  of  Adelaide.  494  students.     Observatory. 

4.  Agrani,  Croat  ut,  Hungary:  Kt'migl.  Universitat  A  gram.  908  students.    *Tbeo- 

logical.  law,  and  philosophical  fa(;ulties;  library. 

5.  A  hv-eH'Pi'orrnce,  Frana\  Universite  d' Aix,  77::?  students.     Law  and  philosoph- 

ical faculties;  library, 
fi.  AJgiera,  Ahjirla,  Afriea:  Academic   d' Alger.  786   .students.     Law.  metlieal. 
scientific,  and  phil«)sophical  faculties;  library,  observatory-. 

7.  Allahabufl.  India:  University  of  Allahabad.     Examining  board.  3. HI 0  candi- 

dates. 

8.  Amienf*,  Fi^nee:  Ecole  Pn-p.  do  Mt*de<nne.     Medical  school.  100  students. 

9.  Anusterdam,  Netherlundj<:  Universiteit  te  Amsterdam,  l.iW'3  students.     Liaw. 

me<lical.  scientific,  pliilosophical,  and  theological  faculties:  library  and  sev- 
eral institutes. 

10.  Aw.^terdamy  NetherJamh:  Free  University,   118  students.     Theologic:il,  law, 

and  philosoidiical  fiumlties. 

11.  *S7.  Andrewft,  Sa^tland:  University  of  St.  Andrews,  260  students.     St.  Salva- 

dt>r,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Mary's  College. 

12.  A:tgers,  France:  Universitt'*  Catholiiiue  de  L'Ouest,  287  students.     Law,  scit^n- 

tific,  theological,  and  philosophical  fjK^ulties;  library, 
in.  Angers,  France:  ficolo  Prep,  do  MedL»ciue.     Minlical  school. 

14.  AfiieuH,  Greece:  National  University,  :M>00  students.     Theological,  law,  med- 

ical, and  philosophical  faculties;  public  library. 

15.  Bangor,  Wale^:  Part  of  University  College  of  Wales.  325  students. 

16.  Bamberg,   Bavaria,   Oermnnn:   Konigl.    Bayerisches  Lyceiun,   71    students. 

Theological  and  philosophicral  fatalities. 

17.  /if/rc£7o/m,  ^^^^^///i;  Universidad  de  Barcelona,  1,8>^7  students.    Philosophical, 

law,  scientific,  medicjil.  and  i)hannaceutical  faculties;  library. 

18.  Basel,  Switzerland:  Universitat  Basel,  618  students.     Theological,  law,  ine<l- 

ical,  and  philosophi(*al  faculties;  public  library. 
10.  Belfast.  Ireland:  Queen's  College,  349  students. 

20.  Belgrade,  Serria:  Serpska  KralnevskaVelika  Skola,  403  students.     Philosopli- 

ical.  law,  and  technological  faculties:  library. 

21.  Bella  Horizonte,  Brazil:  Law  facultv.  formerly  in  Ouro  Preto. 

22.  Berlin,  I^'ttssia,  Oermanfp  Konigl.  ]fi-ie<lr.-Wilhelms- Universitat,  13,070  stu- 

dents. Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  facilities;  seminary  for 
oriental  languages,  and  11  other  seminaries,  library,  and  36  university  insti- 
tutes and  museums. 

23.  Berne,  Switzerland:  Universitat  Bom,  1.3 U  stud(nts.     Catholic  and  Protes.- 

timt  theologj",  law,  medical,  and  philosophic:il  faculties;  city  libraries. 

24.  Besaneon,  France:  Universite  de  Be.sanyon,  ;C95  students.     Scientific,  i^hilo- 

sophical,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

25.  Birmingham,  England:  Birmingham   University,   907   students.     Arts   and 

science,  medical  and  commercial  faculties:  library. 

26.  Bologna.  Italy:  Regia  Universita  di  Bologna.  1, -109  students.     Philosophical. 

scientific,  law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties:  veteriniiry  and  engi- 
neers* stjhools;  library. 
S7.  Bombay y  India:  University  of  Bom}>ay.     Examining  board.  3.374  candidittes; 
live  prei>aratory  colleges. 

28.  Bonn.  Prussia,  (rermany:  RheinischoFriedr.-Wilhelms-Universitiit.  2.557  stu- 

dents. Protestant  and  C:itholic  thoological ,  la  w ,  medical .  and  philosophical 
fjiculties:  library  and  many  institutes. 

29.  Bonh'an.r.   France:   Facultes  de  Bordeaux,   '^,042  students.     Liiw,  medical, 

scientific,  and  philosoi»hical  faculties;  library. 

30.  Braunshrrg,   Prussia,   (fermany:   K()nigl.  Lyceum  Ilosijuium,    Cy^   students. 

Tlieological  and  philosopln'cal  faculties:  library. 

31.  Btrslau,   Prussia,   Germany:   K«>nigl.    Universitat  Breslau.    1,813   students. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  tlie«jlugical,  law,  medical,  and  i)hil<>.sopbical  facul- 
ties; library. 

32.  Bristol.  England:   University  College,  5o7   students  (204  women).     Colli-ge 

faculty  and  medical  school:  library 
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83.  Brussels y  Belgium:  Universite  libre  de  Bruxelles,  1,060  students.  Philosopli- 
ical.  law,  Bcientific,  medical,  and  x^armaceatical  facnities;  also  polytech- 
nical  school ;  library. 

S4.  Brussels,  Belgium:  School  of  political  and  social  sciences. 

85.  Bucharest,  Roumania:  Universitatea  din  Bncuresti,  4,314  stndont.:..  Scien- 
tific, philosophical,  law,  medical,  and  theological  facnlties;  library, 

36.  Budapest,  Hungary:  Kiralyi  Magyar  Tndom4ny-£gyetnm,  5,W0  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

37.  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Argentina:  Universidad  Nacional,  2,665  stud^its.     Law,  med- 

ical, and  gener^  faculties. 

3.^.  Cadiz,  Spain:  Facultadde  Medicina  (belonging  to  Seville).  Medical  faculty; 
library. 

89.  Ca^n,  France:  University  de  Caen,  6^6  students.  Law,  scientific,  and  philo- 
sophical faculties;  library. 

40.  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  Italy:  Begia  Universita  di  Cagliari,  243  students.    Law, 

meilical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library, 

41.  Cairo,  Egypt:  Azhar  University,  about  10,003  students  and  hearers. 

42.  Calcutta,  India:  University  of  Calcutta,  7,210  candidates,  of  whom   3,475 

passed.    FiTaTniuing  boai^  library. 

43.  Cambridge,  England:  University  of  Cambridge,  2,985  studeuts.    Schools  of 

theology,  law,  oriental,  classical,  and  modem  philology,  music,  moral 
science,  history  and  archaeology,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, biology,  geology,  and  medicine;  librarj'. 

44.  Cavivrinjo^  Italy:  Libera  Universiti  degli  Studi  di  Camerino.  304  students. 

Law,  medical,  and  i^harmaceutical  faculties,  and  veterinary  school:  com- 
munal library. 

45.  Cape  Town ,  South  Africa:  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

46.  Cardiff,  Wales:  Part  of  University  of  Wales,  603  students,    Plulcsophical  and 

scientific  faculties  and  department  of  engineering;  librar>-. 

47.  Cat  an  ia.  Sicily,  Italy:  Regia  Universitlt  degli  Studi  di  Catania.  1 ,027  students. 

Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

48.  Ch rist ian ia ,  Norway:  Kongelige  Frederiks  Universitet ,  1 .400  students.     Theo- 

logical, law,  medical,  philo!<»phical.  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

49.  Clermont-Ferrand,  France:  Universite  de  Clermont,  3S1  students.     Scientific 

ami  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

50.  Coimbra,  Portugal:  Universidade  de  Ooimbra,  1,684  students.     Theological, 

law,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

51.  Cologne,  Prussia.  Germany:  Mxmicipal  Commercial  University,  749  students. 
Copen  h  agen ,     ( See  K  j  abenhnvn. ) 

52.  Cordoba,  Argentina:  Universidad  Nacional.     Law,  scientific,  and  medical 

faculties;  observatory. 

53.  Cork,  Ireland:  Queen's  College,  212  students. 
Cracotc,     (See  Krakow.) 

54.  Czemowitz,  Bukowina,  Austria:  K,  k,  Fraaz^oeephs-Universitat,  543  stu- 

dents.   Theological,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

55.  Debreczin,  Hungary:  Evangdical  Reformed  University,  319  students.     Law, 

theological,  and  philosophical  faculties. 

56.  Dijon,  lYance:  Facultes  de  Dijon,  649  students.    Law,  scientific,  and  philo- 

sophical faculties;  library. 

57.  Dill  in  gen,  Ba^xiria,  Oertnany:  Theological  Lyceum,  129  students. 

58.  Dorpat  (jurjew),  Russia:  Imperial  University,  1,790  students.    Law,  theo- 

logical, medical,  and  x^hilosophical  faculties. 

59.  Dnhlin ,  Ireland:  University  of  Dublin.  1 ,047  students. 

60.  Dublin,  Ireland:  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  about  600  candidates.     Exam- 

ining board. 
01.   Dundee,  Scotland:  University  College,  253  students. 

62.  Durham,  England:  Durham  University,  200  students.    To  this  university 

belong  the  Codrington  College,  on  the  island  of  Barbados,  and  the  Fonrah 
Bay  College,  in  Sierra  Leone;  also  the  College  of  Science,  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  1,500  students. 

63.  Edinburgh,  Scotland:  University  of  Edinburgh,  2,920  students.     Philosoph- 

ical, theological,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  lib«ay, 

64.  Edinburgh,  Scotland:  School  of  Medicine,  1,200  students. 

^05.  Eieh>itdtt,  Bavaria,  Germany:  Bishofliches  Lyceum,  114  students.     Theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  faculties. 
60.  Epcvies,  Hungary:  Evaugelische  Bechtsakademie,  245  students.    Law  school. 
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07.  Erlangen, BficarttiArtrDKuuf:  K.  Biiycriscbo  FritHlr.-Alexandor-UniverBitat, 
l,00t  Btntlents.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties; 
library. 

68.  Erlau,llangart/:  ErzbisclioflicheRechtsakademie,  lOS.stndents.    LawschooL 

69.  Fcrrara,  Italy:  Libera  Univerhiita  di  Ferrara,  12.S  students.     Law,  scientific, 

and  medical  facnlties;  library. 

70.  Florence.  Itali/:  R.  Instifciito  di  Stiidi  Sni)oriori  Practici  e  di  Perfezionamento, 

')\)'2  students.     Philosophicial,  scientific,  me<lical,  and  pharmaceutical  factd- 
ties:  library. 

71.  Florence,  Itttly:  R.  Instituto  di  Magistero  Femminilo.  toS  stndents.    Woman's 

nniversity. 

72.  Frankfort,  Pniiisi<i,  Germant/:  Coniinervial  and  Social  Science  Academy. 

73.  Freiburg,  Baden,  (Germany:  Badische  Albert-Ludwigs-Universitat,  1,861  stu- 

dents.   Law,  theological,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

74.  Freiburg,  Switzerland:  Katholische  Universitiit,  420  studeutti.     Theological, 

law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
7.").  Freisingy   Bacaria,  Oermany:  Konigl.  Bayerisches  Lyceum,  150  students. 
Theological  and  philosophical  faculties. 

76.  Fi'infkirehen,  Hungary:  Bischuliiche  Rechtsakailemie.     Law  school,  140  stu- 

dents. 

77.  Gal  way,  Ireland:  Queen's  College,  110  students. 

78.  Geneva,  Sicitzerland:  Universitede  Geneve,  1,247  students.  Tlieological,law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  fat^ulties;  five  libraries. 

79.  Genoa,  Italy:  R.  Universitii  degli  Studidi  Genoa,  1  ,y2."»  students.    Law,  med- 

ical, scientific,  and  philosophical  facu.ties,  and  schools  of  engineering  and 
pharmaceutics:  library. 

80.  Ghent,  Belgium:  Universite  de  Gaud,  8;)4  students.     Philosophical,  law,  sci- 

entific, and  medical  fatalities;  libniry. 

81.  G lessen,  Jlessia,  Germany:  Hessische  Ludwigs  Universitat,  1.016  students. 

Theological,  hiw,  medical,  and  philc'sophical  faculties:  library. 

82.  Glasgoir,  Scotland:  University  of  Glasgow,  2,059  students  (360  women). 

83.  Gottenhorg,  Sweden:  Giiteborgs  H^gskola,  1.110  hearers. 

84.  Gottingen,  iVv/;<«/V/,  (icrmany:   Georg- Angus ts-Universi tat,  1,456  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

85.  Granada,  A^pain:  Uuiversidad  de  Granada.    Philosophical,  law,  scientific, 

mcilical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties:  library. 
80.  Gratz,  Styria,  Austria:    K.  k.  Karl-Franzens  Uniyersitiit.  1,760   stiidcnts. 
Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  fat'ulties;  library. 

87.  GreifHwald,  Prussia,  Germany:  Universitiit,  846  students.     Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

88.  Grenoble,  France:  Universite  de  Grenoble,  087  students.     Law,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  fju-ulties;  library. 

89.  Groningen,  Xetherlands:    liijks   Universiteit  te   Groningen,  420  students. 

Th«»ological.  law,  medical,  scientifi<',  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

90.  Grosswardi  in,  Hungary:  Jogakademia.  222  students.     Law  school. 

91.  Habana,  Cuba:   Uuiversidad  do  la  Habana,  038  students.     Philosophical, 

s(!ientific.  medical,  and  law  faculties:  library. 

92.  Halifa.v,  Nova  Scotia,   Canada:    Dalhousio    College  and  University,   345 

students. 

93.  Halle,  Prussia,  Germany:  Friedr.-Univf  rsitiit  Halle- Wittenberg,  1,961  stu- 

dents.   Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosox)hical  faculties;  librar>'. 

94.  Heidelberg,  Baden,  Germany:  Ruprecht-Karls-Universitiit,   1,823  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  i^hilosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

95.  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Bussia:  Kejersliga  Alexanders  Universitet  i  Finland, 

2.550  students.     Theological,  law,  uiedical,  and  philosophical  faculties; 
public  library. 
90.  Innspruck,  Tyrol,  Austria:  K.  k.  Leopold-Franzens  Universitat.  1,001  stu- 
dents.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  i)hilosophical  fticultit^s:  library. 

97.  Jaroshiu'l  (or  Yaroslavl),  Russia:  Demidov.skij  juridiceskij  Licej,  456  stu- 

dents.    Law  school. 

98.  dassy,  Ronmttnia:  Universitatea  din  Jasi,  782  students.     Law,  philosophical, 

scientific,  and  medical  faculties:  library. 

99.  Jena,  Thuringia,  (hrmany:  Siiclisische  (Tesammt-Universitat,  818  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
100.  Jerusalem,  Pi  destine:  ficole  Praticiued'fitudeBibliques.    Theological  school  | 
24  students. 
Jurjew.     (See  Dorjiat.) 
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101.  Kazan,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Kazauskij  Universitet,  873  students.    Philo- 

sophical, scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

102.  Kazan,  Russia:  Theological  academy,  260  students. 

103.  Kaschau,  Hungary:  Rechts-Akademie,  194  students.    Law  school. 

104.  Kecskemet,  Hungary:  Rechts-Akademie,  151  students.    Law  school. 

105.  Kharkof,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Charkowskij  Universitet,  1,384  students. 

Philosophical,  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

106.  Kiel,  Prussia,  Qcnnany:  K.  Christian- Albrechts-Universitat,  1.179  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

107.  Kief,  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Universitet,  2,641  students.    Medical,  law,  and 

philosophical  faculties;  institutes  and  library. 

108.  Kief,  Rioisia:  Theological  academy,  181  students. 

109.  Kinaston,  Ontario,  Canada:  University  of  Queen's  College,  672  students. 

Theological,  arts,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  museum. 

110.  Kjobenhavn  (Copenhagen)  Denmark:  Kjobenhavns  Universitet,  about  2,000 

students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties 
and  polytechnic  institute;  library. 

111.  Klausenburg, Siebenburgen ,  Hungary:  K. k.  Klausenburger  Universitat,  1 ,592 

students.    Law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

112.  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  Germany:  K.  Albertus  Universitat,  968  students.     The- 

ological, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;   royal  and  university 
library. 
1113.  Krakow,  Galicia,  Austria:  Jagellonische  Universitat,  1,711  students.     Theo- 
logical, law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

114.  Kyoto,  Japan:  Imperial  University,  498  students.    Law,  medical,  and  scien- 

tific faculties. 

115.  Lahore,  India:   The  Punjab  University,  2,803  candidates,  of  whom  1.398 

passed.    Oriental  languages,  arts,  law,  medicine,  science,  and  engineering 
de]>artments. 

116.  Lampeter,  Wales:  St.  David's  College,  130  students. 

117.  Lausanne,  Switzerland:  University  de  Lausanne,  721  students.    Theological, 

law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties. 

118.  Leeds  (see  Manchester),  England:  Yorkshire  College,  1,134  students. 

119.  Leipzig,  Saxony,  Oei-many:  Universitat,  4,220  students.     Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

120.  Leyden,  Netherlands:  Rijks-Universiteit,  1.027  students.     Medical,  scientific, 

philosophical,  theological,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

121 .  Lemberg,  Galicia,  Austria:  K.  k.  ^ranzen's  Universitat  in  Lemberg,  1 ,628  stu- 

dents.   Theological,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
Liege.     (See  Liittich.) 

122.  Lille,  Franee:  Facultes  de  Lille,  1.136  students.     Law,  medical,  scientific, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

123.  Lille,  Finance:  Facultes  Libres,  550  students.     Theological,    law,   medical, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

124.  Lima,  Peru:  Univeraidad  Mayor  de  San  Marcos.     Theological,  law, medical, 

and  philosophical  faculties. 

125.  Limoges,  Franee:  ;6cole  de  M^decine  et  de  Pharmacie,  108  students.    Med- 

ical and  x>harmacontical  courses. 

126.  Lisbon,  Portugal:  Cnrso  Superior  de  Letteras.  Ill  students. 

127.  Lisbon,  Portugal:  Ecola  Medico  Cirurgica.     Medical  college. 

128.  Liverpool  (see  Manchester),  England:  University  College,  700  students. 

129.  London,  England:  University  of  London,  about  5,000  candidates.     Examin- 

ing board;  library. 

To  the  university  belong: 

( 1 )  University  College,  with  philosophical,  law,  scientific,  and  medical  facul- 

ties; library;  al)Out  h020  students. 

(2)  King's  College,  with  theological,  philosophical,  and  medical  faculties; 

library;  1 ,300  students. 
('])  School  of  Modem  Oriental  Languages. 

(4)  Ten  other  colleges  with  614  students. 

(5)  Eleven  medical  schools  connected  with  hospitals;  about  4,000  students. 
l;30.  Louvain,  Belgium:  Universite  Catholique  de  Lou  vain,  1,961  students.   Theo- 
logical, law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

131.  Louvain,  Belgium:  Philosophical  School  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

132.  Lund,  Swedoi:  Kongl.  Universitet  i  Lund,  693  students.    Theological,  law, 

medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
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133.  Ltdtich  (or  Liege),  Belgium:  University  de  Liege,  1,044  Ftndents.     Philo- 

sophical, law,  scientific,  and  medical  facnlties;  library. 

134.  Lyon,  France:  Faculty  Cathohqiies,  about  tH>0  students.     Theological ^  la-w, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties. 
1J35.  Lyon^  Finnce:  Universite  de  Lyon,  2,603  students.     Law,  medical,  sci^itific, 

and  philosophical  faculties;  two  libraries. 
130.  Maceratcu  Italy:  Regia  Universita  di  Macerata,  210  students.     Law  faculty. 

137.  Madras,  Lidia:  University  of  Madras,  about  7,420  candidates.    Rsaminins 

board. 

138.  Madras,  Lidia:  Medical  college,  489  students. 

IJW).  Madrid,  Spain:  Universidad  Central  de  £.spafia.  5,118  students.     Philosoph- 
ical, law,  scientific,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties:  libraries. 

140.  Manclwatei',  Livvi'ixx>l,  and  Leeds,  JSngland:  Victoria  University,  about  3.000 

students.    Tliis  institution  consists  of: 
(1)  Owens  College,  Manchester,  1,105  students. 
(3)  University  College,  Liverpool,  about  700  students. 
(3)  Yorkshire  Cullcge.  Leeds,  1,134  fetudents. 

141.  Majiila,  Philippine  Jslands:  Real  y  Pontificia  Universidad  de  Santo  TomAs 

de  Manila.  1,144  students.    Theological,  law,  medical,  and  pharmaceutical 
faculties;  library. 

142.  Marburg,  Hesse,  Germany:  Universitiit  Marburg,  1,428  students.     Theoli.^j<- 

ical,  law,  medical,  i>hilosophical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

143.  Marseille,  France:  Belongs  to  Facultes  d*Aix,  200  students.     Sc^ientific,  med- 

ieval, and  law  faculties:  library. 

144.  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Anstralia:  University  of  Melbourne,  047  students. 

145.  Mi'ssiJia.  Italy:  Regia  University degli  Studidi  Messina,  626  students.     Law, 

medical,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  pharmaceutic^  faculties;  library. 

146.  Mexico,  Mexico:  In.stituto  Medico  Nacional.    Medical  faculty. 

147.  Milan,  Italy:  Arademia  Scientifico-litteraria,  97  students.    Scientific  school. 

148.  Modcna,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Modena,  711  students.     Law« 

medical,  scientific,  and  pharmaceutical  faculties:  library. 

149.  Montanban,  France:  Belongs  to  Facultes  de  Toulouse,  85  students.     Law, 

medical,  scientific,  and  i>hilosophical  faculties:  library. 

150.  Montevideo,  Uruguay:  University,  183  students.     Medical,  law,  and  mathe- 

matical faculties:  library. 

151.  Montpellier,  France:  Facultes  de  Montpellier.  1 ,002  students.     Law,  medical, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties:  library. 

152.  Montretil,  Canada:  McGill  College  and  University,  1.111  studentK 

153.  Montreal,  Canada:  Succursale  de  L'Universit6  Liival  de  Quebeck.  005  stu- 

dents.   Theological,  medical,  and  law  fatalities. 
15*4.  Moscow,  Russia:  Imperatorskij    Moskowskij    Universitet,  4,691    students. 
Philosophical,  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

155.  Moscow,  Russia:  Duchovnaja  Akademija,  218  students.    Theological  faculty: 

library. 

156.  Moscow,  Russia:  Lazarev  Institute  for  oriental  languages:  59  student^. 

157.  Mu n ich ,  Ua varia , Gernia ny:  K .  Bayerischo  Ludwig-Maximilians-Universi t'<\ t . 

4,705  students.      Theological,  law,  medical,  and   philosophical  faculties: 
library. 

158.  Munster,  Prussia,  Germany:  K.  Preusaische  Universitiit.  907 students.    Theo- 

logical and  philosophical  factdtios;  library. 
150.  Navcy,  France:  University  Nancy,  1,130  students.    Law,  medical,  scientific, 
and  philosophical  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

100.  Nantes,  France:  ficole  de  Medecinede  Nante:?,  243  students. 

101.  Xantcs,  France:  Ecole  Libre  de  Droit.  100  students. 

162.  Naples,  Italy:  Regia  Universitfl  degli  Studi  diNapoli.  5. tOJ.studciit?!.     Philo- 

sophical, law,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  medical  faculties,  and  pharma- 
ceutical schcK>l;  librarj-. 

163.  Ncuchatel,  Switzerland:  Academie  de  Nenchfitel,  178  students.     Philosoph- 

ical, sctientific,  theological,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

164.  Newcastle,  England:  The  colleges  belong  to  Durham  Universily. 

(1)  College  of  Medicine,  210  students. 

(2)  Durham  College  of  Science.  1,650  students. 

165.  Ne^o  Zealand:  University,  consisting  of  four  colleges,  1.287  students. 

166.  Nezin,  Russia:  Historical  and  Philological  In.«^titiite,  81  students. 

167.  Nottingham,  England:  University  College,  1,IK)3  students.    Philology,  law, 

and  scientific  faculties,  and  school  of  engineering;  free  iiul)li('  librarie>:. 
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168.  Odessa,  Ru»ia:  Noworossijskij  Universitet,  1,116  Btadents.    Philosophical, 

scientific,  and  law  faculties;  library. 

169.  Olmutz^  Moravia^  Austria:  Theologische  Facultat,  191  studenta. 

170.  OviedOy  Spain:  Umversidad  Literaria.  234  stndents.    Law  facolty;  library. 

171.  Oxford,  England:  University,  8,481  students.     Theological,  law,  medical, 

scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties;  Bodleian  library. 

170.  Padmi,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Stndi  di  Padua,  1,400  studenta.  Law, 
medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of  engineering 
and  pharmacy:  library. 

17:J.  P(tlermo,  Siciljf,  Italy:  Begia  University 'degli  Studi  di  Palermo,!, 400  stu- 
dents. Law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of 
engineering  and  pharmacy;  library. 

174.  J^aris,  France:  (1)  University  de  Paris,  13,171  students.  Protestant  theo- 
logical, law,  medical,  scientific,  and  philosophical  faculties,  and  schools  of 
engineering  and  pharmacy;  libraries. 

17.").  Paris,  Franc:  (2)  Facultes  libres,  704  students.  Law  and  philosophical 
faculties;  library. 

176.  Paris,  France:  (3)  Coll6ge  de  France. 

177.  Port*,  France:  (4)  ifecole  Libre  des  Sciences  PolitiqucB,  600  students. 

178.  Paris,  France:  (5)  ficole  Pratique  des  Hautes  fitndesala  Sorbonne.  383  stu- 

dents.   Philosophical  and  theological  faculties;  library. 

179.  Paris,  France:  (6)  ficole  Nationale  des  Beaux-arts,  2,000  students. 

180.  Paris,  France:  (7)  £colo  Nationale  de  Chartes,  69  students. 

181.  Paris,  Fianrr:  (8)  ficole  du  Lonvre. 

182.  Paris,  France:  (9)  £cole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  and  other  si)ecial 

schools,  430  students. 

183.  Paris,  Fmnce:  (10)  fecole  Russe  des  Hautes  fetudes  Sociales,  380  students. 
1H4.  Pari.^,  France:  (11)  ficole  Normale  Sup^rieure.  110  students. 

IS.").  Parma,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Panaa,  621  students.  Law, 
medical,  and  scientific  faculties,  and  veterinary  and  pharmaceutical  schools. 

l.SG.  Passnu^  Bavaria,  Germany:  Theological  Lyceum,  97  students. 

187.  Paria,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  de^i  Studi,  1,.S85  students.  Law,  medical, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  facultios:  pharmaceutical" school  and  library. 

1S8.  Pcrnamhuco,  Brazil:  Faculdade  de  dii-eito.  237  students.     Law  faculty. 

189.  Perugia,  Italy:  University  Libera  degli  Studi  di  Perugia,  298  students.     Law 

and  medical  faculties,  and  pharmaceutical  and  veterinary  schools;  library. 

190.  Pisa.  Italy:  Regia  Universitti  degli  Studi  di  Pisa,  1 ,074  students.    Law,  philo- 

sophical, medical,  and  scientific  faculties,  and  engineering,  pharmaceutical, 
veterinary,  and  agricultural  schools;  library. 

191.  Poitiers,  France:  University  de  Poitiers,  738  students.     Law,  scientific,  and 

philosophical  faculties:  libraries. 

193.  Prague,  Bohemia,  Anstria:  K.  k.  Deutsche  Carl-Fenlinands  Universitat, 
1,234  students.  Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties; 
librarj'. 

193.  Prague.  Bohemia ,  Austria:  C.  k.  cesk  Universitet  Kiirlo-Ferdinandovij,  3,459 
'    students.     Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

191.  Pi'cssbnrg,  Hungary:  Jogakademia,  246  students.  Law  and  philosophical 
faculties;  library. 

19.").  Quebec,  Canada:  University*  Laval,  358  students.  ThtK>logical,  law,  medical, 
and  arts  faculties;  library  and  museum. 

19f5.   Ratislx>n,  Bavaria,  Germany:  Theological  Lyceum.  174  studf^nts. 

197.  R'^gcnsburg.  Bavaria,  Germany:  Lyceum,  182  students.  Theological  and 
philosophical  faculties. 

19^.  Rennes,  France:  Universite  de  Ronnos.  1.143  students.  Law,  scientific,  and 
pliilosophical  faculties;  library. 

109.   Rhrims.  Fnnicr:  tlc.ole  Pr6p.  de  Medecino,  92  students.     Medical  school. 

20t).  Ri>nu\  If  illy:  Roipa  Universitfi  degli  Studi  di  Roma,  2,348  students.  Philo- 
sophical, scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  engineering  and  phanua- 
coutical  8ch(X>ls:  library. 

201.  Jinnn\  Italy:  A  number  of  colleges  supported  by  the  church,  with  1,065  stu- 
dents; also  a  woman's  university  with  160  students. 

20-3.  Rome,  Italy:  Pontificia  Universitas  Gregoriana  in  CoUegio  Romano,  1.026 
students.    Tlioological,  law,  and  philosophical  faculties. 

203.  Rostock,  Mecklenburg,  Germany:  Qrossherzogliche  UniversitAt,  588  students. 
Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 
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204.  RoHcn,  France:  fcole  Prep,  de  M<.'(l(»cinc.     Medical  school,  157  students. 

205.  St.  Petersburg,  Jiiatfiia:  Imi>erator8kij   Univeraitet,  3,775  students.      Philo- 

sophical, scientific,  law.  and  oriental  lanp^uages  faculties:  library. 

206.  St,  Petersburg,  Russia:    Imx)erat<^rskij  Vojenno-Medicineskaja  Akadexnija, 

750  students.    Medical  faculty;  library. 

207.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Duohovnaja  Akademija.     Theological  faculty,  343 

students;  also  a  sch<X)l  of  military  law. 

208.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Law  Academy,  3.'iO  students,  and  several  other  special 

schools. 

209.  *S7.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Hist.  Philological  Institute,  88  students. 

210.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Higher  Courses  for  Women,  1,(K)0  students. 

211.  Salamanca,  SjHiin:  Universidad  de  Salamanca,  1.200  students.    Philosoph- 

ical and  law  faculties;  library. 

212.  Salzburg,  Austria:  Theologiscne  Fakultat,  60  students. 

213.  Santiago,  Chile:  University  with  4  faculties  and  1,000  students:  also  Insti- 

tute of  Pedagogy,  162  students. 

214.  Santiago,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Santiago.     Law,  medical,  and  pliarmacen- 

tical  faculties;  library. 

215.  Saragassa.  Spain:  Universidad  de  Zaragoza,  906  students.    Philosophical, 

law,  medical,  and  scientific  faculties;  provincial  library. 

216.  Sarospatak,  Hungary:  Theologische  und  Rechtsschule,  148  students. 

217.  Sassari,  Italy:  Regia  Universita  degU  Studi  di  Sassari,  160  students.     Law, 

medical,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

218.  Seville,  Sjxtin:  Universidad  de  Sovilla.     Philosophical,  law,  and  scientific 

faculties:  library. 

219.  Sheffield,  En ghtna:  University  College  (belongs  to  Oxford  University),  450 

students;  also  a  medical  school. 

220.  Siena,  Italy:  Regia  University  degli  Studi  di  Siena,  228  students.    Law  and 

medical  faculties  and  pharmaceutical  school;  library. 

221.  Sophia,  Bulgaria:  Visse  Udiliste  v  Sotija,  495  students. 

222.  Stockholm,  Stcedcn:  Stockholms  Hogs  Kola,  337  students. 

223.  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Medical  Institute,  327  students. 

224.  Strassburg,  Alsace,  Germany:  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Universitiit,  1,250  students. 

Theological,  law,  medical,  philosoiihical.  and  scientific  faculties;  provincial 
li})rary. 

225.  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia:  University  of  Sydney,  657  students. 
220.  Tokyo,  Japan:  Teikoku,  Daigaku,  3,213  students.     Law,  medical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  scientific  faculties,  agriculturo  and  school  of  engineering;  library. 

227.  Tomsk,  SilK'ria:  Imx)erator8kij  Tomkij  Universitet,  540  students.    Theolog- 

ical and  medical  fac^ulties:  library. 

228.  T'oron  to,  Canada:  University  of  Toronto,  1 ,322  student-s.     Philosophical ,  law, 

and  medical  faculties:  library. 

229.  Toronto,  Canada:   Vict<jria  University,  250  students.    Arts  and  theology; 

library. 

230.  Toronto,  Canada:  Three  medical  schools:  355  students. 

231.  Toulouse,  France:  L^niversite  de  Toulouse,  1 ,955  students.     Law,  philosoph- 

ical, scientific,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

232.  Toulouse.  France:  Institut  Catholique,  100  students.     The()lo.u:ical  and  philo- 

sophical faculties;  library. 

233.  Tours,  France:  Ecole  Prep,  de  Mede<*ine,  103  students.     Me<lical  school. 

234.  Tidiingen,  Wurttemberg,  Germany:  K.  Ei)erhard  Karls  Universitiit,  1,524  stu- 

dents.   Theological,  law,  medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties; 
library. 

235.  Turin.  Italy:  Re^ria  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Torino,  2,700  students.     Law, 

medical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  faculties  and  pharmaceutical  school; 
library. 
230.   L^p,s(//a*,  iS'//vr7r'/i;  Kongl.  Universitet  i  Upsala.  1,388  students.     Theological, 
law.  medical,  and  i)hilosophical  facilities;  library. 

237.  Urbino.  Italy:  Lil>era  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Urbino,  161  students.     Law 

and    mathematical    faculties  and    pharmaceutical    and  surgical  schools; 
librarv. 

238.  Utrecht,  Netherlands:  Rijks  Universit-it  te  Utrecht,  1.003  student^.     Philo- 

sophical, medical,  theological,  law,  and  scientific  faculties;  library. 

239.  Valencia.  Spain:  Universidad  do  Valencia,  1,728  students.    Law,  soitntific, 

and  medical  faculties:  library. 

240.  Valladolid,  Spain:  Universidad  de  Valladolid.    Law  and  medical  faculties; 

library. 
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241.  Vienna^  Austria:   K.   k.   Universitat,   6,009    Htudeutn.     Law.    theological, 

medical,  and  philosophicral    faculties;    library  and  numerons  nniversity 
institutes. 

242.  Vietnm,  AusMa:  Protestantische  Theologische  Faknlt&t.  31  students. 

243.  Vienna,  Austria:  Lehranstalt  fiir  orientausche  Sprachen,  182  students. 

244.  Vienna,  Anstria:  Consular  Academy,  88  students. 

245.  Warsaw,  Polandy  Russia:  Imperatorskij  Warschawskij   Universitet,   1,122 

students.    Philosophical,  scientific,  law,  and  medical  faculties;  library. 

240.  Wurzhurg,  Bavaria y  Germany:  K.  Julius-Maximilians  Universitftt,  1,254  stu- 
dents.   Theological,  law,  medical,  and  philosophical  faculties;  library. 

247.  Zurich,  Switzerland:  Schweizerische  Hocnschule,  924  students.  Theological, 
law.  inedi(*al,  and  philosophical  faculties;  cantonal  and  city  libraries. 

V.  Foreign  universities^  arranged  according  to  amntries, 

Argentina:  Cordoba,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Au.stralia:  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney. 

Austria:  Czemowitz,  Gratz,  Innspruck,  Krakow,  Lemberg,  (^Imtitz,  Prague  (Gk>r- 
man),  Prague  (Bohemian),  S^burg,  Vienna. 

Belgium:  Brussels,  Ghent.  Liege,  Louvain. 

Bolivia:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  **  Minerva.'*) 

Brazil:  Bello  Horizon te.  Pemambuco. 

Bulgaria:  Sophia. 

Canada:  Halifax,  Kingston.  Montreal,  Quebec.  Toronto. 

Cape  Colon tj:  Capo  Town. 

Chile:  Santmgo. 

China:  (College  of  Foreign  Knowledge.) 

Colombia  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  *'  Minerva.'*) 

Corea:  (None.) 

Costa  Rica:  (None.) 

Cuba:  Habana. 

Denmark:  Copenhagen. 

Ecuador:  Quito. 

Egypt:  Cairo. 

England:  (See  also  Ireland,  Scotland,  aiul  Wales,  below.)  Birmingham.  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Not- 
tingham, Oxford,  Sheffield. 

France:  Aix,  Algiers.  Angers,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Caen.  Clermont,  Dijon.  Gre- 
noble, Lille,  Limoges,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Montauban,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nan- 
tes, Piuis,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse,  and  four  separate  medical  schools. 

Germany:  Bamberg,  Berlin.  Bonn,  Braunsberg,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Dillingen. 
Eichstiitt,  Erlangen,  Frankfort,  Freihurg.  Freising,  Giessen.  Qi>ttingen,  Greifs- 
wald,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena.  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig.  Marburg,  Munich, 
Mlinster.  Ratisbon.  Rostock.  Strassburg,  Tubingen,  Wtirzburg. 

Greece:  Athens. 

Guatemala:  (None.) 

Haiti:  (None.) 

Hawaii:  (None.) 

Honduras:  (None. ) 

Hungary:  Agraiu.  Budapest,  Debreozin,  Eperies.  Erlau,  Fiinfkirchen,  (rrosswar- 
dein,  Kaschaii.  K(»rskemet.  Kluusenburg.  Pressburg,  Sarospatak. 

India:  Allahabad.  Bombay.  Calcutta.  Lahore,  Madras. 

Inland:  Belfast.  Cork.  Dublin.  Galway. 

Itftly:  Bologna,  Cagliari.Camerino,  Catania,  Ferrara.  Florentre,  Genoa,  Macerata, 
Messina,  Slodeua.  Nai)l«'s.  Padua,  Palenno.  Parma.  Pavia.  Perugia.  Pisa,  Rome, 
Sassari.  Siena.  Turin,  Urbino.  and  several  colleges. 

Japan:  Kyoto,  Tokyo. 

Mi'.vivo:  (S<'h(H)ls  of  law.  medicine,  engineering,  etc. ) 

Minitonyro:  (Theological  seminary,  not  mentioned  in  "  Minerva.") 

Morovrtt:  (None) 

Xvthi  rl(tnd.s:  Amsterdam.  Groningen,  Leyden.  Utre<'ht. 

Xew  ZcaUtnd:  One  university. 

Xiraragua:  (None.) 

Xonray:  Christiania. 

(Jrangc  Free  Staff:  (None,  i 
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Paraguai/:  (National  college,  not  mentioned  in  **  Minei-va.") 

Pentifi:  (Several  c*ollo«:e8,  not  nientiomnl  in  "  Minerva.") 

Pnut:  Lima. 

PalvHtine:  Jerusalem. 

Philippine  Inlands:  Manila. 

Portu{j(tl:  Coimhra. 

Ron  mania:  Bucharest,  Jassy. 

Rnnnia:  Eliarkof,  Dorpat,  Helsingfors,  Yaroslavl,  Kazan,  Kief,  Moscow,  Nezin, 

Odessa,  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw. 
Salvador:  (One  university,  not  inent  oned  in  **  Minerva.") 
Santo  Domingo:  (None.) 

Scoihfnd:  A]x»rdeen,  St.  Andrews.  Dundei*,  Edinburgh,  (xlasgow. 
Srrvia:  Belgrade. 
Siam:  (None.) 
SilKTift:  Tomsk. 

South  African  Republic:  (None.) 
S2)ain:  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  (rranada.  Madrid,  Oviedo.  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Siunv> 

gossa,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid. 
Snu'den:  Gottenborg,  Lund,  Stockholm,  Upsjila. 

Sicitzerland:  Basel,  Berne,  Freiburg.  <>t?neva,  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Zurich. 
Turkey:  (Several  colleges  not  mentioned  in  *'  Minerva.") 
I  ^ruguay:  Montevideo. 

Venezuela:  (Universities  not  mentioned  in  *  Minerva.") 
ll'a/r.s:  Al)ery6twith,  Bangor,  Cardiff,  Lami)eter. 

VI.   Technological  Kchttols. 

1.  Aachen  ( Aix-la-Cha][)elle) .  I*ruHnia,  (fermany,  founded  IHTO;  714  students. 

2.  Berlin,  l*i'Ufisia,  Germany,  founded  1779;  4.S11  students. 
ii.  Brunswick,  (rcrmany,  founded  1745;  509  students. 

4.  Brunn,  Austria,  founded  lNi>U;  (German)  4(K^  students. 

5.  /^rrt/iw,  .4f/«/rm,  founded  1H99;  (Bohemian)  177  students. 
(J.  Budapest,  Hungary,  founded  lH5<i:  1.7S()  students. 

7.  (Utpenhagen,  Denmark,  founded  18-29:  500  students. 
H.  Coopers  Hill,  England,  founded  18H5;  181  students. 
9.   Darmstadt,  Hesse,  Germany,  founded  IHfJS:  1,808  students. 

10.  Delft,  Netherlands,  founded  1«04:  875  students. 

11.  Dresden.  Sa.vony,  Germany,  founded  1H28:  1.290  students. 

12.  Glasgow,  Sciftland,  founded  ISHfi:  59(i  students. 

i:>.  Graiz,  Styria,  Austria,  founde<l  IHll;   125  students. 

14.  Hamtrer,  Prussi<t,  Gernutny,  founded  l^<79:  1.729  students. 

15.  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Rusfia,  founded  1847;  372  students. 
1().  Karlsi'uhe,  Baden,  Germany,  founded  1H25;  1  ,(W5  students, 

17.  Kharkof,  Russia,  foxiw^^aiHHA',  1 ,0(K)  students. 

18.  Kief,  Russia,  founded  1898;  846  students. 

19.  lA'mherg,  Galicia,  Austria,  founded  1844:  725  students. 

20.  Lille,  France,  founded  1885:  KM)  students. 

21.  Lisbon.  Portugid,  founded  1887;  402  students. 

22.  London,  England,  2  institutions,  founded  1884:  277  and  187  students. 
28.  I jyon,  France,  fowwdi'd  1857;  98  students. 

24.  Madrid.  Spain,  2  institutions,  founded  18:J5  and  1844:  228  and  80  students. 

25.  Marseille.  France,  |1891|:  80  students. 
20.  Milan.  ltitly,Unu\([k-A  1808:  552  students. 

27.  Moscow.  Itussia.  2  institutions.  f.>unded  18:{2  and  1890:  1089  and  :i80  stu<lent 

28.  Munich.  Bitroria,  Germany,  founded  1827:  2.788  students. 

29.  Nancy.  France,  2  institutions,  founded  1890  and  1900;  90  and  51  students. 

80.  Xajtlrs,  Italy,  founded  1808:  141  students. 

81.  Oporto.  Ptirtugal.  founded  1877:  200  students. 

82.  Paris.  France,  founded  1791:  five  sch(K>ls.  with  1 .588  students. 

88.  Prague.  Bithemiit,  Austria,  founded  180(»  and  1808;  2  schools,  with  1,909  stu- 
dents. 

84.  Riga,  Russia,  founded  18:J2:  1,701  students. 

85.  St.  Petersburg,  Russitt,  founded  1828:  5  schools,  with  8.100  students. 
80.  S<h)  l\tulo.  Brazil,  foni\(hH\  1801:  175  students. 

87.  Sheffiehl,  England,  founded  1885:  750  students. 

88.  Stockholm,  Sweden,   founded  1798;  450  students. 
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47.  St.  PvirrHbnrg,  Riittsid  I ITTIJI,  Mining  Institnt*^;  .ViO  stndonts. 

48.  ,SY.  PeterHhtiiy,  RuHJtia  [1880],  Forestr>-  Inatitnte:  5115  students. 

49.  Tharandf,  Sa.vn»i/,  (icrmnuy  [1811],  Ft>roHtrv  Academv:  TA  students. 

50.  Toronto,  Canada  [1H88],  AKricnltural  C'olloKe. 

51.  Vienna,  Austria  [1872].  Agricultural  Academy:  'MM\  students. 

Note.— Other  similar  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  connwte*!  with  univer- 
sities, hence  they  are  not  mentioned  in  this  list  of  s<»i)arate  institutions. 

VIII.     Vvti'i'inanj  schools, 

1.  Mfovil,  Franrr  |l7«r»|:  294  students. 

2.  Drrlin.  derma n ff  \iVM)j.  48:*  students. 

:>.   Bucharest ,  Roiimaiiia  [  18*11]:  95  studi^nts. 

4.  Budapest,  Huntjarjf  [178IJ|;  :U 8  students. 

5.  (\)rdoba,  Spain  [1N0*2|;  74  .students. 

<).  (Uiinnthagen,  Denmark'  [1858):  see  alN)ve  in  VII,  lUO  students. 

7.  I hirjmt,  Russia  \'i]\  JUl  students. 

8.  Dresden,  (iermautf  [\'7'iA\\  174  students. 

9.  Hanorer,  derma nt/  [?]:  27:)  students. 

10.  Kazan,  Russia  [?]:  45(5  students. 

11.  Kharkof,  Russia  [m)4\:  150  students. 

12.  I jemberfj,  Austria  [1881]:  students. 

i:5.  I.eou,  SjMiin  ['f\:  99  students. 

14.  lAmdon,  Emjland  1 1791  ] :  2:J0  students. 

15.  /.//o/i, /Vfiz/cr  [17(51]:  ISO  students. 
1(5.  Madrid,  SiMtin  |1792]:  :U4  students. 

17.  Milan,  Jtah/  [1791]:  157  students. 

18.  Munich,  (iermantf  [  1 790 j :  :^(m  students. 

19.  Naples,  Itali/  [?]:  200  sti;dents. 

20.  Santia(/(t,  SjMiin  [1820]: students. 

21.  ASaratjossa,  Spain  [?J:  27(>  students. 

22.  Stockholm,  Sireden  [^1821]:  57  students. 
215.  Stuttqart,  (fermanff  \\^'2]];  i:55  students. 

24.  Toulouse.  France  [\H2ri\i  1(54  students. 

25.  Turin.  Italif  [?]:  91  students. 

2(5.   Utrecht.  Sl'ihr viands  \'t\\  8:j  students. 

27.  r/V'////rr.  .l//></r/Vi  1 17(U  1 :  258  students. 

28.  Warsaw,  Russia  ['i\',  students. 


CHAPTKR  XX 
COMMERCIAL  KDUCATION  IN  SWITZERLAND." 

[In  the  Hummer  of  1901,  the  "  International  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  Commercial  Education"  met 
in  Zurich.  Switzerland.  Previous  meetings  of  this  union  were  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  1900-iyOl.  For  the  meeting  in  Zurich  the  editor  of  the  Swiss  "  Lehrerzeitung"  published  July 
(»,  1901 ,  an  account  of  what  the  Swiss  Confederation  does  f(>r  commercial  education.  Prof.  Theophil 
Bemet-Hanhart  pn'pared  the  article,  which  is  here  given  in  Englfc»h  with  unimportant  omifwionM.] 

iNTRonrcTOKY  Remakkh. 

During  the  year  1888,  alK)ut  125,000  jKirsons  were  enjraged  in  commercial  occupa- 
tions in  Switzeriand.  The  latet*t  census,  the  <letail8  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
published,  will  show  a  much  larger  number.  In  view  of  the  unprece<lente(l  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce,  the  growing  <liversity  of  business  pursuits,  and  ever 
keener  comiHjtition,  all  meml>ers  of  the  commercial  class,  esi)ecially  clerks — except 
those  in  the  most  subordinate  positions — retjuire  a  go(Hi  education.  This  conviction 
is  constantly  gaining  ground.  Whoever  aims  at  a  In'tter  position  in  business  must 
posses.^  a  great  deal  of  technical  information  and  a  knowledge  of  languages.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  far  greater  demands  are  made  upon  merchants  in  Switzerland 
than  uiK)n  those  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in  France,  England,  and  Italy. 

That  commercial  edut^ation  in  Switzerland  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  almost  any- 
where else  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  accident,  Imt  the  necessary  conseciuence  of  the 
peculiar  <'onditions  of  its  commercial  class.  Owing  to  their  thorough  knowledge, 
Swiss  business  men  have  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  world  of  business;  large 
numl>en<  of  Swiss  clerks  have  W(m  prominent  positions  with  foreign  firms,  and  their 
influence  has  reacted  upon  economic  conditions  in  Switzerland  with  g<x)d  effect. 
The  greater  the  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  the  commercial  class  in 
neighl>oring  countrit»s,  however,  the  more  we  must  strive  not  to  W  thrown  into  the 
shade. 

The  people  of  Switzerland  have  other  reasons  to  occu[>y  themselves  with  the  sub- 
j(H't.  Every  year  large  sums  from  the  Fe<leral  treasury  are  si>cnt  on  commercial 
e<lucation.  In  the  year  IHUl  the  Federal  (lovernment  appropriate*!  41, (HH  francs  for 
public  commercial  schools  and  mercantile  associations;  in  1900  the  appropriations 
for  similar  puri)<^si\s  had  increasiMl  to  ;>(K),  147  francs  (al>out  $HO,(M)0).''  Thest>  ligures 
are  taken  from  otlicial  records;  the  following  arc  ])ascd  partly  upon  otlicial  rc|K)rts, 
partly  upon  private  calculations  and  estimates.  The  individual  ( 'antons  ( States)  and 
comnumities  have  appropriatcil  alnMit  720,000  francs  for  commercial  education. 
Tuition  fees  and  contributions  of  business  tirms  amounted  to  about  .'{S2,(K)0  fram^. 

"  Article*  on  j-iniilar  subjrrts  |»nblif<hv<l  in  previous  Kf|M»rts  <»f  the  ("oiiiniisMidiuT  «»f  Kducation: 

('DinrntTcijil  t'«lu«'ali<iu  in  Kur«»p«'.     An.  lii'|».  of  lS'.H*>-'.»7,  p.  207. 

Tiu-  (irnnun  conmHTrinl  <'hTk.     An.  Kcp.  of  isw  IWM).  ]..  s:;.-). 

Industrial  ami  ooninuTi-ial  schools  in  IIuuKary.    An.  Rc|».  cf  18*>0-ly00,  p.  S(W). 

Coniincroial  scIhmiK  and  coinincr<*ial  nnivcrsitics  in  central  Europe.    An.  Kcp.  of  1900-1901,  p.  L'l. 

('on^nlar  rc|M)rtson  commercial  schools.     .Vn.  Kep.  of  I.s9'.»-iy00,  p.  1 IIU  and  p.  1110. 

''However  much  this  sul}«iidy  is  appreciated,  it  must  bo  stati^l  that  it  falls  far  below  that  winch  Is 
ofTcHMl  to  industrial  and  aKricultural  education  on  the  part  of  the  t\Mleral  (lovernment.  In  the  year 
lS97,l.yUH.77:i  francs  (alnait  $400,000)  wen*  appropriated  for  industrial  and  aKrieultural  schoi)ls.  while 
the  commercial  schools  received  only  16t<.710  francs  from  the  Fe«leral  treasury.  (Huber,  Swiss  Year- 
book of  Education,  1897.) 
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In  190()  the  total  exiwiiditiin^  for  coinniercial  (Kliicutioii  in  Switzerlanrl  amounted 
ti>  more  than  l,40l),(KI0  fnincn.  Theno  an?  noteworthy  s'.inis  of  money,  ami  it  8eeinfl 
worth  while  ti)  Ituirn  t4>  what  piirj>o8t»H  tlu'y  were  apphed. 

nisTt>i<M'.\i.  Kkvikw. 

B*»fon^  examining  the  present  conditionr*  of  <"ommereial  wlueatiun  in  Switzerland, 
we  will  take  a  look  at  the  pant.  A  In^tter  uiiderntandin^  of  the  whole  in  thuH  gained, 
and  many  a  fHX-nliarity  in  eanily  explained  in  tht>  li^ht  of  its  historiml  development. 

THK    KIM'CATION    OK   SWISS    MKR(  HANTS    IN    KoKMKK   TIME8. 

In  fornier  centuries,  the  wms  of  ri<'h  merchants  rcn-eived  a  jroo<l  k'Ihk)!  chI  neat  ion, 
wcordinj;  to  the  views  of  their  times,  nnd  much  privat«»  instruction.  After  li»a\'ing 
school  they  served  an  aj>j)rcnticeship  of  from  two  to  four  years,  after  which  they 
traveliMl  ahroad.  In  other  cas**s,  merchants  jrave  their  st)ns  <lirect  to  fortMgn  buHinets 
frienils  for  a  term  of  apj)renticeship,  and  took  their  children  into  their  own  Imniness 
'*in  exchange."  The  countinjr  houses  of  lar^e  business  linns  ahn>ad  were  tlie 
universitits  for  the  merchant  class,  as  they  affonlcd  the  lM*st  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing fon'i<cn  languages  and  for  the  study  of  the  world's  markets.''  On  tlRMither 
hand,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  "clerk.-*'*  or  **faetors," 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  their  work  and  j)()sitions  were  subordinate:  njoreover, 
their  nund)er  com])ared  with  that  of  present  times  was  insignificantly  small.  Dr. 
Tr.  (ieering  states  that  in  Rasi»l,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  most  Imsincss  houses  \v<»re 
conducte<l  without  clerks,  and  that  fourtei'U  large  firms  collectively  em]»loye*l  only 
nineti*en  clerks.  In  Zurich,  mostly  young  men  fnun  the  country  wen^  ap])ointi^i 
as  commercial  clerks,  who,  with  nHwlcst  nutans,  sjicnt  their  whole  lives  in  the  B:inie 
ottice.  They  were  not  allowed  to  establish  a  business  of  their  own,  and  even  a 
change  of  juwition  was  often  forbidden  in  their  contnict  of  engiigenient.  (New 
Year's  Bulletin  of  the  Zurich  Orphan  Asylum,  ISSO. ) 

In  later  times,  one  hundnMl  and  fifty  yeai*s  ag«)  and  n)(»re,  those  who  were  intendcKl 
for  business  pursuits  atten<led,  in  common  with  other  <'hil<lren,  at  least  the  so-calknl 
(lerman  schools,  likewise  known  iw  citizens',  secular,  or  writing  schools.  Reading, 
writing,  in  most  cases  also  arithmetic,  an<l  some  I^itin  were  taught.  Teachers  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  tlu»seschonls  were  nearly  all  wretcluMl.  Those  who  desired 
a  U'ttAT  education  atten«le<l  the  Latin  scho(»l,  in  which  not  only  the  gri^atest  attention 
was  i.iven  to  the  Uitin  language,  but  that  was  also  the  medium  of  instruction  in  other 
branche.**.  It  is  worthy  <»f  notice  that  the  Latin  language  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  long  afterwards,  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  than  any 
modern  language  <loes  at  the  i)resent  time.  According  to  the  History  oi  Zurich 
Schools,  by  Prof.  V.  Kmst,  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  provision  in  Switzerland  or 
anywhere  els»r  for  the  s|Krial  education  of  l>nsiness  men  and  mechani<*s.  He  who 
had  learmsl  to  read  and  write  was  plaee<l  in  the  hi^diest  «:ra<le  of  the  <ierman  scIuk)! 
at  the  Newmarket  (a  lH>ys'  s«'1hm)1  estahlished  in  ir>sr)).     Thi-n' — 

Sollend  sy  lernen  cine  rei-hnniit:  us.'^stellen.  cine  rechte  iibeivchrifft  machen.  den 
anfang  und  ussgang  eines  hrieffs  uffsetzeii,  zyt,  jar  und  kaleiuler  verstan.  (They 
shall  learn  to  make  out  a  hill,  write  corrert  addresses,  <lraw  up  the  hegmning  and 
end  of  a  letter,  an<l  understand  time,  year,  and  the  <'niendar. ) 

If  in  the  commercial  city  of  Ziiri<-h  the  stiuly  nf  arithmetic,  so  necessary  to  a  nier- 
chant,  was  ammiir  the  optional  hranches.  hi'ingoneof  those  to  1k»  paid  for  extra,  it 
was  lookeil  upon  elsewhere  as  an  easily  dis|M'nsahle  luxury.  .\s  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  arithmetic  was  taught  in  Init  (»ne  sehoul  thrniiirhoiit  the  Canton  of  Basel,  in 
that  of  Liestal.     Higher  edu<'ation  was  likewise  in  a  state  nf  jietrilai'tion. 

"This  iinu'licv  was  in  vokih-  «1nriiitf  tin-  lir>l  part  ot  ihi-  nim-lmnh  ri-ntiiry  all  oviT  TcuUmio 
Eumpv.  See  Krt*ilaK's  Debit  urnl  C'riMlil  (Soil  nnd  HalM'in .  which  «'<iutaiiiH  a  vivid  description  of  this 
practice— Traiixlator. 
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It  was  only  during  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  education  bc^gan 
to  show  signs  of  progress.  Citizens'  or  burgher  schools  and  higher  institutions  were 
reorganized,  the  classic  philologicuil  studies  became  lea."?  prominent,  a.i  I  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  mother  tongue  and  the  exact  and  historical  sciences.  In 
Zurich,  in  17H5,  Heidegger,  who  in  later  years  Ixjcame  a  highly  respected  burgomaster 
of  the  city,  presented  a  well-prepare<l  plan  of  reform,  which  was  not  carried  out  until 
about  ten  years  later.  New  sch(X)l8  were  established,  as  the  school  of  arts  (1773) 
and  the  girls*  high  school  (1774).  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  first  mentioned 
again,  as  it  was  chiefly  <lesigned  for  boys  who  intended  to  devote  themselves  to  busi- 
ness. The  efforts  to  improve  popular  and  "higher"  schools  «  have  never  ceased 
since,  though  the  years  of  the  lievolution  did  much  to  retard  and  injure  them.  We 
need  not  present  here  the  phases  of  development  of  e^lucation  in  general.  Knowing 
the  opinions  expressed  by  many  merchants  of  Switzerland,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
the  jjeople's  schools,  i.  e.,  primary  and  grammar  schools  as  they  are  tonlay,  are  satis- 
factory in  point  of  organization,  and  in  general  meet  the  re<piirements  of  the  com- 
mercial class.  However,  owing  to  the  great  demands  which  are  made  of  business 
men  at  present,  all  are  of  opinion  that  these  pe<:)ple's  schools  require  supplementary 
institutions  for  special  education. 

ork;in  of  commercial  schools. 

So-called  ciphering  and  bookkeeping  Hchools  were  the  forerunners  of  our  commer- 
cial schools.  In  different  ritie«  abroad  retired  tradesmen,  in  the  capacity  of  "teach- 
ers of  bookkeeping,  writing,  an<l  arithmetic,"  oixMied  such  schcM>ls,  whi(;h  usually 
passed  out  of  existence  with  the  death  of  their  founder  and  only  teacher.  Thus 
Venice  (from  1497),  Nuremberg,  and  Leipzig  (1()H()-172H)  are  repute<l  to  have  had 
whools  of  this  kind.  True  commercial  sch<M)ls  with  a  comprehensive  course  of 
study  were  first  opened  in  Lislnm  (1759),  Paris  (1767),  Hamburg  (17H8),  Vienna 
(1770,  the  Imperial  Commercial  Academy,  with  a  practice  department),  Miilhausen 
(1781 ),  etc.  The  college  "  La  Chatelaine "  in  Geneva  is  the  only  private  commercial 
school  in  Switzerland  that  <lates  its  origin  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  (1776). 

The  oMest  public  commercial  school  of  Switzerland  is  the  Cantonal  Commercial 
School  in  Zurich,  a  department  of  the  in<lustrial  school.  The  present  and  \y&st  his- 
tory of  this,  not  only  the  oldest  but  also  the  largest  commercial  school  of  German 
Switzerland,  has  been  prepared  by  loving  hands  in  two  supplements  to  the  annual 
(catalogues  of  the  cantonal  school:  Contributions  Uy  the  History  of  the  Zurich  Cantonal 
School,  Part  II,  1883,  by  liector  F.  Ilunziker,  and  The  School  of  Arts  in  Zurich,  the 
first  Industrial  School,  1900,  by  Dr.  U.  Ernst.  From  these  and  other  sources  at  our 
command  we  take  for  our  brief  account  only  the  following:  The  efforts  toward  edu- 
cational reform  in  general  during  the  secon<l  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  led,  as 
stated  V)f»fore,  to  the  eHta])lishment  of  the  school  of  arts.  This  institution  opened 
its  doors  to  students  in  1773;  it  was  not  a  jmrcly  commercial  school,  but  was  also 
designe<l  for  the  e<lucation  of  young  men  who  intended  to  be<'<)me  artists  or  skilled 
mechanics.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  rejHi'a ted  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  nnircliants  should  know  and  learn  more,  and  for  that  jmrpo-se 
re(]nire<l  a  new  an<l  sju'cial  institution;  that  the  board  of  trade  undertook  to  con- 
tribute a  large  yearly  snbsidy;  and  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  practical  arith- 
metic, bookkeeping  {conibine<l  with  business  correspon<lence),  penmanship,  French, 
and  geograi)hy  (with  especial  attention  to  the  products  which  commerce  and 
industry  are  parti<-ularly  concerned  with  and  trade  routes),  In'sides  mathematics, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  general  history,  were  taught.     The  tea<'her  of  arith- 

aRy  this  term  Swiss,  Auslriuns,  aiul  (Jcniuius  nhvuys  lueuii  s<'1uk)1s  higher  than  flomeutary.— ym«*»- 
IcUor 
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inetic  lit  thlii  wlux*!,  Jukob  Lochor,  t«u,  thert*ft>r»',  justly  U*  rt^inieii  an  the  first 
SwisH  ruiuiniTrial  ti»a<;her.  Ziirioirs  exainj^l**  nvil*'  folK^wtnl  l)y  other  cities,  for 
instanc*o,  BtTiK*.  At  this  jhtwx I  foreign  univiTi?itii^,  iMitrli  » Li'y«Wn,  TtMH-ht)  and 
(ferinan  (<.Jottinja'n,  liulle),  wi»rt»  fre(|iiL'iitly  atteinliMi  l»y  S\vi>H  Htudent>*.  It  waa 
not  a  ran*  <M-riirriMi(v  that  even  yoiing-i'stahlishe^l  ii^'n-haiits  Hjient  two  or  more 
terniH  at  a  uniwrsity.      i(t<toI<1   Meyer  von  Knoiiaii.  'VUv  <'aiiton  of  Zurich,   II, 

To  affuni  Xhcme  young  men  who  desired  a  hipht*r  e<hieation  after  leaving  the  (R^hool 
of  art.-*,  or  the  eorn'siM)n<linj:  i-laj*HeH  of  the  cla^^Hieal  hijjli  nehool,  and  l)efore  entering; 
ujH)!!  a  praetieal  career,  the  opiM»rtutiity  of  dbtaininjr  it  in  Znrirh  a  private  aisooiation 
was  formed  whieh  founde^l  the  TtM-linolo^ical  Institute  January  4,  lS27,nnd  eontinued 
to  maiUM^e  it  until  th(M>antonaI  nehool  wiLs  estal)lisluMl.  Ik'siditai  mathematics  and 
the  natural  .scienr»»s,  the  following;  lanjrua^'es  and  <-oinm«'n'ial  studic's  were  included 
in  the  course:  Conuuercial  arithmetic  and  lHK>kk(H.'pin^,  connnercial  and  hanking 
law,  (ferman,  KriMirh,  Kn^^lish,  and  Italian.  The  State  or  rantitnal  scIkmiI  was  opened 
un  April  'JJ,  IS-Ti,  in  the  industrial  dei>artment  of  which  eonunen-ial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  countinghouse  practice  wert»  tau^rht.  A  n*or«raniziition,  in  the  year 
18.'il»,  tlividnl  tlie  in<histrial  s<'hool  into  tlinv  sharply  <l«Mine<l  HVtit»ns:  The  nict^han- 
ical  teclmieal.  tlie  chemical  technical,  and  the  mercantile,  liy  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  time  iriven  tt»  commercial  siuiiies  the  mercantile  stM'tion  received 
nion»  the  <'hamcter  of  a  s]MM-ial  sc1hm>1  in  1s.m.  Krorganixations  nf  ii  k»s*»*  radical 
nature  gradually  le<l  t(»  a  broader  plan  from  the  MandiKiint  of  a  practical  businouH  as 
wellasof  ugenenil  education.  The  c»)urse  was  leni:then«Ml  and  the  mercantile  sct^tion 
receiv«.Hl  a  mon'  independent  character  contrasttnl  with  the  technical  sectionn.  The 
plan  of  study  approved  on  February  (J,  IVKH,  ]»y  the  minister  of  tMlucatitm  of  the 
Canton  contemplat«'s  a  course  of  fcMir  and  a  half  years.  The  higher  classics  conHtitnte 
the  connnercial  university.  At  presimt  the  whole  institution,  which  )x»ars  the  title 
of  "Cantonal  Connnercial  S<-hool  and  Preparatory  S-IukiI  for  Admin iHtrativeS«Tvice,* ' 
numlH/rs  150  Htu<lents  in  >i.\  elass«'s.  The  example  «»l  Zurich  was  imitate<l  by  the 
following <'iti(.»r«,  in  which  have  been  established  commercial  s<»condary  8choi>ls,  HOme 
of  them  U'ing  independent  cant«»nal  or  .-ity  srhonls  and  others  departments  of  can- 
tonal industrial  or  high  scho(>I>:  In  1S4'J,  St.  <  iall  •  mereantile  division  of  the  (^ntorial 
whonli:  isr>:{,  Frauenfeld:  1s:m5.  IWTtie  and  Schwyz;  isiM),  Zug:  lS«il,  Winterthur 
(m«-rcantile  ilivision  of  the  <"ity  in<lustrial  si-houl  >:  isii.'),  Clinr;  isii'j.  I^uisunne;  1K74, 
WintiTthnr  I  I'oFnmereial  s«'rtion  nf  the  cantniial  t»'ilinolniri,al  sch<M»I);  1HS2,  Basel; 
1SS:J.  Lucerne  and  NeuenburL';  I>^s^,  (Jeneva;  ls«)0.  ('han\-ile-Knnds;  18!»2.  S<deure; 
18«jr).  P.i'llinzona;  1SU»>,  Aarau  an«l  Lmle:  1S«»7,  rn-ibuiL'.  an.l.  finally,  ISiltl,  airain 
St.  (iall  I  business  academy  and  seboul  i.f  rnmMieni'  ■. 

Plans  have  Im'^u  made  f<ir  the  cstabiisbment  .•!  mrnmeriial  x-hools  in  Hur^orf 
and  Piiel,  and  their  establii^hment  is  now  a.N'^urrd.  .Ml  these  institutiouH  are 
intendeil,  princi]>ally,  for  mal«*  slmlents,  thoiiL'ti  Aaran,  St.  (iall,  Solcurt*,  IxH'le, 
and  Winterthur  al.<o  a«lmit  yi»ung  w<»m«*n.  other  iitie>  ha\e  >|ierial  commercial 
schools  f<»r  girls,  as  P»erne,  sinei'  1S7();  liiel.  Issi;  Zini«h.  issi:  Neuenburg,  18?*7; 
(ieneva.  istis  iilepartment  of  the  sci'ondary  .m-IjooI  •.  anil  (ieneva.  ISIK)  (dejiartnient 
of  tlu'  si'honi  ii\  <lon>estic  economy  ).  Tlu-re  are,  conseiiiientlN ,  *_'7  |»ul»lic  conunerciail 
sehools  in  Swit/erlan«l  with  e<»iir>es  from  one  to  live  \ears."  Tn  the.»je  State  and 
municipal  institutions  must  be  aiMtnl  at  least  I  \  prisatc  cummcrcial  sclutols  and 
institute^..  \\hi«-h  enjoy  a  l'okiI  atteFulancc.  Tin-  stu«lent>  are  mn.-tly  young  men 
from  other  cnunti'ie-,  tn  wImim-  rn-eds  an<l  preparatory  c«luc:iti«in  the  public  sch(M>l»4 
an*  iutt.  ami  an-  imt  inteudeil  to  be.  adapti-«l.  The-c  privat*-  -cIiihiI-  affonl  them  tlu* 
traininji  which  they  rei|uir«'and  value. 

•'  II  i««  (iinicult  !•■  I  Iji.ooify  tlii«.i-  m  limilx.  mhiiv  Immii;;  nitlicr<'li-iiiiiilni\  iii  «-lmr«rtiT.  M»im'  MMimdury, 
ami  II  ivw  u-'pin-  t«»  ihr  rank  of  ruinnu'n'ijil  imivoi>iti»-.--'r. fi/i>''i/'if. 
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ORIOIX   OF   COMMKROIAL  MUPPLRMEXTAKY   8('HOOLS. 

t 

Whereas  the  purpoee  of  the  schools  hitherto  mentioned  is,  without  exception,  to 
prepare  young  persons  for  a  business  career  before  entrance  upon  its  practical  duties, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  them  a  higher  general  education  than  that  given  in 
the  elementary  schools,  the  aim  of  a  second  and  not  less  important  category  of  mer- 
cantile schools  is  to  give  apprentices  or  clerks  with  some  practical  experience  further 
theoretical  training.  The  earlier  boys  leave  schoi)l,  the  more  insufficient  their  theo- 
retical knowledge  is,  and  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  continue  the  study  of 
commercial  branches  and  languages  in  connei-tion  with  their  daily  work.  Most 
business  clerks  have  left  school  after  completing  the  course  of  the  second,  a  small  pro- 
portion after  attending  the  third  class  of  a  secondary  school  or  the  lower  classes  of 
a  commercial  school.  For  them  the  supplementary  school  is  a  pressing  necessity. 
Formerly,  as  a  usual  thing,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  private  lessons  from 
teachers  often  incompetent.  As,  however,  private  instruction  was  too  exi>ensive  for 
unsalaried  apprentices,  energetic  and  ambitious  young  men  conceived  the  thought  of 
coming  together  to  receive  instruction  in  common.  Associations  of  young  men  with 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  courses  of  study  were  forme<l  in  Zurich  and  Berne, 
1861 ;  St.  Gall,  Basel,  and  Soleure,  1862;  Winterthur,  1863,  etc.  From  small  beginnings 
the  courses  of  many  of  these  associations  have  develoj)ed  into  well-appointed  com- 
mercial supplementary  schools;  it  may,  indeed,  be  affirmed  that  the  schools  main- 
tained by  the  efforts  of  the  present  commercial  asfi<K»iations  are  of  the  tirst  rank. 
Many  who  owe  promotion  and  success  in  business  to  these  associations  havt*  remaineil 
true  to  them;  for  years,  not  only  young  merchants,  but  alwo  mature  men,  have 
formed  the  membership  of  these  commercial  associations.  TTntil  the  l)eginning  of 
the  nineties,  consecjuently  for  three  full  dec'ades,  these  associations  supvK»rted  their 
schools  by  their  own  efforts  and  with  their  own  means,  and  have,  tlierefore,  won 
great  merit  for  the  education  of  the  commercial  class.  Only  ji  few  cities,  St.  <  iall  and 
Geneva  for  female  clerks,  Zurich  and  Neuchatel,  have  public  supplementary  8ch<H>ls. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  communities  contribute  larjre  sunjs  to  the  supjK)rt 
of  the  courses  of  the  commercial  associations.  Many  Cantons  also  grant  appropria- 
tions to  commercial  supplementary  schools,  but  the  most  imp<jrtant  factor  is  the 
powerful  financial  support  which  (since  1891 )  the  Federal  Government  has  granted  in 
increasing  measure  for  commercial  education.  A  new  and  vigon)U8  progress  dates 
from  that  year. 

At  present  the  Federal  Government  contributes  to  the  supjvjrt  of  60  commen^ial 
supplementary  courses  in  57  different  places  in  Switzerland  and  1  school  each  in 
Paris  and  London.  Instead  of  giving  an  enumeration  of  these  60  institutions,  we 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  how  many  cities  in  Switzerland  have  no  such 
schools.  The  noteworthy  fact  was  disclose<l  that  no  coinmunity  with  over  10,000 
inhabitants  is  without  a  coinmercial  supplementary  scIhk>1.  We  may  except  the 
suburban  conmiunities  of  large  cities,  as  the  clerks  there  rcsi<leiit  work  mostly  in  the 
cities  and  profit  by  their  centrally  locate<l  and  well-arranjrcd  institutions.  Of  all 
indei)endent  citien  with  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  only  Tan*  without  such  a  sch(K)l. 
lk»sid€^s  the  60  receiving  supiH)rt  from  the  Finleral  <  Jovernnient,  there  an^  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  citiei^  commercial  supplementary  courses  maintaine<l  by  communities  or 
aKstH-iations  that  have  never  prej^ente<l  any  petition  for  Federal  appropriation. 

It  would  Ik»  very  interesting  to  compare  th(»  schools  of  Switzerland  with  those  of 
other  countries.  A  statistical  exhibit  of  the  business  schools  of  all,  or  even  of  the 
principal  commercial  States,  however,  wotild  be  too  great  a  digression.  A  few  facts 
must  suttice.  In  his  recently  published  study,  The  Connnercial  School  Idea  in 
Saxony,  1900,  Prof.  Bruno  Zieger,  of  Dresden,  remarks  how  large  the  numln'r  of 
«*oinmercial  s<'hools  in  Saxony  (the  **cla.^ical  country  of  commercial  education")  is 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries.     In  Prussia,  for  instance,  such  e<luca- 
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tional  facilities  are  lat'king  in  110  citiefl  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Now,  h 
mu8t  l)e  iH>inti>d  out  that^  with  respect  to  the  number  of  its  (!Oinmercial  schools  and 
commercial  w»urHeH,  Switzerland  is  in  ailvance  of  Saxony,  not  only  relatively,  bat 
also  absolutely.  Although  Saxony  has  fully  half  a  million  more  inhabitants^  it  hai 
only  6  public  secondary  commen'ial  si'hools  for  young  men;  Switzerland  21.  In 
Switzerland  there  are  6  such  8(*hools  for  young  ladies;  Saxony  has  5.  Switzerland 
has  more  than  (M)  apprentice  si'hools  and  men^ntile  courses;  Saxony  56.  On  the 
other  hand,  Saxony  has  a  conmien;ial  university  connected  with  the  old  univenitj 
at  Ix'i]>zig. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  THE   KSTABLIsnMKNT  OF  A   COMMERCIAL   UNIVERSITY   IN  BWTTZRRLAini. 

A  few  facts  concerning  the  efforts  toward  the  i^tablislnnent  of  a  ooiniiiercial  uni- 
versity in  Switzerland  inuy  l>e  (K'rmittiHl.  Many  attempts  to  found  such  an  institu- 
tion as  a  de]>artment  of  the  Fe<leral  iK>lyte<*linic  institute  prove<l  futile.  In  1891  the 
Federal  C'onjrress  consideriMl  the  (piestion  at  length  on  th(»  cH'casion  of  a  petition  pre- 
8ente<l  ]>y  the  Swiss  Commercial  I'nion.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  but  a  small 
majority  in  l>otl)  housi>s.  It  may  l>e  considertnl  an  acce]>te<l  fact  that  the  Federal 
legislative  authorities  ilo  not  want  a  commercial  university  (!onnecte<l  with  the  poly- 
techni(;um.  The  departments  of  e<lucation  i>f  the  two  States  (or  Cantons)  of  Zurich 
and  Kerne  have  thcrt»fore  allowwl  students  of  their  commercial  sei'ondary  schools 
who  hold  a  satisfat^tory  certiiiwite  of  gra<luati<»n  after  a  four  years'  course,  the  privi- 
lege of  matriculation  at  their  universities.  The  faculties)  of  the  is^litical  8(.*ienco8  at 
l)oth  universities  an*  s<>  organizt^l  that  the  le<'tures  on  economicrs  an<l  social  sHence, 
and  the  siMninars  on  c<immercial  legislati<)n  or  policy,  finanire,  and  (M>mmercial  law, 
are  combiiUKl  with  those  on  jurisprudence.  He  who  is  pre}>aring  himself  for  the 
higher  {H>sitions  in  t-oniinenv  or  governmental  administration,  or  is  educatin}^  him- 
self to  I  )e  a  commerciul  teac^hcr,  usually  concludes  his  theoretical  trainini;  with  this 
university  coui'se."  Of  course  this  arran^ment  is  only  temi)orary,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  s|K'citifally  coinnien-ial  s<'ienct»s  int«)  the  coursesof  university  lectures  indicates 
the  ncHHl  of  t!u»  eHtuMishment  of  a  commenial  university.  St.  (iall  endeavored  to 
meet  the  want  of  a  hitrher  coninu'n-ial  e<hu-ation  by  the  o|>ening  of  a  commercial 
academy  of  first  rank,  an<l  in  Basel  the  authorities  are  conHiderin^  a  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  a  ronnnercial  univ«'rsity  with  a  section  devote<l  to  the  preparation 
of  tea«'hers. 

<tKNKKAL    KkVIKW   ok  TUK    PkKSKXT   StKTCS  of   COMMERCIAI.  SciiooiA 

llavinjr  traced  the  development  <if  ronnncTrial  cdnration  in  Switzerland,  ami  bav- 
in;; shown  that  with  rej^nl  tr»  the  nnnibrr  of  its  r<>nnnercial  srh(H)ls  and  supple- 
mentary (•ours<'s  that  country  ranks  first  in  onler,  wo  shall  now  endeavcir  to  {i^ive  a 
<'ondens(d  statement  «)f  the  j»urposi»,  condition,  an<l  onraniz:ition  of  the  existing 
institutions. 

roMMKHCIAI.   SCnool-S,   TIIKIK    IM'KCosF.    AND   CONDITION. 

In  11KH)  the  27  publico  commercial  schools  of  Swit/.iTlan<l  nuinlK»R»d  alxMit  1,5<50 
niah*  an<l  2'^{)  female  students,  In'sidcs  Ii0()  students  of  si)ecial  branchiv.  The  city 
coinnien-ial  school  in  Nenchatel  ha<l  tlu?  larjrcst  attendance;  the  cant^mal  si'Iuk)1  in 
Zuri«'h  fnllowe<l  next  in  onler,  while  the  conunercial  dej»artnient  of  the  jjirls*  hijrh 
sch<Nil  nf  that  city  is  the  In'st  atteinled  commercial  scIkmjI  f(»r  ^irls  in  Switzerland. 

'(  Ki:<'rnily  the  K*>V('riii)ii>tit  ('(Uincil  of  ila*  Cuiitoti  of  Uenu'  ]>:issf(1  an  onliiiniirc  iirconlin^  to  which 
iipliliciiiits  who  liavo  takni  u  thn-i'  yean*'  acadftnii'  <-our«H'  and  liavr  liad  at  Irast  one  yt»Hr'M  expert- 
eiice  in  business  arc  I'ligiliU'  to  e.xaniinatii>n  for  tlir  iHisition  of  conimorcinl  teachers  of  secnndary 
Kchoolsi.    For  lower  m^hools  the  requirenientM  are  not  ho  rigid. 
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Applicants  must  l)e  14,  for  some  schools  15,  years  of  age.  Before  entering,  there- 
fore, they  will  have  had  at  least  eight  and  often  nine  or  more  years*  general  instnic- 
tion  (in  primary  and  grammar  schools),  and  are  ready  to  begin  at  once  with 
technical  branches  and  foreign  languages.  A^icording  to  the  purpose  of  any  one 
institution,  students  receive  a  general  secondary  or  a  special  technical  education. 
All  contemplated  or  proponed  changes  in  recent  times,  however,  tend  in  the  latter 
direction,  for  commercial  houses  are  willing  to  shorten  the  otherwise  strict  term  of 
tliree  years*  apprenticeship  for  those  only  who  have  receive<l  a  thorough  technically 
merciintile  education.  Whether  the  period  of  this  apprenticeship  is  abridged  or  not 
is  a  very  important  question  for  a  young  man  of  18  years  of  age.  Attendance  in  the 
higher  classes  is  essentially  influenced  by  such  an  abridgment.  It  is  a  fact  easily 
confirm e<l  by  many  proofs  that  merchants  are  recognizing  to  a  greater  extent  every 
year  the  value  of  completing  the  entire  course  of  a  commercial  school.  Indeed,  it 
often  happens  now  that  gnu^iuates  from  such  schools  receive  at  once  {>ositions  as 
(!lerkH  with  a  suitable  salary  without  any  term  of  apprenticeship. 

The  commercial  schools  of  Switzerland  are,  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  of 
surroundmg  countries,  forceil  to  take  the  availability  of  their  graduates  for  immediate 
practical  work  into  consideration.  In  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  France, 
attendance  at  a  public  8e<*ondary  commercial  schcx)!  entitles  to  the  privilege  of 
abri<lged  military  service,  just  as  does  attendance  at  any  classical  high  school;  the 
commercial  schools  which  claim  this  privilege,  however,  are  obliged  to  give  full 
attention  to  general  eilucation — that  is,  to  culture  studies.  Attendance  does  not 
suffer  tliereby;  on  the  contrary,  the  school  authorities  consider  the  privilege  one  of 
the  strongest  means  to  increase  the  numl)er  of  students.  Any  father  who  destines 
his  son  to  l)e  a  merchant,  naturally  prefers  to  send  him  to  a  school  which  allows  him 
the  privilege  of  only  one  year's  military  service,  and  besides  gives  him  a  more  or  less 
broad  technical  education.  In  Switzerland,  like  considerations  CArry  no  weight,  as 
the  Swiss  army  organization  grants  no  favors  to  the  better  educated.  Parents  base 
their  decision  as  to  whether  and  how  long  their  sons  are  to  attend  a  commercial 
school  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  fitted  for  a  successful  business  career  by  a 
higher  general  and  technical  education. 

As  has  been  said,  not  all  Swiss  commercial  schools  follow  the  same  practical  plan; 
nor  are  their  standards  equally  high.  The  general  nile  is  a  three  years'  course; 
Benie,  Freiburg,  Neuenburg,  and  Zurich  have  a  four,  Bellinzona^'  a  five  years* 
coursi'.  Most  commercial  8(;hools  for  girlj,  including  the  mercantile  department  in 
Frauenfeld,  have  only  a  two  years'  course;  the  cantonal  school  in  Trogen  and  the 
city  school  in  Winterthur  have  only  a  one  year's  course.  Formerly  there  were 
more  schools  with  a  course  of  one  or  two  years;  but  as  the  federal  law  lays  <lown  the 
rule  that  only  institutions  of  at  least  three  grades  are  able  to  afford  a  higher  com- 
nicn-ial  iMhK-ation,  and  therefore  liuve  a  claim  to  federal  snj)iM)rt,  a  numlK*r  of  l<K*al 
boards  have  raised  the  standard  of  their  commercial  schools  by  extending  the  course 
of  study. 

In  strong  contra-^^t  to  tlie  gratifying  fact  of  the  improvement  of  schools  are  the 
very  numerous  instances  of  students  leaving  l)i»fore  they  have  complet4»<l  tlie  course. 
It  seldom  happens  that  more  than  half  of  those  admitte<l  take  the  final  examination 
ami  graduate.  All  commercial  s<-li()ols  meet  with  the  same  experienw  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  Kroni  the  standpoint  of  lK>th  sch(M)ls  and  students,  this  circumstance 
is  to  he  regrette<l.  An  effort,  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  has  Ikh^u  ma<]e  tot^mnter- 
aet  the  evil  by  such  means  as  laying  stnmger  emphasis  on  the  jmrely  connnercial 
branelH's,  giving  more  attention  to  actual  counting-houses  practice,  placing  graduates 
in  desirable  positions,  and  maintaining  closer  relations  lK»tween  sch<K>ls  and  homes. 


"  Soi'  An.  lU'iKirt  of  tht-  ('(nimiiwionc-r  of  Education  of  lSW-1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  843.-TrKn8lalor. 
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Thr  coiitlitioii  **(  uflairs  run  lu'vcr  Ih-  limimlit  alNiiit  that  all  MiKlciitH  will  rviiiain  to 
};ra«liiatc:  it  must  imt  U'  fur^ntlon  that  many  iinTraiitilt'  tirinn,  for  k<mh|  n*af><jnH, 
iiiHist  iiiMin  a  thnM»  vfarf'  a|»|»mitir»*shi]»  U-jriniiin^r  witli  tlu*  sixt<'»»nth  year  nf  a^at 
the  hit«*st.  Family  rinisidiTatiuiis,  lh»altli,*'t«-.,  «»ftrii  rrtjuiii'  stii«U*iitst  tn  leaw  lieforp 
completing  tin*  cnuix.'. 
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In  vi«»\\  <»f  tlu's«'  rnmlitiniis,  tin*  ilt-marnl  cniiM  ratlu-r  1m*  nuulr  of  tin*  M'lnK»lfj  to 
havf  tin-  iMirriculum  hu  arran^-d  a-i  ti»  inak*-  It-aviug  a  Inw«*r  «:raih'  poHsihle  without. 
su«l(l»*nly  hrcakin^  off  rr>urH(.'8J  hanlly  l»t'j:un.  Tlu*  ik*w  onler  <»f  Htudiea  for  the  (lui- 
tonal  commercial  school  in  Zurich  ha«  hct^ii  hascd  on  this  principle.    German,  Frenrh, 
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and  English  grammar,  simple  bookkeeping,  German  commercial  i^orrespondence, 
commercial  transportation,  penmanship,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  are  taught 
exclusively  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  school,  while  physics  and  chemistr>%  practical 
exereises  in  the  counting-house  department,  banking  and  exchange,  political  eeon- 
omy,  commercial  law,  Spanish,  and  Russian  are  reserved  for  the  upper  grades. 

COMMERCIAL  8UPPLBMKNTAKY   tK^HOOLS,    THEIR   ORCIANIZATION    AND   CONDITIOjK^- 

In  the  case  of  supplementary  instruction,  the  effort  toward  consolidation  aijpsys- 
tematic  development  of  formerly  irregular  arbitrary  classes  is  gaining  greater  and 
greater  recognition.  Single  courses  are  developing  into  apprentice  schools  with 
obligatory  attendance,  detached  lectures  into  a  unified  series.  A  young  man  now 
does  not,  as  was  formerly  too  frequently  the  case,  b^in  a  new  language  one  year,  to 
take  up  another  the  next  session,  or  perhaps  not  study  at  all  during  one  term,  and 
the  next  take  up  several  courses,  each  claiming  two  to  three  hours  a  week,  entirely 
too  much  for  anyone  employed  in  office  during  the  whole  day. 

We  read  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Swiss  Commer- 
cial Union:  . 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  courses,  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  students  and 
classes,  did  not  allow  the  sections  to  give  to  the  internal  organization  of  their  special 
schools  all  the  attention  they  desired.  Introducing  new  studies  and  making  the 
classes  smaller  were  the  questions  first  in  order.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  results 
of  apprentice  examinations  is  the  i)reHent  conviction,  and  it  has  been  attained  im^r- 
(•eptil)ly,  that  a  rational  programme  with  obligatory  studies  is  a  pressing  necessity, 
if  any  measure  of  success  at  all  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  made  in  l^ehalf  of 
e<lucation  is  to  Ihj  attaine<l. 

Such  a  programme  has  been  intro<luced  in  the  supplementary  schools  <'onducted 
by  commercial  associations  in  Ba<len,  Berne,  Biel,  I^angenthal,  Lucerne,  St.  (lall, 
Winterthur,  Zofingen,  and  Zurich.  Students  who  desire  to  take  language  or  com- 
mercial courses  must  strictly  follow  the  given  order,  which  as  a  rule  extends  over 
six  successive  semester  periods  with  four  obligatory  studies  each,  and  eight  lessons  a 
week.  Supplementary  schools  thus  organized  are  calculated  to  furnish  apprentices 
with  whatis  wanting  in  their  **  practical  experience,  which,  owing  to  the  rush  of  pres- 
ent business  life  and  the  division  of  labor  in  modem  industry,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
training  of  a  young  man  for  any  branch  of  business."  (This  dictum  must  apply  to 
conditions  as  they  exist  here  [in  Zurich],  for  it  is  found  in  the  latest  report  of  the 
well-infornie<l  committee  on  education  of  the  commercial  ass<K;iation  of  Zurich.)  At 
all  the  schools  mentioned  there  are  free  supplementary  courses.  Older  students 
(clerkn,  former  students)  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  Hclei-ting  one  or  more  studies 
from  the  language,  commercial,  an<l  art  branches  of  the  catalogue.  This  liberty  of 
choice  nmst  l)e  grante<l  to  them,  as  they  desire  only  to  fill  a  gap  in  their  education, 
or  take  up  those  studies  whi<*h  are  not  a<lniitted  into  a  regular  course  through  la<'k 
of  time,  as  shorthand  writing  in  foreign  languages,  political  economy,  the  Russian 
an<l  Portuguese  languages,  etc. 

The  majority  of  conunercial  supplementary  si-hools  still  follow  the  j>rinciple  of  a 
wholly  optional  course  of  study.  At  a  conference  of  representatives  "of  sc^hools  of  this 
kind  in  western  Switzerland,  which  met  in  Biel  in  the  fall  of  1899,  a  resolution  was 
passed  recognizing  the  advantages  of  obligatory  courses  in  theory,  but  declining  to 
decide  upon  the  immediate  adoption  of  them  in  pratttice.  Most  frequently  nothing 
more  is  doni*  than  to  advise  students  more  or  less  strongly  to  follow  a  proposed  pro- 
granniie.  Besides  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  places  courses  are  announced 
in  only  very  few  studies;  in  some  places,  only  in  the  most  important  foreign  lan- 
guages. Some  sch(K»ls  closi*  altogether  during  the  sununer.  Of  course,  these  are 
contine<l  to  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  with  a  large  outside  trade. 
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Altlioujjjli  attoiKlaiu'f  :it  Hiippleiiu'iitary  hcIhkiIs,  or  jit  HiipiiU*iiientary  foiireew,  iri 
(■oinpulHf)ry  in  \mi  a  few  Cant«»iiH,  Aaiyaii  ttii<l  Vaiul,  f<»r  iiiMtaiKv,  theno  »H.*h(K>]H  are 
well  i»atronize<l.  Kinployern  >;eiierally  favor  ami  faeilitate  wlnx.)l  atteuilani'e  for 
their  elerks  an<l  appn»ntiet»8.  Youiijr  men  themselven  fwl  th<j  nwH»»»ity  «if  kiKiwinp 
nioH',  an<l  the  deVire  for  knowliMljj^'  which  uniniaten  them  i.loflerveH  to  1h.»  e(iiiimeu<l(*d. 


s 


a 


I 

B 


That  then?  are  indifferent  an<l  lazy  elerks  who  wuuM  apply  themselves  U)  stii<ly  only 
un«lfr  I'ompnlsinn  is  self-evidrnt,  an<l  hence  the  desinihility  of  eompulsory  supple- 
mentary eiliicati<»n  is  ma«le  a|)j>an*iit  «|uit<' often.  It  is  most  ^Tatifyinir  to  nott^  that 
in  many  towns  where  all  enjoy  lil>erty  of  eln)i«v,  far  more  than  half  the  nunilicr  of 
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clerks  make  ii8e  of  this  opportunity  for  education.  A  statistical  report  which  was 
prepared  some  years  ago,  showed  that  in  the  city  of  Zurich  360,  nearly  48  per  i!ent  of 
the  734  young  iiiule  derks  and  commercial  apprentices,  attended  the  courses  of  the 
commercial  asscM'iation.  This  8ch<  hA  numbers  [in  1900]  650  students,  not  only  appren- 
tictv  of  business  houses,  but  also  clerks,  l)ank  and  railroad  employees,  etc.  As  far  as 
known  it  is  at  present  the  best  arranged  and  lai^gest  institution  of  this  kind. 
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The  5*1  Huppleinontiiry  w!hm>1s  that  re(oive<l  FtnU^ral  Hul)8idies  ha<l  la*<t  y<»ar  a  win- 
ter attendance  of  5,244  male  and  female  students.  How  great  the  proiK)rtion  of  the 
latter  was  could  not  be  a,^certaine<l.  According  to  the  latest  official  reiK)rt  15  schools 
admit  women.  In  pursuance  of  a  decree  dated  NovemlnT  17, 1900,  all  supplementary 
S(4i(M>ls  that  receive  any  snpiMirt  fnnn  the  Federal  tn»P8ury  are  obliged  to  a<lmit  girls 
if  then.*  is  no  si>ecial  school  fur  girls  in  the  town. 
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THually  theHi»  HUppk'iiieiitary  k'IkxiIh,  a«  well  iUj  wii)ii(lary  iNiminercial  M^hook, 
a<linit  Htmlentj^  only  after  thoy  liave  reached  the  ajje  of  14  or  15,  aiid  it  is  only  after 
Htudeiiti?  have  attain<*«l  their  twentieth  year  that  they  can  iKH'ome  voting  metnberB  of 
commercial  as»<)ciations;  in  fact,  meml^erHhip  then  is  retjuired  of  them.  Up  to  this 
time  the  HtudentH  enj<»y  no  other  advanta^\<  of  the  anpooiatirin  excrept  the  use  of  the 
library  and  rea<linj^  nnmi  and  atten<lance  at  lecture**. 

Inntrnction  in  most  ciines  munt  In*  <leferre<l  till  after  hnwnesH  hours,  fn>in  7  to  10 
o'chx'k,  a  circumstance  which  ix  very  prejudicial;  there  is  no  (luestion  but  that  after 
a  day's  work  the  nreptivtr  fa<*ultieH  of  a  mind  not  yet  matured  are  less  at'tive,  and 
that  thin  nyHtem  endanjjcrs  physical  well-beinjr  through  overexertion.  Arraiijdng 
thecla«*e«  lK»tween  1  and  2  p.  m.,  ori>and  7  a.  m.,  hai*  1  ike wi.<4e proved  uiiMitisfai^tor}*. 
A  ten  ywirn'  exi>erience  htus  shown  more  and  more  that  apprenticies  shouKl  l>e 
allowtsl  to  atten<l  s<'}kmiI  <lurinj^  businej^e  hours;  dassen  for  Halarie<l  clerks  ni unit,  of 
course,  Ik*  ac('(^nnn(Mlated  t(»  their  fn*e  time.  lndei»endtMit  of  the  weighty  {M^lago^cal 
and   humanitarian  reasons  for  jrivinjr  instruction  « I urinjr  busini^HS  hours  (7-9  a.  ni,, 


('Hiitniinl  (\nnini>nia1  Aiwlcniy  at  Bollin/ona.  Switzerland. 

2-0  p.  m.,  an<l  t>-S  in  tlu*  eveniiijr),  anoilu-r  consideration  in  it^  favor  is  that  it  is  a 
(juestion  of  instruction  in  those  matters  wlii<'h  students  sh<»ul<l  learn  in  actual  busi- 
nc»ss.  ])ut  so  often  fail  to.  t^uite  a  number  of  linns  allow  their  employees  to  attend 
tlics**  day  cjassi-s.  In  the  summer  of  189V)  as  many  as  lt5,*{  clas.'H^s  with  two  hours  a 
week  were  held  during  business  hours;  during  thr  w  inter  term  the  num).)er  rose  to 
2(Mi  ciasst's  at  2-1  association  si-hools. 

I)rrAii..s  C'o.NrKiiMN*.    iiik  Sw  i>s  ( 'o.m.mkkciai,  SriKMU.s. 


Aticnti<»n  i^•  now  drawn  tt»  a  ivw  matters  wliich  admit  of  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment for  iHitb  kinds  of  s<'b«M»ls  i  commercial  scliools  pro|K»r  and  supplementary  com- 
mercial coursi.'s).  The  followin;^  arc  scit'ctedas  U-inirof  spetrial  imiK^rtance:  Courses 
and  branches  of  study,  appliances  for  teaching,  examinations,  size  of  classes,  tuitiou 
fc<'s  and  scholarships,  odlccrs.  principals,  ami  teachers.  The  conipndiensive  work, 
(•onnncrcial  S'hools  an«i  Mercantile  Supplementary  Kilu<-ation  in  »Switzerland,  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Federal  department  of  commerce,  1896,  has  been  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  this  article.  Avery  lucid  account  of  conmiercial  supplementary 
education  is  also  contained  in  a  work  entitled  The  Commercial  Association  of 
Switzerland  and  its  Sections,  1861-1896,  compiled  by  F.  Bodmer- Weber  and 
A.  Krahenbuhl.  .  Besides  these,  the  latest  school  programmes  and  annual  reports 
were  consulted,  especially  those  of  the  Federal  commercial  department  and  the  com- 
mercial teachers'  association;  for  since  the  appearance  of  the  two  works  just  men- 
tioned many  changes  have  taken  place  in  commercial  school  matters. . 

COURSES   OP   STUDY. 

The  commercial  schools  of  Switzerland  present  the  greatest  diversity  with  r^ard 
to  their  plans  of  study;  no  two  of  the  27  schools  have  the  same  plan.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  the  difference  of  purpose  of  the  individual  institutions,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to.  Trade  and  school  conditions  of  different  places,  financial 
reasons,  personal  views  and  considerations  may  all  have  had  a  greater  or  less  influence 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum.  Unlimited  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
studies  is  attended  with  great  danger  of  making  higher  interests  subordinate  to  less 
important  ones.  The  attention  of  the  commercial  teachera'  association  of  Switzer- 
land has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  diversity  in  the  courses  of  study  is  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  transfer  of  students  from  one  school  to  another.  And  yet,  such 
changes  are  very  frequent  on  account  of  the  shifting  population  in  larger  cities,  and 
the  popular  custom  of  sending  boys  and  girls  away  from  home  for  one  year  to  a  part 
of  the  country  where  another  language  is  spoken,  in  order  to  complete  their  com- 
mercial education.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  association  has  been  commissioned 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  conference  of  the  Swiss  department  of  education  to  this 
evil.  Besides,  Prof.  W.  Flury,  of  Soleure,  under  the  direction  of  the  association,  has 
prepared  a  well-arranged  compilation  of  the  courses  of  study  of  public  conmiercial 
schools  in  Switzerland,  which  has  just  been  published  in  the  third  annual  report  of 
the  commercial  teachers'  association. 

Far  from  desiring  to  bring  about  a  deadening  uniformity  of  studies,  it  is  neverthe- 
less advocated  that  a  standard  order  of  studies  for  Switzerland  be  adopted,  such  as 
reason  and  experience  dictate  as  proper  for  a  well-organized  conmiercial  school. 
No  one  intends  thereby  to  apply  a  strait-jacket.  For  positive  as  the  disadvantages 
of  absolute  liberty  may  be,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  not  only  been  the 
source  of  diversity,  but  also  of  the  strong  development  of  excellent  schools  along 
original  lines.  Thanks  to  this  liberty,  new  studies  have  been  introduced  in  different 
places  and  new  methoiis  tested.  That  certain  foreign  languages  and  selected  auxil- 
iary studies  have  been  taught  according  to  the  needs  of  the  prevailing  commercial  or 
industrial  lines  of  activity  has  only  contributed  toward  assuring  and  increasing  the 
s>'nipathy  of  merchants  for  these  schools.  The  Federal  commercial  department  has 
taken  the  following  attitude  on  this  question: 

To  a  certain  degree  the  diversity  of  schools — i.  e.,  the  decentralization  of  our  mer- 
cantile education  and  the  variety  of  courses  of  study  and  methoiis — can  be  consid- 
ered an  advantage.  In  this  regard  the  Government  desires  no  action  toward  uni- 
formity. The  main  purpose  is  a  steady  effort  toward  perfection.  This  effort  is 
manifest,  and  has  developed  into  a  wholesome  rivalry  among  individual  schools. 
The  Federal  Government  needs  only  concern  itself  about  the  proi)er  measure  of  finan- 
cial support.  In  all  other  matters  each  school  should  be  permitted  to  carry  out  its 
purpose  in  whatever  way  may  seem  best  for  its  attainment  A  etandstill  is  thus 
most  surely  avoided. 
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The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  course  of  study  of  commercial  achoola 
of  a  three  years*  course,  the  type  most  frequently  found  in  Switzerland: 

Course  of  study  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  the  oily  of  Geneen, 
[To  be  admitted,  studenta  mant  hare  atteitded  elementary  ncboalH  for  at  lea«t  ei^ht  yeaim.] 


Hours  per  week. 


StudiciJ. 


Mother  tonpnio  (French) 

8econ<l  Swiss  liiiiK^fiKe  (German ) 

EriRliNh,  ItHliun.  or  Spanish  (optional)  each 
Commercial  arithmetic  and  mathematics 

Bookkeeping 

Couuting-house  practice 

Ck)mmereial  law,  iK)litioa1  economy 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  knowledge  of  merchandisfo 
Geography 


History, 

Penmanship 

Stenography  and  tyi>ewriting. 
Drawing 


Total  . 


The  courscH  of  other  commercial  schools  are  very  different  from  this,  yet  every- 
where great  attention  is  given  to  languagci^.  Gorman  and  French  are  the  prinoi]>aI 
branches  in  all  these  schools,  and  three,  four,  five,  and  six  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
to  each.  The  following  are  either  optional  or  obligatory:  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Russian,  and  in  addition  to  thci?e  at  the  commercial  academy  of  St.  Gall,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  Arabic,  mo<iern  Greek,  and  Malay  are  offered.  1  besides  languages, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  school,  cither  the  historical  and  mathematical-scien- 
tific, or  the  commensal  branches  receive  the  most  attmtion,  without  any  one  group 
being  altogether  neglected.  History,  geography,  physics  and  chemistry,  tlie  latter 
two  mostly  combined  with  technology,  and  the  study  of  merchandise,  algebra,  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  l>ookkeepiug,  oflice  work,  political  economy,  commercial  law, 
penmanship,  stenography,  and  tyi>ewriting — these  branches,  under  various  designa- 
tions, it  is  true,  and  groupcnl  in  diffen^nt  ways,  with  more  or  less  time  devoted  to 
eat^h,  are  included  in  tlic  curriculum  of  all  the  commercial  high  schools  of  Switzer- 
land. Some  schools  include  instruction  in  religion,  de])ating,  natural  history,  geome- 
try, geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing,  trans]x>rtation,  trivit^,  weaving,  embroider}', 
gymna.^ticH,  military  exercises,  and  singing.  The  neninr  stmlents  visit  buildings  of 
exchange,  factories,  et^?.,  even  though  it  may  not  In?  expressly  pre«cril)ed  in  the 
course. 

The  branch  about  which  there  is  the  greato^it  diversity  of  opinion  is  the  biisineps 
department  or  counting-house  practice,  also  known  under  the  terms  mmlel  office, 
prai'tice  bureau,  and  model  bank.  In  some  schools  six  to  t(^n  hours  a  week  are 
given  to  it;  others  make  no  mention  of  it  whatever  in  their  study  programmes. 
Whether  it  l>e  known  by  one  name  or  another,  nearly  all  8cho<jls  have  a  practice 
department  in  its  simplest  form.  Students,  under  a  teacher's  direction,  enter  a 
short  stM'ies  of  biisimvs  transactions  in  their  books,  and  at  the  same  time  make  all 
the  net^essary  calculations  and  write  all  the  requisite  letters.  However,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  this  and  the  business  department  in  its  highest  state  of 
development,  in  which  a  whole  class  (or  in  very  large  classes  a  setrtion)  reprewentfl  a 
commercial  houst;  which  conducts  actual  or  fictitious  business  with  real  business 
firms  and  merchants  through  regular  corrcj^pondence,  and  in  wliich  each  pupil 
receives  his  own  independent  work  to  do.  Teachers,  mostly  fonner  merchants,  give 
the  necessary  suggestions  and   explanations,  but  otherwise  confine  themselves  to 
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sapervision  and  control,  while  the  studenta  attend  to  all  the  work  like  clerks  in  a 
place  of  business.  The  schools  of  Zurich,  Bellinzona,  and  Aarau  have  departments 
of  this  kind.  The  ^'bureaux  pratiques"  connected  with  the  senior  classes  of  the 
schools  of  Geneva,  Neuchatel  and  Chaux-de-Fonds,  are  similarly  organized.  At 
only  a  few  schools  students  form  fictitious  Gsms  with  one  or  more  members  and 
conduct  a  regular  corre3pon<lence.  In  all  instances  correspondence  is  conducted  in 
foreign  languages  as  well  as  in  the  vernacular.  In  some  departments  books  are  also 
kept  in  foreign  languages. 

In  commercial  supplementary  schools  for  apprentices  and  clerks  already  employed 
there  are,  of  course,  no  practice  departments.  A  number  of  general  studies  are  also 
omitted,  as  the  students  need  all  their  surplus  time  and  energy  for  the  most  necessary 
branches?.  Still  the  numlwr  of  studies  iuc4uded  in  the  regular  course  of  the  larger 
asi^ociatiou  schools  is  quite  consi<lerable — French,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian, 
ami  (lerman,  l)oth  as  mother  tougue  and  for  foreigners;  l)ookkeeptng,  commercial 
arithmetic,  corresimndence,  commercial  geography  and  law,  law  of  exchange,  penman- 
ship, stenography,  an<l  typewriting.  Moreover,  occiigional  courses  are  held,  cliiefly 
in  form  of  lectures  on  selected  toi)ioy,  such  as  technology,  history  and  art,  law  and 
political  economy,  German  and  foreign  literature.  Finally,  the  departments  of  music 
and  gymnastics  of  the  (^ntonal  associations,  which  show  good  results,  are  open  to 
those  who  attend  the  supplementary  courses. 

TEXT-BOOKS    l-HED. 

In  both  the  secondary  and  supplementary  schools  the  same  manuals  or  text- books 
and  readers  are  used.  Some  are  published  in  Switzerland,  some  abroad.  Great 
liberty  of  choice  prevails.  A  list  of  the  text-books  in  use  at  Swiss  commercial  schools 
gives  63  different  ones  for  the  French  language  alone.  A  number  of  Swiss  authors 
have  written  very  valuable  manuals  and  text-books.  It  is  impossible  to  giv^  a  com- 
plete list,  but  the  works  on  commercial  science  of  the  Swnss  authors,  Schaer,  Hiigli, 
AVick,  may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  foreign  text-books  of  Baumgartner,  Schmidlin, 
Schilling  (Spanish  grammar),  Graziano,  and  Kurschner.  Nevertheless,  the  supple- 
mentary schools  especially  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  condensed  cheap  guides  or 
manuals  adapted  to  Switzerland.  Upon  repeated  requests,  the  Swiss  commercial 
association  has  taken  the  subject  in  hand.  A  large  prize  was  offered  for  a  brief 
treatise  on  commercial  geography,  and  the  accepted  work  (in  German)  is  about  to 
be  published.  This  little  book  is  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  by  similar  ones  in 
French.  The  better  equipped  commercial  schools  possess  large  collections  of  charts, 
pictures,  blank  forms,  and  circulars,  and  also  samples  of  mercliandise.  Nearly  all 
have  libraries  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

EXAMINATIONS    AND    DIPLOMAS. 

An  entrance  examination  is  a  regular  condition  of  admission  at  commercial  sec- 
ondary as  well  aiJ  supplementary  schools.  All  applicants  are  recjuired  to  show  tliat 
thty  jKKM.^ess  the  knowledge  to  hn  af<iuirt'(l  by  an  eight  or  nine  years'  attendance  at 
an  elementary  schtM)!.  Public  examinations  or  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each 
year;  at  secondary  schools  graduation  examinations  are  held.  Rules  similar  to  and 
as  strict  as  those  governing  the  final  examinations  of  other  st^condary  schools  apply 
to  the  graduation  examinations.  As  a  rule,  representative  merchants  are  i)resent  as 
experts.     Students  who  pass  receive  diph)mas. 

Mercantile  apprentice  examinations  take  the  place  of  grafluation  examinations  for 
tliose  who  atten<l  the  courses  of  supplementary  schools  of  commercial  associations. 
These  examinations  affonl  an  a[)[)rt»ntice,  or  prospective  clerk,  the  oppc)rtunity  of 
proving  wliat  he  has  learned  at  school  and  during  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  and 
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of  receiving  a  diploma.  The  examination  includes  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic, composition,  correspondence  in  the  mother  tongue  and  in  one  foreign  langnage, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  law,  practical  knowledge  (terminology, 
geography,  and  transportation),  and  x)enmanship  as  obligatory  branches,  and  a  nam- 
ber  of  optional  studies.  Tlie  necessary  uniformity  of  standards  in  judging  the 
examinations  is  ai^ured  by  definite  rules  for  eacli  study,  and  by  the  participation  of 
e<lucational  experts,  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government,  who  proiK)8e  themes 
and  give  marks.  Furthermore,  the  committees  of  the  different  examination  districts 
are  invested  with  ample  power  to  make  allowance  for  sjKJcial  local  demands  of 
industry  and  commerce,  so  that  the  desired  uniformity  does  not  degenerate  into 
pedantry  or  narrowness.  Apprentice  examinations  were  held  for  the  first  time  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swiss  Commercial  Association.  Appren- 
tices are  free  to  decide  upon  taking  them.  In  1900  there  were  266  ap])licants  in  13 
localities;  261  received  diplomas.  A  gratifying  result  of  these  examinations  is  the 
knowledge  that  they  stimulate  the  zeal  of  young  men,  and  that  in  many  places  they 
have  l>een  the  first  vigorous  incentive  to  the  introduction  of  a  rational  programme 
of  study. 

t*IZK   OP   CLASSES. 

If,  in  the  spirit  of  strict  self-criticism,  we  must  confess  that  the  condition  of  our 
commercial  schools  might  be  improved,  we  may  also  allude  to  a  highly  important 
question  which  has  not  been  solved  anywhere  else  so  satisfactorily  as  in  Switzerland. 
Dr.  Eichmann,  the  president  of  the  Federal  department  of  commerce,  deserves  the 
credit  for  having  exerted  all  his  energies  when  commercial  schools  were  placed  under 
Federal  sujKjrvision  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  students  in  class;  whereas  in 
other  countries  classes  frequently  have  40,  50,  60,  or  more  students,  much  too  large 
a  numl)er  for  secondary  schools,  the  department  was  able  to  state,  in  1896,  concerning 
this  question: 

Until  a  short  time  since  the  lowest  classes  or  grades  of  our  commercial  schools, 
excepting  those  of  Chaux-de-Fouds  and  Soleure,  were  overcrowded,  numbering  as 
liigh  as  46  students.  With  so  large  a  number  of  students  under  him  the  best  teacher 
can  not  attain  satisfactory  results.  In  teaching  languages,  commercial  branches, 
arithmetic,  and  l>ookkeeping,  the  individuality  of  students  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. How  can  it  be  possible  for  students  to  acquire  fluency  in  reading  and 
conversation  if  each  is  allowed  only  an  average  of  one  and  one-half'to  two  minutes 
for  reading  aloud,  for  i,ranslation,  and  conversation?  Or  liow  can  anyone  inculcate 
facility  in  mental  arithmetic,  the  understanding  of  bookkeeping  and  complicated 
commercial  calculations,  if  the  hour  must  be  divided  among  30  to  40  students,  and 
the  value  of  the  le«son  depends  upon  the  time  which  the  teacher  devotes  to  each 
single  student?  The  Federal  educational  authorities  gave  this  evil  their  chief  atten- 
tion and  required  schools  to  provide  for  suUicient  teachers  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  dividing  the  classes  into  smaller  sections.  No  class  (or  parallel  section)  in 
languages,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping  was  to  number  over  10  stndentji.  This  iaeal 
has  been  reached  in  most  of  the  supplementary  courses  of  commercial  associations. 
What  is  possible  in  these  private  schools  should  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  also 
possible  in  public  schools. 

This  authoritative  <leclaration  has  great  value  for  all  commercial  stihools,  although 
exj)eriencc  in  different  places  shows  that  the  time  has  not  arriveil  for  small  parallel 
sections  in  languages  and  commercial  studies,  even  in  secondary  schools.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  cities  or  cantons,-  notwithstanding  Federal  assistance  and  the  fact 
that  commercial  schools  should  not  be  considered  with  greater  favor  than  other 
secondary  schools,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Ideal  conditions  are  not  reached  at 
a  l)ound.  Even  commercial  associations  under  the  pressure  of  cantonal  and  munici- 
pal 8ul)sidies  have  again  begun  to  increase  the  size  of  their  classes. 

The  small  class  system  of  the  commercial  associations  has  l>een  designated  an 
unwarrantable  luxury.     In  our  estimation  this  judgment  is  unjust,  for  it  does  not 
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keep  in  view  the  8i)ecial  character  of  commercial  schools.  They  aim,  more  than 
other  schools,  at  the  greatest  jwssihle  educational  product  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  Whoever  applies  himself  strictly  ten  hours  a  day  to  office  work  must  econo- 
mize his  leisure  in  order  to  gain  a  broader  education.  Unless  they  are  willing  to 
forego  a  great  advantage,  commercial  associations  should  not  depart  from  the  system 
of  small  classes,  especially  for  the  language  courses  attended  by  older  students,  appren- 
tices, and  clerks.  The  following  example  furnishes  a  proof.  Before  any  Federal 
appropriations  were  granted  there  existed  two  schools  in  St.  Gall  for  ten  yetirs,  a  free 
city  supplementary  school  for  clerks  with  large  classes,  and  the  school  of  the  associa- 
tion of  young  merchants  with  very  small  classes  and  heavy  tuition  fees.  Experience 
taught  that  the  majority  of  diligent  and  ambitious  apprentices  joined  the  association. 
"We  have  every  confidence  that  the  directors  of  commercial  supplementary  schools 
will  not  yield  their  standpoint  attained  by  years  of  effort  and  sacrifice.  What  has 
been  defined  as  an  ideal  by  the  highest  Federal  authority,  commercial  associations 
will  hold  to  as  such.  However,  there  must  not  be  too  much  dogmatism  in  this  mat- 
ter. Whereas  for  older  students  small  classes  of  from  four  to  ten  members  are  i)er- 
fectly  justifiable  for  languages,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping,  good  reasons  could  be 
presented  for  organizing  classes  twice  as  large,  at  least  for  beginners  and  in  studies 
taught  by  lectures,  as  the  principles  of  commercial  law  and  geography.  School 
authorities  will  in  the  end  not  oppose  this  concession. 

TUITION    PEEK    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  gre^itest  diversity  prevails  respecting  the  demands  made  upon  students  or 
tlieir  parents  to  cover  the  heavy  outlay.  The  commercial  s<*hools  of  Basel  and 
Soloare  are  free.  Others  charge  as  much  as  250  francs  a  year.  At  some  schools 
natives  and  foreigners  are  treated  alike.  At  others  foreigners,  and  justly  so,  are 
required  to  pay  much  more  than  students  of  Swiss  parentage.  No  school  can  be  sup- 
ported, even  approximately,  from  tuition  fees  alone.  Cities  or  Cantons  are  obliged  to 
grant  large  annual  appropriations,  to  which,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  detail,  the 
Fe<leral  Government  contributes  a  noteworthy  share. 

As  a  rule  mercantile  continuation  schools  require  a  tuition  fee,  which  differs  in 
amount.  Calculated  to  the  single  hour,  it  varies  between  5  and  30  centimes  (1  and 
6  cents  in  Uniteil  States  money).  In  a  few  associations  instruction  is  given  free,  but, 
an  an  official  report  states,  **ex|)erience  has  proved  that  this  leads  to  indifference  in 
attendance.*' 

On  the  other  htmd,  the  most  liberal  provisions  are  made  at  both  secondarj^  and 
supplementary  schools  for  poor  but  diligent  students.  In  many  places  scholar- 
shii)t?  are  granted.  The  Government  likewise  offers  scholarships.  Last  year  they 
ainounteil  to  10,000  francs.  They  are  given  to  needy  students  of  the  higher  classes 
of  coumiercial  schools  partly  supported  by  Federal  appropriations;  also  to  candidates 
for  commercial  teachers'  positions,  studying  at  home  or  abroad,  and  finally  to  active 
teachers,  for  the  pur|K)6e  of  continuing  their  education  (for  traveling  expenses  and 
attendance  at  supplementary  courses). 

PRINCIPALS    AND   OTHER   OFFICIALS. 

According  as  commercial  schools  have  been  founded  by  the  State  (Canton)  or  a 
<v)rnniunit\ ,  form  iii<iej>endent  institutions  or  are  departments  of  other  general  edu- 
cational institntiouH,  are  they  un<ler  the  suxKjrvision  of  cantonal  or  municipal  school 
authorities  (frequently  there  is  a  special  committee  of  supervisors),  while  the  imme- 
diate direi'tion  is  either  in  charge  of  a  6i>ei*ial  director  or  department  principal  or  is 
in  the  hands  (►f  the  rector  of  the  general  institution  of  which  the  commercial  school 
i.s  a  department  (cantonal  or  central  high  school,  technological  institution,  etc.). 

The  larger  commercial  supplementary'  schools  are  directed  and  managed  by  special 
committees  on  instruction  composed  of  merchantci  and  representatives  of  the  State 
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or  city  authorities.  Ju  smaller  associationjft,  ^vho^se  courBos  are  less  exlenave,  A 
committee  of  tlie  a«?o<aation  <lirect8  affain^.  More<:)ver,  Zurich,  Berne,  St.  GftU, 
Luirerne,  and  Batsel  have  p|)edal  salaried  rectorships. 

The  secretaryship  for  cotinnercial  education  in  the  Federal  department  of  com- 
merce La  a  i>osition  of  the  hijjrhe^t  influence.  The  holder  exercu^es  a  certaiu  auperm- 
tentlence  over  all  commercial  iH:hools  tluit  make  any  claim  to  Federal  sup|x>rt.  He 
determines  the  projHjrtiou  of  allowam^e,  makes  the  payment  of  the  amoant  to  the 
different  t?choolH  (last  year's  in  sums  of  from  135  francs  to  56,493  fraucfl  per  achool), 
api)rovcs  the  cijursea  of  study  of  the  Stiite-aided  S4rlnM>ls,  and  iterforms  other  duties. 
The  Fi^leral  department  is  kept  acquainted  vi'iih  the  Htanding  and  progress  of  the 
K'hools  by  reiM>rts  and  by  regular  insi>ection.  It  watcht»8  over  and  directs  the 
pr«>gres8  of  new  establishments  iu  a  kintlly  way,  ami  is  frequently  oonaulted  by 
directors  in  the  apiH>intment  of  new  teachers.  This  oUice  was  created  in  1808  and 
Is  at  present  tilled  by  the  former  rector  of  the  technoK^gital  school  in  Winterthur, 
VroL  U .  »Schmidlin,  he  having  been  chosen  to  this  xx>siti(m  by  the  Federal  CoanciL 

TKAf'UKKS. 

The  corjjs  of  teachers  of  commercial  WK'ondarj'  schools',  as  well  as  of  large  mercan- 
tile supi)lementary  s<*hools,  is  eompo?e<l  of  principals  and  assistants.  Teachers  of 
Gennan,  of  forciirn  lan^^iages,  history,  an<l  the  natural  sciences  must  have  had  the 
same  preparatory  e<lncation  as  those  of  other  secondary  si'hooln,  but  ti^chera  of  the 
spCM-ifically  commercial  branches  are  re(|uire<l  to  have  had  several  years*  practical 
exj)erien(*e  in  >>u8iness. 

All  s<.»ho<)ls  employ  assistsints  who  teach  particular  studit»8  to  which  only  a  few 
hf>urs  a  we«»k  are  <levotiMl.  Such  teachers  are  emjdoyefl  exclusively  by  many  sup- 
plemenlary  commercial  schools,  and  often  fill  these  subsidiary  pfwitions  with  great 
zeal  and  aj^titude.  A  larjjje  nmnlH*r  of  teachers  of  elementar}'  and  grannnar  schools, 
pjK^ciid  teachers  of  commercial  secondary  schools,  private  teachers  and  businc^ss 
emi)lnyeoi'  witii  pronounced  aptitude  for  toachinjj,  njv  thus  engaged  in  serv'ing  the 
cau.*?(^  of  eommorcial  edui-atiou. 

The  leaching  i>ersonn(?l  of  the  commercial  school-'  of  Switzerland  numl>ers  about 
5<X)  jH'rs<.)ns. 

At  tlie  edneational  conference  of  theVommen*ial  associations  of  Switzerland  held 
June  i:',  l.S!)7,  in  Znrieli,  Ihefonnation  of  a  union  of  the  teachers  of  all  kinds  of  ^-om- 
merri:il  sclio-ils  in  Switzerland  was  aizit^ited,  and  in  the  f<»llo\\ing  year  the  Swiss 
Conuntfnial  Tt^aehers'  Assoriation  was  or>r.inized.  For  the  first  three  years  its 
headquarters  were  at  /uri(;h;  since  then  it  has  ]>een  c}ian;;ed  to  Geneva.  At  pres^'^nt 
the  a-isociati<»n  has  2.'><)  meml>ers.  A  sui)plementary  ct>urse  for  teachers  of  cimniier- 
cial  scIuhMs  has  l>con  e:-tahlished.and  n'j^n^entativc  practical  men  have  taken  an 
ac^tivo  part  as  con>'ultin;r  teachers.  The  fii-st  course,  lieM  in  Zurich  during  the 
spring  (»f  ItXH),  had  an  attendanee  of  57;  ast^oind  course  is  to  ]>e  held  in  Geneva  in 
11H)1.  B<.*sides,  a  valnabU^  statisticsil  report  on  conirnt^rcial  srh«»<Os  in  Switzerland  has 
l)een  imbli^-hcd,  als:)  a  ]>i])lio:rra})hy  cov-'rin^  the  most  iniporlant  subjects  of  c«»m- 
mereial  e<lucation.  For  nearly  three  years  tliere  has  b-.-cn  a  larire  eircnlation  among 
the  mendM-rs  of  n'adiuL'  p«»rtf«»lios,  for  whi<'h  a  numbi-r  of  te^'hnical  publications  in 
German  and  Fn»nch  havi*  K-en  subserilH'd.  The  establishment  <'f  a  central  library 
ha.H  Uh'u  U^gun.  The  questiim  of  the  methiMl;^  b»-st  adapttnl  for  the  tnlucation  of 
commercial  teachers  has  also  ]>'en  minutely  disciisse^l  by  the  association. 

tX)NCI>rsioN. 

Much  remains  to  be  said,  and  this  article  makes  no  pretense  to  completeness.  In 
treating  the  wlK)le  of  commercial  education  there  would  l>e  necessary  a  detailed 
accomit  of  all  those  agencies  which  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to  here  in  closing. 
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The  support  which  the  commercial  corporations  of  Switzerland  have  given  to  all 
efforts  in  tlie  matter,  indei>endent  of  those  having  education  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term  for  their  object,  deserves  first  mention.  The  large  libraries  of  commercial 
associations  and  lK>ards  of  trade  are  appreciated  and  largely  made  use  of  by  teachers 
and  students.  And  what  a  fund  of  information  on  technical  and  economic  subjects 
is  contained  in  the  regular  annual  reports  on  commerce  and  industry  in  Switzerland, 
publislied  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Swiss  Commercial  and  Industrial  Association; 
also  in  rei)orts  of  its  component  sections,  limited  to  a  less  broad  territorial  and  indus- 
trial scoi)e;  for  instance,  the  publications  of  the  Zurich  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
commercial  l>oard  of  directors  of  St  Gall,  the  silk  industry  association  of  Zurich,  and 
the  l)oards  of  trade  of  Basel  and  Geneva;  finally,  in  the  collection  of  consular  reports 
published  annually  by  the  Federal  commercial  department.  Aside  from  several  daily 
papers,  there  are  Hi)ecial  periodical  publications  devoted  to  the  educational  needs  of 
merchants,  as  the  reports  of  the  Geographic  Commercial  Association  of  eastern  Swit- 
zerland, the  Swiss  commercial  **Centralblatt,"  the  bulletin  of  the  board  of  trade  in 
Geneva,  etc.  Many  lectures  an<i  series  of  lectures  on  commercial  and  affiliated  sub- 
jects are  given  annually  under  the  auspices  of  commercial,  economic,  and  geographi- 
cal societies.  The  sections  of  the  Swiss  Commercial  Association  alone  held  1 53  during 
the  winter  of  1899-1900.  The  institution  of  f^rize  compositions  on  optional  or  8i>eci- 
fied  subjects  by  members  of  the  association  likewise  deserves  to  lie  mentioned;  the 
best  works  receive<l  are  printed  invariably.  The  museums,  with  their  rich  collections 
of  native  and  foreign  objects  of  commerce  and  industrial  products,  must  not  be  omitted, 
nor  the  incentives  an<l  knowledge  which  many  owe  to  the  different  exhibits  <lesigned 
for  industrial,  technological,  and  agricultural  training.  To  consider  all  these  is 
beyond  the  seoj>e  of  this  sketch.  Sullice  it  to  state  that  numerous  forces  are  ever}'- 
where  cooperating  willingly  and  with  ample  means  at  hand  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
gi*eat  task  of  affording  the  l)est  possil>le  e<lucation  to  the  couunorcial  profession, 
^lay  our  country  never  be  wanting  in  men  who,  convinced  of  the  great  importance 
of  commercial  education,  will  devote  themselves  to  its  intere.sts,  so  that  a  lilxjrally 
educated  generation  of  business  men  may  be  assured  to  Switzerland  for  the  future. 
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GERMAN  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Zwickau  Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote  to  all  the  various 
chambers  of  commerce  and  commercial  bodies  in  the  German  Empire,  asking  what 
part  was  taken  by  them  in  supporting  commercial  education,  the  sum  expended, 
what  supervision  of  schools  was  exercised,  etc. 

The  following  answers  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  speak  for  themselves: 

Air-la- Chapelle. — The  chamber  of  commerce  uses  every  means  in  its  i>ower  to  pro- 
mote commercial  education.  At  the  banning  of  every  school  year,  the  chamber 
publishes  in  the  press  of  the  city  the  studies  schedulea  for  that  year,  and  always 
embodies  the  school  reports  in  the  annual  yearbook  of  the  chamber. 

AUoiia. — There  is  one  commercial  school  with  indirectly  enforced  attendance. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  instrumental  in  forming  a  commercial  school 
in  the  suburban  town  of  Elmshom.  In  Neumiinster  a  similar  school  is  maintained 
bv  the  merchants'  union  and  town  corporation.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  many  commercial  subjects  have  been  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  of  Altona. 

Anisherg. — The  commercial  school  was  founded  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  sum  of  $32  is  given  annually  toward  its  maintenance,  and  the  chamber  has  full 
control.  Prizes  are  given  to  worthy  students,  and  members  of  the  chamber  often 
act  as  examiners.  The  commercial  school  in  Neheim  also  ret^ives  $26  annually  from 
this  chamber. 

Barmeii. — The  chamber  of  commerce  has  founded  a  commercial  school,  to  which 
it  gives  1285  annually.  Four  members  of  the  chamber,  together  with  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  and  two  members  of  the  merchant  union,  form  the  board  of 
trustees.     The  chamber  uses  all  its  influence  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school. 

Baireuth. — This  chamber  of  commerce  is  at  present  using  its  influence  with  the 
Government  to  secure  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  public  schools  of 
tlie  district.     Compulsory  attendance  has  been  recommended. 

Berlin. — The  merchants'  corporation  of  Berlin  has  supervision  over  six  commer- 
cial schools,  to  which  it  gives  a  subvention  of  |10,000  annually.    In  addition,  the 

a  This  chapter  contains  information  regarding  educational  affairs  in  foreign  countries  as  reported 
to  the  Department  of  State  by  United  States  consuls.  These  reports  have  been  in  part  transmitted 
direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  State  Department  for  publication  and  in  part  reprinted 
from  the  publications  of  the  State  Department. 

The  technical  educational  terms  used  by  the  consuls  in  their  reports  have  been  in  most  c&Bet 
retainrHl,  and  mui^t  be  understood  to  have  generally  the  signification  which  attaches  to  them  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  refer. 
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corporation  givc^^  $550  to  an  institute  which  prepares  young  girls  to  fill  positions  in 
bu8ine>*s  house:?,  ?250  to  the  Humboldt  Academy,  and  $1,000  to  the  city  weavers' 
school .  The  cor  po  nit  ion  &\s>o  gives  $1,250  each  semeHt^r  for  tlie  benefit  of  young 
men  who  wish  to  liear  lectures  on  the  pcience  of  commerce,  etc.  The  corporation 
would  like  to  Htn*  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  tliesie  schools  made  compolsory. 

Binqen. — In  ISSS  a  courne  of  <'()mmtTcial  eilucation  was  secured  to  the  schools  of 
this  city  throujrh  the  initiative  of  the  chamlx^r  of  commerce.  The  annual  deficit 
(which  amounts  to  $100  to  $175)  i$i  made  goo<i  by  thif«i  chamber.  The  ]>reflident  and 
two  members  serve  as  directors. 

Bochnm. — There  are  four  commercial  st-hools  in  this  <listrict,  to  which  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  givers  $i*00  each  year.  The  mem>)errf  of  the  chamlH*r  are  now 
agitating  in  favor  uf  a  fifth,  which  will  in  all  probability  shortly  l>e  establislied. 

Boun. — This  cliamber  of  (iommen*e  has  establif^he*!  a  commercial  fl»'hool  and  gives 
$75aniuially  toward  its  supjMjrt.  In  addition,  the  State,  tlie  rity,  and  many  busi- 
ness finns  give  voluntiiry  contributions  to  its  maintenance.  >'ive  meml)ers  of  this 
ehaml)er  iKnonj;  to  the  school  hoard.  Prizes  and  l)ooks  are  granted  <liligent  students, 
and  any  deficit  wliich  may  o<-cur  is  paid.  Stei>s  have  Ix^en  taken  to  organise  a 
second  commercial  school. 

Bramlenburp. — This  cliamlwr  of  commerce  has  organize*!  three  (.^mmercial  schools 
in  as  many  suburban  towns,  and  atllliated  them  with  the  one  in  this  city.  The 
chaml>er  controls  these  si'hools,  and  contributes  one-third  of  the  expense  which  is 
not  met  by  tuition.  The  other  two-thirds  are  raise<l  by  the  State,  private  imlividiials, 
business  linns,  etc.  Atten< lance  is  compul.sory  for  apprentices  until  they  have 
passed  their  eight^'cnth  yeiir.  The  Hrandenl)urg  Chambt^r  of  Commerce  contributes 
annually  the  sum  of  ?40*to  each  of  the  commercial  schools  in  Wittenl>ergan<l  Kyritz, 
which  entitles  it  to  one  memlx>r  on  the  school  board,  thus  giving  it  a  voice  in  the 
arrangement  of  studies  ami  the  dispo-^ition  of  funds. 

Brunswick. — This  chaml>er  of  commerc^e  has  established  ten  ol>ligatory  commercial 
schools  in  the  Duchy  of  Jirunnwick  and  has  full  supervisory  control  over  the  same. 
The  chamlHjr  makes  good  one-third  of  the  deficit  which  may  occur  in  any  one 
school  year.  In  Hh>1  the  sum  thus  paid  out  amounted  to  something  more  than 
$1,000.  It  has  establish<'«l  a  free  c«mrse  of  study  for  girls  employed  in  commercial 
houses;  it  gives  a  small  sum  t»f  money  each  vear  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
teachers  in  tlus<*  schools  to  tnivcl  thn>ugh  the  diffi? rent  districts  of  the  duchy,  in 
onlcr  to  thoroughly  study  economic  conditions.  A  colltn^'tion  of  all  the  industrial 
products  of  Rnmswick  hits  IxM^n  ])Iaced  on  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices. 
There  is  a  library  in  (ierman,  French,  and  Knglish  literature  for  teachers  and 
students  and  prizes  are  als<)  granted. 

Breslnu. — The  connnercial  whool  receives  $250  annually  fn)m  the  chaml>er of  com- 
merce. There  is  an  institute  in  the  city  which  tt^acht^  commercial  subjects  to  young 
women,  an<l  $1(M)  i.^  given  every  year  toward  itssui>port.  The  chamlK'rof  <»ommerce 
has  uu-mlvers  among  the  dire<^tors  of  lx)th  these  institutions.  An  imlnstrial  school 
is  to  Ik3  established  this  year,  an<l  the  chamber  i>f  comuierce  has  agreed  to  pay  all 
expenses  not  met  l)y  scliool  tax,  tuition,  etc. 

ijfstkl. — The  connnercial  wluxd  in  this  city,  wliich  was  cji-tablished  twenty-five  years 
ago,  has  pas-^ed  entirely  under  the  mauaircnu'nt  of  tliischaiuber  of  o:)inmercej  which 
has  erecteil  a  building  from  its  own  fun<ls  lus  a  home  for  the  sc^hor>l. 

('obU')}z, — The  chamber  of  commerce  gives  $125  a  year  to  wan  1  the  support  of  a 
commercial  sch*>:>l  in  tliis  city.     MendMjrs  of  the  Ixwly'are  on  tlie  schiM>l  boani.- 

Ikinzig. — Tlie  president  of  this  chaui)>er  is  one  of  the  directoi*s  of  the  conmiercial 
school  in  this  city.  The  chaml>er  of  commerce  gives  au  annual  stii>end  of  $2,000 
toward  the  niaint4?nance  of  c<»njmercial  courses  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Petri. 

DeH.Mtu, — The  sum  of  $250  is  given  each  year  toward  commensal  e<iucation.  The 
chamlHir  of  connnerce  further  gnmts  a  sti|x»nd  which  enables  teachers  to  hear  lec- 
tures on  commercial  topics  during  v:u-ations. 

Jhtiitmnd. — The  chamber  of  c(.»mmerce  givc»s  S^.KH)  annually  to  the  conmiercial  school 
in  this  city. 

Drmilfv. — The  chamber  of  commerce  maintains  a  commercial  schcnd,  and  the 
president  of  the  chaudx?r  is  chairman  of  the  l">oanl  of  trustees. 

JM'mburg. — The  commen-ial  s<hiM)l  in  this  city  was  founde*!  jointly  by  the  cham- 
l»er  of  commerce  an<l  the  city  cor]>nration.  The  cham))cr  gives  $250  yearly  toward 
its  supiH>rt. 

Dimeblnrf, — The  commercial  s<*hool  of  this  city  was  foun4led  by  the  chaml.>er  of 
commerce  independent  of  outside  assistance.  It  gives  $4U0  every  year  toward  its 
exi>i;nses.  In  addition,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  c«»mmerce,  for  the 
benefit  of  young  business  men,  has  Ihh^u  introduce<l.  Beginning  with  April  1,  1902, 
attendance  at  the  industrial  school  of  Diisseldorf  will  be  made  ol^ligatory.     The 
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chamber  of  coannierce  will  ao  arrange  the  curriciiluiu  of  the  commercial  school  as  to 
enable  the  two  schools  to  work  hand  in  hand. 

Elberfeld. — ^Thia  chamber  of  commerce  pvea  $300  a  year  to  the  commercial  school 
in  this  city.  In  addition,  the  school  receives  from  the  chamber  the  interest  on  $700 
annually. 

Frankfori-oji'Uie-Matn. — The  chamber  of  commerce  gives  $150  yearly  toward  com- 
mercial education  in  this  city. 

Frankfort-on-tke-Oder. — Within  the  past  three  years  this  chamber  of  commerce  has 
founded  five  commercial  schools,  all  of  which  are  directly  under  the  management  of 
the  chamber,  which  supplies  whatever  funds  are  needed.  The  deficit  made  good  by 
this  chamber  in  1901  amounted  to  $175.  The  secretary  of  the  chamber  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  secretary  also  gives  lectures  throughout  the  district  to 
business  men  who  may  l^e  interested  in  commercial  questions  of  the  day.  It  is 
poi?sible  that  four  more  commercial  schools  may  be  founded  in  this  district  during 
the  next  two  years. 

FreihiTfj, — The  commercial  school  was  founded  by  the  city  corporation.  The 
chamber  ol  commerce  gives  about  $100  annually,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  prizes. 
Beginning  with  April  1,  1902,  a  course  of  lectures  on  commercial  subjects  will  be 
introduce  for  the  oenefit  of  young  women. 

Friedherfj. — The  commercial  school  in  this  city  was  founded  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  receives  $100  each  year  toward  any  deficit  which  may  occur. 

(kestemundc. — The  chaml>er  of  commerce  founded  the  commercial  school  in  this 
city.     The  sum  of  $100  is  given  each  year,  as  well  tm  prizes  to  diligent  students. 

Gif'sserK — The  three  commercial  scHools  in  this  city  receive  $125  a  year  from  the 
chamljer  of  commerce. 

(ivrlitz. — An  annual  stipend  of  $400  is  given  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  the 
commercial  school  in  this  city.     Two  of  the  meml>ers  Inilong  to  the  school  committee. 

GoUinr/ni.— The  commercial  school  iuMiindeii  receives  $50  a  year  from  this  cham- 
In^r  of  commerce.  One  meml)er  of  this  chaml)er  l>elongs  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
It  also  gives  $50  to  the  commercial  scliool  in  Ostorotle. 

Grei:. — The  commercial  school  receives  $150  a  year  from  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Grdudciiz. — At  the  instigation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  commercial  school 
has  l>eon  founded  in  this  city  in  connection  with  the  industrial  school;  $300  is  given 
ea<'h  year  towanl  its  maintenance.  No  changes  can  l)e  made  in  the  course  of  study 
without  the  C(m5=*tmt  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  It  is  trying  to  establish  other 
comiiuTcial  schools  in  th(i  district. 

Ilofjcn. — Tlie  commercial  school  in  Ilagen,  together  with  the  one  in  Gevelsberg, 
receive  conjointly  $150  from  the  chamber  of  commerce;  $25  a  year  is  further  donated 
for  libmry  purposes. 

Ilalbersindt. — Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  chamber  of  commerce,  ten  com- 
mercial schools  have  been  established  in  as  many  cities  in  the  district.  One  member 
of  the  chaniK'r  is  on  every  school  lK>ard.  Lectures  are  maintained  during  vacations 
for  the  iKMiefit  of  teachers.  The  chamber  pays  $1,500  annually  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  schools. 

JLtlff\ — Three  commercial  .schools  have  been  founried  in  this  city  through  the 
unit<><l  efforts  of  the  municipal  autliorities,  the  merchants*  uni<m,  and  this  chamlKjr. 
Kach  organization  pays  $50  a  year  on  the  deficit. 

H'Utna. — The  commercial  school  was  estiiblishe<l  throiigh  the  efforts  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  One  of  the  members  is  on  the  8ch(X>l  board.  Inad<lition,  the 
chain)>er  luis  caused  a  commercial  school  to  be  establishe<l  in  Fukla.  A  commercial 
course  for  young  women  htirf  also  lxi*n  arranged  for  in  this  city. 

Tfauonr. — The  (rhamber  of  commerce  has  no  otficial  connection  with  the  commer- 
cial school  in  this  city.  Si'hool  tax,  tuition,  etc.,  ade<iuately  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  school. 

JUul'lhiTtj. — Tlie  commercial  school  receives  $100  a  year  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  Two  of  the  mcmhers  are  on  the  school  board.  An  a<lvanced  course  in 
iinHit^rn  languages  and  economics  hjis  been  arrangetl  for  by  the  chamber. 

llf'Un'oiu,. — This  chaml)«*r  gives  $25  a  year  to  Ix?  distributed  a^  prizi>s  to  worthy 
an<l  tliligent  students,  and  one  of  the  members  is  on  the  commerciiil  school  l)oard. 

inidtahcin}. — The  conunercial  school  in  Hildesheim  and  l*eine  rei'eives  $400  a  year 
fn)in  the  chamber  of  commerce.  A  commercial  sithool  is  shortlv  to  be  established 
in  AlfeM. 

Iitfifrrhnirf. — The  commercial  organizations  of  this  city,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Oov«Tnnient,  founded  a  conunercial  sch«K)l  hert»  «mie  years  ago.  ^leml)ers  of  the 
ciiainber  have  the  right  to  attend  the  examinations.  '  They  intend  shortly  to  set 
asi(le  a  sum  of  money  for  premiums. 

Cologne. — The  chamber  of  commerce  watches  with  great  interest  the  development 
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of  commercial  education  in  this  city.  Through  its  influence,  evening  coursefl  have 
been  arrangeil  for  those  who  have  no  time  to  attend  the  day  courses.  The  commer- 
cial school  of  Cologne  was  founde<i  and  is  supported  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  city,  acting  for  the  people.  The  chamber  used  its  influence  in  securing  the  Com- 
mercial University  for  Cologne  in  1901. 

Konigsherg. — Through  the  initiative  of  the  municipal  authorities,  a  commercial 
school  with  twelve  classes  has  Ixien  in  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Attendance  is  compulsory.  This  commercial  organization  gives  $225  a  year  toward 
itfi  maintenance. 

ConMaiice. — Two  members  of  this  chaml>er  serve  on  the  commercial  school  board 
in  the  city.  All  the  members  are  jjermitted  to  attend  the  examinations.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  gives  $15  a  year  for  the  punthase  of  prizes. 

CrefeM.— The  commercial  school  in  this  city  was  founded  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  receives  annually  the  sum  of  $1,500  toward  its  support.  One  of  the 
members  belongs  to  the  school  board.  The  chamber  intends  to  donate  a  library  to 
the  school  in  the  near  future. 

Lahr. — Two  commercial  schoi:)l3  were  established  in  I^ahr  an<i  Offenburg,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Attendance  is  compulsory  for  apprentices. 
The  president  of  the  chamber  is  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Each  si'hool  receives  $10 
a  year  for  the  purchase  of  book  prizes.  The  commercial  school  in  this  city  has  re- 
cently passed  under  the  management  of  the  municii>al  authorities. 

Leipzig, — This  chamber  of  commerce  pays  $4,000  annually  for  commenrial  educa- 
tion m  this  city.  This  sum  is  raised  by  private  subscription  from  the  members  of 
the  chamber. 

Liemiitz. — This  organization  has  the  management  of  the  commercial  school  in  this 
city ;  $200  is  given  yearly  toward  its  support.     Prizes  are  granteil  to  ambitious  students. 

Limhurg. — This  chamber  of  commerce  is  at  present  negotiating  with  similar  organi- 
zations in  other  cities  of  this  district,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  commercial  sc;hool. 

Lubeck. — In  1873  a  commercial  school  was  founded  in  this  city  for  the  benefit  of 
apprentices,  which  receives  $250  a  year  from  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Another 
school  is  being  orj^nized  by  the  chamber. 

Mannheim. — This  chamber  of  commerce  gives  $250  annually  to  the  commercial 
school  in  this  city.  It  also  maintains  a  lecture  cx>ur8e  on  commerce  and  ei^onomics, 
the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by  the  chamber  conjointly  with  the  merchants'  union 
and  bourse.  It  is  probable  that  attendance  at  the  commercial  school  will  be  mailo 
obligatory  in  the  near  future. 

MagtUlmrg. — The  commercial  school  in  this  city  is  maintained  equally  by  the  State, 
municipal  government,  and  the  chamlxjr  of  commerce.  The  city  places'  a  building 
free  of  charge  at  the  disposal  of  the  school.  The  aggregate  sura  paid  for  maintenance, 
in  addition  to  school  tax,  tuition,  etc.,  amounts  to  $5,000  per  annum,  $1,500  of  which 
is  contributeii  by  the  chamber.  Special  courses  have  been  introduceii  into  this 
school  in  foreign  languages,  rapid  calculation,  double-entry  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, etc.  These  courses  tlius  far  have  been  sc»lf-supi)orting,  but  if  a  deficit  should 
occur  it  must  be  made  good  by  the  chamlxjr  and  the  merchants*  union  of  this  city. 
In  addition,  the  chamber  of  commerce  has  arranged  for  ten  sideutific  lectures  on 
commerce  and  economics  for  the  merchants  of  this  city.  The  expense  of  these 
amounts  to  $500  a  year,  which  is  partly  paid  from  the  intereift  on  $4,000  capital 
donated  for  this  purpose  by  one  of  the  citizens,  and  partly  from  admission  lees. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  this  chamber  made  gwxi  a  deficit  of  $250  for  these 
lectures.  The  total  sum  expended  by  this  chamlx^r  of  commerce  for  commercial 
education  amounts  to  $2,000  annually,  or  fully  15  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures. 

Mainz. — There  is  a  commercial  school  in  this  city,  which  remves  $75  a  year  from 
the  chamber.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  throughout  the  Grand  Duchy  of  liessen 
to  thoroughly  reorganize  all  the  commercial  schools,  bejjinning  with  the  one  in  Mainz. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  1902,  the  commercial  school  in  this  city  passed  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  chaml)er  of  commerce. 

Meluingen. — In  1884  a  commercial  school  was  established  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce.   The  yearly  expenses  are  paid  by  school  tax  and  tuition. 

MilncUm. — In  1898  the  chamber  of  commerce  establisheii  an  obligatory  commercial 
school,  which  has  an  attendance  of  about  150  pupils,  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
secretary  of  this  chamber  formerly  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  commerce  and  eco- 
nomics. The  annual  deficit,  if  any,  is  met  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  efforts 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  establish  an  obligatory  commercial  school  in  Bilnde 
have  thus  far  failed,  owing  to  the  antagonism  of  the  town  coimcil  of  that  plac»e. 

Mi'iJdhatJuten  m  Thiiriiigiu. — The  city  and  chaml>er  of  commerce  founddl  the  (.com- 
mercial school  in  Muhlhausen.     One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  is  given 
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toward  its  support,  this  sum  being  raised  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  business  firms  of  the 
city. 

Mulheim-on'the-Bhine, — ^A  commercial  school  was  founded  in  the  Mulheim  district 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  gives  $75  a  year  toward  its  support.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mulheim-on-the'liuhr. — The  commercial  school  in  this  city,  which  was  founded  by 
the  merchants'  union,  has  passed  under  the  management  of  this  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Its  gifts  to  the  school  amount  to  about  $250  a  year.  The  president  of  the 
the  chamber  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mi'mster  in  Westphalia. — ^The  commercial  school  in  this  city  will  open  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1902.  Attendance  is  obligatory  for  apprentices  and  those  holding  positions 
who  have  not  passed  the  i^e  of  18.  The  State  and  municipal  government  each  pay 
one-third  of  the  expenses  that  are  not  met  by  tax  and  tuition.  The  rest  is  paid  bv  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  merchants*  union.  The  board  of  curators  is  maae  up 
of  representatives  of  the  Prussian  Government,  the  city,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  merchants'  union. 

Nuremberg. — The  chamber  of  commerce  gives  an  annual  stipend  to  the  commercial 
school  in  this  city. 

Offenbach. — The  commercial  scliool  in  this  city  was  founded  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  The  yearly  deficit,  if  any,  is  paid  by  the  members.  -  In  addition,  the. 
building,  heat,  light,  and  $75  extra  each  year  are  furnished  by  the  chamber. 

Oppeln. — There  are  30  commercial  schools  in  the  district  covered  by  the  work  of 
this  chamber  of  commerce.  These  schools  receive  annually  about  $4,000  from  the 
Government,  the  chamber,  and  the  various  communities  interested.  A  movement 
is  on  foot  at  present  to  thoroughly  reorganize  all  these  schools.  This  chamber  has 
offered  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  director,  who  will  superintend  them. 

Omabr'uck. — The  commercial  school  in  this  city  was  founded  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  merchants*  union.  Two  of  the  members  are  on  the  school  board, 
and  the  secretary  is  director.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  this  chamber  to  organize 
similar  schools  in  other  towns  of  tnis  district. 

riatien. — The  chamber  of  commerce  uses  every  means  in  its  power  to  promote 
commercial  eilucation  in  this  district. 

Posen. — This  chamber  furnishes  funds  to  three  different  commercial  schools.  It 
has  a  member  on  each  of  the  school  boards. 

Potsdam. — The  commercial  school  in  this  city  was  founded  by  this  chamber.  The 
deficit,  if  any,  is  met  equally  by  the  Prussian  Government,  the  city,  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  During  1901  the  total  amount  thus  expended  was  soraethine  in 
excess  of  $500.  The  first  vice-president  and  two  members  belong  to  the  board  of 
curators. 

Eatisbon. — The  chamber  of  commerce  gives  $250  a  year  to  the  commercial  school 
in  this  city. 

Ruhrort. — The  commercial  school  was  founded  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which 
contributes  $500  a  year  toward  its  support.  The  members  of  the  chamber  are  on  the 
board  of  curators.  During  the  winter  months  some  twenty  lectures  on  commerce 
and  industry  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  merchants.  The  expense  of  this  course 
amounts  to  about  $200,  which  is  raised  by  admission  fees. 

Saalfeld. — Three  commercial  schools  receive  funds  from  the  chaml>erof  commerce. 
Several  of  tlie  members  are  on  the  school  boards.  Lecture  courses  are  also  given  by 
the  chamber. 

Saarbr'urJcen. — The  chamber  of  commerce  gives  $40  a  vear  to  the  commercial  school. 

Solingen. — The  commercial  school  was  fouuderl  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  con- 
jointly with  the  city.  The  chamber  gives  $150  and  pays  one-third  of  any  annual 
deficit. 

Sonneberg. — The  municipal  authorities  have  charge  of  the  commercial  school. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  gives  $75  a  year  toward  its  maintenance.  The  following 
subjects  are  obligatory:  German,  English,  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  element- 
ary economics,  and  penmanship. 

Sorau. — This  chamber  and  the  merchants  of  the  city  have  established  three  com- 
mercial schools  in  this  district. 

Sffi/i/i. — The  merchants'  organization  gives  $150  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
cormnen-ial  school. 

Siral.^ttnd. — There  is  an  evening  commercial  course  in  this  city  which  receives  $25 
a  yvar  /rom  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

tS/nr.f.shxiry, — In  common  with  the  city,  this  chamber  of  commerce  has  assisted  in 
esta/jjiirhin^  a  commercial  school  and  gives  $500  annually  to  its  support.  Four  of 
tQemert:t  l:>er8  belong  to  the  board  of  trustees.     In  addition,  this  chamber  contributes 
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to  a  fund  which  enables  teachers  to  attend  lecturer  on  commerce  and  indoshy  dor- 
injr  their  vacations. 

Thorn. — The  chainl>er  of  coiumerc^e  grants  ^00  annually  to  the  three  eomraeraal 
schools  situated  in  this  district. 

Tilnil. — There  is  a  commercial  school  in  this  city.  One-third  of  tlie  deficit,  if  any, 
is  defrayed  by  tliis  t:ommercial  organization,  the  other  two-thirds  by  the  city. 

TritT. — ^The  commercial  school  was  foundtnl  by  the  chamber  of  commerce^  several 
members  of  which  serve  on  the  l>oanl  of  curators.  Prizes,  etc.,  are  granted  by  the 
chamber. 

H7#'«/wf/<'/i. — The  chamber  of  commerce  has  foundinl  two  commercial  schools  in 
this  district    One-third  of  any  deficit  is  paid  by  members  of  this  boiiy. 

Wi'irzhurg. — The  whool  for  apprentices  in  this  city  receives  $25  a  year  from  tliis 
chamber.     Prizes  are  granted  to  two  pupils  each  year. 

ZiUnu. — Tlie  chamber  );rants  small  allowances  to  several  commercial  si*hool0 in  this 
district.     It  hs»  also  donate<l  l)ook8  to  the  different  libraries. 

There  are  145  chaiiilhjrs  of  commerce,  or  similar  orpin izations,  in  the  German 
Empire.  Of  this  numlx»r,  112  are  actively  engage<l  in  pn>moting  commerciial  educa- 
tion. The  inat^tivity  of  the  others,  for  the  most  i>art,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  only  Ix^n  recently  t^a])lifcihed,  or  that  commercial  t»ducation  in  their  districts 
is  maintained  by  the  merchant  imions  <^r  by  municipal  governments.  The  follow- 
ing niiume  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  what  commercial  CMlucation  in  Germany  owes 
to  the  Knii)ire's  highly  organizeil  and  powerful  chaml)erH  of  commerce: 

I.  The  statihtir?  for  1901  ^  show  that  22  clmmlH'rs  of  commerce  gave  $15,652  in 
cash  to  44  coniiiuTrial  schools,  which  work  entirely  under  their  own  management. 
Six  ch;iml.)ers  ])iii'l  nne-tliird  <.»f  tlie  deficits  in  12  commercial  schools  with  independent 
management;  tlur  amount  is  not  state<l.  Forty-tM^ht  chambers  of  coumierce  v<>te<l  the 
sum  of  5j?lo,0o()  to  102  coniiinTciul  schools,  which  were  more  or  less  controlled  by 
these  (! ham  1  UTS.  Ki^jht  chambers  of  commerce  paid  part  of  the  delicits  of  18  com- 
mercial schools,  which  weix>  partially  uniler  their  management.  Twenty-four  cham- 
bers of  eomnierce  gave  small  suniH  to  81  commercial  sfchoolsfor  the  puri>ose of  Imyiug 
prizes,  l)o«)ks,  etc.  Four  chambers  devote«l  ??1,(>97  to  indeiH»ndent  lectures  on  com- 
men*e  and  industry. 

II.  Twelvi'  chambers  of  couniien**^  give  ])ri/:es  in  tlie  sliape  of  books,  money,  sti- 
pends, etc.;  in  21,  tlie  niemlxM's  take  part  in  the  examinations;  in  G  chaml>era  of 
c/>mmerce  distri»^ts  the  Fecn^tar}'  of  the  chnmlwr  makes  tours  of  inspection  anumg 
thes<hools;  <>:»  chamb.  rs  have  inrMubers  on  the  school  l>oard  of  directors;  8  have 
arrangetl  lectun-j?  for  clerks  and  otliers  holding  minor  jjositions  in  Ixisiness  houses'; 
3  have  arranged  fur  teachcis'  conferciuTs:  1  h:m  ai»pointed  a  (.^)mmission  to  examine 
all  imix>rtant  sc1uh>1  sul)jw:ts,  and  another  has  establishefl  an  imlustrial  exhibition. 

The  al)ove  sketch  of  the  work  of  <  ierman  chambers  of  commence  ahmg  the  line  of 
commerrial  education  can  not  l>e  l<.)oked  ui»on  as  exhausting  the  subjei't.  Gennan 
merchants  and  manufacturers  tell  me  that  th»»y  are  just  K'ginning  to  take  jui  interest 
in  the  matter  of  cNlncation.  For  exan»i>le,  S  chambers  of  commerce  arc  at  present 
busy  with  r(M)rgani/.ing  and  extending  the  cnmmenial  K^hools  in  their  districts;  13 
are  agitating  in  favor  (»f  such  sc!h(M>ls;  7  are  working  to  secure  obligatory  attendance 
for  their  schools;  fi  have  declared  their  willingness  to  give  i)ecuniary  assistance  to 
the  s«-hoi»ls  in  their  districts,  if  certiiin  conditicuis  are  complie<l  with;  6  are  contem- 
plating assuming  the  managt-mcnt  of  the  schools  in  their  districts,  and  several  wish 
to  a})point  (linetors  at  the  chaml^er's  expens<\  iiitro<luce  lectures,  establish  libniries, 
and  grant  prizes. 

In  a  fonner  rei)«>rt  to  the  Department,'*  I  descrilxKl  in  detail  what  is  being  done 
for  commercial  education  in  Saxony.     In  onler  to  pn^vent  confusion,  however,  it 


iFnun  vt»luino  20  «lo««  I)euts<'lK«ii  Vertwinds  fiir  (Ihh  Knufmiinnische  rnterrlohtawcsen,  Lelpxisr, 
Vorlag  voii  B.  G.  Tenbiier. 

''See  Annual  Report  of  189<>-1«J00,  chapter  XXVII,  p.  1135. 
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would  be  well  to  look  at  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  divide  commercial 
education  into  five  distinct  grades: 

I. — Primary  commercial  schools  (Kaufmannische  Fortbildungsschulen). 
IL — Commercial  schools  (Handeleschulen). 
III. — Advanced  commercial  schools  (Hohere  Handelsschulen). 
IV. — Classified  commercial  courses  (Handelafachklassen). 
V. — Commercial  universities  (Leipzig  and  Cologne). 
It  is  to  the  primary  commercial  schools  that  German  chambers  of  commerce  give 
financial  assistance,  and  it  is  only  these  schools  which  I  have  had  in  mind  in  the 
above  report. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Germany  pays  almost  as  moch  attention  to  trade 
education  as  she  does  to  any  other  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  methods  adopted 
might  bo  taken  up  with  advantage  in  the  United  States  by  our  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  commercial  organizations.  What  the  different  nations  produce, 
what  they  import  and  export,  political  economy,  German,  Spanish,  French,  and  the 
details  of  commerce  and  industry  should  be  known  to  ever}'  progressive  mannfac- 
turer,  merchant,  and  business  man. 

Ernest  L.  Harris,  Comtular  Agent. 
EiBBNSTocK,  Germany,  ^fay  :dOy  190S. 


ANTWERP  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Cartographic,  Ethnographic  and  Maritime  Exposition  was  oi>eneil  to  the  pub- 
lic on  May  22.  The  Royal  (Geographical  Society  of  Belgium  has  obtained  for  the 
purposes  of  this  exhibition  the  assistance  of  the  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Mexican  Governments,  and  in  addition  the  Queen  has  sent  many  interesting 
objects  from  her  private  collections. 

Tlie  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modem  charts,  atlases,  maps,  globes,  and  projec- 
tions is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  that  has  ever  been  brought  together,  and  is 
particularly  notable  for  its  fine  specimens  of  the  works  of  Mercator,  Ortelius,  Blaeu, 
Hondius,  and  the  valuable  display  of  those  of  Elis^e  Reclns,  the  great  geographer  of 
modern  times. 

The  cliarts  of  the  Ka-Tanga  scientific  expedition  here  find  a  place,  as  well  as  the 
various  scientific  apparatus  used  by  the  meml)ers  of  the  mission.  There  is  a  fine 
map  of  the  Lower  Kongo  and  some  remarkable  relief  maps  of  the  Suez  and  Panama 
canaly,  the  districts  of  Lake  Geneva  and  the  Matterhoni,  as  well  as  a  large  one  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

The  ethnographical  section  comprises  photographs,  weapons,  liousehold  utensils, 
religious  ol)jects,  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  from  the  Kongo  Museum  at  Ter- 
veuren,  from  missions  in  the  Kongo,  China,  Java,  and  South  America,  besides  a 
brilliant  display  of  gods  and  goddesses  from  tlie  Dutch  East  Indies  and  beautiful 
ta])eHtriea  from  the  royal  jjaUice  at  Pekin. 

In  the  niaritime  section  are  moilels  of  the  newest  tyx)e8  of  ocean  liners,  furnished 
by  tho^principal  yteam  navigation  lines;  models  of  old  Dutch  craft  and  men-of-war, 
and  of  the  i)roposcd  ports  of  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Heyst;  souvenirs  of  the  explora- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic  expedition,  etc. 

A  nunilx^r  of  improved  instnmients  for  studying  the  depths  of  the  sea,  life-ea\ing 
apparatus,  and  instruments  of  precision  for  exploring,  prospecting,  and  surveying 
})urposos,  besides  astronomical  instruments,  complete  an  exhibition  that  is  liiglily 
interesting  from  both  an  educational  and  scientific  point  of  view. 

Geo.  F.  Lincoln,  Consul- GeneraL 

Antwerp,  Belgiuat,  June  9,  lOOZ 
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ADMISSION  TO  ITALIAN  ART  (GALLERIES. 

The  Department  has  received  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Idilings,  secretary  of  the  embassy  at 
Rome,  under  date  of  June  18, 1902,  copies  of  the  new  regulations  issued  by  the  Royal 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  Italy  in  regard  to  the  free  use  of  galleries, 
mut»eums,  national  monuments,  etc.,  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  regulations  read: 

Article  1 .  The  following  persons  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  entrance  fees  at 
the  museums  of  antiquity,  galleries  of  fine  arts,  picture  galleries,  archseological  exca- 
vations and  monuments f  (a)  National  and  foreign  artists;  (6)  students  of  the  history 
of  the  arts  and  of  artistic  criticism — Italian  and  foreign — who  have  published  remark- 
able works;  (c)  soldiers  and  sailors;  (ff)  profei?8ors,  national  and  foreign,  of  arciue- 
ological,  hifitoncal,  literary,  and  artistic  instruction;  (e)  professors  of  universities,  of 
preparatory  schools,  classical,  technical,  and  governmental,  and  normal  scliools;  (/) 
alumni  of  arclueological  institutes,  historical  and  artistic,  XxAh  national  and  foreign, 
of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  schools  for  engineers;  (g)  officials 
charged  with  the  administration  of  antiauities  and  of  fine  arts;  {h)  artisans  belonging 
to  industries  analogous  to  the  arts  of  desi^;  (t)  ^ides  who  Fnall  have  obtained, 
after  examination,  a  certificate  proving  their  proficiency  in  archa^ologic  and  artistic 
knowledge. 

Akt.  2.  Persons  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  article  1,  who  may  desire  fo  obtain  a 
permit  for  free  entrance  to  the  archaeological  and  artistic  institutes  of  the  Kingdom, 
must  be  furnished,  («)  for  Italian  artists,  with  an  academic  document  attesting  their 
identity,  excepting  in  case  of  persons  known  for  eminent  merit;  (6)  for  foreign  artists 
and  for  foreign  professors  of  archa'ological,  historical,  literary,  and  artistic  instruc- 
tion, with  an  academic  document  visaed  by  the  diplomatic  representative  or  by  the 
Italian  consul  in  the  nation  to  which  the  artist  or  jjrofessor  l)elonj^,  or  hy  their 
ambassador  or  minister  at  Rome;  (c)  for  students  of  history  and  of  artistic  criticism, 
with  some  one  of  the  works  they  nave  published;  (rf)  for  profettK:>rs  of  universities 
and  of  national,  archicological,-  and  art  schools,  and  for  professors  of  classical,  tech- 
nical, and  governmental  or  normal  schools,  with  a  document  proving  their  identity 
when  recognition  may  be  necessary;  (e)  for  alumni  of  afch«ological  and  national 
artistic  institutes,  for  those  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  schools 
for  engineers,  with  an  oflBcial  document  showing  their  registration  in  the  above- 
mentioned  schools  in  the  year  in  which  they  ask  the  permit;  (/)  for  foreign  alunmi, 
such  documental  must  l)e  visaed  in  the  prescril)ed  manner  by  foreign  artists  and  pro- 
fessors; (<7)  for  artisans  l>elonging  to  industries  related  to  the  arts  of  design,  the 
demand  should  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  i)roving  their  identity  and  coming 
from  the  director  of  an  institute  of  fine  arts  or  some  other  public  authority. 

Art.  3.  The  professors  and  students  of  foreign  arch  geological  and  artistic  institutes 
established  in  Italy  may  obtain  the  permit  for  free  entrance  through  the  principal  of 
the  institute. 

Akt.  4.  Pupils  of  national  schools  and  institutes  of  education  and  instruction  may,  • 
accompanieil  by  their  teachers,  visit  gratuitously  the  museums,  galleries,  excavations, 
and  monuments,  a  previous  arrangement  having  ])een  made  l)etween  the  direiior  of 
the  school  and  the  director  of  the  museum,  gallerj',  etc.,  to  be  visited.     Soldiei^  must 
be  in  uniform. 

Art.  5.  Persons  desiring  a  general  permit  for  free  admission  to  all  the  museums, 
galleries,  excavations,  ana  monuments  of  the  Kingdom  shall  make  a  request  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  on  stamped  paper  of  1.20  lire  (23  ci»nts),  accompaniecl 
by  the  documents  required  by  articles  2  ana  3,  and  an  unmounteti  photograph  of 
themselves,  of  dimensions  not  greater  than  5  by  8  centimeters  (1.9  by  3.1  inches). 

Art.  6.  Persons  desiring  free  admission  to  the  archaeological  and  artistic  institutes 
of  a  single  city  will  make  their  request  on  stamped  paper  of  0.60  lira  (12  cents)  to  one 
of  the  heads  of  said  institutes,  accompanying  it  with  the  dix^uments  required  in 
articles  2  and  3,  and  if  the  permit  is  asked  for  more  than  a  month,  \^ith  the  portrait 
according  to  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  7.  The  examination  of  the  certificates  for  guides  must  be  effected  before  a 
commission  in  each  city  where  there  are  archa'ological  or  artistic  institutes  or  oifii^rs 
of  the  State,  according  to  the  measures  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  minister  of 
■public  instruction.  The  permit  to  guides  is  restricted  to  the  institutes  and  places 
or  which  thev  shall  have  been  recognized  as  fitted. 

Art.  8.  Tickets  for  free  entrance,  issue<l  l^fore  the  date  ot  the  present  decree,  shall 
be  valid  to  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  thev  shall  have  been  granted. 

Art.  9.  The  provisions  contained  in  articles  9  and  12  of  the  regulation  for  the 
collection  of  the  entrance  fee  into  national  museums,  galleries,  excavations,  and 
monumenta.  approved  by  royal  decree  June  11, 1885,  are  abrogated. 
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THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

While  China  is  considered  the  land  of  promise  for  our  manufacturers  and  farmers, 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  is  greatly  undervalued.  I 
submit  the  details  of  a  recent  interview  with  a  linguist  who  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

It  is  well  understood  that  in  order  to  enter  into  permanent  commercial  relations 
with  a  foreign  country  it  is  indispensable  to  know  its  language.  When  Russian 
industries  began  to  develop,  the  Germans  recognized  that  in  order  to  engage  in 
profitable  trade  in  that  country  it  was  necessary  to  learn  Russian,  and  there  is  now 
no  country  where  the  Russian  language  is  so  much  taught  as  in  Germany. 

The  Chinese  language  is  ideographic.  It  conveys  the  idea  and  not  the  word  for  a 
thing,  as  the  figure  "8**  represents  the  idea  and  not  the  word.  The  Chinese  have 
m vented  more  than  40,000  marks  for  their  writing.  In  the  opinion  of  my  inform- 
ant, it  will  require  only  about  3,000  marks  for  mercantile  correspondence,  and  it  will 
be  easier  to  learn  them  than  the  words  of  an  ordinary  foreign  language. 

Russian  is  more  diflScult  for  Americans  than  Chinese.  It  takes  much  longer  to 
learn  the  spoken  language  because  of  the  variety  of  dialects;  but  anyone  can  learn 
enough  of  the  writings  to  answer  ordinary  purposes  in  a  few  months  and  have  hia 
knowledge  perfected  by  a  linguist  within  about  a  year.  An  exact  instruction  in  one 
of  the  Chinese  languages  can  only  be  given  by  a  Chinaman. 

This  method  has  been  adopted  in  Germany.  Besides  the  professor  for  the  theory 
of  language,  there  are  four  Chinese  linguists  in  the  Oriental  Seminary  of  Berlin 
teaching  the  business  style  and  the  languages  of  Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Canton.  It 
is  not  intended  to  fit  pupils  for  the  diplomatic  service,  but  for  commercial  work. 

Charles  Neuer,  Consular  Agent. 

Gera,  Germany,  July  IS,  1902. 


EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  CHINA. 

Educational  movements  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung  are  progressing  favorably 
and  satisfactorily.  A  new  center  of  learning  has  been  established  in  Canton — the 
Kwong  Nga  Shu  Un,  or  Provincial  College,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  known  and 
styled  the  College  of  the  Two  Kwangs.  All  students  who  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion must  find  their  own  expenses,  the  teaching  being  free.  They  have  also  to 
answer  the  following  (juestions  aflSrmatively: 

Question  1.  In  the  event  of  your  being  admitted  to  this  college,  do  you  agree  to 
give  yourself  wholly  to  your  studies  and  not  to  attend  any  of  the  degree  examina- 
tions in  other  places? 

Question  2.  After  your  entrance,  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  must  elapse 
lx*fore  you  proceed  to  Pekin  for  the  second  degree;  do  you  consider  your  patience 
ati<i  ix-'rseverance  equal  to  that? 

Question  3.  Students  who  have  studied  English  and  mathematics  previous  to 
enfnmce  must  pass  through  all  the  classes— no  distinctions  can  be  made;  do  you 
a^ree  to  this? 

Question  4.  As  no  allowances  will  be  made  and  you  will  have  to  buy  all  your 
*^okH  ixxu\  find  all  of  your  expenses  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  you  are  in  resi- 
««0('o,    do  you  believe  your  own  resources  or  those  of  your  friends  are  equal  to  this 

i/ici  ^^^aaminations  are  competitive,  and  are  held  continuously.  That  the  syllabus 
^8  an  ^«-x:i:iX3i^jy^„  one  can  be  judged  from  the  following  list  of  subjects:  (1)  Chief 
IT^^^^  ^  iluties  and  great  proprieties,  (2)  government  (methods  oi),  (3)  history, 
(  ;^c^*<z^^^^pj^y^  ^gj  Chinese  language,  (7)  mathematics  (elementary),  (8)  physics. 
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(9)  agriculture  and  mining,  (10)  map  drawing,  (11)  music  (poetry),  (12)  physical 
drill. 

The  following  report  has  just  been  made  to  me  by  Professor  Mou  Lien,  a  Manchn, 
who  is  one  of  the  faculty : 

Canton,  July  16,  1902, 
Hon.  Robert  McWade,  ('.  aS'.  Conml, 

Dear  Mr.  McWade:  I  am  vervglad  to  make  to  your  honor  a  report  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science  learned  by  tlie  scholars  of  the  newly  established  university 
in  Canton,  namely:  The  study  of  Chinese,  English,  physics,  geography,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  politicks,  lx)dily  exercise,  and  mandarin  language. 

Teachers,  16;  6  teach  Chinese,  4  English,  1  physics,  1  geography,  1  chemistry,  1 
mathematics,  1  i>olitics,  1  bodily  exercise.  Chief  manager,  1;  assistant  manager,  1; 
managers  of  the  3d  class,  4.     All  are  Chinamen. 

Scholars  160,  who  have  no  pay,  but  those  who  pa<«  the  examination  held  once 
every  month  will  get  some  money  as  a  reward.  The  school  time  begins  from  1  [77] 
o'clock  a.  m.  to  12,  and  begins  again  from  1  .*^  to  4.30  p.  m.  1  am  one  of  the  four  Eng- 
lish professors,  and  1  teach  the  mandarin  language,  too. 

With  best  compliments,  I  aiu,  yours,  very  sincerely,  Mou  Lien. 

His  honor  Kung  Nsin  Chan,  the  prefect  of  Kwong  Chau  Fu,  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  had  purchased  over  17  acres  of  land  near  the  White  Cloud  Mountains, 
whereon  he  proposes  to  erect  a  "college  for  western  learning,"  in  which  about  200 
students  caai  l)e  boarde^l  and  e<iui^ted.  He  asked  me  to  aid  him,  not  alone  in  tiie 
preparation  of  ]>lan8  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  but  also  in  drawing  up  a 
scheme  of  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursueil  in  the  proposed  institution.  I  agreed 
to  do  so  on  the  condition  that  a  number  of  Americans  shall  be  included  on  its  stafL 
This  he  agreed  to.  , 

There  is  also  a  scheme  on  foot  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  military  col- 
lege, where  180  stu«leiits  will  hv.  taught  mathematics,  history,  geography,  botany, 
geology,  hygiene,  mandarin,  German,  and  English.  They  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  lowest  or  first  consisting  of  men  intendeil  for  subordinate  positions,  the 
second  a  higher  grade  of  official  rank,  and  the  third  for  those  w*ho  will  command 
armies  or  divisions.  Two  years  is  the  limit  for  the  first  two  classes,  and,  strange  to 
say,  one  year  for  the  highest  or  third  class,  i.  e.,  intended  generals  of  division.  It 
is  (juite  jKxssible  that  this  classification,  as  well  as  the  time  limit  of  studies,  will  be 
rearrange*!  before  the  <^»pening  of  the  college.  Candidates  presenting  themselves  for 
the  entniiMre  examinations  must  Xxa  able  to  read  the  ordinary  Chinese  text-books 
with  facility,  and  the  age  limit  is  from  17  to  23  years. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  M.  McWade,  Consul, 

Canton,  China,  July  16,  1902, 


NEW  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  IN  GERMANY. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1902,  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Baden  met  in 
conference  in  Karlsruhe  to  di9(*uss  the  founding  of  a  German  national  school.  At 
the  clone  of  the  session  an  appeal  was  issuerl  to  the  German  people,  the  contents  of 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  efforts  to  infuse  into  our  national  system  of  education  all  the  necessities  of 
the  age  have  thus  far  l)een  applie<l  almost  exclusively  toward  strengthening  the 
internal  neetis  of  our  race,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  wants  of  our  people 
locate*!  in  foreign  countries.  Other  nations  which  have  vast  interests  in  every  part 
of  the  world  have  long  since  established  8(^hools  which  prepare  ^oung  men  to  take 
up  lu(Tative  and  resi>ousible  positions  in  their  colonies.  This  is  especially  true  of 
England,  where  education  may  be  termed  one-sided  in  favor  of  the  colonial  service. 
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As  time  paaees,  two  thin^  become  more  and  more  prominent  as  necessary  to  the 
future  of  the  Grerman  Empire: 

I.  Our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

II.  The  {^reservation  of  the  German  element  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  fostering 
of  mutual  ties  with  the  mother  country. 

Upon  these  two  conditions  may  be  said  to  rest  the  commercial  future  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  consider  that  the  German  colonies 
will  never  be  capable  of  receiving,  to  any  great  extent,  the  thousands  of  G^  rmans 
who  emigrate  every  year.     There   are   to-day  some   13,000,000  German-speaking 

Ole  in  foreipi  countries,  who  for  the  most  part  have  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
of  their  birth  and  enrolled  themselves  under  other  flags.  To  prevent  a  contin- 
uance of  this  state  of  affairs  will  be  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  national  school. 
As  a  means  to  accomplish  this,  we  announce  the  following  programme  for  the  young 
men  placed  in  this  sciiool: 

(1)  A  thorough  course  in  economics. 

(2)  The  infusion  of  German  character  and  civilization,  so  that  the  same  will 
remain  uninfluenced  by  the  habits  and  customs  existing  in  other  countries  in  which 
these  young  men  may  locate. 

(3)  A  practical  and  theoretical  course  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  different 
tratles. 

(4)  To  establish  boys  between  the  imsjw  of  9  and  15  years  in  good  families  for  the 
purpose  of  better  instruction  and  discipline,  where  they  may  at  the  same  time  attend 
the  iMiblic  schools. 

(5)  Three  years*  preparation  for  the  national  school,  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
18,  in  commercial,  technical,  and  agricultural  subjects. 

From  the  latest  newspaperveports,  this  school  has  been  established  in  Wertheim 
on  the  Main.     It  will  be  formally  opened  this  fall. 

Ernest  L.  IIarkis,  Consular  Agent, 
EiBENSTOCK,  Germany,  July  19j  1002, 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  TOURCOIXG,  FRA^;CE. 

Under  date  of  September  24,  1902,  Consul  W.  P.  Atwell,  of  Roubaix,  France, 
writes  as  follows: 

The  industrial  school  at  Tourcoing  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Its  object  is  to  give  a  d^ree  of  technical  instruction  to  the  w>ns  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  that  will  enable  them  to  aid  in  tlie  management  of  the 
business  and  in  time  to  assume  the  entire  direction,  and  also  to  give  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  to  workmen  which  will  fit  them  to  be  foremen,  he:id  mechanics, 
overseers  of  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  accountants,  and  corresj>ondents.  The 
course  of  instruction,  which  is  given  to  both  day  and  evening  classes  includes: 

Theory  and  practical  work  of  spinning;  weaving:  and  pattern  dniwing  (sketching 
and  putting  on  cards);  study  of  thrca«ls  (distinctive  character  of  textiles)  and  prac- 
tical work;  app]ie<l  mechanics  (tei-hni(^l  working  of  metals,  machinery);  industrial 
j)hysics;  electro-technics;  geometrical  drawing  applitnl  to  machines;  commercial  and 
bank  account^;  commercial  and  industrial  law;  (^ommerce  and  merchandise;  stenog- 
rai)hy  and  typewriting.     The  studies  in  earh  brani!h  extend  over  one  year,  except 
in  weaving  and  pattern  drawing;  in  these  classes  a  special  course  in  decorative  (u»m- 
position  and  creation  (►f  fabrics  is  given,  occuj>yinj:  a  seconfl  year.     This  course 
includt^  drawing  from  living  i)lants,  elements  of  water  coloring,  stmly  of  decomtion 
in  every  century,  character  of  styles,  creation  of  designs  applie<i  to  tissues,  with  prep- 
aration for  examination  as  art  workmen.     The  annual  cost  of  the  <lay  <'ourse  for 
French  students  is  300  francs  ($57.90)  for  the  spinning  and  commercial  course,  and 
400  francs   ($77.20)  for  weaving.     Foreigners  pay  double,  and  a  reduction  of  100 
francH  ($19.30)  is  made  for  pnjnls  taking  a  double  course,  and  200  francs  ($;W.60)  for 
thosc»  taking  three  courses.    The  night  classesare  organize*i  for  pupils  living  or  working 
HI  one  of  the  Tourcoing  districts.     A  registration  tax  of  2  francs  (39  cent**)  is  re<|uired 
jorttm  flr^t  year,  5  francs  (97  cents)  for  the  setond,  with  an  a(l<Utional  payment  of 
Sfranri^  (58  cents)  for  samples  and  sundries  the  first  vear  in  the  tlieorv  class,  4  frarn^ 
(/7coz2t>i)  the  second  year,  and  5  francs  (97  cents)  for  the  third,     'fhe  n»gi»tration 
mx/oi-  tlie  course  in  electricity  is  3  francs  (58  cents)  the  first  year  and  5  francs  (97 
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cents)  the  second.  The  course  in  conducting  steam  heaters  is  2  francB  J39  cents) 
registration  tax  and  1  franc  (19.3  cents)  for  the  course  in  machine  drawing.  The 
r^istration  tax  is  required  of  pupils  in  the  commerce  classes  independent  of  any 
other  course  thejr  may  take,  whicn  is  3  francs  (58  cents)  for  stenography.  Papiu 
not  residing  within  the  limits  of  Tourcoing  pajr  atax  of  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  month, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  samples  and  sundries,  for  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
night  clasps.  Application  for  admission  may  be  made  to  the  director  of  the  school, 
66  rue  de  Casino,  Tourcoing.    Classes  begin  October  1. 

In  addition  to  the  Tourcoing  school,  there  are  two  superior  technical  schools  in 
Roubaix  and  one  in  Lille. 


CHANGES  IN  REGULATION  REGARDING  THE  ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 
TO  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Official  Messenger  publishes  a  detailed  circular,  w^hich  has  been  sent  to  the 
curators  of  the  educational  districts,  and  contains  a  number  of  new  regulations  r^ard- 
ing  the  admission  of  students  to  technical  schools.  Among  the  changes  effected  by 
the  new  regulations  is  the  abolition  of  reports  on  the  personal  character  and  habits 
of  the  matriculated  students  which  the  heads  of  the  intermediate  schools  have 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  draw  up  and  forward  to  the  technical  schools  to  which  the 
students  proceeded.  Instead  of  this  the  entries  in  the  "behavior  list"  of  the  last 
three  years  are  to  be  sent  in  along  with  applications  iof  admission  to  the  technical 
schools. 

W.  R.  Hollo  WAY,  Ommd' General, 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  September  SO,  1902, 


THE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  WOMEN  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

R.  T.  Greener,  commercial  agent,  Vladivostock,  Siberia,  writes  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1902: 

**The  new  medical  college  for  women  opened  lately  with  300  new  students. 
Nearly  all  of  them  had  finished  the  grammar-grade  schools  with  the  gold  medal  for 
excellence  in  the  course.  A  few  were  received  who  had  only  silver  medals,  and  a  still 
smaller  number  who  had  completed  the  course,  but  if  compelled  to  wait  four  or  five 
years  would  have  l)een  debarred  by  age  from  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 

"The  whole  number  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  1,430.  The  curriculum  is 
very  thorough.     The  women  are  apt  students." 


GLAUCHAU  WEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Having  had  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the  Glauchau  tet'hnital  school  for 
weaving  and  designing  of  textiles,  I  wish  to  report  the  following: 

There  were  formerly  two  technical  schools  here,  lx)th  founded  in  1858.  The  pur- 
poses were  the  same,  although  one  was  somewhat  exclusive,  giving  instruction  to 
the  sons  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  only.  About  1868  both  applied  to  the 
Government  for  financial  assistance,  which  was  granted  on  condition  that  they 
unite.  This  was  soon  brought  about,  and  the  Government  appropriated  the  sum  of 
6,000  marks  ($1,190),  promising  to  give  this  amount  each  year  if  the  city  of  Glauchau 
would  appropriate  2,000  marks  ($476),  which  was  agreed  to,  and  since  that  time  the 
school  has  received  7,000  marks  ($1,666)  yearly.  This  amount,  together  with  the 
small  sum  received  for  tuition,  has  enabled  them  to  build  a  large  and  commodious 
building  and  maintain  a  corps  of  teachers.  Instruction  is  given  in  lx)th  day  and 
evening  classes  in  the  theory  and  practical  work  of  weaving  and  pattern  drawing, 
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the  creation  of  designs  as  applied  to  textiles,  the  making  and  calculating  of 
Jacquard  cards,  drawing  and  coloring  from  nature.  The  course  takes  usually  about 
three  years  and  costs  natives  of  Saxony  40  pfennigs  (9i  cents)  a  week. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  this  school  and  a  like  institution  at  Meerane 
are  closed  to  others  than  natives  of  Saxony.  Foreigners  from  any  country  will  be 
admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  100  marks  ($23.80)  a  year. 

Owing  to  the  industrial  depression  existing  throughout  this  entire  district  for  the 
last  five  years,  the  attendance  has  steadily  fallen  off,  until  now  there  are  only  48 
pupils,  and  the  city  authorities  are  considering  the  advisability  of  closing  the  «>chool 
temix)rarily. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  Glauchau  is  to-day  about  6,000  less 
than  it  was  six  years  ago,  this  situation  can  be  readily  understood. 

E.  A.  Creevey,  ConstU, 

Glauchau,  Germany,  November  10^  190£. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IX  RUSSIA. 

According  to  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Finance  during  the  last  five  years,  4? 
commercial  schools,  30  trading  schools,  26  trading  classes,  and  21  courses  on  com- 
mercial knowledge  were  established  and  operated  by  private  means.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  these  schools  and  courses  was  2,500,000  rubles,  or  $1,250,000,  and  20,264 
pupils  are  educated  in  them. 

Samuel  Smith,  Consul, 

Moscow,  I^ussjia,  November  17t  1902. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  AT  TIFLIS. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  a  former  university  president  in  the  United 
States  for  information  in  regard  to  the  commercial  school  at  Tiflis,  Russian  trans- 
Caucasia,  I  put  myself  into  communication  with  the  director  of  the  school,  and  with 
the  German  consul  at  Tiflis,  who  very  kindly  sent  me  the  following  letters.  The 
German  consul  said: 

The  commercial  school  at  Tiflis  was  founded  by  the  merchants  of  this  city  and 
formally  opened  on  the  17th  of  September,  1900.  The  school  building  cost  $107,940. 
The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  paid  by  tuition  and  by  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$5,140  granted  by  the  merchants  of  Tiflis.  When  absolutely  necessary,  the  State 
also  gives  some  support.  The  State  pays  the  teachers'  pensions,  which  are  earned 
in  Caucasia  after  twenty  years'  active  service.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  such  pensions  are  granted  after  twenty-five  years'  teaching. 

The  director  of  the  Tiflis  commercial  school  wrote: 

Our  coiiiiuercial  school  stands  immediately  under  the  administration  of  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Finance.  There  are  three  elementary  classes  and  five  general  classes, 
as  will  its  two  classes  for  special  study.  Thus  far,  only  the  three  elementary  and  three 
of  the  five  peneral  classes  have  been  organized.  A  new  class  will  be  organized  each 
year  until  all  are  complete.  The  first  graduating  class  will  go  out  in  1907.  There 
are  61)4  students  at  present,  composed  of  the  following  nationalities: 


Natioimlity. 

Number. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Kn.vs/ans  ..                    

48 

89 

480 

2 

1 

10 

Greeks 

5 

Gcortziiius 

JewR                      

24 

Arnifiiians.                

.  Tartars 

23 

Polvs '         

'  Perwiaiis                             

6 

'%n'Hks  . . 

Assyrians . 
Ossedeo 

1 

G'er/J  J  <!/!>* 

6 

I 
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CONDITION    OF    ADMISSION. 

ChiUlren  !>etwe<»n  the  aj^ea  of  7  and  9  yearn  are  admitted  without  examination. 
Children  ooniin>^  fnjui  the  public  Hchools  are  usually  admitted  to  the  firat  diviaoa 
of  the  general  class. 

CurriruiHm.  ^ 

Rus8ian.  Russian  commercial  correepondenoe. 
(lernian.  Grerman  commercial  correspondence- 
French.  French  commercial  correspondence. 
Commercial  arithmetic  Alpjebra. 
Ge<:)metry.  Trigonometry. 
Geography.  Commercial  ge<igrai)hy. 
History  of  commerce.  History. 
Natural  wiences.  Physics. 
ChemiHtry.  Physiology. 
Materials  of  comniortre.  Bookki^'pmg. 
Political  economy.  Commercial  law. 
Religion.  Elementary  branches. 

In  a(l<liti(m  to  thin  course  some  of  the  lauguageH  of  Cauca.«iia  are  tauglit. 

One  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  10,(XX),000  inhabitants  of  Caucasia 
arc  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  many  ancient  nomadic  tribe-s.  Accortiing  to  Reus* 
sian  statistics,  only  2,500,000  are  Russians,  1,(X)0,000  are  Anuenians,  1,500,000  Tar- 
tars and  Georgians,  while  the  rcrst  are  principally  Mohannuedan  tril)es>.  It  ia 
claimed  that  there  Atv  ,*{0  different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  Caiu^asia.  Tiflia 
is  an  Asiatic  city.  It  is  (ronnecte<i  by  overland  caravan  routes  with  Persia,  Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan,  India,  and  even  China.  Camel  trains  fn»m  Dauiasc^us,  Bagdad, 
and  Arabia  n>ach  the  city  from  the  south.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Tiflis  commercial 
school  to  draw  its  n»cruits  from  all  these  adjoining  countries;  to  infuse  into  them 
Russian  customa  and  business  methods,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  instruction  in 
their  own  language,  religion,  and  traditions.  Such  methods  will  have  a  powerful 
effect  uiM>n  the  <lestinies  of  southern  Asia.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  jn^rsonally  inter- 
OHte<l  in  the  TiQis  commercial  school  that  by  the  time  it  is  completely  establi^^hed, 
the  numl^T  of  pupils  will  have  increased  to  1,200. 

From  a  (k'rman  gentleman  of  Mittweida,  Saxony,  who  visitetl  Tiflis  in  August, 
1902,  and  from  other  sources,  I  have  leariunl  the  following  a<lditiona]  facts: 

The  tcjichers  are  regarded  as  Ix-ing  in  the  service  of  the  State,  enjoy  certain  rights 
as  State  olKcers,  we^ir  uniforms,  and  are  apiK>inte(l  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
school  is  diviiled  into  two  sections,  namely,  a  preparatory  school  and  an  advanced 
comnu^rcial  schcnd.  In  all  Russian  (•ommercial  schools  the  preparatory  department 
is  ilivide*!  into  four  claRses  and  the  a<lvanceil  sclnxd  into  seven  classes.  In  Tiflis 
the  j>re]>aratory  school  is  comi>lele,  btit  in  the  advanct^l  school  only  two  of  the 
S(?ven  clas8t^s  have  thus  far  Unm  established.  This  is  owing  to  the  lact  tlmt  the 
»'hool  was  first  o^KJued  in  1900.  The  remaining  live  classes  in  the  advancttl  school 
will  therefoni  be  organizinl  as  soon  as  the  demands  for  th<»  same  are  urgent.  One 
year  is  devote<l  to  (*very  chuss,  making  in  all  four  yexirs  for  the  preparatory  and  Beven 
years  for  the  a«lvan(^Hl'courses. 

Ai)prenticerf  and  othera  who  wish  to  atti>nd  Russian  commercial  si'hools  have  the 
option  of  preimring  themselves  in  whatever  scIkmjI  they  ch<H)Si».  For  examjde,  pupils 
may  Ikj  admitte<.l  to  tlie  advanasl  section  of  t lie  Tiflis  commen-ial  sch<K>l  without 
having  attendtHl  the  i)reparatory  dejwirtment  of  this  or  any  other  commercial  school. 
Such  prei>arati(>ii  may  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  public  schools. 

There  are  48  teachers  employt^Ml  at  present  in  the  Titlis  commercial  school.  A 
large  nuinb(»r  of  these,  however,  are  also  employ<Mi  in  other  strhools  of  the  city. 
A  definite  salarv  is  not  jwiid  these  teachers;  only  the  directi>rand  inspect^^r  receive 
fixetl  salaries.  'The  former  receivt^  4,200  rubfe^  (*2,158.K0)  and  the  latter  3,200 
rubh^  ($l.e>44.S0)  jmt  annum.  Kach  class  tenrher  re<;eives  on  an  average  720  rubles 
($I^70.0H)  and  has  the  privilege  of  giving  as  many  extra  hours  as  the  time  at  his 
disposal  will  i>ermit.  In  the  prejKaratory  department  eai'h  of  these  teachers  receives 
50  rubles  ($25.70)  for  every  extra  coursi^  of  two  to  three  hours  a  week  during  a 
semester.     Every  class  teacher  is  guaranteed  a  sufiiiient  number  of  extra  houxs  in 
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order  to  make  ^ood  any  deficiency  in  salary.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  the  school 
year  is  divided  into  two  half  ^ears,  or  semesters.  The  average  income  of  each  teacher 
IS  thereby  increased  so  that  it  amounts  to  alx)ut  2,000  rubles  ($1,028)  annually. 

There  is  one  subject  taught  in  the  above-mentioned  curriculum  which  is  especially 
worthy  of  not<?,  namely,  materials  of  commerce.  In  the  Tiflis  school  this  subject  is 
divided  into  four  parts  and  taught  with  special  reference  to  the  commercial  condi- 
tions existing  in  Caucasia.  These  di^'i9ions  are  as  follows:  Agriculture,  stock  raising, 
mineralogy,  and  manufacture. 

Transcaucasia  grows  almost  every  known  grain  in  the  world.  The  forests  of  the 
Caucasian  Mountain  Range  produce  saffron,  madder,  oak,  walnut,  and  boxwood 
lunil>c*r,  while  apples,  i^ears,  and  grapes  grow  wild  in  these  forests  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  wine  of  Caucasia  is  also  exported, 
and  the  cotton  of  the  country  is  second  only  to  that  of  Egypt  Stock  raising  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  than  agriculture.  The  animal 
products  of  the  country  are  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  honey,  and  silk.  The 
fishing  industry  is  well  developed  and  furnishes  a  livelihood  to  many  thousand  people. 
Caucasia  is  rich  in  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and  especially  manganese.  The 
petroleum  or  naphtha  wells  of  Baku  produce  8,000,000  tons,  or  fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  world's  annual  supply.  The  industries  of  Caucasia  are  in  their  infancy.  The 
articles  of  manufacture  thus  far  are  firearms,  woven  goods,  and  cari>ets. 

I  have  mentioneil  the  re!»ource8  of  Caucasia  simply  to  show  what  subjects  are 
especially  taught  in  connection  with  materials  of  commerce  in  the  commenrial  school. 
Samples  of  plants  and  minerals  have  \yeen  collected  which  are  uschI  by  the  teachers 
as  illustrations.  No  student  leaves  the  school  without  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge oi  all  the  products  of  Caucasia  and  adjoining  countries,  a  knowledge  which  will 
inevitably  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  after  years,  either  as  a  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer. 

Those  who  graduate  from  the  Titiis  commen*ial  school  may  be  admitted  to  any  of 
the  technical  universities  without  further  examination  and  (with  the  exception  of 
the  so-called  ** classical  four-faculty  universities*' )  to  any  other  institution  of  learning 
in  the  Empire.  The  student  is  also  fitte<l  to  obtain  Government  employment  and 
has  the  further  ad\*antage  of  having  to  serve  only  one  year  in  the  army.  The  stu- 
dent who  is  ft>rtunate  enough  to  win  the  gold-medal  prize — only  one  Ix'ing  granted 
each  semester — se<*ures  pecuniary  benefits  and  receives  a  special  title  which  raises 
him  for  life  to  a  rank  about  halfway  between  that  of  citizen  and  noble.  One  of  the 
advantages  thus  acrt]uire<l  is  exemption  from  taxation. 

Ill  Caucasia  th«'  i>ensions  of  the  tea<*herp  are  the  same  as  those  all  over  the  Russian 
Empire.  In  Tillis  the  pensi<ms  are  1  natter  on  account  of  the  liigher  cost  of  living. 
These  j)ensioiiM  are  regulated  in  the  following  manner:  P^ch  teacher,  a^  well  as  the 
director  and  ins})ector,  pays  into  the  treasury  every  year  2  per  cent  of  his  salarj'. 
After  twenty  years  of  service,  he  receives  a  jK^nsion  of  IXX)  rubles  (5?H>2.()0)  annually. 
The  dire<'tor  receives  a  pension  of  1,000  rubles  ($822.40)  and  the  inspector  1,200 
rubles  ($616.80)  annually.  The  liovemment  makes  a  distinction  in  regard  to  pen- 
sions l>etween  those  wlio  have  espec^ially  traim^i  themselves  for  commential  school 
work  and  thos<»  who  have  not.  Thost^  t^-achers  who  are  not  graduates  of  high-class 
s<^hfx»].s  receive  a  pension  of  only  600  mbh?s  ($.'>0S.-10)  annually. 

The  sch(K>l  tax  in  the  first  cliLss  <)f  the  pre}xiratory  department  is  80  rubles  ($41.12) 
for  each  student  annually.  In  the  other  three  classes  of  the  prei>aratory  department 
the  tuition  is  KX)  nibk»s  (3v)l.40).  In  all  the  classes  of  the  ailvanced  department  the 
tuifiVm  is  120  rubles  ($tU.f>8)  annually. 

Co/nmen-ial  st^hools  in  Russia  are  founded  by  the  State  wherever  they  are  thought 

to  /x*  iie*cet?Nur\*.     The  initiative  is  always  taken  by  commercial  organizations — that 

Js,  ('haJijlH>rs  (»f  conmierce  and  similar  IxKlies — the  members  of  which  have  pre vi- 

ousjy  «2>j>ointed  a  committee  which  has  tlioroughly  examined  the  queBtion.     After 
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definite  information  has  been  obtained  in  r^ard  to  the  demand  for  a  school,  the 
number  of  prosi)ective  students,  financial  contributions,  etc.,  the  Government  is  peti- 
tioned to  grant  a  license  and  to  make  good  any  annual  deficit  which  may  occur. 
The  Government,  however,  never  goes  beyond  granting  25  per  cent  of  the  actual 
expenses  of  any  commercial  school.  The  funds  for  maintaining  these  schools  must 
come,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  merchants  and  commercial  bodies  in  the  city 
where  the  school  is  located.  Russian  commercial  schools  are  State  institutions  and 
are  imder  the  control  of  the  minister  of  finance.  The  Empire  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  has  an  inspector  who  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  director  of 
each  school.  There  are  43  commercial  schools  in  the  Russian  Empire  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  and  20  private  schools,  similarly  organized,  with  State  super- 
vision. 

The  commercial  school  at  Tiflis  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  schools  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Russian  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  these 
institutions  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  development  of  the  enormous  mate- 
rial resources  of  their  country.  The  Russian  chambers  of  commerce  are  following 
the  example  of  Germany,  and  are  establishing  these  useful  institutions  wherever 
the  needs  and  resources  of  a  community  will  admit  of  it.  The  signs  of  the  times 
are  distinctly  in  favor  of  commercial  education,  and  the  extension  of  these  schools 
throughout  Russia  will  give  many  object  lessons  to  other  nations  which  are  inter- 
ested in  this  kind  of  education. 

Ernest  L.  Harris,  Commercial  Aqerd, 

EiBENSTocK,  Germany,  January  P,  1903, 


GERMAN  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 

Consul -General  Richard  Guenther  reports  from  Frankfort,  January  22,  1903: 
**A  regular  professorship  of  railroading  is  to  be  created  at  the  Technological  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Since  1901  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  railroading  has  been 
delivered  at  this  school;  but  as  this  limited  course  was  not  sufiicient  for  the  impor- 
tant branch  (for  which  a  programme  of  instruction  had  been  agreed  upon  in  con- 
junction with  the  management  of  the  State  railroads),  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish 
a  full  professorship.  Much  more  attention  has  recently  been  paid  in  the  school  to 
the  construction  of  locomotives  and  to  signaling.*' 


ALCOHOLISM  IN  FRANCE. 

Alcoholism  in  its  more  deplorable  form  is  not  common  in  France,  although  with- 
out doubt  the  disease  in  its  milder  stages  is  more  prevalent  than  it  was  years  ago. 
Excesses  in  this  direction  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  attributable  to  the  failure  of 
the  wine  crops  during  the  years  before  and  after  1890,  with  the  result  that  the  cheap 
wine  of  the  people  became  temporarily  expensive,  and  led  to  the  diffusion  of  strong 
alcoholic l>everagc8,  commonly  denominated  **ai)^ritifs."  Within  more  recent  years 
the  French  wine  crop  has  increased  enormously,  and  the  ordinary  red  wine  has 
become  cheaper  than  ever  before.  The  use  of  these  light  wnnes  is  recommended  by 
persons  intere8te<l  in  the  general  fight  against  alcoholism,  and  it  is  easily  ol>servable, 
without  recourse  t^)  statistics,  that  intoxication  is  relatively  uncommon  in  the  regions 
"where  the  red  wine  is  produced,  and  consequently  sold  upon  the  easiest  terms. 

As  illustrating  what  is  being  done  in  France  to  counteract  alcoholism,  I  supply 
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herewith  a  translation  of  a  placard  which  is  widely  distributed  by  the  public  powers 
and  posted  conspicuously  in  the  public  hospitals: 

GOOD   ADVICE. 

The  majority  of  maladies  treated  in  the  ho8i)itals  are  caused,  or  aggravated,  by 
the  abuse,  and  even  by  the  simple  use,  of  liquids  containing  alcohol;  idl  of  these 
liquids,  however  denominated,  are  dangerous.  We  direct  especial  attention  to  the 
so-called  "aperitifs,''  such  as  absinthe  and  bitters. 

The  brandies  and  liquors  are  also  very  destructive,  and  likewise  wine  in  large 
quantities.  More  than  one  liter  per  day  of  wine  represents  a  dangerous  quantity. 
Taken  before  eating,  these  liquids  depress  the  appetite,  whatever  advertisers  may  say 
to  the  contrary;  they  burn  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  arteries.  After  eating, 
alcohol  in  whatever  form  served  troubles  the  digestion,  and  at  the  end  of  some  time 
it  is  impossible  to  do  without  drinking,  and  from  this  moment  the  victim  is  alcoholic. 

It  is  possible  to  become  alcoholic  in  drinking  regularly  the  liquids  indicated  above, 
and  that  also  without  entering  into  a  state  of  mtoxication. 

The  working  classes  labor  under  the  greatest  error  in  believing  that  alcohol  gives 
strength.  Those  who  are  addicted  to  its  use  realize  merely  an  artificial  excitement, 
which  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  leaves  them  soon  more  fatigued  than  l^ore. 
They  then  desire  to  cure  this  fatigue  in  again  consuming  alcohol,  and  they  thus 
become  alcoholic. 

Alcoholics  become  insane  easily,  and  are  liable  to  very  painful  forms  of  paralysis. 
Wfe  often  treat  workingmen  who  have  been  very  robust  and  who  have  become 
rapidly  consumptive  because  they  have  regularly  taken  before  each  meal  their 
*' aperitifs." 

The  children  of  alcoholic  parents  are  almost  always  badly  formed,  weak-minded, 
insane,  scrofulous,  or  epileptic.     They  die  often  in  convulsions. 

Criminals  are  in  large  part  alcoholics  or  the  children  of  alcoholics. 

The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Hospitals. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  remedies  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States  for  alcoholism 
could  be  sold  similarly  in  France  by  adopting  vigorous  methods,  but  the  field  in  this 
country  is  certainly  limite<l  as  contrasted  with  that  offered  in  the  more  northern 
regions  of  Europe.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  least  of  all  European 
countries  afflicted  with  alcoholism.  There  are  comparatively  few  institutions  for  the 
special  treatment  of  this  disease  in  France,  and  I  have  only  been  able  to  secure  the 
following  addresses:  Maison  de  Sant6  d'Epinay,  6-8  Avenue  de  Paris,  Epinay  sur 
Seine;  Maison  de  Sante  Esquirol,  23  Rue  de  la  Mairie,  Ivry  sur  Seine;  ii&tablissement 
Ilydroth^rapique  d'Auteuil,  Rue  Boileau  10-16,  Paris;  Maison  de  Sant^  de  Picpus, 

&-10  Rue  des  Picpus,  Paris. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Coiwul- General, 
Marseille,  France,  March  19 y  1903. 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  IN  STRASSBURG,  GERMANY. 

Consul  J.  I.  Brittain  writes  from  Strassburg,  February  18,  1903: 

The  average  American  is  beginning  to  learn  that  if  we  are  to  continue  our  advance- 
ment along  commercial  lines  we  must  give  our  boys  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mod- 
ern languages.  An  American  college  has  been  established  in  Strassbur^  (the 
educatif)nal  and  commercial  center  of  this  consular  district),  the  object  of  which,  as 
set  forth  in  a  circular,  is  **to  fit  American  boys  for  American  universities  in  the 
actual  Knropean  environments  of  spoken  German  and  French/'  The  number  of 
pupils  admitted  to  the  school  is  limited  to  20.  ** Classes*'  and  "forms"  do  not  exist, 
nor  unrler  any  circumstances  do  more  than  4  boys  hear  the  same  recitation  at  the  same 
tiine.      The  modern  languages  are  taught  by  native  teachers,  resident  at  the  school. 


Science  and  the  English  subjects  are  in  charge  of  experienced  American  instructors. 
The  «eliool  occupies  a  building  of  40  rooms,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  city,  and 
has  'liociern  sanitary  arrangements.     A  large  playground  and  a  boathouse,  well  sup- 


affording  ample 

_^ C.  Goaa,  lonnerly 

fiuperLtx-toij^gnt  of  schools  in  Indianapolis* 
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PROPOSED  (JNIVERSITY  FOR  HAMBURG. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Hamburg  took  place  recently 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  establishing  a  university  in  that  city.  This  will  make 
the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  university  in  the  German  Empire.  A  gentleman 
in  Hamburg,  to  whom  I  wrote  for  information  on  the  subject,  says  that  the  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme  Is  that  Hamburg  has  already  such  a  well-developed 
system  of  lectures  that  a  comparatively  small  enlaiigement  of  the  present  ooaTse 
would  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  a  university. 

The  lectures  referred  to  have  lK>en  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Oberschul- 
behordo,''  or  higher  si^hool  authorities,  of  Hamburg,  and  embrace  the  following 
branches  of  learning:  Theology,  law,  medicine,  philosophy,  geography,  history, 
literature,  music,  art,  architecture,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemi-try, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  and  pharmacy. 

The  lecturers  thus  far  have  l>etm  chosen  from  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Ham- 
burg who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  resi>ective  profeasionfi.  Many  pro- 
fe8BO|§  from  different  Gennan  universities  have  also  l:)een  engaged  to  give  courses  on 
special  subjects.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  to  give  the  lecrture  courses  gratu- 
itously. Anyone  in  America  desiring  further  information  on  the  subject  should 
address  Die  Vorlesimgs-CommisMon  der  Oberschulbehorde,  Hamburg,  Germany.  • 

EiiNEST  L.  Harris,  Commercial  Agent. 

E1BEN8TOCK,  Germaxv,  March  7,  1(K)3. 


PRIMARY  (X)MMERGIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

In  a  former  report «  to  the  Department  of  State,  I  descrilxxl  in  detail  wliat  German 
chambers  of  commerce  are  doing  for  commercial  e<lucation  in  this  Empire.  In  order 
to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  siibjei^t  I  divided  commercial  e<lucation  in  that 
report  into  five  distinct  grades,  as  follows: 

1.— Primary  commercial  schools  (Kaufmilmiische  Fortbildungsschulen) 
II. — Commercial  schools  (Handelsvhulen). 
in. — Advanced  commercial  schools  (Huhere  Handelsschulen). 
rV. — ClaayifitHl  commercial  courses  (IlandeLsfachklasaen). 
V. — CoinnKTcial  universities  (LiMpzig  and  Cologne). 
Thi8  report  l)r(>ught  a  great  many  letters  of  incjuiry  to  this  office.     I  have  been 
requested  by  a  nuni]>er  of  persons  in  America,  who  are  int-erasteil  in  thia  subject,  to 
give  a  detailc^l  report  on  tlio  first  of  tlio  alx)ve-naniod  divisions,  or  i)rimary  com- 
mercial (Mliic4ition  as  it  exists  in  (lormany  t<Mlay. 

The  sul)jo<!t  is  a  vast  one.  In  1895  the  chainlx»r  of  commerce  in  Brunswi<^k 
attenipte<l,  through  a  series  of  circular  letters,  to  get  all  the  information  possible 
about  these  schools  or  classes  in  Germany.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure;  in  many 
cases  the  letters  of  inquiry  remained  unaiiswere4l.  Finally,  a  few  persons  interested 
in  the  subjiH't  consenteil  to  study  up  the  matter  in  \'arious  localities.  In  18i>6  the 
Brunswick  Chaml>t»r  of  C^mimerce  published  the  results  ^  of  its  investigations.  I 
have  u.*H>d  this  publication  in  connection  with  my  own  inquiries  (m  the  subje<.'t 

PRUSSIA. 
(o)   TlIK   RIIINK  PROVINCK. 

Reasons  for  estuldis/mt^  primary  a^mmcrcial  schools, — It  was  after  the  creation  of  tlie 
German  Empire  in  1871  that  the  nee<l  of  elementary  conmiercial  education  took 

n  See  articio  I  of  this  ohnpter. 

fr  Kaafmanni<«cheM  FortbildiingM-Schiilwesen,  v<m  Dr.  Stegcmann.  Vorlag  Albert  Lixnba<^h,  Bruns- 
wick. 
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firm  foothold  iu  the  Rhine  province.  The  war  with  France  gave  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  commerce  and  industry.  Competition  for  markets  became  sharper  year 
after  year,  and  the  increase  of  population  soon  made  it  apparent  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers  that  the  training  of  apprentices  was  an  indi.spensable  necessity  in  the 
search  for  markets.  In  Germany  the  conviction  is  everj^where  manifest  tliat  the 
man n flic turers  of  the  Empire  would  play  a  losing  game  unless  the  supporting  factor 
oi  commercial  education  be  maintained  at  the  highest  pitch  of  skill  and  perfei.*tion. 
Tlu^  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  primary  commercial  schools  at 
present  in  the  Rhine  province: 


Lo<riitiou. 

Date  of 
founding. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

Number  of 

pupils  i)er 

1,000  inhab- 

itauta. 

Rhevdt   

1K74 
1874 
1S80 
1883 
1885 
188(» 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1889 
18^9 
18.H9 
18S9 
1K92 
1893 
1893 

25 
40 

28 

196 

230 

130 

102 

122 

173 

2.'i0 

132 

40 

65 

78 

31 

156 

51 

8 

0.83 

Wetzlar 

4.91 

Dui.sburg 

.4 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

1.72 

Ct>U>gTie    

Elborfeld 

.93 

Coblcnz 

2.95 

Ehhoii 

1.28 

CrefoUl 

1.02 

Dibwfldorf                                              -          .     .            .        

2  :J3 

Bamien 

1.06 

Miilheim 

1.08 

Trier       

1.8 

Ri*ni*uilioici 

1  68 

Gumniersba<*h '. 

2.82 

Bonn 

4.19 

GaorKTiickeil                      - - 

1  .55 

Geldcni 

.8 

Total 

2, 114 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  school  in  Gummersbach  was  founded  by  the  Prussian 
State.  The  Si'hools  in  Trier,  Miilheim,  Diisseldorf,  Crefeld,  Bonn,  and  Barmen 
were  founded  by  the  chaml>ers  of  commerce  in  those  cities.  Those  in  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  Cologne,  Elberfeld,  Saarbriicken,  Wetzlar,  and  Remscheid  were  founded 
by  the  merchant  unions.  In  Coblenz,  Rheydt,  Geldern,  and  Dnisburg  tlie  schools 
were  established  ])y  the  merchant  unions  and  private  individuals.  The  school  at 
Rheydt  it^  exclusively  for  girls,  while  those  in  Bonn,  Coblenz,  and  Cologne  are 
coeducational. 

OnnpiilsorD  attnuhmo!. — Thert^  is  a  general  law  in  the  Rhine  province  which  com- 
pel.<  all  apprentices  under  18  years  of  age  to  attend  either  the  primary  commercial 
schools  or  otlier  schools  of  similar  character.  It  would  pei»m  that  the  applicati(>n  of 
this  law  \A  left  chiefly  to  local  option,  as  only  Trier  and  Wetzlar  have  thus  far  ma<le 
use  of  it.  The  other  schools  at^complish  as  good  results  without  resorting  to  this  com- 
I)nlsory  law. 

(hnd'dious  of  (id mission. — The  cxmditions  of  admission  are,  for  the  most  i>art,  differ- 
ent in  each  school.  In  many  the  sons  of  the  niunicijnil  authorities,  lawyers,  etc., 
arc  ii(hnitte<l  on  an  ccjuul  footing.  The  majority,  howt'ver,  a<lmit  only  the  sons  of 
tra(U\snien. 

Oirriruhun." — French,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  bookkivping,  arithmetic,  corre- 
spondence, stenography,  and  drawing  are  taught  for  the  most  part  in  the  18  primary 
schools  of  the  Rhine  province. 

In.-' pert  ion. — The  boanl  of  directors  of  these  schools  consists  usually  of  a  committee 
chosen  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  in  which  such  whool  is  lo<'ateil. 
This  board   stdects  the  curriculum,   attends  examinations,   solicits   funds,  chooses 


a  For  information  in  rt'gjird  to  toxt-Uwk:*  used  in  every  bmnch  taught,  I  vvonld  ndviHC  those  Inters 
e^ed  to  write  Ut  Bemhard  Liebisch,  Kurminz  street,  G,  Lolpzi«^. 
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teachers,  and  makes  all  necessary  recommendations  to  the  minister  of  education. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  is  usually  chairman  of  the  board. 

Vacations. — In  most  German  primary  commercial  schools  the  vacations  come  at 
the  same  time  as  those  in  other  public  schools  of  the  Empire. 

Financial  aid, — The  following  tables  will  show  to  what  extent  these  schools  or 
classes  in  the  Rhine  province  are  supported  by  the  State,  cities,  and  chambers  of 
commerce.     The  money  is  given  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  yearly  deficits. 

The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  gives  support  to  schools  in  the  following  cities: 

Amount. 

Aix-la-Chapelle |200. 00 

Crefeld 452.20 

Cologne 428.40 

Trier 100.00 

The  following  schools  receive  support  from  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located: 

Amouut. 

Barmen $250 

Bonn 240 

Coblenz 75 

Crefeld 75 

Gummersbach 300 

Saarbrucken 75 

(ft)  BRANDENBURG. 

In  the  province  of  Brandenburg  there  arc  at  present  primary  commercial  schools 
in  the  following  cities:  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  Cottbus,  Potsdam,  Spremberg,  Custrin, 
Forst,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Rathenow,  Guben,  Havelberg,  Landsberg,  and  Sorau. 

There  are  four  such  schools  in  Berlin  and  two  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  while  the 
other  cities  have  but  one  each.  There  is  also  a  primary  commercial  school  for  girls 
in  Berlin. 

(C)   PROVINCE  OF  SAXONY. 

There  are  40  cities  which  have  a  population  of  more  than  5,000;  only  14  have 
primary  commercial  schools.  Twenty-four  of  these  40  cities  have  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  12  of  these  have  such  schools.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  schools  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  material  wealth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  Germany. 

These  schools  are  in  the  following  cities:  Halle,  Erfurt,  Marseburg,  Weissenfels, 
Eisleben,  Magdeburg,  Burg,  Zeitz,  Aschersleben,  Neuhaldensleben,  Wemigrode, 
Gardelegen,  and  Miihlhausen. 

Magdeburg  has  two  primary  commercial  schools,  one  founded  in  1886  and  the  other 
in  1888.  In  Eisleben  and  Zeitz  school  attendance  is  compulsory.  This  applies  to  all 
apprentices  under  18  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
prescribed  examination  which  admits  them  to  one  year's  service  in  the  army.  Girls 
are  admitted  to  the  school  at  Eisleben,  although  attendance  ia  not  compulsory. 

(d)    HANOVER. 

The  primary  commercial  schools  of  Hanover  are  among  the  best  organized  schools 
of  this  class  in  Germany.  They  are:  Hanover,  Peine,  Emden,  Goslar,  Gottingen, 
Luneburg,  Celle,  Leer,  Osnabruck,  Harburg,  and  Hildesheim. 

(C)   8CHLE8WIG-H()IJ»TEIN. 

In  Schleswig-Holstein,  commercial  primary  schools  have  as  yet  been  but  little 
developed.  This  is  i)erhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  these  schools  are,  for  the  most  part, 
private  enterprises.  No  compulsory  laws  Ixjing  in  force,  the  attendance  is  poor. 
There  are  only  four  such  schools  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  namely,  Kiel,  Altona, 
Flensburg,  and  Schleswig. 
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{/)   WKSTPHALIA. 

Westphalia  was  the  last  of  the  Prussian  provinces  to  introduce  primary  commercial 
classes.  With  the  exception  of  the  school  at  Iserlohn,  the  ten  schools  in  Westphalia 
were  all  established  between  the  years  1888  and  1895.    These  schools  are  the  following: 


Located  in— 

Founded  by— 

Arnsbcrg 

Ch^inibei'  of  comnierce. 

Bielefeld 

City. 

Bochiim 

Merchant  union. 

Dortmund 

Chamber  of  commerce  and  city. 
Merchant  union. 

Gelseukirchen 

Hai;en 

Do. 

Herford 

Do. 

Iserlohn  ..                                         

Do. 

Mindeu  

Do. 

Witten .             

Do. 

The  above  schools  receive  assistance  each  year  over  and  above  tuition  collected  as 
follows: 


School. 

From 
State. 

From 
city. 

From 
chamber 
of  com- 
merce, 
etc. 

Bochum     ..                         

$357 

260 

126 

75 

76 

•    $25 

Hag'en 

176 

Iserlohn 

$175 

75 

60 

260 

P 

rierford - 

76 

Minden  

Dortmund 

125 

Witten 

' 

25 

Arnsbcrg 

(«) 

Bielefeld 

S 

Gelaenkirchen 

a  These  schools  receive  assistance  from  private  individuals,  it  having  been  impossible  to  learn  the 
amount. 

The  building,  light,  and  heat  are  usually  furnished  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  each  city.  It  costs  each  student  on  an  average  $5  to  $7  annually  for  each  subject 
taught.     Compulsory  attendance  is  in  force  only  at  Bielefeld  and  Herford. 

{g)  8ILE8IA. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  primarj'^  commercial  schools  in  Silesia. «  On  the  whole 
these  schools  do  not  i)lay  an  important  part  in  the  educational  system.  The  curric- 
ulum, however,  in  most  cases  is  extensive,  even  more  so  than  in  other  provinces  of 
Prussia,  where  education  of  this  nature  is  further  developed.  The  subjects  taught  in 
the  Silesian  primary  commercial  classes  are:  German,  English,  French,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  law,  transportation,  geography,  materials  of  commerce,  history,  arithmetic, 
correspondence,  stenography,  and  political  economy. 

The  schools  are  supported  chiefly  from  tuition  fees,  but  many  commercial  organi- 
zations give  assistance  when  necessary.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  j>osted  on 
the  subject  that  the  schools  suffer  from  a  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.     Attendance  is  not  compulsory. 

(/<)    NASSAU. 

The  primary  commercial  schools  in  the  province  of  Nassau  were  founded  chiefly 
by  the  liierchant  unions.  This  was  the  case  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hanan,  Esch- 
we^'o,  IViesbaden,  and  Marburg.  In  addition  to  these  schools,  one  was  founded 
in  JIvwfe*hi  in  1893,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  bookkeei>er  and  a  teacher  in 

thatcit\-. 


^  -^  ^uyre  been  unable  to  secure  a  list  of  the  cities  in  which  these  schools  are  located. 
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(l)  BAST  AJfD  WB8T  PETT88IA. 

The  primary  commercial  schools  of  these  provinces  are  located  in  Konigabei^g,  Dan- 
zig, Elbing,  and  Thorn.  In  Konigsberg  school  attendance  is  not  compulsory.  Tb« 
ptipils  number  about  fifty.  The  l)oard  of  directors  is  made  up  entirely  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  witii  the  director  of  the  school  as  chairman.  The  school  funds 
are  raised  through  tuition,  voluntary  contributions,  etc  The  pupilH  are  recruited 
entirely  from  apprentices  in  the  city.  Instniction  is  given  only  from  7  to  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings. 

The  scliool  in  Danzig  was  founded  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  merchants  of  the 
city  and  receives  its  funds  chiefly  through  tuition  and  voluntary  contributions.  Tho 
hours  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  those  in  Konigsberg.  The  classes  are  attended 
by  about  fifty  pupils. 

The  Elbinjj  primary  commercial  school  was  founded  in  1869.  It  is  attended  by 
alx)ut  50  pupils,  although  attendance  is  not  compulsory.  There  are  two  classes,  the 
subjet^ts  being  tho  same  as  those  usually  taught  in  such  schools. 

The  school  in  Thorn  consists  of  four  classes  with  two  teachers. 

{k)   IXiMERANlA. 

The  development  of  primary  commercial  schools  in  Pomerania  has  been  greatly 
retarde«i  because  no  compulsory-attendance  laws  exist.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
schools  are  all  private  enteri)rises,  without  any  State  supervision.  The  schools  are 
locatc<l  in  Stralsund,  Stolpe,  Coll>erg,  and  Lauonburg.  The  classes  are  not  well 
attended.  On  the  whole,  the  merchants  of  Pomerania  do  not  seem  to  interest  them- 
selver"  mu<*h  in  these  st'hools. 

U)   P08KN. 

There  are  only  three  primary  commercial  schools  in  the  whole  province  of  Poaen, 
and  these  are  all  located  in  the  city  of  Posen.  They  were  founded  by  the  merchant 
organizations  of  the  city,  the  State  having  no  supervisory  control.  The  class  hours 
are  from  8  to  10  every  evening  in  the  wet^k,  and  the  schools  were  attended  during 
the  i>ast  year  by  about  150  apprentico?*.  There  is  no  compulsory  attendance,  and 
the  examinations  are  held  very  irn^ularly. 

BAVAKIA. 

Tho  primary  commercial  rchools  in  IJavaria  to-day  are  the  following:  Aiisbach, 
Bayreuth,  (lunzenhausen,  Ludwignhafen,  Nurenilx'rg,  Wurzburg,  Augsburg,  Furth, 
Kempten,  Anil)erg,  Katisbon,  Zweibriicken,  Bamberg,  I^ndshut,  Munich,  ami 
Schweinfurt. 

These  schools  are  attendtM.1  ]>y  3,130  pupils.  In  comt>arisou  with  tlie  number  ol 
inhabitants,  however,  the  attendance  is  not  large. 


There  are  more  than  50  commercial  schools  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  They  are 
so  efiicient  an«l  widesi>rcad  that  primary  commercial  classes,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  found  to  l)e  unne(!e8sary.  In  1806  there  were  only  three  primary  commercial 
schools  in  Saxony,  namely,  I^Mpzig,  Oelsiiitz,  and  Waldhcim,  ami  a  very  limited 
number  has  since  then  ])een  establisheil  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns. 

WURTTEMBERT,. 

As  long  ago  as  1825  a  movement  was  started  in  Wurttemberg  to  further  primary 
commercial  eilucation.  Instniction  was  given  in  many  plact.«  on  Sunday.  In  1854 
the  plan  of  giving  instruction  of  evenings  instead  of  on  Sumlay  was  introduced. 
The  primary  commercial  schools  in  \Vnrtteml)erg  to-day  are  the  following:  Stutt- 
gart, Uhn,  Gmuud,  Heilbronn,  Esslingen,  Ravensburg,  Reutlingen,  Goppingen,  and 
Biberach. 
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The  school  in  Stattfi^rt  is  independent  of  any  other  institution.  All  the  others  are 
connected  either  with  the  public  schools  or  with  some  other  institution  of  learning. 
Compulsory  attendance  does  not  exist,  and  the  apprentices  are  permitted  to  attend 
only  before  or  after  business  hours.  In  Stuttgart  the  hours  are  from  7  to  9  in  the 
morning  in  winter  and  from  6  to  8  in  summer;  evenings,  from  6  to  10  o'clock. 


In  1895  there  were  13  primary  commercial  schools  with  1,000  pujnls  in  Baden.  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  a  list  of  these  schools.  Presumably,  however,  they  are 
Im'ated  in  Karlsrulie,  Heidelburg,  Weinheim,  Bruclisal,  Mannheim,  Baden-Baden, 
Freiburg,  Rastatt,  Offenbuig,  etc.  Undoubtedly,  the  number  has  been  increased 
since  tliat  date. 


The  primary  commercial  schools  of  Hesije  were  ostabIij?hed  under  very  favorable 
conditions.  The  law  compels  every  young  apprentice,  after  leaving  the  public 
6(^hc)ol,  to  attend  a  primary  commercial  school  until  his  seventeenth  year,  provided  it 
is  his  intention  to  Ix^come  a  mertjhant  or  manufacturer.  There  are  at  present  six  such 
sc1hk>18  in  Iles^e,  located  in  the  six  cities  which  possess  chambers  of  commerce.  In 
other  words,  these  schools  are  pitnated  only  in  those  cities  that  have  flourishing 
industries',  in  which  a  large  number  of  apprentices  are  being  trained.  These  schools 
were  foundeil  by  the  chanilHjrs  of  eonnneree,  an<i  are  in  Bingon,  Darmstadt,  Giessen, 
Mainz,  Offenbach,  and  Worms. 

MECKLEXnrRG. 

In  1891  the  merchants  of  Gi'istrow  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
ways  and  means  to  give  their  apprentices,  especially  in  retail  esta]>lishments,  a  better 
training  in  commercial  subjiH^ts.  A  primary  commercial  school  was  finally  estab- 
lislRH-l,  and  other  citi(»s  of  Mecklenbtirj?  soon  followcnl  suit.  These  schools  are  Gus- 
trow,  Wismar,  Neubrandenburp,  Plan,  Rostock,  Bi'itzow,  Malchin,  Neukloster, 
Stthvverin,  Waren,  and  Hagenow. 

WKI.M  A  R-KISENACII. 

In  Weimar-Eisenach  there  are  five  primary  commercial  s<'hools,  located  in  Ap)olda, 
Weimar,  Jena,  Kuhla,  and  Eisenach. 

With  the  exception  of  the  whool  in  Kuhla,  they  are  all  i>rivate  enterimses. 
Attendance,  therefore,  is  not  eonipuLsory. 

OliDENBrRO. 

OMenbiir^  has  but  one  institution  which  may  be  called  a  primary  commercial 
school.     This  school  is  located  in  Varel,  and  has  but  14  pni)ils. 

IlUlNSWirK. 

There  are  10  prinuir}'  commercial  wtliool**  in  limnswick,  all  of  which  were  founded 
by  merchants  and  manufwturers  interested  in  giving  their  apprentices  the  rudiments 
of  a  <'ommercial  e<lucation.  ^They  are  locate<l  in  P»runswick,  K«"niigsl utter,  Schonin- 
gen,  S<lioj>}K'nstedt,  lUankenhnrg,  Wolfeubiittel,  Gan«lersheim,  liolzminden,  Ilelm- 
stedt,  and  Set'sen. 

Th<*  cIiainlxT  uf  con»nierc«'  in  Hninswick  was  ])articularly  active  in  the  work  of 
organizing'  theso  sc]i(h>1s. 

ME1N1N(;-£N. 

The  prhnnry  commercial  schools  of  Meiningen  an*  in  "Meiningen,  Poessneck, 
SoJine/>er^',  J-fil<lburghau8en,  SaiUft^ld,  and  Salzungen.  The  tuiti4>n  of  the  Pcho<jl  \n 
Meiningen  coists    about  $25  a  year.     The  city  pays  tiie  expense  of  runt  of  building, 
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heat,  and  light.  Teachers  receive  their  pay  from  the  tuition  collected,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  In  Saalfeld  each  pupil  must  contribute  75  cents,  upon  his  admission,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers.  .  A  citizen  of  Saalfeld  gives  the  interest  on  $250  for  the 
school  library,  which  is  a  growing  one.  When  the  school  was  founded  the  met- . 
chants'  union  of  Saalfeld  gave  $80  a  year  to  its  support,  but  as  the  attendance  now 
is  sufficient  to  meet  expenses  this  stipend  has  been  droppe<i. 

ALTENBURG. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  only  one  primary  commercial  school ' 
in  this  little  State,  and  that  is  in  the  city  of  Altenburg.  It  was  founded  in  1865  by 
the  merchant  organizations  of  the  city.  The  yearly  attendance  averages  75  pupils. 
Expenses  are  defray e<l  from  tuition,  but  deficits  are  made  good  by  merchants  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  school.  One  especially  interesting  feature  of  this 
school  is  the  discipline  which  governs  the  apprentices.     Some  of  the  laws  read  thus: 

It  is  expected  that  every  pupil  will  behave  himself  properly  while  in  school.  The 
wishes  of  the  director  and  teachers  amount  to  a  command  and  must  be  promptly 
obeyed. 

Pupils  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  schoolroom  earlier  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  class  exercises  begin.  They  must  be  provided  with  books  and  writing  mate- 
rial, and  must  take  their  seats  quietly.  Tardiness,  unless  a  good  excuse  is  given,  will 
be  punished  by  extra  work.  When  the  teacher  enters  and  leaves  the  schoolroom, 
the  pupils  should  rise  in  token  of  respect. 

Whispering  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Pupils  must  be  orderly  during  the  recesses.  All  noise,  yelling  and  calling,  the 
slamming  of  doors,  and  running  through  the  rooms  and  halls,  each  and  aU,  are 
decidedly  against  the  rules.  If  the  school  property  shouUl  be  damaged  and  the 
offender  can  not  be  detected,  the  whole  class  will  be  held  responsible. 

If  a  pupil  is  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  school,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents 
or  principal  to  send  in  a  written  excuse  to  the  director  some  time  during  the  day. 

It  is  expected  that  every  apprentice  will  carefully  observe  the  time  set  apart  for 
study  at  home. 

Apprentices  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  attend  dances  or  to  take  dancing  lessons. 

The  punishments  usually  consist  of  extra  work,  report  of  misconduct  to  principal, 
public  reprimand,  and  finally  expulsion. 

COBUKG-GOTHA. 

The  primary  commercial  schools,  of  this  principality  are  located  in  Ck)burg  and 
Gotha.  They  are  thriving  institutions  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  merchant 
organizations. 


The  primary  commercial  schools  of  Anhalt  are  located  in  Dessau,  Cothen,  and 
Bfrnsburg. 

SCH  W  ARZBURG  -SO  N  DERSU  A  USEN . 

The  primary  commercial  school  in  Amstadt  was  founded  in  1882  by  the  merchant 
union  of  the  city.  About  30  apprentices  attend  it.  The  school  is  a  private  enterprise 
without  State  supervision.  Instruction  is  given  by  a  teacher  in  the  public  school 
and  by  a  merchant  in  the  city.  The  hours  of  instruction  are,  on  Mondays,  from  7 
to  9  oVlock  in  the  evenings;  Wednesdays,  from  1  to  2  o* clock  midday  and  from  7 
to  8  in  the  evenings;  Fridays,  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

When  Alsace-Lorraine  belonged  to  France  no  commercial  schools  of  any  character 
existed.     In  1875,  Professor  Bartholdy«  founded  a  primary  commercial  school  in 


oThls  veteran  commercial  educator  has  done  much  toward  furthering  the  founding  of  commercial 
schools  in  Alsace.    In  1891,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  his  school  in  Strassburg. 
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Strassburg.  In  the  beginning,  instruction  was  only  given  in  the  evenings,  and,  as 
attendance  was  not  compulsory,  the  success  of  the  institution  was  for  a  long  time  in 
doubt.  Considerable  stress  was  laid  on  the  French  language,  and  this  soon  led 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Strassburg  garrison,  who  were  on  the  lookout  for  positions 
in  the  newly  acquired  provinces,  to  attend  the  evening  classes.  The  result  was  that 
apprentices  soon  stayed  away  entirely,  and  the  institution  to-day  has  lost  its  char- 
acter as  a  primary  commercial  school. 

The  primary  commercial  schools  of  Alsace-Lorraine  consist  of  one  in  Miilhausen 
and  four  small  ones  in  Strassburg.     They  are  all  under  private  management. 

THE   FREE  CITIES. 

The  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  are  the  gateways  through  which 
pass  $2,400,000,000  worth  of  commerce  every  year.  Naturally,  these  cities  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  commercial  education.  Since  1874,  the  commercial  schools 
of  Hamburg  have  prepared  for  actual  business  life  10,150  clerks  and  apprentices. 
During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  Bremen  and  Liibeck  have  sent  out  almost  an 
equal  number.  The  subjec^ts  which  receive  the  greatest  attention  in  these  schools 
are:  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  commercial  geography.  Fully  80  p>er 
cent  of  the  pupils  study  the  English  language. 


A  Fortbildungsschule,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  primary  commercial 
soh<M)l  wliich  consists  of  clasj^es  where  instruction  is  given,  for  the  most  part,  by 
teachers  who  are  employed  at  other  schools.  These  teachers  receive  on  an  average 
about  $1  an  hour  for  their  services. 

Ernest  L.  Harris,  Commercial  Agent, 

EiBENsTocK,  Germany,  March  21^  1903, 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  FROM  SIBERIA. 

Richard  T.  Greener,  commercial  agent  at  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  sends  additional 
notes  on  eilucation  in  Siberia.     (See  An.  Rep.  of  1899-1900,  vol.  2,  p.  1427.) 

Pruf.  J.  E.  Lugebil,  an  American  citizen,  retires  from  active  duty  as  instructor  in 
the  English  language  and  literature,  with  the  opening  of  the  Institute  for  Eastern 
Lanjrnages,  on  account  of  the  age  limit.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  by  an  Englishman, 
Professor  B(»yle,  f<»r  fourteen  years  toivcher  of  f^nglish  at  St.  Petersburg.  There  are 
II  (lassos  or  English  kH*tures  in  the  new  curriculum,  making  40  lessons  per  week,  as 
against  WO  per  week  last  year. 

The  new  minister  of  education,  a  university  man,  has  restored  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  to  its  old  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  makes  the  study  of  French 
and  English  elective,  instead  of  obligatory,  as  before.  I^tin  and  Greek  are  compul- 
sory from  the  thinl  and  fourth  gravies  or  classes. 

The  Technological  Institute  at  Tomsk  is  authorized  to  spend  800,000  rubles  in 
addition  to  the  ()(H),000  already  exix'nded  since  January  1,  1902.  The  total  amount 
spent  oil  buildings  in  previous  years  is  3,000,000  rubles. 

\'Jadivostok  is  to  have  a  second  girls'  grammar  school.     It  will  occupy  the  house 

of  the  old  gymnasium  for  girls  when  the  new  building  now  approaching  completion 

is///li^'ile<^  and  dedicated,  in  November.     The  new  building  is  spacious,  roomy,  four 

BtorieHf  <v)nspieuously  situated,  and  will  be  one  of  the  ornaments  as  well  as  utilities 

of  the  city. 

^'i^     1902 o() 
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By  a  new  order,  iiwiied  by  tlie  colonels  of  their  respective  regiments,  all  officen 
stiulying  in  the  Institute  for  Eastern  languages  must  hereafter  attend  divine  eervice, 
not  only  mornings,  but  also  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings,  under  pen- 
alty of  l)eing  markeil  "under  suspicion.*' 

Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  also  compulsory  on  all  pupils  of  the  girls'  and 
boys*  gymnasiums. 

By  a  recent  order  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  maintain  a  private  school  in  Russia. 
Of  course  they  may  Ix?  employed  as  individual  professors. 

^lany  Rusi»ian  miltary  officers,  besides  their  daily  routine  of  duty,  teach  elementary 
and  often  special  subjects  to  their  privates.  This  holds  tnie  of  the  navy,  and  the 
daily  whool  for  soldiers  and  sailors  is  an  established  institution.  A  small  daily 
allowanc^e,  some  30  kojKH-ks,  is  granted  for  this  work.  The  officers  engaged  are  con- 
scientious and  euthuyiastic,  and  excellent  revolts  are  reported. 

'  The  subjects  for  study  are  mainly  elementary,  though  at  times  they  are  of  a  tt»ch- 
ni<til  character — telegraphy,  elei-tritrity,  botany,  etc.  At  a  recent  lecture  in  the 
nuiseum  on  the  Roentgen  rays,  three  privates  manipulattnl  all  the  apparatus  in  an 
intelligent  and  careful  manner,  showing  complete  knowledge  of  thwirj'  and  practice. 
Many  privates  turn  a  penny  by  putting  in  electric  batteries. 

In  the  navy  the  studies  vary,  if  at  sea  or  in  port.  Russia  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
vast  illiteracy,  and  these  notes  are  written  to  show  that  much  is  doing  to  overcome 
it  in  public  schools,  gymnasiums,  technical  and  commercial  schools,  etc. 

Some  late  statistics  give  54  high  schools,  10,510  jnipils;  880  middle  schools,  162,000 
pupils;  79,(KX)  primary  schools,  governmental  and  private,  with  nn  attendance  of 
4,204,000  in  the  whole  Empire. 

At  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  school  for  teaching  watch-making  as  an  employment 
suitable  for  women.  The  course  covers  three  years..  It  openetl  last  autumn.  Only 
gniduates  of  the  fourth-class  girls*  gymnasium  are  eligible. 

The  Government  council  has  granted  200,000  rubles  for  a  girls'  gymnasium  at 
Blagoveschensk. 

Even  at  Sakhalin  the  children  of  the  convicts  are  not  left  in  al)6olute  ignorance. 
Seven  thousand  six  hundred  ami  seventy-three  rubles  were  vote<l  by  the  council  for 
nine  schools  at  Sakhalin  for  the  children,  17,002.50  rubles  to  oj>en  a  grammar  school, 
5,0(V)  yeariy  for  maintenance  from  UK)2  to  HK)4,  and  from  V.)0{\  21,()12  rubles  yearly. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ru])les  are  assigned  to  build  a  mechanical  school  at 
Nikolsk-Ussurisk,  54,7«K)  rubles  for  a  lower-grade  school  at  Nikolacfsk.  From  Jnly 
1,  lt^02,  8,300  rubles  are  allowetl  for  maintenamv  of  the  Nikolsk  school;  from  1904. 
16,000  rubles  yeariy.  Vor  the  Nikolacfsk  schof»l,  1903,  3,362.50  rubles;  from  1004, 
6,075  rubles  yearly.  Tn  additi<in,  108,000  rubles  were  assigned  for  an  industrial  s<*hool 
at  Nikolsk,  antl  work  ui>oh  it  began  in  June  la.*»t. 

While  an  im|x*rial  sanction  of  the  state  council  decrees  these  sums  from  the  impe- 
rial treasury,  something  is  n»(|nire<l  from  the  towns  lx*nefited.  Nikolsk  is  assessed 
1,.'»00  rubles  in  r.)03;  after  1901,  300  rubles  yearly,  toward  support  of  s<?hools. 

Xikr>laefsk  pays  500  rubles  until  1903;  after  1904,  1,000  rubles  yeariy. 

AVitli  the  formation  of  a  new  schoc)l  of  mines,  a  new  commercial  sch(X)l,  and  a  new 
industrial  and  trade  school  at  Vladivostok,  all  of  which  are  in  various  stages  of  evoln- 
tioii  at  present,  one  of  the  proj<'cts  of  the  minister  of  linance  will  be  in  way  of 
accomplishment.  About  3W,(XX)  rubles  are  estimatCHl  for  buildings  for  the  trade  and 
industrial  school.  The  city  is  willing  to  assume  one-third  of  this  exj>tMis<%  as  it  has 
in  hand  91,500  rubles  fur  sclxxil  uses,  and  has  granted  an  eligible  site  near  the 
Sharikoff  Ravine  jw  evidence  of  its  earnestness  in  the  matter. 

If  there  are  not  many  Carnegies  in  Russia,  there  are  some  Pearsons.  A  peasant 
from  the  village  of  Aleseefka,  Biriuchkofsky  district,  Smolensk  Province,  })y  name 
Auisim  Andn*avitch  Sanioileuko,  left  350,0(X)  rubles  for  a  nuH'hanical  school  to  be 
csta])lished  in  his  native  village  and  bear  his  name,  50,000  rubles  for  the  building 
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and  300,000  rubles  in  the  Government  bank,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  support  the 
school. 

The  increase  in  the  educational  fund  throughout  the  Empire  for  1902  is  noticeable, 
being  4,000,000  rubles,  making  a  total  of  37,000,000  rubles. 

The  universities  will  receive  some  500,000  rubles,  primary  and  grammar  schools 
1,700,000  rubles,  and  1,000,000  rubles  will  be  expended  for  new  buildings. 

Free  lectures  on  natural  history,  geology,  law,  physics,  etc.  (seven  lectures),  b^;an 
at  Tomsk  late  in  October,  on  the  university  extension  plan,  and  have  proved  very 
attractive. 

At  Blagovestchensk  about  600  girls  are  without  the  primary  instruction.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  opening  at  once  the  two  proposed  schools  in  that  city — ^the  Pooshkin 
and  the  I^rmonteff. 

A.  M.  Pozdnieff,  director  of  the  Oriental  Institute  in  Vladivostok,  has  issued  an 
order  that  no  teacher  in  the  boys*  grammar  school,  attached  to  the  institute,  shall 
give  private  lessons  unless  by  the  director's  express  permission.  His  theory  is 
outside  work  detracts  from  the  instructor's  effectiveness  in  the  class  room. 

Schoohfor  deep-sea  nangation, — By  imperial  order  of  May  (>-19,  1902,  five  schools 
for  deep-sea  navigation  are  to  be  establii^hed  in  Russia.  One  in  St.  Petersburg,  another 
at  Vladiv<*itok,  a  third  at  Rostoff  on  the  Don,  a  fourth  at  Bakoo  City,  and  a  fifth 
at  the  settlement  Magnughoff. 

The  yearly  appropriation  fur  all  of  thef?e  schools  amounts  to  95,822  rubles. 

The  three  years'  studies  will  consist  of:  (1)  Religion,  (2)  Russian  language,  (3) 
algebra,  (4)  geometry,  (5)  trigonometry,  (6)  navigation,  (7)  nautical  a:^tTonomy, 
(8)  sea  practice,  (9)  arrangement  an*!  theory  of  vest>els,  (10)  steam  engineering,  (11) 
inotoorology  applie<l  to  weather  forecatrts,  (12)  geography  of  the  sea  and  the  main 
l>oints  of  commercial  geography,  (13)  marine  law,  (14)  marine  bookkeeping  and  com- 
morc'iiil  correspondence,  (15)  marine  hygiene,  and  (16)  English  language. 

The  school  year  commences  in  Novemlwr,  and  the  examinations  take  place  in 
April. 

Jmprov'nig  the  health  of  achool  children. — During  the  last  session  of  the  directors  of 
the  niidille  schools  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  application  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
minister  of  public  instniction  with  regard  to  the  improvement  in  health  of  school 
children  was  a  subject  of  debate. 

It  was  stated  at  the  me<^ting  that  several  middle  schools  have  introduced  one  free 
day  on  weeks  that  contain  no  legal  holiday.  Others,  again,  introduced  such  extra 
ln)lidays  after  the  fii-st  and  the  third  quarters  of  the  school  year,  when  the  (diildren 
habitually  show  feigns  of  las«situde.  The  taking  part  in  the  proposed  excursions  is 
not  to  be  Dia<le  ol^ligatory,  as  it  may  come  to  be  con.sidere<l  a  hardship. 

Tlu*  conclusion  has  been  reache*!  that  the  time  of  recess  sliould  be  made  longer; 
after  th(»  firtit  lesson,  ten  minutes,  instead  of  five;  after  the  second,  twenty  minutes, 
instead  of  ten,  and  after  the  third,  forty  lninute^J  instead  of  thirty. 

Lahur  legiffhtfioii. — A  recent  circular  comes  from  the  ministry  of  finance,  ad<lresse<l 
to  the  inspectors  of  textile  fabrics.  Every  industrial  enterprise  depends  i)rimarily  on 
the  workin^inan.  The  general  condition  or  state  of  ea^'h  natiim's  industry,  when  in 
cniiipetitiou  with  the  world's  industry  in  oj)en  market,  is  undoubtedly  measured  by 
tlie  spiritual  level  or  progress  of  the  ma.ss  of  workingmen  and  their  technical  ability. 
Tt>  raise  this  level  is  an  affair  of  greatest  importance.  The  ministry  of  finance  has, 
tlu'refore,  outlined  a  sc-heme  for  promoting  technical  schools  and  general  lectures, 
which  have  met  the  aj)proval  of  the  government  council,  and  have  the  imperial 
saiu  ti<m.  The  main  outline  of  the  scheme  is  jmrely  practical,  relating  to  the  study 
of  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  all  forms  of  industry  and  their  connection  with 
material  and  shop  activity.  The  introduction  of  these  technical  schools  of  fabrics 
and  metluxls  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  amical>le  relations  Ijetween  the  pupils, 
the  workmen,  and  the  proprietois.     Such  schools  can  only  teach  properly  when 
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they  furnish  correct  views  of  factory  life,  of  materials,  all  conditions  of  factory  organ- 
ization, and  knowledge  of  all  the  Government  r^ulations  and  legislation  relating 
to  industry.  These  elementary  notions  can  be«t  be  inculcated  by  the  Government 
officials  of  labor  inspection,  who  stand  nearest  to  all  industrial  work,  who  have 
received  the  higher  technical  training,  and  are  competent  in  all  lines  of  technical 
study. 

On  these  grounds  the  new  regulations,  by  imjHjrial  sanction,  place  the  new  tech- 
nical workshops,  schools,  and  lectures  intimately  in  relationship  with  the  rigid 
inspection  of  factories  and  workingmen,  charging  such  inspectors  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  these  workshops  and  lectures  and  the  soundness  of  the  e<lucational  system. 
With  this  preliminary,  the  minister  of  finance  urges  the  insi>ectors  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  encourage  the  opening  and  advancement  of  these  schools. 

Table  of  hcturea  in  tJie  OricrUal  InMute  at  Vladivostokj  acatlemk  year  1901-2. 


First 
course. 


Second 
coursi'. 


Total 


Third 


Chinese  Inngiiagc 

Manchiirian  language 

Mongolian  language 

JapancHo  language 

Korean  language 

English  language 

French  language 

Theology 

Geography  of  the  Orient 

Political  economy 

Political  organization  of  China 

History  of  the  Orient 

Civil  law 

Political  organization  of  Mongolia  . 
Bookkeeping 


16 


Total  number  of  lectures  . 


48 

14 

15 

22 

22 

25 

10 

2 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 


172 


Remark. — The  second  and  third  courses  are  divideil  into  four  faculties,  i.  e.:  (1) 
Chinese-Manchurian,  (2)  Chinese-Mongolian,  (3)  Chinese-Japanese,  (4)  Chinese- 
Korean. 

Numbinr  of  studentA. 


StudentH. 

Army 
officers. 

IMests. 

First  course 

20  1              12 

Second  course ." . 

24  1                 4  1                 1 

Third  course 

10                    -i  '                 1 

Total.  7G. 


Staff  of  profe8»orn  and  tcadiers. 


1.  Prof.  A.  Posdnieff,  Manchurian  and  Mongolian. 

2.  Prof.  P.  Schmidt,  Chinese. 

3.  Prof.  A.  Rootiakoff,  Chinese. 

4.  Prof.  E.  8palvin,  Japanese. 

5.  Prof.  G.  Podstavin,  Korean. 

6.  Father  Bulgakoff,  theology. 

7.  Mr.  T.  Boyle,  English. 

8.  Mr.  Takella,  French. 

9.  Mr.  Kohanofsky,  law. 

10.  Mr.  Sasersky,  bookkeeping. 

11-16.  Six  natives:  3  Chinese,  1  Jap^ese,  1  Korean,  and  1  Mongolian. 
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Table  of  lessons  in  the  boys'  grammar  school  in  Vladivostok^  school  year  1901-S. 


Classes. 

Pen- 
manship 

and 
drawing. 

Theol- 
ogy. 

Russian. 

English. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Preparatory 

6 

4 
4 
2 
3 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

6 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

First  

5 
ab 
5 
ah 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

First  parallel 

ab 

Second 

Second  pnrallel 

ab 
4 
3 
3 
2 

Third 

4 

4 
5 
6 
5 
6 

Foil  rth 

Fifth 

6 

Sixth 

6 

Seventh 

2 
2 

6 

Eighth 

6 

Number    of     lessons 
during  the  week 

21 

24 

44 

39 

22 

4 

28 

24 

Cla.sses. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

6 
3 

3 
2 

Geogra- 
phy. 

History. 

1 
Natural  Coamog- 
history.     raphy. 

Physics. 

Logic. 

Total 
dbring 

the 
week. 

Preparatory 

22 

FiSt.  .„..::::::.:::::::::. 

3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

26 

First  parallel 



26-1-5 

Second 

24 

Second  parallel 

25+5 

Third 

27 

Fourth 

1 

27 

Fifth 

29 

Sixth 

2 
2 
2 

29 

Seventh 

28 

Eighth 

1 

1 

29 

Number    of     lessons 
during  the  week 

42 

16 

22 

8 

1 

6 

1 

302 

n  Either  five. 

Number  of  scholars 284 

Number  of  teachers 18 


Remarks. — Gymnastics  and  choral  singing,  each  three  times  a  week,  during  i 

Either  French  or  English  is  obHgatory  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  but  both  mod- 
ern languages  are  obligatory  studies  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  study  of  German  will  cease  in  1903  and  French  be  substituted. 

After  1904  ^  no  more  Greek  will  be  studied,  and  Latin  will  become  optional. 
Instead  of  Greek  a  more  extensive  study  of  natural  history  will  be  introduced,  as 
well  as  chemistry,  hygiene,  and  law. 


"The  rule  of  the  new  minister  of  education  (see  p.  881)  would  seem  to  retain  Latin  and  Greek  ill 
Uic  gymnasium. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
HENRY  BARNARD. 

I.  Henry  Barnard's  services  to  education  In  Connecticut 
II.  Henry  Barnard  as  first  United  States  Commlj«ioner  of  Education. 

III.  Establishment  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  and  Henry 
Barnard's  relation  to  it. 


I.— HENRY  BARNARD'S  SERVICES  TO  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

REMARKS   AT  THE   CKLEBR.VTION   OP   HE^OIY    BARNARD' 8   BIRTHDAY   IN'   HARTFORD, 
MONDAY,  JANUARY    25,  1897. 

BY    W.  T.  HARRIS. 

Tt  is  deemed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  and  ar^knowledge 
the  wrvices  of  a  public  benefactor  while  he  is  yet  living  in  our  midst.  Most  recog- 
nition comes  too  tardy  for  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  hero  him- 
self. We  build  high  the  monument  and  place  the  portrait  statue  in  our  public  square, 
not  only  to  commemorate  the  patriotic  citizen  who  has  benefite<l  us  by  his  life,  but 
also  to  confess  our  churlish  neglect  of  his  services  while  he  lived.  It  is  therefore 
doubly  a  cause  of  rejoicing  with  us  to-day  that  we  are  assembled  here  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  a  public  benefactor  who  still  lives  to  receive  our  tribute  of  respect 
and  mingle  his  joy  with  our  own.  For  it  is  even  a  greater  pleasure  to  him  than  to 
us  to  see  the  cause  that  he  advocated  with  sacrifices  of  labor  and  money  under  cir- 
cumstances of  apathy  and  neglect,  or  even  of  active  opposition  and  some  opprobrium, 
now  become  everywhere  a  triumphant  cauf»e  throughout  the  entire  nation. 

The  State  which  furnished  the  smallest  amoimt  of  school iu'j:  to  its  people  in  1895 
gave  an  average  quite  equal  to  that  offere<i  by  Connecticut  in  18.'?9.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts  gave  an  average  of  more  than  two 
full  years  of  two  hundred  days  each  to  every  inhabitant  in  18;?0.  Now  Connecticut 
is  giving  nearly  seven  years  as  the  average  quota  that  every  child  receives  l^efore 
manhood  and  womanhoo<l.  In  fact,  the  average  schooling  of  the  nation  at  large  is 
four  an<i  one-half  years,  or  double  the  amount  received  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  beginning  of  the  great  revival  in  public  education,  sixty  years  ago,  in 
New  England. 

It  was  only  lant  year  that  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Horace  Mann 
was  commemorated  throughout  the  nation.  We  are  all  fri^li  from  the  rea<ling  which 
we  undertook  ancnv  for  the  ]»urpose  of  understanding  that  remarkable  epoch,  and 
to-day  we  recall  again  the  same  historical  <lata,  Ix^cause  Henry  Barnard  was  for  us, 
the  people  oT  Connecticut  and  Kho<le  Island,  the  initiator  of  an  educational  revival 
corresponding  to  that  of  Horace  ^lann  in  Massachusetts.  Hy  common  consent  pub- 
lic! opinion  has  placed  Henry  Barnard  side  by  side  with  Horace  Mann  as  his  great 
coadjutor,  for  he  has  sui>plemente^l  the  work  and  universalized  it  by  collecting  in 
one  great  Ixxly  the  written  re<'ords,  not  only  of  this  movement,  Init  of  all  similar 
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movoinente  in  the  hifcstoiy  of  mankind.  He  ha^i  made  accessible  the  wisest  and  beet 
things  that  have  come  from  the  experience  of  the  race  in  the  matter  of  founding  and 
conducting  Hchoole. 

To  see  the  significance  of  both  phases  of  this  movement  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  original  status  of  these  colonies  and  the  necessary  stei>s  of  their  progress  into 
membership  within  a  great  nation.  All  the  colonies  of  New  England  owe  their 
beginning  to  migration  for  religious  j)urpo8es.  Their  first  institutions  were  church 
societies,  in  which  a  very  radical  form  of  democracy  was  united  with  an  intensely 
exclusive  form  of  ecdesia^ticism.  The  earliest  proceedingH  of  their  governing  bodies 
are  forever  memorable  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  secure  the  school  instruction 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  But  the  civil  community  had  not  yet  separated  and  become 
independent  of  the  ecclesiastical.  A  struggle  begun  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  England — as  early  as  16<>o — to  widen  the  civil  functions  and 
extend  civil  rights  beyond  the  limits  of  the  church  organizations.  This  movement 
made  great  progress  after  the  revolution  of  lOSO  an<l  on  through  the  following  cen- 
tury. The  school  was  the  chief  agency  through  which  the  separation  of  the  church 
and  state  was  accomplished. 

In  Connettticut  at  first  the  town  was  one  with  the  church  society;  but  in  time  new 
branch  societies  were  formcni  in  the  same  town,  and  the  civil  interests  began  to  have 
a  wider  scoi)e  of  applicaticm  than  the  ecclesiastical.  But  the  school  affairs  were 
administered  by  the  church  societies  until  1798,  when  the  moneys  came  in  from  the 
sale  of  the  Western  reserve  lands  in  Ohio.  The  State  refused  to  give  to  the  churches 
a  share  of  this  fund,  but  devoted  it  all  to  schools.  Then  new  corporations  (named 
in  the  law  school  societies)  were  formed  to  receive  and  distribute  the  school  funds 
to  the  several  districts  and  exercise  supervisory  functions  so  far  as  to  examine  teach- 
ers and  occiisionally  inspect  their  schools,  the  district  committeemen  employing  the 
teachers  and  fixing  their  terms  of  servic^e.  These  school  societies  were  coterminous 
with  the  religious  soctieties,  which  they  superseded  in  the  control  of  schools. 

The  great  fund  derived  from  the  sales  of  its  Western  land  amounte<i  by  1810  to 
11,200,000,  and  by  1825  to  one  and  three-quarter  millions,  its  annual  interest  being 
nearly  $150,000  for  the  supi)ort  of  schools.  For  a  century  previous  there  had  been 
a  compulsory  tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  cent  on  eat^h  dollar  of  property  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  schools,  being  in  1810,  45,000;  1825,  72,000;  1840,  103,000.  Possibly  this 
may  have  yielded  as  much  as  $20,000  by  the  year  1800,  when  the  total  valuation  of 
the  State  may  have  been  about  $10,000,000. 

A  general  State  tax  is  not  felt  by  the  w^hool  committeeman  ever  so  miserly  inclined, 
lie  can  not  relieve  his  district  financially  by  administering  his  schools  on  a  basis  of 
rigid  economy  so  far  as  t»oncerns  the  expenditure  of  what  he  receives  from  the  State 
as  a  whole. 

But  he  may  limit  the  school  expenditures  of  his  district  or  his  town  to  the  smallest 
possible  outlay  beyond  these  revenues,  as  this  surplus  will  fall  as  a  special  burden 
on  himself  an<l  the  other  people  of  his  district.  There  nmst  have  l>een  a  consider- 
able contribution  to  the  school  fund  on  the  part  of  towns  and  districts  before  the 
year  1800,  perhaps  the  bulk  of  it  being  in  the  form  of  rate  ))ills  or  tuition  fees  paid 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  in  actual  attendance  on  the  schools.  But  such  con- 
tribution must  have  nearly  ceased  after  the  distribution  of  the  annual  income  from 
the  school  fund  l)egan.  The  revenue  per  child  of  school  age  was  increased  threefohl. 
The  results  were  so  stimulating  to  the  schools  that  Connecticut  l>eciime  famous  for 
it«  public  education,  and  doubtless  it  received  large  accessions  of  immigants  for  this 
cause  alone  from  the  neighlx)ring  border  populations  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  fund  being  a  fixed  (juantity  and  the  increase  of  school  children  a  progressive 
one,  the  annual  cjuota  i)er  child  ctmstantly  grew  less,  and  the  s<'hools  ceased  to 
improve.     The  people  had  l>ecome  unused  to  tax  themselves  for  school  puri>ose8; 
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they  disliked  rate  bills  and  preferred  to  shorten  the  school  session  or  employ  cheaper 
teachers,  so  that  the  schools  might  involve  no  burden  of  local  expense.  The  prestige 
of  Connecticut  schools  began  to  wane,  and  the  fact  that  the  church  lost  some  of  its 
interest  in  the  schools  after  the  direct  responsibility  was  transferred  from  the  eccle- 
siastical society  to  the  secular  corporation  called  the  school  society  added  very  much 
to  the  decadence  of  the  standard  excellence  of  the  instruction. 

The  trumpets  of  alarm  were  first  sounded  in  and  about  Boston,  where  the  urban 
growth  had  made  possible  a  better  type  of  schools,  and  a  large  body  of  highly 
enlightened  men  began  to  feel  sensibly  the  need  for  higher  ideals  in  the  education  of 
the  people.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  Connecticut  was  at  so  low  a  status  as 
Massachusetts  in  its  public  schools,  even  as  late  as  1835,  but  three  or  four  years  of 
Horace  Mann's  administration  easily  left  the  boasted  prestige  of  this  State  behind. 

The  epoch  from  1820  to  1850  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Northeastern 
States  for  the  introduction  of  two  great  instruments  of  modern  civilization — first, 
machinery  in  the  manufactures,  such  as  the  power  loom,  spinning  machines,  and  the 
like;  next,  the  railroad  locomotive  and  the  stationary  engine  for  the  use  of  the  mill. 
A  new  era  of  productive  industry  was  ushered  in.  Perhaps  the  total  product  of  all 
the  industries  of  the  United  States  in  1800  did  not  exceed  10  cents  per  day  for  each 
inhabitant.  That  of  Russia  at  present  does  not  exceed  15  cents  per  capita.  But  by 
1850  the  quota  had  risen  to  25  cents,  and  in  1890  it  was  nearly  or  quite  50  cents  as 
the  average  for  the  entire  nation,  while  Massachusettfl,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut, thoroughly  equipped  witli  machinery,  the  railroad,  and  the  common  school, 
produced  nearly  $1  per  day  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  common  school,  by  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  to 
the  child  takes  him  forever  out  of  the  fixed  and  immovable  status  of  soul  that  belongs 
to  lower  civilizations,  and  by  placing  each  individual  into  relation  with  his  fellow- 
men  by  the  agency  of  the  printed  page,  sets  him  on  the  road  of  continued  education, 
for  he  enters  the  spiritual  process  yrhich  goes  on  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
Each  individual  gives  and  takes — molding  this  opinion  and  being  molded  by  it, 
but  always  in  a  state  of  continual  education,  never  any  longer  to  be  classed  with  the 
people  in  a  state  of  arrested  development. 

This  urban  e'poch,  ushered  in  by  the  power  loom,  the  railway  car,  and  the  daily 
new8i)aper,  must  have  as  its  concomitants  the  graded  school,  the  professional  teacher, 
and  the  expert  supervisor  of  schools,  for  the  village  grows  into  a  city  and  the  district 
school  of  1  teacher  and  20  pupils  of  all  ages  and  grades  of  advancement  yields  place 
to  the  union  school,  with  its  clustered  group  of  j>rimary  rooms  and  grammar  rooms 
all  arranged  in  an  ascending  hierarchy,  with  small  intervals  between  the  classes  and 
each  class  cont:iining  pupils  of  the  same  degree  of  advancement.  The  old  process  of 
recitation,  in  which  the  teacher  heard  the  pupil  say  the  words  of  the  book  with  little 
or  no  explanation  of  the  ideas  in  his  own  language  and  with  no  probing  questions  on 
his  (the  teacher's)  part — for  there  were  only  five  or  six  minutes  available  of  the 
teacher's  time  for  the  whole  recitation — has  given  place  to  class  recitations  of  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  each,  and  the  contents  of  the  lesson  are  probeil  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  each  pupil  goes  to  the  work  of  preparation  of  his  new  lesson  with  some  new 
glimpses  of  the  true  method  of  study.  He  has  learned  through  the  well-conducted 
recitation  of  some  defects  of  his  habits  of  stu<ly,  some  lack  of  alertness  which  allowed 
critical  points  to  escape  him  before,  but  he  will  not  fail  again  to-day  in  those  particu- 
lars. The  graded  city  school,  l)esides  this  training  of  the  pupil  in  methods  of  study, 
also  gives  him  a  will  training  in  the  moral  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
and  self-restraint,  giving  him  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  so  act  that  his  dewls 
may  not  hinder  others,  but  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

With  the  great  revival  of  education  led  in  by  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard,  and 
their  coadjutors,  the  school  session  was  lengthene<l  from  three  or  four  months  to  ten 
or  eleven  months,  and  the  makeshift  teacher,  who  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  sum- 
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mer  and  "  kept  '*  (not  taught)  school  in  the  \i'int<?r,  gave  place  to  the  professionally^ 
traine*!  teacher,  who  made  a  business  of  school-teaching. 

The  era  of  normal  schools  began  with  that  at  Lexington  in  ISi^,  and  was  followed 
by  those  at  Barre  and  Britigewater  and  the  New  York  school  at  Aitiany,  and  next 
by  the  honored  institution  at  New  Britain,  in  this  State.  In  1896  there  had  come  to 
be  161  public  normal  schools  and  165  private  ones,  326  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
United  States. 

The  graded  schools  improved  rapidly  in  the  new  epoch,  and  in  1847  the  justly  cele- 
brated Quincy  School  in  Boston  was  opened  under  John  D.  Pliilbrick  (well  known 
to  our  Connecticut  State  normal  wihool  alumni),  and  each  teacher  was  assigned  40 
pupils  for  exclu>«ive  supervision  and  the  conduct  of  studies.  A  new  epoch  began  in 
discipline  from  this  date  with  the  adoption  in  cities  uf  the  Quinoy-School  plan,  and 
a  l>etter  st^hool  discipline  was  secured  with  a  minimum  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  experience  of  Massachusetts,  Rhcnle  Island,  and  Connecticut  with  8U|)ervi8ion 
under  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  led  to  the  adoption  of  school  superinteml- 
ents  in  one  State  after  another,  until  all  the  States  have  secured  superx'ision  by 
experts. 

We  have  peen  that  the  era  begimihig  witli  the  independence  of  the  colonies  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1790  is  an  era  of  transition  from  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
civil  authority,  and  that  during  this  period  the  schools  suffered  from  the  change  of 
basis.  The  ecclesiastical  leaders  were  supplante<l  by  secular  leaders,  but  not  for 
some  time  by  leaders  e<iually  comjietent.  Mor(H3ver,  the  great  school  fun<l  which 
8timnlate<l  the  school  system  in  the  highest  degree  up  to  the  year  1820  afterwards 
furnished  a  continually  decreasing  amount  for  each  child  of  school  age,  and  the  defi- 
ciencies were  not  met  by  lrK*al  taxation.  The  school  system  declined  in  efficiency, 
and  the  rising  consciousness  of  the  defects  of  that  system  produced  the  reformers  of 
the  ep<>ch  from  1820  to  18-10.  The  reform  movement  meant  the  l)etter  provision  for 
schools  on  the  })art  of  the  States  and  ispeHally  a  pro\'ision  for  the  Ivetter  education  of 
teachers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  art.  Certainly  one  of  the  two  greatest 
movements  in  thLn  reform  was  the  measure  inaugurate<l  by  our  Connecticut  hero, 
Henry  Barnard,  to  provide  for  an  educational  litoraturt*,  giving  the  hi.story  of  all 
educational  m<nenients,  and,  l)esi<le.s  this,  containing  translations  or  the  original 
English  of  the  great  writings  of  i»iHlagogy  t-ince  the  l>eginuing.  This  movement  is 
justly  called  one  of  the  two  greatest,  l)ecwise  its  U}*efiilnes8  can  not  l>e  limited  by 
State  boundaries.  The  American  Journal  of  Fxlucation,  with  its  31  volunu^s,  is  just  as 
useful  reading  in  California,  Texas,  North  Dakota,  Canada,  Australia,  Kngland,  and 
Scotlan<l  as  it  i.i  in  Connwticut,  and  Dr.  Barnard  has  won  the  thankful  recognition 
of  pr^>fessional  teachers  in  all  the^e  i)laces  for  his  great  work. 

We  celebrate  here  to-day,  therefore,  the  jK^rson  who  in  his  early  manho<.>d  coneo- 
crated  his  life  lo  (nluc-ation.  Here  an?  his  wonls  uttered  at  the  l»eginning  of  his 
career,  words  which  ought  to  l)e  printed  in  gold  letters  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
eapitol  of  thLs  flourishing  Commonwealth: 

So  far  Ixick  as  T  have  any  recollection  the  cause  of  tnie  education,  of  the  complete 
education  of  every  human  l)eing  without  regard  to  the  incidents  of  birth  or  fortune, 
seemed  most  worthy  of  the  consecration  of  all  my  i»owt'rs  and,  if  need  l.)e,  of  any 
sacrifice  of  time,  monev,  and  labor  which  I  might  be  called  ui)on  to  make  in  its 
behalf. 

This  declaration  sounds  like  a  prophecy,  for  our  honoreil  citizen  has  devoted  all 
his  time  and  all  of  a  considerable  inheriteil  fortune  in  making  accessible  in  the  form 
of  books  what  is  recordeil  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  as  relates  to  the  instruction  of 
children. 

The  nation  rejoice^^  with  Connecticut  to-day  in  jjaying  this  tribute  of  rc^spect  to  the 
great  educational  counselor  of  the  |>ast  fifty  years,  for  Dr.  Baniard  has  W^n  always 
retained  as  a  counselor  on  all  difficult  educational  questions  by  State  legislatures. 
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municipal  governments,  and  the  founderd  of  new  institutions  of  learning.  The  nation 
assists  you  to-day  in  this  celebration  of  the  man  who  has  expended  his  time  and 
fortune  to  print  and  circulate  an  educational  course  of  reading  of  24,000  pages  and 
12,000,000  words.  It  assists  you  in  bearing  testimony  to  Henry  Barnard  as  the  n.is- 
sionary  of  improved  educational  methods  for  the  schools  of  the  people,  the  schools 
which  stand  before  all  other  philanthropic  devices  because  they  alone  never  demor- 
alize by  giving  help — ^they  always  help  the  individual  to  help  himself. 


II.— HENRY  BARNARD  AS  FIRST  U.  S.  C^OMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

BY   REV.   A.  D.  MAYO,  A.  M.,  LL.  I). 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  by  the  writer  (chapter  10  of  the 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1896-97)  is  found  the  following 
estimate  of  this  man,  rightly  named  by  one  of  his  German  admirers.  Dr.  Wimmer, 
"The  veritable  reformer  of  popular  education,*'  and  by  another  foreign  writer,  "The 
world's  educational  orator:" 

The  time  [1830-1850,  the  period  of  the  first  great  revi\'al  of  the  common  school] 
was  ripe  in  our  country  for  the  appeiirance  of  a  groat  national  representative  of  the 
literary  side  of  popular  education.  There  was  an  imperative  need  of  a  man  of  large 
native  capacity,  broad  culture,  and  catholic  temperament,  competent  to  gather  into 
his  capacious  mind  the  entire  condition  of  educational  affairs  in  all  civilized  lands; 
a  man  bv  birth,  education,  and  social  connections  commended  to  the  educated  class 
of  the  wliole  country,  yet  of  a  imtriotism  so  intelligent  and  intense  that  he  should 
be  found  ready  to  cist  in  his  lot  as  a  day  laborer,  and,  if  need  be,  a  martyr,  in  the 
supreme  cause  of  the  uplifting  of  the  ma-^^ses  of  this  Republic.  He  should  l)e  one 
who  could  set  before  every  class  of  earnest  and  active  teachers  and  educational  work- 
ers the  best  results  of  educational  thought  and  activity  through  Christendom  in  a  form 
that  would  strongly  commend  itself  to  the  foremost  minds  at  home  and  abroad. 
Such  a  man  was  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  the  great  cx)lalxjrer  and  complement 
of  Horace  Mann. 

Henry  Barnard  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1811,  and  died  in  1900,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  room  in  the  house  where  he  was  born.  He  entered 
Yale  College  when  only  15  years  old,  and  graduate^l  in  18.*K),  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1835, 
at  24,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  lawyer.  His  training  in  the  common  schools, 
a  celebrated  private  academy,  and  Yale  College  was  suppleiiK.'ntevl  by  two  years  of 
travel  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Europe  as  a  further  preparation  for  the  profession 
which  he  regarded  the  occujxition  of  his  life.  In  tlu?se  journeys  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  America  an<l  other  coun- 
tries. In  18.»7  h«»  returned  to  Hartford,  and  at  the  age  of  2(5  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut. 

From  the  year  1837,  to  the  day  (»f  his  death  in  1900,  the  moA  remarkable  sixty- 
thrre  years  in  American  educational  history,  he  was  always  rocognizLMl  as  among  the 
foremost  educators  of  his  own  country,  and  especially  conspicuous  Jis  for  many  years 
the  medium  by  which  the  history  and  condition  of  e<lucation  in  Europe  was  trans- 
mitte<l  to  tiie  United  States. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  from  his  first  appearance  as  an  educational  reformer 
in  Connecticut  in  1837  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  18f)l-()2  he  was  engage<l  at 
different  times  in  the  State  snperintendency  of  common  schools  in  Connecticut  and 
Ivhodj'  L-land  and  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  AVisconsin.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  every  local  jmsition  he  kept  in  view  the  larger  interests  of 
national  education.  Alibis  reports,  even  the  first  concerning  the  public  schools  of 
Connerticut,  j)raised  by  Chancellor  Kent  of  New  York  as  a  classic  in  i»opular  eilu- 
cation,  were  uuiformlv  in  view  of  a  naticmal  au<lience. 
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It  was  a  significant  fact  that  despite  the  powerful  physical  constitution  of  Dr. 
Barnard,  which  carried  him  through  a  working  period  of  nearly  seventy  yearn,  his 
health  always  failed  in  every  post  of  school  administration.     He  was  reluctant  at 
firnt  to  undertake  the  severe  task  of  reforming  the  common-school  system  of  Con- 
necticut in  1837,  and  never  felt  quite  at  home  in  any  executive  position.      He 
declined  the  invitation  to  become  chancellor  of  two  State  universities,  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  and  retired  from  the  two  university  iK)sition8  he  did  accept,  the  State  col- 
leges of  Wisconsin  and  Maryland,  after  a  brief  term  of  service.     He  never  felt  so 
really  himself  as  when  through  his  tireless  pen  or  eloquent  voice  he  was  dealing 
with  a  national  audience.     His  great  work,  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
after  the  prodigious  literary  fertility  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  educational  material 
of  permanent  value  still  acknowledged  as  the  lx>st  encyclopedia  of  popular  educa- 
tion, was  the  best  expression  of  himself.     Its  collection  of  useful  information,  doubly 
im|)ortunt  during  the  period  of  the  two  great  revivals  of  the  people's  common  school, 
from  1830  to  1850  and  1870  to  the  close  of  the  century;  itfl  fertility  in  the  details  of 
home  schooling,  which  makes  it  in  many  cases  the  only  reliable  authority  in  Ameri- 
can educational  history;  its  judicial  impartiality  in  the  treatment  of  all  sorts  and 
tyix?s  of  educational  institutions,  ignoring  both  sectarian   religious  and   partisan 
j)olitical  prejudice;  its  characteristic  spirit  of  optimistic  estimate  of  educational  sys- 
tems and  methods  in  advance  of  the  time,  which  in  one  or  another  shape  have 
bc^come  incorjwrated  with  the  various  sc^hool  organizations  of  the  country;  in  these 
and  other  ways  we  note  the  vast  liel<l  in  whicb  he  was  most  content  to  abide.     He 
was,  j>erhap»,  the  first  of  our  eminent  Northern  educators  of  the  many  who  were 
called  to  the  management  of  Southern  e<lucational  foundations  to  visit  that  section  of 
the  I'nion  as  an  sulvocate  of  what  has  since  l)ecome  in  fact,  though  not  in  legal  form, 
our  American  system  of  common  schools  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  people. 
He  was  all  his  life  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  leaders  of  every  imi)ortant  movement 
for  e(.lucational  reform  in  every  State,  from  Horace  Mann  and  his  colleagues  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  men  who  shaped  the  educational  syst^'ms  of  the  new  States  of 
the  West.     He  always  worked  with  enthusiasm  in  the  teachers'   institutes,  the 
American  normal  school  on  wheels,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  common-8<thool 
movement  comes  to  every  rural  locality  like  a  big  onmibus,  crowded  with  the  best 
school  men  and  women  of  the  country,  for  a  brief  time  holding  the  e<lucational  pub- 
lic of  the  place  untler  the  spell  of  its  high  thinking  and  friendly,  familiar  speaking. 
And  nobody  has  published  more  in  exj)lanati()n  of  the  normal  school.     One  of  his 
first  college  es^ays  was  a  defense  of  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  and  he 
was  the  fast  friend  of,  and  at  one  time  the  coworker  with,  Mrs.  Emma  Willanl,  the 
distinguished  principal  of  the  seminary  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  the  secondary  and  su]Xi- 
rior  training  of  girls. 

Indeed,  it  would  Ix?  diflUcult  to  name  the  department  of  educational  activity  in 
the  century  in  which  Henry  Barnard  did  not  ai>pcar  a.^  a  most  welcome,  suggestive, 
and  inspiring  work(T.  His  grt»at  success  was  not  as  an  administrator  of  school  sys- 
tems or  an  author  of  special  treatises,  but  as  in  himself  a  great  personal  magazine  of 
valuable  information;  and  it  may  be  said  that  while  our  own  country,  esj^ecially  in 
the  i)ersons  of  its  leading  presidents  of  colleges  and  academies  and  State  and  city 
superintendents  of  instruction,  has  i>roduced  a  iKxly  of  literature  and  a  record  of 
effective  j^ervice  that  may  challenge  respect  everywhere,  no  man  has  yet  appeare<l  to 
fill  the  peculiar  place  of  Henry  Barnard. 

His  labors  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  reorganizing  an  antiquated  and 
crude  arrangement  for  popular  schooling  into  the  American  system  as  outlined  by 
the  great  reformers  of  the  period  between  1830  and  1850,  had  favored  his  application 
of  general  principles  to  the  s()cial  conditions  then  existing.  His  early  excursions 
through  the  Western  States,  then  experimenting  on  their  present  systems  of  public 
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instruction,  had  enlarged  his  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  the  common  school,  the 
most  original  of  our  American  new  departures.  His  fine  catholicity  and  aloofness 
from  bondage  to  religious,  political,  and  social  prejudice  commended  him  to  two  cul- 
tivated cities  of  the  South,  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  which  were  encouraged 
and  aide<l  by  his  visits  to  begin  the  work  of  the  general  free  schooling  of  their  white 
children  and  youth.  His  wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  that  was  going  on  in 
Europe  qualified  him  to  publish  the  results  there  obtained,  with  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  under  which  this  information  could  be  accepted  and  used 
in  the  United  States. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  broad  interest  in  what  he  regarded  in  fact,  if  not 
in  name,  the  American  common-school  system,  should  at  an  early  period  have 
directed  his  mind  to  the  importance  of  some  form  of  national  indorsement,  if  not 
of  national  control,  of  the  people's  university  by  the  General  Government.  The 
same  idea  has  been  ascribed  to  Horace  Mann,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  if 
the  proposition  does  not  appear  in  his  published  writings  or  correspondence,  that  the 
logic  of  the  great  educational  movement  that  dates  from  his  appearance  implied  what 
is  now  the  establishe<.l  policy  in  the  support  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  Dr. 
Barnard  was  never  far  behind  his  great  chief  and  associate.  In  h  written  statement 
made  to  the  author  of  this  essay  a  few  months  before  his  death  Dr.  Barnard  speaks 
of  his  connection  with  the  introduction  of  education  into  the  national  census  in 
18:^8-1840.  In  1838,  when  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  board  of  education, 
Dr.  Barnard  visited  Washington  to  ascertain  what  school  statistics  and  educational 
documents  existed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  pigeonholes  of  any  department 
of  the  (Government.  After  consultation  with  Dr.  Lieber,  F.  A.  Packard,  and  others, 
who  had  previously  issued  a  pamphlet  on  census  returns,  he  was  referred  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  then  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  the  census,  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
chief  clerk,  who  had  the  scheduler  for  1840  in  hand,  and  who  informed  him  that  up 
to  that  time  nothing  on  this  point  had  been  done.  After  consultation,  a  memorandum 
was  placed  in  Mr.  Hunter's  hands  of  the  points  thought  desirable  to  be  included; 
the  schedules,  as  issued,  included  its  main  features,  and  returns  were  subsec^uently 
obtained,  tabulated,  and  published.  The  returns,  by  order  of  Congress,  were  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Mann  in  advance  of  their  official  publication, 
and  were  used  by  them  after  their  accustomed  fashion. 

,  Ten  years  later  Dr.  Barnard,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  held  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  August,  1850,  called  the  attention  of  the 
institute  to  the  importance  of  a  central  agent,  and  urged  the  institute  to  broaden  the 
field  of  its  action  and  include  such  an  officer  for  New  England  at  least.  The  sub- 
ject was  discusHod  and  Dr.  Barnard  thanked  for  his  address;  and  it  was  voted  to 
refer  to  the  government  of  the  institute  a  resolution  by  him  covering  the  following 
points:  To  make  application  to  the  legislature  of  each  New  England  State  for  a 
pecuniary  grant  to  enable  the  institute  to  aj)point  an  agent  or  secretary  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  advancing  its  o})jects;  the  enlargement  of  the  library  of  the  associ- 
ation or  proposed  depository  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  lx)ard  of  education; 
the  publication  of  a  New  England  Journal  of  Education  under  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  teachers'  association  and  State  educational  authority  of  each  State;  a  series 
of  educational  tracts  or  essays  for  popular  circulation;  an  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  schools  in  each  of  the  New  England  States;  and  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  other  States. 

Four  years  later,  in  1854,  the  idea  first  suggeste<l  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  this  address, 
of  an  aprent  concerned  with  the  educational  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  was  again 
presented  by  Dr.  Barnard  before  another  association,  as  will  l>e  narrated  further  on. 

Among  the  numerous  movements  in  behalf  of  universal  education  directly  and 
indirectly  connected  with  the  great  revival  of  the  people's  common  school,  covering 
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the  thirty  years  from  1830  to  1860,  one  especially  should  1)e  noted,  both  from  ita 
hreailth  of  interest  as  a  national  organization  of  several  hundred  of  the  most  eminent 
educators  of  the  country  and  from  the  relation  HUstainiHl  to  it  by  Dr.  Barnard. 

In  resixinse  to  a  c«ll  for  a  **  national  convention  of  the  friends  of  common  Khoolb," 
signed  by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  36  others,  including  Horace 
Mann  and  Henry  Bamanl,  a  convention  iissemblod  in  Philadelphia  on  October  17, 
1849,  consit<ting  of  some  200  men  fairly  representing  the  leading  educational  body  of 
the  (Miuntry,  ])resided  over  by  Horace  Mann,  and  including  in  its  board  of  officers 
Jasi^ph  Henry  and  Samuel  Lewis.  The  meeting,  which  remaine<l  in  session  three 
days,  was  opened  by  an  inspiring  mldret^s  from  the  pri*sident,  Horace  Mann,  to  an 
audience  representing  15  States  of  the  Union,  all  its  members  well  known,  and 
many  of  national  rc^putation.  The  address  was  an  eloquent  plea  for  **a  national 
organization  of  teachers,"  by  which  "great  and  comprehensive  plans  may  be 
devise<l,  to  whose  standard  each  States  may  be  gradually  brought  into  conformity." 
*•  Let  us  devise  systems  of  education,"  8ai<l  the  president,  **that  shall  reach  every 
child  that  is  bom  in  the  land." 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Henry  Bamarrl,  of  Connecticut,  it  was 

'*  J^esofvedy  That  a  (H)nimittee  of  five,  to  \)e  culled  the  'business  committee,'  be 
appointed  bv  the  chair  to  i)repare  business  for  the  convention." 

The  prt»sidentapr)(»intcd  to  l)e  this  committee  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  John 
8.  Hart,  of  Pennsylvania;  Nathan  Bishop,  of  Rhode' Island;  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Ohio; 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr.,  of  Iowa.« 

The  next  day  the  business  committee  reported  three  resolutions,  of  which  the  sec- 
ond was  as  follows: 

**  Reanlirdj  That  a  committee  of  five  Ix^  apj)ointe<l  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, asking  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in  the  home  department  for  obtaining 
and  publishmg  annually  statistical  information  in  regard  to  public  education  in  the 
UnittHi  States." 

Made  the  spec'ial  order  f(ir  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock  m.'^ 

The  following  <lay  **The  second  resolution  was  adopte<l  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee."^ 

Dr.  liarnunl,  from  the  business  conimitt<»e,  proposed  ten  topics  for  consideration 
"relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  public  instruction, 
adapted  to  different  sections  of  the  Unite<l  States." 

Another  committee  of  five,  of  which  Dr,  Barnard  was  chairman,  proposed  to  define  ^ 
and  rci'ommend  souie  *'  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  the  future  legislation  of  States 
and  towns"  concerning  the  formation  of  school  districts  throughout  the  country. 
Also  a  committee  of  three,  Henry  lUrnard,  chairman,  was  appointed!  to  **  prepare* 
digi?st  of  the  school  systems  ami  etlncational  statistics  of  the  several  States,  and  report 
to  the  next  convention." 

The  discussions  on  these  topics  included  almost  every  subject,  and  prol>ably  no 
previous  meeting  of  tMlueators  in  the  country  had  ever  include<l  so  large  a  number 
of  men  vitally  connected  with  the  common-school  system  as  the  two  hundre<i  and 
more  whose  names  api)ear  in  the  list  of  dek^gates. 

That  the  suggesti<m  of  Dr.  Barnard  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  in 
the  home  department  of  the  National  (i(»vernment  ha<l  touchel  a  vital  chord  in  the 
thinking  of  the  higher  educational  public  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  two  years 
later,  a  committee  was  apix)inted  at  a  mei'ting  of  the  ofiic*»rs  of  the  Americjan  Insti- 
tute, held  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  January  4,  1851,  of  which  Mr.  John  1).  Philbrick  was 
chairman,  "to  <onsider  the  exiKjdiency  of  petitioning  Congrt»ss  with  ivferenw  to  the 
establishment  of  an  (Mhicational  de(>artment  at  Washington." 


rtSoe  p.  11  of  Pr<M'i.eflini'8  <»f  the  National  ('«»nveiition  of  tho  FricTids  of  Public  Ediiratinn.  held  in 
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The  second  meeting  of  tlie  National  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Education  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  August  28-30,  1850;  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  president  of  Union 
College,  New  York,  temporary  president,  Henry  Barnard,  a  member  of  the  business 
committee.  The  President  of  the  United  States  had  been  invited  to  be  present.  A 
strong  resolution  was  adopted  urging  upon  every  State  the  **  political  and  Christian 
duty,"  of  providing  a  system  of  free  schools.  An  organization  was  effected  under 
the  general  title,  **The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education," 
whose  object  should  be  * '  to  promote  intercourse  among  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  education  throughout  the  United  States;  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
individuals,  associations,  and  legislatures  in  measures  calculated  to  improve  educa- 
tion, and  to  give  to  such  measures  a  more  systematic  direction  and  a  more  powerful 
impulse."  All  members  of  the  two  conventions  could  become  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  paying  an  atlmission  fee  of  $2;  also  delegates  from  colleges,  universities, 
incorporated  academies,  normal  and  high  schools,  from  State,  county,  or  other  educa- 
tional associations,  to  the  extent  of  three  from  each,  besides  such  distinguished  edu- 
cators and  friends  of  cKiucation  in  other  countries  as  might  be  elected  by  the  associa- 
tion. Life  members  paid  $25.  Philadelphia  was  selected  as  a  pennanent  place  for 
the  reception  of  all  literary  material  connecte<l  with  the  association. 

At  this  meeting,  which  continued  three  days,  Dr.  Barnard  reported  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  "to  prepare  a  digt^st  of  school  systems  and  educational  statistics  of 
the  several  States,"  that  during  the  past  ten  years  he  had  collected  more  than  1,000 
documents  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  history  of  e<lucation  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  he  wouM  present  a  rei>ort  later,  including  among  other  topics  **the 
action  of  the  (General  (lovernnient  in  roference  to  education  and  science,  grants  of 
land,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  profes.sional  schools,  nonnal  schools."  In  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  this  conventicm  is  printed  the  well-known  document  on 
"Principles  of  school  architecture,"  by  Dr.  Barnard. 

The  third  ccmvention  and  first  session  of  the  American  Ass^xriation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  PMucation  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, in  August,  1851,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter, 
of  Penn.»«ylvania,  president.  The  burden  of  the  president's  eloquent  opening  address 
was  that  the  new  association  was  not  merely  national  but  continental,  an  American 
assuciation,  knowing  no  dividing  lines  between  East  and  West,  North  and  South. 
He  enipha.sizes  "the  comprehensive  and  catholic  character  of  our  principles."  At 
this  meeting  Dr.  Barnard  reported  in  part  on  educational  systems,  and  was 
appointed  a  meml)er  of  the  standing  committee.  A  communication  from  Kev.  A.  A. 
Livermore,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  subject  of  a  national  educational  bureau  at  Wash- 
inj^ton,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three:  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  Rufus  King,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Baniard  was  requested  to 
appen«l  to  the  pul)lished  proceedings  a  "condenscnl  form  of  the  statistics  wliich  he 
has  ct>lU'oted  in  regard  to  systems  of  education  in  different  States."  He  was  also 
made  tliairnian  of  a  committee  of  three  to  report  ujMm  the  "value  of  education  to  all 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  country." 

In  August,  1853,  the  association  assembliHl  for  four  <lays  in  Pittsburjr,  Pa.,  Prof.  J. 
Henry,  of  Washington,  president.  The  retiring  president,  Bishop  Potter,  again 
dwells  with  ^reat  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  educiitorsof  the 
country  for  the  common  purpose,  and  ur^cs  tliat  a  premium  be  offere<l  to  the  author 
of  the  l>est  ]H)ok  on  **l^<lucation  for  the  times."  Among  the  resolutions  offered  was 
one  advocating  "one  great  institution  of  a  national  character,"  including  a  general 
muHouiu  of  natural  history  and  botany.  An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  sum  of 
^5,0iH),  to  ])e  used  as  premiums  for  educational  treatises.  Prof.  Alexander  Dallas 
15aehe,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  president.  Dr.  Barnard  was  detained  by 
sickness  in  his  family.     Delegates  from  abroad  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  association,  hehi  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1854, 
was  reniarka))le  for  the  introduetion,  by  Dr.  Barnard,  of  the  subject  of  appointing  a 
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general  agent  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  association.  Bishop  Potter  offered  a  resolve  bearing  on  this  sabject,  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  **the  results  of  the  inquiries  some  time  since  ingtitoted 
by  a  member  of  this  association,  at  the  instance  of  one  department  of  the  General 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  past  history  of  education  in  the  United 
States/*  The  standing  committee  was  instructed  to  consider  and  rej)ort  specifically 
at  the  next  meeting  on  the  plan  for  the  employment  of  a  permanent  agent  by  the 
association  propos(»d  by  Dr.  Barnard. 

This  plan  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  or  agent,  with  permanent 
headquarters  as  a  dc^pository  of  official  documents  and  apparatus.  This  oflicia], 
apix)inted  by  the  a.saociation  or  the  Smithsonian  luHtitution,  should  "devote  himself 
exclusively  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  education^ 
especially  of  the  conditions  and  means  of  improving  popular  education;"  also  "answer 
all  personal  and  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and  make  available 
for  use  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
in  any  one  State  or  country."  He  should  attend  educational  conventions,  national 
or  State.  He  should  edit  a  publication  to  be  entitled,  "The  Amerii'an  Journal  and 
Library  of  Education,"  on  a  plan  set  forth  in  an  accompanying  paper.  He  should 
"collect  plans  and  models  of  schoolhouses  and  furniture,  specimens  of  maps  and 
other  material  affls  of  education,  and  educational  reports  and  documents  from  other 
States  and  countries."  He  should  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchanges 
between  literary  institutions  at  home  and  abroad.  He  should  submit  annually  a 
report  containing  a  "summary  of  the  progress  of  education  in  each  State  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  every  country." 

In  connection  with  this  document,  Dr.  Barnard  placi^d  before  the  association  an 
elaborate  "Plan  of  publication — A  (juartcrly  or  monthly  issue  under  the  general  title 
of  The  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education."  This  included:  (1)  A  quar- 
terly or  monthly  journal  of  education,  making  an  octavo  voliune  annually  of  at  least 
600  pages;  (2)  a  library  of  education,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises, 
to  be  forwardeil  to  the  sul)scril>er8  of  the  journal  to  the  extent  of  another  volume  of 
equal  size.  He  includes  the  topics  of  these  treatisei?  under  32  heads,  "constituting 
when  complete  an  encyclopedia  of  education."  A  third  annex  to  the  plan  is  a  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  United  States,  for  which  large  amounts  of  material  had 
already  l>een  collected,  although  the  progress  of  the  work  had  l)een  interrupted  by 
the  service  of  Dr.  Barnard  as  superintendent  of  public  education  in  Rhcxle  Island 
from  1843  to  1849,  and  by  a  recall  in  1851  for  a  second  term  as  State  superintend- 
ent in  Connecticut,  from  which  he  retired  in  18rv5. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  the  mind  of  Dr.  Barnard  was  laboring  with  the  idea  of  the 
nationalizing  of  the  American  conmion  school  by  every  practiciible  method.  Indeed, 
the  a.ssociation  itself  seemed  to  exist  chiefly  to  that  end.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
remarkable  representative  body  of  educators  from  every  section  were  moved  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  this  fundamental  obligation  of  the  people  to  the  front  as  per- 
haps a  breakwater  against  the  political  agitation  that,  during  the  entire  decade  from 
1850  to  1860,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  in  fact  the  preliminary  skirmish  of  the  civil 
war.  It  was  when  the  halls  of  Congress  were  ringing  with  the  loud  debates  inau- 
gurateil  by  the  presentation  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  every  year  more  cxasj>erated  by  the 
disorders  that  involved  the  border  land  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  in  an  actual  state 
of  warfare.  All  the  proceedings  of  this  Ixxly  of  educators,  which  only  dissolved 
on  the  organization  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  in  1856-1858,  had  but 
one  logical  tendency — that  in  some  way  the  National  Government  should  interest 
itself  again  in  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  original  act  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  lands  to  the  new  States  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had 
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been  at  once  ratified  by  the  new  republic.  At  a  later  period  the  movement  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  for  including  the  original  13  States  in  this  distribution  had 
excited  great  attention.  Of  course  such  a  thought  as  was  expressed  in  1849  in  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Barnard  was  chairman  for  a  memorial  to- 
Congress  in  behalf  of  a  "bureau  of  the  home  department"  for  the  distribution  oi 
statistical  information,  and  in  the  communication  presented  in  1851  by  Dr.  A.  A, 
Livermore,  ol  Cincinnati,  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Judge  Bellamy 
Storer  and  Rufus  King,  of  that  city,  and  Horace  Mann,  was  not  the  private  prop- 
erty of  any  one  man,  however  eminent.  Dr.  Barnard  simply  looked  farther  or  was 
more  optimistic  than  his  associates  in  presenting  this  topic  as  practically  the  first  in 
importance  for  the  consideration  of  the  first  Philadelphia  convention.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  to  no  man  in  that  body  of  remarkable  men  was  assigned  the  chairman- 
ship of  so  many  committees  dealing  with  every  phase  of  popular  education  now 
represented  by  the  national  bureau. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association,  in  1855,  the  standing  committee 
reported  tliat  they  had  taken  into  consideration  the  entire  plan  of  Dr.  Barnard, 
but  **from  want  of  funds  had  been  able  to  take  no  definite  action  in  regard  to  the 
matter.''  This  included  the  appointment  of  a  general  agent  and  the  publication  of  a 
national  journal  of  education,  for  which  the  association  was  "not  authorized  or  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  responsibility."  Dr.  Barnard  then  i)roposed  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  such  a  journal,  the  first  numlwr  to  consist  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body.  His  proposition  was  assented  to,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
association  should  in  no  way  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  journal  or  pecuni- 
arily liable.  It  is  evident  that  the  association,  apart  from  its  very  small  entrance  fee 
of  meml3ei*ship,  liad  little  control  of  funds,  there  Inking  no  report  of  the  collection  of 
the  proposed  $5,000  for  offering  premiums  for  educational  authorship.  It  was  evi- 
dently vain  to  suppose  that  Congress,  on  the  eve  of  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  itself,  could  be  persuaded  even  to  look  at  a  proposition  to  make  common- 
school  eduaition  a  national  interest.  Thus,  while  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education  was  willing  to  give  a  perfunctory  indorsement  to  a  scheme  so  vast 
and  comprehensive  as  that  of  Dr.  Bamanl,  the  plan  itself  died  in  the  hands  of  the 
standing  committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  The  notion  of  any  union  between 
States  so  wedded  to  their  own  convictions  of  popular  education  as  those  of  the  old 
North  and  new  West;  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  the  positive  and  aggressive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  religious  bodies  into  any  hearty  approval  of  anything  above 
the  common  district  elementary  school;  the  absolute  impossibility  of  moving  a  single 
Southern  State  to  unite  with  Northern  educators  in  behalf  of  an  educational  system 
so  closely  identifieil  with  the  entire  industrial,  civic,  and  social  status  of  that  section; 
these  and  other  reasons  were  all  sufficient  to  dissuade  that  association  from  any 
serious  attempt  to  give  bodily  shai)e  to  the  elaborate  i)lan  of  Dr.  Barnard. 

After  a  year's  waiting  on  his  colleagues,  he  declares: 

In  the  al>sence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  a.<«sociation  and  of  any  pledge  of 
pecuniary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  individuals  the  committee  have  not  taken  any 
steps  to  establish  a  central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
a.sflociation  was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publication  beyond 
tiie  pro(!e('(linjrs  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these  circumstances  the  uuder- 
sij^ned  has  undertaken,  on  his  ow^n  responsibility,  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  sub- 
niitte<l  by  him  so  far  as  relates  to  the  publication  l)oth  of  the  journal  and  the  library, 
relying  on  the  annual  subscriptions  of  individuals  in  different  States,  and  interested 
in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire  to  be  posted  up  in  the  current 
intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools  and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  former.  <* 
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In  fact,  during  the  remaining  years  preceding  the  war  the  subject  of  a  national 
bureau  of  education  rarely  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachenf 
Association,  by  which  it  was  finally  forceil  on  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1866.  A 
few  speeches  and  rerolutions  in  1858,  1859,  and  1860  are  all  that  appear  in  the  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  commissioner  of  education  read 
before  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1901 ,  by  the  present  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  During  that  period  Dr.  Barnard  seems  t/)  have  made  no  specdal 
jHjint  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  during  the  existence  of  the  American  Association,  he 
was  engrossed  in  the  duties  of  his  second  State  suporintendency  in  Connecticut  from 
1851  to  1855,  then  again  broken  down  by  the  habit  of  his  life  of  repeated  prostrations 
of  health.  But  during  these  four  years  he  had  done  invaluable  service  to  the  State 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  State  normal  school,  in  (lra^ving  up  a  revised  code  of 
scrhool  laws,  and  es«i)ecially  in  imblishinjr  **A  History  of  the  legislation  of  Connecticut 
respecting  common  schools  up  to  1838."  After  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  he  was  again  enUste<l  in  public  admin- 
istration by  a  call  in  1857  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  and  agency  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  normal-school  fund  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  an  invitation 
whicli  he  accepted  in  1850  and  held  until  1861.  Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
we  find  him  again  engaged  in  a<lministrative  dutie*?,  in  186«),  as  president  of  St.  John's 
College  in  Maryland,  from  which  he  was  called  March  14,  1867,  to  the  position  of 
first  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  newly  established  Dej)artment  of  Education,  a 
position  held  for  three  years  until  March  15,  1870. 

The  subject  of  a  national  bureau  of  education  apx*earf«  during  the  progress  of  the 
civil  war  and  immediately  on  its  close  in  connection  with  the  pnx'ee<lings  of  the 
National  Teachers*  Association.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  movement  at  that 
time  should  have  l>een  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  North- 
west. Indeed,  the  first  uprising  of  common -school  interest  at  the  clo?e  of  the  war 
was  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  five  original  Western  States,  and  the  few  States 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  including  Missouri.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  distin- 
guishes! common-school  and  university  men  and  women  of  that  section  had  been 
called  from  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Before  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties Horace  Mann  had  been  called  to  his  final  work  at  Anti<x'h  College,  Ohio,  Henry 
Barnard  to  AVisconsin,  Chancellor  Tappan  to  Michigan,  Dr.  W\  G.  Eliot  and  Dr. 
Harris  to  ^Missouri,  while  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  East  were  sending 
forth  large  numbers  of  workers  in  every  department  of  western  education.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Superintendents  hi  Washington  in  1866  Dr. 
E.  E.  White,  then  president  of  tlie  Agricultural  and  ^lochanical  College  of  Indiana, 
delivered  an  address  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  education, 
and  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of  five  to  present  the  subject  to  Con- 
gress. The  bill  was  carried  througli  the  House  of  Kii'presentatives  largely  by  the 
influence  of  James  A.  (iarfield,  afterwards  Presi<lent  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
was  a  fit  recognition,  not  only  of  the  great  general  ser\'icvs  renderwl  to  education  by 
'  Dr.  Barnard  in  the  jiast  iji  all  i^ctions  of  the  country,  but  also  of  his  early  concep- 
tion of  what  afterwanls  Ix'came,  first  the  *' Department,'*  and  then  the  "Bureau**  of 
Education,  that  he  slmuld  be  selec!te<l  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  as  the  first 
occui>ant  of  the  office  of  ruite<l  States  Commissioner. 

Tlie  new  bureau  simply  appeare<l  in  the  statutes  as  a  ** department*'  for  "the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  .such  statistii's  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress 
of  education  m  the  several  StiUes  and  Territorit^s,  and  of  diffusing  such  information 
*  *  *  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  Unite<l  States  in  the  esta])lishment  and  main- 
tenance of  eflicient  schw>l  systems,  and  otherwise  i>romote  the  cause  of  eilucation 
throughout  the  country."  The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  commissioner 
and  three  assistants,  at  salaries  of  ^,000,  $2,000,  $1,800,  and  $1,600,  amounted  in  all 
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to  $9,400.    The  work  of  publication  nnder  Dr.  Barnard  included  only  an  annual 
report  with  circulars,  containing  the  investigations  and  recommendations  of  the 
commissioner.    The  commissioner  of  public  buildings  was  authorized  to  find  office 
room  for  this,  then  the  smallest,  "department"  connected  with  the  National  Gov-  * 
emment. 

No  special  chaise  of  indifference  to  education  in  the  abstract  or  personal  narrow- 
ness need  be  imputed  to  Congress  in  thus  fixing  these  limits.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  then,  as  now,  to  have  carried  through  either  House  of  Congress  a  bill  to 
charter  even  a  bureau  with  four  officials,  and  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $10,000, 
with  any  additional  authority  over  education,  or  even  with  such  as  constitutionally 
inhered  in  the  law-making  power. 

The  first  obstacle  appeared  in  the  attempt  to  do  what  was  ordered  in  the  statute 
and  in  a  subsequent  joint  resolution,  namely,  to  report  accurately  concerning  the  use 
made  by  the  States  of  the  school  land  grants  of  Congress,  and  to  give  a  reliable 
account  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  face  of  existing  embarrassments  it  was  evident  that  the  **one  thing  needful*' 
to  be  done  at  the  beginning  was  to  set  the  educational  pitch  of  the  little  *  *  department '' 
after  a  fashion  that  wonld  of  itself  challenge  the  attention  of  the  school  public  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  especially  awaken  such  an  interest  among  the  friends  of  the 
common  school  as  would  make  it  dangerous  even  to  meddle  with,  and  impossible  to 
rei>eal,  the  statute  estal)li8hing  it. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  Unite<l  States  who  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  grand 
work  of  public  inppiration  in  a  decisive  and  inviting  way.  That  man,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  the  educator  whoj  in  a  career  of  thirty  years,  had  achieved  a  national 
and  international  reputation  by  the  habit  of  fashioning  everything  connected  with 
education  into  a  grand  and  attractive  shape.  The  greatest  praise  that  could  be  given 
to  the  first  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  was  that  he  so  magnified  what  could 
easily  have  been  considered  the  most  insignificant  portion  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  \'iew  of  e^lucators  at  home  and  abroad  as  to  make  possible  the  work  of 
his  successors.  This  work  was  most  effectually  done  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  his  first  report 
toC-ongress,  covering  the  year  1867-68,  a  document  of  856  closely  printed  i>ages.    • 

The  attempt  to  comply  with  the  requirement  to  give  an  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  educational  land  grants  made  by  Congress  only  revealeil  the  fact  of  the 
impossibility  of  any  imme<liate  success.  It  was  like  a  call  to  survey  a  highway 
through  a  wilderness,  so  dense  that  even  the  practiced  woodsman  would  be  hope- 
lessly confused  in  groping  after  the  tracks  **  blazed  *'  by  the  first  explorers.  Some 
information  concerning  the  original  grant",  and  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  the 
acrtion  of  a  portion  of  the  States  in  accepting  the  latest  of  these  grants  (for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  in  1862),  was  all  that  could  l)e  reasonably  expected  at 
that  time. 

The  Commissioner  presented  to  Congress  on  the  same  date,  viz,  May  30,  1868,  a 
siKJcial  report  on  educational  affairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  compliance  with 
a  joint  resolution  dated  March  29,  1867.  In  gathering  data  for  this  report  he  had 
called  Mr.  Franklin  Hough,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  best  statistical  experts  of  the 
time,  to  take  a  new  census  of  the  shifting  crowd  that  the  civil-war  perioil  had  drifted 
into  the  capital  city  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  invittnl  to  work  out  the  most 
original  and,  perhaps,  then  the  most  important  subjwH,  the  history  of  the  schooling 
of  the  free  colored  jK^ople  in  the  I)istri«'t  of  Columbia  and  of  the  new  schools  being 
established  in  the  former  slave  States  for  the  negroes. 

In  an  extended  supplementary  reiM)rt,  pn^jmred  after  Dr.  Biirnard's  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Kducation  ceased,  this  work  was  further  carried  out,  ma  volume 
concerning  agricultural  and  twhnical  education  abn>a<l.     The  imi>ortant  docwiuenVa 
conipohing  this   report,    which    opened  new    i)rosi>ects   to   the    i.'v\uca.t.Vona\  \iv\ov\c 
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of  the  period,  were  printed  as  a  separate  volume  of  Dr.  Bamard'a  American,  now 
rechristcned  National,  Journal  of  Education,  at  the  author's  expense,  under  a  pledge 
that  their  publication  should  not  involve  the  Government  in  additional  expense. 

The  original  report,  in  its  attempt  to  cover  the  ground  laid  out  by  the  statute, 
presented  a  great  variety  of  interesting?  and  valuable  information,  which  even  now 
makes  this  volume  a  standard  work  of  historical  importance.  In  its  opening  25  pages 
the  commissioner  outlines  his  policy  for  the  new  bureau.  Then  follows  a  collection 
of  circulars  and  documents  issued  by  the  commissioner,  containing  the  history  of  the 
legislation  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Eilucation;  farther  on  come  several  pages  of 
information  less  known  forty  years  ago  than  now,  concerning  the  interest  in  pablic 
e<lncation  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  The  original  speech  of  the  schoolmaster 
Pret?idcnt,  James  A.  Garfield,  which  carried  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, finds  a  conspicuous  place  in  this  connection.  All  that  could  then  be 
ascertained  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  educational  land  grants  made  by  Con- 
gross  was  publinhini;  one  new  State,  Minnesota,  being  selected  as  an  object  lesson  of 
the  most  successful  administration  of  this  trust.  Fifty  pages  are  filled  with  a  record 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  concerning  public 
education,  and  nearly  200  j)ages  with  information  concerning  national  and  State 
legislation  respecting  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  this  section  con- 
cluding with  an  account  of  certain  of  the  institutions  which  became  beneficiaries  of 
the  agricultural  college  land  grant.  Under  the  head  "The  State  and  Mucation" 
is  i-epublishetl  the  admirable  address  of  Bishop  George  W.  Doane,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  the  people  of  that  State  in  1S38,  on  the  importance  of  universal  education,  sup- 
ported by  numerous  quotations  from  eminent  civic  and  educational  authorities  at 
home  and  abroad  on  the  same  topic.  Then  follows  an  extended  republication  of 
the  facts  an<l  statistics  of  education  in  foreign  countries,  a  subject  at  that  time 
recently  brought  before  the  educational  public  of  the  country  from  observations  by 
Stowe,  Mann,  Bache,  Barnanl,  and  many  others.  School  archite<!ture,  a  matter  of 
first  importance,  esj:)ecially  to  the  new  Western  and  Southern  States,  is  treated 
with  illustrative  plans  and  cuts.  A  valuable  essay  on  the  normal  school  question, 
State  and  city,  fills  200  additional  pages  of  this  crowded  public  document.  The 
rei>ort  is  fitly  closed  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  highest  authorities  in  answer 
to  the  question,  **What  is  eilucation?" 

As  we  become  acquainted  with  the  actual  status  of  American  educational  affairs  in 
the  decade  from  1860  to  1870,  especially  the  comparatively  demoralized  condition  of 
the  common  school  in  the  Northern  States  from  the  strain  of  the  civil  war;  its  compli- 
cation with  partisan  politics,  sectarian  religion,  and  the  transformation  of  social  con- 
ditions in  the  new  West;  the  fact  that  no  s<!ience  of  educational  statistics  then  existed 
outside  the  theories  of  a  few  superior  educators;  that  the  sixteen  Southern  States 
were  stamling  amid  the  ruins  of  all  that  had  existed  among  them  under  the  name  of 
educational  foundations;  the  violence  of  political  parties,  which  virtually  prolonged 
the  war  for  ten  years  after  the  surrender  of  I-,ee  at  Appomattox;  the  meager  income 
of  the  little  department,  working  in  narrow  quarters  and  really  not  known  at  all  to 
the  majority  of  Congressmen —we  can  somewhat  apprehend,  but  never  quite 
understand,  the  obstacles  to  doing  anything  that  beset  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Education.  There  was  simply  nothing  to  l)e  done  save  to  give  the  new  Department 
of  Eilucation  a  place  and  a  record  as  the  one  central  agency  of  education  endowed 
by  the  National  Government. 

Happily,  a  man  who  by  the  experience  of  a  generation  of  illustrious  labors  was 
eminently  qualifie^l  to  do  this  work,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  himself,  sat  in  the  lonely 
chair  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  His  work  is  evident  from  the  mass  of 
valuable  material  filling  the  two  stout  volumes  sent  forth  during  the  three  years  of 
his  occupancy. 
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When  we  examine  these  documents  for  their  quality  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
what  better  message  could  have  been  set  before  the  educational  public  of  the  country 
than  the  matter  already  descrril)ed.  There  was  the  demonstration  of  the  educational 
capabilities  of  the  negro  race  from  actual  experience  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
encourage  the  education,  in  the  common  schools,  of  this  "nation  within  a  nation,'* 
now  ten  millions  strong,  but  then  with  its  foot  just  lifted  up  toward  the  threshold 
of  republican  civilization.  The  action  of  Congress  in  1862  in  making  a  new  gift  of 
public  lands  for  the  founding  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  both  races 
demanded  such  a  publication  of  the  European  and  home  efforts  in  this  radical  new 
departure  in  the  schooling  of  American  youth  as  here  appeared.  The  reluctance 
of  great  States  and  old  cities  toward  making  due  provision  for  the  training  of  their 
teachers  was  here  confronted  with  a  statement  of  the  results  of  normal-school  work 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  The  thousands  of  school  buildings  with  their  fit  furnishing  wait- 
ing to  be  erected  all  over  the  land  found  hero  a  partial  republication  of  Dr.  Barnard's 
original  treatise  on  school  architecture.  The  great  South,  on  the  brink  of  a  new 
educational  experiment,  found  ample  encouragement  in  the  thoroughgoing  indorse- 
ment of  the  common-school  system  by  the  representative  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, with  additional  description  of  the  reformed  methods  of  study,  discipline,  and 
school  administration.  That  portion  of  the  religious  pul)lic  which  persisted  in 
forcing  the  sharp  distinction  between  ** Christian"  and  ** secular"  schools  was  here 
shown  that  the  American  common  school  of  the  reformed  type,  perhaps  better  than 
any  existing  agency,  was  engageii  in  the  training  of  young  America  into  the  genuine 
Christian  ideals  of  character  set  forth  nineteen  centuries  ago  by  the  great  Teacher  of 
mankind  in  Palestine. 

In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  have  been  better  done  during  the  first 
three  years  of  what  finally  became  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  within  its 
original  environments  to  hold  up  before  the  American  people  the  grand  ideals  of 
universal  education  than  to  publish  to  a  larger  audience,  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government,  much  of  the  valuable  information  that  hitherto  h&d  only  been 
accessible  to  the  limited  number  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

There  are  times  in  the  development  of  the  higher  life  of  a  people,  as  of  a  man, 
when  it  seems  that  a  friendly  Providence  sets  narrow  and  insurmountable  bounds 
and  limits  to  human  effort,  which  even  discourage  the  noblest  worker  for  better 
things;  but,  meanwhile,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  reform  are  hold  fast  to  some  "one 
thing  needful"  to  \ye  done  as  a  basis  of  all  future  progress.  Such  was  the  task  of  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  as  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


III.— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  HENRY  BARNARD'S 
RELATION  TO  IT.« 

BY    WILLIAM  T.   HARRIS. 

As  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  we  are  assembled  this  evening 
to  pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  By  common  consent 
Dr.  Barnard  ranks  as  the  second  of  the  two  great  educational  heroes  which  America 
has  furnished.  Other  members  of  the  council  have  prepared  papers  on  his  work  as 
a  critic  of  e<lucation,  on  his  influence  in  the  esta])li8liment  of  normal  schools  in  the 
country,  on  his  influence  uiwn  the  schools  in  the  Western  States,  and,  finally,  on  his 
home  life  and  his  influence  upon  education  in  Rhotle  Island  and  Connecticut.     To 

"  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1901. 
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me  has  been  aaeigned  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  United  States  Commiaaioner  of  Eilucation,  and  Dr.  Barnard's  relation  to  it. 

The  discussions  relating  to  the  life  of  Henry  Barnard  must  center  about  his  great 
work  in  the  preparation  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  practically  absorbed  the  energy  of  his  life  and  to  have  used  up  his  financial 
restjurces.  Dr.  Baniard  makes,  and  will  make,  in  our  e<lu(;ational  history  a  heroic 
figure  through  his  devotion  to  this  one  great  pur[K>9e,  namely,  the  preparation  of  a 
Berie8  of  volumes  containing  all  that  is  solid  and  valuable  in  the  history  of  education. 
I  think  it  was  said  by  Horace  Mann,  in  reviewing  liLs  own  labors,  that  the  greatest 
need  existing  at  the  time  when  he  left  his  work  in  Ma«sachusetts  was  the  publication 
in  a  convenient  form  of  the  literature  of  e<.lucation.  Certain  it  is  that  Henry  Barnard 
was  early  imi)re«sed  with  the  nec<i  for  suirh  a  publiration,  and  took  it  uj>ou  himself 
as  his  life  work  to  prepare  it  and  offer  it  to  his  countrymen. 

I  think  that  whatever  he  undertook  in  other  liners  of  education— and  the  list  of 
items  in  this  field  is  certainly  an  exten«ve  one — was  felt  by  him  to  bo  subsidiary  to 
this  one  great  purpose  of  his  life,  namely,  to  enlighten  the  teac^hers  and  directors  of 
e<lncation  throughout  the  Unite<l  States  by  giving  them  access  to  a  complete  record 
of  the  history  of  education  in  all  ages  and  countries.  When  Congress  in  1867  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Education,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  name  of 
Henry  Barnard  should  l>e  mentione*l  to  the  President  as  the  fit  man  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Barnard  would  naturally  think  of  his  fixed 
purpose  to  provide  educational  literature,  and  it  would  occur  to  him  at  once  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  i»rovi<lentially  thrown  in  his  way  to  take  up  a  national 
work  which  could  l)est  be  promoted  by  the  name  labors  that  he  had  undertaken  as 
a  private  individual  and  supported  from  his  private  fortune. 

I  think  that  in  forecasting  the  most  im]>ortant  lines  of  usefulness  for  the  newly 
established  Bureau  of  E<lucation  he  foresaw  that  the  pre[)aration  of  volumes  (X>ntain- 
iug  the  history  of  e<lucational  experiment:',  the  dis<Missions  of  eilucational  reformers, 
the  statistic  of  national  systems  of  schools,  and  the  biographici?  of  great  teachers 
would  furnish  the  Ixjst  material  for  along  series  of  official  reports.  During  the  three 
years  (from  ^larch  14,  1867,  to  March  15,  1870)  in  which  he  held  the  office  he  seems 
to  have  been  maturing  his  plans  for  this  line  of  work  and  awaiting  opportunities  in 
the  form  of  resolutions  by  Congre^  calling  for  rei>orts  on  siKJtial  themes  connected 
with  the  promotion  of  schoolsi  in  the  nation. 

His  first  opportunity  was  furnished  by  the  call  on  the  part  of  Congress  for  a  special 
rept^rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  public 
schotjls  in  the  District  of  C^>lumbia.  This  work  wils  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  June,  18*)8,  and  again  submitted  to  the  lIou!=o  two  years  later,  namely,  in 
June,  1870,  with  additions.  Three  thon«ind  copies  of  it  were  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printer  in  1871.  The  aet  tilling  for  it  was  pas.'re<l  !March  29,  1807,  fifteen 
days  after  his  appointment  as  Conmn.'fsioner.  This  lxK>k  of  912  pages  forms  the  chief 
monument  of  Dr.  Barnard's  career  as  Commif-sioner  of  Education.  It  iK^gins  with  an 
introduction  by  himself;  this  is  followed  l)y  a  si>ecial  rc^port  of  Franklin  B.  Hough 
(31  pages),  and  next  comes  the  chief  article  in  the  shape  of  a  compilation  of  the 
statiHli«!ri  of  the  schools  in  the  States  and  cities  of  the  country  (pp.  44-144.)  There 
are  five  apix?ndice<3.  The  first  appendix  gives  an  account  of  the  proccHidings  in  Uio 
establishment  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  setrond 
appendix  contains  a  full  dist^uss^ionof  the  legal  status  of  the  colored  population  in  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  ^laryland,  Alalmma,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Florida,  Geoi^ia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky. 
The  third  api)endix  cf^ntains  an  article  on  illitera<"y  in  the  United  States,  prejiared 
and  illustrateil  by  Dr.  Edwin  I/eigh.  The  fourth  api>en<lix  contains  an  account  of 
art  instruction  in  the  country.     The  fifth  appendix  contains  an  account  of  public 
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instmction  in  the  cities  of  Germany,  and  a  reprint  of  the  report  of  Fraser  on  American 
schools;  a  brief  statement  of  the  conrse  of  study  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
New  Haven,  Springfield  (Mass.),  New  Bedford,  Boston,  New  York  City,  St  Lonis, 
and  Louisville;  and  a  table  showing  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  several  cities. 

The  second  opportunity  of  Dr.  Barnard  came  with  a  call  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  a  report  on  technical  instruction.  The  first  copy  of  the  manuscript, 
which  was  not  complete,  was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  ap- 
proved January  19,  1870;  hni  it  was  never  printed.  A  so-called  second  edition  was 
published  in  Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education. 

What  Dr.  Barnard  called  the  second  edition  (on  p.  9  of  Vol.  XXI  of  his  American 
Journal  of  Education)  is  not  a  second  printed  edition,  but  only  an  edition  revised 
from  the  manuscript  which  he  had  prepared  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     He  says  distinctly: 

The  resolution  of  the  House  *  *  *  to  nrint  5,000  copies  for  distribution  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
did  not  reach  the  Senate  in  time  to  be  acted  on  before  the  close  of  the  session.  No 
subsequent  action  having  been  taken  by  the  Senat<^,  House,  or  Office  of  Education, 
to  give  circulation  to  a  document  which,  etc.,  *  *  *  the  following  edition  is 
issued  for  subscribers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

So  far  as  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word  **  edition  "  is  concerned,  this  is  therefore 
the  first  and  only  edition  of  the  work,  and  it  appeared  in  July,  1871,  as  Volume  XXI 
of  the  entire  series  of  Barnard's  Journal  and  as  Volume  V  of  what  he  called  the 
"National  Scries."  Dr.  Barnard  had  evidently  intended  his  "National  Series"  to 
contain  his  reports  as  Commissioner. 

The  contents  of  this  work  on  technical  instruction  are  as  follows: 

An  introduction  (pp.  17-32)  on  the  progressive  development  of  schools  and  prati- 
tioal  courses  of  instruction  in  science. 

Part  I,  systems  and  institutions  of  teclinical  instmction  (pp.  3^-800):  (1)  Austria, 
(2)  Baden,  (3)  Bavaria,  (4)  Brunswick,  (5)  German  free  cities,  (6)  Hanover,  (7) 
Hesse-Cassel,  (8)  Ilease- Darmstadt,  (9)  Mecklenburg,  (10)  Nassau,  (11)  Oldenburg, 
(12)  Prussia,  (13)  Saxony,  (14)  Saxe-Altenburg,  (15)  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  (16)Saxe- 
Meiuingen,  (17)  Saxe-Weimar,  (18)  Wurtemberg,  (19)  France,  (20)  Belgium,  (21) 
Holland,  (22)  Denmark,  (23)  Norwav,  (24)  Sweden,  (25)  Russia,  (26)  SwiUerland, 
(27)  Italy,  (28)  Spain,  (29)  Portugal. 

A  prefatory  note  prefixe<i  to  the  edition  of  this  work  in  Volume  XXI,  1870,  throws 
more  light  upon  the  plans  of  Dr.  Barnard  with  regard  to  the  reports  of  the  National 
Commissioner  of  Education.     He  states  that  in  the  original  plan: 

Thin  document  [namely,  report  on  technical  instruction]  would  liave  constituted 
Part  IV  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries  which 
he  [Dr.  I^riiardJ  had  commenced  in  1854  in  view  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  public  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

Parts  I  and  II  of  the  survey  of  national  education  indifferent  countries  were  to 
treat  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  us  follows: 

Part  I,  in  the  German  States,  and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain. 

Part  II,  in  the  Ameriam  States,  with  a  comparison  of  the  systems  and  condition 
of  public  schools  in  the  United  States  with  tha«e  of  more  advanced  States  in  Europe. 

Part  III,  in  universities,  colk^ges,  and  other  institutions  of  sujHirior  instruction. 

Part  IV,  professional  classes  an<l  special  instruction,  including  schools  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  teaching,  agriculture,  commerce,  engineering,  navigation,  mines, 
technology,  etc. 

I*jirt  V,  supplementarj'  instmction,  including  libraries,  lectures,  evening  schools,  etc. 

Part  VI,  societies,  museums,  and  collections  for  the  promotion  of  education,  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts. 

In  the  prefatory  note  Dr.  Barnard  states  that  the  information  relating  to  systems 
of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  had  been  collected  and  prepared  for  publi- 
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cation  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  E<.hication,  and  that  it  would  be  communi- 
cateil  in  a  few  days  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  plan  for  its  speedy 
completion  and  publication. 

As  we  read  over  this  conspectus  we  can  not  help  seeing  that  Dr.  Barnard  had 
begun  to  form  a  noble  ideal  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (or  **  Depart- 
ment of  Education/*  as  it  was  named  in  the  first  law  of  Congress  which  organized  it). 

Dr.  Barnard  sent  in  his  resignation  aa  ommissioner  of  Education,  to  take  effect 
March  15,  1870.  His  successor,  Gen.  John  Eaton,  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to 
realize  in  the  conduct  of  the  office  the  ideas  of  Henry  Barnard,  and  to  incorporate  in 
themisuch  new  features  as  recommended  themselves  from  time  to  time.  He  began 
from  the  first  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  collection  of*  statistics  of  the  institutions 
and  systems  in  the  United  States,  showing  their  actual  working  results.  This  direc- 
tion given  to  the  report  by  General  Eaton  has  been  followed  suljsequently  with 
somewhat  increased  emphasis.  But  in  the  administration  of  Col.  N.  II.  R.  Dawson, 
my  predecessor,  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  more  nearly  to  the  ideas  of  Dr. 
Barnard  by  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of  circulars  of  infonnation 
giving  a  history  of  the  founding  and  conduct  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
several  States.  The  publication  of  this  series  haa  continued  to  the  present  date  and 
is  now  (in  1901)  nearly  completed. 

At  my  request  General  Eaton  has  written  out  for  me  a  brief  account  of  Dr. 
Barnard's  connection  w^ith  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  I  will  now  read: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  S9,  1901, 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  "a  brief  account  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard's  connec- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  mentioning  the  devices  which  he  invented  that 
came  down  to  his  successors,"  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  in  full.  My  indebted- 
ness to  him  personally  was  very  great,  but  how  much  of  this  indebtedness  came  to 
me  thru  the  Bureau,  and  how  much  thru  his  writings  and  other  works  previously, 
and  from  personal  acauaintance  with  him,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  relate. 
His  publications  1  haa  studied,  b^inning  with  the  period  m  which  he  was  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  Dr.  Atealom  Peters,  Superintendent  Randall,  Dr.  Wilder, 
and  Professor  N.  A.  Calkins,  in  publishing  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and 
the  College  Review,  in  the  fifties,  before  tne  College  Review  was  dropped  from  the 
title.  At  different  times  alwj  I  enjoyeil  opportunities  to  study  on  the  ground  what  I 
could  see  of  his  administration  of  State  systems,  both  in  Connecticut  and  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  knew  how^  he  had  influenced  e<lucational  efforts  in  Charles^ton,  S.  C, 
in  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere  in  the  South.  Indeed,  I  knew  that  he  had  suggested 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  the  taking  of  illiteracy  in  the  census  when  that 
item  was  first  included.  Altho  I  had  been  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Horace 
Mann  while  a  teacher  in  Massachusetts  schools  in  different  places,  perhaps  I  knew 
more  of  that  period  of  educational  revival  tliru  Dr.  Barnard  in  which  he  had  been  so 
prominent.  I  had  gathered  what  1  could  from  his  trip  to  Europe,  and  of  his  labors 
as  president  of  the  university  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  at  St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis. 
To  me  he  seemed  to  be  the  most  eminent  man  at  the  time  in  the  country  in  the 
knowledge  of  educational  literature,  and  I  felt  great  misgivings  when  I  was  called  by 
General  Grant  to  become  his  successor. 

While  I  was  Commissioner  of  Education  1  had  visited  him  as  State  superintendent 
of  schools  and  had  drawn  upon  him  by  letter.  How  much  I  had  received  from  him 
in  these  various  ways  and  how  much  came  to  me  thru  his  efforts  in  the  Bureau,  I 
repeat,  it  will  be  difficult  to  state.  As  early  as  1854  he  had  made  a  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  office  for  educational  information. 

In  response  to  a  petition  from  a  body  of  educat/^rs,  especially  made  up  of  State  and 
city  superintendents  of  schools,  prepared  and  presented  by  lion.  E.  E.  White,  thru 
General  Garfield,  Congress  had  passed  an  act,  approved  March  2,  1867,  establishing 
an  independent  Department  of  Education,  to  l)e  conducted!  after  the  manner  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  as  it  was  administered  at  that  time,  with  a  Commissioner 
at  a  salary  of  $4,000,  and  a  group  of  clerks.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  ajipo^nted  to 
organize  the  department,  and  entered  most  earnestly  upon  the  work.  In  time  he 
encountered  opposition  in  Congress.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  department  was 
reduced  from  its  independent  position  to  that  of  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  One  thousand  dollars  was  taken  from  his  salary,  and  the  clerical  force 
reduced  to  that  of  two  of  the  lowest  grade,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  each,  making  the 
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salary  of  the  Commissioner  what  it  has  remained  to  July  of  this  year,  $3,000,  from 
which  time  the  amount  is  to  be  advanced  to  $3,500. 

On  handing  me  the  keys  of  the  oflSce  the  Doctor  informed  me  of  his  trying  experi- 
ence in  securing  quarters  for  the  office;  for  it  had  been  moved  from  place  to  place 
without  his  approval.  There  was  belonging  to  it  no  library,  excepting  a  small 
number  of  city  and  State  reports.  The  publications  in  his  possession,  in  a  separate 
room,  had  come  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  an  editor  and  were  his  private  property. 
Later,  as  appropriations  warranted,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, these  were  purchased,  their  value  having  been  estimated  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  A.  R.  Spofford,  esq.,  and  others.  He  spoke  somewhat  specially  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  resolution  to  print,  but  indicated 
that  he  had  made  a  report  May  30,  1868,  to  the  Senate,  which  in  July,  1868,  had 
been  ordered  printed  by  the  Senate  separately  to  the  number  of  3,000  copies.  The 
same  resolution  of  the  Senate  included  authority  to  print  a  like  number  of  copies  of 
the  special  report  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  prepared  by  him  on  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  also  indicated  to  me  the  substantial  preparation  for 
printing  of  other  material.  Immediately,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  President 
and  of  the.  Secretary,  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  previously  obtained,  I  |>repared  a  letter 
recommending  its  printing  at  once,  which  the  Secretary  forwarded  in  due  form  with 
his  official  recommendation.  Later,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  these  letters  for 
urgency  among  Members  of  Congress,  they  were  printed.  A  resolution  to  print  this 
material  passed  the  House,  but  aid  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  thus  our  efforts  failed; 
but  the  material  prepared  afterward  appeared  in  the  Journal,  and  the  Bureau,  as  far 
as  possible,  aided  in  its  distribution.  Later  the  Bureau  furnished  Dr.  Barnard  copies 
of  its  reports  to  supply  the  place  of  one  number  of  the  Journal,  thus  giving  his 
8ul:>8cribers  information  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

This  Journal,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  his  monumental  work.  Its  publication 
absorbed  his  fortune  and  impoverished  his  last  years.  Thus  he  ma<le  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Bureau  and  to  other  educational  agencies.  This  failure  to  secure 
a  resolution  to  print  left  the  Doctor  and  myself  both  in  a  very  trying  situation.  If 
the  office  could  not  print,  it  must  fail.  Who  was  so  well  prepared  as  my  predecessor, 
by  long  experience  m  educational  literature,  to  offer  for  print  what  would  be  valuable 
for  the  country?  This  compelled  me  to  study  the  situation,  and  I  found  that  there 
were  those  among  the  school  superintendents  of  the  country  not  ready  to  answer 
questions  and  furnish  the  necessary  information  which  the  department  needed; 
others  claimed  that  it  would  meddle  with  their  rights.  Some  pomted  out  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  uniformity  of  dates  in  the  reports  of 
State  and  city  systems  and  of  educational  institutions;  others  still  fell  back  upon  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  authority  given  the  Bureau  but  that  of  using  such  information 
as  was  freely  accorded  to  it. 

The  plan  of  work,  as  unfolded  by  reports,  and  especially  by  the  carefully  prepared 
circulars  printed  by  Dr.  Barnard,  was  most  comprehensive  and  seemed  to  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  What  could  be  done?  I  inquired  extensively  among  those  who  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  the  office.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
there  will  be  found  a  portion  of  a  statistical  report  copied  from  material  obtained 
from  Dr.  Barnard  and  gathered  by  him.  It  was  incomplete,  and  therefore  it  did 
not  satisfy  his  judgment  to  use  it,  but  its  publication  thus  furnished  evidence  of  the 
struggle  he  had  made  to  get  information  which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  Congress. 

Of  his  devices,  tables  of  statistics,  abbreviated  texts,  the  issue  of  periodical  circu- 
lars, and  the  methods  which  he  proposed  for  furnishing  information  to  persons  and 
officers,  I  had  enough  knowledge  to  lead  me  to  value  them  most  highly. 

As  county  and  city  teacher  I  nad  been  trained  in  the  tabulation  of  school  reports; 
as  city  superintendent  of  schools  I  had  devices  for  the  tabulation  of  data  to  enable 
me  to  see  the  situation  of  each  school  in  each  week's  experience;  in  order  to  study 
the  relation  of  education  to  crime  1  had  collated  the  statistics  of  jails  in  Ohio,  and  aa 
State  superintendent  of  schools  I  had  been  called  upon  to  prepare  a  complete  system 
of  recording  and  reporting  attendance  and  finance;  yet  I  could  not  see  how  his  devices 
and  methods  could  be  essentially  improved  in  form.  What  could  be  better?  I 
determined  in  some  way  to  find  a  method  of  securing  publication.  I  was  sure  the 
reports  of  the  office  would  have  been  enriched  if  they  could  have  included  his  j>er- 
sonal  reminiscences  of  the  progress  of  educational  efforts,  his  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence, together  with  his  alert  editorial  watchfulness  of  this  progress,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  which  made  his  memories  extremely  valuable.  But  I  could  not  obtain  them 
for  publication  by  any  offer  of  compensation  by  the  office. 

After  a  few  months  of  experience  and  consultation,  material  for  a  circular  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  its  publication  approved  with  a  measure 
of  hesitancy.     Less  than  eight  months  after  my  appointment  material  for  an  annual 
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report  was  8ubmitte<l  and  published,  with  all  its  imperfections,  substantially  within 
the  lines  and  forms  adopted  by  Dr.  Bamanl,  and  in  accordance  with  the  forznfl 
required  by  law. 

Of  his  relation  to  the  shaping  of  the  work  of  the  office  I  mi^ht  say  perhapfi  more 
specifically  of  his  plans  and  devices:  (1)  He  gave  his  utmost  influence  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  bureau;  (2)  he  sought  to  make  reports  which  would  be  truly  national; 
(3)  he  sought  most  careiuUy  to  devise  valuable  forms  for  statistics  and  abbreviated 
statements;  (4)  he  began  the  publication  of  circulars  giving  information  in  reganl 
to  miscellaneous  educational  topics;  (5)  he  enforced  the  national  obligation  to  edu- 
cation; {&)  he  emphasized  the  need  of  universal  education;  (7)  he  would  make  the 
bureau  enforce  the  universal  relation  of  education  to  all  the  details  of  man's  improve- 
ment; (8)  he  would  make  it  understoo<i  that  the  laws  of  education  in  their  relation 
to  man's  welfare  were  the  same  to  all  races;  (9)  he  would  draw  illustrations  of  edu- 
cational processes  from  all  nations  and  peoples;  (10)  he  Fought  to  stimulate  improve- 
ment by  using  both  the  historical  and  comparative  metho<ls,  setting  over  against 
each  other  different  years  and  different  institutions  and  systems,  by  the  publication  of 
facts. 

Indeed,  it  will  l)e  hardly  possible  for  a  national  ofliceof  education  to  find  anything 
api)ropriate  to  publish  wliich  is  not  included  in  the  plans  of  Dr.  Barnard  as  touching 
e<lucation  and  its  relations. 

In  preparing  this  statement,  I  may  arid,  I  have  consulted  with  two  of  the  clerks,  of 
whom  one  was  a  translator  einploytnl  by  Dr.  Barnard,  and  also  with  Hon.  George  8. 
Boutwell,  a  surviving  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Flonse  of  Representatives 
whi(»h  proposed  the  organization  of  the  department.  However  unsatisfactory  this 
statement,  I  can  hardly  make  it  more  definite  without  quoting  Dr.  Barnard's  lan- 
guage more  at  length. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  John  Eatok. 

1  have  collet^ted  from  the  records  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  National  Teachers' 
Association,  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Asso<*iation,  and  from  other  sources 
such  items  as  relate  to  the  conception  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  as  follows: 

Apprndix  A.^A  letter  addremcd  by  the  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction  to  John  D. 
Philbrick,  esq.,  January  4, 18^1,  informing  him  of  his  appointment  an  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
petition  Congress  to  establish  an  educational  department  at  Washington. 

Appendix  B.—(a)  Extract  from  an  address  by  Daniel  Read,  Proceedings  of  National  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Clncinnali.  isr»8  {pp.43,  44). 

(6)  1850.  Proceedings  of  National  Teachers*  Association.  Washington,  1859.  On  motion  of  Rcr.  Dr. 
McJilton,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  c<ttAbllshnient  of  a  national  agency,  thni  which  the  educutiuual  statistics  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  may  be  collate*!  and  distributed  thru  the  country. 

(r)  18C0.  Extracts  from  an  address  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  National  Teachers'  Aswsociation  at  Buffalo 
(p.  24),  recommending  that  Congress  be  asked  to  inaugurate  a  department  of  national  public 
in.«truction. 

Appendix  C.—(n)  Pr<KCC<linga  of  National  Toachers'  AJ^sociHtion  f<ir  1%3  (p.  Ad),  .«howlng  that  Prof. 
Noble  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  read  an  es^ay  in  18C3  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bureau  of  education  by  the  Fetleral  Government. 

(ft)  Proceedings  for  1864  (p.  143),  showing  that  Prof.  S.  11.  White,  (»f  lllinoi.^i,  read  an  essay  on  the 
same  subject,  and  oflen'd  a  series  of  resolutions. 

(c)  Proceedings  for  1805  (p.  220).  Prof.  James  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia  brought  in  resolutions  rec- 
ommending a  memorial  to  the  President  and  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau. 

(d)  Previous  to  the  action  of  Professor  Hart's  resolution,  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickof!,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  showing  the  Important  services  that  such  a  bureau  as  was  proposed  would 
accomplish  for  education.    (P.  223,  same  Proceedings,  1865.) 

(c)  The  names  of  the  i»ersons  app<.iinte<l  to  memorialize  the  President  and  Congress  are  given  in 
the  volume  of  I^rocecdings  of  the  National  Teachers'  Astociation  published  in  1»06,  and  include 
members  from  ten  different  States. 

Appendix  D.— (a)  A  resolution  adoptc<l  in  1866  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  by  the  National 
Tciichers*  Association  (Proceedings  of  1865,  pp.  305-307),  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  of  the 
national  superintendents. 

(ft)  The  report  on  the  "National  bureau  of  education"  was  rcJid  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White.  Resolutions 
introduced  by  E.  E.  White,  chairman  (at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Superintendents, 
1866). 

(<•)  Resolutions  approving  the  Department  of  Eiiucation  whicli  had  l>con  established  by  the  act  of 
Ctmgress  in  1867,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  al>ove  named,  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  chairman. 
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Appendix  K.^An  addren  by  Dr.  E.  £.  White,  commiasioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  Februaiy 
7, 1866,  on  the  sabject  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

Appendix  fl—From  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Volume  XXI,  1870,  page  6. 

Prefatory  note,  on  report  on  technical  schools  and  special  instruction  in  different  countries, 
printed  in  answer  to  a  call  January  19, 1870,  from  the  House  of  Representatires. 

Appendix  O.— Speech  of  James  A.  Garfield  on  a  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

Appendix  if. —Dr.  Barnard's  plan  of  a  national  agency  for  the  United  States  to  advance  edm^tlon 
(from  Volume  XXI  of  the  Journal  of  Education). 

Appendix  /.—Dr.  Barnard's  plan,  in  1862,  for  a  new  series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
published  in  Volume  XXI. 

Appendix  J.— From  Dr.  Barnard's  preface  to  his  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1856,  explaining 
the  history  of  his  plan. 

Appendix  A.  . 

Lynn,  January  4y  1851. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  oflicerB  of  the  American  Institute  the  following 
vote  was  adopted: 

**  VoUd^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  petitioning 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  an  educational  department  at  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  following  gentlemen  compose  this  committee,  to  wit:  Messrs. 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  S.  Adamn,  Boston;  D.  P.  Galloup,  Salem;  Jacon  Batchelder, 
Lynn;  T.  Gushing,  Jr.,  Boston." 
The  committee  to  report  at  the  nex.t  meeting  of  the  officers. 
Youta  truly, 

John  Batchelder,  Recording  Secretary, 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Appendix  B. 

(ff)  1S58, — Extract  from  address  by  Daniel  Read,  Proceedings  of  National  Teachers* 
Association  at  Cincinnati,  1858  (pp.  43,  44): 

**The  subject  of  a  national  bureau  of  education,  to  be  connected  with  the  J>opart- 
meut  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  has  often  been  sjwken  of  and  urged  as  worthy  of 
Congressional  legislation.  Hitherto  it  has  not  met  with  that  favor  which  its  friends 
believe  it  deserves,  especially  from  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  jealous 
of  anything  like  a  centralization  of  power,  and  who  believe  that  all  legislative  power 
uponthe  subject  of  education  belongs  to  the  several  States.  While  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  work  which  might  be  legitimately  and  more  effectually  performed  by  such 
a  bureau,  and  that  it  has  quite  as  much  clnim  for  Government  support  as  that  of 
agriculture,  yet  we  believe  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  wisest  and  most  effective 
policy  is  to  rely  upon  the  States  and  voluntary  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
noble  objects  proposed  thereby.  We  believe,  however,  in  common  with  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  considerate  fnends  of  education,  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  establish  at  our  national  metropolis  a  central  and  national  educational  agency,  by 
the  aid  of  which  more  efficiency  and  uniformitv  of  character  may  be  scH^ured  in  the 
educational  movements  of  our  country,  and  a  library  of  educational  books  and  publi- 
cations collected  from  every  part  of  our  own  country  and  the  world.  Such  an  agency 
wouM  greatly  aid  in  giving  a  nationality  of  character  abroad  and  furnish  the  means 
for  the  publication  of  a  national  journal  of  education,  which  would  be  the  means 
of  spreading  educational  intelligence  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  To  carry 
out  tiuch  a  grand  central  agency  successfully  would  require  funds  and  effort,  which 
could  readily  be  secured  if  the  advantages  resulting  therefrom  could  be  brought  to 
the  comprehen^iion  of  the  very  many  liberal-mindeci  men  of  wealth  in  our  country. 

"This  is  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  it  will  require  great  and  noble  efforts  to 
accomplish  it,  but  do  I  overrate  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  this  association  when  I 
say  I  l)elieve  it  can  accomplish  it?  Are  there  not  men  of  means  who  would  be  willing 
to  <;ontribute  largely  for  so  noble  a  purpose?  And  are  there  not  men  of  the  recjuirea 
talent  to  carry  forward  the  work?  Would  not  our  profession  be  the  gainers  m  the 
end  if  we  were  to  take  the  whole  resp<msibility?  If  we  should  undertake  it  in  real 
earnest,  we  could  not  fail  to  receive  sympathy  and  aid. 

''One  feature  of  this  agency  is  so  important  as  to  l>e  needed  at  once.  I  refer  to  a 
national  journal  of  education,  which,  without  intorfering  with  or  in  any  measure 
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superseding  the  many  State  educational  journals,  will  collect  and  embody  such  edu- 
cational matter  of  general  interest  as  its  central  location  and  access  to  the  best  means 
of  information  will  bring  within  its  reach.  Every  teacher  should  receive,  read,  and 
pay  for  the  educational  journal  of  his  own  State,  if  there  is  one,  which,  with  a  properly 
conducted  national  journal,  would  put  him  iu  possession  of  such  information  as  every 
teacher  oueht  to  possess.  There  is  a  journal  already  established  by  private  enterprise 
and  in  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  who  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  conduct  it,  and  which, 
perhaps,  might  he  made  to  serve  our  purpose  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  its  proprie- 
tor. I  refer  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  H. 
Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  invaluable  matter  contained  in  tliis  journal  and 
itd  high  character,  claim,  not  only  the  confidence,  but  the  support,  of  every  teacher 
and  friend  of  education  who  would  l>e  well  informed.  To  thos?e  who  have  carefully 
read  it  no  commendation  is  neeiled,  for  it  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  affords  such  informa- 
tion as  can  be  obtained  npwhere  else." 

(b)  1859. — Proceedings  of  National  Teachers'  Association,  Washington,  1859.  Mr. 
Valentine  offered  the  following  resolution  (p.  4): 

Rc$olr€d,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  ascertain  what  additional  statistics  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  education  are  dei^iiabie 
and  feasible  to  obtain  by  means  of  the  approaching  national  census. 

The  resolution,  having  Ixjen  discussed  by  Messrs.  Valentine,  McJilton,  of  Mary- 
land; Smith,  of  Indiana;  Z.  Richards  and  Dennis,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  adopted.  The  committee  appointed  under  the  above 
resolution  was;  Messrs.  Read,  of  Wisconsin;  McJilton,  of  Maryland,  and  Starke,  of 
Missouri. 

1859, — On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
agency  through  which  the  educational  statistics  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
may  be  employed  and  distributed  through  the  country.  The  committee  under  this 
resolution  was  the  same  as  under  the  preceiling. 

(r)  1860. — From  address  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  National  Teachers*  Association,  at  Buf- 
falo (p.  24) :  *'lt  is  by  creating  and  diffusing  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  in  rela- 
tion to  our  cause,  first  in  our  own  inmiediate  locality,  enlarging  from  day  to  day  till 
the  circumference  shall  embrace  the  circuit  of  the  States  individually  and  the  still 
more  glorious  circle  of  the  Union.  With  such  a  public  sentiment  as  this  we  may 
with  confidence  of  success  present  our  c-ause  to  Congress  and  ask  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  department  of  national  public  instruction.  With  such  a  department,  havinja^ 
the  necessary  appliana^s  and  an  intelligent  and  efficient  head,  we  can  hardly  esti- 
mate its  power  and  influence." 

Appendix  C. 

[a)  1803. — (Proceedings,  p.  46.)  *'A  national  bureau  of  education  should  be  estab- 
lishe<l  by  the  Federal  Government."  Assigned  to  Noble  Butler,  Kentucky,  for  dis- 
cussion at  next  meeting. 

(6)  i,95^.— (Proceedings,  p.  143.)  Prof.  S.  II.  White  read  an  essay  entitled  "A 
national  bureau  of  education,"  and  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  nssociation,  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  education. 

IU.9olv€d,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  api>oInted.  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
establishment  of  such  an  agency  at  Washington  during  the  next  session  of  Con^resn,  and  also  to 
report  the  results  of  their  action  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association,  with  their  views  upon  the 
BUDJect  of  "A  national  board  of  education  and  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  public  instruction." 

Mr.  Z.  Richards  moved  their  adoption,  and  after  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Richards 
and  Barnard  they  were  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Barnard,  Richards,  and  White  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

(c)  1865. — (Proceedings,  p.  220.)  Prof.  J.  8.  Hart,  from  committee  on  President's 
address,  read  a  report,  accompanied  by  the  following  resolution: 

Rcfolved,  That  a  memorial  be  prepare<l  t«^  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  expressing  the  strong  convictions  of  this  association  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  having  in  every  8t4ite  a  system  of  public  schools  for  all  classes,  in  order  to  the  pen>€tuity  and 
the  right  working  of  our  political  system,  and  expressing  also  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  the  General 
Government  will  do  whatever  it  can  rightfully  and  properly  toward  inducing  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  of  common  schools  in  those  States  where  they  do  not  exist. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General  Goveniment 
the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publisliing  educational 
gtatistics  and  of  making  suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  popular  eaucation  in  the  st»veral  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  tlve  be  appointed  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolutions  into  effect,  and 
that  the  president  of  the  association  be  chairman  of  said  committee. 

Laid  on  the  table  until  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Rickoff. 
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{d)  i^tf5.— (Proceedings,  p.  223.)  The  resolutions  of  Professor  Hart,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, were  taken  from  the  table,  wnen  Mr.  Rickoff  offered  the  following  additional 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  above  provided  for  be  instructed  to  appoint  one  of  their  number,  or 
such  other  person  as  they  mav  deem  best,  to  devote  his  entire  time,  so  long  as  to  them  may  seem 
desirable,  in  such  labor  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  association  as  expressed 
in  the  above  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from  each  State  represented  in  the  association  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  circulate  petitions  among  the  people  of  their  respective  States,  praying 
Congress  to  establish  a  department  or  education,  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  own 
expenses  for  printing  and  for  the  support  of  the  agent  of  the  committee  on  memorial. 

The  res?olutions  were  discussed  by  Prof.  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Ohio;  W.  D.  Henkle, 
of  Ohio;  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  and  Douthett,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  resohitiona  as  amended  adopted. 

1865, — (Same  Proceedings,  p.  227. )  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  following 
m^bers  nave  been  named  [on  the  committee  on  educational  bureau] : 

Masf<ichuseUs.—^M^X.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Boston-  N.  T.  Allen,  West  Newton. 

Rhmie  /«/and.— William  A.  Mowry,  Providence;  David  M.  Hoyt,  Providence;  limory  Lyons,  Provi- 
dence. 

liew  York.—Dt.  James  Cruikshank,  Albany;  Supt.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn;  Supt.  E.  A.  Sheldon, 
Oswego. 

Pennsylvania.— y> .  Henry  Packer,  Philadelphia;  S.  D.  Ingram,  Harrisburg;  S.  B.  Thompson,  Edin- 
boro. 

Maryland.— Dr.  L.  Steiner,  Frederick;  Prof.  A.  Hollingshead,  Baltimore;  Dr.S.  A.  Harrison,  Ea.<!tOn. 

Ohio.— Ron.  E.  E.  White.  Columbus;  W.  E.  Crosby.  Cincinnati;  Prof.  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem. 

Michigan.— Ron.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Kalamazoo;  Hon.  O.  S.  Hosford,  State  superintendent;  Prof.  A.  S. 
Welch,  Ypsilanti. 

Missouri.— Supt.  Ira  Divoll.  St.  Louis;  C.  S.Pennell,  St.  Louis:  C.  F.  Childs,  St.  LouLs. 

Ifyivd.-Uon.  Oran  Faville,  Dt»H  Moines;  Gen.  B.  A.  Wiltz,  Dubuque;  Rev.  S.  Williams,  Keokuk. 

Or<v;cm.— Henry  Cummins,  Salem;  A.  C.  Gibbs  and  T.  M.  Gatch,  Salem. 

(e)  i<96:5.—( Proceedings,  pp.  305-307.  From  address  of  A.  J.  Rickoff  on  a  **  National 
bureau  of  education.")  "under  the  providence  of  God  we  have  blindly  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  the  slave,  and  our  next  great  task  must  be  to  educate  him.  The  whole 
work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  commissioner  of  education,  a  man  who  should 
be  qualified  to  organize  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  whole  people,  not  alone  with 
reference  to  present  emergency,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  elaborate  the  best 
possible  scheme  of  education  for  the  South,  which  the  Government  should  see  carried 
out.  This  is  not  a  missionary  soc'iety  having  agents  and  teachers  in  the  field.  That 
ground  is  taken  up  by  another  association.  But  we  can  and  we  ought  to  advise  as 
to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  first  stage  of  the  affair,  and  I 
repea^it  that  the  very  first  and  the  most  important  of  all  recommendations  to  be 
itiade  is  that  Congress,  at  the  very  next  session,  should  establish  an  educational 
department  and  authorize  the  President  to  appint  a  commissioner  of  education.  But 
it  is  not  only  to  meet  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
properly  be  met,  that  I  make  this  proposition.  There  is  no  plan  bv  which  the 
National  Government  can  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  so  easily  as  by  the  appointment  of  a  national  commissioner  of  education.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  the  interest  to  which  we  appeal  has  always  been  exercised 
by  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  at  Washington.  We  propose  no  radi- 
cal innovation,  nor  is  the  proposition  new.  Jt  has  been  made  again  and  again  in 
State  and  national  associations,  and  has,  I  believe,  always  received  their  sanction, 
and  I  shall  make  no  argument  in  its  favor  further  than  the  one  I  have  already  urged, 
except  to  state  somewhat  precisely  the  general  duties  to  which  a  commissioner  of 
education  should  devote  his  energies.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  every  specification  is 
an  argument. 

"He  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  public-school  system 
of  each  State  as  to  its  general  and  local  officers  and  their  relative  duties;  the  different 
classes  of  public  schools;  the  plans  of  taxation  resorted  to  for  public  purposes,  and 
the  amounts  raised  thereby;  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  investment  ofall  school 
funds  the  interest  of  which  is  applied  to  school  purposes,  and  the  amount  derived 
from  all  other  sources.  He  should  study  the  school  statistics  of  the  respective  States, 
noting  particularly,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  information,  the  average 
length  of  time  the  common  schools  have  been  kept  open,  the  number  of  children 
entered,  the  average  number  belonging  and  averajge  daily  attendance,  the  number 
of  children  of  each  age  attending  school,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
attendance  aa  to  the  length  of  time  children  remain  in  the  schools  and  the  degree  of 
regularity  in  attendance  while  enrolled,  and  of  those  matters  which  in  their  nature 
are  variable  he  should  make  report  on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year,  and  of  those 
matters  which  are  more  permanent  he  should  make  separate  report  as  often  as  once 
in  four  years  on  the  January  preceding  the  expiration  of  each  Presidential  term. 
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"He  should,  as  far  as  possible,  ascertain  the  number  of  chartered  institutfons  of 
learning  of  every  ^de,  their  endowments,  courses  of  study,  number  of  students, 
charges  for  instruction,  etc. ;  the  number  and  character  of  all  societies  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  plans  adopted  for  effecting  their  objects,  and  the 
number  of  publications  of  different  kinds  made  thereby;  the  number  and  character 
of  societies  of  adults  formed  for  mutual  improvement,  and  the  number  of  members 
participating  in  the  advantages  thereof;  and  these  facts,  and  whatever  other  informa- 
tion he  can  gather  from  any  and  all  sources  whatsoever  bearing  unon  the  educational 
6icilities  in  the  respective  States,  he  should  embody  in  his  annual  report. 

"He  should  be  required  to  make  himself  acquainted,  as  well  as  possible,  with  the 
school  systems  of  foreign  countries;  their  means  of  support;  their  organization;  the 
courses  of  study  pursued  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  ac^emies,  semi- 
naries, normal  schools,  gymnasia,  colleges,  universities,  etc.,  for  the  education  of  the 
youns;  the  means  of  support,  organization,  and  plans  of  procedure  of  societies  estab- 
lished for  mutual  improvement,  and  societies  and  institutions  of  all  kinds  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  anions  men,  whether  literary,  scientific,  artistic, 
or  industrial;  also  of  all  institutions  established  for  deaf,  mute,  blind,  and  imbecile 
children  and  adults,  as  well  as  schools  and  institutions  of  all  classes  designed  for  the 
care  of  orphan  and  destitute  children,  or  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  vagrants 
and  offenders  against  law;  and  of  all  s^>ecial  schools,  not  above  named,  for  the 
improvement  of  their  members  in  the  vanous  arts  and  profei?sions  of  life. 

"He  should  make  it  a  special  object  to  procure  and  keep  on  file  for  ready  and 
convenient  use  all  educational  reports,  both  general  and  local,  of  all  authorities 
engaged  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  any  and  all  of  the  institutions  above 
named.  He  should  establish  an  educational  library  which  should  contain  not  only 
these  reports,  but  all  valuable  works  an<i  periodicals  treating  on  educational  subjects, 
especially  those  publisher!  in  the  English,  Gennan,  and  French  languages,  and  of 
those  which  would  be  likely  to  prove  most  serviceable  in  this  country  he  should  make 
translations,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  made,  and  print  them  in  his  annual  reports. 
He  should  procure,  and  preserve  for  examination  by  teachers  and  school  omeers, 
specimens  of  all  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  pictured  representations  of  all  kinds 
whatsoever  used  in  the  processes  of  mstruction,  all  kinds  of  i)rimaryH9chool  apparatus, 
^l  kinds  of  school  furniture  used  in  this  or  forei^  countries,  and  finally: 

"In  his  annual  reports  he  should  embrace  all  mforination  which  might  seem  valu- 
able to  school  officers  and  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  to  ofiicers  and  memberB  of  all 
kinds  of  scientific  and  literary  institutions  and  associations;  and  he  should  especially 
direct  attention  to  all  those  features  of  institutions  at  home  and  abroad  which  might 
seem  to  him  best  adapte<i  for  general  introduction  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  should  he  communicate  such  information  as  would  be  likely  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  societies  for  enlightened  improvement  among  all  claases 
of  our  population." 

Appendix  D. 

(a)  1S66. — (Proceedings  at  Indianapolis,  National  Teachers'  Association,  p.  10.)  A 
resolution  was  adopted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  cooperate  with  the  committee 
of  the  national  superintendents  in  urging  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the 
passage  of  the  bill  of  the  House  of  liepresentatives  to  establish  the  department  of 
education.  The  committee  appointe<l  was  Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  James  Oruikshank, 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  J.  S.  Hart,  and  R.  Cobum. 

(6)  (Procee<ling8  of  National  Association  of  Superintendents,  Indianapolis,  1866, 
p.  74-76. )  The  committee^s  report  on  a  national  bureau  of  «»ducation  was  read  by 
fir.  E.  E.  White,  chainiian,  and  the  following  resolutions,  offered  by  G.  W,  Hoss, 
were  adopted: 

Whereas  an  approved  bill  looking  to  the  estfiblishraeTit  of  a  national  bureau  of  education  has 
paaned  the  House  of  Represent*itiveH  in  Codki^'hs:  Therefore, 

Bt'golveii,  That  tho  thanks  of  this  National  Superintendents'  As5«ociation  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  that  body  for  ilA  liberal  and  enlightened  action  on  behalf  of  general  education. 

J^tinAtrd,  That  this  l)ody  appoint  a  committee  of  tive  to  properly  brinar  the  House  bill  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate  and  secure  its  early  passage  by  that  body. 

The  committee  appointed  was  Messrs.  E.  E.  White,  0.  Ilosford,  D.  Stevenson,  and 
J.  W.  Bulkley. 

(c)  7^(7^.— (Proceedings  of  National  Teachers'  Association,  pp.  36, 37.)  The  United 
States  Department  of  Education  was  represented  by  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  an  officer  in  the 
Department  at  Washington.  After  the  address  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  Mr.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Remlved,  That  this  association  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Congreiia  of  the  TTnitod  States  in  oisran- 
izing  a  national  department  of  education,  and  the  continuance  and  liberal  support  of  such  a  depart- 
ment is  moat  earnestly  recommended. 


SJ 
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Appendix  E. 

NATIONAL   BUREAi:   OF   EDrCATIOX.a 
[From  Bamarii'8  Joamal  of  Education,  Vol.  XVI,  1866,  pp.  177-186.] 

Uuiversal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern. 
The  one  distinctive,  exhaustive  idea  of  a  democratic  government  is  that  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  i.  e.,  by  the  whole  people  and  for  the  whole 
people.  A  democracy  is,  in  other  wonis,  but  an  organized  people.  They  constitute 
the  State.  Its  constitution  and  laws  arc  but  their  recorded  will,  and  all  governmental 
power  emanates  from  and  centers  in  them. 

In  such  a  govermnent,  in  its  pure  form,  sovereignty  is  a  universal  right,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  all  for  the  happiuefis  an<l  well-being  of  all.  It  is  a  right  that  can  neither  be 
denied  nor  restricted  except  bv  usurpation;  and  this  is  true  whether  the  usurping 
power  is  one  man  or  twenty  millions  of  men.  The  ri^ht  of  sovereignt)^  may  be  for- 
feited by  crime  or  by  its  treasonable  exercise,  but  it  is  m  no  sense  an  accident  of  birth 
or  condition. 

When  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  by  the  i)eople  is  lx)th  universal  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all,  a  democracy  is  the  perfection  of  human  government;  but  to  the  extent 
that  such  right  is  withheld  from  the  people  or  is  wrongfully  exercised  by  them,  just 
to  that  extent  are  democratic  institutions  imperfect  and  a  failure.  Hence  the  capa- 
bility of  the  people  to  exercise  sovereignty  for  the  general  welfare  is  a  fundamental 
and  vital  condition  of  republican  institutions.  When  such  capability  does  not  exist, 
the  universal  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  a  condition  of  national  weakness,  if  not  of 
I>eril.  1  am  thus  led  to  inquire  what  this  capability  includes  and  what  are  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  its  existence. 

It  clearly  requires  the  necessary  intelligence  to  determine  what  will  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  all,  and  the  degree  of  this  intelligence  must  not  only  be  sufficient  for 
self-government  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  individual  commumties,  but  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  whole,  must  be  able  to  weigh  and  decide  upon  questions  which  involve 
national  interests.  Hence  the  higher  the  civilization  embodied,  the  wider  the  extent 
of  territory  embraced,  and  the  more  various  the  pursuits  and  physical  conditions  of 
the  people,  the  higher  the  degree  of  intelligence  required  for  the  right  exercise  of 
sovereignty. 

But  intelligence  is  not  enough.  Sovereignty  is  to  be  exercised  for  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  all,  and  this  involves  the  moral  capacitv  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  intelligence.  The  second  great  law  of  civil  hberty,  as  well  as  of  reli- 
gion, is:  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighlwr  as  thyself."  Wherever  the  moral  sense  of 
the  peoi)le  is  too  feeble  to  impel  the  public  will  to  regpard  the  general  welfare,  democ- 
racy becomes  the  livery  of  despotism.  To  general  intelligence  we  must,  therefore, 
a(l<l  public  virtue  as  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  right  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty by  the  people. 

In  his  centennial  address  at  Plymouth,  in  1820,  Webster  assigned  three  funda- 
mental conditions  as  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  repuVMican  institutions,  namely, 
universal  education,  universal  religious  training,  and  the  general  division  of  lande<i 
j)roperty.  The  same  conditions  are  laid  down  by  De  Tocqueville  and  other  writers 
ui><j>n  democratic  governments. 

If  we  turn  to  the  i>ages  of  history,  we  shall  fin<l  abundant  confirmation  of  these 
views.  W^e  shall  certainly  fciearch  in  vain  for  a  single  example  where  an  ignorant  and 
corrupt  jK^ople  have  exercis(Kl  sovereign  power  wisely  and  justly,  or  have  even 
retained  such  power  for  any  length  of  time.  In  all  the  past,  wherever  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  condition  of  the  people  has  l>een  low,  there  civil  liberty  has  l)een  lost. 
Universal  lil)erty  without  universal  intcjlligence  has  ever  been  the  sport  of  civil 
temi>ej-ts.  Stolid  ignorance  and  moral  degradation  tread  above  the  grave  of  civil  lib- 
erty all  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  free  government  still  abides  with 
the  intelligent  and  virtuous  descendants  of  Tell,  among  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land—that  diamond  of  lil)crt y,  set  by  a  divine  hand  in  the  very  center  of  European 
despotism!  Passing  to  the  New  World,  I  need  only  to  point  to  Mexico,  where  civil 
liberty  lies  prostrate  and  helpless  beneath  the  crossed  bayonets  of  two  European 
despotisms!  In  a  word,  both  reason  and  history  comi>el  the  conclusion  that  repul)- 
licaii  institutions  can  rest  u{)on  no  other  basis  than  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  that 
these  must  pervade  all  heatls  and  all  hearts. 

But  general  intelligence  an<l  public  virtue  are  not  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  ciWl 
1  liberty,  although  it  is  favorable  to  their  development.     As  a  necessary  condition  of 

•I  A  pnper  rvnd  before  the  Niitional  Ass<K'iatioii  of  School  Suf»orintcndents,  at  Wanhlngton,  1).  C, 
rcbruury  7,  IKOU,  by  E.  K.  White,  comniis^'ioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio. 
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their  existence,  they  must  be  assiduously  cultivated  and  diffused  among  the  people. 
No  human  agency  but  the  common  school  is  capable  of  accomplishing  this  great 
work.  Aided  and  vitalized  by  religion,  it  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people — the  strength  and  shield  of  liberty. 

This  great  fact  was  well  understood  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic. 
They  sought  to  found  free  institutions,  not  upon  the  quicksands  of  human  instinct 
and  passion,  but  upon  the  abiding  rock  of  universal  e<lucalion  and  religious  traming. 
This  was  the  grandest  of  all  their  innovations  upon  the  moss-grown  ideas  of  the  Old 
World. 

But  the  idea  that  education  must  be  coextensive  with  sovereignty  was  not  original 
with  our  fathers.  This  has  been  the  favorite  doctrine  of  aristocracy  the  world  over. 
Wherever  the  heel  of  despotism  rests  upon  the  neck  of  humanity,  the  ignorance  of 
the  oppressed  has  l>een  urged  as  the  justifacation  of  the  oppressor.  Despotism  clamors 
for  a  restricted  education,  because  she  maintains  a  restricteil  sovereignty.  The 
former  is  made  just  as  wide  as  the  latter. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  universal  sovereignty  distinctly  and  originally  American. 
Democracy  had  drawn  her  sword  to  give  the  people  political  power  long  before  the 
Mayflower  cradled  the  new  Republic,  and  had  won  the  prize,  too,  but  only  to  see  it 
turh  to  ashes  in  their  hands.  The  grand,  distinctive,  original  idea  of  the  American 
Republic  is  the  union  of  these  two  principles,  by  making  the  one  the  basis  of  the 
other.  With  matchless  wisdom  our  fathers  joined  liberty  and  learning  in  a  perpetual 
and  holy  alliance,  binding  the  latter  to  ble&s  every  child  with  instruction  which  the 
former  invests  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  They  made  e<lucatlon  and 
sovereijgnty  coextensive  by  making  both  universal.  Ilere  is  the  grandest  conception 
of  civifnistory,  the  hope  and  strength  of  civil  liberty.  And  yet  how  few  the  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  our  fathers  passed  from  a  conception  of  this  idea  to  its  practi- 
cal embodiment!    Truly  thev  must  have  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

Who  can  measure  the  results  which  the  union  of  the^e  two  principles  has  already 
accomplished?  When  the  sources  of  the  nation's  wonderful  vitality  and  power  dur- 
ing the  great  civil  conflict  through  which  it  has  just  pas«jd  shall  be  determined,  then 
first  and  foremost  will  stand  the  common  school.  The  civil  war,  which  was  a  gigan- 
tic conspiracy  against  democratic  institutions,  found  a  })€ople  trained  to  comprehen- 
sion of  their  duties  and  interests,  with  hearts  to  dare  and  hands  to  strike  in  their 
defense.  The  flame  of  civil  liberty  now  burns  with  increasing  brightness  and  new 
splendor,  because  our  fathers,  like  the  wise  virgins,  put  into  the  lamp  of  free  govern- 
ment the  exhaustless  oil  of  universal  education. 

I  am  -thus  brought  back  to  the  proposition  with  which  I  started,  namely,  that  uni- 
versal education  is  in  this  country  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern.  Our  experi- 
ment of  republican  institutions  is  not  upon  the  petty  scale  of  a  single  municipality  or 
State,  but  it  covers  half  a  continent  and  embraces  peoples  of  widely  diverse  interests 
and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  remain  **one  and  inseparable.*'  Every  condition  of 
our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds  emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu, 
that  it  is  in  a  republican  government  that  the  whole  power  of  education  is  required. 
The  one  imperative  necessity  of  this  nation  is  that  the  public  school  be  planted  (jn 
every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the  instruction  imparted  therein 
be  carrie<l  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

But  what  can  the  General  Government  do  to  aid  in  securing  this  object?  In  view 
of  the  startling  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  occupy  nearly  one-half  of 
the  national  territory  are  largely  destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  this  inquiry  has 
the  deepest  significance. 

Three  plans  have  been  suggested : 

1.  The  Government  may  establish  and  maintain  throughout  its  territory  a  national 
system  of  education. 

2.  It  may  by  Congressional  legislation  enforce  the  maintenance  of  a  public-school 
system  upon  every  State. 

3.  It  may  by  conditional  appropriations  and  by  a  system  of  general  inspection  ai.d 
encouragement  through  the  agency  of  a  national  bureau  of  education  induce  each 
State  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  the  argument  which  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
the  first  plan  suggested,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  too  wide  a  dei)arture  from  the  settled 
educational  policy  of  the  country  to  l3e  seriously  entertaine<l.  Such  a  system  would 
doubtless  prove  highly  advantageous  in  a  portion  of  the  country,  but  it  would  be  very 
disastrous  in  those  States  that  have  already  carrie<l  the  work  of  general  education  to 
a  high  point.  Besides,  all  experience  shows,  and  I  regard  it  a  law  of  school  progress, 
that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  schools  is  brought  to  those  directly 
benefited  by  them,  the  greater  the  vital  power  and  efficiency  of  school  systems. 
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These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  education  of  the  freodmen.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  in  the  eacred  and  bonnden  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  undertake, 
for  a  time,  the  education  of  the  emancipated  millions  who  through  the  war  have 
received  back  their  birthrights  of  liberty  and  manhood.     Deprived  of  the  uplifting 

Sower  of  education  they  can  but  become*  idle  and  dissolute,  and  sink,  if  pjossible,  still 
eener  in  degradation  and  misery.  Besides,  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  solemnly 
pleoged  for  the  protection  of  these  people  in  all  their  rights  as  freemen.  But  there 
IS  no  protection  so  secure  as  the  power  of  self-protection.  Until  the  freedmen  have 
their  liberties  in  their  own  keeping  they  are  not  really  free.  They  are  now  in  a  con- 
dition of  abjc»ct  ignorance,  homeless  and  landless,  subject  to  the  heartless  exactions 
of  capital,  and  are  the  helpless  victims  of  class  prejudice  and  persecution.  No  pro- 
tection of  the  ffovernment  that  fails  to  bring  them  intelligence  can  save  them  from 
impending  peril.  No  standing  army  can  so  effectually  maintain  the  plighted  faith 
of  the  Government  toward  these  people  as  an  army  of  schoolmasters.  Let  bayonets 
protect,  if  nee<l  be,  the  schoolhouse  of  the  freedmen,  ai^d  they  will  soon  take  care  of 
their  rights  and  lilxjrties.  They  will  do  more.  As  free,  self-directing,  self-support- 
ing laborers,  they  will  bring  prosperity  again  to  the  South  and  make  her  war-ravaged 
fields  smile  with  plenty. 

To  the  second  plan  suggested  there  are  manifestly  serious  objections.  The  imjjosi- 
tion  of «  system  of  public  instruction  upon  the  several  States  by  compulsory  legisla- 
tion can  be  justifiea  only  on  the  ground  of  public  necessity  in  a  great  national  crisis. 
And  I  am  free  to  admit  that  so  great  is  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  South  that  even  such  a  measure  would  be  imperatively 
demanded  if  no  other  course  to  attain  the  same  end  were  practicable. 

The  third  plan  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  settled  educational  policy  of  the 
country.  It  will  neither  cripple  nor  endanger  any  part  of  our  educational  system, 
and  it  calls  for  the  assumption  of  no  questionable  power  by  the  General  Government. 
What  is  proposed  is  that  the  Government  shall  undertake  to  do  efficiently  what  it 
has  in  the  past  always  done  generously  through  its  munificent  grants  of  land  for  the 
encouragement  of  education. 

Instead  of  unconditional  grants  of  land  or  appropriations  of  money  such  assistance 
should  be  proffered  to  the  several  States  on  condition  that  they  reach  a  prescribed 
standard  in  the  maintenance  of  free  schools,  and,  further,  that  a  specified  portion  of 
such  grants  or  appropriations  be  applied  to  the  support  of  institutions  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers. 

The  fact  that  a  State  could  by  maintaining  an  efficient  school  system  receive  from 
the  National  Government,  say,' from  $100,000  to  $500,000  annually  would  certainly 
prove  a  potent  influence  in  securing  such  action.  I  could,  if  necessarj',  fortify  this 
statement  by  referring  to  experiments  of  the  kind  in  other  countries  and  also  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States  of  the  Union  where  State  appropriations  for  school  purposes  are 
conditioned  on  a  compliance  bv  the  local  school  authorities  with  certain  stipulations. 
This  i)olicy  has  uniformly,  so  far  as  my  inf'^»-mation  goes,  been  successful.  Commu- 
nities indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  frevj  schools,  if  not  prejudiced  against  them, 
have,  with  this  assistance  to  their  judgment,  come  to  a  wiser  conclusion  respecting 
their  value.  There  is  no  eye  salve  so  efficacious  in  removing  mental  blindness  as 
self-interest,  and  instances  of  States  permitting  the  bounties  of  the  Government  to 
pass  by  them  have,  at  least,  not  been  frequent.  I  am  confident  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  suggested  would  speedily  secure  a  common-school  system  in  every  State 
now  destitute  of  such  a  svstem,  and  that  it  would  lift  up  the  schools,  as  it  were,  bo<lily 
in  those  States  in  whicfi  they  are  inclifferently  sustained.  The  impetus  which  it 
would  give  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  would  be 
of  incalculable  value  as  a  means  of  elevating  and  vitalizing  school  instruction. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  worth v  of  mention  just  here.  The  sparsely  settled 
States  of  the  far  West  and  South  need  tlie  assistance  of  the  General  Government  in 
the  establishment  of  systems  of  education  commensurate  with  their  growing  neces- 
sitv — a  fact  the  Government  has  always  recognized.  There  is  not  a  State  west  of  the 
Allcj^henics  that  is  not  greatly  indebted  to  the  munificent  grants  of  land  made  by 
Congress  for  the  early  estaolishnient  of  its  school  system.  Nor  have  common  schools 
alone  been  aided.  Several  State  universities  are  maintained  largely  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grants.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  land  grants  of  Congress  for  eiluca- 
tional  puri)oses  had  l^een  properlv  managed  they  would  now  present  an  aggregate 
educational  fund  of  about  $500,000,000. 

On  account  of  the  unfortunate  land-holding  system  of  the  South,  and  the  consequent 
sparseness  of  population,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  an  efficient  general  school 
system  there,  even  in  times  of  prosperity.  A  proper  division  of  landed  property  is 
as  essential  to  universal  educiition  as  it  is  to  democratic  institutions.     At  all  events, 
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ill  tho  present  financial  condition  of  the  South  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in 
ewtablLshing  public  schools  is  netxletl,  and  clearly  that  asj^istance  will  prove  the  best 
which  is  conditional. 

As  a  means  of  paying  tho  national  debt  I  know  of  no  one  measure  fuller  of  promise 
than  the  increase  and  fiiffusion  of  intelligence  amon^  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
expi^nditure  of  $5.00(),(X^O  to  §10,000,000  a  year  for  this  piirposo  would  lx>  made  good 
by  almost  immeaiate  returns  to  the  I*oat-Office  and  Treasury  departments.  The 
uiischooleil  millions  of  the  South  write  few  letters,  take  few  lepers,  and  nay  small 
taxo.^  on  incomes.  There  are  no  mints  in  this  country  so  productive  of  wealth  as  the 
mind  of  the  country'.  Educated  labor  is  the  true  alchemy  that  can  turn  everj^tliing 
it  touches  into  gold*. 

There  w  one  ()ther  agency  forming  an  essential  i>art  of  the  third' plan  proposed 
which  I  hasten  to  consider.  I  allude  to  a  national  bureau  of  education,  correspond- 
ing in  many  of  its  feature.^  to  the  national  I)e|^rtment  of  Agriculture.  The  interests 
of  e<lucation  would  unquestionably  be  greatly  promote<l  by  the  organi^Ation  of  such 
a  bureau  at  the  present  time.  J  t  would  render  necnled  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment ol  s<hool  systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist  and  prove  a  p<.>tent  means  for 
imi>roving  and  vitalizing  existing  sy.'-tcmH.  I  con(»eive  it  to  he  i)ossit:)le  for  a  national 
bureau  of  €»ducation  to  be  so  managed  as  to  well-nigh  revolutionize  school  instruction 
in  this  comitry,  and  this  too  without  its  being  invt*sted  with  any  official  control  of 
the  si'hool  authorities  in  the  several  States.     This  it  could  accomplish: 

1 .  By  securing  greaU^r  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics  and  so  trans- 
lating aiul  interpreting  them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as 
CMlucational  tests  and  measures.  The  present  great  diversity  in  the  mcxlea  of  collect- 
ing f'Chool  statistii^s  in  the  several  Statics  makes  it  almost  imiKxssible  to  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results  attained. 

2.  J]y  bringing  together  the  result**  of  school  systen>s  in  different  communities, 
States,  and  nations  and  determining  their  comparative  value,  not  simply  by  mc-asur- 
injf  their  length  and  !>rejulth  as  with  a  yardstick,  but  by  sej^arating  the  pure  gold  of 
education  from  tlie  dnjss  as  in  a  crucible. 

li.  IJy  collecting  tho  results  of  all  im]M:)rtant  expt^riments  m  new  or  s|>ecial  meth«Hls 
of  instruction  and  management  and  making  them  the  conmion  proi»tTty  of  the  school 
ollicers  and  teachers  of  the  country. 

4.  IW  diffusing  among  the  people  much-needeti  information  respecting  the  school 
laws  or  the  different  Slates,  the  various  modes  of  ] providing  and  <lisbui'sing  school 
funds,  the  different  cla.s4»e8  of  school  otlicers  employed  and  their  relative  duties,  tho 
(jualiiications  dcmaiuhKl  of  teachers  and  the  agencies  i>rovided  for  their  special 
training,  the?  l)est  metho<.ls  of  classifying  and  grading  schools,  improved  plans  for 
sch<x>lhouKJS,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and  ventilization,  etc.,  information 
now  o])tained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great  ex pensi^',  but  which  is  of  the  highest 
value  to  all  intruste<l  with  the  management  of  Krh<H)ls. 

5.  r.y  aiding  communities  and  States  in  t)ie  organization  of  schiK)l  systems  in 
which  oft-exr>lo<led  errors  shall  }jq  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improve- 
ments l>e  included. 

(>.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  idc^as  respecting  the  value  of  education  as  a 
quickener  of  intellwtual  activities,  as  a  moral  renovator,  as  a  multiplier  of  industry 
and  a  conscHjuent  producer  of  wealth,  and,  finally,  as  the  strength  and  shield  of  free 
institutions. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence  which  the  faithful  performance  of  theso 
<luties  would  exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country,  and  few  persona  who 
have  not  Ix^en  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  lealizo 
how  widespread  and  ur/^ent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  In<lee<l,  the  very 
existence  of  the  assocriation  I  now  address  is  of  itself  cogent  proof  of  a  demand  for  a 
national  channel  of  communication  between  the  school  systems  of  the  different 
States.  Millions  of  dollars  have  l:)een  thrown  away  in  fruitless  exi>eriment8  or  stolid 
ph^lding  for  the  want  of  just  such  information  as  a  national  bureau  could  make  access- 
ible to  the  people. 

We  have  a  strong  confirmation  of  these  views  in  the  potent  influence  which 
Horace  Maun  exerte<l  ujion  the  schools  of  this  country — notwithstanding  his  official 
reports  had  necc*ssarily  a  limited  circulation  outside  of  his  own  State.  Who  can 
measure  the  influence  which  he  would  have  exerted  at  the  head  of  a  national  bureau 
of  education?  IIow  great  the  necessity  for  such  a  vital  i)«:)wer  to  How  down  from  the 
General  Ciovernment,  at  the  present  time,  i>ermeating  and  vitalizing  ail  x>arts  of  our 
school  system  I  '* 


iMr.  Mann  may  havo  oriifinnte'l  few  measure-'  of  ctinctitional  progress,  but  lie  gave  wlng»,  &s  wel 
as  vital  power,  to  the  mca.sure.s  and  ngencies  of  othei"s. 
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We  have  also  a  very  forcible  illustration  of  the  same  position  in  the  powerful  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  Kngiigh  elementary  schools  hy  the  national  committee  of  council 
of  education  while  James  Ray  Shuttleworth  was  its  st^cretary,  and  also  subsequently. 

But  in  determining  the  probable  efficiency  and  value  of  a  national  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, there  is  a  fundamental  law,  running  through  the  entire  history  of  educational 
progress,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Idolatry  has  never  been  self-moved  to 
cast  its  idols  to  tlic  moles  and  the  bats;  nor  has  Ixjnighted  paganism  ever  lifted  itself 
into  the  light  of  a  beneficent  civilization.  The  impulge  to  such  progress  always 
comes  from  without  and  above.  The  civilization  of  the  world  has  a  fountain  head. 
The  same  law  holds  true  in  education.  An  ignorant  community  has  no  inward 
impulse  to  lead  it  to  e<Uicatc  itself.  Just  where  e<.lucation  i.^  most  needed  there  it  is 
always  lea-st  appreciat<^  and  valued.  The  half  savi\ge  population  of  Ban  de  la  Roche 
had  for  centuries  huggtHi  their  barbariMm  when  the  good  Ol)erlin  went  among  them. 
Berkeley,  a  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  thanked  God  that  there  were  no  free 
Fchools  m  his  colony,  and  only  twice  twelve  months  ago  the  slave  shamble  instead 
of  the  Kchoolhouse  still  etood  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  demand 
for  ctlucation  is  always  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencicp.  Hence,  Adam 
Smith  and  other  writers  on  }x>liticiil  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the 
oi>eration  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  law  has  a  wide  application  in  scho<jl  affairs.  Communities  that  have,  indee<l, 
some  general  appreciation  of  education  rest  satisfieil  with  very  indifferent  schools 
until  some  influence  sui)plic3  the  inipuljje  to  reform  and  }»rogres!3.  No  one  obstacle 
lies  po  directly  acrohs  the  track  of  Fchool  a<lvan( cinent  as  the  idea  entertained  by 
nearly  every  conununity  that  it  has  attained  un.surpassed  excellence  in  education; 
and  this  Rolf-flattery  often  exi.stt!  where  the  work  of  reform  needs  to  he  most  earnestly 
undertaken.  A  national  bureau  would  hoM  up  to  many  school  systems  a  mirror 
which  would  reveal  attainable  resulU  and  desirable  changes. 

I  remark,  finally,  that  the  creation  of  a  national  bureau  of  education  would  bo  a 
practic^al  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  universal  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  i.'eri>etuating  free  in.*JtitutionH.  It  would  impart  to  the  common- 
scliool  cause  a  dignity  and  a  character  which  would  surely  widen  its  influence  and 
enhance  its  elliciency.  It  would  be  an  argument  for  the  education  of  the  i)eople 
which  would  l>e  felt  throughout  the  country. 

The  liighest  succe.-ss  of  the  bureau  will,  ot  course,  depend  much  u])on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  ollicercd.  Instead  of  })eing  made  a  burrow  for  Feedy  politicians,  it  must 
l.>e  made  the  center  of  the  ripest  experience  and  the  most  eminent  attainments  to  be 
found  among  the  educators  of  the  country.  The  work  of  such  a  bureau  must  be 
directed  by  a  mind  that  comprehends  the  aim  and  scope  of  education— its  philosophy, 
its  history,  its  processes,  its  practical  details. 

But  we  need  to  go  further  than  this.  Commissiona  similar  to  the  great  commissions 
that  liave  been  sitting  successively  in  Great  Britain  should  be  appointed  by  Congress 
to  examine  resj)ectively  into  our  systems  of  collegiate  education,  our  professional  or 
si>ecial  schools,  and  the  uistmction  of  our  public  schools.  Such  investigations  would 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  educational  systems  which  have  as  yet  neither 
crystalized  nor  fossilized.  Now  is  the  opportune  time  to  introduce  changes  and 
m<xliflcations. 

Ix»t  it  be  remembered  that  the  next  great  problem  of  republican  institutions  is  the 
uplifting  of  each  successive  generation  of  Americans  to  a  true  comprehension  of  their 
high  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  this  sublime  work  society,  the  state,  and  the 
nation  must  be  conjoined.  Around  each  child  born  into  American  liberty  they  must 
stand  as  a  triple  guaranty  that  the  boon  of  education  shall  not  be  denied. 

ApeKxnrx  F. 

[Troll  Hnniar.Vs  Amtricun  Journal  of  K<hn'ation,  Vol.  XXI,  1>*70,  i>.  r».] 

PREFATORY  NOTK. 

The  following  Report  on  Technical  Schools,  and  Special  Instruction  Generally,  in 
Different  Countries,  was  printed  in  its  present  form  l)y  the  suljscriberin  pursuance  of 
a  call,  January  11),  1870,  ny  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  information  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  complet^ni  so  as  to  l>e  com- 
municati'<l  to  Congress  at  the  time  (March  15)  his  connection  with  the  office  ceased, 
and  has  been  brought  to  its  present  still  incomplete  c<mdition  at  the  special  request 
of  niemlxTs  of  the  llouse  Committee  on  Eilucation  and  I^bor,  at  whose  instance  the 
cail  was  originally  made.  This  portion  (pp.  33-7.S(i)  is  now  published  under  the 
onler  of  the  House  to  i)rint,  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  chaptei"a  relating  to 
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Groat  Britain  and  the  irnited  States,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Educa- 
tion, to  meet  the  calls  on  him  for  information  respecting  this  class  of  institutions. 

Ah  originally  ]>lanne<l,  this  document  would  have  constituted  a  ix)rtion  (Part  IV) 
of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  national  eilucation  in  different  countries,  which  the 
un(lersigneil  had  commenccMl  in  1854,  in  view  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  condi- 
tion and  improvement  of  y>uhlic  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

This  survey  would  embrace: 

Parts  I  nml  II.  Elomontary  and  seconcltiry  education. 

Vol.  I.  The  German  States.. 

Vol.  11.  Switzerland.  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  ami  Sweden,  Russia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal.  Great  Britain. 

Vol.  III.  The  Amerioiin  States— with  a  comparison  o£  the  system  and  condition  of  public  school»  in 
the  United  States  with  tho.«e  of  the  more  advan<'e<l  States  of  Europe. 

Part  III.  Universities,  colleger,  and  other  institutions  of  superior  instruction. 

Part  IV.  Profcs.'-ional,  class,  j»nd  special  instruction  (schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching, 
agriculture,  commerce,  euginci^ring.  navigation,  mines,  technology,  etc.). 

J*art  v.  Supplementary  instructicm  (libraries,  lectures,  evening  schooN.  etc.). 

Part  VI.  Societies,  muicums,  and  collections  for  the  promotion  of  education,  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts. 

So  far  as  the  information  relating  to  svstems  of  elementary  and  secondary  instmc- 
tion  was  collected  and  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Department  or  OOice  of  Educa- 
tion, it  will  be  communicated  in  a  few  days  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a 
pliui  for  its  speedy  completion  and  publication. 

Henry  Bakxard. 

Washingtom,  June  20^  1S70, 

Ari'ENDix  G. 

EnUCATION — A    national   INTEREST. 

Speech  of  James  A.  Garfield^  of  Ohio^  in  the  Ilovfie  of  Representatives,  June  8,  1S66,  on  a 
bill  **  To  estfjblish  a  national  bureau  of  education,'^  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  (<') 
on  the  Memorial  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superiittendents. 

(At  the  ccmclusion  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  bill,  the  previous  question  upon  the  bill  and  the 
pending  amendments  was  demanded  and  seconded,  and  the  main  question  ordered.) 

Mr.  Garfield  spoke  as  follows: 

*'I  did  intend  to  make  a  somewhat  elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the 
select  committee  recommended  the  pa.«sage  of  this  bill,  })ut  I  know  the  anxiety  that 
many  gentlemen  feel  to  have  this  debate  concluded  and  to  allow  the  private  bills  now 
on  the  Calendar  and  set  for  this  day  to  be  disposed  of,  and  to  complete  as  soon  sia 
possible  the  work  of  this  session.  I  will  therefore  abandon  my  original  purpose 
and  restrict  mvself  to  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  leading  points  in  the  argument, 
and  leave  the  decision  with  the  House.  I  hope  this  waiving  of  a  full  discussion  of 
the  bill  will  not  be  construed  into  a  confession  that  it  is  inferior  in  importance  to  any 
measure  before  the  House,  for  I  know  of  none  that  has  a  nobler  object  or  that  more 
vitally  affects  the  future  of  this  nation. 

**I  first  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involve<l  in  this 
bill.  The  very  attempt  to  discover  the  amount  of  pecuniary  and  jwrsonal  interest 
we  have  in  our  schools  shows  the  necessity  of  such  a  law  as  is  here  prooosed.  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  comx>lete  or  reliable  statistics  showing  the  eaucational  con- 
dition of  the  whole  country.  The  estimates  I  have  made  are  gathered  from  various 
sources  and  can  only  be  aiJproximately  correct.  I  am  satisliecl,  however,  that  they 
are  far  below  the  truth. 

*'Even  by  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  educational  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
it  appears  that  in  1860  there  were  in  the  United  States  115,224  common  schools, 
500,000  school  officers,  150,241  teachers,  and  5,477,037  scholars,  thus  showing  that 
more  than  six  millions  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  are  directly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education. 

*'  Not  only  has  this  large  proportion  of  our  population  been  thtis  engaged,  but  the 
Congress  of  the  Ignited  States  has  given  53,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  14  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the  old  ordinance  of  1785 
it  was  i)rovided  that  one  section  of  every  township — one  thirty-sixth  of  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States— should  be  set  apart  and  held  forever  sacred  to  the  support 
of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  ordinance  of  1787  it  was  declared  that  'reli- 
gion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces.sary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 


«The  committee  consistetl  of  (iarficld.  of  Ohio:  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire:  Boutwell,  of  Maasa- 
chusetts:  Oonnelly.  of  Minnesota;  Moullou,  of  Illinois;  Goodyear,  of  ^ew  York,  and  Randall,  of 
rcnnsylvania. 
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"It  is  estimated  that  at  least  ^,000,000  have  been  given  in  tlie  United  States  by 
private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  have  thus  an  interest,  even 
pecuniarily  considered,  hardly  second  to  any  other.  We  have  tolerably  complete 
school  statistics  from  only  17  States  of  the  Union. 

"Our  Congressional  Library  contains  no  educational  reports  whatever  from  the 
remaining  19.  In  those  17  States  there  are  90,835  schools,  190,000  teachers,  5,107,285 
pui)il.s,  and  $34,000,000  annually  appropriated  bv  the  legislatures  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  Notwithstancling  the  great  expenditures  entailed 
ujK>n  them  during  five  years  of  war,  they  raised  by  taxation  $34,000,000  annually  for 
the  supi^>ort  of  common  schools.  In  several  States  of  the  Union  more  than  50  per 
cent  ot  all  the  tax  imposed  for  State  purposes  is  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
An«l  yet  gentlemen  are  impatient  because  we  wish  to  occupy  a  short  time  in  con- 
sidering this  bill. 

**  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  commonplaces  so  familiar  to  every 
gentleman  here,  as  that  our  system  of  government  is  based  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all  our 
educational  forces  should  be  in  such  j)erfect  activity  as  at  the  present  day. 

"Ignorance — stolid  ignorance — is  not  our  most  dangerous  enemy.  There  is  very 
little  of  that  kind  of  ignorance  among  the  white  population  of  this  country. 

"In  the  Old  World,  among  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  the  great  dis- 
franchised class — the  pariahs  of  political  and  social  life — are  indeed  ignorant,  mere 
inert  masses,  moved  uj)on  and  controlled  by  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  aristocracy. 
Any  unrepresented  and  hopelessly  disfranchised  class  in  a  government  will  inevita- 
bly l>e  struck  with  intellectual  paralysis.     Our  late  slaves  afford  a  sad  illustration. 

"  But  among  the  represented  and  voting  classes  of  this  country,  where  all  are  ec^ual 
before  the  law  and  every  man  is  a  political  power  for  good  or  evil,  there  is  but  little 
of  the  inertia  of  ignorance.  The  alternatives  are  not  education  or  no  education,  but 
shall  the  power  of  the  citizen  be  directed  aright  toward  industrv,  liberty,  and  patri- 
otism, or,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  false  theories  and  evil  influences,  shall  it 
lead  him  continually  downward  till  it  ruin  both  him  and  the  government? 

"  If  he  is  not  educated  in  the  school  of  virtue  and  integrity,  he  will  be  educated 
in  the  school  of  vice  and  iniquity.  We  are  therefore  afloat  on  the  sweeping  cur- 
rent; we  must  make  head  against  it  or  we  shall  go  down  with  it  to  the  saddest  of 
destinies. 

"According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  1,218,311  free  white  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  over  21  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor  write,  and  871,418  of  those 
were  American-born  citizens.  One-third  of  a  miUion  of  people  are  being  annually 
thrown  upon  our  shores  from  the  Old  World,  a  large  per  cent  of  whom  are  unedu- 
cated, and  the  gloomy  total  has  been  swelled  by  the  4,000,000  slavei  admitted  to 
citizenship  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

"Such,  sir,  is  the  immense  force  which  we  must  now  confront  by  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  and  the  light  of  our  civilization.  How  shall  it  be  done?  An  Amer- 
ican citizen  (^an  give  but  one  answer.  We  must  pour  upon  them  all  the  li^ht  of  our 
public  schools.  We  mu.st  make  them  intelligent,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens  or 
they  will  drag  us  and  our  children  down  to  their  level.  Does  not  this  Question  rise 
to  the  full  height  of  national  importance  and  demand  the  best  efforts  of  statesman- 
ship to  adjust  it?    Mr.  Mann  has  well  sai<l: 

That  legislators  nnd  rulcrHnrc  responsible. 

In  our  country  and  in  our  times  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  nnme  of  a  statefiman  who  docs  not 
Inelndc  the  highest  pmeticttble  edueation  of  the  people  in  all  of  his  plans  of  administration. 

He  mav  have  ehxjuenee,  he  nuiy  have  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy,  jurisprudence,  and 
bv  these  lie  may  <'laim.  in  other  countries,  the  elevated  rank  of  a  statesman,  but  unless  he  speaks, 
plans,  labors  at  all  times  nnd  in  all  places  for  the  culture  and  editicatiou  of  the  whole  people,  he  la 
not,  he  can  not  be,  an  American  statesman. 

"Gentlemen  who  have  discussed  the  bill  this  morning  tell  us  that  it  will  result  in 
great  expense  to  the  Government.  Whether  an  enterprise  is  expensive  or  not  is 
altogether  a  relative  question  to  be  determined  by  the  importance  of  ita  object. 

"Now,  what  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  way  of  expenses?  In  1832  we  organ- 
ized a  Coast  Survey  Bureau  and  have  expende<l  niillions  upon  it.  Its  oflicers  have 
triangulated  thousands  of  miles  of  our  coasts,  have  made  soundings  of  all  our  bays 
and  harbors,  and  carefully  mapped  the  shoals,  breakers,  and  coast  lines  from  our 
northern  boundary  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  have  established  800  tidal  stations  to  obs^^rve  the  fluctuations  of  the 
tides.  We  have  expended  vast  sums  in  order  perfectly  to  know  the  topographv  of 
our  coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers,  that  we  might  make  navigation  more  safe.  Is  it  of  no 
consequence  that  we  explore  the  boundaries  of  that  wonderful  intellectual  empire 
which  incloses  within  its  domain  the  fate  of  succeeding  generations  and  of  this 
Rei)ublic?  The  children  of  to-day  will  be  the  architects  of  our  country's  destiny 
in  1900. 
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*' We  have  entabliBhed  an  AHtronomical  Observatory,  where  the  movements  of  the 
stars  are  watche<l,  latitude  and  lonjntude  calculate*!,  and  chronometers  re]?ulated  for 
the  benefit  of  navigation.  For  this  Observatory  we  pay  one-third  of  a  millioiu  per 
annum.  Is  it  of  no  consequence  that  we  observe  the  movements  of  thoee  intellectual 
lights  which  shall,  in  the  time  to  come,  Ix;  guiding  stars  in  our  national  ilnnament? 

**\Vc  have  estabUsheil  a  Light-House  lioard,  who  are  employing  all  the  aids  of 
science  to  discover  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the  Iveacons  ujrim  our  shores;  they 
arc  placing  Inioys  as  waymarks  to  guide  ships  siifely  into  our  har!x)rs.  Will  you  not 
cretite  a  light-house  boanl  to  set  up  l>oacons  for  the  coming  generati<jn,  not  as  lights  to 
the  eye,  but  to  the  mind  and  heart,  that  shall  le^id  them  nafely  in  the  i>erilous  voyage 
of  life  and  enable  tliem  to  transmit  the  blessings  of  libertv  to  tho-e  who  thall  come 
alU^r  them? 

"  We  have  set  on  foot  a  score  of  exj>edition3  to  i\'j)loro  tlie  mountains  ami  valleys, 
the  lakes  an<l  rivers,  of  this  and  other  countries.  We  have  expende<l  money  without 
stint  to  explore  the  Amazon  and  the  Jonlan,  Chile  and  Jap:\n,  the  gold  shores  of  the 
Colorado,  and  the  copi)er  cliffs  of  Lake  Snix'rior;  to  gather  and  ])ublish  the  great 
facts  of  science  and  to  exhibit  tlie  material  resources  of  physic:d  nuture.  Will  you 
refns4'  the  pitiful  sum  of  ^l;i,(X>*)  to  collect  and  rei'ord  the  intelkvtual  resources  of 
this  country,  the  eh*ments  that  lie  Ixdiind  all  material  wealth  and  make  it  either  a 
curs!>  or  a  blessing? 

"We  have  i)aid  threo-tjuart^rs  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  survey  of  the  route  for 
the  Pacific  Railroa<l,  an<l  have  published  the  results  at  a  great  ci>st  in  l.>  quarto 
volumes,  with  aecomiianying  maps  and  charts.  The  money  for  thes\»  purpr»ses  was 
freely  expcMide<l,  and  now,  when  it  i-?  proix)sed  to  ai)propriate  $1.S,000  to  aid  in 
increasing  the  intelligenc-e  of  those  who  will  use  that  great  continental  highway 
when  it  is  completed,  we  are  reminded  of  our  debts  and  warned  against  increasing 
our  exi)en<litures.  It  is  dilficult  to  treat  such  an  objection  with  the  respect  that 
alwavs  is  due  in  this  hall  of  legislation. 

**\Ve  have  established  a  Patent  Office,  where  are  annually  accumulated  thousands 
of  models  of  new  machinery  invente<l  by  our  jH>oj>le.  Will  you  make  no  exix^ndi- 
ture  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligence  that  shall  stand  bcrhind  that  machinery  and  be 
its  controller?  Will  you  bestow  all  your  favors  ujM)n  the  engine,  and  ignore  the 
engineer?  1  will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  this  House  bv  waiting  to  prov(^  that 
money  paid  foreducati»m  is  the  most  economical  (^f  all  exi.en<liture;  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  reduce  crime  than  to  buihl  jail^;  that  st'hoolhouses  are  less  expensive  than  rel>el- 
lions.  A  tenth  of  our  national  debt  exiH*ndt.Ml  in  j>ubli<'  c^lucation  fifty  years  ago 
w^ould  have  saved  us  thci  blood  and  treasure  of  the  late  war.  A  far  U'sssum  may 
save  our  children  from  a  still  greater  calamity. 

"  We  ex]X'nd  hundreds  of  thousands  annually' to  ])romote  th<^  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country;  to  introduce  the  Inist  methods  iti  husl)andry.  Is  it  not  of  more  con- 
sequence to  do  something  for  the  farmer  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  to-day? 

*'As  man  is  more  prtH'ious  than  soil,  as  the  immortal  sjurit  is  nobler  than  the 
clod  it  animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  bill  more  important  than  any  men^  j>ecuniary 
interest. 

'*The  genius  of  our  (iovernment  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  compulsory  system 
of  education,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Kurojx\  Then*  are  States  in  this 
I'nion,  however,  which  have  ado]>ted  a  compulsory  syst^»m,  and  )>orhai>s  that  is  well. 
It  is  for  each  »State  to  determine.  A  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
told  me  lately  that  it  is  now  the  law  in  that  State  that  every  child  within  its  borders 
shall  attend  school,  and  that  every  vagrant  child  shall  l>e  taken  in  charge  by  the 
authorities  and  sent  to  school.  It  may  be  well  for  other  States  to  pursue  the  same 
course;  but  probably  the  Ceneral  Government  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Whether 
it  has  the  right  of  compulsory  control  or  not,  we  propose  none  in  this  bill. 

**But  we  do  propose  to  use  that  power,  so  effective  in  this  country,  of  letting  in  light 
on  subje<-ts  and  holding  them  up  to  the  verdict  of  publit!  opinion.  If  it  could  be 
]>u}>lished  annually  from  this  Caj>itol,  through  every  school  di>trict  of  the  United 
St-ates,  that  there  are  States  in  the  Union  that  have  no  system  (»f  common  schools,  and 
if  their  records  could  be  i)laced  Ixjside  the  records  t»f  such  Stiites  as  Massacihu.setts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  States  that  have  a  common-s<^hool  system, 
the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  would  rou.'-'e  their  energies  and  compel  them  for 
shame  to  e<lucate  their  children.  It  would  shame  out  of  their  delinquency  all  the 
delinquent  States. 

"Mr.  S}>eaker,  if  I  were  called  upon  to-day  to  point  to  that  in  my  own  State  of 
which  I  am  most  j»roud  I  would  not  point  to  any  of  thefiaming  lines  of  her  military 
recor«l,  to  the  heroic  men  and  the  brilliant  offii'ers  she  gave  to  the  late  contest;  I 
would  not  ])oint  to  anvof  her  leading  men  of  the  past  or  the  i>resent;  but  I  would  point 
to  her  common  schools;  I  would  iH;iut  to  the  honorable  fact  that  in  the  great  struggle 
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of  five  years  through  which  we  have  jast  i>a86ed  she  has  expended  $12,000,000  for  the 
support  of  her  public  schools.  I  do  not  include  in  that  amount  the  sums  expended 
upon  our  hijjher  institutiona  of  learning.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  52  per  cent 
of  the  taxation  of  Ohio  for  the  last  five  years,  aside  from  the  war  tax  and  the  tax  for 
the  payment  of  her  public  debt,  has  been  for  the  support  of  her  schools.     I  would 

r)int  to  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  cities  of  the  State  if 
desired  a  stranger  to  see  the  glory  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  13,000  school- 
houses  and  the  700,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Ohio.  I  would  jwint  to  the  $3,000,006 
she  haa  paid  for  schools  during  the  last  year  alone.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
proper  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  glory  of  States. 

"Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  need  of  this  bill — the  States  are  doing  well  enough 
now.  Do  they  know  through  what  a  struggle  every  State  has  come  up  that  has 
secured  a  good  system  of  common  schools?  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of 
Pennsylvania,     ifotwithstanding  the  early  declaration  of  William  Penn: 

That  which  mako!  aROixl  constitution  mnst  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wL^wlom  and  virtue,  qualities 
that.  bw?anstt  they  descend  not  with  worldly  Inheritances,  must  be  carefully  propai^tetl  by  a  vir- 
tuous education  of  youtii,  for  which  Kpuio  no  cost,  for  by  MUch  parsimony  all  that  is  i>avcd  is  lost; 

notwithstanding  that  wise  master-]>uilder  incorporated  this  sentiment  in  his  "frame- 
work of  government'*  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  council  **to  estab- 
lish and  support  jmblic  st^hools;"  notwithstanding  Benjamin  Franklin,  from  the 
first  hour  he  became  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  inculcated  the  value  of  useful 
knowleilge  to  every  human  being  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  by  his  personal  and 
pe<?uniary  effort  did  establish  schools  and  a  college  for  Philadelphia;  notwithstand- 
mjr  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  legislature  to  foster 
the  e<lucation  of  the  citizens;  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  not  till  1833-34  that  a 
Fy<t(rin  of  common  schools,  8npi)orted  in  part  by  taxation  of  property  of  the  State, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  was  e.stabli«hcd  by  law;  and 
although  the  law  was  passe<l  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  lx>th  branches  of  the 
lejrij^laturc,  so  foreign  was  the  idea  of  i)nblic  schools  to  the  halnts  of  the  people,  so 
odiouH  was  tlie  idea  of  taxation  for  this  purpose,  that  even  the  poor,  who  were  to  \)e 
spcKMally  l^enefited,  were  8<:)  deluded  by  political  demagogues  as  to  clamor  for  its 
repeal. 

*'Many  members  who  voted  for  the  law  lost  their  nomination,  and  others,  although 
nominated,  lost  their  election.  Some  were  weak  enough  to  pledge  themselves  to  a 
repeal  of  the  law;  and  in  the  session  of  1835  there  was  an  almost  certain  prospect  of 
its  reiK-al  luid  the  adoption  in  its  place  of  an  odious  and  limited  provision  for  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  })oor  by  themselves.  In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  debate, 
when  the  hearts  of  the  original  friends  of  the  system  were  failing  from  fear,  there 
rose  on  the  floor  of  the  house  one  of  its  early  champions,  one  who,  though  not  a 
native  of  the  State,  felt  the  disgrace  which  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  inflict  like  a 
knife  in  his  bosom;  one  who,  though  no  kith  or  kin  of  his  would  be  benefited  by 
the  oi>eratious  of  the  system,  and  though  he  should  share  its  burdens,  would  only 
partake  with  every  citizen  in  its  blessings;  one  who  had  voted  for  the  original  law, 
althou^^h  introduced  by  h'u  political  opponents,  and  who  had  defended  and  glorie<l 
in  his  vote  before  an  angry  and  unwilling  constituency;  this  man,  then  in  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  his  public  career,  threw  himself  into  the  conflict,  and  by  his  earnest  and 
brave  eloquence  savinl  the  law,  an<l  gave  a  noble  system  of  common  schools  to 
Pennsvlvania. 

"I  doubt  if,  at  this  hour,  after  thirty  years  crow<led  full  of  successful  labors  at  the 
bar,  Ixjfore  the  people,  and  in  halls  of  lej^islation,  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
member  [Mr.  Stevens],  who  now  represents  a  portion  of  thesimie  State  in  this  House, 
can  recall  any  speech  of  his  life  with  half  the  pleasure  he  does  that,  for  no  ^J^«^^^^. 
with  which  his  name  has  been  coimected  is  so  fraught  with  bless^ings  to  \^^^^^^®^^?\ 
thousands  of  children,  and  to  homes  innumerable.     I   hold  in  my  haiicl  a  copy  o^ 
his  brave  speech,  and  I  ask  the  t'lerk  to  read  tlie  passages  I  have  miirKea: 

I  am  comparjitivelv  a  strani?or  nmonp:  von.  born  In  another,  in  a  db«tftnt  State:   ^'^^  ^-  ♦Yvopc^^to^^ 
flrod  of  mine  di«l.  doV.s.  or  protml)!  v  evor  will  dwell  within  your  borders.    Ihave ii«>/\^    oarlYv  v{Y\^v:\v  1 
cord?^  to  bind  me  to  your  honor  and  vour  interest;  yet.  if  there  is  any  one  V^injf ,  V*:i „^\    eH?:V\e  con- 
ardently  desire  above  all  other:*,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  hor  i^telK^^.   ^^^^vvX,  v^<v^^ 
fesse^lly  does  in  her  phvsical,  resources,  hiffh  above  all  her  confederate  nvali».    Ho^  .       Tri\\\»\»?<^  "^^rl 
,.....,1-1  >»  »w^  t 4■^ Ti.* .J -«..  ...  «....!  1 ._! .^K«  /I  list  nf  tholr  ancosti-»ri*    ^^^  '  „  •J^  i.^t  \v)n« 


^... .w,  ..  .V  a,,,  inr.  Its  you  say,  iiiiii  popiuar  veiiReance  ioin»v*  .-^  -^  .^^-^  »*      »*  *    *  _^-^,*i-*   sxv^^ 

tr  you  wish  tnie  r^opnlarlty,  Is  a  theater  on  which  you  may  a^-^ni^f)^  ^\i^^r  nr\^^\^fxr^^^^V^^'t.Y^^\*^ 

I^t  all.  the^ofon^  who  wmild  sustain  the  chanv^ter  of   tbc    I*^*^^^!^!.'rtho«!    for,   ^^   ^*^^^ 
thi.  law.    Thoso  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of  the  hero  can  acquire  il  ncrv. . 
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state  of  feelinff  in  Pennsylvania.  T  am  vrilling  to  admit  that  bnt  little  less  dangrcrons  to  the  public 
man  is  the  war  club  and  battle-ax  <»f  savtige  ij^noranee  than  to  tlie  lion-hearted  Kichanl  was  the  keen 
sclmitor  of  the  Saracen.  He  who  would  oppoHe  it,  either  throujjh  inability  to  comprehend  the  ad  van- 
taK«?«  <»f  gt?nerai  education  or  fnim  unwillingness  to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow-citizen.«,  even  to 
the  lowest  and  the  i)oorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  wems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero. 

**  He  haa  lived  long  enough  to  see  thLs  law,  which  he  helped  to  found  in  1834,  and 
more  than  any  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving  from  repeal,  in  1835,  expanded 
and  consolidated  into  a  noble  system  of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools 
have  been  built  by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  i>eoi»le,  to  the  amount,  for  school- 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  Many  millions  of  children  have  been  educated 
in  these  schools.  More  than  700,000  attendcnl  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1864-65,  and  their  annual  cost,  provide<l  bv  voluntary  taxation  in  the  year  1864,  was 
nearly  $3,000,000,  giving  employment  to  16,000  teachers. 

*'It  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so  honorably  with  the 
original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of  such  a  system. 

*' But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young;  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  ix)werful  enough  to  establish  and 
maintain  thoroujeh  and  comprehensive  systems  of  e<lucation. 

*'This  suggestion  is  answereil  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  publicists  and  political 
economists.  They  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  **  demand  and  supply'*  does  not 
apply  to  educational  wants.  Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the  princii>le  of 
laissez  faire  as  a  sound  maxim  of  political  philosophy  admit  that  governments  must 
interfere  in  aid  of  education.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  wants  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  be  expressed  in  a  deman<l  for  means  of  education.  We  nmst  ourselves  dis- 
cover and  supply  their  needs,  before  the  time  for  supplying  them  has  forever  passed. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says; 

But  there  are  other  thing.<«  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no  mean"*  n  test; 
things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  8er\ing  the  dally  use8 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  neetl  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those 
things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  human  beings.  The  uncultivated 
can  not  be  pudges  of  cultivation. 

Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better  usually  desire  it  loast,  and,  if  they  desire*!  it, 
would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually  happen  on  the 
voluntary  system  that,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the  mc4ins  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that,  the 


persons  requiring  improvement  having  an  imperjfect  or  altogether  erroncinis  conception  of  what  they 
want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  anything  out  what  is  really 
required.   Now,  any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably  civilized  government  may  t  hiiik,  without  presump- 


tion, that  it  docs,  or  ought  to,  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the  community 
which  it  rules,  and  that  it  snould,  therefore,  be  capable  of  offeriuK  better  education  and  better 
Instruction  to  the  people  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would  spontaneously  selei^t. 

Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  the  government 
should  pnn-idc  for  the  people.  The  case  is  one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  noninterference  principle 
do  not  nccess»irily  or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  may.  I  conceive,  iustifiably 
be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain  primary  clement*  and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  that  aU  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should  acquire  during 
childhood.  If  their  ]>arents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  r>ower  of  obtainlnsr  for  them 
this  instriK.'tion.  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty:  toward  the  chilaren  them- 
selves, and  towani  the  members  of  the  community  generallv,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously 
from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of  educaticm  m  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  allowable  exercise  of  government  to  impose  on  ])arents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary 
In.struction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insure 
that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accessible  to  them,  cither  gratuitously  or  at  a  trifling  expense. 

*'This  is  the  testimony  of  economic  science.  I  trust  the  statesmen  of  this  Congress 
will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  humble  a  theme  for  their  most  serious 
consideration.  It  has  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  especiallv  of  modern  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

**I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  by  <iuotiug  the  authority  of  a 
few  men  who  are  justly  regarde<i  as  teachers  of  the  human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their 
company  I  c^n  not  wander  far  from  the  truth.  I  can  not  greatly  err  while  I  am 
guided  by  their  counsel. 

"In  his  eloquent  essay  entitleil  'Way  to  establish  a  free  commonwealth,'  John 
Milton  said: 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to  mend  our  cornipt 
and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  fH}<»ple  faith,  not  without  virtue,  temiK:rance,  nu»desty,  sobriety, 
economy,  justice;  not  to  admire  wealth  or  honor:  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition;  to  place  every- 
one his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  i^eace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

**  England's  most  venerable  living  state^sman,  Ix)rd  Brougham,  enforced  the  same 
truth  in  these  noble  words: 

Lawgivers  of  England!  I  charjife  yo,  have  a  care!  Be  well  asstired  that  the  contempt  lavished 
upon  the  cabals  of  (/<mstantinople,  wlieu  the  <'ouncil  dis-puted  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  deiider 
of  all  their  texts,  was  thunderuiK  at  the  pate,  will  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud 
shout  (»f  universal  scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you  if  you  stand  still  and 
suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman;  suffer  the  parent  of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrlBf, 
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all  discharity,  all  self-seeking— him  who  covers  over  with  pretext:*  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he 
digs  for  the  souls  on  which  he  preys— to  staik  atxiiit  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates;  stand  still 
and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence,  that  your  action  is 
obstructed  by  religious  cabals— upon  the  far  more  guilty  speculation  that  by  playing  a  party  game 
you  can  turn  the  hatre<l  of  conflicting  professors  to  your  sellish  purposes! 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  Is  another  personage 
abroad,  a  perwm  less  im[>osing— in  the  eye  of  some  insignificant.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and 
I  trui^t  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  again.'jt  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array. 

*'Lord  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoohnaster,  and  contrasted  his  work 
with  that  of  the  military  conqueror  in  these  words; 

The  connueror  stalks  onward  with  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war."  banners  flying, 
shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music  pealing  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  sclioolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation. 
He  meditates  and  prepare.^  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  blends  mankind;  he  slowly  gathers  around 
him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution;  he  quietly,  thoufirh  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble 
path,  laboring  steadily  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance  and 
torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  bo  compared  with  anything  like  a 
march,  but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the 
destroyer  of  his  species  the  scourge  of  the  world  ever  won. 

**The  learned  and  brilliant  Guizot,  who  regarded  his  work  in  the  office  of  minister 
of  public  instruction,  in  the  Government  of  France,  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 
work  of  his  life,  has  left  us  this  valuable  testimony: 

Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and  social  stability.  As  every 
prin<riple  of  our  government  is  founded  (m  justice  and  retison,  todifTuse  education  among  the  people, 
to  develop  their  understanding  and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  secure  its  stability. 

"In  his  farewell  address  Washington  wrote  these  words  of  wise  counsel: 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  Importance,  institutions  for  the  general  difTusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
oi>inion  should  be  enlightened. 

"In  his  inaugural  message,  when  first  taking  the  Presidential  chair,  the  elder  Adams 
said : 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  tlie  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropriations  in  money  for  the 
benefit  of  sch«jols,  academies,  and  colleges,  is  an  equal  honor  to  them  and  to  their  constituents,  a 

groof  of  their  venejnition  for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  li\.sting  good  to  North  and 
outh  America  and  to  the  world.    Great  is  truth— great  is  liberty— great  is  humanity— and  they  must 
and  will  prevail 

"Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language: 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  lawful  citi- 
zen, and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance. 

"I  shall  conclude  this  citation  of  opinions  with  the  stirring  words  of  Edward 
Everett: 

I  know  not  to  what  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of  the  mind  for  improvement  than  to 
a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  truth,  nor  now  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  educa- 
tion than  to  say  it  does  that  for  the  intellect  which  is  done  for  the  body,  when  it  receives  the  care 
and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  health,  and  strength? 

From  this  comparison.  I  think  I  derive  new  views  of  the  importance  ol  education.  It  is  now  a 
8f)lcmn  duty,  a  tender,  sacred  trust. 

What!  feed  a  (child's  body  and  let  his  soul  hunger!  pamper  his  limhs  and  starve  his  faculties! 

Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thou.Mand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their  hiding 
places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the  plains  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  oi 
that  body,  which  will  so<m  be  as  cold  and  senseless  as  their  f>oorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual 
essence  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pine!  What! 
build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  uncltain  the  impriscmed  spirits  of  steam,  to 
weave  a  garment  for  the  lx*dy,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked! 

What!  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours 
of  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  he 
has  intrusted  to  our  care  to  ue  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heaveuly  flame;  permit  it,  1  say,  to  languish 
and  go  out! 

"It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  said,  and  bo  few  things 
done,  by  our  national  statesmen  in  favor  of  education.  If  we  inquire  what  baa  been 
done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  to  support  and  advance  public  e<\uca- 
tion,  we  are  comi)elle<i  to  confess  with  shame  that  every  government  in  ChfiBtendom 
has  given  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  ov»n. 

"The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems  after  lY\e  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.     The  present  sc^hools  of  Hamburg  have  existed  mote  Vtian 
one  thousand  vcars.     The  earliest  school  codes  were  framed  m  the  (lucUy  ol  ^^  ur- 
teinbiirg  in  lofe,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1580.     Under  these  codes  v?ere 
established  sv.stems  of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  s^l^ooi  system  o 
any  State  of  tlie  American  Union.     Their  svstems  embraced  the  gy^^nSi.s^^^"^^^^\Yi© 
university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  laws  expressed  it,  *'to  carry  y^^YTyy 
elements  to  the  degree  of  culture  demanded  for  offices  iu  cburcn  and  e*^*-^' 
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state  of  feclinff  In  Pennsylvanfft,  lam  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  lew?  (laniferous  to  the  public 
man  is  the  war  club  and  Iwiltle-ax  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard  was  the  keen 
8cimiter  of  the  Saracen.  He  who  would  oppose  it,  either  through  inability  to  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages of  general  education  or  from  unwillinguew?  to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow-citizens,  even  to 
the  lowest  and  the  iKwrest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero. 

**  He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  law,  which  he  helped  to  found  in  1834,  and 
more  than  any  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving  from  repeal,  in  1835,  expandefl 
and  cont!olidated  into  a  nohle  system  of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools 
have  been  built  by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  i>eople,  to  the  amount,  for  school- 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  Many  millions  of  children  have  been  eilucated 
in  these  schools.  More  than  700,000  attended  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1864-65,  and  their  annual  cost,  provided  by  voluntary  taxation  in  the  year  1864,  was 
nearly  $3,000,000,  giving  employment  to  16,000  teachers. 

*'lt  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so  honorably  with  the 
original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of  such  a  system. 

*' But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young;  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  iwwerful  enough  to  establish  and 
maintain  thorouj^h  and  comprehensive  systems  of  education. 

**This  suggestion  is  answered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  jmblicists  and  political 
economists.  They  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  **  demand  an<l  supply"  does  not 
apply  to  educational  wants.  Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire  as  a  sound  maxim  of  political  philosophy  admit  that  governments  must 
interfere  in  aid  of  education.  We  nmst  not  wait  for  the  wants  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  be  expressed  in  a  demand  for  means  of  education.  We  nmst  ourselves  dis- 
cover and  supply  their  needs,  before  the  time  for  sui)plying  them  has  forever  passed. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says: 

But  there  are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no  means  a  test; 
things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  ser\ing  the  dally  uses 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those 
things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  hiunan  beings.  The  uncultivated 
can  not  be  judges  of  cultivation. 

Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better  usually  desire  It  least,  and,  if  they  desired  It, 
would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  It  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually  happen  on  the 
voluntary  system  that,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that,  the 
persona  requiring  improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what  they 
want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  anything  out  what  is  really 
required.  Now,  any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably  civilized  government  may  think,  without  presump- 
tion, that  it  does,  or  ought  to,  po8se.*«  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the  community 
which  it  rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  offering  better  education  and  better 
instruction  to  the  people  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would  siK)ntaueously  8ele(!t. 

Education,  therefore,  Is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  the  government 
should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is  one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  noninterference  principle 
do  not  necessarily  or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  may.  I  conceive,  Justifiably 
be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  that  aU  human  beings  born  Into  the  community  should  acquire  during 
childhood.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them 
this  instructi(m,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty:  toward  the  children  them- 
selves, and  toward  the  members  of  the  community  generallv,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously 
from  the  consequences  of  Ignorance  and  want  of  educati(m  \n  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  allowable  exercise  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insure 
that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accessible  to  them,  cither  gratuitously  or  at  a  trifling  expense. 

**This  is  the  testimony  of  economic  science.  I  trust  the  statesmen  of  this  CJongreas 
will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  humble  a  theme  for  their  most  serious 
consideration.  It  has  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  and 
m(Mlern  times,  especially  of  modem  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

'*I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  by  quoting  the  authority  of  a 
few  men  who  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the  human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their 
company  1  can  not  wander  far  from  the  truth.  I  wm  not  greatly  err  while  I  am 
guide<l  by  their  counsel. 

**In  his  eloquent  essay  entitled  'Way  to  establish  a  free  commonwealth,*  John 
Milton  said: 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt 
and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety, 
economy,  justice:  not  to  admire  wealth  or  honor:  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition;  to  place  every- 
one his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  iwace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

''England's  most  venerable  living  statesman,  Ivord  Brougham,  enforced  the  same 
truth  in  these  noble  words: 

Lawgivers  of  England!  I  charge  yc,  have  a  care!  Be  well  assun;d  that  the  contempt  lavished 
umm  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  when  the  council  disputed  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider 
of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering  at  the  pate,  will  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud 
shout  of  universal  scorn  which  all  mnnkind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you  if  you  stand  still  and 
Buffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman;  suffer  the  parent  of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy, 
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all  discharity,  all  self-seeking— him  who  covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he 
digs  for  the  souls  on  which  he  preys— to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  ita  inmates;  stand  still 
and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence,  that  your  action  is 
obstructed  by  religious  cabals— upon  the  far  more  guilty  speculation  that  by  playing  a  party  game 
you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your  seliish  purposes! 

I^t  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage 
abroad,  a  person  less  im;>osing— in  the  eye  of  some  insignificant.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and 
I  irusst  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array. 

"Ix)rd  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted  his  work 
with  that  of  the  military  con<iiierer  in  these  words: 

The  conqueror  stalks  onward  with  the  "pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,"  banners  flying, 
shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thtmdering,  and  martial  music  pealing  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  sciioolnuuster  in  his  peaceful  vocation. 
He  meditates  and  prepare.-*  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bles:^  mankind;  he  slowly  gathers  around 
him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  In  his  humble 
path,  laboring  steadily  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance  and 
torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  pn)gress  not  to  bo  compared  with  anything  like  a 
march,  but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  thian  the 
destroyer  of  his  species  the  scourge  of  the  world  ever  won. 

**The  learned  and  brilliant  Guizot,  who  regardetl  his  work  in  the  office  of  minister 
of  public  instruction,  in  the  Government  of  France,  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 
work  of  his  life,  has  left  us  this  valuable  testimony: 

Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and  social  stability.  As  every 
principle  of  our  government  is  founded  on  justi(re  and  reason,  todiflfiute  education  among  the  people, 
to  develop  their  understanding  and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  secure  its  stability. 

*'In  his  farewell  address  Washington  wrote  these  words  of  wise  counsel: 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primarj'  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  stru(!turo  of  a  government  gives  force  to  i>ublic  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

**  In  his  inaugural  message,  when  first  taking  the  Presidential  chair,  the  elder  Adams 
said: 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropriations  in  money  for  the 
benefit  of  schcwls.  academies,  and  colleges,  is  an  equal  honor  to  them  and  to  their  constituents,  a 
pnM)f  of  their  veneration  for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and 
South  America  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth— great  is  liberty— great  is  humanity — and  they  must 
and  will  prevail 

"Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language: 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  lawful  citi- 
zen, and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuL«ance. 

"I  shall  conclude  this  citation  of  opinions  with  the  stirring  words  of  Edward 
Everett: 

I  know  not  to  what  we  can  l)etter  liken  the  strong  appetence  of  the  mind  for  improvement  than  to 
a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  truth,  nor  now  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  educa- 
tion than  to  say  it  does  that  for  the  intellect  which  is  done  for  the  body,  when  it  receives  the  care 
and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  health,  and  strength? 

From  this  comparison,  1  think  I  derive  new  views  of  the  Importance  ol  education.  It  is  now  a 
solemn  duty,  a  tender,  sjicred  trust. 

What!  feed  a  child's  body  and  let  his  soul  hunger!  pamper  his  limbs  and  .•starve  his  faculties! 

Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  jpursue  the  fish  to  their  hiding 
places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the  plains  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  oi 
that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as  cold  and  .senseless  as  their  p<K)rest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual 
essence  within  you.  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pinel  What! 
build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to 
weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked! 

What!  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours 
of  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  he 
has  intrusted  to  our  care  to  be  fauued  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame;  permit  it,  I  j^ay,  to  languish 
and  go  out! 

"It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  said,  and  so  few  things 
done,  by  our  national  statesmen  in  favor  of  education.  If  we  inquire  what  has  been 
done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  to  support  and  advance  public  educa- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  confess  with  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom 
has  given  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

"The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems  after  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  The  present  st^hools  of  Hamburg  have  existed  more  than 
one  thoasand  years.  The  earliest  school  codes  were  framed  in  the  duchy  of  Wiir- 
temburg  in  1565,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  1580.  Under  these  coiles  were 
established  systems  of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system  of 
any  State  of  the  American  Union.  Their  systems  embraceil  the  gymnasium  and  the 
university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  laws  expressed  it,  "to  carry  youth  from  the 
elements  to  the  degree  of  culture  demanded  for  offices  in  church  and  state." 
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state  of  feeling  In  Pennsylvania,  I  nm  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  lew  dan^rerons  to  the  public 
man  is  the  war  elub  and  battle-ax  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lir>n-hearte<i  Riehard  was  the  keen 
sciniiter  of  the  Saraecn.  He  who  would  oj)pK)se  it,  either  through  inability  to  comprehend  the  advan- 
tages of  general  education  or  from  unwillingness  to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow-citizens,  even  to 
the  lowest  and  the  i^oorest.  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero. 

"  He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  law,  which  he  helped  to  found  in  1834,  and 
more  than  any  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving  from  reiK»al,  in  1835,  expanded 
and  coriiiolidated  into  a  noble  system  of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools 
have  btH^n  built  by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  peoj^le,  to  the  amount,  for  school- 
hou8C»s  alone,  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  Many  millions  of  children  have  been  educated 
in  these  schools.  More  than  700,000  attended  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1864-65,  and  their  annual  cost,  provided  by  voluntary  taxation  in  the  year  1864,  was 
nearly  $3,000,000,  giving  employment  to  16,000  teachers. 

**  It  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connei^ted  his  name  so  honorably  with  the 
original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of  such  a  system. 

*' But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young;  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  fM)werful  enough  to  establish  and 
njaintain  thorough  and  comprehensive  systems  of  education. 

*'This  suggestion  is  answered  by  the  imanimoiis  voice  of  publicists  and  political 
economists.  They  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  "demand  and  supply"  does  not 
apply  to  educational  wants.  Even  the  most  extreme  advocates  of  the  principle  of 
laissez  faire  as  a  sound  maxim  of  i)oliticiil  philosophy  admit  that  governments  must 
interfere  in  aid  of  education.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  wants  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  be  expressed  in  a  demand  for  means  of  education.  We  must  ourselves  dis- 
cover and  supply  their  needs,  before  the  time  for  supplying  them  has  forever  passed. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says: 

But  there  are  other  things  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the  market  is  by  no  means  a  test; 
thinga  of  which  the  utility  docs  not  consist  in  ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  ser%'ing  the  dally  uses 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  Is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  those 
thingH  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  human  beings.  The  uncultivated 
can  not  be  iudges  of  cultivation. 

Those  who  niopt  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better  usually  desire  it  least,  and,  if  they  desiretl  it, 
would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights.  It  will  continually  happen  on  the 
voluntary  system  that,  the  end  not  being  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that,  the 
persons  requiring  improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of  what  they 
want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  anything  out  what  is  really 
required.  Now,  any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably  civilized  government  may  think,  without  presump- 
tion, that  it  d<x»,  or  ought  to,  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the  community 
which  it  rules,  and  that  it  snould,  therefore,  be  capable  of  offering  better  education  and  better 
instruction  to  the  people  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would  s^wntaueously  select. 

Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  the  government 
should  provide  for  the  people.  The  ca.se  is  one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  noninterference  principle 
do  not  necessarily  or  universally  extend. 

With  regard  to  elementary  eaucation,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  may,  I  conceive,  lustiflably 
be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  desirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  the  community  should  acquire  during 
childhotMi.  If  their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for  them 
thisinstniction.  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty:  toward  the  chilaren  them- 
selves, and  towanl  the  members  of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously 
from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of  education  in  their  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  allowable  exercise  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insure 
that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accessible  to  them,  cither  gratuitously  or  at  a  trifling  expense. 

''This  is  the  testimony  of  economic  science.  I  trust  the  statesmen  of  this  Congress 
will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  humble  a  theme  for  their  most  serious 
consideration.  It  has  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  lx\«*t  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  especially  of  modern  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

"I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  by  quoting  the  authority  of  a 
few  men  who  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the  human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their 
company  I  can  not  wander  far  from  the  truth.  I  can  not  greatly  err  while  I  am 
guided  by  their  counsel. 

"In  his  eloquent  essay  entitle^l  'Way  to  establi.sh  a  free  commonwealth,'  John 
Milton  said: 

To  make  the  people  fittest  to  cho<xso,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt 
and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  p<K>ple  faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety, 
economy,  justice;  n<»t  to  admire  wealth  or  honor:  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition;  to  place  every- 
one his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  i)eace,  liberty,  and  wifety. 

"England's  most  venerable  living  statesman.  Lord  Brougham,  enforced  the  same 
truth  in  these  noble  words: 

Lawgivers  of  England!  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care!  Be  well  assured  that  the  contempt  lavished 
upm  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  when  the  council  ^li^putell  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider 
of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering  at  the  gate,  will  bo  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud 
shout  of  universal  scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  again.st  you  if  you  stand  still  and 
suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman;  suffer  the  parent  of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrlBf, 
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all  disoharity,  all  self-seeking— him  who  covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he 
digs  for  the  souls  on  which  he  preys— to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waate  ita  inmates;  ntaud  still 
and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence,  that  your  action  is 
obstructed  by  religious  cabals— upon  the  far  more  guilty  speculation  that  by  playing  a  party  game 
you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your  selfish  purposes! 

Lot  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  tiiis  age.  There  is  another  personage 
abroad,  a  person  k»ss  imposing— in  the  eye  of  some  insignilicant.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and 
I  tnint  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array. 

"Lord  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted  his  work 
with  that  of  the  military  conquerer  in  these  words: 

The  conqueror  stalks  onward  with  the  "pride,  xx)mp,  and  circumstance  of  war."  banners  flying, 
shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music  pealing  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the 
wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the  slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation. 
He  meditates  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  ble.-y  mankind;  he  slowly  gathers  around 
him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution;  he  quietly,  though  firmly,  advances  in  his  humble 
path,  laboring  steadily  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance  and 
torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of  vice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  Ix?  compared  with  anything  like  a 
march,  but  it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the 
dchtroyer  of  his  species  the  scourge  of  the  world  ever  won. 

**The  learned  and  brilliant  Guizot,  who  regarded  his  work  in  the  office  of  minister 
of  i)ublic  instruction,  in  the  Government  of  France,  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 
work  of  his  life,  has  left  us  this  valuable  testimony: 

Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and  social  stability.  As  every 
principle  of  our  government  is  founded  on  justice  and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people, 
to  develop  their  understanding  and  enlighten  their  mimls,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  secure  its  stability. 

**In  his  farewell  address  Washington  wrote  these  words  of  \\ii>e  counsel: 

I*romote,  as  an  object  of  primary  Importance,  institutions  for  the  general  ditTusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proporticm  us  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

**  In  his  inaugural  mes.sage,  when  first  taking  tlie  Pre^sidential  chair,  the  elder  Adams 
said: 

The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  ranking  liberal  appropriations  in  money  for  the 
benefltof  schocjls.  academies,  and  colleges,  is  an  equal  honor  to  them  and  to  their  constituent**,  a 
pr<M)f  of  their  venejatiou  for  letters  ami  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and 
South  America  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth— great  is  liberty— great  is  humanity — and  they  must 
and  will  prevail 

"Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language: 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated  defrauds  the  community  of  a  lawful  citi- 
zen, and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuLnance. 

"I  shall  conclude  this  citation  of  opinions  with  the  stirring  words  of  Edward 
Everett: 

I  know  not  to  what  we  can  Ijetter  liken  the  strong  appetence  of  the  mind  for  improvement  than  to 
a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  truth,  nor  now  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  educa- 
tion than  to  say  it  does  that  for  the  intellect  which  is  done  for  the  body,  when  it  receives  the  care 
and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  health,  and  strength? 

From  this  comparison,  I  think  I  derive  new  views  of  the  importance  ol  education.  It  is  now  a 
solemn  duty,  a  tender,  sacred  trust. 

What!  feed  a  child's  body  and  let  his  soul  hunger!  pamper  his  limbs  and  .starve  his  faculties! 

Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their  hiding 
places  in  the  sea,  and  spreod  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the  plains  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as  col<l  and  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual 
essence  within  you.  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pine!  What! 
build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  unchain  the  impristmed  spirits  of  steam,  to 
weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  nake<l! 

What!  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  ihe  monsters  of  the  deep, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellings  and  work.«ihops.  and  prolonging  the  hours 
of  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth.  and  permit  that  vital  .»*park,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  ho 
has  intrusted  to  our  care  to  be  funned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame;  permit  it,  1  wiy,  to  languish 
and  go  out! 

*'lt  is  remarka])le  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  said,  and  so  few  things 
dune,  by  our  national  statesmen  in  favor  of  education.  If  we  inquire  what  has  been 
done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries  to  support  and  advance  public  educa- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  ccmfess  with  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom 
has  given  a  more  intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

**The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems  after  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  The  present  schools  of  Hamburg  have  existed  more  than 
one  thousand  years.  The  earliest  school  codes  were  framed  in  the  duchy  of  VViir- 
teinburg  in  1505,  and  in  the  electorate  of  8axony  in  1580.  Under  these  codes  were 
e.vtablished  systems  of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system  of 
any  kState  of  the  American  Union.  Their  systems  embraced  the  gymnasium  and  the 
university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  laws  expressed  it,  *'to  carry  youth  from  the 
elements  "to  the  degree  of  culture  demanded  for  offices  in  church  and  state." 
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*  *  Tho  odiicational  institiitiona  of  Pnils^jia  are  too  well  known  to  neefl  a  comment.  It 
i.^  a  sntricient  index  of  their  aim  and  high  character  that  a  late  Prussian  school  officer 
said  of  hiij  ottieial  dutii^s: 

I  |»roinisoil  Gtxl  that  I  wniiUl  l<yjk  uixiii  every  PriL«sian  pcjusant  child  as  a  behijir  who  could  com- 
plHin  of  ma  lK'f«)re  Utnl  if  I  did  not  provide  for  hiiu  the  beiil  educ^iitiou  hs  a  man  and  a  Ohtii»tian 

wh'tli  it  wn**  jios-iiblc  for  me  U)  i>rovldo. 

"France  did  not  think  herself  dishonored  by  learning  from  a  nation  which  she 
had  lately  coiKiuered;  for  when,  in  ISi^l,  &«ho  began  to  i>rovi<lo  more  fully  for  the 
e<luiation  of  her  people,  she  siint  the  jdiilo^sopher  Cousin  t<:)  Holland  and  Pnissia  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  schools  of  those  SUites.  Guizot  was  mode  miniaior 
of  p  iMie  instructicm,  and  held  the  olhce  from  IS^VI  to  1837.  In  1833  the  report  of 
(>)U.  ill  w:w  publishe<l,  an<l  the  e«lucational  system  of  France  was  i»stabli8ho(l  on  the 
Pru  siiui  model. 

*'  No  portion  of  his  brilliant  career  reflects  njore  honor  upon  Guizot  than  his  five 
yoa;  s'  work  for  tho  si^hools  of  Fnuice.  The  fruits  of  his  lalM)rs  were  not  U>gt  in  the 
rev.»luti«>ns  that  followed.  The  present  Emperor  is  jiiving  his  best  efforts  to  the  por- 
f^ftii/?!  and  maintenance  of  whools,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  profession  of  tho 
teacher  more  honorable  and  df^sinible  than  it  has  been  hitherto). 

"Through  tho  courtesy  of  the  Secn»tary  of  State,  I  have  obtainoil  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Fnuico,  which  exhibits  the  i>reseut 
statL;  of  eilucation  in  that  Emt>ire. 

*'At  the  last  enumeration  there  were  in  France,  in  the  colleges  and  lyceunis,  65,832 
pupils,  in  the  secondary  s  chools  200,(X)i),  au<l  in  the  i)rimarv  or  common  schools 
4,7l»0,2;;4. 

''JicsicU's  the  large  amount  rais^nl  hy  local  taxation,  the  I mj»e rial  Government 
a]>propriated  during  the  year  1805  2, :>li), (>.■>!  fnmrs  for  the  support  of  primary 
.sch'.ols. 

"Teaching  is  one  of  the  regular  piofe.-sions  in  France,  and  the  Government  offers 
]^rix'^s  and  bestows  honors  upon  tin*  sucres.«?ful  instructor  of  children.  During  the 
ye:  r  1SG5  1,154  prizes  were  distributc<l  to  teachers  in  jmmary  schools. 

*'An  order  of  honor  and  a  medal  worth  250  francs  is  awarded  to  tho  best  ti^acher 
in  «uch  conmiune. 

* 'A  Iter  a  long  and  faithful  service  in  his  profession  the  teacher  is  retired  on  half 
i)ay,  and  if  broken  down  in  health  is  j>ensiontd  for  life.  In  1K65  there  wore  4,245 
tea"h.»rs  on  the  j»onsiou  list  of  France.  The  minister  says  in  Ids  report:  *The  states- 
men of  France  have  (leterndne<l  to  show  thiit  the  country  knows  how  to  honor  those 
wh) .  erve  her  even  in  obscurity.' 

'Since  lvS(»2  10,243  libraries  for  the  use  of  common  schools  have  been  established, 
and  they  now  contain  1,117,352  volumes,  more  than  a  third  of  which  have  iKien 
fuini-!he<l  by  the  ImjX'rial  (iovernment.  Half  a  million  text-lK)oks  are  funushtd  for 
the  u<e  of  children  who  are  too  i>oor  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  ix>licy  of  France  to 
afford  the  means  t)f  education  to  every  child  in  the  Empire. 

**  When  we  <'onipare  the  conduct  of  other  governments  with  our  own  we  can  not 
accuse  ourstdves  so  nuich  of  illilK^ralitv  as  of  reckless  folly  in  the  application  of  our 
liberality  to  tlie  supix»rt  of  schor»ls.  S'o  government  has  exj^endetl  so  much  to  so 
little  i>uriM»se.  To  fourteen  States  alone  we  have  given,  for  the  support  of  schools, 
83,0<K.)  s'piare  miles  of  lan<l,  or  an  amount  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  two  such 
States  as  Ohio.  Dut  how  has  this  bountiful  ai)i)ropriation  been  "applied?  This  chap- 
ter in  our  history  has  never  Ix^en  written.  No  member  of  this  House  or  the  Senate, 
no  executive  oflicer  of  tho  (iovernment,  now  knows,  and  no  man  ever  di<l  know, 
what  dis^)sition  has  been  made  of  this  immense  bounty.  This  bill  requires  tho 
Comnnssioner  of  fxlucation  to  report  to  Congress  what  lands  have  Ix'en  given  to 
schools,  and  how  tho  pro<'etMls  have  bet^i  applie<i.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  iollow 
the  exami»l.>  of  our  fatliers  in  giving,  let  us,  at  lea.<ft,  perpetuate  the  record  of  their 
lil>tMality,  and  preserve  its  iKMielia^nt  rc-^ulls. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  impr»rfectly  exhibiteil  the  magnitude  of 
tlu*  interests  mvolvetl  in  tlie  education  of  American  youth;  the  jKJCuliar  condition  of 
affairs  which  ilemands  at  this  time  an  increase  of  our  educational  forces;  the  failure 
of  a  majority  of  the  States  to  estiiblish  school  systems;  the  long  struggles  through 
which  others  have  passe<l  in  achieving  suc<vss,  and  the  humiliating  contrast  lH*tweeii 
the  action  of  our  (tovcriiuKnt  and  thosi*  of  other  nations  in  reft^rence  to  education; 
but  I  can  not  ch»st)  without  referring  to  the  Ix^aring  of  this  measure  upon  the  iK'culiar 
work  of  this  Congress. 

**  When  the  historv  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  is  written  it  will  Ik?  rrcordetl  that 
two  Kr<»at  puri>o:es  inspired  it  and  made  their  iinprt^ss  up<:m  all  its  efforts,  viz,  to 
build  up  free  States  on  the  ruins  of  slavery,  and  to  extend  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
Tniled  States  the  rights  and  i)rivileges  of  citizenflhip. 
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"Before  the  divine  Architect  builded  order  out  of  chao3  ho  said  *Let  there  be 
light.'  Shall  we  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  building  up  free  States  without  expell- 
ing the  darkness  in  which  slavery  shrouded  them?  Shall  we  enlai^ge  the  boundaries 
of  citizenship  and  make  no  provision  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen? 

**  I  share  most  fully  in  the  aspirations  of  this  Congress,  and  give  my  most  cordial 
support  to  its  policy;' but  I  believe  its  work  will  prove  a  disastrous  failure  unless  it 
makes  the  schoolmaster  its  ally,  and  aids  him  in  preparing  the  children  of  the  United 
States  to  perfect  the  work  now  beprun. 

**  The  stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protecte^l  by  public  law,  because  it 
destroys  those  insects  which  would  undermine  tlie  dikes  and  let  the  sea  again  over- 
whelm the  rich  fields  of  the  Netherlands.  Shall  this  Government  do  nothing  to  foster 
and  strengthen  those  educational  agencies  whicti  alone  can  shield  the  coming  gener- 
ation from  iprnorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  im  j)re,j:nable  bulwark  of  li1)erty  and  law? 

"I  know  that  this  measure  presents  few  attractions  to  those  whose  chief  work  is  to 
watch  the  political  moven)ents  which  relate  only  to.  nominating  conventions  and 
elections.  The  mere  politician  will  see  in  it  nothing  valuable,  for  the  millions  of 
children  to  be  benefited  by  it  can  give  him  no  votes.  But  J  appeal  to  those  who 
care  more  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  this  nation  than  for  any  mere  t€m}X)rary 
advantage  to  aid  in  giving  to  education  the  public  recognition  and  active  supiK>rt  of 
the  Federal  Government*' 

The  final  action  of  the  House  on  the  bill  was  not  reached  till  June  19,  when,  the 
fiuestion  l>eing  taken  by  veas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas  to  44 
iiayja,  with  the  following  title  and  provisions: 

AN  A(T  To  ostiiblish  a  department  of  (xlucation. 

Be  it  cnartt'd  by  the  S*imte  and  House  nf  Reprr^enlativrn  of  the  VnVed  Stnira  of  Amrricain  Cnnr/rcsa 
asst'iuhlcd.  That  there  shall  be  est^iblisluHl,  at  the  city  of  Washin|,'ton.  a  department  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  Collecting  snch  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  inid  pro'rrj.'ss  of  educa- 
tion in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respectiuR:  the  organization 
and  management  of  scho<jls  and  sch(X>l  systems,  an«l  methods  of  teaehinc:,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  Statirs  in  the  establishment  "and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.  • 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  fnrtht  r  enacted,  That  there  ^lall  be  appointed  by  the  Prcsijdent.  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  commissioner  of  education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  department  herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  department,  who 
Fhall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one  clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  Jiui)ared 
dollars  per  annum,  which  said  clerks  shall  bcbubject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the 
commissi(mer  of  education. 

Se(\  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  Ijo  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  education  to  pre- 
sent annually  to  Congress  a  report  embcKlying  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together 
with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpotJe 
for  which  this  department  is  established.  In  the  first  r(?port  made  by  the  commissioner  of  education 
under  this  act  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to 
promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  tnists  nave  been  managed,  the  amount  of 
funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  furthfr  ametrd.  That  the  commissioner  or  public  buildings  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the  department  herein  established. 

The  bill,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
who  njcomniended  its  passage  without  amendment;  and,  after  a  debate  on  February 
26,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  bureau  for  department,  was  pa3se<i  without 
division  on  March  1,  and  signed  by  the  President  March  2.  On  Mjarch  11  Henry 
Barnard  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson,  on  March  16  was  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  on  March  17  entered  on  the  duties  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Appendix  II. 

[Dr.  Barnard's  plan  of  a  centnil  agency  for  the  Tnited  States  to  advance  education  (Vt)l.  XXI.)] 

The  following  plan  for  "the  increa.^e  and  diffusion  of  knowle<lge,"  of  education, 
and  especially  of  popular  education,  and  plans  for  its  improvement  throtigU  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  As.socialinn  for  the  Advancemeut  ol  Edu- 
cation, Avas  submitte<l  to  the  association  by  Hon.  Henry  Parnard: 

The  institution  (or  association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  (-r  agent,  with  a  salary,  an«\  to  IuYn\&\\  ^^^'J^-'FJ^ 
for  nn  otticer  and  depository  of  educational  docimieuts  and  apparatus,  aucl  boyoi^i  uwh  ivov  \o  \>v- 
liable  UiT  auv  exi»ense. 

Again  by  the  MH;retary  or  agent:  .,  ,^,x  \\xc.  «v\A«ic\.ol 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  tho '•  increase  auii  diffusion  of  knowle<ip:o      ^^.<\vvovvvV>\\   v.w^ 
cdncation,  and  especially  of    the  condition  and    means  of   improving    1>*:»P>^^»»*-V     ^ 
particularly  '  vVce^  v\nv\\\^^^'^'^  ^*^^ 

'L  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  »ii*<t   in*  g^xiv  v>w<i.%'^*''^^ *^^ 
use  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  tlie  theory  and  practice  of  eiluoation  iix 
country. 
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3.  To  ftttond,  so  far  ps  may  be  consistent  with  other  re<jui»!itions  on  his  time,  and  without  charge 
to  the  funds  of  the  insiitution  (or  a<>»>eiation ).  educational  eonveution.s  of  a  national  and  State  chu- 
actor,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information. 

4.  To  tKlit  ft  publication  to  bo  ontitlod  the  "American  Journal  and  Liorary  of  Education,"  on  the 
plan  sot  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A). 

5.  To  collect: 

(a)  riana  and  models  of  w'hoolhouses  and  furniture. 

(b)  yi)ecimons  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  <»f  education. 

Ic)  IMucational  reports  and  documents  from  other  .State?  iind  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  bolweon  literary  institutions  In  this  and  other 
countries. 

To  nuike  arrangements,  and  cfTect.  if  practicable,  at  lea«t  one  meeting  or  conference  of  the  friends 
of  educalionnl  improvement  in  Washington  (or  elsewhere)  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
each  State  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  iu  every  country. 

A. 

Plan  ofpuhIir<iiiun.—X  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  undor  the  general  title  of  the  "American  Joumal 
of  I'Mucation." 

I.  A  Journal  of  Fklucation,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers,  embracing  articles  on 
Bvstems,  institutions,  and  metho<lsof  education,  and  the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  educa- 
tion, an<l  to  make  an  octavo  volume  annually  of  at  least  6u0  pages. 

II.  A  Library  of  Education,  to  consist  of  a  scries  of  independent  treatises  on  the  following  (among 
other)  subjiKJts.  to  Ix*  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be  forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers;  the 
Bevoral  parts  or  treatises  to  make  an  oetavo  vt»lume  of  at  least  (JOO  pages  per  year: 

1.  A  catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instruction,  and  di.««cipline  of  schools 
of  every  grade,  and  <m  the  principles  of  education  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  history  of  education,  ancient  and  modern. 

3.  An  account  of  elementary  iustructioYi  in  Europe,  based  on  the  reports  of  Bache.  Stowe,  Mann, 
and  others. 

4.  Ntitional  cMlucation  in  the  Unitcnl  Slates,  or  c(mtributions  to  the  history  and  improvement  of 
common  or  public  schools  and  other  in^titutious,  means,  and  agencies  of  popular  education  in  the 
several  HtJites. 

5.  Hchool  architetiture.  or  the  principles  of  constniction,  ventilation,  warming,  acoustics,  seating, 
etc.,  applied  to  schoolrooms,  lecture  halls,  and  class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  s(;h(M)l8  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  and 
Improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  of  public  education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an  account  of  the  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  Sy^te^l  of  popular  education  for  sparsely  populated  di.-jtricts,  with  an  account  of  the  schools  in 
Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other  countries. 

9.  Schools  of  agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural  improvement. 

10.  Schools  of  science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  etc. 

11.  Schools  of  trade,  navigation,  c(»mmerce.  etc. 

12.  Female  education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  .seminaries  for  females  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

13.'  Institutions  for  orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle,  or  neglected  chiMren,  before  they  have  been 
convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  schools  or  in.«>t{tution8  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  refuge  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  education,  including  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade,  navigation,  etc. 

18.  Colleges  and  universities. 

19.  Schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 

20.  MilitJiry  and  naval  schtwls. 

21.  Suppleipentary  e<lucation.  Including  adult  schools,  evening  schools,  iourses  of  popular  lec- 
tures, debating  cla.sses.  mechaiiH!  institutes,  etc. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  armngement,  cataloguing,  drawing,  and  preservation  of 
books,  esi>ecially  In  libraries  desi«:ne<l  for  iK^jmlar  use. 

23.  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and  idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  encouragement  of  science,  the  arts,  and  eilucation. 

25.  I'ublic  museums  and  galleries. 

26.  Public  gardens  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  tracts  or  a  series  of  short  es.says  on  topics  of  immediate  practical  importance  to 
teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and  teachors. 

29.  Educational  benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  educational  and 
scientific  Institutions. 

30.  Si'lf-education,  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difticultics. 

81.  Home  education,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  family  training  of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  nomenclature  and  index,  or  an  explanation  of  words  and  ttrms  used  in  describing 
the  systems  and  insiitutioUH  of  e<lucation  in  differeut  countries,  witii  reference  to  the  books  where 
the  subjects  are  discussed  and  treated  of. 

The  series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  cncyclcpetlia  of  education. 

Appendix  I. 
[Dr.  Barnard's  plan  in  18C2  for  a  new  series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  (Vol.  XXI).] 

With  the  numl)er  for  March,  1862,  wc  shall  commence  a  new  series  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  and,  with  a  moderate  encouraprement  from  the  thoughtful  and 
active  friends  of  e<lucationul  imi>rovement,  we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  issues 
until  they  have  reached  at  lea«t  6  volumes.  We  shall  make  no  chanjre  in  the  ^neral 
plan  of  this  periodical.    It  will  be  devoted,  as  from  the  start,  exclusively  to  the 
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history,  biography,  science,  art,  systems,  institutions,  and  statistics  of  education  in 
different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  own. 
We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects, 
or  of  a  single  line  or  word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in 
any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  education.  We  leave  the  work  of  con- 
troversy to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall  labor  diligently 
on  the  following  points: 

I.  The  history  of  pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  human  culture,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  race,  climate,  religion, 
and  government  as  drawn  from  si>ecial  treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  differ- 
ent languages,  or  as  emlx>died  in  the  manners,  literature,  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races,  and  govern- 
ments, w^e  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologic;d  order,  but  in  pai^ers 
prepared  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or  those  of  our  colaborers  may  suggest, 
to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language, 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
educators,  for  the  systematic  training  of  children  and  j^outh: 

1.  In  the  eastern  nations  before  the  birth  of  Christ — m  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine — by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha,  by  Zoroaster  and  the 
Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the  Rabbi, 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  under  the  institutions  of 
Pythagoras,  Lycurjjus,  and  Solon;  by  poets  and  philosoi)hers  and  teachers,  by  Homer, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch. 

3.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age  of  Rome,  by  the  didac- 
tics of  Cato,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinies,  Quintifian,  and  Lucian. 

4.  Among  modern  nations,  as  reached  by  the  tea(;hing8  of  Christianity,  in  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organization,  and  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  through  (a)  the  peculiar  organization  and 
distinctive  teaching  of  the  early  Christians;  (6)  the  first  popular  school  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  Chrysostom  and  Basil;  (c)  the  catechist  schools  of  Clement  and 
Origen;  (d)  the  seminaries  and  cloister  schools  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and 
Austin;  (e)  the  monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic,  and  Francis;  (/)  the 
court  schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred;  (^7)  the  modifications 
wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of  the  Moors;  (h)  the  rise 
and  expansion  of  universities;  (i)  the  demand  of  chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and 
woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy,  and  of  incorT)orated  cities  for  schools  inde- 
pendent of  ecclesiastical  authorities;  Q)  the  revival  ot  the  languages  and  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome;  (k)  the  long  protracted  struggle  between  humanism  and 
realism,  or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of  gen- 
eral culture  and  the  onlv  preparation  for  professions  in  which  language  was  the  great 
instrument  of  study  ancl  influence,  and,  on  the  other,  the  claims  of  science,  and  of 
tlie  realities  surrounding  everyone,  and  with  which  everyone  has  to  do  every 
day  in  the  affairs  of  peace  or  war;  (/)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  grand  idea  of  universal  education — of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and 
of  every  faculty  of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabili- 
ties of  each. 

While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number  contributions  to  the  history  of  pedagogy 
and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hojre  in  this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

II.  Systems  of  national  education,  and  especially  an  account  of  public  schools  and 
other  means  of  popular  education  in  each  of  the  L  iiited  States,  and  of  all  other  gov- 
ernments on  the  American  continent. 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  normal  schools  and  other  special  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

IV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  polytechnic  schools  and  other 
institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for  other  pursuits  than  those  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  including  a  full  account  of  military  schools. 

V.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  colleges  and  universities 
in  <lifferent  countries. 

VI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  teachers,  promoters,  and  beneiaclors  ol  educa- 
tion whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the  foundation  and  develop- 
ment of  institutions,  svstems,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

IIaktfoki),  March f  JS6i\ 
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ArpEXDix  M. 

[Froai  Dr.  Barnard's  preface  to  hii  American  Journal  of  Etlucalion,  1856,  explaining  the  history  of 

his  plan.] 

The  plan  of  a  seriea  of  publications*,  embracing?  a  i>erifxlieal  to  be  issuetl  monthly 
or  quarterly,  devottnl  excluHively  to  the  history,  iliscussion,  and  statistics  of  systerag, 
institutions,  and  methods  of  ediuuition  in  different  oountriejJ,  with  special  reference 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  own,  was  formed  )>}'  the  undersigned  in  1842,  on 
the  dii?continuance  of  the  first  series  of  the  Connecticut  (V>mmon  Schr^ol  Journal, 
commencei-l  by  him  in  Angu.st,  18.'i8.  In  ])ur!^uance  of  thir*  i)!an  several  tracts  and 
treatises  on  distinct  topics  connected  with  the  organizatioji,  administration,  and 
instruction  of  ecliools  of  different  gnwle^s,  and  es|>eciaily  (>i  iniblic  elementary  schools, 
were  prepared  and  publishwl,  and  the  material  for  uthei-s  Wiu?  ci)llected  by  travel, 
correspondence,  purchase,  ancl  exchange. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  susp.'n<l<'d  in  con.seijuenci^  of  his  accepting 
the  oliico  of  conniiissioner  of  public  schools  in  Rlmde  Island,  but  was  resuMieii  in 
lS4t),  on  his  resi;;ning  the  same.  In  1S">0  the  plan  wa^  brought,  without  j^uci'ess, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruirticm,  at  itn  annual  meeting  at  Northampton, 
in  conne(*ti(m  with  an  agency  for  the  r>romolion  of  e^^lucation  in  New  England. 
Having  been  induced  t«>  accept  the  oflice  of  su|>erintendent  of  common  si^hoobi  in 
Connecticut  for  the  purpc^:^o  of  rc;'j^lablishing  thi»  eilucational  policy  which  had  been 
overthrown  in  1842,  the  undersigned  undertook  to  CArry  out  his  plan  of  publication 
by  preparing  a  scries  <)f  reports  and  documents,  each  devoted  to  one  important  pub- 
ject,  under  authority  of  the  l«»gislature.  In  this  connection  Practical  Illustrations  of 
the  Principles  of  School  Architei'ture,  Normal  ScIiomIs,  and  <.)ther  Institutions  and 
Aec»ncies  for  the  Professional  Training  an<l  Improvement  of  Teachers,  and  National 
Education  in  Europe  were  prepare<l  and  published.  Finding  that  the  anxieties  and 
labors  of  otiice  combinetl  with  that  general  correspondence  and  sjx?cial  research  and 
reflection  which  the  completion  of  tlie  series  required  were  too  much  for  his  health, 
he  resigned  his  ollice  and  addressed  him.self  lo  the  exi.»cution  of  the  latter.  Failini^ 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  in  the  establishn)ent  of  a  central  agency,  the  umler- 
signcd  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  publication  of  a 
Journal  and  Library  of  E<lucation.  Arrangements  were  acconlingly  made,  in  April, 
to  print  the  first  numl)er  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in"  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  for  1854,  to  be  issued  on  or 
before  the  let  of  August,  1855. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 
LENGTH  OF  TJIE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 


Owin^  to  the  increased  reqiiireuientsi  for  admission  to  college^  the  extension  in 
recent  years  of  the  professional  courses  of  study,  and  the  consequent  advanced  ago 
at  which  colK^e  graduates  l>egin  their  professional  careers,  the  subject  of  shortening 
the  college  course  of  study  has  received  considerable  attention  from  the  ijresidents 
and  faculties  of  some  of  the  leading  institutioiLs  of  the  country. 

As  early  as  I80O  Brown  University,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Francis  Wayland, 
rearranged  the  courses  of  study  in  order  that  the  institution  might  increase  the  num- 
lx»r  of  its  students  an<l  l:)ecomc  more  useful  to  the  community  that  it  serve^l.  Among 
the  reasons  8tate<l  for  the  change  may  bn  mentioned  the  following: 

Many  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  the  professions  are  unwilling  or  una))le  to 
spend  lour  years  in  the  preimratory  studies  of  college.  They  would,  however,  chtH?r- 
fully  spend  one  or  two  years  in  such  Btu<ly  if  they  were  allowcnl  to  select  such 
branches  of  science  as  tliey  chose.  This  class  would  probably  fonn  an  important 
adclition  to  our  numl)ei*s,  and  we  would  thus,  in  some  degree,  improve  the  education 
of  a  largo  portion  of  all  the  j)rofessions.<' 

It  will  thus  Ix;  .seen  that  the  lil>eral  education  of  professional  men  and  the  devising 
of  means  whereby  the  period  of  preparation  for  their  care<?rs  might  be  shortened  was 
receiving  consideration  at  that  early  date. 

In  accordance  with  the  reconmiendation  of  President  Wayland  the  requirements 
of  Brown  University  for  the  st^veral  degrees  were  modilied.  The  catalogue  for 
1850-51  states: 

It  is  the  clesign  of  the  corj^oration  to  require  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
of  philosophy  an  amount  of  study  which  may  ]>e  accomplished  in  three  years,  ]>nt 
which  may,  if  he  pleases,  occupy  the  student  profitably  for  four  years;  and  to  require 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  an  amount  of  study  which  may  be  accomplished  in 
four  years,  but  which,  if  generously  pursueil,  may  occupy  the' student  with  ati van- 
tage a  considerably  longer  time. 

Again,  the  catalogue  fur  1851-52  states: 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  designed  esj)ecially  for  those  who  desire  to  i)re- 
pare  themselves  for  the  different  professions  and  vet,  from  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, are  unable  to  pursue  a  complete  course  of  liberal  education.  In  order  to 
render  it  accessible  to  such  students  the  nund)er  of  studies  is  limite<l  and  a  larja:e 
liberty  of  ciioice  is  granted,  tliat  they  may  be  enabled  to  select  such  studies  as  "Nvill 
the  better  enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  particular  profession. 

The  requirements  for  a<lmission  in  1S50  were  stated  as  follows: 

Xo  student  shall  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  master  of 
arts  unless  he  sustain  his  examinations  satisfactorily  in  arithmetic,  ancient  and 
modern  geography,  English  grammar  an<l  the  use  of  the  Knglish  language,  an<i  in 
the  Latin  and  (Ireek  languages.  He  shall  be  able  to  translate  and  analyze  gram- 
matically the  ( Jreek  Rea<ler,  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  classieal  (Jreek  author, 
the  .'^]neid  of  Virgil,  C;csar's  Commentaries,  and  six  orations  of  Cicero,  or  an  etjuiv- 
alent  amount  of  Latin,  and  be  able  to  translate  English  into  Latin  and  Greek. 


"  History  of  lligljcr  Kducatioii  in  Rhode  I^^hiiul,  ]»y  William  II.  Ti'lnmii,  p.  130. 
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The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  as  follows. 

FirtJt.  Ancient  languages  for  two  years,  mathematics  for  two  years,  English  litera- 
ture and  two'othor  courses  for  one  year  each;  or,  Second.  One  ancient  language  for 
two  ycarci,  two  modern  languages,  mathematics  for  two  years,  English  literature 
and  two  other  courses  of  one  year  each;  or.  Third.  One  ancient  language  for  one 
year,  mathematics  for  one  year,  one  modern  language,  English  literature,  and  four 
other  courses  of  one  year  each. 

The  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  maintained 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wayland,  but  was  abandoned  after  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Bamas  Sears.  In  lSo7  the  corporation  decided  to  return  to  the  old  custom  of  confer- 
ring the  de;n*ee  of  bachelor  of  arts  after  a  course  of  four  years  and  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  on  Huch  persons  only  as  already  had  <)l)tained  the  Imchelor's  degree. 

One  of  the  reasons  advocated  for  the  shoilening  of  the  college  course  at  the  present 
time  is  that  the  course  of  study  now  is  at  lc*ast  two  years  in  advance  of  what  it  was 
in  18G0.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  a  statement  made 
by  President  Wayland  in  1842,  comparing  the  college  course  as  it  then  was  with  the 
course  a«3  originally  established.     Pie  says: 

We  see  that  the  college  course,  at  the  period  of  its  first  establishment,  com- 
menced substantially  where  it  commences  now.  The  same  time,  four  years,  has 
been  allotted  to  it  in  both  cases.  But  let  us  observe  the  different  amount  of  knowl- 
edge for  which  in  the  two  cases  the  college  system  is  held  responsible.  The  mathe- 
matical course  has  been  greatly  extended.  The  same  is  true  oi  natural  philosophy  in 
all  its  branches.  Optics  has  ijecome  nearly  a  distinct  science.  Chemistrv,  geology, 
and  political  economy  have  since  that  time  almost  begun  to  exist.  Intellectual 
philosophv  and  rhetoric  have  been  either  added  to  the  course  or  else  have  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  physiology.  « 

W^hile  the  numljer  of  subjects  included  in  the  college  course  has  increased  very 
rapidly,  the  requirements  for  admission  have  also  been  raiseti  to  a  very  large  extent. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  American  colleges  very  little  beyond  i^tin  and  Greek  was 
required  for  admission.  The  great  advance  that  has  lx;en  made  in  this  direction 
is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  admission  requirements  of  Harvard  University  at 
various  dates  in  its  history.  The  requirements  in  1642,  1734,  1803,  1825,  1850,  1875, 
and  1885  are  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement  and  are  followed  by  the 
requirements  in  1902.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  subjects  from  which  candidates 
are  now  allowed  to  select  in  fulfilling  the  admission  requirements  it  is  impossible  to 
incorporate  those  of  1902  in  a  comparative  tabular  statement. 

o  Thoughts  on  the  Present  CJoUegiate  System  of  the  United  States,  by  Francis  Wayland,  p.  80. 
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A  (hi  (."sifin  rcfjuimnrnts 


Ability  to  read 
a  II  y  classical 
author  into 
Enjflish  and 
readily  make 
and  sp<>ak  true 
Latin  and  write 
it  in  verse  and 
prose. 


Head,  construe, 
andparseTully. 
Virgil,  or  such 
like  common 
cla>jdcal  L4itln 
authors,  and 
write  Tallin  in 
prose  and  verse. 


lieadanyclassical     Read,     construe. 


author  into 
English;  de- 
cline the  pura- 
di;?ins  of  nouns 
and  verbs  in 
the      f  J  r  e  e  k 

tOUKUC. 


and  parsjc  ordi- 
nary Greek,  as 
in  the  New  Tch- 
tiiment.  Ihoc- 
rates,  or  such 
lik'.'.  and  de- 
cline the  para- 
dij^msof  Gret'k 
n  o  u  n  s  a  n  d 
I      verbs. 


i>r>o. 


Latin  ;,'mmmar. 
i  n  c  1  u  d  i  n  K 
proswlv.  Vir- 
fjil.  Sal  In  St, 
Cicero's  Se- 
lect Oratious. 


Latin  Rraniinnr 
((jould'M  Ad- 
ams's) includ- 
injj  prosody; 
ViijJTil.  Sallu.vt, 
(Mcer(»N  S<'lect 
Oration**:  com- 
position. 


Latin  grammar 
(Andrews  and 
»Stoddard)  in- 
cluding pros- 
ody: Virifil: 
Caesar's  Com- 
mon t  a  r  1  e  s  ; 
Cicero's  Select 
Oratfcms;  com- 
position. 


(ireek  gram- 
mar, includ- 
ing ]>rosody; 
Dalzel's  Co'l- 
1  0  c  t  a  n  c  n 
Graeca  Mino- 
ra;  Greek 
Testament. 


Greek  grammar 
(Gloucester  or 
Hultmann),  in- 
cluding pro- 
s<Hly:  Jacobs's 
(J reek  Reader: 
the  <jo>|>els  in 
the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. 


l-elton's  Greek 
Reader:  .Sopho- 
cles's  Greek 
Gnimmar,  in- 
cluding pros- 
ody; writing 
Greek  with  the 
n<M*ents. 


I 


Arithmetic 
croix, 

brldgeedition); 
nlgebni  (Eu- 
ler)  to  end  of 
simple  equa- 
tions. 


;    (La-  I  Arithmetic    (Da 
Cam-  '      vies.  Hill):    al 


Knowledge    of     Ancient      and 
geogrni)hy.  modem  geogra- 

phy (J.  K.  \V«T- 

cesleri. 


(Da- 
II 1- 
gebra  (Euler) 
or  DavicH's 
First  Le.s.sons  in 
Algebra  to  ex- 
traction  of 
square  root;  In- 
troduction to 
Geometry  and 
the  Science  of 
Form  as  far  as 
the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  propor- 
tions. 

Ancient  get.)gra- 
phy  (Worces- 
ter); ancic!it 
history  (Wor- 
cester). 
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0/  Harvard  Vnirernttf, 


lf^\ 


Coun-c  1. 


L:ilin  Krammar,  including 
proscMly;  ('(imposition,  ana 
Lulin  at  sl^hl;  Ctratir,  Gal- 
lic War,  I-IV;  SftUiist,  Cati- 
line; Ovid.4,U00  linos:  CMce- 
ro.  eight  omUona,  and  the 
Cuto  Major;  Virgil,  Ee- 
l()K»es,  and  the  ^T!neid, 
I- VI. 


Course  'J. 


Latin  grammar,  including 
prosody:  ("itsar,  Gallic 
War,  I-II;  Cicero,  six  ora- 
tions, and  the  Cato  Ma- 
jor: Virgil,  ^tlncid,  I-VI. 


Grot'k  grammar  Hncluding 
meters):  com pf»8ltl<m(  with  | 
the  accent");  Goo«lwinand  1 
Allen's   Greek   Reader  or 
Xenoi»hon's   AnabaHis,    I-  ' 
IV,  and  the  seventh  lK>ok  '• 
of     Herodotus:      Homer's  I 
Hind,  I-III,  omitting  the 
ciitaloK'io  of  sliii>s.  I 


Arilhmetic  (including  the 
metric  sy>lcni  of  weights 
and  nuji^urcs,  together 
with  the  use  and  the  nidi- 
ment«<of  the  theory  (»flogn- 
ri{hm>):  algebra,  thnmgh 
quudnilics;  plane  gi'om- 
«'try  (first  13  chnpter><  of 
Peine's  Geometry). 


(ir.i.'k  hi>tory  to  death  of  : 
Al(\xnnder.*  and  Roman  I 
history  to  <ieath  of  C(mimo- 
dus  (Smith's  smaller  his- 
tories): miKlern  geography 
(Guyofs  Common  School 
Geoirrai»liv):  physical  geog- 
raphy (Guvot.  Tarts  II  and 
Hit. 


Greek  grammar  (including 
meters);  Goo<lwin  and 
Allen's  Greek  Reader, 
lirst  111  pages,  or  Xen- 
ophon'R  Anabasis,  I-IV; 
Homer's  Iliad,  I-II.  omit- 
ting the  catiilogue  of 
i:hii>s. 


Arithmetic  as  in  course  1; 
elementary  algebra  as  in 
course  1:  advance*!  alge- 
bra (Todhuntt?r,  I><>omis, 
Greenleaf,  etc.);  plane 
geometry  as  in  course  1; 
solid  geometry  (I'eirce's 
Geometry):  plane  trigo- 
nometry ^Peirce's  Trigo- 
nometry, six  chapters): 
elements  (»f  plane  ana- 
lyti<^  geometry  (Peck, 
eertain  parts  of). 


}?ame  as  in  course  1  . 


Cavsar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV  (or  I-III  and 
Sal  lust.  Catiline),  with  ques^tions  on 
the  eubject-nitttter  aud  on  construc- 
tion and  grammatical  forms:  Virgil, 
ylvneid,  I-VI  (or  Jik:logues,and  .^neid, 
I-V).  with  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  and  on  prosody;  translation 
at  sight  from  Cajsar,  Including  ques- 
tions on  grammar,  history,  and  an- 
tiquities; composition. 

Translati<m  at  sight  of  easy  passages 
from  Xenophon  (suited  to  tne  profl- 
ciency  of  those  who  luive  studied  the 
first  111  pages  of  G(K)d win's  Greek 
Readeror'Anabft.^is.  I-IV).  with  a  vo- 
cabulary of  the  less  usual  wordf. 
Translation  into  Greek  of  simple  sen- 
tences (such  as  those  in  the  Hrst  65 
lessons  of  White's  First  Lessons  in 
Greek),  to  test  the  candidate's  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  grammar. 


Arithmetic  (prime  and  composite  num- 
bers; factors,  divisors,  and  multi- 
ples; proportion;  decimals,  percent- 
age, simple  and  compound  interest, 
and  discount,  but  not  the  technical 
parts  of  commercial  arithmetic;  com- 
pound n»imbers,metric  .•system,  square 
roots);  algebra,  through  quadratics; 
I)lane  geometry  (first  13  chapters  of 
Peirce's  Geometry ). 


_l 


Greek  history  to  death  ()f  Alexander 
(Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece); 
}      Roman  hi.wtory  to  death  of  Commo- 
I      dus  (Leigh ton). 


(Knyli.-li  coinjiosition  on  a 
sulijori  t.ikcn  from  one  01 
]  n  nun-.ber  (»f  prv.>crilx'd 
[    works, 

rrrcnch  or  (Jcrnuin;  Inm/i- 
latioii    at    Mght     of    m-y 

I    i-ro'c;  profi<'icncy     in  clj- 

I  inc:if.iry  gnimiiiiir  iH-ctnl- 
i't\  Jis  nil  ort^i't  for  Sdjne  dc- 

[    ilcicv.cy  in  trMT!«;]i".tion. 


Same  as  in  course  1 


Kiiglish  comjMxition,  based  on  certain 
prescribed  work«. 


Same  ns  in  course  1  .. 


FrcTn'li  or  Gennan; 
(i  easy  prose. 


lrau.-s!ali(»n  at  ^iglit 


(l'ljy>ics  (Rolfe  and  (iillet.  for  high 
I  schools  and  academics,  without  a|>- 
1  pendjx  Avery's  Elements,  or  Gage's 
[    Elements) 
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Admisftioii  rffjidremeiita  of 


1642. 

17S1. 

1S03. 

ly'io. 

isr)0. 

'J. 

r 

» 

. 

38 

H 

•c 

< 
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l:>7 

'. 

IWiT). 

Coursv  1. 

Course  2. 



• 

'Al>o  two  of  iho  fi»ur  following  gronps: 
I.  //»^/w.— CMccro,  orationM   uKainst 
Cutilinu  uiul  for  Arctiiut*,  with  queis- 
lions  on  subjeot-mutter,  conf<trurtion, 
unci  Knimxnuticnl  formB;  tranHlution 
at  siitht  (»f  average  pas&Jigcs  from 
Cicoro'H  Orations,  with  questions  on 
grammar.  hist(»ry,    and   antiquities; 
translation  at  higlit  of  average  pas- 
Kiiges   from    the   ^*:neM,  and    from 
Ovitl's  MetamorphoMS.with  questions 
on  prowKly;  I^iiin  composition. 

J  I.  OVta-.— Tnmslation  at  sight  of 
average   pi^.-fuge.-i    from    Henidotua, 
with  Hueh  help  in  notes  as  shcmld  be 
needetl  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  HercKlotus  in  OcxhI win's  Reader 
(pp.  li-2-llH).  or  Herodotus,  VII.  IHG- 
239,  and  VIII;   simple  Greek   proeo 
comiM>^lti»»n:  sight  translation  from 
the  Iliad,  or  Ilia<l,  I.  II,  verses  1-493, 
atid  III,  Willi  qu»»sti<»ns  on  the  pas- 
.siigts  M't  lor  translaticm. 

III.  J/af/»'//i«i/jV'.«i.— Logarithms,  and 
plane  trigonometry;  solid  geometry. 

IV.  Pfii/stnil  tinrn(r.—(l)    Physics 
(Balfour  Stewart's    Ia'.vsous   in    Ele- 
mentary   rhyMcs);      (li)     ehemistry 
(Nichol.s's  Abridgment  of  Eliot  and 
Storer's  Manual),  or  botany  (Gniy's 
How  Plants  (irow,  with  analysis  of 

,    simple  .specimens). 
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A  candidate  for  admission  mast  offer  from  tlio  list  of  admission  subjects  studies 
amounting  to  2G  pointy,  of  which  pf)ints  at  least  4  must  1)0  in  advanced  studies.  Tlio 
studies  onereil  must  include:  English,  4  jxiints;  one  ancient  language  (tdementary 
Latin  or  elementary  Cireek),  4  points;  one  mo<lern  foreign  language  (elementary 
German  or  elementary  French),  2  points;  elementary  history,  2  points;  algel>ra,  2 
points;  geometry  or  plane  geometry,  3  or  2  points;  stutlies  amounting  to  2  points 
from  the  following  sciences:  Elementary  })hysi(>»,  chemistry,  physiography,  anatomy, 
etc.,  astronomy.  The  other  points  re<iuired  may  be  selected  from  the  subjects 
offered. 

The  studies  which  may  l>e  ]>resentrfl  aiid  the  n^ljitivo  weights  attached  thereto  arc 
as  follows: 

Elonentary. — English,  4;  Greek,  4;  Latin,  4;  (ferman,  2;  French,  2;  ancient  his- 
tory or  English  and  American  history,  2;  algebra,  2;  geometry,  .S,  or  plane  geonic- 
ir\\  2;  solid  geometry,  1 ;  jihysics,  2;  chemistry,  2;  physiography,  1 ;  anatomv,  et(^,l. 

'Adrnnccd. — Greek,  2;  Latin,  2;  German,  2;  French,  2.  One  c5f  the  following  four: 
Ancient  history,  2;  English  an«l  American  history,  2;  history  of  Eurojie,  2;  history 
of  a  i>eri(Ml,  2.  Algebra,  1;  logarithms  and  trigonometry,  1;  sistronomy,  1;  physics, 
2;  meteorology,  L 

The  requirements  in  the  several  subjects  arc: 

L  Elementary  Enr/Hsh. — L  The  camlidate  will  be  re']uire<l  to  write  a  panigni])li  or 
two  on  each  of  several  topics  chosen  by  him  from  a  considerable  nmnber — -perhaps 
10  or  I.') — set  Ixjfore  liiu).  The  topics  are  drawn  from  certain  j>rescribed  works. 
IL  A  certain  nund)er  of  books  are  prcscrilxMl  for  careful  study.  The  examination 
will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  an<l  logitral  structure,  an«l  will  also  test 
the  candidate's  ability  to  express  his  knowh^lge  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

2.  Elvmmiarij  Greek. — {n)  Translation  at  sight  of  simple  Attic  prose,  {h)  A  thor- 
ough examination  on  a  ])res<Tibed  portion  of  XenopluMi  (about  80  pages),  directed 
to  testing  the  candidate';.?  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms 
of  the  language;  the  tejrt  to  consist,  in  part,  of  writing  simjile  Attic  prose,  mvolving 
the  use  of  such  words,  constructions,  and  idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  portion  of 
Xenophon  j)reacril)e<L  The  portion  of  Xonophon  prescribed  is  the  second  book  of 
the  Anabasis. 

3.  AdvanceA  Girek. — ('0  Translation  at  sight  of  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer,  with 
questions  designed  to  test  the  candi<late*s  understan<ling  of  the  i>assag<^  set,  and 
questions  on  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  i<lioms,  aiul  on  prosody.  (/>)  Trans- 
lation into  Attic  pros(i  of  a  slu)rt  passage  of  connected  English  narrative  (optional). 

For  the  elementary  examination  in  (ire;.^k,  candidates  should  read  from  130  to  170 
pages  of  Attic  prose.  For  the  adva,nced  examination  from  30  to  50  jyages  more  of 
Attic  ])rose  anil  from  3,01)0  to  5,000  versi.»s  of  Homer. 

4.  E/eitumfari/  Lutlii. — {a)  Translalitiii  at  sight  of  sim]>le  J^atin  prose  and  verse. 
(h)  \.  thorough  examination  on  a  prescrilnsl  portion  of  Cicero's  speeches  (about  30 
pages) ,  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  nuistery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions, 
and  idioms  of  the  language;  tlu;  test  to  consist,  in  i>art,  of  writing  simple  Latin  i)rose, 
involving  the  use  of  such  words,  constructions,  and  idifuns  only  :is  occur  in  the 
8i)eech(\s  prescribed.  The  portion  of  Cicero  prescribed  i.^  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  speeches  against  Catiline. 

5.  Adinncai  Liitlit. — (a)  Translation  at  sight  of  Latin  prose  and  verse,  with  ques- 
tions designed  to  test  the  candidate's  undei-standinir  of  the  pjussages  set,  and  (luestions 
on  ordinary  forms,  cimstruetions,  and  itlioms,  and  on  prosody,  (h)  Translati«>n  into 
Latin  prose  of  a  short  j>assage  of  connected  KngHsh  narrative. 

The  course  of  reading  for  the  examinations  in  Latin  should  inclu<le: 

{(i)  Easy  reading  included  in  or  following  a  suitable  introductory  book  (I^thi 
I-esscuis)  amounting  to  from  30  to  40  pages. 

(b)  Xepos  (Lives)  and  C;esar  (Gallic  war),  90  to  120  pages. 

(r)  Cicero,  5K)  to  120  pages,  inclu<ling  the  four  speeches  again.st  Catiline  and  the 
sp(?ech  on  the  Maniliau  law,  with  additional  speeches  selecte<l  bv  the  teacher. 

(</)  Virgil  and  Ovid,  t),0(X)  to  10,(KK)  verses,  including  the  iii-st  six  books  of  tlie 
iEiieid. 

Preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  alone  shouM  include  (</)  ami  (^),  the 
four  speeches  again.^t  Catiline,  and  from  2.000  to  3,000  verses  of  Virgil  or  of  Ovid 
and  Virgil. 

G.  EfemcrUarij  German. —  (n)  Translation  at  sight  of  «imple  German  prose,  (b) 
Translation  into  German  of  sim])Ie  English  sentences,  or  of  easy  coiiiiected  prost*,  to 
test  the  candi<late's  familiarity  with  elementary  gnimmar.  (Candidates  should  have 
read  not  less  than  200  j)ages  of  e;isy  (ierman.)" 
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7.  Admnced  German, — (a)  Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  German.  (6)  Transla- 
tion into  German  of  a  coimected  passage  of  English  prose',  to  test  the  candidate's 
familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in  grammar  may  also  be  tested  by  direct 
questions.  (Candidates  should  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  under 
elementary  German,  not  less  than  500  pagt^  of  classical  and  contemporary  prose  and 
verse.  Books  recommende<l  are:  Kielil,  Culturgeschichtliche  Novellen;  Freytag, 
Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Ver^ngenheit,  Die  Journalisten;  Kohlrausch,  Das  Jahr 
1813;  Schiller,  Der  dreiasigjiihrigo  Krieg,  VVilhelm  Tell,  Maria  Stuart,  Die  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans;  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Egmont,  Iphig(»nie;  Lessing,  Minna 
von  liarnhelm. ) 

8.  Eleniailary  French. — (a)  Translation  at  sight  of  ordinary  nineteenth  century 
prose.  (6)  Translation  into  French  of  simple  English  sentences  or  of  easy  connected 
prose  to  test  the  candidat43*s  familiarity  with  elementary  granmiar.  (Candidates 
should  have  read  not  less  than  400  pages  from  the  works  of  at  least  three  different 
authors. ) 

9.  Advanced  French. — (a)  Translation  at  sight  of  standard  French,  (h)  Transla- 
tion into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English  prose  to  test  the  candidate's 
familiarity  with  grammar.  (Can(fidates  should  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  under  elementary  French,  not  less  than  GOO  pages  of  pro?e  and  verse  from 
the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors. ) 

10.  Elementary  history. — 1.  Greek  ami  Rinnan  history. — (a)  Greek  history  to  the 
death  of  Alexander,  with  due  reference  to  Greek  life,  literature,  and  art.  (h)  lioman 
history  to  the  accession  of  Commodus,  with  due  reference  to  literature  ana  govern- 
ment.' 2.  Enylish  and  American  history. — (a)  Euglif?h  history,  with  due  reference  to 
social  and  political  development.  (6)  American  history,  with  the  elements  of  civil 
government. 

11.  Advanced  history. — 1.  Greek  history  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  Roman 
history  to  the  death  of  Constantine  (open  to  those  only  who  have  offered  English 
and  American  history  as  an  elementary  stu«ly).  2.  P^nglish  history  and  American 
history  (open  to  tho.=^e  only  who  have  offered  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  an  ele- 
mentiiry  study).  3.  European  history  from  the  Germanic  conquests  to  the  liejjin- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  4.  A  year's  study  of  any  one  of  the  four  historical 
fields  defined  under  elementary  historv  junl  not  already  offered  by  the  candidate, 
together  with  a  year's  detailed  study  of  a  limited  i>eriod  within  that  field,  selected 
with  the  approval  of  the  department  of  history. 

12.  Elementary  algcf/ra. — Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations. 

18.  Geometry. — Plane  and  solid  geometry,  including  problems  in  mensuration  of 
plane  and  solid  figures  and  original  propositions  in  plane  geometry. 

13a.  Plane  geometry. 

13b.  Solid  geometry. — Chauvenet's  Geometrv,  revise<l  and  a])ridged,  Books  VI, 
Vir,  Vni,  andlX. 

14.  Ijoaarithms  ami  trigonometry. — Theory  of  logarithms  and  use  of  logarithmic 
tables;  plane  trigonometry;  solution  of  the  right  spherical  triangle;  applications  to 
simple  problems. 

15.  Admnced  algebra. — Simultaneous  quadratics  and  equations  solved  like  quad- 
ratics; properties  of  quadratic  etpiations;  addition,  subtraction,  mullij)lication,  and 
divit»ion  of  complex  quantities;  ineciualities;  variations;  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions;  mathematic^il  induction;  simple  problems  in  clioice  and  chance;  con- 
tinued fractions;  scales  of  notation;  determinants,  not  including  the  multiplication 
tluH>rem;  simple  applications  of  deternmiants  to  linear  equations;  solution  of  numer- 
ical equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  tHpiatioiis  as  is  necessary 
for  tliLs  purpose. 

16.  Elementary  7>/}.vW<*.^. — A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading  elementary 
facts  and  princii)les  of  physics,  with  quantitative  lalxvratory  work  by  the  punil. 

17.  Chemistry. — A  course*  of  at  least  (K)  exi)erimentSj  performed  at  school  by  the 
pupil  and  a('comi>anied  with  systematic  instruction  in  principles  and  their  applica- 
tions.    (Both  a  written  and  a  laboratory  examination.) 

IS.   Phyniograplvy. 

19.  Anatomy,  physiology ^  and  hygirnr.—  VAeiuontH.  (Written  and  labonit<>ry  exam- 
ination. ) 

20.  .  1  dra  need  physics. 

21.  Mrteorologi/. — A  course  of  observational  study. 

22.  Astronomy. — A  course  of  observational  study. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  re<iuirements  shows  that  in  1642  and  in  1734  the  only 
examinatioiis  n^quiri^l  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  were  in  T^atin 
and  Greek.     By  1803  a  small  amount  of  arithmetic  and  a  knowle<lge  of  geography 
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had  }>een  added.  By  1825  the  reciniromcnt  in  inathonmtics  liad  })0.en  iiicroAsed  to 
include  LacToix'n  Arithmetic  and  Kuler's  Algebra  to  the  end  of  simple  equations, 
and  Worcester's.  Ancient  and  Mo<lern  (reography  wiis  also  required.  Another 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mathematics  was  made  in  1842,  and  we  find  in  the  require- 
ments for  1850  that  geometry  to  proportions  had  l^een  added,  algebni  to  pquart*  root 
was  retiuired,  and  ancient  history  liad  taken  the  place  of  modern  geograi>hy.  In 
1875  candidates  were  allowed  to  choose  ])etween  two  sei>arate  set«  of  admission 
requirement?,  the  requirements  given  imder  course  2  differing  from  course  1  only  in 
tlio  amount  of  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  course  2  requiring  le^^  of  the 
ancient  languages  and  more  mathematics.  Comparing  course  1  of  1875  with  the 
requirements  of  1850  we  lind  another  increase  in  mathematics;  Worcester's  Ancient 
History  had  given  place  to  Smith's  snmller  histories  of  Greece  and  Kome;  Guyot's 
Common  School  (Jeography  and  Guyot's  Physical  Geography  had  been  added;  also 
the  candidate  was  required  to  write  an  Knglish  composition  ]>ased  on  certain 
prescril)ed  works,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  elementary  French  or  (jJerman. 

In  1H76  an  examination  in  one  elcMuentary  science  was  added  to  the  retpiirements. 
In  1885  certain  amounts  of  I^tin,  Greek,  mathemati«-s,  history,  English,  moilern 
languages,  and  elementary  i>hysica  were  j^rescribed,  and  the  candidate  was  required 
to  offer  additional  work  in  two  oi  four  grou])s,  to  wit,  Latin,  Greek,  matheniatic^s, 
and  physical  science,  the  last  including  j>hysics  and  chemistry  or  physics  and 
botany.  The  requirements  of  1902  are  given  above  in  detail,  and  owing  to  the  large 
degree  of  election  allowed  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  compare  them  with  those  of  i>re- 
vious  periods.  They  show,  however,  that  the  recpiirements  in  English,  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  mathematics,  and  sc'ience  have  l)een  advanced  considerably,  and  that 
the  amount  of  time  needed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  added  since  18()0  is  undoubt- 
edly not  less  than  two  years.  On  this  subject  Dean  Wright,  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  Yale  University,  says: 

**To  be  properly  prepared  in  the  subjects  now  required  for  admission  to  Yale,  the 
average  boy  must  somewhere  lind  room  for  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  years  more 
of  work  than  was  needed  in  1859,  and  must  be  prei>ared  to  pass  an  examination  much 
more  difficult  in  kind."« 

That  the  increase  in  the  admission  recjuirements  hits  resulted  generally  in  an 
increase  in  the  avemge  age  of  candi<late8  for  admission  to  college  can  not  l>e  doubted. 
In  1842  President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  slate<l  the  average  age  at  which 
stud(^nts  were  then  admitted  to  college  to  be  14  years.''  The  president  of  Harvard 
University  in  his  report  for  1847-48  sjiid  that  the  age  at  which  studente  entereil 
Harvard  had  increastHl  considerably  in  late  yeai-s,  and  was  then  nearly  17  years.  In 
the  period  from  \Soi\  to  18r>0  the  average  age  of  freshmen  at  Harvard  was  almost  18 
years,  and  in  the  period  from  1896  to  1900  it  was  over  19  years.  At  Harvard,  therefore, 
the  average  age  of  freshmen  has  increased  by  more  than  two  years  in  the  piist  fifty- 
three  years.  The  average  age  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  HKK)  was  18  years 
9  months.  At  Yale  University  the  average  age  of  students  at  graduation  in  1863  and 
1902  was  practically  the  same,  22  years  10  months,  and  at  no  time  during  that  jieriod 
did  the  average  age  fall  l>elow  22  years,  and  only  once  (in  lv899 )  did  it  exceeil  23  yeava. 

Assuming  that  the  average  age  of  freshmen  has  increased  by  two  years,  and  taking 
into  acr'ount  the  extension  of  the  professional  courses  of  study  by  about  two  years, 
we  find  the  average  age  at  which  a  college  graduate  may  begin  the  practice  of  law  or 
meilicine  to  be  about  four  years  higher  than  formerly.  In  a  number  of  the  institu- 
tions having  professional  departments  the  time  of  study  has  been  reduced  by  one 
year  by  allowing  students  to  elect  for  the  senior  year  in  college  the  first  year  studies 
of  the  i^rofessional  courses,  thus  practically  shortening  the  college  course  to  three 
years. 


a  Report  of  the  pre.'^idcnl  of  Yale  University  for  1901-2,  p.  4^. 

6 Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collo^iute  System  of  llie  United  SUites,  by  Francis  Wayland,  p.  106. 
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Among  the  institutions  allowing  the  election  of  the  first  year's  work  in  a  profes- 
sional course  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  be  mentioned 
Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Western  Reserve  University,  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Columbian  University. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  the  year  1901-2,  shows  the  action  taken  by  that  institution  to  enable 
students  to  complete  the  college  course  in  less  than  four  years: 

The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  stimulated  by  the  board  of  overseers,  arrived  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  at  a  clear  definition  of  the  terms  on  which  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  may  be  taken  in  Harvard  College.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  a  candidate  munt  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to 
16  courses,  together  with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  him,  making 
a  total  of  17  or  17J  courses,  as  the  case  may  l)e.  He  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a 
grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  work  done  by  him  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  A  student  who  enters  the 
freshman  class  without  serious  deficiency  may  complete  the  requisite  number  of 
courses  in  four,  three  and  a  half,  or  threeyears. 

This  statement  is  the  result  of  discnissions  which  began  in  1887.  On  December  6, 
1887,  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College  received  from  the  academic  council  the 
following  communiciition : 

^^  Voted,  That  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  bachelors  of  arts  of 
Harvard  College  can  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the  graduate  department  the 
college  faculty  be  requested  to  consider  the  expe^iiency  of  a  reduction  of  the  college 
course." 

This  action  of  the  council  was  due  to  the  increasing  difficulties  caused  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  j)eriod  of  professional  educatit^n.  The  subject  was  first  considered 
at  some  length  ])y  a  large  committee  of  the  faculty,  and  after  Noveml)er  12,  1889, 
the  fiiculty  itself  g^ve  much  time  to  it.  On  Marcli  25,  1890,  the  faculty  sent  the 
following  communication  to  the  president  and  fellows: 

"The  faculty  desires  to  modify  its  present  regulations  in  aciiordance  with  the 
following  propositions: 

"1.  That  the  reciuirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  be  expre5«ed,  under 
suitable  regulations  with  regard  to  lengtb  of  residence  and  distril>ution  of  work,  in 
,terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfactorily  accomplishes!. 

"2.  That  the  number  of  courses  recpiired  for  the  degree  he  16. 

"3.  That  when  a  student  enters  college  there  shall  l)e  placed  to  his  credit, 
toward  satisfying  the  foregoing  requirement  of  16  courses,  (1)  any  advanced  studies 
on  which  he  has  passed  in  his  admission  examination  beyond  the  number  required 
for  admission,  and  (2)  any  other  college  studies  which  ho  has  anticipated. 

*'  4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

"In  case  the  meiusures  here  proposed  should  be  adopted  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
faculty  to  en(!oui*age  the  anticipation  of  college  studies  by  students  at  the  time  of 
their  admission  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
less  than  four  years. 

*' The  faculty  further  proposes  to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that  18  years  is  a 
suitable  age  for  entering  Harvard  College." 

The  regular  requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  at  that  time  18.4 
cour^es.     Jt  appeiiring  to  the  board  of  overseers  that  the  proposition  of  the  faculty 
distinctly  rethh-ed  the  rcfpiirements  for  the  Harvard  A.  B.,  the  proposal  waa  rejected 
by  that  board,  the  president  of  the  university  voting  alone  in  favor  of  it.     After  that 
arrest  of  action  certain  votes  were  adojited  by  the  faculty  which  reduced  thii  total 
number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree;' but  thev  were  not  lulovAeA  \v\U\  any 
intention  to  facilitate  the  gaining  of  the  A.  B.  in  less  than  four   years.     These  vot^ 
were  as  follows:  In  1890  a  required  course  of  elenientarv  lectaroa  ou  p\\W^^'?^J^^ 

'    "•     I;  and  iu  1894  a  similar  course  \i\e\\^m\ftVT7 


some  not  more  than  17.     In  18t>9  also  English  A  and  Kngli^^Al  1^   '^^'^'^*^  ^^A^V^^^^yVca?' 
a  single  full  course  prescribed  for  freshmen,  so  that  the  cours«3  i^ow  %r't  yg^'A  ^v»- 
became  the  only  prescribed  English.     In  consequence  of  tUo  Te<3.\xci\,Y4^ 
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• 
been  iiiude  in  proscribed  Knjjjliph  mic".  \H\H  the  amount  of  pres('ril)e<l  Knglb?h  is 
now  one  coiinie  or  one  and  one-huli  eouivea,  depending  on  the  t?r4ide  the  freshman 
obtains  in  Enjrlieh  A.  The  student  who  obtains  a  grade  higher  than  D  in  English 
A  hapno  more  re<iuinMl  KnpHsh;  hut  the  student  who  receives  jirade  1>  i.s  nxiuired 
io  take  in  the  ensuing  year  a  half  course  in  Kughah  ooniixwition  in  addition  to  his 
regular  elective  work. 

The  j^rt'Ment  regulatiuUH  of  the  faculty  make  it  practicable  for  any  stutient  to  eom- 
plete  17  or  17}  cour^•es  in  tbrce  years  without  miduo  exertion,  and  the  standard  of 
attainment,  an  exi)re?.^fl  in  grades,  i^  ])recisely  the  same  for  ?ru«lents  who  obtain  the 
degree  in  tliree  yearn,  three  an<l  one-half  years,  or  four  years,  this  standard  liaving 
lH»en  slightly  raised  by  vote  of  the  faculty  during  the  ye^r  now  under  review. 

The  oversH?erd  having  reciuesteil  the  flu-ulty  in  April,  IIHK),  to  make  a  plain  state- 
ment for  the  catalogue  of  the  rctiuirements  for  the  degre<>  of  Iwichelor  of  art** — the 
existing  st;itements  iKiingin  their  opinion  confusing  and  obs<nire — the  fa<rulty  aocepteil 
for  publication  in  the  cjitalogue  issued  in  December,  liH)l,  a  statement  of  \he  actual 
practice  of  the  faculty  at  that  time,  preivareil  by  Mr.  Kichard  C'obb,  then  ctirresmmd- 
mg  secretary,  and  this  statenient  lx*ing  forwarded  to  the  lx)ard  of  overseers,  the  lx>ar»l 
passed  on  l)ecember  11,  lt)01,  the  following  vote: 

"Tlie  ovcrs(rers  are  gratififd  to  lind  in  the  ciitalogue  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
re<iuirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  they  await  with  interest  and 
symi>athy  the  rei>ort  of  the  faculty  which  will  recognize  in  a  more  formal  wav  the 
svstem  by  which  students  of  unusual  dilip.'nce  or  marked  mental  capacity  may  ol>tain 
the  degree  of  baclielor  of  arts  in  three  years." 

This  vote  encourajjed  the  faculty  to  pursue  the  subject;  so  that  last  spring  they 
al)andoned  the  piactit*<»  of  requiring  a  candidate  who  accomplisheil  the  work  for  the 
degree  in  three  vears  either  to  attain  higlu-r  giades  than  wen*  nnpiired  of  the  can<li- 
date  wlio  took  four  years  t.)  comi)lete  the  work  or  to  wait  a  year  for  his  degree  on 
leave  of  alienee;  and  they  abo  raise«l  a  little  the  ndnimum  attainment  for  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  as  expressed  in  grades.  A  minority  of  the  faculty  favoretl  a  greater  raising 
of  the  standard  expressed  in  grade.--. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  review  that  tiie  three  yearo'  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
at  Harvard  College^  is  intended  to  demand  its  much  work  and  as  high  attainments  as 
are  demanded  in  the  four  years'  coui*se.  The  governing  boards  and  tho  faculty  have 
had  no  intention  of  permitting  the  requirements  for  the  Harvard  A.  U.  to  bo  lowered, 
although  they  have  matle  it  possible  for<liligent  students  to  attain  the  degree  in  three 
years  or  thre?  yeai*s  and  a  half.  This  insistence  on  the  sum  of  attainments  for  the 
Ilegree  is  tho  characteristic  feature  of  the  whoU^  evolution.  Since  the  general  cffed 
of  the  (elective  system  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  greatly  to  raise  tho  quality 
of  the  instruction  thn»ugh«.)ut  all  the  courses  and  half  coursi'S  offere<l  bv  the  faculty  of 
arts  an<l  sciences,  it  is  obvious  that  the  canilidate  who  shall  hereafter  obtain  the 
Harvard  degree  in  three  years  will  have  t»)  give  on  tlie  avttrage  di.stinct  evidenceij 
of  higher  scholai-ship  than  ha.-^  iK-en  ex^H-'cted  of  his  predecessors  in  any  former 
generation. 

To  (establish  clearlv  this  principle  U  worth  tho  delay  uhich  has  been  experienced 
in  bringing  aUmt  this  reform.  From  tlje  linancial  point  of  view  the  delay  has  had 
one  a<lvantage — it  has  enabled  the  ct>rporation  to  auant  iis  budget  to  a  i)rogressive 
loss  of  college  students  in  the  senior  year.  On  the  other  liand,  the  college  has  had 
to  forego  the  advantage  c)f  the  large  accessions  of  freshmen  which  might  have  fol- 
lowofl  from  the  sudden,  unguarde<i  offer  of  an  A.  B.  degrtv,  in  three  years. 

The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  has  now  done  wlji^t  it  can  to  cond>at  the  great 
evil  of  too  late  entrance  ui>on  the  j)rofessional  careers  or  the  business  career.  It  has 
exi)ressed  its  preference  for  the  age  of  18  as  the  age  for  entering  collej^e  and  its  con- 
viction that  boys  can  1x3  well  prepannl  for  college  bv  that  age,  and  it  has  made  it 
pos.«ible  for  any  diligent  student  U)  get  the  degree  of  Ijachelor  of  arts  in  three  years. 
These  two  mea.sures  cr)mbined  should  enabU'  parents  to  get  their  well-trained  sons 
into  the  learned  i)rofessions  by  24  or  25  vears  <»f  age  and  into  business  careers  much 
earlier.  To  effect  these  imj)rovenients,  fiowever,  the  cooperation  uf  parents,  schools, 
and  the  comnninity  at  large  is  essential. 

The  foregoing  narrative  shows  conclusively  that  Harvard  University  has  no  sym- 
i;»athv  with  any  efforts  to  lower  the  standard' of  the  degree  of  Uichelor  of  ^rU  or  to 
substitute  for  it  an  inferior  degree.  It  ]>roiK>ses  U)  uphold  the  standard  of  that 
degree  by  all  apjiropriate  legislation  within  its  own  walls  and  by  the  effect  of  its 
admission  examinations  on  the  E<H-ontlary  schools,  and  it  has  already  done  all  that  a 
university  can  do  to  supp«:)rt  the  primary  degrees  in  arts  and  si^ience  by  retpiiring 
such  a  degree  for  aflmi.«.«ion  to  its  princii>al  professional  scliools. 

Cohunbla  VuivejHiht. — The  length  of  the  t'ollejre  course  is  discussevl  very  fully  by 
President  Butler,  of  Columhia  University,  in  his  first  annual  reiK)rt  for  the  year 
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1901-2.  Whilo  President  Eliot,  of  Harvartl  University,  has  thua  far  advocated  the 
shortening  of  the  i>eriod  of  residence  for  a  bachelor's  degree  from  four  to  three  years, 
President  Butler  suggests  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  a  two 
years'  course  and  the  master's  degree  at  the  end  of  a  four  years'  course  of  study. 
J  lis  reasons  for  the  change  are  stated  in  detail  in  his  report,  and,  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral discussion  occasioned  thereV)y,  hi:^  remarks  on  tlie  subject  are  given  in  full,  as 
follows: 

I  have  pointe^l  out  that  it  is  held  to  Ix*  pettle<i  policy  at  Columbia  University  that 
the  several  technical  and  professional  schools  shall  rest  upon  a  college  course  of  lib- 
eral Btu<iy  as  a  foundation  (although  not  necessarily  upon  a  course  four  years  in 
length ),  either  at  once  or  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  school  of  law  has  already  been 
placed  upon  the  basis  of  a  graduate  school,  to  take  effect  Julv  1,  1903.  On  Decem- 
ber 20,  1898,  the  university  council  recommended  that  the  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  be  made  a  gra«luate  school  as  soon  as  such  a  stej)  is  financially  practicable. 
The  schools  of  applied  science  have  constantly  in  mind  a  similar  step,  ana  much  con- 
sideration has  been  given  by  the  faculty  to  the  best  way  of  bringing  a])out  the  change 
without  undue  sacritice.  This  policy,  however,  does  not  pa^y  unchallenged.  It  has 
recently  been  criticised  and  opposed'  in  a  cogent  and  noteworthy  argument  by  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  of  Yale  Universitv,  in  his  annual  rei)ort  for  the  vear  1901-2,  on  the 
grounds  (1)  that  it  tends  to  make  the  professions  exclusive  in  a  Wd  sense;  (2)  that 
it  leads  to  a  remodeling  of  the  college  course  to  meet  the  needs  of  intending  profes- 
sional students,  which  remodeling  is  at  least  a  doubtful  experiment;  and  (3)  that  it 
establishes  an  unfortunate  distinction  ])etween  the  universities  which  require  a  bach- 
elor's degree  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools  and  those  which 
make  no  such  requirement.  This  policy  is  also  criticised  and  opposed  by  man  v  intel- 
ligent persons,  trusted  leadere  of  pu])lic  opinion,  not  university  teachers  or  adminis- 
trators, who  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  modern  edu- 
cational system  is  to  prolong  unduly  the  period  of  preparation  or  studentship,  with 
the  result  that  an  increasing  number  of  young  men  are  held  back  from  active  and 
independent  participation  in  the  practical  work  of  life  until  they  are  nearly  or  quite 
30  years  of  age.  In  the  face  of  such  objections  as  these  it  is  obvious  that  we  at 
Columbia  must  consider  carefully  the  probable  social  and  educational  effects  of  the 
policy  upon  which  we  have  entered. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  discussion  of  this  policy  are  to  be  decided,  it  seems  to 
me,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  duty  of  the  university  to  the  public  and  to  its  own 
educational  ideals.  Two  interests  are  immediately  at  stake— the  standards  of  pro- 
fessional study  in  a  university  and  the  place  of  the  American  college  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  twentieth  century.  I  doubt  whether  the  two  interests  can  ])e  sepa- 
rated in  any  adequate  con:;?ideratibn  of  the  subject. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  impressively  set  forth  the  responsi])ilitie8 
and  the  opi>ortunities  of  the  learned  professions  in  his  address  at  the  installation 
ceremonies  on  April  19  last,  when  he  said: 

"It  is  i»lain  that  the  future  prosperity  and  progress  of  modern  communities  is 
hereafter  going  to  depend  much  more  than  ever  before  on  the  large  groupr?of  hijrhly 
trained  men  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  professions.  The  social  and  indus- 
trial powers  and  the  moral  influences  which  stren^jtheix  and  uplift  modern  society 
are  no  lon<j:er  in  the  hands  of  legislatures,  or  political  partie<»,  or  public  men.  All 
thes:^.  p()liti(^l  agencies  are  becoming  sect)ndary  and  subordinate  influences.  They 
neither  originate  nor  lead;  they  sometimes  regulate  and  set  bounds,  and  often  impede. 
The  real  incentivt^  and  motive  powers  which  impel  society  forw*ard  and  upward 
spring  from  those  bodies  of  well-trained,  alert,  and  progressive  men  known  as  the 
professions.  They  give  effect  to  the  discoveries  or  imaginings  of  genius.  AW  the 
large  businesses  and  new  enterprises  depend  for  their  success  on  the  iidvice  and  coop- 
eration of  the  i>rofessions."  c  •»•   - 

With  such  an  ideal  as  this  held  up  before  the  student  of  law,  of  medieme,oid\vm- 
itv,  of  teachintr,  of  architecture,  or  of  applied  science,  what  standard  ol  ^^^'^^^^^^^ 
shall  the  university  re(iuire  of  him  when  he  enters  u]-K)n  his  proiesa\oi\a\  ^^^^^^^^ 
Three  answers  seem  to  be  possible:  The  university  may  require  {\)     •   ^^\^^\evto- 
of  a  nonnal  secondary  school  course  of  four  years,  and  so  put   adims^'^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^(^^-^. 
fessional  and  technical  schools  on  a  plane  with  admission  to  college,  ^^    ^''^^^^A^^^^^ 
pletion  of  the  i)remMit  college  course  of  four  years,  or  (3)  the  conni>l^*tVol> 
college  course.  '  \Vwe«s  ^^^^'^^T^v 

When  weighing  the  advantages  an<l  <lisad vantages  of  these  Bevevu.\    *^^^vi\N^t^"^'^^^^ 
it  should  he  Ixirne  in  mind  that  a  uniform  policv  on  the  part  ^V^^^^^^^vA*^-  j 

dealing  with  this  (juestion  is  not  necessary  and  may  not   ^^    a.^^\x^^  \ 
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direotlv  con<*orue<l  with  Iho  question  ho  far  ;is  it  conocTnstho<luty  and  the  interest  of 
Cohinil»iu;  Imt  tlio  univei-sitics  havinj:;  diffoR'nt  social  and  c'<liu'ati<)nal  n(H.Hls  to  meet, 
and  ir'omowhat  diift'rent  idoiila  to  labor  for,  may  he  wit^e  in  reachinj;  a  conclusion 
quite  different  from  that  which  most  comnK^ndH  itself  t<»  U:-.  This  eousideratii^n  Hoems 
to  me  to  meet  tlu*  thir«l  of  President  IIa<lley'M  objections,  already  referred  to.  •  Fur- 
thermore, the  universities  do  not  control  admission  to  the  ])i*actice  of  the  profeHsions, 
and  it  is  not  in  their  power,  as  it  i.-j  certainly  not  their  wish,  to  shut  out  from  his 
chosen  j»rofossion  any  competent  person,  whatever  iiid  trainimr  or  wherever  it  has 
been  Imd.  If  the  stiindards  of  professional  study  re(juired  by  the  universities?*  are 
hij;hei  thr.n  the  minimum  lixed  oy  law,  no  on«i  will  attt-nd  a  university  for  profes- 
sional stu«ly  unless  its  standards  appeal  to  him  and  unless  he  hopes  to  fin<l  ultimate 
gain  by  <'onformin^  to  them  at  some  expense  of  l>otli  time  an<l  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  universities  make  the  minimum  standards  lixe<l  by  law  their  own — and 
only  bv  so  <loin^  can  they  avoid  discrimiiiiitinj^  against  some  cue — then  they  Ht»em  to 
meto  liavo  alnlicated  their  functions  as  leaders  in  American  intellectual  life.  The 
result  would  quickly  Ik?  seen,  1  am  sure,  in  the  falling  off  of  popular  favor  ami  support. 
These  facts  appear  to  meet  the  first  of  J*resident  itadley's  objections.  His  second 
objection  involve^  a  discussii^n  of  the  significance  of  the  college  course,  a  pul)ject 
which  I  shall  consider  in  its  i>roj>er  place. 

Columbia  University  can  not  l>e  satisfietl  with  a  rerpiirement  of  only  si*condary 
school  graduation  for  admission  to  the  professional  and  technical  schools,  for  several 
reasons: 

1.  Such  student-^  at  17  or  18  years  of  age  (or,  as  should  l>e  the  case,  at  10  or  16J 
years)  arc  to<:>  imniaturc  to  carry  on  a  severe  course  of  professional  study  with  profit. 

2.  When  HU(!h  students  predoininate,  or  form  a  large  prc>portion  of  tile  total  num- 
ber attending  any  given  professional  school,  the  tea<rhing  deteriorates  and  the  instruc- 
tion tends  to  become  either  siii)erficial  or  unduly  long  drawn  out  and  wasteful  of 
time. 

8.  Other  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  afford  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  students  who  are  compelle<l  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  shortest  possible  prejui- 
ration  for  the  i)niclice  of  a  profession,  and  Cohnnbia  would  not  be  justified  in  using 
its  funds  merely  to  add  to  a  j)rovision  which  is  already  ample.  Columbia  offers  the 
most  generous  assistance  to  students  who  are  able  and' willing  to  meet  its  standanls 
and  who  need  help  in  order  to  carry  on  their  studies,  but  is  not  willing  to  lower 
those  standards  at  the  cost  of  social  and  e<lucational  effectiveness. 

4.  Secon<lary  school  gra<luates,  liowever  well  taught,  are  necessarily  without  the 
more  a<lvance(l  discipline  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  without 
that  wider  outlook  on  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  which  it  is  the  aim  of  tho 
college  to  give.  It  is  our  hope  an<l  wish  that  those  who  hold  ])rofessional  or  tech- 
nical degrees  from  Colund.)ia  University  will  be  not  only  soundly  traine<l  in  their 
chosen  professions,  but  lilx^rally  educated  men  as  well.  No  stress  is  laid  U|X)n  the 
college  degree  as  a  mere  title,  but  it  is  held  to  stand,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
for  gre^t4.T  maturity  of  mind  and  broader  scholarship. 

5.  For  Cohnnbiii  University  to  admit  students  to  the  i>rofesRional  and  teclinical 
schools  ui>on  the  same  terms  as  those  by  which  admission  to  the  college  is  gaine<l 
would  K*  to  throw  the  weight  of  our  iniluence  against  college  (Mlucation  in  general 
and  against  Columbia  College  in  i)articular.  A  fter  a  few  years,  no  student  who  looked 
forward  to  a  ]>rofessional  career  would  si^ek  admission  to  Columbia  College,  or  to  any 
other,  excej>t  those  who  had  ample  time  an«l  money  to  spare. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  I  hold  a  secondary  school  e<lucation  to  be  too  low  a 
standard  for  admission  to  professi<jnal  study  at  Columbia  University,  personally  1 
am  of  opinion  that  to  insist  upon  gra<luation  from  the  usual  four  years'  college  course 
is  too  high  a  standard  (measure<l  in  terms  of  time)  to  insist  upon,  and  an  unsatisfac- 
tory one  aa  well.  My  view  of  the  matter  is  con(!urre<l  in  by  the  dean  of  Columbia 
College,  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law,  and  by  the  dean  of  Teachers  College. 

M  V  objections  to  making -gniduation  from  a  four  years'  college  course  a  i)reretpii- 
site  for  professional  study  at  Columbia  University  are  mainly  two: 

1.  I  share  the  view,  already  allude<i  to,  that  the  whole  tendency  of  our  present 
educational  svstem  is  to  i)ostpone  unduly  the  ]^eriod  of  self-suj>port,  and  1  feel  cer- 
tain that  public  opinion  will  not  long  sustain  a  scheme  of  formal  training  which  in 
its  completeness  includes  a  kindergarten  (bourse  of  two  or  three  years,  an  elementary 
school  course  of  eight  years,  a  secondary  school  courst^  of  four  years,  a  college  course 
of  four  yeiirs,  and  a  professional  or  technical  school  course  of  three  or  foiir  years, 
followetl  by  a  j)eriod  of  apprenticeshij)  on  small  wages  or  on  no  wages  at  all. 

2.  Four  years  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  long  a  time  to  devote  to  the  college  course  as 
now  constituted,  especially  for  students  who  are  to  remain  in  university  residence 
as  technical  or  i>rofessional  students.     President  Patton,  of  Princeton  University, 
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voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  obser\x'rs  of  educational  ten- 
dencies when  he  siii<l  that  '*in  some  way  that  delightful  period  of  comradeship, 
amusement,  desultory  reading,  and  choice  of  incongruous  courses  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  study,  which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  undergraduates,  must  be 
shortened  in  order  that  more  time  may  he  given  to  the  strenuous  life  of  professional 
e<iuipment."  For  quite  twenty  years  President  Eliot  has  advocated  this  view  and 
in  arguments  which  have  seemed  to  me  unanswerable,  under  the  conditions  existing 
at  Harvard,  has  urged  that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  l>e  given  by  Harvard  Col- 
lege after  tliriH)  years  of  residence.  At  Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  the  practice  of 
counting  a  year  of  professional  study  as  a  substitute  for  the  fourth,  or  senior,  year  of 
the  college  coun^  has  in  effet^t  established  a  three-years'  college  course  for  intending 
professional  and  technical  students.  The  degree  has  been  withheld  until  a  year  of 
professional  study  has  Ix-eu  completed,  in  deference  to  tradition  rather  than  from 
sound  educational  principle.  In  this  way  new  conditions  have  been  met  without 
the  appearance  of  shortening  the  college  course.  While  the  policy  hitherto  pur- 
sued ni  this  regard  was  justified  as  a  beginning  toward  a  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  college  and  the  professional  and  technical  schools,  it  ii  hardly  to 
be  upheld  as  a  linal  solution  of  the  problems  presenteil.  From  my  point  of  view  it 
is  oi^en  to  criticism  in  that  it  (1)  shortens  the  college  course  without  appearing  to  do 
so,  (2)  diviiles  the  interest  of  the  student  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory  neither  to  the 
college  nor  to  the  faculties  of  the  professional  schools,  and  (3)  fails  to  give  the  full 
support  to  a  college  course  of  purely  liberal  study  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

There  remains  a  third  line  of  action,  namely,  that  of  basing  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  te<*hnical  schools  of  the  university  \\]K>n  a  shortened  course  in  Colum- 
bia (/ollege  or  its  equivalent  elsewhere.  This'  I  believe  to  be  the  wisest  plan  for 
Columbia  University  to  adopt,  as  well  as  the  one  whose  general  adoption  would 
result  in  the  greatest  public  advantage. 

One  c(»nsideration  of  vital  importance  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
numerous  discussions  of  this  whole  matter,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  college  course  should  be  of  one  uniform  length  for  all  classes  of 
student^?.  The  unnecessary  assumption  of  the  contrary  view  has  greatly  compli- 
catcxl  the  entire  question,  both  in  the  public  and  in  the  academic  mind.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  for  the  intending  student  of  law,  medicine,  or  applied  science  who 
goes  to  college,  three  or  four  additional  years  of  university  residence  and  study  are 
in  prospect  after  the  l)achelor's  degree  has  l)eeu  obtained.  For  the  college  student 
who  looks  forward  to  a  business  career,  on  the  other  hand,  academic  residence  closes 
with  graduation  from  college.  For  the  latter  class,  therefore,  the  college  course  may 
well  be  longer  than  for  the  former.  While  two  or  three  years  of  purely  college  life 
and  study  may  be  ample  for  the  man  who  pro])oses  to  remain  in  tne  university  as  a 

firofessional  or  as  a  technical  student,  three  or  even  four  years  may  l)e  desirable  for 
dm  who  at  college  graduation  leaves  the  university,  its  atmosi)here,  its  opportuni- 
ties, and  its  inlluence  forever. 

It  must  l>e  remendx'red,  too,  that  the  four-years*  college  course  is  merely  a  matter 
of  convention,  and  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  Harvard  Col- 
lege course  was  at  one  time  but  three  years  in  length,  and  the  collegiate  course  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  l^een  three  years  m  length  from  it«  establishment. 
The  normal  ihtIcmI  of  residence  for  an  undergraduate  at  both  the  P^nglish  and  the 
Scottish  universities  is  three  years.  President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  who 
was  in  so  many  ways  a  true  prophet  of  educational  advance,  devised  a  plan  for  a 
normal  three-vears'  college  course  over  half  a  century  ago.  The  Question  is  not  so 
much  one  of  tfie  time  spent  upon  a  college  course  as  it  is  one  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  and  the  soun<lness  of  the  mental  and  moral  training  given.  The  peculiar 
servi<^e  which  the  college  exists  to  perform  may  be  done  in  on^  case  in  two  years, 
in  another  in  three,  in  another  in  four,  and  in  still  another  not  at  all. 

Since  18(>0  the  changes  in  American  educational  conditions  have  been  revolutionary, 
an<l  as  one  result  the  content  of  the  A.  B.  degree  has-been  wholly  altered  and  that 
degree  has  ])een  elevateil,  at  Columbia  College  at  least,  to  a  point  almost  exactly  two 
years  in  advanct*  of  that  at  which  it  then  was.     In  other  words,  despite  the  fact  that 
college  admission  requirements  have  been  raised  and  much  of  the  instruction  once 
given  in  college  is  now  given  in  the  secondary  schools,  particularly  the  public  high 
schools,  the  bachelor's  degree  has  l)een  helcl  steadily  at  a  point  four  yeary  distant 
from  college  entrance,  with  the  result  that  the  average  age  of  college  students  at 
gra<luati« ui  has  greatly  increased.     Since  1880 1  he  average  age  oi  lUe  nXudviwls  enterAug 
Columbia  College  has  increased  exactly  one  year,  and  wliil«  i\o  adev\\vAle  sUUatica 
for  18G0  are  available,  it  appears  to  l)e  true  that  tlie  average  a>io  oi  adu\W\ou  vi\  1880 
was  one  full  year  higher  than  in  1860.     The  registrar  has  made  a.  c«.t^v\\\  »;i>s.^w\\\ixUoii 
of  the  olhcial  records,  and  reports  that  hi  Columbia  College  v^e  «^tc  vivimm^m%  tvjo 
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ycar.<  inoro  of  time  and  work  ff»r  the  do^rei'  of  ba<'helor  ui  i\riii  than  was  rctpiirod  in 
iMK),  and  one  year  nion.*  of  tinio  and  \v<irk  than  was  rctinirod  in  18s0.  J'resi<lent 
llyde,  of  Bowdoin  Coih^jre,  lias  recently  ^aid  that  "nearly  all  thedistink?ui^:lu•d  alumni 
of  r>ow<loin  Coilejjre  praduate<l  at  al)uut  the  present  average  a>re  of  entran<'e,  and  were 
well  launched  on  their  i>rofe«<ional  careers  at  about  the  ajje  at  which  our  HtiulentM 
now  graduate,"  Ilecite<l  the  raises  of  Jaeob  A})lK)tt  and  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
who  were  graduated  before  tliey  were  17;  ix>npfellow,  who  was  ^niduated  at  18; 
Franklin  Pierct?,  John  A.  Andrew,  Fordyce  Barker,  and  Ejrbert  Smyth  at  l'.»,  and 
William  1*.  Fryo  and  Melville  W.  Fuller  at  L*0.  Instanccfl  mi^ht  readily  be  multii>lit*d 
from  the  rei'ord:-?  of  the  American  colleges.  The  recent  statistics  compiled^  by  l)ean 
Wright,  of  the  acad(?mical  denartment  of  Yale  I'niversity,  which  show  th'e  average 
afTi)  of  graduati(jn  of  the  memlxTS  of  the  class  of  18(>.'J  at  Yale  to  liavt*  K^en  22  years, 
10  months,  and  17  days  and  that  of  the  memlK'ra  of  the  class  of  H)02  to  have  l)eeii 
22  years,  10  months,  and  20  days,  point  t«»  what  appears  to  be  a  striking  exc(»ption, 
nr>t'vet  explained,  to  the  general  rule. 

So  long  as  there  were  no  gnvduate  hrh(X)ls,  and  therefore  no  genuine  universities, 
in  the  L'nitcd  States,  and  when  the  )»achclor's  degnM»  was  the  highest  academic  dis- 
tinction to  lx»  gaine<l  in  re-^idence,  it  was  sound  academic  and  public*  liolicy  to  make 
the  re<juir(»mentH  for  the  degree  of  baelu-lor  of  arts  as  high  a?  x><>ssible.  It  was  the 
only  mark  of  scholarship  that  the  coHeges  could  give.  As  a  result  the  average  age 
at  graduation  increasi»d.  Now,  however,  conditions  have  entirely  changed.  Nearly 
or  ijuite  one-half  of  the  work  formerly  done  in  college  for  the  <legree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  is  now  <lone  in  the  rapidly  increasing  numln^r  of  .secondary  schools,  i>articularly 
public  high  schools,  and  no  small  part  of  it  is  re<iuire<l  for  admission  to  coll(»ge. 
This  does  not  appear  if  the  comparison  Ik»  restrictetl  to  admission  retpiirements  in 
Cirei»k,  lj*tin,  and  mathematics;  but  it  is  clearlv  evi<lent  when  the  present  admission 
rc'piirements  in  Knglish,  history,  the  motlcrn  t^uropean  languages,  and  the  natural 
sciences  are  taken  into  account.  The  standard  of  scholarship  in  this  country  is  no 
longer  set  by  the  undergraduate  cuun-es  in  the  colleges  or  by  the  time  devoted  to 
then^  but  by  the  i;K)St-gra(hmte  instruction  in  the  univi-rsities  and  by  the  nHpiire- 
ments  demanded  for  the  degree  of  d<.H*tor  of  philosophy. 

Tliese  Ixiing  the  un<lisputed  facts,  it  would  api)ea'r  to  Iw  wise  and  }x>ssible  to 
treat  the  length  of  the  <*ollege  course  and  the  re<piirements,  lK)th  in  tnne  and  in 
accomplishment,  for  the  <legrec»  of  bachelor  of  arts  fnnn  the  standpoint  of  prej^^ent- 
day  nee<ls  and  the  larg*>st  social  s<»rvice. 

in  mv  opinion  it  is  already  too  late  to  me<t  the  situation  by  shortening  the  college 
course  for  all  sturlents  to  three  vean*,  althouirh  such  action  woul<l  Ix*  a  dccide<l  step 
forward  so  far  as  the  interests  of  intending  jTofessional  antl  technical  students  are 
concerned.  When  President  Kliot  first  ])roj)osed  a  thre(»-ycai*s'  course  for  llarvanl 
College  the  suggestion  was,  1  think,  a  wisii  one.  But  in  the  interval  con<iition8 
have  changed  again.  If  we  at  Colmnbia  should  1k>  willing  to  go  no  further  than  to 
rtMluce  the  length  of  the  collego  coui-se  fn.mi  four  years  to  three,  we  should  (1)  find 
it  im])racticable  both  on  financial  and  on  educational  grounds  to  require  that  course 
as  pr(re<iuisite  for  admissicm  to  the  8(rlK>ols  of  applied  science,  and  pi^sibly  to  the 
school  of  medicine,  and  (2)  we  should  be  una1>lo  to  resist  the  pressure  for  further 
re<'onst ruction  and  rearrangement  that  would  be  upon  us  before  our  work  was  com- 
plete<l  and  in  operation.  Mv  own  belief  is  that  Columbia  University  will  perform 
the  greatest  i)ublic  service  if  it  e.^tablishes  two  cr)urses  in  Cohnnbia  (.'ollegi*,  one  of 
two  years  and  one  of  four  years,  the  former  to  be  included  in  the  latter,  and  if  it 
requires  the  satisfac-tory  completion  of  the  shr>rter  cour.-e,  or  its  iMpiivalent  elsewhere, 
for  a<lmission  to  the  i)n»fcssional  and  technical  schools  of  the  miiversity.  By  taking 
this  step  we  should  retain  the  college  with  its  two  years  of  lilwml  studies  as  an 
integral  element  in  "our  system,  shorten  by  two  years* the  c(mibine<l  periods  of  f^e<'- 
ondary  school,  college,  aiid  i)rofessional  school  instruction,  and  yet  enforce  a  stand- 
anl  of  admissicm  to  our  professional  Fchor)ls  which,  lM)th  in  jjuantity  and  in  quality, 
is  on  a  ]>lane  as  high  as  the  r<»lumbia  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  of  IHGO,  which 
was  recognizi^l  as  conforming  to  a  very  ust'ful  standard  of  excellen<'e.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  retain  the  four-yearV  course  with  all  its  manift»st  advantages  and 
opiK>rtimities  for  those  who  look  forward  to  a  scholarly  career,  and  for  a**  manyfjf 
thos^Mvho  intend  to  enter  ujx>n  some  active  business  after  gniduation  as  can  l>e 
indmcxl  to  follow  it. 

Under  such  a  i)lan  we  should  have  in  Columbia  College  four  different  cla«ises  of 
student**:  (1)  Those  who  were  taking  the  shorter  course  of  two  years  in  prt»paratiou 
for  a  technical  and  professional  lourse,  and  who  would,  then^fofe,  look  forwanl  to  a 
total  university  residenc<.>  of  five  or  six  years:  (2)  those  who  were  taking  the  shorter 
course  of  two  years,  but  without  any  tlionrxht  of  sul)sefiuent  i)r{>fe.ssional  or  technical 
study;  (3)  those  wlio  felt  able  to  give  the  time  nectrssary  to  take  the  loiij»er  course 
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of  four  years  before  entering  a  professional  or  technical  school;  and  (4)  those  who, 
a.s  now,  take  the  four  years'  college  course  without  any  intention  of  technical  or  pro- 
fessional study.  The  second  claas  of  students  would  be  a  new  and  highly  desirable 
class,  and  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  earnest  young  men  seeking  a 
wider  and  more  thorougli  scholarly  training  than  the  secondary  school  can  offer,  but 
unable  to  devote  four  years  to  that  end.  Tne  third  class  of  students  would  be  able, 
by  II  ])roper  selection  of  studies  in  the  later  years  of  their  college  course,  either  to 
enter  a  professional  school  with  advanced  standing  or  to  anticipate  some  ofithe  pre- 
liminary professional  studies  and  to  devote  the  time  so  gained  to  more  intensive  pro- 
fessional work.  Undoubtedly  many  students  who  now  take  a  four  years*  under- 
graduate course  with  no  professional  or  technical  end  in  view  would  take  the  shorter 
course,  and  that  only,  but  on  the  other  hand  numbers  of  students  would  come  to 
college  for  a  course  of  two  yeiirs  who  when  obliged  to  choose  between  a  four  years* 
course  and  none  at  all  are  compelled  to  give  uj)  college  altogether.  The  final  result 
of  the  changes  would  certainly  be  to  mcrease  the  total  number  of  students  taking  a 
college  course  of  one  length  or  anothcrr. 

The  dean  of  Columbia  College  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  shortened  course  of 
two  ye^rs  as  is  contemplated  by  this  sugj^stion  could  readily  be  made  to  inclmle  all 
of  the  studies  now  prescribed  at  Columbia  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  This  shortened  course  would,  therefore,  take  on  something  of  the  defini- 
tivenesfi  and  purpose  which  in  many  ca.'ees  the  rapid  developments  of  recent  years 
have  removed  from  undergraduate  study;  for  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  effort 
would  l)e  spared  to  make  such  a  two  years'  course  as  valuable  as  possible,  l)oth  for 
intt^'llectual  training  and  for  the  development  of  character.  The  student  would  be  a 
gainer,  not  a  loser,  by  the  change. 

If  Columbia  College  should  offer  two  courses  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  one 
of  two  years  an<l  one  of  four  years  in  length,  the  second  including  the  first,  the 
quej^tion  would  at  once  arise  aa  to  what  degrees  or  other  marks  of  academic  recogni- 
tion would  be  conferred  ui)on  ttudents  who  lia<l  satisfactorily  completed  them. 

Two  answers  api)ear  to  be  possible.  First,  we  may  withhold  the  bachelor's  degree 
until  the  completion  of  the  longer  course,  and  grant  some  new  designaticm  to  those 
wlu)  satisfactorily  complete  the  shorter  course.  This  has  been  done  at  the  University 
of  ( 'hicago,  where  graduates  of  the  junior  college  course  of  two  years  are  made  asso- 
ciates in  arts.  Or  we  may  degrade — as  it  is  called — the  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
artificial  position  in  which  the  developments  of  the  last  forty  years  have  i^laced  it, 
and  confer  it  upon  the  graduates  of  the  shorter  course  of  two  years,  and  give  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  for  the  longer  course  of  four  years.  Tile  latter  alternative 
would  Ixi  my  own  preference.  Such  a  plan  would  bring  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  two  years  earlier  than  now  and  would  place  it  substantially  on  a  par  with  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  France,  the  Zeugniss  der  Reife  in  Germany,  and  the  ordinary 
degree  in  course  as  conferred  by  the  English  and  the  Scottish  universities.  It  woul3 
also  be  substantially  on  a  par  with  the  Columbia  College  degree  of  1860. 

In  this  connection  it  must  ]ye  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  A.  B.  degree  of  to-day 
Nvhich  is  so  nuich  extolled  and  so  highly  esteemed  as  the  mark  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion uaine<l  by  hard  study  and  severe  discipline,  but  that  of  one  and  two  generations 
ago.  The  A.  B.  degree  of  to-day  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  and  time  alone  will 
show  whether  it  means  much  or  little. 

The  degree^  of  master  of  arts  is  an  entirely  appropriate  reward  for  the  completion 
of  a  college  course,  under  the  new  conditions  proi^sed,  four  years  in  length.  This 
degriKi  has  l)een  put  to  many  varied  uses  and  has  no  generally  accepted  significance. 
Ill  Scotland  it  is  given  in  ])lace  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  close  of  three 
very  short  years  of  undergraduate  study.  In  England  it  signifies  that  the  holder  is 
a  bachelor  of  arts,  that  h<^  has  liveil  for  a  certain  minimum  number  of  terms  after 
obtaining  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  that  he  has  paid  certain  fees.  In  Germany  it 
is  usually  inclurlod  in  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  the  United  States  the 
degree  is  more  often  than  not  a  purely  honorary  designation;  although  in  recent  years 
the  stronger  universities  have  guarded  it  strictly  and  now  grant  it  for  a  minimum  period 
of  graduate  study  for  one  year  in  re.'^idence.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  in  February  hu*<t  there  was  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  this  degree,  and  the  divergence  of  policy  in  regard  to  it  was  made  plainly 
evi<lent.  As  an  intermediate  degree  between  those  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  doctor  of 
philosophy,  that  of  master  of  arts  has  l)een,  and  is,  very  useful  at  Columbia.  It  marks 
the  close  of  a  i)eriod  of  serious  resident  graduate  study,  and  is  an  appropriate  reward 
for  the  work  of  those  university  students  who  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
p(K'uli:ir  abilities  and  temperament  to  fit  themselves  for  successful  examination  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso])hy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  the 
raj)id  development  of  the  elective  system  and  the  widely  different  standards  of  the 
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scon^•a  of  collojres  from  which  our  ^i-ackiate  btmleiits  come,  liiivo  almost  wii>ed  out 
the  di^Jtirl<•ti<)Il  betwc<.*n  the  senior  year  in  Cohinihia  College  and  the  first  year  of 
graduate  h-tudy.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  fixing  of  the  degree  of 
minster  of  arts  at  the  elos^e  of  a  four  year?*'  undergra<luate  c'OUi>'C  wou!<l  involve  no 
real  alteration  in  the  standard  re<iuired  on  the  ]uirt  of  thost*  coming  to  Columbia 
from  other  institutions.  For  students  oi  C'ohnnbia  College  it  would  bring  the  degree 
within  reach  after  four  years  ol  residence  iiist<nul  of  live. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  decree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  tlu?  completion  of 
the  longer  college  course,  or  its  equivalent  elsi^where,  would  of  course  be  required,  and 
also  the  same  minimum  ]>eriod  of  ]>(»stgra(luate  resident  stu<ly  as  now.  There  would 
•be  no  alteration  in  the  time  necessarv  or  the  standard  now  set  for  that  degree,  which 
as  conferred  at  Columbia  is  re<X)gnize<l  as  cnnforming  to  the  highest  and  ))est  standards. 

With  the  courses  in  applied  sc^ientx*  and  in  medit  ine  fixe^l  at  four  years,  to  base 
them  upon  a  two  years'  lollege  cours<»  would  be  to  elevate  them  to  a  proi>er  univer- 
sity standard  and  to  insure  the  best  possible  class  of  students.  Tlie  law  school  and 
the  professional  coui-ses  in  Teat'hei-s  College  could  ea«?ily  be  jmt  ujxm  the  same  basis. 

Ivellection  and  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  will  make  it  apparent  that  thei«e  sugges- 
tions are  less  radical  than  scH'ms  t<»  be  the  case  c)n  first  sight.  They  at  least  offer  a 
solution  to  a  generally  recognized  j)roblem,  one  which  has  often  been  j)ointe<l  to  but 
toward  tlu^  solution  of  wbicli  little  progress  has  l)een  made.  I  shall  seek  an  early 
opportunity  of  bringing  them  l>efore  the  university  ct>uncil  and  the  several  faculties 
for  full  consideration  and  discussion. 

Should  Columbia  Cniversity  adopt  such  a  jxdicy  iis  has  been  outlined,  and  should 
the  same  or  a  similar  policy  commend  itselt  to  the  governing  iKnlies  of  any  other 
American  universities  whose  problems  are  similar  to  ours,  a  development  already  in 
progress  throughout  the  country  would  be  ha-tened.  As  the  public  high  schools 
multiply  and  strengthen  they  will  tend  more  and  more  to  give  the  instruction  now 
ofifere<i  in  the  first  year,  or  first  two  years,  of  the  college  course.  In  so  far,  they  will 
become  local  colleges,  but  without  the  chara<teristic  or  the  attractiveness  of  student 
residence.  Furthermore,  the  time  would  sooner  cr)me  when  colleges,  excellent 
in  ideals  and  rich  in  teaching  power,  but  without  the  resources  ne<*(\«sary  to  carry  on 
a  four  years'  courst^  of  instruction  satisfactorily,  will  niise  the  requirements  foradmis- 
sion  to  a  propc^r  j)oint  and  then  concentrate  all  their  strength  upon  a  thoroughly 
sound  course  of  two  years  heading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  More  depends  upon  the 
strict  enforcement  (>f  proper  standards  of  admission  to  college  than  is  generally 
believed;  that  is  at  present  the  weakest  point  in  college  administration.  The  general 
standani  of  college  education  in  the  ITnited  States  would  be  strengthene<l  more  if  the . 
weaker  colleges  would  tix  and  rigitlly  enforce  proper  entrance  requirements  and  con- 
centrate all  their  money  and  en(?rgie*s  upon  two  y(?ars  (»f  thorough  college  work  than 
if  they  continue  tospreWl  a  college  coui-se  over  four  years  with  admission  secured  on 
nominal  terms  or  on  none  at  all. 

The  policy  outlined  would,  I  think,  largely  increa-^e  the  number  of  students  seek- 
ing a  college  education,  and  many  who  miglit  enter  one  of  the  stnmger  colleges  for 
the  two  yeiiis'  coui-se  wouhl  remain  for  four  years.  The  loss  of  income  duo  to  the 
dropping* out  of  students  after  two  years  of  residence  w<ju1<1  be  more  than  made  got)d 
very  so<jn  by  the  lar^e  increase  in  college  attendance. 

As  the  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  has  developed  it  has  become 
apparent  that  we  have  substituted  three  institutions — secondary  scnool,  college,  and 
university — for  the  two — secondary  school  and  university — which  exist  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  work  done  in  the  United  St;it<'s  by  the  fx'st  colleges  is  done  in  France 
and  (iermany  oncshalf  by  the  secondary  school  and  one-half  by  the  university.  The 
training  given  in  Europe  diff(^rs  in  nuiuy  ways  from  that  given  here,  but  from  an 
administrative  i)oint  of  view  the  comparison  just  made  is  substantially  correct.^  The 
college,  as  we  have  it,  b*  itev.uVmr  to  our  own  national  system  of  e<hication,  and  is  jicr- 
liaps  its  strongest,  as  it  certainly  is  its  most  characteristic,  feature.  It  breaks  the 
sharp  transition  which  is  so  noticeable  in  Europe  between  the  close  surveillance  and 
prescrilx*d  order  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  university. 
Its  course  of  lil>eral  study  comes'just  at  the  time  in  the  student's  life  to  do  him  most 

food,  to  oj)en  and  inform  his  intelligence  and  to  refine  and  strengthen  his  character. 
ts  student  life,  social  opportunities,  and  athletic  sports  are  all  additional  elements  of 
usefulness  and  of  strength.  It  has  endeared  itself  to  thrtH3  or  four  generations  of  the 
flower  oi  our  American  youth,  and  it  is  more  useful  to-day  than  at  any  earlier  time. 
For  all  of  these  rea*<ons  I  am  anxious  to  have  it  preserve<l  as  part  of  our  educ^a- 
tional  system  and  so  adjusted  to  the  social  and  educational  conditions  which  surround 
us  that  a  college  training  may  be  an  essential  part  of  the  higher  education  of  an 
American  whether  he  is  destined  to  a  professional  career  or  to  a  business  occupation. 
It  eeema  to  me  clear  that  if  the  college  is  not  so  adjusted  it  will,  despite  its  recent 
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rapid  growth,  lose  its  prestige  and  place  of  honor  in  our  American  life,  and  that  it 
may  eventually  disappear  entirely,  to  the  great  damage  of  our  whole  educational    - 
pystem. 

Yale  U.drersili/. — In  discussing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  professional 
courses  President  Iladlpy,  in  his  report  for  1901-2,  says: 

The  introduction  of  professional  studies  into  the  college  course  has  been  a  disap- 
lX)intQient  to  its  advocates,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  professional  element  and 
motive  became  so  complete  that  it  operated  as  a  shortening  of  the  college  course  itself. 
This  shortening  of  the  college  course  is  advocated  by  a  great  many  j^rsons  who  say 
that  the  college  graduate  of  to-day  is  a  year  older  than  he  was  a  geiieration  ago.  But 
I  doubt  very  nmch  whether  this  is  true  of  institutions  which  a  generation  ago  had 
uiiriuestione<^l  rank  as  colleges  instead  of  high  schools.  It  is  certain  that  the  interest- 
inj?  statistics  coUecteil  by  Professor  Wright  show  the  cliange  in  this  respHCct  at  Yale 
to  have  been  less  than*  is  supposed.  The  class  of  ISO.^,  tlie  first  for  which  we  have 
records,  had  an  average  age  of  22  years  and  lOJ  months,  an  average  which  has  l^een 
exceeded  bv  only  four  clashes  in  the  years  that  have  followed.  It  may  be  that  the  logic 
of  events  will  cause  us  after  a  time  to  shorten  our  college  courses.  But  for  the  present 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  man  who  is  going  into  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business 
should  be  deprived  of  one  year  of  his  college  education  because  some  of  the  medical 
schools  and  law  schools  wish  their  entering  classes  to  be  able  to  write  the  letters  A.  B. 
after  their  names.  If  a  man  can  afford  to  take  the  l)achelor's  degree  before  entering 
the  professional  schools,  and  c^n  benefit  hy  the  opportunities  of  the  college,  in  the 
course  and  out  of  it,  by  all  means  let  him  pursue  the  course  and  take  the  degree. 
But  let  us  not  recjuire  the  lettere  which  show  that  he  has  taken  the  degree  and  sacri- 
fice, either  by  changes  in  the  character  of  our  studies  or  the  length  of  our  courses, 
the  underlyinj;  spirit  which  alone  would  render  those  letters  valuable.  Shape  the 
college  course  for  the  needs  of  the  men  who  want  a  college  course  rather  than  for  those 
who  take  it  more  or  less  reluctantly  as  a  compulsory  stepping-stone  to  something  else. 

In  the  same  report  Dean  Wright,  of  the  academic  department  of  Yale,  says,  concern- 
ing the  oi>portunities  for  shortening  the  period  of  residence: 

If,  however,  anyone  desires  by  extra  effort  to  save  a  year,  the  college  offers  him 
the  opportunity.  It  does  not  lessen  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  but  will  allow  a  good  student  to  so  arrange  his  work  that  the  period  given  to 
college  studies  may  be  shortened.  This  can  be  done  by  anticipating  one  or  more 
courses  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year  or  by  taking  extra  courses  m  sophomore 
or  junior  year  or  l)oth.  The  opportunity  is  also  offered  to  academic  students  to  take 
more  or  less  work  in  the  professional  schools.  Members  of  the  senior  class  are  allowed 
to  elect  five  hours  per  week  in  courses  given  either  by  the  law,  the  medical,  or  the 
theological  faculty,  and  the  work  thus  done  may  count  at  the  same  time  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree'.  In  addition,  a  student  in  his  senior  year  may  devote  to  studies  in 
a  professional  school  any  hours  not  needed  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art^.  If,  by 
anticipating  courses  or  by  takin^:  extra  courses,  ten  additional  hours  are  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  junior  year,  the  whole  of  the  senior  year  may  be  devoted  to  professional 
study. 

Vitirersilf/  of  Fmn^ylrania. — The  report  of  the  i>rovost  of  the  TTniversity  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  1901-2  contains  the  following  concerning  the  length  of  the  college 
curriculum: 

The  matter  of  chief  general  interest,  so  far  as  the  colleges  and  universities  are  con- 
cerned, appears  to  be  the  length — or  rather  the  shortening— of  the  c()llege  period.    The 
views  upon  this  subject  are  so  discordant  as  to  leave  the  question  in  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion, and  each  institution  does  what  it  deems  right  from  its  own  point  of  view. 
Undoubtedly  the  success  of  each  is  the  n^sult  of  the  belief  which  each  institution  has 
that  itsv»ayi-«  the  best.     The  Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  believed  that  a 
youni?  man* of  17  or  18  is  the  most  competent  judge  of  what  is  best  for  him,  and  has 
therefore  for  some  years  taken  groups  of  seleete(l  su])jects  as  the  main  basis  oi  elec- 
tio!i.     During  the  year  undfT  discussion  tlie  academic  council  of  the  coWcgo  agreed 
^^ith  unanimity  to  make  po^•sible.  the  giving  of  the  degree  iu  throe  years  \u  the 
crnuses  in  arts  and  science,  in  finance  and  commerce,  ami  iu  Inolo^^y.    1  wwd  i\ot 
refer  in  minute  tletail  to  the  arrangement  under  which  this  plan  l^as  V>oeiv^wmxed. 
In  general,  it  mav  be  said  that,  in  the  three  courses  stated,  the  stud*^-'^^^  "^"'^^  cawewc- 
ces.vfullv  complete,  bv  devotion  to  his  work,  the  four  vears  oi    s*Uvi\Y  vsv  ^^J^^;^ "S ^^^^ 
will  be  permitted  so'to  do.     On  the  other  hand,  a  student  wl^o    v.-i^^'^  ^  wxaiv^« 
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the  work  now  comprised  in  the  four  years'  course  may  prolong,  npon  a  systemmlie 
scheilule,  this  work  to  five  years.  In  brief,  the  normal  four  years'  coarse  mav  be 
abbreviated  to  three  years  in  the  case  of  such  students  as  show  tliemselves  able  to 
do  the  four  years'  normal  course  in  one  year's  less  time;  or  it  mav  be  prolonged  to 
live  years,  when  a  student  prefers,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  dean  or  to  his 
committee,  to  devote  five  years  to  his  college  work  instead  of  ^our. 

It  was  announceil  that  tnese  options  would  go  into  effect  with  the  year  Ix^ginning 
September  1,  1902,  a  year  to  be  reviewed  in  a  future  report,  but  it  w  interesting  to 
know  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  students  have  chosen  the  full  four  years'  course. 

Brown  Vnirer)fky» — The  practice  of  Brown  ITniversity  is  thus  stated  by  President 
Faunce  in  Ids  report  for  the  year  1901-2: 

The  question  whether  a  student  of  sufTiciont  ability  ehouM  be  allowed  to  complete 
his  entire  work  in  less  than  four  years  our  faculty  has  met  by  allowing  a  student,  if 
competent,  to  complete  his  work  at  the  end  of  three  years.  If  he  fails  to  comnlete  it 
then,  he  is  not  at  lil)erty  to  do  partial  work  in  the  senior  year,  but  must  take  nis  full 
fifteen  hours  a  week  through  hit*  fourth  year.  *  «  *  But  if  one  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  senior  year  completes  the  work  iVunired  for  the  A.  B.  or  the  Ph.  B.  degree, 
then  the  work  he  does  during  the  reuiainder  of  the  year  may  l>e  counteil  toward  the 
dt^ee  of  master  of  arts.  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  a  student  by  taking  extra 
stiKlies  to  do  four  yean?'  work  in  three  y«ir.'»  and  obtain  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year;  or,  even  if  he  fails  in  this,  to  do  five  years'  work  in  four  years 
and  obtain  his  master's  degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

Com fll  VmvfTffiiy. — That  the  authorities  of  Comoll  University  are  not  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  the  perio<l  of  residence  required  for  a  bachelor's  dogrtK?  is  shown  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report  for  1901-2  of  Presi<lent  Schurman: 

But,  while  the  nnivergity  refuses  to  re<luce  the  A.  B.  course  from  four  years  to 
three,  it  does  permit  juniora  and  f^cniors,  who  intend  taking  subsequently  a  profes- 
sional course  to  anticipate  one  year  of  such  work  as  a  part  of  the  A.  B.  course.  Tlie 
question  has  l^een  raised  whether,  in  such  cases,  the  A.  B.  degree  is  given  on  the 
gromid  that  the  candidate  has  studiinl  four  yeai*s  or  that  he  lias  taken  certain  studies 
(arts  and  stdences)  thou":!!  for  three  years  only.  And  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  subjects  which  juniors  and  seniors  are  })ermitted  to  take  in  the  professional 
schools  should  be  restricted  to  those  which  might  be  regarded  as  ccjustituents  of  a 
lilx^ral  culture.  But  a  university  which  allows  its  students  to  elect  freely  among 
languages,  literature,  philosophy,  history,  political  sci»»nce,  mathematitrs,  and  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  for  the  A.  B.  degree  will  luctt  great  difficulty  in 
applying  tlie  criterion  suggested.  Perhaps  the  best  j-olution  of  the  theoretical 
dilemma  which  has  l>een  raiscfl  is  to  recrognize  frankly  that  the  privilege  of  doing  a 
year  of  professional  work  as  a  part  of  the  A.  B.  c<mrse,  which  juniore  and  seniors 
now  enjov,  is  a  favor  extended  to  candidates  who  study  at  a  university  six  or  seven 
years,  anA  there  is  no  reaj-on  for  shortening  the  course  of  caudidatea  whose  studies 
cease  on  the  receipt  of  the  A.  B.  dejrree. 

The  pitictice  of  permitting  students  in  the  A.  B.  course  to  devote  one  of  the  four 
years  of  studv  to  work  in  the  ])rofessional  colleges  has  ))eeu  umler  consideration  by 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  g<^^'iences,  and  though  no  acti<m  has  yet  been  taken  it  seems 
safe  to  i)redict  that  if  any  change  is  niade  it  will  not  Ik'  the  general  reduction  of  the 
time  re«iuired  for  the  A.  B.  degree  from  four  years  to  three?  nor  yet  the  withdrawal 
of  the  imvilege  now  enjoyed  by  students  taking  both  the  A.  B.  degree  and  a  subse- 
quent professional  coiurse  of  shortening  the  time  prescribed  for  both  by  one  year. 

Cohnnbion  Unher.vt.tj,  M'nuhinfjton,  D.  C. — A  marketl  step  in  the  shortening  of  the 
collegia  cr>urse  was  taken  by  the  trustees  of  Columbian  University  in  an  ordinance 
a<lopted  in  lfH)2.  It  provider  for  the  granting  of  the  Iwchelor's  degree  at  the  vnd  of 
three  years,  and  1«)  fulfill  the  recjuirements  of  the  third  year  the  stn<lent  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  the  lirst-year  studies  of  a  proft^onal  or  specialize<l  course  of  study. 
The  provisions  of  the  ordinance  relating  to  the  course  of  study  are  as  follows: 

Articlk  I. — Dinsion  of  Trork. 

The  eflucational  work  of  the  university  shall  he  <livide«l  into  four  groups,  as  follows: 
Section  1.  General  culture  courses.     The  subjects  of  study  in  these  courses  shall 

l>e  pre8<Til)ed  or  approvetl  by  the  uni\ersity  council,  with  a  view  to  tlie  needs  of 

graduates  of  the  best  high  schools. 
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Sec.  2.  Specialized  couTses  in  nniveraity  subjects.  These  courses  are  designed^to 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  evolution  and  science  of  each  subject  and  to  fit  the  student 
for  literary,  professional,  scientific,  and  industrial  pursuits. 

Sec.  3.  Onginal  research.  This  division  is  designed  to  promote  original  research 
and  direct  the  efforts  of  students  who  desire  the  assistance  of  a  master. 

Skc.  4.  Professional  schools.  At  present  there  shall  be  schools  of  law,  jurisi^ru- 
dence  and  diplomacy,  medicine,  and  dentistry.  Technical  schools  may  be  estab- 
lisheil,  but  at  present  work  done  in  designated  scbools  of  this  class  shall  be  recognized 
by  the  university  and  proper  credit  given  therefor. 

Article  II. — Vn'u'ernly  s^iJyjecis. 

Sfxtion  1.  For  convenience  of  statement  these  subjects  are  grouped  under  six 
general  heads: 

(1 )  Philosophy;  (2)  language,  linffuistics,  and  literature;  (3)  mathematics,  pure 
and  applie<l;  (4)  science,  natural  and  physical;  (5)  history  and  political  science;  (6) 
engineering  and  architecture. 

Artk'i.e  IV. — Deirhpmmt  of  miircrsitfj  mbjectf. 

Sectiox  1.  Subjects  shall  be  di\nded  into  three  sections,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  fundamental  section,  covering  two  years'  work;  this  section  to  be  assigned 
to  students  in  the  general  culture  courses. 

(2)  The  adNTinf^d  section,  not  exceeding  throe  years;  this  section  to  be  assigned 
to  students  specializing  for  literary,  scientific,  professional,  or  industrial  pursuits. 

(3)  The  original  reseanrh  scjction;  this  section  to  be  assigned  to  students  pursuing 
a  subject  for  discovery  and  broader  culture. 

Article  XL—Cfjurs^tt  of  .^tndu. 

Section-  1.  General  culture  courses  for  the  first  tv.'o  years  of  study  for  candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  ba(;helor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
university  council  and  printed  each  year  in  the  bulletins  of  the  university. 

Sec.  2.*The  university  council  shall  determine  the  minimum  hours  of  class-room 
work  required  in  the  three  years  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  *  *  *  The  scope  of 
the  general  culture  courses  and  the  amount  and  standard  of  the  work  required  in  the 
three  years  shall  be  sufliciently  high  to  make  the  degree  equal  in  value  to  like  degrees 
of  other  universities  of  the  first  rank  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  A  student  who  has  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  shall  be  entitled  to  credit 
for  one  year  in  his  special  or  professional  course,  jirovideii  he  has  taken  for  a  i)art  of 
his  third  year  for  the  bachelor's  degree  tlie  first  year's  work  in  such  special  or  pro- 
fest?ional  course. 

Sec.  4.  The  university  council  shall  also  arrange  courses  of  one  year  each  to  be  the 
fourth  year  in  university  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  master  of 
science,  and  the  university  council  shall  also  arrange  courses  leading  to  degrees  in 
engineering. 

Article  VII. — Ihgrce^. 

Section'  1.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  of  bachelor  of  science  shall  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  student  who  has  been  regularly  a<lmittetl  and  has  satisfactorily  performed 
the  work  and  passed  the  examinations  rc(]uircd  in  the  general  culture  course  of  two 
years,  antl  who  has  performed  the  work  and  )»assed  the  examinations  in  one  year  of 
specialized  work  apj)roved  by  the  university  council. 

Sfx'.  2.  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  master  of  science  shall  be  conferred  upon  a 
student  who  has  performed  the  work  and  passiid  the  examinations  of  the  fourth  year 
of  university  studies. 

Tiijt.-<  CoHrf/c— For  some  years  this  institution  has  granted  the  A.  B.  degree  under 
certain  conditions  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  residence.  In  his  report  for  1001-2, 
the  \>\\  sident  of  Tufts  College  has  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  matter: 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  Tufts  Colletre  granted  the  privilege  to  students  of  taking 
the  degiee  of  bachelor  of  arts  after  three  years  of  residence  on  condition  of  maintain- 
ing grade  P»  as  an  average  lor  the  entire  wrirk.  Tufts  College  was  the  first  college  in 
New  Mngland,  I  think,  to  grant  this  privilege  in  a  formal  way.  During  the  j>eriod 
that  the  rule  has  been  in  operation  13  students  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege. 
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J^n  even  greater  number  than  that  have  complet^il  the  required  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  term  hours  in  three  years  on  tlie  prescribed  conditions,  but  have  chosen 
to  remain  an  additional  year  and  take  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  artd  and  master  of  arta  as  well.  So  far  the  rule  has  worked  well  and  the  faculty 
has  seen  no  occasion  to  regret  the  step.  Indeecl,  there  are  many  reasons  for  going 
still  further  and  offering  the  degree  at  the  end  of  three  years  simply  on  the  basis  m 
a  patiefactory  parsing  mark.  In  the  first  place  there  would  seem  to  be  no  defensible 
reason  for  imposing  narder  conditions  upon  one  who  chooses  to  complete  the  course 
in  three  years  than  upon  one  who  elects  to  spread  the  work  over  four  years.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  view  of  the  pressure  of  the  college  curriculum  from  both  sides. 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  now  so  hi;^li  that  very  few  i)ersons,  even  in  com- 
munities where  the  public  school  facilities  are  of  the  Ix'st,  can  get  to  college  before 
19  to  20  years  of  age. 

Then  the  demands  for  professional  and  technical  training  have  enormously 
increased  within  the  last  two  decxides.  ^Medical  schools  gradually  within  tliat  time 
have  advanced  their  courses  from  two  years  of  six  months  each  to  three  years,  and 
from  three  years  to  four  years  of  eight  months  of  actual  work.  Dental  schools  have 
raised  their  requirementn  from  two  years  to  three  years,  and  some,  our  own  among 
the  number,  are  n«)w  demanding  four  vears.  I^iw  .schools  have  advanced  their 
renuirements  likewise  from  two  years  to  three  years.  Those  who  are  looking  toward 
independent  and  professional  work  in  either  science  or  letters  can  not  obtain  in  rep- 
utable universities  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  or  doctor  of  philosophy  in  less  than 
three  years.  The  saving,  therefore,  of  one  year  in  passage  through  college  is  of 
immense  importance.  The  imdergraduate  department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  been  from  the  beginning  on  a  three-year  basis,  and  the  collegiate  department  of 
Clark  University,  about  to  l)e  opened,  by  the  provision  of  the  will  of  the  late  Jonas 
Clark,  making  i>rovision  for  the  same,  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  thret>  vears*  course.  So 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  opiwrtunity  at  least  of  attaining  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  three  years  is  becommg  more  and  more  imperative  for  all  the  colleees. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY. 

CouUnfi'.— Oxford  University  and  the  Khodc."  scholarships,  by  W.  T.  Harris.— History  of  the  Univcr- 
Mty  of  Oxford,  by  Jolin  W.  Hoyt.— The  Bodleian  tercentenary,  by  J.  B.  Firth.— Oxford  University 
extension  lectures,  ofTicial  circular  and  programme. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS. « 
By  W.  T.  Harris. 

[Reprinted  from  tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 

Association,  1003.] 

One  of  the  iiiemoral.>le  events  of  last  year  was  the  offer  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  made 
known  to  us  tliroii}j:h  the  provisions  of  his  will,  providing  for  a  hundred  perix'tual 
soholarrihips  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  two  ifor  each  State  and  each  Territory  in 
tlie  United  States,  a  scholarship  amounting  to  the  handsome  annual  sum  of  three 
humlred  pounds — say  $l,500-^to  support  a  student  for  three  years  at  the  most 
famous  university  in  Great  Britain. 

This  provision  was  made  with  the  noble  jmrposeof  bringing  about  a  more  intimate 
and  sympathetic  acquaintance  between  the  most  influential  class  of  citizens  in  the 
English  nation  and  the  people  who  have  gone  out  from  it  in  past  times  and  founded 
an  independent  nation  on  the  basis  of  constitutional  liberty  and  local  self-govern- 
ment. In  the  words  of  his  will,  **the  union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
throughout  t!ie  world"  impelled  him  to  make  this  endowment.  He  desired  **to 
encourajxe  in  the  students  from  the  Ignited  States  of  North  America,  who  will  benefit 
from  the  American  scholarships,  to  be  established,  for  the  reason  given,  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  under  this  my  will,  an  attachment  to  the  country  from  which 
they  have  sprung,  but  without  withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land 
of  tlieir  adnption  or  birth." 

As  a  guide  to  his  trustees  in  the  selection  of  incumlx'nts  of  these  scholarships,  Mr. 
Rhodes  mentions  four  qualifications:  first,  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 
sccoujI,  fj>ndness  for  outdoor  sports;  third,  unselfishness  and  good  fellowship;  and 
la.-tly,  moral  force  of  character  an<l  zeal  in  the  performance  nf  public  duties. 

All  good  people  will  respond  with  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  to  so  noble  a 
pn)je<'t,  iJn<l  we  may  well  consider  what  it  signifies  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  its 
successful  management. 

The  ])ast  three  years  have  been  noteworthy,  in  the  history  of  industry  and  finance, 
for  the  development  of  productive  iuilustr}'.  Pari  pa*su  with  this  has  gone  on  the 
taking  i>ossessit»n  of  the  resources  of  nature,  and  the  increase  of  the  assets  of  civili- 
zation—wealth in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  productions;  natural  forces  have 
been  harnesseil  for  the  u.se  of  men,  lessening  distiinces  and  removing  obstacles  to 
couiuumication  by  land  and  water.     Never  before  hiis  the  potency  of  capital  Iwen  so 


"The  e<lucntionjil  provisions  of  Cecil  Rliodes's  will  are  given  in  the  Report  of  this;  ofTice  fi)r  1901, 
chap.  47,  pp.  2  i  17-2 150. 
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awe-inspiring.  To  name  iu  one  word  llie  function  of  tlic  great  process  going  on, 
one  would  tay  Uiat  it  is  the  removal  of  the  middle  man,  who  effe<!t8  exchange^?,  to 
the  function  of  the  end  man,  who  is  direct  producer  or  direct  consumer.  By  saving 
in  the  middle  term  of  cost  of  manufacturing?,  traiisp<jrting,  and  di^?tributing  there 
comettJ  to  })e  an  enonnous  accumulation  of  capital.  After  apportioning  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  their  quota  of  the  l>enefit  dcrive<l  from  reducing  the  expense 
of  the  middle  term,  the  owners  of  capital  have  for  many  years  made  large  gifts  to 
education. 

The  names  of  Tulane,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  lielan<l  Stanford,  Drexel,  Vander- 
bilt,  Sophie  Xewcomb,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  Harvard  come 
to  our  minds  as  the  leading  colleges  recipient  of  endowments. 

For  the  year  1890-1900,  gifts  for  higher  t.H.lueation  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$ll,9i*5,4G3  were  reporte<l  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  several  colleges  and 
universities.  For  the  year  1900-1901  the  gifts  amounted  to  ^18,040,413.  For  the 
year  1901-1902  thus  far  the  gifts  reported  amount  to  $10,989,907.  Not  all  of  theuni- 
vereity  reports  for  1901*  are  in. 

The  Carnegie  gifts  for  libraries  and  other  institutions  have  been  estimated  at  the 
following:  For  1895,  $1,000,000;  for  1898,  $310,000;  1899,  $3,370,000;  forl9«0,^,0(>5,- 
000;  for  1901,  $?:50,243,500.  Counting  in  his  gift  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  in 
Washington,  his  grand  total  of  gifts  in  the  Uniteil  States  is  estimatetl  at  $52,270,173. 
Besides  this  histoUil  for  Canada,  Cuba,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  amounts  to 
$15,000,000  more. 

This  enormous  increase  in  gifts  to  education  incident  to  the  amassing  of  capital  is 
of  ?i)ecial  interest  to  this  consideration  of  the  Rhodes  gift,  by  reiuson  of  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  cai)ital  to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  a  process  somewhat  mysterious 
to  the  common  mind.  Karl  Marx's  formula  C-M-Cy  commcxlity — money — com- 
moility — or  the  producer  exchanges  the  commodity  which  ho  has  created  for  money, 
and  with  money  procures  the  other  counnotlities  which  he  wishes  for  use,  states  the 
fin-t  and  obvious  economic  i)rocess  (in  a  formula  C-M-C);  but  the  middle  term, 
money,  when  expanded,  comes  to  mean  the  market,  an<l  the  market  has  a  tlifferent 
function  from  C--V-C,  or  commodity — money — commodity — namely,  it  starts  with 
My  or  money,  and  buys  commodities,  to  sell  a;rain  for  money,  hoping  to  increase  ita 
money  by  the  process — earning  an  income  by  the  i»roce.ss  of  exchange — and  this 
fornmla  is  -V-C-.V,  according  to  Marx,  and  in  that  he  sees  the  origin  of  all  the  evils 
in  an  industrial  and  commercial  civilization,  for  this  is  the  formula  of  the  capitalist. 
The  capitalist  as  the  middle  term  represents  a  stock  of  goods  and  its  transjwrtation 
and  distribution.  Without  this  middle  term  the  producer  can  produce  only  what  is 
useful  to  himself  and  not  for  his  neigh])or  or  f(;r  the  market  of  the  world,  l>ecause 
there  is  an< I  can  be  no  market  without  this  second  formula  J/-C/-3/,  money — com- 
mo<lity — money. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  profit  of  the  market,  the  middle  tenn,  is  greater  when  ita 
own  exj>ense8  of  collection  and  distribution  are  dimini?<hcd — and  when  this  is  done 
on  a  large  scale,  say  l>y  gigantic  railways  on  land  or  ships  on  the  sea,  great  economy 
is  secured,  and  there  are  large  savings  to  be  distrilmted,  partly  to  the  ])roducer  of 
raw  material,  partly  to  thi*  manufacturer,  and  partly  to  the  consumer,  and  a  large 
dividend  left  for  capital  which  supports  the  world  market. 

Things  without  use  (-an  not  be  counted  as  proi)erty,  an<l  there  is  no  object  in 
creating  a  surplus  of  goods  that  can  not  be  used.  To  transi)ort  things  from  a  i>liice 
where  they  have  no  use  to  a  place  where  they  are  nee<led  is  to  i>roduce  value;  and, 
as  an  actual  fact,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  final  cost  (to  the  consumer)  of  the 
commodities  that  in  the  aggregate  conj^titute  wealth  derive  their  value  from  the  two 
services  of  the  market,  namely,  the  collection  and  the  distribution  of  conmioditiee — 
the  function  of  the  market  {M-C-M)  so  strangely  misunderstooii  and  suspected  by 
Karl  Marx. 
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But  tlie  market  collects  its  toll  from  the  consumer.  It  shares  with  the  producer 
the  total  amount  received  from  the  consumer.  The  market  causes  competition,  and 
competition  reduces  the  producer's  profit,  and  also  the  profit  of  the  market.  The 
less  the  charge  of  the  market  (that  is  to  say,  the  middle  man),  the  efficiency  of 
collection  and  distribution  remaining  the  same,  the  greater  the  profit  to  the  end 
men,  that  is,  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer. «  It  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  market  and  the  diminution  of  its  charges  indicate  economic 
progress.  It  is  m  the  line  of  the  reduction  of  the  necessary  labor  to  conquer  nature. 
The  production  of  the  raw  material,  its  collection,  its  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
consumption,  re<iuire  less  expenditure  of  hmnan  lalx)r,  or  of  its  representative, 
which  is  money. 

From  this  point  we  can  see  the  significance  of  this  great  movement  of  capital  in 
our  times  which  diminishes  the  number  of  middle  men  and  tranj?fers  them  to  the 
function  of  end  men,  that  is,  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  com- 
bination that  capital  makes  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  exchange,  give  the  producer  a 
higher  rewanl,  and  share  with  the  consumer  by  lowering  the  price  of  the  finished 
proiluct  to  him.  For  the  performance  of  this  function  capital  collects  its  tithes.  1 1 
gets  perliai>8  a  tenth  of  what  it  saves,  ilistrilniting  on  an  average  the  other  nine- 
tenths  to  the  producern  and  the  consumers. 

In  our  day  the  enormous  aggregates  of  capital  are  hastening  forwanl  this  beneficent 
process  with  ever-increasing  spee<l.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  place  to  consider  hero 
the  fact  that  fo  important  and  radical  a  transformation  as  results  fn>m  this  great 
pHK-ess  necei^sarily  involves  much  evil  and  much  suffering  to  the  human  beings  that 
are  furce<l  from  the  place  of  middle  men  to  the  place  of  end  men.  All  readjustnient 
of  vocations  involves  inconvenien(!e,  and  sometimes  suffering,  and  even  injustice. 

But  we  may  remark  that  if  a  new  investment  of  c^ipital  pays  well  for  a  while,  it  is 
constantly  attacked  by  newer  inventions  and  newer  combinations  which,  being  more 
economical  than  the  old — that  is  to  say,  needing  fewer  middle  men — cause  the  old 
investment  to  pay  lef-s  and  less  interest  to  the  capital.  Old  investments,  therefore, 
in  capital  are  obliged  constantly  to  divide  with  new  combinations,  and  the  producer 
and  tlic  consumer — the  end  men — finally  get  all  the  profit.  The  inventions  of  fifty 
years  ago  are  nearly  all  now  the  property  of  the  community  at  large. 

Returning  to  our  theme,  endowments  for  education,  we  see  what  t-i.;rnificance  there 
Ls  for  the  future  of  civilization  in  this  accumulation  of  capital.  For  its  accumulation 
stimulati^  the  work  of  prospecting  for  natural  rehources,  not  only  the  home  resources 
of  the  great  nations,  but  the  resources  abroad  in  the  world  at  large — the  possible 
resources  of  all  lands.  Witne.^  the  ac(jui8ition  of  the  oil  lands,  th»^  deix>sits  of  gold, 
silver,  imd  diamonds,  the  ore  deposits  of  useful  minends — c;oal,  iron,  coj>per,  and  tin — 
wherever  they  are.  Apparently  the  era  has  arrive<l  when  the  j'Os.sibilities  of  foorl 
producing  which  belong  to  the  tropics — to  the  Amazon  valley,  for  instance — shall  1h> 
first  capitalized,  and  after  that  made  tributary  to  the  populations  of  Kuro]>e  by  a 
vast  commercial  stream  of  merchandise  consisting  of  cheap  elements  of  food  and 
textile  fabrics  and  lumlx'r.  On  refiection  one  i^ces  the  vaj^t  possibilities  of  raw  mate- 
rial are  more  likely  to  Ix'  soon  utilized  if  they  come  into  the  i>os::e?si(m  (►f  great  ptock 
companies  than  if  they  belong  to  private  owners.  (Ireat  compaTiics  see  t'^  it  that 
there  are  ])rovidod  all  the  nece.^sary  means  of  production  and  of  transportation  to 
the  best  markets. 

Tlie  '^raof  the  creation  of  capital  is  also  the  era  of  endowment  of  higher  e<lucation. 
Higher  education  i.-i  becoiniuir  moR^  and  more  a  ]»roce«s  of  research  and  original 
investigation.     And  it  is  the  ex]>erts  furnished  by  tlie  instruction  of  tlie  laboratory 

o \  ri'ii'ly  ox:iiMi)h'  ci  tliis  i^  foiniil  in  \hv  rvdnctinii  r.f  th«."  <'(>-t  of  tmij>7i()rtati(;:i  from  F>t.  Puul  to 
Ni;\v  York  City  v.'-.ich  l:;i .  ;,'iviMi  [h  .'  (•r-.:;MiT!UT  l.ls  yi-ir's  four  in  N<."W  Ycrk  j.s  cV.cip  r>  it  r:\u  bo  had 
ftt  St.  Paul  with  thv  a'Mitlen  I  >  lh.it  price  of  tnly  .i  sinj^'lc  day's  wagos. 
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awe-inspiring.  To  name  in  one  word  Hie  function  of  the  ^Toat  process  going  on, 
one  would  eay  that  it  is^  the  ronioval  of  the  nii<ldlo  man,  who  effectn  oxohanges,  to 
the  function  of  the  end  man,  who  is  direct  jiroducer  or  <lireet  confiunier.  By  saving 
in  the  middle  term  of  coat  of  manufacturing;,  traunporting,  and  distributing  there 
comes  to  he  an  enoniious  accumulation  of  capital.  After  aj>iK)rtioning  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  their  <piota  of  the  benefit  <U  rived  from  reducing  the  exponf?e 
of  the  middle  term,  the  owners  of  capital  have  for  many  years  ma<le  large  giftH  to 
education. 

The  names  of  Tulane,  Johns  Hopkins,  C'<^mell,  Ix;lan<l  Stanford,  Drexel,  Vander- 
l>ilt,  Sophie  Newcond),  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Yale,  Chit^go,  and  Harvard  come 
to  our  minds  sua  the  leading  colleges  recipitmt  of  endowments. 

For  the  year  181H)-1 900,  gifts  for  higher  e<iucation  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$11,?Xj5,403  were  reporte<l  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  several  colleges  and 
universities.  For  the  year  1900-1  i»01  the  gifts  amounted  to  ^18,040,413.  For  the 
year  1901-1902  thus  far  the  gifts  reported  amount  in  $1<1,0S9,9G7.  Not  all  of  thenni- 
vereity  reports  for  l\H)2  are  in. 

The  Carnegie  gifts  for  libraries  and  other  institution?.'  have  been  estimated  at  the 
following:  For  1895,  ?1,000,000;  for  1898,  $?310,000;  1899,  §3,370,000;  for  1000, ?5, 065,- 
000;  for  1901,  ;?30,243,500.  Counting  in  his  gift  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  in 
Wasliington,  his  graml  total  of  gifts  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $52,270,173. 
Besides  tliis  his  total  for  Canada,  Cuba,  Englan<l,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  amounts  to 
§515,(KH),000  more. 

This  enormous  increiuse  in  gifts  to  t^lucation  incident  to  the  amassing  of  capital  is 
of  special  interest  to  tliis  consideration  of  the  Rhodes  gift,  by  reiison  of  the  fact  that 
th.e  application  of  cai)ital  to  the  increase  of  we^ilth  is  a  process  somewhat  niyst(*riou8 
to  the  common  mind.  Karl  ^larx's  formula  C-M-i\  comnuwlity — money — com- 
modity— or  the  producer  exirhanges  the  commodity  which  h(j  has  created  for  money, 
and  with  money  i)rocures  the  other  connnodities  which  he  wishes  for  use,  states  the 
firct  and  obvious  economic  process  (in  a  fonnula  C--l/-(*);  but  the  middle  term, 
money,  when  expande<l,  comes  to  mean  the  market,  and  the  market  has  a  different 
function  from  C-M'(\  or  conuuodity — money — c«jnuuodity — namely,  it  starts  with 
}fy  or  money,  an<l  buys  commodities,  to  sill  a;.rain  for  money,  hoping  U)  increase  its 
money  by  the  jirocess — earning  an  income  by  the  process  of  exchange — and  this 
formula  is  J/-^ -Jf,  according  to  Marx,  and  in  that  he  sees  the  origin  of  all  the  evils 
in  an  industrial  and  commercial  civilizati(jn,  for  this  is  the  formula  of  the  capitalist. 
The  capitalist  as  the  middle  tenn  represents  a  stock  of  goods  and  its  tnuisix)rtation 
and  distribution.  Without  this  middle  term  the  producer  can  produce  only  what  is 
useful  to  himself  and  not  for  his  neighlior  or  f(;r  the  market  of  the  world,  iKJcause 
there  is  and  can  be  no  market  without  this  second  formula  M-C-yf,  money — com- 
mf><lity — numey. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  profit  of  the  market,  the  ndddle  term,  is  greater  when  its 
own  exi>enscs  of  collection  and  distribution  are  diminishccl — and  when  this  is  done 
on  a  large  scale,  say  by  gigantic  railways  on  laTid  or  ships  on  the  sea,  great  economy 
is  secured,  and  there  are  large  savings  to  l)e  distril)ute<l,  partly  to  the  ])roducer  of 
raw  material,  partly  to  th-  manufacturer,  and  jmrtly  to  the  consumer,  and  a  large 
diviilentl  left  ioT  capital  which  supports  the  worhl  market. 

Things  without  use  can  not  be  (ounted  as  property,  ainl  there  is  no  object  in 
creating  a  surplus  of  goo<ls  that  can  not  be  used.  To  transport  things  from  a  phice 
wliere  they  have  no  use  to  a  place  wlurre  they  are  needled  is  to  produce  value;  and, 
as  an  actual  fact,  by  far  the  largest  j^ortion  of  the  final  cost  (to  the  consumer)  of  the 
(Commodities  that  in  the  aggregate  constitute  wealth  derive  their  value  from  the  two 
services  of  the  market,  namely,  the  collection  and  the  distribution  of  commodities — 
the  function  of  the  market  (3/-C-J/)  so  strangely  misunderstood  and  suspected  by 
Karl  Marx. 
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But  the  market  collects  its  toll  from  the  consumer.  It  i?harej  with  the  producer 
the  total  amount  received  from  the  coneumer.  The  market  causes  competition,  and 
competition  reduces  the  producer*s  profit,  and  also  the  profit  of  the  market.  The 
less  the  charge  of  the  market  (that  is  to  say,  the  middle  man),  the  efficiency  of 
colletrtion  and  distribution  remaining  the  same,  the  greater  the  profit  to  the  end 
men,  that  is,  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer. «  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  increase  of 
the  efiiciency  of  the  market  and  the  diminution  of  its  charges  indicate  economic 
progress.  It  is  in  the  line  of  the  reduction  of  the  necessary  labor  to  conquer  nature. 
The  production  of  the  raw  material,  itd  collection,  its  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
consumption,  retiuire  less  expenditure  of  human  labor,  or  of  its  representative, 
which  is  money. 

From  this  point  we  can  see  the  significance  of  this  great  movement  of  capital  in 
our  times  which  diminishes  the  nimiber  of  middle  men  and  transfers  them  to  the 
function  of  end  men,  that  is,  i)roducers  and  consumers.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  com- 
bination that  capital  makes  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  exchange,  give  the  prodiicer  a 
higher  reward,  and  share  with  the  consumer  by  lowering  the  jmce  of  the  finished 
product  to  him.  For  the  performance  of  this  function  capital  collects  its  tithes.  It 
gets  perhajw  a  tenth  of  what  it  saves,  dwtributing  on  an  avenige  the  other  ninc- 
tenths  to  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 

In  our  day  the  enormoiw  aggregates  of  capital  are  hastening  forward  this  beneficent 
j)ro(.^*ss  with  ever-increasing  speed.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  j^lace  to  consider  here 
the  fact  that  ho  imixjrtant  and  ra«lical  a  transformation  as  results  from  this  great 
process  necessarily  involves  much  evil  and  much  suffering  to  the  human  beings  that 
are  forced  from  the  place  of  middle  men  to  the  place  of  end  men.  .A.11  readjustment 
of  voi'ations  involves  inconvenience,  an<l  SDUietimes  suffering,  and  even  injustice. 

But  we  may  remark  that  if  a  new  investment  of  capital  pays  well  for  a  while,  it  is 
constantly  attacked  by  newer  inventions  and  newer  combinations  whicli,  being  more 
economical  than  the  ol<l — that  is  to  say,  needing  fewer  middle  men — cause  the  ol<l 
investment  to  pay  less  and  less  interest  to  the  capital.  Old  investments,  therefore, 
in  capital  are  obliged  constantly  to  divide  with  new  combinations,  and  the  producer 
and  the  consumer — the  end  men — Ihially  get  all  tlie  profit.  The  inventions  of  fifty 
years  ago  art^  nearly  all  now  the  property  of  the  community  at  large. 

Returning  to  our  theme,  endowments  for  education,  we  see  what  t^ignificancv  there 
is  for  tlic  future  of  civilization  in  this  accumulation  of  capital.  For  its  accumulation 
stimulati'S  the  work  of  prospecting  for  natural  resources,  not  only  the  liomo  resources 
of  the  great  nations,  but  the  resources  abroad  in  the  world  at  large — the  poshible 
resources  of  all  lan<is.  AVitnec?s  the  acquisition  of  the  oil  land.^,  th'»  <leposit«  of  gold, 
silver,  and  diamonds,  the  ore  deposits  of  useful  mineral.^ — c:oal,  iron,  (!opper,  and  tin — 
wherever  they  are.  Ap})arently  the  era  has  arrived  when  the  possibilities  of  foo<l 
producing  which  l)elong  to  the  tropicus — to  the  Amazon  valley,  for  instance — shall  be 
first  cai)italized,  and  after  that  made  tril)utary  to  the  populations  of  Europe  ]»y  a 
vast  commercial  stream  of  merchandise  consisting  of  cheap  elements  of  food  and 
textile  fabrics  and  lumlxT.  On  retlection  one  sees  the  va.'^t  possibilities  of  raw  mate- 
rial are  more  likely  to  be  soon  utilized  if  tliey  come  into  the  possession  of  great  stock 
companies  than  if  they  belong  to  jirivate  owners,  (ireat  coiii]>aTiics  R»e  io  it  that 
there  are  provi(l(Kl  all  the  neccKsary  means  of  production  and  of  transportation  to 
the  best  markets. 

The  "ra  of  the  creation  of  capital  is  also  the  (-ra  of  endownjcnt  of  higher  e<lucation. 
Higher  education  in  becoming  more  and  more  a  j>r.)(e«s  of  rescan-h  and  original 
investigation.     And  it  is  the  exports  furnished  liy  the  instruction  of  the  la]K)ratory 
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and  the  seininariurn  that  are  most  n(H3<le<l  in  the  work  of  prospecting  for  the  natural 
resourees  and  in  tlie  work  of  transporting  and  manufacturing. 

There  lia*?  never  lx?forc  l)een  so  muoli  wealtli  created  in  the  form  of  inheritable  goods 
and  chattels — wealth  of  a  pennanent  kind  that  goerf  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, relieving  the  people  of  the  future  from  the  work  of  creating  a  plant  of  some 
kind  or  other — railroadt?,  bridges,  tunnels,  waterworks,  pchoola,  and  libraries. 
These  and  the  like  items  of  inheritance  a<ld  a  permanent  contingent  to  the  wealth  of 
the  future  by  their  annual  earnings  and  swell  the  income  of  after  generations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  economic  change  our  x>opulation  is  calle<l  to  new  objects  of 
intere-st  and  new  duties.  In  1880  the  national  census  indicated  the  arrival  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  50,000,000.  At  that  time  we  began  to  ascend  above  the  horizon  to  the 
great  j'owers  of  Europe.  Twenty  years  later  our  call  to  active  j)articipation  in  the 
control  of  the  world  which  is  exercised  by  the  great  powers  has  become  so  apparent 
that  all  HVQ  the  necessity  of  forming  a  speiual  class  of  experts  who  are  to  l^eoome 
familiar  with  the  national  purposes  and  ideals  of  such  nations  as  Japan,  Russia, 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Si)ain,  and  Holland.  Foreign 
diplomacy  will  furnish  a  great  field  for  the  employment  of  a  larger  and  larger  class 
of  American  citizens,  and  the  most  .successful  among  the.se  will  be  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  made  studies  at  the  universities  in  those  foreign  coun- 
tries and  become  familiar  with  that  cUiss  of  their  population  which  furnishes  the 
directive  power.  It  is  natural  that  eiU'h  nation  throws  its  influence  in  favor  of  the 
perpetuation  of  its  own  institutions  in  the  world  council  of  the  gn^at  powers.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  that  the  T"nite<i  Stiites  shall  have  an  inliuence  in  the  great 
council  of  the  world,  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  national  idea  of  local 
self-government  and  i)roductive  industry. 

The  Rhode43  becjuest  comes  opportunely  at  the  lK>ginning  of  this  epoch  of  training 
our  citizens  for  diplomatic  influence  a]>road,  for  of  all  places  for  training  diplomats 
the  first  one  in  direct  us(^fuhie&s  is  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  offer  of  constant 
residence  in  that  great  English  university  to  one  hundred  students  from  the  United 
States  will  afford  some  of  the  lx^st  preliminary  training  for  the  experts  refjuired  in 
our  consulates,  emba.«sies,  home  cabinets,  and  international  commissions. 

Oxford  is  the  English  school  for  gentlemen.  A  typical  English  gentleman  is  a 
peculiar  product,  somewhat  different  from  the  ideal  gentleman  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, or  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  An  American  would  supiK).<e,  on  first 
hearing  of  the  English  gentleman,  that  he  must  be  a  person  very  sensitive  as  to  his 
caste — as  to  his  wealth  <»r  nobility  by  ])irth,  or  by  otlicial  i)osition — and  continually 
making  demands  for  rei^ognition,  and  that  in  his  ordinary  actions  he  is  likely  to 
imply  a  consciousness  of  his  8ui>erinrity  in  wealth  or  birth  or  oflicial  station.  No 
greater  mistake  could  ])e  made.  Of  all  i>eople  in  Euroi)e  the  Englishman  is  the 
most  ai)t  to  .stH>  that  any  such  manifestation  is  vulgar,  an<l  any  (consciousness  of  orself- 
assertion  of  caste  is  marked  at  once  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  code  of  the  gentleman. 

Both  tmiversities,  Oxford  and  (^am])ridge,  have  l>een  long  famous  for  their  func- 
tion in  training  youth  in  the  principles  of  good  breeding.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Oxford.  A  rich  man's  son  who  conu^  to  Oxford  with  conceits  foundeil  on  the 
wealth  of  Ids  family  is  made  to  ft^l  very  soon  the  difference  Ix'tween  the  ideal  of 
the  P'.nglish  gentleman  and  his  own  ideal.  In  most  ca.ses  a  three-years'  residence 
will  modify  his  e*haracter  in  this  respect,  so  that  hv  will  come  to  avoi<l  ostentation 
either  in  his  clothing  or  other  belongings,  or  in  his  manner  towanl  people  not 
wealthy.  8o,  too,  the  scions  of  nolnlity.  In  all  well-establishe<l  houses  the  private 
tutors  and  governesses  have  already  trained  the  yming  nol>ility,  before  they  come 
to  Eton  or  Winchester,  in  the  code  of  English  j>oliteness,  an<l  they  have  not  so 
much  to  learn  in  this  matt4T  at  Oxford.  But  any  youth  from  a  noble  family  who 
has  not  already  received  this  training  is  likely  to  learn  the  lesson  so  well  in  his  re-i- 
dence  at  Oxford  that  it  will  Ijecome  a  second  nature  to  him  to  stand  on  his  humanity 
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two-hours*  ride  another  gentleman  enteretl  the  railway  carriage  at  Perth,  quite  as 
simply  drei?sed  and  quite  sls  urbane  in  hi^^  manners  as  the  lirst.  lie  entered  readily 
into  conversation  with  our  commercrial  agent  and  his  companion  traveler.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  station  where  passengers  leave  the  train 
for  Blair  Athole.  Here  the  second  gentleman  left  the  coach,  and  our  conuncrcial 
traveler  t<wk  note  tliat  a  fc*i)lendid  carriage  with  a  train  of  lackies  were  in  waiting  for 
him,  and  he  asked,  with  some  haste,  his  com{)iinion:  "  Who  is  that  man  that  just  left 
our  coach?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  **that  is  ''His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole."  "Indecti," 
said  our  comiuercial  traveler;  **he  was  very  condescending  to  talk  in  such  a  friendly 
and  genial  manner  t)  two  cads  like  us."  The  remark  was  cordial Ij'  assented  to  by 
his  companion.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  to  the  north  they  arrived  at  a  station, 
where  the  first  gentleman  left  the  coach,  and  an  tMjually  imposing  train  of  lackii^s 
with  a  fine  carriage  awaited  his  arrival.  If  our  commercial  traveler  had  lieen  aston- 
ished on  the  fi rr«t  occasion,  ho  was  astoundeil  at  a  second  incident  of  the  same  kind. 
He  approached  the  guard  or  conductor  of  the  train  and  aske<:l  him:  **  Who  is  that 
man  that  just  now  left  my  coach?"  *'0h,  that  is  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Pouther- 
land."  Our  friend,  wishing  now  to  probe  the  case  to  the  bottom,  fearing  that  ho 
should  make  again  a  similar  mi.i'take  in  judging  greatnt»ss  by  aristocratic  manners 
and  fine  clothing,  said  to  the  guard:  "And  will  you  pray  tell  me  who  are  you?" 
This  manifestation  of  common  humanity  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  one's 
fellowmen  is  the  real  tower  of  strength  of  the  true  English  gentleman. 

But  Oxford  trains  not  only  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  birth,  an<l  official  iv)i?ition  in 
these  matters  of  ostentation,  but  it  also  trains  the  gr(»at  scholar,  the  i>er?«on  who  has 
achieved  distinction  in  letters,  or  science,  or  art,  making  him  conscious  that  it  is 
vulgar  to  show  in  any  way  a  consciousness  of  suiH?riority  or  to  advertise  in  any  way 
what  one  has  done  to  <listinguL«h  himself. 

One  reads  in  the  apprenticeship  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  the  studies  which 
Goethe  made  on  the  difference  lx'twe<?n  the  ])orn  nobleman  and  the  distiiJfcuished 
but  not  highborn  citizen.  In  the  one  case  the  p(rrson  is  content  to  l>e,  and  never 
lets  his  possession  either  of  culture  or  wealth  (^r  of  great  deeds  appear — ft)r  that,  he 
feels,  woul<l  degradt*  him.  To  Ixj  a  nobleman  in  suflicient  for  him,  whereas  the  onli- 
uary  citizen  st;mds  on  his  achievements  and  finds  it  diflicult  to  forget  these  (or  to 
forget  his  hunu'js  in  his  sense  of  hnwj).  He  must  rely  upon  hi.-  possessions,  and  he 
is  likely  to  make  them  obtrusive. 

Our  country,  the  United  States,  ]>clongs  to  the  vast  regitms  of  the  world  which 
njay  be  called  border  lands.  In  the  1  Harder  lands  there  are  found  the  most  active 
proces-^es  of  transformation.  A  synthesis  is  in  progress  between  different  natiunali- 
ties.  The  raw  materials  of  ( ommo<lities,  mineral,  vegetable,  an<l  animal,  are  being 
gatheretl  and  worked  over  for  transi)ortation  to  the  central  emporiunjs — Paris,  Lon- 
don, New  York.  On  border  lan<ls  the  human  sjurit  is  fullest  of  hope  and  courage, 
becau.se  it  sees  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  the  wilderness  conquere<l  for 
human  purposes  anil  for  civiliziition.  But  the  frontier  is  the  most  unstable  and 
variable  region  of  civilization.     Its  institutions  are  less  firmly  established. 

In  the  times  of  King  Alfre<l,  and  earlier,  Oxford  was  on  the  l)orderland  of  Wessex, 
between  it  and  Mercia  on  the  north.  Mercia,  as  its  name  indicates  ("mark"  or 
"boundary"),  was  the  border  land  lx>twcH.'n  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  and  the 
r>ritish  tril>es  which,  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  sullenly  resisted  the 
encroachment'^  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  migration.  Oxfonl  was  a  fording  i)lace,  shal- 
low enough  to  allow  herds  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  to  be  driven  across  without  too 
much  danger  of  loss  by  the  AucmI.  The  Cherwell  and  the  Isis  unitc»d  here,  forming  the 
Thames,  and  spread  (nit  in  shallow  reaches  separate*!  ])y  islands.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  i>lace  was  on  the  line  of  tra<le  which  Besant  sj>eaks  of  in  his  l)ook  on  We^^t 
Ix»ndon.  This  commercial  route  le^l  on  its  way  to  Dover  through  Westminster,  the 
lowest  ford  on  the  Thames,  much  useil  Ix'fore  London  Bridge  was  built  in  the  fourth 
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century.  In  Oxford,  of  course,  was  a  mart  or  market,  and,  after  Christianity  came 
to  the  Saxon,  some  religious  houses  were  built  there  as  early  as  727  A.  D.,  an<l  with 
religious  houses  there  came  scholastic  learning. 

Wherever  the  Christian  church  went  in  Europe  there  was  createil  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  history  of  Roman  nationality. 
We  do  not  forget  that  the  history  of  Rome  was  for  six  hundred  years  practically  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  six  hundred  years  including  one  century  before  and  five 
centuries  after  anno  domini.  Hence  in  the  monasteries  of  Britain,  France,  and  Ire- 
land there  was  more  or  less  interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  the 
dealings  of  God's  providence  with  mankind.  St.  Augustine,  the  bishop  of  Hippo, 
said  in  his  great  work  The  City  of  God  that  **the  world  and  its  history  is  a  tort  of 
antiphonic  hymn,  in  which  God  reads  his  counsels,  and  the  earth  and  man  read  the 
responses."  Those  inclineil  to  learning  among  the  Christian  monks  all  over  Euroj.)e 
studied  Orosius,  the  disciple  who  had  been  induced  by  St.  Augustine,  his  master,  to 
sketch  a  general  history  of  mankind  in  the  spirit  of  his  view  that  made  it  an  anti- 
phonic  hymn.  This  is  noteworthy  in  our  inquiry  as  to  Oxford,  Iwcauso  King  Alfred 
the  Great,  king  of  We&sex— Oxford  was  in  Wes^iex — translated  the  history  of  Orosiua 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  so  that  it  could  }>o  read  by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  priesthood. 
But  not  only  did  Christianity  take  this  first  rational  view  of  the  world-history,  but 
it  also  collected  and  prized  certain  elements  of  world  knowledge.  It  had  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium,  of  the  seven  lilx^ral  art«.  The  s(;holar  and  philosopher  Boetiua 
nurtured  in  the  latest  years  of  the  Roman  enii)ire  and  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Theodoric,  the  Goth,  who  held  all  Italy  in  order  by  his  firm  hand — Boetius  has  in 
his  Consolation  of  Pliilosophy  descril)ed  the  contents  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium, 
giving  a  l)rief  r^'sumo  of  tlie  insiglits  whi(^h  formed  the  learning  as  to  nature  and 
man — another  work  that  Alfred  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon. 

First,  there  was  grammar,  considering  not  only  the  stnicture  of  language,  which 
reveals  human  nature  in  general,  as  will,  intellect,  and  feeling,  but  also  literature; 
then,  in  the  next  place,  logic,  which  reveals  the  structure  of  the  pure  intellect;  and, 
thirdly,  rhetoric,  which  reveals  the  process  by  which  ideas  are  made  into  feelings 
and  convictions  and  result  in  deeds.  These  three  constitute  the  trivium.  Then 
there  was  arithmetic,  including  the  science  of  numbers  and  what  was  known  of 
analytical  mathematics  in  the  form  of  algebra.  They  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
works  of  Euclid,  and  what  was  calleil  geometry  in  the  quadrivium  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Avork  of  Pliny  on  geography.  Music  and  astronomy  complete  the  four 
branches  of  the  quadrivium;  music,  relating  not  only  to  what  we  call  music,  but  also 
and  chiefly  to  poetry,  art,  and  such  matters  as  are  found  in  the  part  of  grammar 
calletl  prosody;  astronomy,  relating  to  the  facts  and  theories  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  the  visible  bodies  of  the  heavens,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  sc^asons,  the 
climate,  Metoorolosry,  an<l  the  like.  These  elements  of  knowledge  were  more  or  less 
studied  by  the  intelligent  and  influential  monks.  Of  course,  religion  Avas  tiie  main 
interest,  Init  these  other  matters  were  not  entirely  neglecteil,  and  there  were  f^ome 
places  in  those  early  Christian  countries  where  considerable  attention  was  given  to 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Teutonic  countries  had  to  learn,  besides  their  native 
tongue,  the  I^tin  language.     It  was  a  study  of  the  language  that  had  })een  rendered 
capal>le  of  expressing  subtle  thoughts  of  all  kinds.     Latin  had  l)ecome  a  suilicient 
organ  for  the  description  of  the  fact^  then  known  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and 
its  study  oiwned  up  the  world  to  the  provincial  youth  who  had  left  the  narrow  circle 
of  liis  home  to  join  the  monastery  which  formed  a  ganglion  in  the  great  PV>\rUua\ 
nervous  system  that  contained  the  intellectual  brotherhood  of  the  world.      S\endet 
as  was  the  store  of  human  learning,  it  held  in  germ  all  that  has  l>een  unfolde^'l  ^mee. 
It  was  taught  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Metz,  Bologna,  Winchester,  Oxford,  Caii^^>^'^^^^' 
Ely,  St.  Xinian's  in  Galloway,  St.  Columba  on  the  i/=-' \nd  o'  lona  (north  of  ^'^'^^^^ 
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ehire)  in  Scotland;  St.  Cuthbert's  lioly  iylaml,  Lindisfanic,  on  the  nortlieastern 
coast  of  England;  St.  Peter's,  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  Scotland — to  name  only  the 
places  which  conic  to  mind,  without  attempting  a  careful  list. 

II  is  certain  that  mona6ti(^  education  had  gone  on  for  centuries  at  Oxford  l>efore 
the  foundation  of  the  first  college,^ in  1249.  It  seems  that  the  nunnery  of  St.  Frides- 
wyde  wa.s  founded  there  in  727.  Edward  the  Elder,  in  912,  soon  after  Alfred  died, 
tocjk  po.^sejs'ioh  of  Oxford  and  made  it  a  fortilie<l  city  as  a  defen.se  again.st  the  Danes. 

IIi.^tory  recor<l?»  that  Vacarius,  professor  at  Bologna,  lectured  at  Oxford  on  the 
Roman  civil  law  in  114'),  less  than  fifteen  years  after  tlie  discovery  of  the  Pandecta 
of  Justinian  and  only  eighty  yearn  after  the  Norman  conquest;  and  it  is  well  argued 
that  tliis  implie;-?  a  ]Curc»pean  reputation  alreatly  achieve<l  by  Oxford  Univcryity. 
Evidences  multiply  from  that  time  on  of  the  existence  of  important  schools  at 
Oxfonl. 

The  fii>'t  cullcg(%  whi(!h  is  called  Univer-^ity  College,  was  founded  in  1249,  and 
there  were  two  more  Ix'fore  13lX),  namely,  Balliol  and  Merton;  four  more  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  13f>0  to  14CX),  the  century  of  the  beginning  of  English  literature,  with 
Chaucer,  (Jower,  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman;  these  four  colleges  were  Exeter, 
Oiiel,  Queen's  College,  and  New  College;  in  the  next  century  (1400  to  1500)  three 
more  colleges — Lincoln,  All  Souls,  and  Magdalen;  and  in  the  century  of  the  Refor- 
mation (15(X)  to  l(5tX))  there  were  six  more  colleges  founded — Krasenose,  Corpus 
Christi,  Christchurch,  under  Henry  VI 11;  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  under  Queen 
Mary;  Jesus  College,  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Two  colleges — 1618,  1624 — were 
founded  mider  King  James,  namely,  Wadham  and  Pembroke  colleges.  Worcester 
College,  ftninded  in  1714,  is  the  only  one  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  recent  times 
Hertford  College,  St.  Mmund's  College,  and  Keble  College,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, make  up  the  twenty-two  colleges  in  the  corporate  body  of  the  University  of 
Oxfonl. 

The  college  is  the  characteristic  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  college  collects 
within  its  walls  anywhere  from  a  dozen  students  up  to  something  over  three  hundred. 
Of  the  twenty-two  colleges  in  the  Tniversity  of  Oxford,  four  have  over  two  hundred 
students  and  twelve  U>tween  one  and  two  hundred,  and  the  remaining  six  have 
less  than  one  hundrcnl  each.  Merton  is  sometimes  called  the  oldest  college,  but  it  was 
founde<l  in  another  town  an<l  removed  to  Oxford  about  1270.  !Merton  College  is  the 
first  one  which  erected  dormitories  and  study  halls,  a  refectory  and  a  chapel,  surround- 
ing the  whole  by  a  college  wall  with  only  one  gate  for  entrance.  A  new  step  was 
taken  with  the  foundation  of  New  C-ollege,  in  1.S70,  by  William  Wykeham.  This 
step  consisted  in  the  separation  of  preparatory  students  from  the  regular  university 
students.  The  school  at  Winchester  furnished  the  iircparation,  and  New  College 
contained  only  those  students  who  wen.^  fitted  to  take  ui)  and  to  go  on  immediately 
with  the  uni versit  y  work.  Other  new  departures  are  meiitioncnl ;  one  in  particular  was 
the  founding  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  the  early  i)art  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII — a  new 
beginning,  Ixxrause  it  made  so  much  more  provision  for  the  modern  studies  that  had 
come  into  vogue  with  the  revival  of  Irarning,  particularly  the  study  of  Greek  and  of 
mathematics. 

In  America  there  i)revails  class  feeling,  but  in  Oxford  the  college  feeling  predom- 
inates. The  small  group  of  students  living  within  the  walls  of  a  given  college  form 
a  sort  of  family  or  monastic  community,  bringing  together  the  ohler  students  and  the 
younger  ones,  s  )  that  the  unit  is  the  college  and  not  the  class.  It  is  blotter  adapted 
than  the  American  i)lan  for  the  ])roduction  of  the  type  of  gentleman  which  we  have 
been  <liscussing.  The  older  students  have  much  more  inlluence  on  the  younger 
students. 

All  books  on  Oxford  tell  us  about  the  two  courses  of  study — the  easy  one,  called 
the  "pass,"  adapted  to  the  students  who  desire  the  social  culture  of  Oxford,  with  its 
athletics  and  good  fellowship,  and  no  more  of  its  erndUion  than  is  necessary  to  p6SB 
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examination  for  its  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  (master  of  arts  is  given  in  course  to  all 
bachelors  who  have  been  enrolled  twenty-seven  terms  and  who  have  paid  the  fees). 
This  course  of  study  shows  in  all  its  parts  the  influence  of  the  trivium  and  quad- 
riviuni — especially  the  branch  called  ** music"  or  ** prosody,"  in  the  insistence  upon 
the  study  of  the  quantity  of  Latin  words — the  writing  of  Latin  poetry. 

Besides  the  "pass '-examination  for  the  minimum  scholarship,  there  are  coorses 
of  study  for  honors.  The  honor  schools  are  eight  in  number:  (1)  English  language 
and  literature;  (2)  literal  human  lores— modem  philosophy  and  logic  and  grammar — 
called  *' greats"  (oppoj^ed  to  "greats"  "responsions"  are  called  "smalls");  (3) 
mathematics;  (4)  jurisprudence;  (5)  modern  history;  (6)  theology;  (7)  oriental 
studies;  (8)  natural  science. 

The  design  of  the  honor  examinations  is  to  afford  the  fullest  scope  for  scholar- 
ship— specialization  and  thorough  research  being  required.  The  honor  school  in 
literiT  hunianiores  is  most  sought  and  highest  prized.  The  chief  branches  of  study 
in  that  school  are  Latin  an<l  Greek,  ancient  history,  logic,  etliicj?,  and  philosophy. 

The  entrance  examination,  which  is  called  "responsions,"  is  passed  some  time  in 
the  first  year  of  residence,  and  is  not  recjuired  before  matriculation,  as  in  American 
universities.  The  second  examination  is  called  "moderations,"  and  comes  in  the 
second  year  of  residence,  about  the  middle  of  the  undergraduate  course.  The  third 
and  final  examination  takes  place  in  the  last  year.  Three  subjects  must  be  offered o 
for  the  "pass." 

One  of  the  facts  that  excite  surj^rine  in  an  American  student  at  first  is  the  short 
period  of  renidence  required  in  Oxford  cacih  year.  There  are  thrcH?  terms,  each  of 
eight  week.s — Michaelmas,  beginning  the  first  Mon<lay  after  October  10;  Hilary,  on 
the  first  Monday  after  Janifary  14;  li^ster  and  Trinity,  l)eginning  on  the  second  or 
third  Monday  after  Kaster  Sunday — tAventy-four  weeks  of  residence  (which  may  be 
reduce* I  to  eighteen  weeks)  and  twenty-eight  weeks  of  vacation,  the  long  vacation, 
ending  about  October  10,  being  sixteen  weeks,  and  the  other  two  vacations  six  weeks 
each.  A  greater  surprise  is  created  by  learning  that  the  hard  work  in  scholarship  is 
not  expected  so  much  at  Oxford  in  term  time  as  in  the  vacation.  The  demands  of 
athletics  and  social  functions  at  Oxford  during  term  time  are  too  severe  to  permit 
the  hard  study  necessary  for  great  success  in  scholarship. 

Atliletici?  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Oxford  life.  Boating  leads; 
next  come  football,  cricket,  and  golf;  next,  running,  walking,  cycling,  etc.  There 
is  much  literature  regarding  this  phase  of  English  university  life. 

The  hours  for  exercise  are  between  lunch  and  tea — 1  j).  m.,  5  p.  m. ;  that  means 
that  games  ])egiu  usually  at  2.15  or  2.30  and  stop  at  4  p.  m.,  except  in  ca>'e  of 
cricket,  which  goes  on  till  sundown,  or  till  dinner  time  when  the  days  get  longer. 
"Lunch  is  usually  a  very  spare  meal,  often  being  simply  dessert  with  bread  and 
something  simple  to  drink.  Similarly  tea  is  simply  one  cup,  especially  if  a  man  is 
wanting  to  keej)  in  good  form  both  for  exercise  and  for  dinner  at  7  p.  m." 

Oxford  has  solved  the  problem  of  making  athletics  develop  nervous  force  instead 
of  nervous  dysjH'pjria  by  its  care  to  give  its  two  hours  in  the  In^st  part  of  the  day  to 
systematic  exercise  an<l  guard  it  again^t  encroachment  on  the  time  needed  for  diges- 
tion of  tlie  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

It  would  seem  best  that  our  candidates  for  the  Rhodes  stholarships  should  all  have 
obtaine<l  a  preparation  in  schojarshi])  amounting  to  that  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  the  intention  of  :^Ir.  Rhodes  himself  to  have  the  bcnefita 


a(l)  Cl:is>i('  iaiij;mij;ts    (J)  matheiiiatics;  (C)  raodorn  Ijistory;  (4)  the  Bible.    Those  with  ivm\iate<l 
subjcf'is  form  four  Kri>"I'"^.  within  whit.h  there  niny  bo  si'loction  for  exftiniiuition  of  one  or  more  oi 
four   subjects  d    liie    (Ijissic    Knmp,   one    or    more  of    the   flvo    subjects  in    the   mo<lorn    RToup, 
one  or  mor    (-f  the  st  ven  sn))jects  of  the  mathematical  and  seientifie  group,  and  one  of  the  reUgioua 
group.    It  1scon4.ul.sory  to  choose  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  and  to  luxve  some 
portion  of  the  old  or  New  Testament  (with  Creek)  and  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  aud 
another  .subject  from  mathematics  and  science,  or  from  moderns,  or  from  classics. 
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of  liiH  bec^uest  reach  graduates  of  the  secon<lary  schools,  thoiijih  the  provisions  of  the 
will  j?ive  authority  to  the  truste-.'s  to  mo<lily  the  ])e.jue:jt,  if  in  their  opinion  a  modi* 
iication  will  make  the  j^and  i)urp(.>se  of  the  will  more  effective.  T  have  fountl  myself 
oljliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  and  every  attempt  to  till  the  proposed 
scholarships  from  graduates  of  our  secondary  schools,  or  indee<l  even  from  college 
student*)  of  attainments  lx>low  the  <legree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  will  fail  to  realize  the 
exprc-tsetl  wishes  of  the  testator.  In  the  lirst  place,  there  ii*  not  a  suflicient  maturity 
of  mind  on  the  i>art  of  gra<luat«s  of  our  secontlary  8chr)ol8to  prolit  by  the  exceptional 
oi>portmiitieij  of  Oxford,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  degree  of  maturity  until 
entrance  upon  the  third  year  of  the  American  college  or  university. 

Now,  the  <'hief  diflicultv  with  the  immature  Htn<lent  from  the  Unitetl  States  will 
lie  in  tlie  fact  of  liLs  sensitiveno^s  to  criticism  and  of  his  readiness  to  fall  liack  upon 
what  he  l)eUevea  to  Ix'  his  right«.  While  the  criticism  of  his  fellow-students  at  home 
actually  prevails  with  him  Ix^ciiuse  there  is  no  apix^al,  yet  in  a  foreign  university  he 
will,  if  ix)«?ible,  reeuforce  his  cause  by  an  apiH»al  to  the  importance  of  his  h^tate  or  to 
the  imi>oi*tance  of  his  nation.  The  candidate,  if  a])|>ointed  by  a  State  authority — say, 
a  governor— or  by  a  national  authority — say,  the  Tre^ident,  or  a  board  chopeu  by 
him — will  feel  himself  in  some  sense  a  repreiientative  of  his  State  or  nation.  This 
form  of  conceit  will  be  more  likely  to  take  root  in  the  mind  of  the  immature  student 
than  in  that  of  the  holder  of  a  bachelor's  degree.  It  is  neeilleas  to  say  that  such  a 
conceit  in  any  form  wouhl  ])e  so  offensive  to  hi;-  fellow-students  in  a  foreign  univer- 
sity, and  to  the  authorities  of  such  an  institution,  jis  to  make  his  rasidenco  there 
impossible. 

The  Rhodes  trujttees  have  Ik'Cu  fortunate  in  appointing  as  their  agent  Dr.  George 
K.  Tarkin,  whose  wide  exjx'rience  in  English-speaking  communities  within  and 
without  P^ngland  luis  tulnurably  fitted  him  to  the  work  of  adjusting  the  detiiils  of 
arrangements  for  tilling  our  quota  of  these  Rhodes  scholarships.  If  the  matter  of 
primary  selec'tion  and  nomination  of  a  list  of  (candidates  Ik*  left  to  our  college  pres- 
ident^s  this  will  bo  l)est.  lUit  certainly  the  iinal  selection  from  the  list  nominated 
should  be  detennined  by  an  examuiation  conduclcMl  by  an  Oxford  "don,**  who 
should  vi.^'it  this  country  for  the  purpose  annually  and  hohl  e.xaniinations  at  conven- 
ient points  in  the  .several  Stiites.  The  examination  should  be  in  place  of  **re8pon- 
fiions,"  for  the  students  chosen  must  l)e  sure  of  their  qualitication  l>eforethe  s<?rious 
undertaking  of  the  long  journey  and  large  outlay  of  money  necessary  to  reach  Oxford. 

It  is  a<bnitted  ])y  all  who  are  acquainte<l  with  the  present  and  past  of  Oxford  that 
it  ha<  fuUilk»<l  tlu^  function  of  eductiting  the  English  gentleman.  It  has  had  the 
(effect  of  creating  a  democratic  code  of  manners  and  of  securing  its  adoption  by  the 
son:*  i)i  the  powerful  families  in  the  (Jovernment  and  by  the  heirs  of  nobility.  I 
have  already  discussed  sufliciently  this  code.  It  has  made  it  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  English  gentleman  that  he  never  mentions  his  titU»s,  or  the 
inlluence  of  his  family,  or  his  wealth,  or  his  literary  ])r<.Hluctions,  or  any  service.^  of 
his  to  his  nation  or  to  his  fellow-man.  He  hohls  his  tongue  under  a  severe  restraint, 
and  has  li*arned  to  do  this  without  the  api)earancL'  of  restraint.  Not  only  Oxford, 
but  other  English  in.stitutions,  are  powerful  in  creatin*:  in  the  mind  of  the  youth  an 
ileal  of  good  form  in  this  respect;  l»ut  Oxford  is  by  far  tin*  most  i)otent  factor  in  this 
inlluencv. 

But  tliere  is  another  jdia^e  of  this  matter  to  bt*  considered:  Good  form  includes 
also  the  code  of  etifjuette,  established  from  time  innnemorial,  which  gives  preceilence 
in  a  certam  fixed  order  to  the  members  of  the  nobility,  to  the  dignitarirs  of  the 
national  church,  an<l  to  the  electe<l  or  aj>i)ointed  roi)resentativcsof  the  English  com- 
monalty, settling  in  advance  the  rank  due  to  each  onler  in  all  ceremonials.  This 
recognition  of  fixe<l  rank  an«l  i>osition  niu.vt  l>e  ob.-erved  as  an  imlispensable  form  of 
gentlemanly  courtesy  in  such  matters  as  the  addressing  ol  letters,  or  in  ]x*r8onal 
allusions  in  a  speech,  or  in  a  written  communication,  etc.     It  is  a  charactt»ristic  of 
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English  good  form  that  it  makes  a  code  of  limitations  for  each  class  of  people — the 
nobleman  or  other  gentleman,  the  tradesman,  the  sen'ant,  and  the  common  lal>orer. 
Each  one  not  only  observes  carefully  the  proper  manners  toward  his  superior,  but 
he  is  careful  to  expect  and  to  exact  the  proper  etiquette  from  those  beneath  his  sta- 
tion. The  most  refmed  gentleman  will  not  himself  make  a  personal  matter  of  the 
neglei^t  of  courtesy,  but  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  or  moves  in  will  take  care  of 
this  matter  on  his  behalf,  and  this,  too,  effectively. 

On  the  whole,  the  code  of  the  English  gentleman  has  in  it  what  is  considered  the 
most  admirable  the  world  over  as  belonging  to  polished  manners.  I  have  trieil  to 
show  that  these  traits  give  the  person  a  certain  superiority  in  diplomatic  councils; 
in  statesmanship,  and  in  socisii  relations.  While  this  is  the  case  with  the  individual 
it  is  not  so  with  the  class  influence  which  supports  and  makes  valid  on  occasions  the 
aristocratic  i)restige  or  pretence  which  underlies  the  condescensions  and  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Englishman's  manners.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  English  gentle- 
man takes  none  of  these  upon  himself  individually  in  his  own  Tx'hoof,  but  only  an  a 
member  of  his  caste  or  class  in  l)ehalf  of  some  other  members  of  his  class,  the  for- 
eigner, not  i>repare<l  in  advance  for  this  phase  of  English  life,  is  apt  to  feel  himself 
baffled  even  to  exasperation.  lie  finds  himself  unable  to  right  himself.  lie  meets 
only  personal  courtesy  and  democratic  simplicity  in  individuals,  but  he  finds  himself 
pmjrcribed  by  a  caste.  To  attack  this  ca.ste  barrier  is  to  meet  iin  ignommious 
defeat  witbout  any  alnlity  to  set  oneself  rij^ht. 

It  nuist  be  admitted  that  what  is  very  noteworthy  ami  impressive  iu  English 
society  as  a  whole  is  more  or  less  to  }>e  met  with  in  rome  degree  in  all  social  circles  of 
EurojH',  and  indeed  of  Anuirica,  and  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  English  fonn 
is  more  highly  refined  l>ecause  within  it  the  individual  preserves  his  democratic  cor- 
diality of  manner,  calnmess  of  demeanor,  and  (careful  observance  of  all  the  recjuire- 
ments  of  courtesy  due  to  an  individual  from  his  equals. 

In  the  nev»'  ei)och  that  is  upon  us  now  we  are  compelled  to  come  into  foreign  rela- 
tions. We  can  not  choose  but  take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  great  powers  which 
determine  in  the  aggregate  the  course  of  present  history;  we  must  have  our  say — 
have  an  influence  in  international  decisions,  and  an  influence  that  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  our  strength  in  population.  But  for  all  this  there  is  need  to  provide  suf- 
ficient skill. 

Here  is  the  important  point:  We  must  eilucate  hundreds  of  our  scholars  and  i^oli- 
ticians  in  stu<lies  of  jurisprudence  and  international  law;  we  must  liave  a  corps  of 
trained  specialists  who  know  the  minute  details  of  each  great  nation's  past  liistory 
and  present  achievements — Great  Britain,  Ciermany,  France,  Kussia,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  Rhodes  bequest  is  tlie  most  timely  of  gifts  for  higher  e<lucation,  because  it 
gives  opportunity  to  begin  this  education  of  that  class  of  our  j)o{)uIati(in  which  will 
furnish  our  consulates,  our  home  otlices.  and  our  euibassie-s  with  attaches.  Out  of 
the  most  successful  of  these  will  come  by  and  !)y  our  foreign  minitrters  and  our  home 
experts  in  diplomacy. 

England  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  begin  this  work.  The  excellence  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  without  doubt  the  training  of  the  ready  gentleman  whu  can 
not  be  pushed  off  his  feet  by  an  attack  directed  upon  the  weaknesses  of  his  per- 
sonality. IJis  training  at  Oxford  gives  him  that  secure  self-pos.session  and  self-res^Mict 
which  commands  the  respect  of  his  fellow.^. 

Our  American  students  need  have  no  fear  that  they  will  lose  their  natit)nalUy  at 
Oxford,  for  they  will  find  the  English  ideal  of  a  gentleman  exactly  fitte*!  for  Anv;V>- 
Saxons  everywhere. 

The  more  i>erfectly  they  accept  its  training  in  this  regard  the  move  veu«^y  V\v»i>f 
will  ]>e  for  the  great  work  of  extending  our  American  influence  in  the  couueil^  *-'^  ^^^^ 
world. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVEKSfTY  OF  OXFORD. 

By  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  LL.  I>. 

I. — x\N(IENT   AXD   MEDIAEVAL   OXFORD. 

To  an  early  period  of  tJie  Middle  Ages,  a  perio«l  only  later  than  Bologna  and  Paris, 
belongs  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Legend  has  vainly  tried  to  fix  a  date 
that  would  make  it  the  earliest  of  all  the  universities  in  Europe.  Years  have  been 
spent  and  volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  it  had  its  beginning  with  the 
great  Alfred.  Indeed,  there  were  writers  who  went  yet  further,  making  Alfred  but 
the  rei^torer  of  what  had  l)een  centuries  before  his  day;  and  he  died  in  901.  Even 
Ruber,  whose  relialulity  was  once  beyond  even  the  thought  of  que^ion  with  many, 
concluded  his  extende<l  lalx)rs  in  this  field  with  these  emphatic  words:  **Anyfurtlier 
doubts  a.s  to  the  foun<ling  of  scholastic  institutions  [the  University  of  Oxford  included] 
by  Alfre<i  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  unhistorical  and  barren  skepticism 
and  negation,  and  Ik?  neglecte<l  accordingly."  Schaarschmidt  not  only  held  the  same 
view,  but  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  famous  school  existing  at  Oxford  even 
in  the  early  Saxon  davs  was  far  beyond  anything  found  there  m  the  twelfth  century. 

Prof.  S.  8.  Laurie,  of  Ilklinlmrgh  University,  in  bin  discussion  of  "Medijeval  educa- 
tion and  universities,'*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Oxford  had  gained  such  impor- 
tance during  the  tin-t  half  of  the  twelfth  century  tliat  in  the  third  decade  Robert 
PuUeyne  returncil  from  Paris  and  endeavoinHl  to  reston^  the  teaching  of  theology, 
and  succeede<i  in  infusing  a  higher  spirit  into  the  Oxford  school.  lie  further  states 
that  in  1149  Yacarius  lectured  there  on  civil  law,  but  King  Stej^hen  and  the  church 
objected  to  civil  law,  and  nothing  came  of  Yacarius's  venture;  after  further  discus- 
sion, he  says:  '^Accordingly  we  may  conclude  that  Oxford  was  entitled  to  the  name 
*universita.s'  about  1140.**  By  which,  of  course,  he  me^nt  that,  having  so  built  her- 
self up  as  a  school  of  arts  that  there  had  Ixjen  actual  attempts  to  establish  professional 
faculties  of  theology  and  civil  law,  she  might,  without  too  great  a  strain  of  courtesy, 
be  allowcMl  the  use  of  a  title  Ixjyond  her  n»al  status. 

Notwitlistanding  all  these  and  other  like  claims,  after  the  most  thorough  sifting  of 
the  evidence  it  is  the  opinion  of  Rashdall  <^  that  the  year  1167,  or  a  little  later,  was  the 
date  of  what  may  be  consi<lered  a  proper  beginning  of  the  "studium  generale"  at 
Oxford — that  l)eing  the  datt^  of  migration  of  a  multitude  of  English  students  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  it  is  said  they  had  l)een  found  in  larger  proportion  than 
thor^e  of  any  other  nationality;  many  of  them,  moreover,  well  iK^ncficed,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  well  advanced  in  the  higher  studies.  This  extraordinary  migration  from 
Paris  ciime  prol>ably  from  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and  Thomas  il  Becket,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  which  account  the  latter  fled  to  Paris,  where  there  were 
many  hundreds,  if  not  even  thousands,  of  English  students,  together  with  numerous 
masters,  upon  all  of  whom  he  might  have  Ix'en  jn  the  way  of  exerting  an  imdesira- 
ble  influence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  University  of  Paris  certainly  had  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  English  students  than  of  any  other;  and,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  the 
King  ordered  them  all  back  to  l^ngland,  under  pains  and  penalties  that  could  not  be 
ignored.  Rashdall's  opinion  is  that  the  repatriated  students  resorted  to  Oxford. 
Had  there  been  an  important  beginning  of  a  school  of  high  grade  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  doubtless  have  been  the  rallying  point  insteail  of  Oxford.  There  are 
also  other  facts  that,  with  some  reason,  have  been  assigned  for  the  early  choice  of 
Oxford  as  a  university  seat,  these,  namely:  That  Oxford  was  central,  as  well  as  ou 
the  border  between  Mercia  and  Wcssex,  the  two  most  important  subordinate  portions 
of  the  Kingdom;  that  it  was  at  that  point  on  the  Thames  where  the  stream  spread  into 
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several  channels;  that  the  place  was  within  sufficiently  easy  reach  of  London  and  of 
the  Continent,  and  that  it  wafe  in  a  productive  region,  where  supplies  were  cheapo 
besides  which,  masters  and  students  in  large  numbers  were  already  there. 

Passing  all  these  questions,  once  so  troublesome  to  historians,  it  may  be  consideredT 
equally  beyond  doubt  that  ere  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  University  at 
Oxford  ha<l  attained  to  considerable  importance;  that  as  a  studium  generale  it  then^ 
stood  alone  in  England;  that,  although  several  of  its  halls  were  destroyed  by  fire  in- 
1190,  it  was  authentically  spoken  of  soon  after  as  being  so  full  of  students  that  the 
city  could  hardly  hold  them,  and  that  important  beginnings  had  been  made  in  the 
study  of  both  the  civil  and  the  canon  law,  Vacarius  being  its  leading  teacher  in  the? 
civil  branch. 

It  is  also  a  well-established  fact  of  history  that  Oxford  made  a  great  gain  in  the 
number  of  her  students  in  consequence  of  a  serious  fray  between  the  students  at 
Paris  and  the  provost  of  the  city  and  his  archers  in  1229.  Laurie  is  an  authority  for. 
the  statement  that  the  university,  by  way  of  resisting  what  it  considered  an  outrage^ 
practically  broke  up,  leaving  its  students  to  migrate  '*to  Orleans,  Angers,  Rheims^ 
and  other  towns,  where  teaching  was  conducted  and  degrees  conferred  independently 
of  church  or  king."  In  harmony  with  other  historians  he  further  says  that  "Henry 
III  of  England  seized  the  opportunity  to  invite  the  dispersed  scholars  to  the  rising- 
schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,**  and  that  they  came  (in  considerable  numbers- 
he  doubtless  means)  "and  brought  with  them  the  university  idea  of  studies  and- 
privileges." 

It  was  not  until  about  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  that  the  highest 
institutions  were  called  universities.  Originally  they  were  known  as  "studia,**  and- 
the  title  since  used  was  adopted  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,, 
not  because  they  attempted  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  had  been  formed  into  legal  communities,  which  in  the  Latin  of  that 
age  were  styled  "  universitates.** 

These  communities  or  corporations  of  masters  and  scholars,  moreover,  although  as- 
a  guild  they  were  distinct  from  the  townspeople,  were  not  separated  from  them  by 
living  together  in  isolated  buildings  like  the  monks  who  lived  in  monasteries,  but- 
were  scattered  about  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  promiscuously  at  first,  and  then  in. 
**  hostels,"  or  halls,  and  chambers  which  were  hired  from  the  townsmen,  as  were 
also  the  "schools"  in  which  lectures  were  given.  The  university,  therefore,  in  itff 
corporate  capacity  possessed  no  property  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 
Its  public  business  was  transacted  in  parochial  or  conventual  churches  lent  for  the 
purpose,  as  there  were  no  university  buildings.  The  first  university  endowments^ 
were  funds  donated  by  benevolence  to  be  loaned  to  poor  scholars,  and  called 
"'chests."  Next,  money  was  left  for  the  support  of  masters  from  the  county  ot 
Durham  in  lodgings  to  be  provided  at  Oxford.  The  university  was  able  to  purchase- 
houses  as  early  as  1263  out  of  this  fund,  and  then  followed  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  "colleges"  themselves,  whose  constitution  is  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to 
the  two  great  English  universities,  each  being  an  independent  community  with  a^ 
separate  charter,  government,  and  endowments. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  a  corporate  body,  was" 
known  through  a  succession  of  ages  by  the  style  of  "The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  ot  the  University  of  Oxford."  It  was  finally  so  entitled  by  Parliament 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Like  the  University  of  Paris,  that  of  Oxford  was  also  a  masters'  university,  for  therer 
was  even  less  of  the  democratic  element  in  England  than  in  France,  and  the  student 
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body  was  proportionally  rnxboitlinate  to  those  who  tanght  and  to  such  ecclesiastical 
oflBcers  as  the  church  could  impose.  But  to  what  extent  there  was  oi^ganization  at 
that  early  day  nobody  seems  to  know  with  exactness. 

We  have  good  authority  for  fixing  the  number  of  students  as  high  as  3,000  in  the 
year  1209;  when,  moreover,  there  was  a  beginning  of  something  like  recorded  history 
for  the  school,  since  it  was  in  this  year  that  a  collision  between  the  mayor  and  citi- 
zens and  the  students  resulted  in  a  migration  of  most  of  the  latter  to  other  places. 
Some  went  to  Reading,  some  to  Paris,  ami  some  to  Cambridge,  which  last  was 
strangely  destineil  to  become  a  copartner  \^'ith  Oxfortl  in  the  proud  honors  which 
have  attached  and  still  attach  to  English  scholarship. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  consetiuence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  students  and  towns- 
people, that  Oxford  was  placed  for  quite  a  period  under  interdict  of  the  church, 
which  was  followed  by  the  legatine  ordinance  of  1214.  This  was  punitive  in  char- 
acter, and  the  jmnishments  were  administere<l  in  forms  as  rude  and  grotesque  as  any 
which  mark  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  others  there  were  processions 
of  the  offenders,  barefoot  and  coatless,  and  the  awarding  of  fines  against  the  towns- 
peoi)le,  and  decreeuig  half  rent  for  years  to  come  of  hostels  and  schools  occupied  by 
clerical  students;  the  distribution  of  so  many  shillings  annually  among  poor  scholars, 
besides  the  feasting  of  them  liberally  **on  bread  and  beer,  jjottage  and  flesh,  or 
fish,**  etc.  The  immunity  from  lay  jurisdiction,  which  the  university  still  enjoys, 
dates  from  this  legatine  ordinance.  It  was  finally  arranged  (by  ordinance  of 
Bishop  Grosset^te,  1243)  tliat  this  complicated  punishment  should  take  the  form  of 
an  annual  fine,  to  bo  expended  in  loans  to  poor  scholars,  without  interest — no  small 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  young  men,  who  were  otherwise  obliged  to  i)ay  43  per  cent 
interest  to  the  Jewish  money  lenders — and,  a  little  later  still,  it  was  provided  that 
the  moneys  accruing  to  the  university  from  this  source  should  be  placed  in  a  chest 
at  iS.  Frideswyde*s,  in  which,  upon  recei>'ing  a  loan,  the  borrower  should  make  a 
deposit  equal  in  value.  To  this  chest  were  afterwards  added  others  by  various 
founders,  which  were  made  the  depositories  of  sums  given  the  university  on  condi- 
tion of  so  many  prayers  being  offered  annually  for  the  repose  of  the  founder's  soul. 
According  to  Rashdall,  "some  twenty  of  these  chests  were  established  at  Oxford 
during  the  Middle  Ages." 

Tlie  Grosset^te  ordinance  also  provided  for  the  office  of  university  chancellor,  and 
hence  for  the  beginning  of  a  more  systematic  general  government  of  the  schools 
embraced  in  the  university.  It  was  such  a  chancellorship  as  no  other  university  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had;  first,  Ix'cause  the  office  was  one  that  properly  belonged  to  the 
chief  ecclesiastic  attached  to  a  catheilral;  se<!ondly,  because,  while  copying  all  that 
pertained  to  the  Paris  University  chani^llorship,  it  was  an  oflice,  not  of  the  univer- 
sity originally,  but  of  the  church,  and  its  connection  with  the  university  was  at  first 
established  only  Iwcause  the  students  subject  to  the  chanwllor*s  jurisdiction  were 
clerks,  one  and  all.  When  his  jurisfliction  was  extended  over  lay  students  also  it 
was  only  to  the  extent  of  their  subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  law 
administered  was  the  canon  law.  Beginning  his  services  to  the  university  in  this 
high  capacity,  as  the  rej^resentativo  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Oxford's  chancellor 
eventmilly  l>ecame  the  acceptable  head  over  the  university  in  all  its  proceedings. 
The  masters  may  have  early  had  their  own  ideas  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
university;  nevertheless,  we  hear  nothing  of  statutes  until  1252,  up  to  which  time 
ciisti)ni  appears  to  have  had  its  sway  with  what  was,  indeed,  a  "rudimentary  uni- 
versity of  masters."  The  oi^^uization,  when  it  came  more  fully,  was  singularly 
democratic.  There  was  nothing  of  a  one-man  power  about  it  Serious  difficulties 
were  disposed  of  by  the  masters  (in  guild,  now)  assembled,  and  in  extreme  cases, 
with  the  help  of  graduate  students  also. 

Among  the  provisions  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  constitution  of  the  imiversity 
were  these:  That  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  license  in  theology  who  had  not 
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been  a  regent  in  arte;  that  masters  should  be  sworn  to  observe  the  statutes  and  to  a 
faitbfid  discharge  o£  duty;  and  that  the  masters,,  unless  positive  provision  were 
otkerwiae  made^  should  have  the  responsibility  of  inflicting  penalties.  These  k>mial 
statutes  were  in.  the  name  of  the  uaiveisity  only,  nor  were  they  even  intrusted  to  the 
chancellor  for  execution.  He  doubtless  presided  at  general  meetings  ot  the  faculties 
and  at  great  mass  meetings  of  the  whole  institution.  *'And  yet/'  says  Rashdall, 
''there  remained^  and  remain  tathis  day,  in  our  academical  constitution  clear  indi- 
cations of  the  fsuet  that  the  chancellor  was  originally  an  extra-university  offi?eial  and 
was  not  the  proper  executive  of  die  masters'  guild.  *  *  *  It  i»  to  the  proctors,  a 
few  years  later,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  suspension  deneimced  for  vio- 
lation o£  the  statutes  is  intrusted."*  Finally  (about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century),  the  chancellor  lost  independence  of  position  as  an  ecclesiastical  official  and 
became  simply  and  solely  the  university's  presiding  officer. 

It  was  in  1254  that  the  university  received  from  Pope  Innocent  IV  full  confirmar 
tion  of  aU  its  ' 'inununitiesv  liberties,  and  laudable^  ancient,  and  rational  cnstoms, 
and  approved  and  honest  constitutions;"  the  bull  being  addressed,  not  to  the  chan- 
cellor and  university,  but  to  the  ''masters  and  scholars  sojourning  at  Oxford  in^the 
diocese  of  Lincoln." 

The  proctors  were  originally  the  "heads  of  nations,"  and  it  is  time  to  add  that 
instead  of  four  nations  and  four  proctors,  with  a  single  rector  over  all,  as  at  Paris, 
the  nations  at  Oxford,  at  the  earliest  period  of  reliable  history,  were  but  two,  jiamely, 
those  known  as  Northerners  (Boreales),  or  English  north  of  the  Trent  (if  they  chose 
to  divide  for  any  reason),  and  Scotchmen;  and  Southerners  ( Austral es),  including 
Welshmen,  Irishmen,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  relates  to  the  relative  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  several  faculties  at 
Oxford,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  was  much  the  same  as  at  Paris,  the  difference  being 
that  in  the  more  Vecent  Oxford  the  faculty  of  arts  enjoyed  a  still  greater  dominance 
and  maintained  it  right  on,  while  at  Paris,  with  the  development  of  other  faculties, 
which  soon  had  statutes  and  officers  of  their  own,  the  exclusive  initiative  of  the  arts 
faculty  was  broken  down;  but  at  Oxford  the  professional  faculties  not  only  never 
acquired  an  independent  existence,  with  d«ins  of  their  own,  but  the  right  of  initiative 
of  the  faculty  of  arts  eventually  extended  itself  to  the  actual  right  of  veto  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  university.  Nor  did  the  ascendancy  of  the  arts  faculty  stop 
here.  Since  every  statute,  or  rather  projct  of  a  statute,  must  have  promulgation  in 
the  "congregations"  of  regent-masters  of  arts,  and  said  congregations  were  summoned 
and  presided  over  by  the  proctors  before  the  proposed  statute  could  be  acted  upon 
by  the  university,  the  claim  of  this  faculty  to  put  a  stop  to  a  statute  negatived  in 
the  congregation  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  for  centuries  after.  Indeed,  the 
proctors  alone  held  the  power  of  veto  in  their  right  to  call  the  congregation. 

Another  j^eculiarity  of  the  constitution  is  found  In  the  several  congregations  for 
which  it  provides  and  the  rights  it  accords  to  former  teaching  masters,  known  as 
nomegents  in  contradistinction  to  the  resident  masters  or  regents.  Indeed,  statutes 
were  not  valid  in  the  early  history  of  the  university  mdess  non-regents  had  be^i 
recognized  in  the  calls  issued. 

The  congregations  were  these: 

(1)  The  l>lack  congregation,  or  previous  congregation,  ma<le  up  of  regents  in  arts> 
with  its  riglit  of  initiative  and  veto  power. 

(2)  The  lesser  congregation,  or  regents'  congregation,  embracing  the  regents  of  all 
the  faculties  an<l  charged  with  the  granting  of  leases,  the  management  of  finances, 
the  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  studies,  lectures,  and  degrees,  except  such  d'»- 
pensatory  graces  from  the  latter  as  were  specially  reserveil  for  the  great  congregation. 

(o)  The  groat  congregation  (congregatio  magna),  composed  of  botV\  re^enta  a.T^^ 
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non-regente.  This  was  the  supreme  governing  body  and  alone  competent  to  enact  a 
jermanent  statute;  and  here,  as  at  Paris,  concurrence  of  the  four  faculties,  as  shown 
by  faculty  votes,  was  undoubtedly  necessary,  as  also  was  a  concurrence  of  the  non- 
regents;  although  in  the  year  1303  a  statute  was  adopted  which  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  majority  of  the  faculties,  the  non-regenta  being  counted  as  one,  should 
be  competent  to  bind  the  whole  university. 

The  office  of  chancellor  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  exalted  that  could  be  bestowed 
by  any  learned  body  in  England.  From  being  known  at  first  as  rector,  or  master, 
of  the  schools,  wfth  two  years  as  the  term  of  office,  and  chosen  from  among  the  mas- 
ters who  were  resident  in  the  university,  and  always,  till  1552,  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical body,  the  chancellor  came  in  later  times  to  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  all 
members  of  the  convocation — by  the  doctors  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  and  by 
all  regent-masters  of  arts,  whether  dependent  or  independent  members  of  their 
respective  societies — and  for  a  life  term. 

It  was  in  1484  that  John  Russell,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  first  elected  for  life,  since 
which  time  a  life  term  has  been  the  rule;  but  it  was  not  until  1552  that  the  rule  of 
selection  from  the  ecclesiastical  body  was  broken  by  the  choice  of  Sir  John  Mason, 
knight;  since  which  time  the  general  rule  has  been  the  choice  of  lay  statesmen,  usu- 
ally peers.  Cardinal  Pole  and  Archbishops  Bancroft,  Laud,  and  Sheldon  being  the 
only  exceptions'. 

The  high  steward  was  named  by  the  chancellor,  with  the  approval  of  the  convo- 
cation. The  term  came  to  be  for  life.  His  duties  were  to  assist  the- chancellor  and 
other  university  officers,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  university,  and  to  hear  and 
determine  acconiing  to  law  all  ca])ital  causes  to  which  any  matriculant  was  a  party. 

The  vice-chancellor,  formerly  known  as  vice-gerent  and  later  as  commissary,  was 
appointed  by  the  chancellor  from  among  the  heads  of  houses  and  was  subject  to 
drafts  for  service  regularly  performed  by  the  chancellor  when  he  could  not  act 

The  proctors,  two  in  number,  were  quite  early,  as  later,  two  masters  of  arts  of  at 
least  four  years'  standing,  but  not  more  than  fifteen.  It  was  their  duty  to  attend  the 
chancellor  on  all  important  occasions,  to  regulate  the  assemblies  of  masters,  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  to  keep  the  public  accounts,  to  exact  payment  of  fines,  and  to  preserve 
the  discipline  of  the  university. 

CONTEST    WITH   THE   FRIARS. 

The  fourteenth  century  brought  with  it  a  contest  with  the  mendicant  friars  in  regard 
to  taking  university  degrees  before  being  allowed  to  lecture— a  repetition  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  that  which  so  seriously,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  afflicted  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  friars  made  a  beginning  of  their  work  of  gaining  converts  quite  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  Dominicans  established  themselves  at  Oxford  in  1221, 
very  soon  after  their  appearance  in  England.  While  their  special  mission  was  to 
convert  the  Jews  of  the  town,  their  connection  with  the  university  was  established 
by  founding  a  school  in  theology  conducted  by  one  of  their  doctors.  Next  came  the 
Franciscans,  and  they  were  successful  in  drawing  in  a  eonjfiderable  number  of  stu- 
dents of  rank,  thus  adding  to  their  importance.  They  may  be  said  to  date  from  1224. 
The  Carmelites  followed  in  1256,  and  in  1317  they  removed  to  a  palace  graciously 
accorded  them  by  King  Edward  II  in  Beaumont  Fields.  The  Augustmians  made 
ready  for  a  convent  in  Holywell  on  the  site  of  Wadham  College  in  1208. 

The  reputation  of  the  friars  for  sanctity,  associated  with  practical  asceticism,  was 
sufficient  for  a  considerable  time  to  maintain  harmony  between  them  and  the  secu- 
lars of  the  university.  Hut  after  a  time  the  multiplication  of  friar  doctors  alarmed 
the  seculars,  le^jt  the  university  should  fall  under  dominion  of  the  orders,  and  they 
began  to  resist  this  increase  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  control  over  graduates 
should  permanently  remain  with  the  university.  Instead  of  setting  a  fixed  limit  to 
the  number  of  friar  doctors  by  statute,  as  was  dona  at  Paris,  the  Oxford  statute 
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simply  required  the  candidate  to  be  a  graduate  in  the  arts  as  a  condition  of  inception 
in  theology.  This  was  highly  distasteful  to  the  friars,  since  they  were  unwilling  to 
have  their  students  study  a  secular  branch  of  learning,  such  as  the  course  in  philoso- 
phy, which  was  necessarily  included  in  the  studies  of  the  faculty  of  arts.  There  was 
an  attempt  on  their  part,  finally,  to  meet  this  demand  by  providing  for  instruction 
in  philosophy  by  their  own  teachers.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  masters.  The 
university  seculars  demanded  by  statute  that  the  instruction  in  philosophy  should 
be  given  by  masters  belonging  to  their  own  faculty — that  of  the  arts.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  liberally  provided  that  there  should  be  a  dispensing  power  in  this 
respect  with  the  university  chancellor  and  regents  (the  "grace"),  the  generous 
exercise  of  which  preserved  for  some  time  the  friendly  relations  hitherto  subsisting 
between  what  were  inevitably  to  become  conflicting  forces. 

The  real  struggle  began  by  the  enactment  of  quite  a  number  of  statutes  from  1303 
onward,  which  were  obviously  directed  against  the  friars,  all  tending  to  place  the 
power  to  ^rant  degrees  solely  in  the  control  of  the  university.  Friars  were  eventually 
compelled  to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology  in  the  university  and  not  merely 
obtain  the  authorization  of  their  own  superiors  to  lecture  upon  the  Bible.  The 
"graces"  disi>enHing  from  the  obligation  to  graduate  in  arts  began  to  be  refused 
them.  Secular  masters  began  to  refuse  admission  to  friar  candidates  who  would  not 
take  the  oath  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  university,  one  Dominican  doctor  being 
expelled  from  the  university  for  refusing  the  oath.  Contumacious  friars  were  even 
excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  whole  dispute  was  finally 
appealed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  decided  in  1314  in  the  main  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versity, with  some  concessions  to  the  friars. 

OXFORD   STUDIES. 

The  following  programme  of  studies  is  taken  from  Rashdall.  According  to  him 
the  chief  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  in  1267  A.  D.  were  these: 

IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

For  the  degree  of  B,  A.  (admissio  ad  lecturam  Alicuius  libri  Facultatis  Artium). — 
Four  years'  study. 

For  ^* determination**  (first  public  step  looking  to  a  degree  and  consisting  of  the 
defense  of  a  thesis  before  masters)  in  1267  A.  D. — To  have  been  admitted  as  above 
and  "read"  some  book  of  Aristotle.  To  have  responded  de  quajstione.  To  have 
heard:  (1)  The  Old  Logic;  1.  e.,  Porphyry's  Isagoge;  the  Categorite  and  De  Inter- 
pretatione  of  Aristotle;  the  Sex  Principia  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e,  twice,  and  the 
logical  works  of  Boethins  (excei^t  Topics,  Book  IV),  once.  (2)  In  the  New  Logic, 
Priora  Analytica,  Topica,  Soph.  Elenchi,  twice;  Posteriora  Analytica,  once.  With 
either  (1)  Grammar,  i.  e.,  Priscian,  De  Constructionibus,  twice;  Donatus,  Barbar- 
ismus,  once.  Or  (2)  Natural  Philosophy,  i.  e.,  Aristotle,  Physica,  De  Anima,  De 
Gcneratione  et  Corruptione  Animalium.  To  have  responded  de  Sophismatibus  for 
a  year  or  have  heard  the  Posteriora  Analytica  t>\  ice,  instead  of  once. 

Fur  license  and  inception  (admission  to  the  mastership). — Three  years'  additional 
study.  To  have  been  admitted  "ad  lecturam  alicuius  libri  Anstotelis"  and  to  have 
lectured  thereon.  To  have  been  admitted  to  determine  (?).  To  have  responded 
apud  Augustinenses  [at  the  cloister?]  and  taken  part  in  a  certain  number  oi  other 
disputations. 

AimiTloNAl.  R HQUIR EM EXTS— STATUTE  OF  1431. 

To  have  heard  (in  addition  to  the  books  already  read  for  B.  A.): 
In  tfie  *eimaW«.— Grammar:  Priscian  in  majore  vel  minore,  one  term.     Rhetoric: 
of  Aristotle,  three  terms;  or  the  Topics  of  Bcethius,   Book  IV;  or  Cicero,  Nova 
Rhetorica;  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;   or  Poetria  Virgilii.     Logic:   Aristotle,  De 
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Interpretatione,  three  terms;  or  Boethius,  Topics,  first  three  books;  or  Aribtotle, 
Prior  Analytics,  or  Topics.  Arithmetic:  Boethius,  one  term.  Music,  Boethius,  one 
term.  Geometry:  Euclid  [?,  six  books];  or  Alha9en,  two  terms  [or  Vitellio,  Per- 
spectiva].  Astronomy:  (Ptolemy  ?)  Theorica  Planetarum,  two  terms;  or  Ptolemy 
Alihagesta. 

Inilie  three  philosophies. — Natural:  Aristotle,  Physica  or  DeC(jelo  et  Mundo,  or  cer- 
tain other  books  of  Aristotle,  two  terms.  Moral:  Aristotle,  Ethica,  or  Economica, 
or  Politica,  three  term?.     Metaphysical:  Aristotle,  Metaphysica,  two  terms. 

IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

For  M.  B.  (admissio  ad  legendum  librum  Aphorismorum). — No  time  specified. 

For  admission  *'ad  practicandum**  in  Oxford. — For  M.  A.  candidates,  four  years* 
study.  To  pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the  regent  doctors.  For  others,  eight 
years*  study  and  examination. 

FDr  license  and  inception. — For  M.  A.  candidates,  six  years*  study  (in  all).  To 
have  "read**  one  book  of  Theorica  (i.  e.,  the  Liber  Tegni  of  Galen,  or  Aphorismi  of 
Hippocrates),. pro  majore  parte.  To  have  "read'*  one  book  of  Practica  (i.  e.,  Regi- 
menta  Acutorum  of  Hippocrates,  Liber  Febrium  of  Isaac,  or  the  Antidotarium  of 
Nicholas).  To  have  responded  to  and  oppose*!  in  the  schools  of  the  regents  for  two 
years. 

For  others,  to  have  been  admitted  to  practice,  as  above:  eight  years*  study  (in  all): 
to  have  given  the  above  lectures. 

IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  CIVIL  LAW. 

I'hr  B.  C.  L.  (admissio  ad  lecturain  libelli  Institutionum). — For  M.  A.  candidates, 
four  years'  study. 

For  others,  six  years'  study. 

For  license  ad  legendum  aliqi.u>d  rohimen  juris  cicilis  {e.  g.,  the  DigeHum  Novum  or 
InfortiaUun).— To  have  heard  the  libri  apparitati  of  the  civil  law. 

For  inceptio7i — (No  additional  time  specifie<l).  To  have  lectured  on  the  Institutes, 
the  Digestum  Novum,  and  the  Infortiatuui.  To  have  given  an  ordinary  lecture  for 
each  regent  doctor.    To  have  opi)osed  and  responded  in  the  school  of  each  decretist 

IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  CANON  LAW. 

For  bachelor  of  decrees  (admissio  ad  lecturam  extraordinariani  alicuius  libri  decre- 
talium). — Five  years'  study  of  civil  law.  To  have  heard  the  decretals  twice,  and  the 
decretum  for  two  years. 

For  inception  as  doctor  of  decrees. — To  have  rea^l  "extraordinarie"  two  or  three 
"causes**  or  the  tractate  De  Simonia,  or  De  Cousecratione,  or  De  Puinitentia  (parts 
of  the  Decretum).  To  have  opposed  and  responded  to  the  que-^tion^i  of  ewt^ry  regent 
To  have  given  one  lecture  for  each  regent. 

[After  inception,  two  years,  afterwards  one  year  of  ne(.'essary  regency.] 

IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  TUEOL<:kjY. 

For  opponency — For  M.  A.  candidates,  four  or  five  years'  study,  presumably  divided 
between  the  Bible  and  Sentences,  since  three  years'  "auditio"  of  the  Bible  are 
required  for  inception. 

For  others,  eight  years  in  the  study  of  arts;  six  or  seven  years  in  theology. 

For  B.  D.  (admissio  ad  lecturam  libri  Sententiarum). — For  ^I.  A.  candidates,  two 
years  more,  i.  e.,  seven  years  in  all.     Certain  oi)poiionuies,  iniiuber  not  specified. 

For  license. — Two  years'  further  study.  To  have  lectured  on  one  lx)ok  of  the  Bible 
and  on  the  Sentences.  An  examinatory  sermon  at  i^\.  Mary's.  Eight  responsions  to 
nongniduate  opponents.     To  dispute  (as  opponent )  with  every  regent  D.  D.    Vespers. 

Considerable  prominence  was  given  to  mathematics  and  the  stdences  then  moel 
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closely  associated  with  that  study,  viz,  rausiiic  and  astronomy  or  astrology.  Degrees 
in  music  were  granted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  candidate  was  required  to  com- 
pose a  mass  and  a  song  (cantilena)  to  be  performed  at  St.  Mary's  at  the  summer 
inception.  The  M.  B.  degree  was  taken  to  "read  any  book  of  music'*  or  "any  l)ook 
of  the  mui?ic  of  Boethius."  Rashdall  states  that  "this  graduation  in  music  was  a 
jH^culiarity  of  the  English  university  system  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  only  in 
certain  Spanish  universities.'*  "The  doctor  of  music  was  academically  on  a  level 
with  the  humble  master  of  grammar."  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  scholar  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  astrology.  • 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  found  "the  practice  of  creating  i>oets  laureate 
by  their  actual  investiture  with  a  laurel  crown." 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  profess»orchips  ordered  by  the  council  of  Vienne  in  1311 
were  actually  founded. 

French  was  another  study  which  held  a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  It  was 
evidently  studied  with  a  \'iew  to  practice  in  the  law. 

EXAMINATIONS   AND   CX)NFEBMENT  OF  DBCSRRES.^ 

Examinations  at  Paris  included  any  process  of  inquiry  into  the  candiciate's  fitness, 
as  well  as  direct  testing  of  his  scholastic  attainments.  There  was  an  examination  in 
the  modern  sense  by  the  chancellor  and  examiners.  But  at  Oxford  there  is  no 
express  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  examination  in  the  literary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  candidate  for  the  license  in  arts  i^re^ented  himself  l)efore  the  chancellor  and 
swore  that  he  had  heard  certain  books,  and  nine  regent  masters  (besides  his  own 
master,  who  presented  him)  were  required  to  swear  to  their  knowknlge  of  his  suf- 
ficiency, besides  five  other  masters  who  were  willing  to  certify  to  their  belief  in  him. 
In  the  faculty  of  theology  all  the  regent  masters  were  required  to  testify  to  their 
"knowledge"  of  the  sulTiciency  of  his  qualifications,  a  single  negative  vote  l)eing 
fatal  to  his  success. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  only  the  regent  masters  of  the  faculty  had  any  share 
in  advising  the  chancellor  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the  license.  So  in  the 
actual  admission  to  the  mastership — the  inception — none  but  regents  of  the  faculty 
took  part  except  the  chancellor  and  proctors.  The  actual  ceremony  of  inception — 
the  presentation  of  the  book  and  ring,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  biretta  with  the 
kiss  of  fellowship — was  performed  by  a  regent  of  the  faculty.  Some  of  this  ancient 
ceremonial  survived  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

THE   SYSTEM    OK   IXSTRUCFION. 

This  was  the  same  as  at  ParLs.  It  was  certainly  less  effective  in  the  times  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  than  under  later  and  better  conditions,  and 
for  very  good  reasons. 

First,  there  was  no  sufficient  support  for  univei-sity  teaching.  The  teachers  were 
o>>liged  to  depend  upon  a  share  of  fees  pai<l  by  students  (the  coUecta),  which  was 
not  a  certain  Fource  of  income. 

Secondly,  the  €»nforce<l  tf»aching  which  came  of  the  nde  of  necessary  regency  was 
sure  to  provide  a  measure  of  poor  instruction.  Under  that  rule  or  statute  every 
mjister,  at  his  inception,  was  required  to  bind  himself  to  do  two  years  of  teaching, 
lie  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue  of  his  graduation,  became  a  regent.  Hence  the  term 
"  r.ecessar}'  regency,"  a  system  which  was  calculated  not  only  to  load  the  univer- 
sity with  inferior  lecturers,  but  also  to  embarrass  it  greatly  by  the  ri'sulting  fluctua- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  a  pretty  strict  code  of  regulation?^  the 
master  could  continue  his  lectures  any  length  of  time.     It  was  a  realization  cA  \\ve 
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£aultincss  of  this  system  and  of  the  weakness  which  came  of  an  uncertain  and 
insufficient  pecuniary  reliance  that  prompted  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (Humphrey) 
in  1436  to  found  lectureships  for  each  of  the  seven  arte  and  three  philosophies.  But 
they  counted  but  little  in  the  strengthening  of  the  university,  for  the  reason  that 
these  foundations  terminated  with  his  death. 

The  enduring  relief  came  with  the  founding  of  colleges,  which,  by  doing  much  of 
the  work  at  first  done  by  the  university,  allowed  the  use  unreservedly  of  whatever 
resources  they  possessed  in  carrying  forward  university  teaching.  And  by  and  by 
it  came  to  be  popular  to  found  Chairs  in  the  university  itself,  i.  e.,  in  what  might  be 
properly  styled  the  university  division  of  that  aggregation  of  schools  which  came  to 
be  known  as  Oxford  University. 

CIVIL   HELPS   AND   IIINDRANCKS. 

The  universities  of  the  present  day  convey  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  general 
importance  of  the  relations  which  came  to  exift  between  the  university  at  Oxford  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  royal  and  municipal  authorities  on  the  other.  In  so  far  as  the 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  relation  was  of  course  prt»tty  one-sided — that  is,  the  King 
had  his  way.  But,  happily,  the  sovereigns  of  England,  even  in  the  earliest  days  of 
the  university,  were  of  a  cai)acity  and  culture  that  for  the  most  part  made  them  its 
friends,  protectors,  and  i>romoters. 

The  government  of  Oxford  and  of  other  English  towns  in  the  Mid<lle  Ages  was 
characteristic  in  that  it  was  both  local  and  central — self-go vennnent  of  the  town,  with 
reserved  rights  of  inspection  and  control  on  the  part  of  the  King  and  council.  And 
a  happy  thing  it  was,  for  the  King  and  his  council  were  much  more  likely  to  appre- 
ciate the  needs  of  the  university  than  were  the  mayor  and  council  of  Oxford.  A 
happy  thing,  too, .that  the  usage  of  the  times  allowed  the  will  of  the  sovereign  to 
pass  for  law  within  limite  which  especially  concerned  the  well-being,  even  the  com- 
fortable and  respectable  living,  of  the  university  community.  The  King,  if  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  slow  motions  of  the  local  authorities,  as  very  often  he  was  not,  would 
issue  an  order  t/>  the  sheriff  requiring  him  to  see  that  the  occujmnts  of  a  given  street, 
for  example,  complained  of  put  their  own  premises  in  ortler,  as  well  as  the  pave- 
ment in  front,  and  that  lx»yond  thes^  individual  obligations  the  rest  should  be 
attended  to  by  the  town  itself.  The  faculty — masters  and  students — were  from  abroad, 
many  of  them  delicate  in  constitution,  and  perhaps  more  subject  to  disease  than 
natives  of  the  town.  The  prosperity  and  future  importance  of  Oxford  were  to  be 
held  above  all  else,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  double  duty  of  the  authorities  and  of  the 
people — a  duty  resting  both  on  self-interest  and  upon  honor — to  see  that  the  rules  of 
hygiene  were  observed.  The  sovereign  was  ever  on  the  alert  lest  even  the  wrong 
stream  of  water  bo  tapped  for  the  town  and  university  supply;  lest  bad  bread  and 
bad  beer  should  also  result  therefrom  and  the  people  and  studente  suffer  in  common. 
Nor  did  the  protecting  care  of  King  and  council  limit  itself  to  material  interests.  It 
was  often  in  demand  and  the  king  was  usually  very  ready  to  intervene  in  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies,  disputes,  and  quarrels  between  university  and  town,  as  well 
as  between  conflicting  forces  in  the  university  itself.  Sometimes  the  decision  was 
pro  urbe  and  sometimes  pro  universitate,  the  victory  in  more  than  one  instance 
going  so  far  to  the  popular  side  as  to  include  the  removal  of  both  chancellor  and 
proctors  from  the  posts  of  honor  in  the  university.  There  were  even  royal  measures 
in  use  for  protecting  the  morals  of  university  students  from  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  tournaments,  jousts,  etc.,  by  forbidding  them  altogether,  and  by  what  was 
deemed  a  fitting  censorship  over  such  theatrical  entertainments  as  were  allowed. 

At  first  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  the  authority 
having,  in  so  far  as  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Oxford  were  concerned,  been  dele- 
gated to  him.     As  was  usual  in  those  days,  everybody  who  had  attained  to  the 
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dignity  of  even  a  scholar  at  the  university  was  supposed  to  have  oue  or  more  depend- 
ents, while  the  masters  and  oflScials  generally  were  favored  with  something  of  a  retinue. 
And,  finally,  there  were  servants  and  workmen  not  a  few  who  served  the  university 
in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  more  serious  cases  of  discipline  were,  nevertheless, 
quite  commonly  reserved  for  the  bishop,  or  rather  for  his  representative,  the  arch- 
deacon, there  being  then  no  bishop  at  Oxford. 

Excommunication  and  penance  were  doubtless  sufficient  to  insure  the  chancellor's 
jurisdiction,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  university  afforded  enough  for  him  to  do 
outside  of  the  usual  order.  And  then  gradually  tkat  jurisdiction  extended  in  com- 
plicated cases  of  conflict  between  scholars  and  townsfolk  who  were  laymen.  And, 
finally,  the  commonness  of  such  cases,  coupled  with  the  ever-increasing  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  university,  made  it  easy  to  ignore  the  barriers  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  and  to  increase  tlie  advantage  of  the  more  aggressive  force,  so 
that  quarrels  could  be  settled  as  early  as  1214  by  papal  legate  and  bishop  without 
reference  to  the  King,  and  but  a  few  years  later  (1228)  a  case  arose  in  which  the 
town  so  far  yielded  as  to  permit  the  offending  party  to  be  sent  all  the  way  to  Rome 
for  trial. 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  the  King  issued  orders  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs 
allowing  the  chancellor  to  use  the  town  prison  for  the  confinement  of  offending  stu- 
dents; as  also,  later  still,  the  royal  prison.     There  was  no  bishop's  prison  then. 

In  the  year  1231  a  royal  brief  was  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  all  scholars  without 
masters.  The  town  was  full  of  a  rattling,  noisy,  comparatively  ignorant,  and  often 
turbulent  crowd,  who  added  to  the  fame  which  came  of  numbers  but  who  were  in 
every  other  respect  a  detriment  to  the  university. 

The  year  1244  brought  in  important  enlargement  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  chan- 
cellor in  questions  of  debt,  disputes  over  prices,  rents,  etc.,  "and  all  other  contracts 
of  movables'*  to  which  at  least  one  party  was  a  clerk  or  regular  student.  It  came  of 
violence  in  the  streets  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  some  fifty  of  the  students  were 
imprisoned.  They  had  been  charged  what  was  thought  unreasonable  interest.  And 
the  result  of  the  conflict  was  that,  soon  after,  a  charter  was  granted  which  forbade 
the  Jews  of  Oxford  to  take  a  higher  right  than  2d.  per  poun<l  per  week  as  interest 
from  scholars. 

Four  years  later  a  charter  was  granteii  giving  to  the  chancellor  and  proctors  the 
right  to  a.ssist  at  the  assaying  of  bread  and  beer,  on  the  one  hand,  while  upon  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs  who  had  the  first  part  in  this  business  it  impose<l  an  oath  upon 
admission  to  office  to  respect  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  university.  And  seven 
years  after  that,  to  wit,  in  1255,  was  added  to  the  steadily  growing  jwwers  of  the 
university  in  affairs  both  ecclesiastic  and  civil  a  criminal  jurisdiction  also,  even  over 
laymen  in  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace.  It  was  natural  that  under  these  conditions 
there  was  steady  grasping  for  more  authority  by  the  university.  Nor  was  it  strange 
that  a  rude  and  resolute  people  should  at  times  give  way  to  a  deep  feeling  of  resist- 
ance to  what  was  so  plainly  an  advancing,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  an  encroach- 
ing power  in  their  midst,  or  strange  that  conflicts  resulted.  For  this  reason  it  was 
natural,  if  not  inevitable,  that  conflicts  between  town  and  gown  should  occasionally 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  Oxford  by  numljers  of  her  students.  Sometimes  they 
distributed  themselves  among  institutions  on  tlie  continent;  but  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  secessions  were  sufficient  for  the  ])eginning  of  new  institutions,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  1209  to  Cambridge,  and  that  of  1238  to  Salisbury,  and  the  main- 
tenance there  of  a  quite  flourishing  school  for  a  considerable  time.  That  of  1334 
from  Northampton  to  Stamford,  when  the  former  rebellious  town  was  captured  l)y 
ilenry  in,  was  due,  however,  more  to  a  wariikc  conflict  between  Northeniera  and 
Southerners  than  to  differences  l^etween  the  school  and  the  community. 

In  tho.se  times  cn.stoni.s    where  the  thing  done  or  claimed  was  at  all  reasonable,  or 
had  gained  a  beginning  ii^  some  interest  of  importance,  Ukethatoi  church  a.n.d  ecVioo\, 
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made  an  easy  start,  and  in  a  very  few  years  were  for  the  most  part  &?  good  as  law.  Nev- 
ertheless, where  vital  interests,  like  those  of  personal  freedom  and  security  in  general, 
were  involved,  the  royal  confirmation  of  custom  by  charter,  by  formal  order,  or  even 
by  a  personal  command,  wa*3  always  welcome.  But  in  1275  Edward  I  went  beyond 
an  act  of  mere  confirmation,  while  according  to  the  chancellor  cognizance  of  all 
cases  where  a  student  was  in  tlie  role  of  " defendant,*'  by  his  issue  of  a  charter 
wherein  the  broader  expression  of  **  party'*  took  the  place  of  '*  defendant.*'  And  in 
1303  he  decreed  that  a  room  or  hall  once  rented  to  a  scholar  or  scholars  could  not 
afterwards  be  let  to  a  layman  so  long  as  there  were  students  still  unaccommodated. 
The  first  and  formal  definition  of  the  chancellor's  jurisdiction  by  both  King  and 
Parliament  was  made  in  1290.  He  now  obtained  jurisdiction  in  case  of  all  crimes 
committed  in  Oxford  where  one  of  the  i)artios  was  a  s(?holar,  except  pleas  of  homi- 
cide and  mayhem. 

The  most  fearful  of  all  the  many  con flict-^Jjet ween  the  university  and  the  town 
was  that  of  1354,  wherein  a  miserable  ]>roil  in  a  tavern  between  a  number  of  students 
and  the  proj  rietor  1  d  to  c'esperate  fights  and  to  pitched  battles  all  over  the  town, 
even  to  the  slaughttT  of  n  mert.u  "•  i>ersons  on  })oth  hides  as  well  as  to  much  destruc- 
tion of  property. 

The  story,  as  Kashdall  has  it  from  Anthony  Wood,  is  worth  telling,  for  it  gives  an 
idea  not  otherwise  so  easily  gained  of  student  life  in  tliose  days,  and  of  the  state  of 
society  encountered  by  the  university  of  the  mediicval  i)eriod. 

On  Tuesday,  10  Feb.  (being  the  feast  of  St.  Scholastica  the  Virgin),  came  Walter 
de  Springheuse,  Roger  de  Chesterfield,  and  other  clerks  to  the  tavern  called  Swyn- 
dlestock  (being  now  the  ^Mermaid  Tavern  at  Quatervois,  styled  At  this  day  in  leases 
Swynstock),  and  there,  calling  for  wine,  John  de  Crovdon,  the  vintner,  brought 
them  some,  but  they  disliking  it,  as  it  should  seem,  and  lie  avouching  it  to  be  good, 
several  snappish  words  passed  between  them.  At  length  the  vintner  giving  them 
8tubl)orn  and  saucy  langtiage,  they  threw  the  w  ine  and  vessel  at  his  nead.  The 
vintner  therefore  receding  witli  great  passion,  and  aggravating  the  abuse  to  those  of 
his  family  and  neighl)orhood,  several  came  in,  encoumged  him  not  to  put  up  the 
abuse,  ancl  withal  told  him  they  would  faitlifully  stand  by  him.  That  was  all.  The 
same  narrative  would  be  a  sufficiently  exact  description  of  scores  of  similar  conflicts 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  or  anv  other  university  town. 

After  this  affairs  took  the  stereotyped  coun^e.  The  vintner's  friends  rang  the  bell 
of  the  town  church  of  St.  ^Martin.'  The  commonalty  "in  an  instant  were  in  arms, 
some  with  l>ows  anil  arrows,  and  others  with  divers  sorts  of  weapons."  The  scholars, 
at  present  defenseless,  were  shot  at.  The  chancellor  ai)peared  iipon  the  scene  to 
**  appease  the  tumult;"  he  was  shot  at,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life  back  into  gown- 
land.  By  his  order  St.  Mary's  1k»II  ls  rung.  At  such  a  moment  the  chancellor  is  not 
overnmch  distressed  to  find  that  his  annual  proclamation  **  contra  portantes  arma" 
has  not  been  too  literally  observed.  Ere  long  he  is  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  English 
archers.  AVith  such  weapons  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  fight  could  have 
been  maintained  till  even  the  close  of  a  February'  day  without  a  single  man  on  either 
side  l^eing  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  But  mMthor  townsmen  nor  gownsmen  were 
as  skille<l  with  their  weajwns  as  the  yeomen  of  Cressy. 

The  fight  had  begun  on  a  holiday;  the  next  day  was  a  "legible "  one.  The  chan- 
cellor made  orodamation  against  breaches  of  the'peace.  The  olxjdient  scholars,  wo 
are  assured,  betook  themsf^lves  meekly  to  the  scIkjoIh.  But  not  so  the  townsmen. 
The  bailiffs  had  orden.Hi  the  citizens  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  had 
even  hired  reinforcements  of  peasants  from  the  surrounding  country.  A  "deter- 
mination" which  was  going  on  at  the  Augustiniau  C-onvent  (the  present  Wadham 
College)  was  broken  in  upon  b^'  a  band  of  armed  townsmen.  Fourecore  citizens, 
armed  with  l)ows  and  arrows,  laid  wait  in  St.  Giles's  C'hnreh  till  after  dinner,  when 
the  scholars  began  to  appear  in  their  accustome<l  re<Teation  ground  in  Beaumont 
fields.  This  time  some  of  the  scholars  were  mortally  woundcHl.  Again  the  rival  bells 
of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's  were  heard,  and  preparations  nia<le  for  a  pitched 
battle.  The  gownsmen  shut  the  town  gates,  for  the  rustics  were  seen  swarming  in 
from  Cowley,  lieadington,  Hinksey;  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  j>artv  of  some 
2,000  entering,  with  an  ominous  black  flag  displayed,  by  the  west  pate,  hatred  of 
the  secular  clergy  was  a  pretty  strong  passion  in'tlie  rustic  mind  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Now  was  a  fine  opportunity  fur  i)aying  off  old  scores  against  the  parish 
priest.     Some  twenty  inns  or  iialls  were  pillaged.     Scholars  were  killed  or  wounded; 
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their  eatablee  and  drinkables  plundered;  their  books  torn  to  pieces;  the  halla  them- 
selves were  fired.  The  next  oay  the  chancellor  is  dispatched  at  the  head  of  a  depu- 
tation to  the  King  at  Woodstock.  Meanwhile  proclamation  is  made  that  the  scholars 
(who  had  been  outnumbered  and  completely  overpowered  on  the  preceding  day ) 
shall  remain  in  their  houses.  But  again  the  halls  are  broken  into.  More.scmolars 
are  killed  outright  in  cold  blood  and  their  bodies  mutilated.  Others,  horribly 
wounded,  are  carried  off  to  the  town  prison.  "The  crown  of  some  chaplains,  viz, 
all  the  skin  so  far  as  the  tonsure  went,  these  diabolical  imps  flayed  off  in  scorn  of 
their  clergy."  Churches  supply  no  sanctuary.  The  fugitives  are  beaten  and 
wounded,  clinging  to  the  very  altars,  nay,  to  the  tabernacle  itself.  The  friars,  for- 
getting for  the  moment  their  own  very  bitter  differences  with  the  university,  come 
out  in  solemn  procession  bearing  the  host  and  chanting  a  litany  for  peace.  The  crucifix 
is  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  rioters  with  a  **procul  hincite  profani; "  but  the  sacred 
symbol  is  dashed  to  the  groimd.  One  scholar  is  killed  even  while  clinging  to  the 
friar  who  bears  the  host.  At  last  the  scholars  begin  to  flee  the  town,  and  no  further 
mischief  remains  to  be  done.  But  for  the  scholars  of  Merton,  safe  behind  their  solid 
walls,  and  a  few  others,  the  town  is  deserted. 

But  now  comes  the  day  of  vengeance.  For  more  than  a  year  the  town  lies  under 
an  interdict,  which  is  proclaimed  m  all  the  churches  with  the  accustomed  parapher- 
nalia of  bells  and  curses  and  extinguished  tapers.  The  King  issues  a  special  com- 
mission for  the  investigation  of  the  affair  and  the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  The 
mayor  and  bailiffs  are  sent  to  the  Marshalsea  prison;  the  sheriff,  who  was  held,  we 
may  presume,  responable  for  not  preventing  the  inroad  of  the  rustics,  is  removed 
from  his  office.  The  further  hearm^  of  the  affair  is  adjourned  to  London.  Both 
university  and  town  surrender  all  their  privileges  and  charters — the  university  includ- 
ing even  those  received  from  the  Holy  See — into  the  King's  hands.  The  university 
had  of  course  decreed  a  '^cessation,'*  and  indeed  most  of  the  scholars  had  of  their 
own  accord  fled  into  the  country.  Not  till  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed  for  the 
offenses  of  the  clerks — an  indication,  by  the  way,  that  the  scholars'  conduct  in  the 
affair  had  not  been  altogether  as  lamblike  as  their  advocates  represented — and  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country  did  they  begin  to  flock  back  to  tneir  old  haunts.  As 
late  as  June  11, 1355,  it  was  necessary  for  the  King  to  send  a  writ  to  Oxford  to  entreat 
the  masters  to  resume  their  lectures. 

As  the  outcome  of  the  whole  affair  there  resulted  fresh  privileges  for  the  univer- 
sity; fresh  humiliation  for  the  town.  The  assize  of  bread,  wine,  and  ale;  the  assize 
of  weights  and  measures;  the  cognizance  of  cases  of  forestalling  and  regrating;  the 
**  correction  of  ^^ctuals;"  the  punishment  of  both  clerks  and  laymen  for  carrying 
arm's;  the  cleansing  and  paving  of  the  streets  (which  was  to  be  enforced  by  ecclesi- 
astical censure);  the  *' assessment  and  taxation"  of  privileged  persons — all  these 
matters  were  now  placed  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor. 
*  *  *  On  every  one  of  the  long-standing  subjects  of  contention  between  town  and 
university  the  latter  scored  a  permanent  triumph.  From  this  time  forward  the  town 
of  Oxford  was  practically  governed  by  the  university.  <* 

The  town  was  also  to  pay  to  the  chancellor  and  scholars  £250  as  compensation  for 
injuries  to  property;  all  goo<is  of  the  scholars  undestroyed  were  to  be  restored  at 
once.  Besides  the  material  compensation  which  they  received  from  the  Crown,  the 
scholars  were  awarded  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  He  enjoined  an 
annual  penance  on  the  city  to  be  performed  forever,  as  follows: 

On  every  anniversarj'  of  St.  Scholastica's  day,  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  sixty 
burghers  were  to  appear  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  the  celebratfon  of  mass  with  deacon 
and  sulxleacon  (at  their  own  expense)  for  the  souls  of  the  slaughtered  scholars,  and 
at  the  offertory  esLch  one  of  them  was  to  offer  1  penny  at  the  high  altar.  Of  this 
sum  40  pence  was  to  be  distributed  by  the  proctors  among  poor  students  and  the 
rest  to  go  to  the  curate  ofthe  church.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this  penance 
has  been  j)erformed  is  one  of  those  curious  links  between  past  and  present  which 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  in  any  country  but  our  own.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion the  town  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  neglecting  the  popish  ceremony, 
but  upon  the  university  bringing  an  action  against  the  city  upon  their  old  bond  for 
its  observance,  the  council  ordered  that  the  mass  should  be  commuted  to  a  sermon 
and  communion,  the  offering  to  be  ma<le  as  heretofore.  After  a  few  years  the  service 
was  changed  to  a  litany.  In  the  year  1800  the  municipality  once  more  attAjmpted 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  humiliating  observance.  Once  more  the  fii\e  oi 
100  marks  provided  for  in  the  bond  was  demanded  by  the  XJniversity  and  paid  by 
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the  town.  It  was  only  in  1825  that  on  the  humble  petition  of  the  city  the  oniver* 
sity  was  graciously  pleased  to  forego  its  rights  and  that  the  citizens  of  Oxford  ceased 
to  do  annual  penance  for  the  sins  of  their  forefathers  on  6t.  Scholastica's  day,  1354. « 

Henry  IV  went  beyond  all  his  predecessors  in  one  important  regard — that  of  grant- 
ing to  the  university  the  right  to  claim  the  surrender  of  **  privileged  persons," 
though  indicted  for  felony,  and  their  trial  by  an  officer  of  the  university,  newly 
appointee!  and  known  as  the  seneschal  or  steward,  if  deemed  competent  by  the  lord 
high  chancellor;  the  trial  itself  to  Ixj  under  civil  law  and  by  a  jury  composed  half  of 
privileged  persons  like  the  accused,  chosen  from  a  panel  offered  by  the  bedel,  and  half 
of  townsmen  summoned  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  county  sheriff — another  illustra- 
tion of  the  slowness  of  the  English  to  abandon  a  rule  of  action  once  adopted,  for  this 
unexampled  and  even  unconstitutional  charter  has  proven  itself  superior  to  the 
urgent  appeals  of  the  Commons  and  still  endures,  nay,  has  been  sanctioned  by  act  of 
Parliament.  These  "privileged  persons"  were  laymen,  ser\'ants  of  scholars,  and 
members  of  privileged  trades,  not  clerks.  Where  the  offender  was  a  clerk,  in  cases 
which,  under  the  law,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  chancellor,  he  was,  after  conviction 
at  assizes,  tume^l  over  to  the  bishop  for  punishment  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
law. 

l^mishments  were  generally  light,  ncj*  unfrequently  amounting  to  a  mere  compli- 
ance with  the  law  in  all  the  requisite  formalities,  with  an  easy  penance  or  acquittal 
on  the  testimony  of  friends,  and  up  to  the  Reformation  more  or  less  of  favor  was 
shown  the  clerks.  After  the  Reformation  members  of  the  university  were  no  longer 
treated  as  clergymen,  and  clerks  had  no  more  benefit  of  clergy  than  laymen. 

Finally,  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the 
university  was  almost  supreme  over  the  town.  It  was  a  turbulent  period.  The  fre- 
quency of  assaults,  not  merely  among  rowdies  in  the  streets,  but  even  among  monks, 
masters  of  arts,  beneficed  clerjrymen,  principals  of  halls,  and  heads  of  colleges,  was 
notorious.  Ecclesiastical  discipline  at  this  time  involved  interference  with  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  individuals,  and  inquisitions  were  conducted  under  university  sanction 
and  jurisdiction  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  townspeople.  The  town  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  under  a  theological  doctor  and  two  masters  of  arts  as 
judges.  They  sat  in  the  various  churches  of  the  town  and  held  their  investigations, 
a  jury  of  citizens  being  summoned  to  give  evidence.  They  reported  to  the  chancel- 
lor, l)efore  whom  the  offenders  were  summoneil  for  sentence,  the  punishment  being 
excommunication  and  penance. 

THK   QROWTII    OF    INDEPKXDENCE. 

The  University  of  Oxford  had  its  Ixjginning  in  the  church;  the  town  being  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  the  university  was  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  the  chancellor  being  merely  the  bishop's  delegate. 

While  the  functions  of  the  chancellor  were  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  Paris,  the 
circumstances  at  Oxford  furnished  a  vantage  ground  which  he  was  not  slow  to 
occupy.  At  the  outset  all  authority  was  with  the  bishop,  and  the  chancellor  was 
simply  his  representative.  But  the  distance  between  Lincoln  and  Oxford  (120  miles) 
was  HO  great  in  those  days  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  chancellor  to  gain  authority  to 
act  on  his  own  judgment  more  and  more.  Especially  was  this  the  case  during  the 
incuml)ency  of  Bishop  Robert  GrossetOte,  whose  broad  and  generous  nature,  coupled 
with  II  sincere  love  of  learning  and  a  worthy  ambition  for  his  alma  mater,  made  him 
a  welcome  helper  in  every  way.  The  first  disagreements  between  the  university 
and  the  bishop  broke  out  during  the  incumbency  of  Bishop  Grossetete's  successor, 
Henry  of  Lexington,  upon  the  question  of  autonomy,  whether  the  university  should 
be  governe<l  by  itself  or  the  bishop.     The  dispute  continued  until  1257,  when  a 
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peace  was  arranged  before  the  King  in  Parliament.  The  terms  of  this  agreement 
are  not  known,  but  subsequent  royal  grants  of  privilege  were  made  in  favor  of  the 
chancellor* 8  jurisdiction,  thus  making  him  independent  of  the  bishop. 

Richard  of  Gravesend,  successor  to  Lexington  in  1258,  was  of  a  different  type,  and 
during  his  rule,  which  lasted  until  1279,  matters  went  smoothly  on  in  the  direction 
of  a  further  enlargement  of  the  university's  powers,  so  that,  in  his  last  year,  a  council 
of  Archbishop  Peckham  and  his  co-provincials,  held  at  Reading,  solemnly  confirmed 
the  privileges  of  the  university,  and  provided  for  the  exercise  of  the  chancellor's 
power  of  excommunication,  even  to  the  extent  of  securing  the  execution  of  his  judg- 
ments against  offenders  in  any  diocese  to  which  they  might  have  escaped. 

But  Bishop  Sutton,  Gravesend's  successor,  assumed  again  the  rolo  of  opponent  to 
the  university.  Nevertheless,  in  the  very  firjst  year  of  his  incumbency  the  congre- 
gation swore  to  maintain  these  solemn  declarations  in  opposition  to  the  bishop, 
namely:  (1)  That  a  scholar  might  cite  a  lay  defendant  before  the  chancellor; 
(2)  that  probate  of  the  wills  of  scholars  was  with  the  chancellor;  (3)  that  the  right 
of  inquiry  into  the  moral  delinquencies  of  scholars  belonged  to  the  chancellor; 
(4)  that  no  master  could  be  recjuired  to  plead  in  any  court  other  than  the  chancel- 
lor's, in  the  matter  of  contracts  entered  into  within  the  university . « 

In  1281  another  instance  of  a  repudiation  of  the  bishop's  authority  is  found  in  the 
summons  of  the  chancellor,  proctors,  and  other  masters  to  answer  before  Bishop 
Sutton  for  contempt  in  resisting  his  visitatorial  powers.  In  answer,  they  pleaded 
that  the  chancellor  had  authority  to  act  in  cases  like  those  mentioned  in  the  sum- 
mons, and  that  jurisdiction  was  with  the  bishop  only  "  in  defeat  of  the  chancellor,'* 
or  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  him  after  an  appeal  in  vain  had  been  made  to  the  univer- 
sity congregation.  The  question  was  finally  taken  before  a  provincial  convocation, 
wherein  the  archbishop  and  his  colleagues  so  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
university  that  the  bishop  yielded  with  the  best  grace  he  could.  And  from  this 
time  on  the  chancellor's  jurisdiction  was  prfictically  exclusive  of  the  bishop's. 

Then  followed  a  contest  over  the  matter  of  the  chancellor's  confirmation — first,  as 
to  whether  he  should  appear  before  the  bishop  in  person  to  receive  such  confirma- 
tion, and,  secondly,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  the  bishop's  refusal  to  actor 
of  serious  delay.  The  result  was  an  appeal  to  the  archbishop,  w^ho,  in  the  case  of 
neglect  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  himself,  took  the  responsibility.  The  pope,  on  appeal 
from  the  bishop,  issued  a  final  decision  to  the  effect  that,  while  confirmation  lay  first 
with  the  bishop,  yet  the  right  of  the  archbishop  to  act  in  default  of  the  ^ishop  of 
Lincoln  should  be  without  question.  The  confirmation  thus  became  a  mere  formal- 
ity, and  had  in  fact  disappeared  long  before  1368,  when  it  ceased  altogether  by  papal 
decree. 

It  was  at  this  time  (late  in  the  fourteenth  century)  that  Wycliffe  came  upon  the 
stage,  with  his  denial  of  transubstantiation  and  of  the  "sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  bold  declaration  that  the  civil  powers  might  seize  and  use 
the  property  of  "habitually  delinquent  clergy,"  on  the  other.  It  mattered  not  that 
AVycliffe's  doctrines  had  been  condemned  by  the  i>ope  in  1377,  by  the  **  Earthquake 
Council"  in  1382,  as  well  as  by  the  archbishop  and  his  assessors,  at  the  Blackfriars' 
chapterhouse  in  London,  the  chancellor  refused  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of 
the  archbishop  directing  him  to  publish  the  condemnation  of  Wycliffe's  theses  in 
the  usual  way,  on  the  ground  that  the  university  was  exempt  from  the  archbishop's 
jurisdiction.  Sermons  were  preached  at  Oxford  supporting  Wycliffe's  doctrines, 
which  took  strong  hold  at  the  university.  The  chancellor  was  subsequently  com- 
pelled to  beg  pardon  of  the  archbishop,  but  the  subjugation  of  the  university  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  not  completed  until  a  full  generation  after  WycUtfe's 
death.     Meanwhile,  in  1395,  "Boniface  IX  granted  a  bull  exempting  the  univcTsUy 
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from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  archbishops,  even  ^'legati  nati/'  bishops  and  ordmaries. 
Even  exempt  persons,  such  as  the  mendicants  and  monks  of  exem{>t  monasteries^ 
and  exempt  cases,  such  as  assaulte  on  clerks,  which  c»onttnoally  sent  the  clerks  of 
Paris  to  seek  absolution  fn)m  special  papal  delegates,  were  now  expressly  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  most  anomalous  of  dignitaries,  the  chancellor  of 
Oxford/ »« 

But  the  whole  church  had  ])eeu  arouse^l,  and  ere  the  incoming  century  had  dawned 
the  exemption  of  Boniface  IX  had  been  disregardetl  by  the  archbishop,  on  a  ficti- 
tious plea,  and  actually  surrendereil  by  a  university  i)roctor  in  open  convocation. 
True,  the  university  was  detennined  not  to  yield  ibr*  rights  because  of  such  surrender, 
made  without  authority,  and  held  its  ground  for  a  while.  But  the  contest  went  on 
until  in  1-111  the  archbiehop  of  Canterbury  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  appearing 
upon  the  scene  and  summoning  the  university  to  appear  l)efore  him  in  his  capacity 
of  visitor,  in  St,  Mary*s.  Whereupon  Chancellor  Richani  Courtenay,  and  the  proc- 
tors Benedict  Brent  and  John  Byrehe,  flatly  refuse<l  the  archbishop  entrance  to 
Oxford  in  any  8U(;h  capacity;  l)e8ide»  which  the  students  occupied  the  streets  armed 
with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  a  lx)ld  dtn^laration  of  their  detennineii  pur- 
pose to  use  them  should  the  primate  make  his  appeerance.  Deeming  discretion  the 
better  i>art  of  valor,  he  desisted,  but  made  such  representation  to  the  King  of  the 
contempt  put  upon  him  ** by  a  company  of  boys'*  that  the  King  forthwith  ordered 
the  masters  to  choose  a  new  chancellor  and  proctors;  but  the  masters  so  far  refused 
obedience  as  to  elect  the  ruling  ones  over  again,  who,  by  the  mediation  of  Hcnrj', 
Prince  of  Wales,  were  eventually  allowed  to  retain  their  offices.  Nevertheless,  the 
boll  of  Boniface  IX,  making  the  cheri8he<l  exeuiptions,  was  revoked  by  John  XXIir, 
in  November,  1-111,  and  the  university  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  archbishop. 

The  causes  of  this  revocation  were  undoubtedly  the  free  run  of  AVycliffism  and 
Lollardism,  with  more  or  less  of  an  abuse  of  freedom  among  both  masters  and 
students.  A  just  ami  considerate  use  of  the  great  privileges  of  the  university  would 
lutve  insured  their  permanency. 

This  long  jieriod  in  the  history  of  the  university  appears  to  have  >jeen  marked  by 
but  one  very  important  change  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least  in  the  usage — the 
change  from  biennial  elections  of  the  chancellor  and  from  his  Ixjing  the  actually 
resident  head  of  the  university,  to  permanency  in  officio  and  to  a  residency  snbji^ct 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  incumbent.  Moreover,  the  subjection  of  the  univer- 
sity was  qjore  and  more  strengthened  by  a  growing  spirit  of  doiuinaiion  in  the  royal 
court  and  of  accordance  ]>etween  the  pai)al  and  the  royal  powers;  so  that  the  court  was 
becoming  more  ecclesiastical  and  the  church  hierarchy  more  court-like  than  of  yore. 
In  this  way  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  himself  secured  the  chancellorship  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  in  time  the  chancellor  became  in  effect  an  obedient  servant  of  both  chnrcli 
and  state.  This  subjection  of  the  university  to  ecclesiastical  authority  lasted  until, 
in  1479,  a  bull  was  obtained  from  Sixtns  IV  legally  restoring  the  exemption  from  all 
English  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  1490  the  chancellor  rt»ceivetl  the  privilege  of 
licensing  preachers  to  preach  in  every  diocese  in  England,  a  privilege  which,  though 
obsolete,  the  university  still  nominally  retains.  This  was  the  la*«t  accession  of  dignity 
to  that  office. 

OXFORD   rOLLKGES. 

The  collegers  of  Oxford  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  halls  or  hostels  system  of  the 
early  time — those  little  groups  of  scholars,  often  only  fimr  or  five  in  nmuber,  who 
banded  themselves  together  for  mutual  advantage,  rente<i  a  little  house  or  hut,  chose 
their  leader  (finally  known  as  principal),  as  a  means  to  some  sort  of  order,  and  began 
their  studies.  After  a  while  these  became  independent  conuuunities  after  the  fash- 
ion of  boarding  houses,  eai;h  governed  by  a  master  under  authority  of  the  unti-ersity. 
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Katarally  they  multiplied,  and  the  eollegefl  which  supplanted  them  grew  by  degrees, 
with  the  help  of  many  benefactions,  until  they  numbered  some  fifteen  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  now  number  over  twenty,  their  order  in  time  being  as  follows 
(dates  taken  from  Baehdall  and  Andrew  Clark): 


9.  AUSouhColl^pe 1438 

10.  Magdalen  College 1448 

11.  BrasenoBe  College 1508 

12.  Corpus  Christi  College 1516 

13.  Christ  Church  College 1524 

14.  Trinity  College 1555 

15.  St.  John  Baptist  College 1555 

16.  Jesus  College 1571 


20.  Hertford  College 1740,1874 

21.  Keble  College 1870 


1.  University  College 1249-1280 

2.  BalUc^  Collie 1261-1282 

3.  Merton  College 1264 

4.  ExetcrColIege ^ 1314 

5.  Oriel  College 1324 

6.  Queen's  College 1341 

7.  New  College 1379 

8.  Lincoln  College 1429 

To  which  have  since  been  added : 

17.  Wadham  College 1613 

18.  Pembroke  College 1624 

19.  Worcester  College 1714 

The  relation  of  the  halls  to  the  university  authorities  was  at  first  very  slight 
indeed.  But,  little  by  little,  the  university  extended  its  authority  over  them;  the 
requirement  of  security  before  the  chancellor  for  the  rent  of  the  house  in  which 
the  society  would  maintain  itself  being  the  first  step.  This  served  to  prevent 
disputes  between  competing  applicants.  Any  scholar  who  tendered  the  required 
amount  could  claim  the  right  to  be  recognized  as  principal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chancellor  assumed  the  right  to  reject  any  principal  thus  claiming  the  honor, 
and  even  to  remove  such  as  had  gained  the  principalship  already  by  means  contrary 
to  the  university  regulations  in  such  matters;  and,  as  was  natural,  there  was  much 
increase  of  arbitrary  power,  even  to  the  vetoing  of  the  statutes  agreed  upon  by  the 
halls,  whether  singly  or  in  common.  Scholars  expelled  from  any  hall  for  violation 
of  the  statutes  could  not  bo  lawfully  received  into  another  by  its  principal;  and  it 
was  further  enjoined  that  only  scholars  of  good  character  should  be  received  into 
any  hall;  also  that  all  scholars  should  reside  in  the  halls  of  principals  "lawfully 
approved  and  arlmitted  by  the  chancellor  and  regents"  of  the  university;  and, 
finally  (in  1432),  that  no  one  could  be  principal  who  had  not  received  at  least  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  next  step  was  to  require  that  a  principal  should 
help  the  scholars  under  him  in  their  studies.  And  then  it  was  that  a  club  of 
students,  led  by  one  of  their  own,  under  rules  of  their  own  making,  gradually  grew 
into  a  recognized  university  institution. 

Coming  now  to  the  colleges,  properly  speaking,  we  find  that  they  furnish  a  most 
interesting  history,  sufficient,  as  Andrew  Clark,  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  has  said, 
to  make  as  many  volumes.  But  hardly  more  can  be  done  here  than  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  their  constituents  of  official  or  titulary  rank,  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  several  institutions  embraced  in  the  university,  as  the  central,  all- 
em})racing,  and  supreme  bo<ly.  Of  their  characteristics  he  says:  **  The  constitu- 
tional changes,  with  the  six,  four,  or  fewer  centuries  of  their  existence,  were  neither 
few  nor  slight.  The  society  within  the  older  of  them  has  reflected  from  age  to  age 
the  social,  religious,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation."  He  further  says, 
dealing  with  their  salient  features  severally,  from  the  first  of  them  to  the  nineteenth 
century: 

Brasenose  and  Hertford  furnish  a  history  of  the  multiplicity  of  halls  for  seculars, 
out  of  which  the  colleges  grew.  In  Trinity  and  Worcester  we  have  a  glimx)ee  of  the 
houses  for  regulars,  which  for  a  while  mated  the  colleijes,  but  disappeared  at  the 
Reformation.  In  Queen's  early  social  conditions  are  illustrated.  In  New  College 
are  t^hown  the  early  studies.  Ballit)l  gives  prominence  to  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment; Cor])us  Christi,  to  the  consequent  changes  in  studies.     In  Magdalen  we  see  t^« 
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divisions  and  fluctuations  which  followed  the  Reformation;  in  St.  Johns/ the  golden 
age  of  the  early  Stuarts;  in  Merton,  the  dissensions  of  the  civil  war;  in  Exeter,  the 
strong  contrast  Det ween  Commonwealth  and  Restoration.  The  history  of  University 
College  enlarges  on  the  Romanist  attempt  under  James  II.  The  bright  and  dark 
sides  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  exhioited  in  Pembroke  and  Lincoln.  To  the 
history  of  Corpus,  which  describes  the  Renaissance,  belones  the  right  to  depict  the 
renewed  love  of  letters  which  distinguished  the  nineteenth  century.  Lincoln  sets 
forth  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  a  pre- Reformation  college.  Lincoln  and 
Worcester  show  what  uncertainties  projected  colleges  must  go  through  before  they 
are  legally  settled.  Christ  Church  suggests  the  architectural  and  artistic  wealth  of 
Oxford. 

The  college  oflScials  consisted  of  a  head  and  a  body  of  masters  of  arts  or  fellows. 

The  head  of  the  college  (who  in  different  institutions  was  variously  known  as  dean, 
principal,  master,  provost,  warden,  president,  rector),  except  in  the  case  of  Christ 
Church,  where  the  dean  is  named  by  the  Crown,  was,  and  is,  chosen  by  the  fellows. 
His  duties  were,  as  now,  to  superintend,  present  candidates  for  degrees,  etc. 

The  qualifications  of  fellows  have  varied  more  or  less  in  each  of  the  several  Bocie- 
ties.  In  some  they  were  limited  to  the  natives  of  particular  counties  in  England,  and 
in  other  cases  the  choice  was  fixed  by  the  founder,  whose  will  provided  that  a  given 
number  of  his  own  kindred  should  l)ecome  at  once  memlwrs  of  the  house  endowed 
by  him. 

The  fellows,  in  conjunction  with  the  head  of  a  college,  were  in  all  cases  directors 
of  the  regulations  of  the  society  and  the  managers  of  its  estates,  and  from  them  the 
officers  of  the  college  were  selected. 

A  limited  number  of  poor  boys  were  admitted  as  scholars  and  were  quasi  proba- 
tionary fellows  in  most  cases.  Indeed  in  Christ  Church  a  scholar  was  equivalent 
to  a  fellow.  They  were  in  some  colleges  appointees  and  servitors  of  the  fellows. 
The  system  of  competitive  examination  for  scholarships  is  of  modern  origin. 

Exhibitioners  were  those  who,  coming  from  particular  counties  or  schools,  received 
from  the  bequest  of  private  persons,  or  from  colleges  themselves,  a  fixed  sum  for 
support  during  the  period  of  their  study — a  period  of  from  three  to  seven  or  nine 
years,  and  sometimes  even  longer.  The  holders  were  generally  required  to  reside  at 
the  college  a  given  length  of  time  annually,  and  were  subject  to  certain  regulations. 

Bible  clerks. — The  duties  of  these  officials  varied  in  different  institutions.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  they  were  required  to  attend  the  chapel  service  and  to  keep  a  memo- 
randum of  the  undergraduates  present. 

The  bursars'  duties  were  to  receive  the  rents  from  the  estates  and  other  properties 
of  the  college,  to  disburse  all  suma  necessary,  as  expenses,  and  to  pay  the  stipends 
due  to  the  fellowshijjs  and  scholarships. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  beginning,  growth,  and 
final  status  of  Oxford  University  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  grand  galaxy 
of  colleges,  so  alike,  and  yet  unlike,  in  their  characteristic  features,  and  so  deeply 
interesting  to  the  student  of  educational  history. 

OXFORD   AND    MKDLEVAL   PROGRESS. 

Great  was  the  influence  of  the  mother  University  of  Paris  upon  the  beginning  of 
university  work  in  Oxford — so  great  that  tli^  early  University  of  Oxford  has  been 
described  by  Rashdall  as  being  "in  all  probability,  a  cluster  of  Parisian  sc^hools 
transferred  to  p]nglish  soil.'**  But,  unlike  Paris,  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
influence  of  Oxford  was  inconsiderable,  both  Ixjcause  of  its  isolation,  with  sparsity 
of  population,  and  the  less  complete  subordination  to  the  Papal  power  of  those  who 
founded  and  built  it  up.  The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  always  possessed  a 
spirit  of  independence,  and  were  not  special  favorites  with  the  powers  at  Rome. 
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Its  political  influence  wag  also  but  slight  because  the  men  of  superior,  force  ia 
public  affairs  were  not  so  ready  as  on  the  Continent  to  give  themselves  to  university 
work;  also  because,  unlike  Paris,  Oxford  was  a  country  town,  far  away  from  the- 
capital;  and,  finally,  because  the  stronger. English  kings  were  more  intense  lover» 
of  power,  and  found  it  agreeable  to  keep  their  hold  upon  an  institution  claiming 
supremacy  in  the  intellectual  realm. 

It  was  the  scholastic  studies  that,  first  of  all,  engaged  the  sympathies  and  efforts 
of  the  early  thinkers  and  workers  at  Oxford,  and  in  this  great  field  she  soon  won  & 
place  only  second  to  that  which  in  those  times  was  quite  universally  accorded  to- 
Paris.  This  practical  limitation  of  Oxford  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  choice  as  of 
necessity.  The  British  Isles  during  the  Middle  Age  period  were  scarcely  more  isolated 
geographically  than  ecclesiastically.  Besides,  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of  their 
rulers  there  was  a  degree  of  rugged  force  and  independence  of  thought  and  feelinp^ 
that  made  them  Ic^  ready  to  fall  under  dominion  of  the  ruling  church.  Rashdalt 
says: 

It  was  not  as  a  great  semiecclesiastical  corporation,  but  as  a  center  of  speculative 
thought  and  of  religious  life,  that  Oxford  contributed  to  the  making  of  English  his- 
tory. It  was  through  her  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  England  that  the  Uni- 
versitjr  of  Oxford  did,  as  we  shall  see,  at  one  supreme  moment  open  a  new  page  in 
the  history  of  England  and  of  the  civilized  world. « 

Oxford  so  readily  followed  Paris  into  the  scholastic  field  that  they  were  in  effect 
workers  side  by  side.  But  it  also  deserves  to  be  said  that  owing  to  its  famous  teach- 
ers in  the  thirteenth  century,  broad  and  profoundly  cultured  men  of  genius,  she 
became  more  than  a  merely  scholastic  center,  even  at  that  early  time. 

These  great  men  were  Edmund  Rich,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wh^ 
is  creditetl  with  being  the  first  master  who  taught  the  new  logic  in  her  schools,  and 
the  yet  greater  Robert  Grosset^te,  her  first  chancellor,  and  Roger  Bacon.  Grosse- 
tete  opened  the  way  for  Aristotle,  not  only  by  teaching  his  philosophy,  but  also  by 
securing  the  translation  of  his  ethics.  His  range  of  thought  and  study  was  so  great 
that  he  was  at  home  at  once  in  physical  science,  linguistics,  and  theology,  and  was 
also  accorded  high  rank  as  an  agriculturist,  physician,  lawyer,  preacher,  and  French, 
poet.  Moreover,  besides  being  an  independent  theologian  and  great  ecclesiastical 
statesman,  he  was  one  of  the  stanchest  champions  of  the  rights  of  the  English. 
Church  in  defiance  of  both  Pope  and  King.  He  encouraged  theological  studies,  but 
insisted  on  keeping  the  distinct  line  of  separation  between  theology  and  philosophy 
observed  by  the  Latin  fathers  and  the  earlier  mediaeval  doctors. 

Roger  Bacon  was  of  a  different  type.  He  made  himself  of  si>ecial  and  incalculable 
value  by  pointing  out  and  bravely  condemning  the  vices  of  scholasticism — the  wast- 
ing of  time  and  intellectual  energy  upon  a  few  metaphysical  questions,  the  solution 
of  which  was  as  yet  imposisible,  owing  to  the  blind  deference  to  authority  in  science 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  in  religion,  to  the  abuse  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  observation  and  experiment.  Notwithatanding  his  attitude  of  criti- 
cism of  scholastic  methods,  his  participation  in  the  scholastic  discussions  was  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  that  philosophy.  To  him  has  been  attributed 
Oxford's  antagonism  to  the  Dominican  teaching.  He  was  prior  to  Duns  Scotus  in 
his  criticism  of  the  Thomist  doctrine  of  "unity  of  form."  In  his  doctrines  of  *'  uni- 
versals"  and  in  other  metaphysical  doctrines  he  is  regarded  as  having  anticipated 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  great  Ockham.  To  his  high  conception  of  the  value  of 
mathematics,  in  both  education  and  scientific  inquiry,  was  largely  due  the  promi- 
nence enjoyed  by  Oxford  in  that  department— the  honor  of  doing  the  best  teaching 
in  that  field,  and  of  claiming  the  two  best  mathematicians  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Roger  Bacon  were  hardly  more  remarkable  for  his  anticipations  of 
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modem  thinking  than  for  his  plan  of  educational  reform,  his  theory  being  that 
mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages  were  the  proper  foundation  of  science,  medi- 
cine, philosophy,  and  theology;  that  sc^icnce  must  be  studied  mathematically  and 
experimentally,  and  that  philosophy  and  theology  should,  on  the  other  hand^  find 
their  basis  in  philological  and  historical  studies. 

The  University  of  Oxford,  as  compared  with  that  of  Pari?*,  was  more  conservative 
in  the  whole  realm  of  jihilosophy.  Indeetl,  at  a  later  perioil—say  by  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century — it  was  nH.'Ognized  throughout  Euroi>e  as  the  center  of  scholas- 
ticism. The  disposition  to  make  an  independent  study  of  nature  had  declined,  and 
Oxford  entered  into  the  8clu)la8tic  strife  with  yet  greater  zeal  than  Paris,  where, 
indeed,  and  in  whose  university,  it  was  the  English  ** nation"  that  took  the  lead  of 
all  others.  And  so  with  the  revival  of  realism  in  a  new  form  by  Duns  Scotus,  and 
with  the  nominalistic  reaction  le<l  by  Ockham — both  of  these  were  Oxford  men. 
The  leading  schoolmen  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  nearly  all  of  any  note  yet  later, 
were  either  Englishmen  or  GeriiuinH  eilucated  in  tlie  traditions  of  the  English  nation 
at  Paris. 

After  Scotus  followed  the  keen  analysis  and  vigonjus  criticism  of  William  of  Ock- 
ham, under  whom  nominalism  took  a  ready  root;  whose  theology,  though  in  other 
respects  orthodox,  was  openly  against  the  Ghurtrh  as  to  what  should  be  the  rela- 
tions R'tween  the  Papacy  and  the  civil  power,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  on 
earnest  champion  of  Franciscan  superstition. 

As  intimated  before,  there  was  a  greater  breadth  of  thought  at  Oxford  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  comjMired  with  Paris,  as  well  as  little  of  the  scepticism  or  panthe- 
ism so  hard  to  overcome  at  the  Parisian  center.  There  was  at  Oxford  more  intel- 
le<:tual  freedom  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  hence  no  inquisition  and  no  fierce 
punishments  for  heresy  until  the  statute  for  burning  heretics  in  1401. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  in  this  ctmnei'tion  that,  while  the  nominalism  of  Ock- 
ham was  for  a  time  triumpliant  over  the  realism  of  Scotus,  there  came  a  reaction 
against  the  extravagances  of  Scolus  within  the  ranks  of  his  own  followers,  led  by  that 
famous  schoolman  and  religious  reformer,  John  Wydiffe,  who,  while  an  opponent 
of  Ockham  in  metaphj-sics,  yet  as  a  political  thinker  following  in  the  steps  of  that 
great  scholastic  doctor,  the  intellectual  lea'ier  of  his  day,  and  in  i)olitics  the  cham- 
pion of  secular  authority  against,  the  usurpations  of  the  Papav^%  made  a  great  impres- 
sion of  his  own  upon  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  time,  which  was  destined  to 
endure  long  after  his  dwith.  Even  the  victory  of  Archbisihop  ArumJel  over  the  uni- 
versity and  Lollardism  in  1411  was  uncijual  to  entirely  neutralizing  the  leaven  of 
Wycliffe*8  teachings,  to  which  are  traoeal>Ie,  as  sK-arcely  to  those  of  any  other  reformer, 
the  growth  of  intellectual  and  religious  free<lom  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  thus  appears,  even  from  these  few  facts  of  history,  that  the  services  of  Oxford 
University,  and  of  her  ntany  original,  brilliant,  and  heroic  workers  in  all  the  great 
fiehls  of  intellectual  and  religious  endeavor,  won  for  her  immortal  honor  and  gave 
her  a  most  conspicuous  place  among  the  world's  me<iian'al  universities. 

11. — OXFORD    IN    THK   TVIODKUX    ERA. 

Medifeval  Oxford  had  its  iK'ginning  vl  what  could  be  calle<l  university  life  as  late 
as  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Previously  it  had  been,  aa  Mr.  Brodrick, 
of  Merton  College,  has  styleil  it,  **a  loose  aggn»gation  of  students  under  the  para- 
mount juris<liction  of  a  bishop  n^sidfut  at  Lincoln. ''  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
old  and  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  that  it  had  an  organization,  enjoyed  the  protei'tion 
of  the  King,  and  bei*ame  a  i)ower  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  university  contributiil  greatly  to  the  revival  of  chissical  learning,  as  to 
which  Erasmus,  the  foremost  of  its  ]>romoters,  was  enthusiastic  over  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  at  Oxford  by  Colet,  who  has  bei>n  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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most  influential  leaders  in  the  field  of  Latin  scholarship;  by  Grocyii,  who  upon  his 
return  from  study  in  Italy  gave  the  fipt  public  lectures  on  Greek  in  Exeter  College, 
and  by  Ly nacre  and  others.  Indeed,  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
had  been  so  marked  a  growth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  classic  culture  that  Eras- 
mus claimed  for  England  a  rank  highi;r  than  cither  France  or  Germany,  and  second 
only  to  Italy. 

But  the  greatest  step  forward  in  the  history  of  Oxford,  as  of  universities  in  gen- 
eral, came  through  the  imijrovements  in  the  arts  of  printing  and  paper  making,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  had  been  accomplished 
before  the  coming  of  the  printing  press  gave  the  means  of  laying  books  without 
stint  before  university  students  and  the  civilized  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  previous  books  had  been  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  therefore  limited  in  their 
usefulness,  in  a  very  large  degree,  to  the  learned  class  of  the  people. 

Richard  Fox, 'Bishop  of  Winchester,  has  the  honor  of  having  first  duly  endowed 
lectureships  (professorships)  at  Oxford  for  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
They  were  established  in  connection  with  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  as  part  of  a 
new  endowment  of  it  Fox,  in  thus  making  provision  for  twenty  fellows  and  twenty 
students,  also  made  the  innovation  of  offering  the  colloquial  use  of  Greek  as  an  alter- 
native of  Latin,  and  of  choosing  professors  from  southern  Italy  and  Greece. 

Curiously  enough,  there  was  strong  oi)position  to  the  introduction  of  Greek  by  a 
combination  calling  themselves  **  Trojans.*'  Their  opposition  proved  fruitless,  how- 
ever, for  the  classics  liad  powerful  friends  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  Henry  VIII 
seems  to  have  requireil  no  urging  to  induce  him  to  issue  a  very  positive  order  in 
support  of  Greek  teaching,  as  early  as  1519.  Besides,  Wolsey,  the  great  cardinal, 
then  a  power  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  church,  was  an  earnest  friend  of  learning, 
and  did  not  forget  Oxford  or  to  see  what  reforms  were  needed,  and  soon  found  him- 
self so  completely  |)0sseesed  of  the  confidence  of  the  authorities  of  the  university 
tliat  they  were  pleased  to  place  its  charters  in  his  liands  for  any  changes  he  might 
deem  desirable.  This  was  in  1518,  and  in  1523  he  returned  the  old  charters  with  a 
more  liberal  and  excellent  one,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  King,  and  granting  to 
the  university  practical  independence. 

Wolsey,  moreover,  undertooK  the  forming  of  a  new  college  at  Oxford,  to  be  known 
as  Cardinal  College,  to  that  end  suppressing,  by  authority  of  pope  and  King,  priories 
and  convents  sufficient  in  number  to  create  a  revenue  of  £2,000.  But  death  over- 
took him  and  put  an  end  to  what  was  considered  a  magnificent  enterprise.  Among 
the  many  distinguished  friends  of  the  university  he  had  been  foremost,  so  that 
Shakespeare  did  but  duly  honor  him  when  he  said: 

*'llc  wfts  most  princely;  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twhis  of  Icaruing  thut  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford!  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  poorl  that  did  it: 
The  other,  thougli  un finished,  yet  fo  famous. 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue." 

While  the  power  of  tlie  King  was  such  that  he  had  pretty  mucU  Kis  own  way  in 
thinjrs  temporal,  yet  there  wore  things  which  he  could  not  do  without  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  churoli,  or  his  approval.     Among  these  was  his  divorce  ol  Cath- 
erine of  Ara^'on,  without  just  cause,  and  his  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn.    The  Yev\ie3 
from  the  universities  rej^arding  the  legality  ot  the  divorce  were  by  no  moaua  \mam- 
mouH,  and  among  the  dissenters  was  Oxford.     Notwithstanding  tbroalenms  ^^'^^^^^ 
from  the  King  many  of  the  masters  stood  by  their  convictions,  tinc\   the  co\\ew^o^^ 
tlie  university  convocation  was  only  procured  by  their  exclusicm  wn^y     \^^*\  \^'3G'^ 
taken.     Unable  to  forgive  this  ** disloyalty »»  of  some,  Henry  again    ^^?  V? '^v-^ 
visiitMl  Oxford,  and  took  back  the  charters,  not  only  oi  the  university, 
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he  maintained  a  sincere  and  friendly  interest,  but  also  the  charter  of  the  city,  which 
had  of  late  shown  itself  opposed  to  some  of  th^privileges  the  university  had  enjoyed. 
The  retention  of  the  university's  charters  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  was,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  serious  embarras^^ment. 

But  the  disgraceful  act  of  compelling  the  consent  of  convocation  to  the  King's 
unrighteous  act,  and  the  wresting  of  charters  in  April,  1530,  did  not  stand  alone.  In 
1531  the  clergy  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  Ilenrj*  as  "head  of  the  church  and 
clergy,  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow;''  and  in  1532  Parliament  was  induced 
by  him  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  all  appeal  to  Rome.  In  1534  the  university  con- 
curred in  the  separation  from  Rome,  by  which  Henry  VIII  became  the  ** supreme 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  in  the  following  year  a  visitation  of  the  uni- 
versity was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ecclesiastical  uniformity  and  the 
substitution  of  a  larger  measure  of  the  classics  for  the  oM  scholastic  teaching.  The 
study  of  Aristotle  was  enjoined  upon  the  university,  together  with  that  of  the  Bible. 
The  university  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tenths  granted  by  statute  to  the 
Crown,  on  condition  of  such  classical  lectureships  being  founded  as  the  King  might 
assign.  The  support  of  these  lectureships  was  charged  upon  the  five  richest  colleges. 
At  the  same  time  Henry,  of  his  own  motion,  founded  and  endowed  with  a  stipend  of 
£40  each  five  regius  professorships — of  divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek,  civil  law,  and  medi- 
cine— and  he  in  some  measure  carried  out  the  noble  puri)ose  of  Cardinal  Wols^ey 
concerning  ** Cardinal  College."  It  would  be  well  if  rulers  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  everywhere  could  rise  to  such  an  appreciation  of  the  higher  learning 
as,  according  to  Holinshed  (quoted  in  Brodrick's  Oxford,  p.  79),  was  shown  by 
Henry  in  his  royal  answer  to  the  courtiers  alx)ut  him,  who  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  him  deal  with  the  colleges  and  universities  as  he  had  with  the  monasteries 
(by  defacing  and  even  ti?aring  them  down),  whereupon  he  sternly  said; 

**  Whereas  we  had  a  regard  onlie  to  pull  down  sin  by  defacing  the  monasteries,  ycu 
have  a  desire  also  to  overthrow  all  goodness  by  subversion  of  the  colleges.  I  tell  you, 
Sirs,  that  I  judge  no  land  in  England  better  Ijestowed  than  that  which  is  given  to  our 
universities,  tor  by  their  maintenance  our  realm  shall  l^e  well  governetl  when  we 
are  dead  and  rotten.  I  love  not  learning  so  ill  that  I  will  impair  the  revenues  of 
ainie  one  House  by  a  penie,  whereby  it  may  be  upholden." 

The  writer  who  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign  the  university  was 
far  less  prosperous  than  it  had  l^en  under  Wolsey  was  far  too  mild  in  his  account; 
for  his  reign  was,  in  fact,  from  first  to  last,  a  period  of  direst  calamity.  The  numl^er 
of  students  grew  less  and  less,  the  number  of  halls  dwindled  accordingly,  and  com- 
paratively few  degrees  were  conferred.  The  university  had  become  a  scene  of 
religious  conflict  of  the  most  uncompromising  sort.  Accordingly,  a  royal  commission 
of  visitation  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  university  not  only  framed  new  statutes 
for  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  without  trace  of  popery  left  in  the  constitution,  but 
also  drove  out  all  dignitaries  charged  with  favoring  any  articlt^s  of  the  old  faith, 
destroyed  everything  suggestive  of  it,  such  as  architectural  ornament",  images,  statues, 
and,  of  course,  altars,  and  gave  to  the  flames  great  quantities  of  classical  and  si'ien- 
tific  manuscripts,  some  of  them  beautifully  illuminated  by  masters  of  the  art.  The 
truth  is  that  after  a  suppression  of  the  canon  law  almost  the  only  good  the  commis- 
sion did  was  to  encourage  the  study  of  civil  law,  ancient  philosophy,  Hebrew,  logic, 
rhetoric,  mathematics,  and  medicine;  though  it  is  also  to  their  credit  that  they  pro- 
vided for  matriculation  examinations  in  grammar  and  Latin,  for  examinations  after 
lectures,  and  that  fellowships,  besides  Ix'ing  ternnnable,  should  also  be  tenable  only 
on  condition  of  a  six  months'  residence  at  the  university. 

Nevertheless  the  spirit  infusc^l  by  Wolsey,  with  the  help  of  a  few  heroic  coworkers, 
had  so  far  died  away  that  the  importation  of  eminent  foreign  divines  and  other 
means  employetl  to  revive  it  were  unavailing.     Teachers  of  the  civil  law  left  their 
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places  for  a  more  peaceful  service  at  Louvain;  studies  generally  lost  their  powers  of 
attraction,  and  the  best  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  one  after  another  disappeared. 

The  condition  of  Oxford,  so  unhappy  under  King  Edward  VI,  became  yet  more 
deplorable  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

Yet  during  Mary's  reign,  two  new  colleges,  Trinity  and  St.  John,  were  founded  by 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  ruins  of  monasteries,  and  Mary  conferred  upon  the  univer- 
sity a  number  of  favors;  but  at  the  same  time,  acting  by  her  authority  and  that  of  the 
Pope,  Cardinal  Pole  inaugurated  a  new  visitation  in  1566,  which  many  tmies  canceled 
all  the  real  good  she  had  done  by  hunting  down  obnoxious  persons  yet  remaining 
in  Oxford,  by  burning  in  the  marketplace  all  the  English  Bibles  that  could  be  found, 
and  by  eo  revising  the  university  and  college  statutes  (by  repealing  Edward's  statute 
allowing  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  and  about  the  university,  and  otherwise) 
that  she  alienated  completely  many  who  might  other^^'i8e  have  remained  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  university. 

The  crowning  of  Elizabeth  in  November,  1558,  brought  another  turn  of  the  univer- 
sity wheel ;  but  her  rule  was  far  different  from  that  of  Mary.  There  was  naturally 
a  measure  of  reaction,  but  it  was  comparatively  moderate,  for  she  was  really  more 
of  an  Anglo-Catholic  than  a  Protestant,  and  meant  to  restore  peace  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  with  less  regard  to  ecclesiastical  differences;  and  she  would 
have  recalled  to  its  service  distinguished  exiles  of  both  parties  where  the  reason 
seemed  imperative.  Characterized  in  part  by  qualities  much  like  those  of  Mary, 
she  also  possessed  remarkable  judgment  as  well  as  the  courage  and  strength  of  will 
requisite  to  the  undertaking  of  whatever  policy  seemed  to  her  best.  The  visitors 
whom  she  appointed  were  to  "make  a  mild  and  gentle,  not  rigorous,  reformation." 
And  it  was  comparatively  mild.  Yet  the  heads  of  nine  colleges,  the  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  a  few  canons  were  made  to  give  place  to  Protestants;  while  such  fellows 
as  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy  were  removed. 

Through  Elizabeth's  influence  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  held  the  chancel- 
lorship so  long  that  the  university  finally  fell  into  the  rut  of  uniformity,  and  lost  the 
spirit  which  a  change  of  administration  might  have  inspired.  He  did,  however,  a 
very  good  service  when  he  induced  Parliament  to  incorporate  the  **  chancellor,  mas- 
ters, and  scholars,"  which  saved  the  institution  from  the  risk  of  obtaining  new 
charters  from  successive  Kings. 

The  Queen's  two  visits  to  Oxford  (1566  and  1592)  were  showy  demonstrations. 
Leicester  took  an  active  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  university,  mainly  with 
beneficial  results.  The  most  permanent  monument  of  his  adminstration,  however, 
is  the  test  of  subscription  to  the  famous  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Royal  Supremacy 
to  be  required  of  every  student  over  16  years  of  age.  This  rule,  which  was  intended 
to  exclude  papists  from  the  univerj*ity,  was  mainly  felt  by  the  descendants  of  the 
l*uritans.  Thenceforth  the  university,  once  opened  to  all  the  world,  became  nar- 
rowed to  a  Church  of  England  institution.  Only  in  recent  years  have  these  restric- 
tions l)een  lessened. 

James  I,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  jwwers 
when  the  conflict  was  sharp  between  the  Puritans  and  the  high-church  party,  waa 
quick  to  perceive  the  iini>ortance  of  tlie  influence  of  the  universities,  and  was  pleased 
to  make  a  manifestation  of  his  interest  by  commanding  at  the  very  l>eginning  of  his 
rei^n  that  each  of  the  two  univerhities  should  choose  "two  grave  and  learned  men, 
prdfessing  the  civil  law,  to  serve  as  burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons."  Ho  also 
made  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1605,  entering  the  city  upon  horseback  with  an  imposing 
cavalcade  of  nobles  and  courtiers,  to  be  received,  as  Elizabeth  had  l^een,  with  costly 
banquets  and  pompous  ceremonies. 

James  was  a  true  friend  of  the  universities  and  meant  to  show  them  other  favors, 
as  the  times  and  conditions  should  allow.     He  also  had  in  view  a  reform  of  the 
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church,  and  frankly  pointed  out  to  the  chancellors  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
the  evils  resulting  from  a  diversion  of  church  revenues  "by  means  of  impropriation 
to  private  aggrandizement''  In  liis  initiation  of  an  authorized  translation  of  the 
Bible  he  selected  learned  men  from  both  universities,  Oxford  furnishing  seven 
heads  of  colleges  and  four  other  of  the  clergy,  who  afterwards  became  bishops. 
Under  appeal  from  William  Laud,  president  of  St.  John's  College,  who  by  this  time 
(1G16)  had  become  a  power  in  the  university,  there  came  about  the  ord^  for  sub- 
scription to  the  three  articles  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon  by  every  candidate  for  a 
degree,  **for  strict  attendance  on  university  sermons,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
other  safeguards  agaiast  heterodoxy;"  also,  in  1622,  the  university  conyocation 
showed  its  obsequious  loyalty  by  burning  the  works  of  Paraeus,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Heidelberg,  who  advocated  resistance  to  royal  authority  when  tyrannically  exer- 
cised in  religious  matters,  and  by  a  declaratory  resolution  in  positive  terms  "con- 
demning resistance  to  a  reigning  sovereign,  offensive  or  defensive,  u}xm  any  pretext 
whatever." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  pitiful  manifestations  of  servility  on  the  part  of  its  con- 
vocation, the  university  gained  strength  and  enlarged  its  influence  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.  This  movement  was  manifested  by  new  buildings  and  new  endow- 
ments, the  beginning  of  the  "new  schools,"  and  the  founding  of  two  additional  col- 
leges— one  by  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  in  1010,  under  a  royal  license,  and 
known  as  Wadham;  the  other,  known  as  Pembroke,  by  the  King  lumself,  though  at 
the  actual  cost  of  others;  besides  which  six  new  professorships  were  instituted  during 
his  period,  among  them  being  the  Sa\ile  professorships  of  geometry  and  astronomy, 
which  have  since  become  famous.  As  a  consequence,  the  miiversity  grew  in  favor, 
BO  that  in  his  last  decade  the  residents  (officers,  professors,  other  teachers,  ar.d  stu- 
dents) numbered  Ixitween  two  and  three  thousand,  with  increase  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  upheaval  of  the  civil  war  under  his  successor. 

Charles  I  was  also  well  disposed  toward  the  university,  and  would  probably 
have  done  more  for  its  furtherance  than  he  did  had  he  been  blessed  with  advi8(^r8 
other  than  Buckingham  for  matters  of  state  and  Laud  in  those  of  the  church.  Laud, 
though  too  intense  in  his  Arminian  prejudices,  and  t'X)  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
the  absolutism  of  the  King,  did  not  forget  the  university,  but  was  determined  to 
have  his  way  at  whatever  cost.  From  the  accession  until  1630  he  was  simply  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  thus  escaped  the  immediate  trials  which  came  of  the  occui>a- 
tion  of  the  buildings  of  the  university  for  a  time  (in  1625)  by  the  Parliament  on 
account  of  the  plague  at  London.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  the  King's  adviser  just 
tiic  same,  and  was  practical  dictator  in  the  comnuttee  appointed  by  the  King  for  a 
settlement  of  the  disturbances  which  attended  the  election  of  university  proctors  in 
1628;  and  in  1630,  upon  the  deiith  of  the  Karl  oC  Pembroke,  he  was  elected  cliancellor. 

During  his  incumbency  of  eleven  years  Laud  was  so  active  and  Aigilant  a  head  of 
the  university  that  nothing  escaped  him,  not  even  the  smallest  details  of  student  life, 
much  less  the  religious  bearing  of  all  members  of  the  university  who  gave  the  slight- 
est signs  of  sympathy  with  Puritanism  or  Calvinism. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  I^ud*s  most  imixjrtant  work  was  that  of  framing  and 
finally  promulgating  the  statutes  which  came  to  be  known  as  "  Lau<iian  "  or  "  Caro- 
line," and  which  governed  the  university  for  two  hundred  years.  Up  to  his  time 
the  statute  making  had  been  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  the  university  itself  (the 
congregation  or  convocation).  This  new  "corpus  statutorum"  was  revised  by 
Laud,  a  copy  was  poste<l  by  him  in  each  college  or  hall  for  a  year  for  the  conven- 
ience of  any  who  might  wish  to  make  sugi»eptions;  it  was  then  confirmed  by 
the  King,  and  finally,  in  all  humility  and  thankfulness,  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
university  convocation  itself.  Itij  general  drift  was  oligarchic.  The  public  election 
of  prot.tors  was  superseded  by  a  private  election  limited  to  do<*tors  and  masters  of 
a  certain  standing  in  each  of  the   colleges;   it  provide<^l  that  the  vice-chancellor 
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shoald  be  annually  nominated  by  the  chancellor  from  the  heads  of  colleges  with 
the  approval  of  convocation.  He  was  thus  the  agent  of  the  clianoellor  and  the 
actual  ruler  of  the  university  (the  chancellor  becoming  an  ornamental  persons^), 
guarding  the  university  pulpit  from  heterodoxy  and  clothed  with  many  powers  in 
the  work  of  administration. 

In  the  matter  of  studies  the  new  statutes  made  requirements  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  a  later  day  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  strictly  enforced. 
Thus  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  already  master  of  Latin  and 
other  preparatory  studies,  must  have  spent  four  years  in  the  study  of  grammar, 
geometry,  rhetoric,  the  ethics,  politics,  and  economics  of  Aristotle,  logic,  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  Greek,  while  the  degree  of  M.  A.  meant  three  additional  years  spent 
more  especially  upon  geometry,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Examinations  were  exhaustive,  but  after  a  century  and  a  half 
the  examination  system  of  Laud  became  mostly  a  name. 

Besides  these  contributions  of  labor  and  genius.  Laud  did  much  else  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  university,  such  as  gi\'ing  to  the  library 
an  important  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts;  founding  and  endowing  a  professor- 
ship of  Arabic;  procuring  valuable  gifts  of  many  kinds;  inducing  the  King  to  annex 
canonries  of  Christ  Church  to  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the  oflSce  of  public 
orator;  obtaining  from  the  King  the  university's  right  of  printing  Bibles;  securing 
to  it  a  new  charter;  extending  all  its  ancient  liberties  and  privileges;  and,  as  many 
believe,  doing  much  toward  the  founding  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  as  well  as  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  convocation  houf»e  and  the  extension  of  the  Bodleian 
library. 

Even  before  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship,  in  1641,  there  were  premonitory 
indications  of  the  civil  war,  and  no  little  disturbance  of  the  studies  at  Oxford.  But 
in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  of  orderly  conduct  there  had  been  noteworthy 
improvement  since  the  days  when  Oxford  swarmed  with  noncollegiate  students  and 
there  was  little  power  to  enforce  regulations,  however  good,  though  even  yet  there 
was  little  of  decent  courtesy  among  students,  and  occasional  town  and  gown  out- 
breaks occurred,  as  of  old.  King  James  had  deprecated  rough  sports  because  they 
brought  crowds  together  and  might  lead  to  disorder. 

Because  of  Charles's  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  university  to  maintain  the 
''apostolical  order"  of  the  bishops.  Parliament,  which  was  on  the  point  of  passing 
the  "Root  and  branch  bill"  for  abolishing  episcopacy,  was  all  the  more  determined 
to  reject  the  petition  of  the  university  on  behalf  of  episcopacy  and  the  cathedrals 
which  he  favored.  He  firmly  l>elieved  that  **  Learning  and  studies  must  needs  per- 
ish if  the  honors  and  rewards  of  learning  were  destroyed,"  meaning  the  revenues  of 
church  preferment  for  univereity  graduates^,  and  "would  rather  feed  on  bread  and 
water  than  mingle  any  part  of  Crod's  patrimonie  with  his  own  revenues."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  of  Commons  proceede<l  to  pass  the  "grand  remonstrance," 
which  was  the  famous  general  indictment  of  the  Crown  and  appeal  to  the  i)eople  of 
England,  and  BOi3n  after  the  rupture  between  King  and  Parliament  was  complete. 
The  univernity  received  a  "protestation"  from  the  sjieaker  of  the  house,  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  coUeges,  binding  them  to  maintain  Prot- 
estantism and  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  This  was  in  February,  1642.  In 
August  the  King  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  in  the  September  following 
parliamentary  troops  were  occupying  Oxford  and  its  university  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  treasures  known  to  be  there;  but  on.  October  29  Charles  I  marched  into 
Oxford  at  the  head  of  an  army,  making  it  not  only  his  base  of  military  operations, 
])ut  the  seat  of  the  royal  government  also.  It  had  previously  contributed  money 
and  college  plate  to  the  King's  cause,  and  many  graduates  and  students  had  enrolled 
themselves  in  response  to  a  royal  proclamation.  The  King  was  welcomed  both  by 
the  university  and  the  mayor  and  leading  ^itixena  oi  the  V)^ni,  the  ionner  expressing 
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its  devotion  in  Latin  addresses  and  by  conferring  degrees  on  the  noblemen  and 
courtiers  of  his  train.  The  different  colleges  were  converted  into  military  quarters 
and  lectures  and  exercises  were  nearly  suspended,  the  less  loyal  students  leaving  the 
place.  The  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  1643  was  celebrated  with  great  ceremony.  Oxford 
presented  the  aspect  partly  of  a  royal  residence  and  partly  that  of  a  camp,  instead  of 
a  seat  of  learning,  for  three  long  years. 

Three  years  later,  and  a  new  scene  of  the  military  history  of  Oxford  was  wituesse<l. 
It  was  Fairfax  at  the  head  of  a  besieging  force  and  demanding  of  Sir  Thomas 
Glenham,  the  governor,  the  immediate  surrender  of  Oxford,  and  yet  in  terms  so 
moderate  and  so  mindful  of  the  university  as  to  be  always  remembered  to  the 
honor  of  his  name.  These  were  his  words:  **I  very  much  desire  the  preservation 
of  that  place  so  famous  for  learning  from  ruin,  which  inevitably  is  like  to  fall  upon 
it  unless  you  concur."  Repeated  conferences  were  had,  and  after  nine  days  (on 
June  20,  1646)  a  surrender  was  agreed  upon;  the  conditions  being  that  both  the 
city  and  the  university  should  "enjoy  all  their  ancient  privileges  with  immunities 
from  taxation;*'  that  the  colleges  should  ** enjoy  their  ancient  form  of  government, 
subordinate  to  the  immediate  authority  and  power  of  Parliament,  *  *  *  and 
that  all  churches,  chapels,  etc.,  shall  be  preserved  from  defacing  and  spoil;**  also, 
that  if  any  removals  were  made  by  Parliament  the  persons  removed  should  retain 
their  emoluments  for  six  months. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  royal  garrison  of  3,000  troops  marched  out  of  Oxford,  with 
colors  flying,  and  both  its  citizens  and  such  officers  and  students  as  had  remaineil 
took  a  long  free  breath  once  more,  though  so  nearly  starved  that  even  those  most 
needy  were  constrained  to  divide  with  their  suffering  neighbors;  and  All  Souls 
passed  an  ordinance  that  **  there  shall  be  only  one  meal  a  day  between  this  and  next 
Christmas,  and  so  longer,  if  we  shall  see  occasion.**  All  the  buildings  of  university 
and  colleges  had  been  seriously  damaged;  supplies  of  every  sort,  as  well  as  plate, 
were  gone.  In  fact,  as  Anthony  Wood  has  said,  "In  a  word,  there  was  scarce  the 
face  of  an  university  left,  all  things  being  out  of  order  and  disturbed;'*  and  the 
university  was  impoverished  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  money  and  plate  for  the  King. 

Charles  had  escaped  in  disguise  even  before  the  appearance  of  Fairfax,  but  his 
w^ork  for  the  university  hiul  now  ended.  Parliament  was  in  control.  Its  first  act 
touching  the  university  was  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  May  1, 1647,  "for  the  visitation 
and  reformation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  several  colleges  and  halls 
therein;"  the  object  being  "the  due  correction  of  offenses,  abuses,  and  disoniers, 
especially  those  of  late  times  committed  there."  The  visitors  were  24  in  number, 
10  clergy  and  14  laymen,  but  very  soon  by  the  absence  of  laymen  l^ecame  practii^lly 
an  ecclesiastical  body.  ^Moreover,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  its  work,  which 
included  an  inquiry  concerning  those  who  had  not  taken  the  "solemn  league  and 
covenant,'*  those  who  had  opposed  the  Parliament  inarms,  etc.,  was  designed  for 
the  i>romotion  of  Presbyter ianism  rather  than  for  the  university's  advancement. 
The  proceedings  of  the  visitors  became  more  and  more  arbitrary  as  time  went  on, 
until  the  entire  management  of  the  miiversity  was  given  them;  complete  subjection 
to  the  Parliament  was  enforced  by  expulsions  of  heads  of  colleges,  and  even  military 
aid  was  brought  in  to  enforce  oljedience  to  the  Parliament.  Meanwhile  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  visited  the  university  in  ^lay,  1649.  They  were  handsomely  entertained, 
and  the  university  authorities  wore  addressed  by  Cromwell  in  terms  which  gave 
assurance  of  his  regard  for  learning  and  of  his  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
university  for  the  sake  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  little  later  he  became  chancellor, 
but  limited  himself  chiefly  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Conant,  rector  of  Exeter,  to 
the  vice-chancellorship  and  in  1657  resigned,  after  presenting  the  university  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts.  The  parliamentary  visitation  ceased  in  1658, 
when  a  general  reaction  against  Puritanism  was  setting  in  all  through  England, 
and  the  university  recovered  its  independence.    Th2  visitation  had  really  fostered 
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learning,  or  rather  had  not  stifled  it,  notwithstanding  its  political  severity.  *'The 
academical  population  was  already  larger  than  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  James  I". 
( Brodrick ) ,  while  there  were  quite  as  many  scholars  and  divines.  Clarendon,  quoted 
by  Brodrick,  states  that  Charles  II  found  the  university  ''abounding  in  excellent 
learning." 

After  the  Restoration  Charles  II,  like  his  father,  proved  himself  friendly  to  the 
university  by  repeated  visits,  and  in  1681  held  his  Barliament  at  Oxford — the  last 
ever  held  in  that  city.  A  number  of  important  improvements  in  both  city  and 
university  were  made  during  his  reign,  among  them  the  building  of  a  great  theater 
by  Gilbert  Sheldon  (at  first  warden  of  All  Souls,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  1667  chancellor)  at  a  cost  to  himself  alone  of  £25,000,  Christopher  Wren 
acting  as  architect.  But  his  most  important  part  was  done  when  in  June,  1660 — 
steps  toward  a  **free  parliament'*  having  already  been  taken — he  sent  or  caused 
the  sending  of  a  new  set  of  visitors  to  Oxford  to  see  to  the  undoing  of  what  had. 
been  wrongly  done  during  the  ** usurpation.'*  Of  course  the  expelled  royalists  who 
had  survived  were  recalled.  Besides  which  an  act  of  uniformity  provided  that 
candidates  for  a  fellowship  should  make,  in  the  presence  of  the  vice-chancellor,  a 
declaration  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  provision  which 
rendered  the  position  of  Puritans  practically  untenable  and  made  Oxford  again  a 
school  for  the  clergy  and  gentry.  During  the  political  disturbances  of  the  civil  war, 
as  well  as  after  the  Restoration,  there  was  great  intellectual  activity  at  Oxford.  The 
Royal  Society  held  its  early  meetings  there,  its  founders  being  largely  Oxford 
men.  During  this  period,  too,  the  change  from  scholastic  disputations  to  literas 
humanif/res  took  place  in  examinations,  and  the  fashion  of  writing  Latin  sonnets 
as  an  accomplishment  was  introduced,  w^hich  became  a  prominent  literary  feature 
of  the  university.  In  the  latter  part  of  Charles  II' s  reign  there  was  a  decline  of 
the  university,  which  the  historian  Wood  ascribes — 

(1)  To  the  continued  expectation  of  another  Parliament  to  be  held  at  Oxford  andi 
occupy  the  university  buildings  to  the  exclusion  of  teachers  and  students. 

(2)  To  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  (in  harmony  with  Parliament)  that  their 
sons,  if  sent,  would  become  Tories. 

(3)  To  the  ground  that  the  university  was  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the 
Romish  Church. 

The  last  act  of  the  university  convocation  under  his  reign  was  to  issue  a  decree 
condemning  resistance  to  a  king,  and  the  last  of  Charles's  own  acts  touching  the 
university  was  to  order  the  removal  of  John  Locke  from  his  studentship  upon  a 
grossly  false  charge  of  disloyalty. 

James  II  characteristically  disregarded  the  privileges  of  the  university;  for  not- 
withstanding the  university's  remarkable  proofs  of  loyalty  to  him  by  affording  vol- 
unteers for  his  cause  and  celebrating  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor,  besides  other  acts 
less  noteworthy,  yet  all  of  them  entitling  it  to  his  gratitude,  he  bnitally  overrode  the 
elective  rights  of  some  of  its  colleges,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  going  so  far  as  to  visit 
Oxford  in  September,  1687,  and  in  person  using  threats  to  insure  obedience  to  his 
nomination  of  an  unworthy  head  of  Magdalen  College.  To  its  everlasting  honor, 
Magdalen  refused  obedience  and  took  its  own  course  in  a  manner  that  won  the 
respect  of  the  nation  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  downfall. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  almost  barren  of  results  for  the  university.  William 
and  Mary  did  little  or  nothing  for  its  benefit.  The  university  was  strongly  Tory  and 
was  so  demonstrative  when  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  broke  out  in  1715,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  quarter  a  regiment  of  troops  in  Oxford  to  overawe  the  Jacobites  of 
the  university,  whose  hostility  to  the  House  of  Hanover  was  outspoken.  Jacobitism, 
however,  gradually  waned;  George  II  was  friendly  and  became  the  recipient  of 
grateful  acknowledgments  because  of  a  concurrence  V)etween  the  King  and  university 
on  religious  grounds,  and  George  III  so  won  its  favor  by  hifl  dissolution  ol  the  coaii- 
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tion  minietry,  and  transferring  hia  confidence  to  William  Pitt,  as  to  receive  its  public 
acknowledgments,  in  return  for  wliich  he  was  pleased  to  visit  Oxford  in  both  1785 
and  1786.  Stagnation  at  the  university  so  prevailed  that  the  institution  ^-as  in  strong 
terms  reproached  by  such  men  as  Adam  Smith,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Edward  Gibbon.  One  refers  to  the  inefficiency  of  pro£esBoxB 
and  tutors;  another  speaks  of  the  "drinking  strong  ale  and  the  smoking  of  tobacco  aa 
the  chief  accomplishments;''  another  condeums  the  examinations  as  being  ''merely 
nominal;"  and  numbers  of  others  equally  trustworthy  noted  still  other  faults  and 
deficiencies. 

Brodrick  declares  it  '*  certain  that  Oxford  contributed  far  less  than  in  former  ages 
to  politics  or  literature,"  and  that  "in  learning  it  was  distanced  by  Cambridge, 
where  the  modem  examination  sj'^tcm  Ti-as  developed  earlier,  and  where  the 
immortal  researches  of  Newton  and  the  solid  learning  of  Bentlcy  had  raised  the 
ideal  of  academical  study." 

But  in  justice  it  should  be  added  that  a  number  of  distinguis»hed  men  have  in  « 
measure  discounted  these  severe  judgments,  among  them  Bishop  I-.o^-th,  Lord  Shef- 
field (editor  of  Oibbon's  Memoirs),  John  Wesley,  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  tlie  illustrious  Berkeley;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  epoch- 
making  Methodist  movement  had  its  origin  at  Oxford  at  this  time.  But  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  also  signalized  by  scientific  activity  at  Oxford.  The  Begina 
professorship  of  modem  history  was  established  by  Greorge  I  in  1724.  In  1749  the 
first  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  was  appointed.  In  1780  the  clinical  pro- 
fessorship was  established,  in  1795  the  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  1798 
tliat  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  chemistry. 

As  for  the  history  of  Oxford  during  the  nineteenth  century,  Dr.  Brodrick,  warden 
of  Merton  College,  would  di\4de  it  into  two  x)eriods — the  first  to  the  date  of  the 
reform  act  of  1832  and  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  which  followed;  the  eeoond 
embracing  the  la.st  few  years  of  the  reign  of  William  IV  and  the  whole  reign  of 
Victoria.  lie  quotes  the  Oxford  University  commission,  named  in  1850,  as  declaring 
that  up  to  the  statute  passed  in  1800  the  studies  of  the  university  had  been  for  a  oon- 
eiderable  time  in  an  **  abject  etiite."  The  system  introduced  by  Laud  had  failed, 
because  it  furnished  no  guaranty  for 'the  competency  of  examiners  or  against  their 
collusion  witli  candidates  for  degrees,  who  in  turn  were  loft  without  inspiration  or 
hoi>e  of  distinction.  Credit  for  the  curative  statute  of  1800  is  given  to  Dr.  Eveleigh, 
provast  of  Oriel.  He  ba.^c<.i  the  new  statutes  on  the  Laudian  system,  which  presup- 
poses an  inherent  suprema^ry  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  p])ecifying  grammar,  rhetoric^ 
logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  eleirients  of  mathematics,  but  adding  Latin  and 
Greek  literature,  as  the  subjects  essential  to  examination.  His  original  and  xery 
important  remedy  for  the  stagnant  conditiim  of  things  was  a  system  of  examinations 
that  would  vigorously  arouse  and  make  alive  both  teachers  and  students.  Oandi* 
dates  for  degrees  could  content  themselves  with  wliat  is  now  known  as  a  "  pasB»'' 
which  stamls  for  a  bare  S(]ueeze  through  the  graduate  gate,  or,  if  ambitions,  oonld 
win  *' honor"  degrees.  Moreover,  the  honor  list  was  divided  into  two  classefl  and 
the  names  of  honor  men  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  The  M.  A.  degree 
was  also  to  depend  on  another  examination  in  advanced  studies,  such  as  the  higher 
mathematior?,  liistory,  and  Hebrew.  The  same  with  civil  law,  the  degree  in  which, 
resting  piimarily  upon  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  an  examination  in  the  branches  requi- 
site thereto,  finally  depends  on  examinations  in  jurisprudence  and  history.  More- 
over, the  examiners  were  to  be  paid  salaries  for  their  services,  and  were  to  serve  for 
terms  of  several  years,  after  solemn  pledges  of  faitliful  and  impartial  service. 

Proof  of  the  practical  value  of  tbe  reform  instituted  by  Eveleigh  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  very  year  after  it  went  into  oi>oration  the  number  of  B.  A«  degroei 
rose  to  250,  **  largely  exceetling  the  average  of  degrees  and  even  of  matricokikuM 
in  several  preceding  years." 
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In  187(5  a  bill,  which  had  ifei  origin  in  Gladstone's  initiatory  eommiBsion  of  1872, 
inquiring  into  tho  financial  condition  of  the  colleges  and  the  university,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  ^lanjuirf  of  Salisbury,  who  >va.s  at  the  »*anie  time  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity and  an  important  mcml)er  of  the  Government,  with  the  intent  to  strengthen  the 
university  by  such  diversions  of  college  funds  as  should  seem  proper.  Somewhat 
amended,  it  was  passed  in  1877,  instituting  an  executive  commission  with  "sweep- 
ing powers  of  rt>vision  and  legislation,*'  which  for  the  most  part  seem  to  have  been 
wisely  exercist»d.  Accordingly  the  past  half  century  has  Ixjen  characterized  by 
many  important  changes  for  the  better. 

Passing  in  review  the  peveml  halls,  including  two  for  women,  the  many  colleges, 
with  tlieir  stately  and  beautiful  odilices  of  varied  architecture,  mediivval  and  mc»d- 
ern,  a  stranger  unfamiliar  with  the  hist<^ry  of  Oxford  would  doubtless  look  around 
inipiiringly  for  the  university  itself.  If  persistent,  he  would  find  that  it  exists, 
though  in  an  intangible  form.  It  has  its  convocation  house,  its  own  libraries, 
especially  the  Borlleian;  its  museums,  its  special  apparatus  for  teaching,  and  its  own 
"university  chest"  or  treiisury.  There  are  also  at  Oxford  four  nonresidential  theo- 
logical institutions,  namely,  Wycliffe  Hall,  Pusey  House,  ^lansfield  College,  Man- 
chester (College.     Mr.  J.  Wells,  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  says: 

I  should  say  that  Oxford  is  a  federal  republic  of  colleges.  As  every  citizen  of  the 
Unit(*d  States  is  a  citizen  of  some  special  State,  so  every  Oxford  man  fs  a  member  of 
some  college;  and  so  the  Bodleian  Library  and  university  chest  at  Oxford  may 
compare  with  the  institutions  (Congressional  Library  ami  National  Treasury)  at 
Wasnington. 

The  institutions  supported  and  controlled  by  convocation  are  thesi*:  The  Bo<lleian 
Library,  the  Radcliffe  Library  (scientific),  the  Taylor  Institution  (modern  languages), 
and  the  Sheldonian  Theater. 

The  miLseums  are:  The  Ashmolean,  the  university  museum,  the  university  galleries, 
the  Pitt-Rivers  (anthropological),  the  Indian  Institute,  and  the  botanical  garden 
anil  collections. 

The  press,  so  fruitful  of  valued  products,  is  known  as  the  Clarendon. 

The  observatories  available  are  the  university  observatory  and  the  Radcliffe,  the 
last  named  being  under  its  own  trustees. 

The  univei-sity  is  a  sovereign  body  of  some  13,000  men,  whose  names  are  on  its 
books  as  well  a**  on  those  of  some  one  of  the  23  colleges.  They  are  resident  and  non- 
resident. 

The  federal  government  uf  the  university  consists  of  two  bnmches,  the  legislative 
and  the  executive. 

The  executive  oflicers  of  the  university  are: 

(1)  The  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  convocation  for  life  and  has  been  for  cen- 
turies some  nobleman  of  distinctit>n,  usually  nonresident,  whose  powers  arc  to  a 
large  degree  judicial  as  well  as  executive,  and  whose  duty  it  is  annually  to  delegate 
his  authority  to  a  vice-chancellor  of  his  nomination. 

(2)  The  vice-chancellor,  who,  according  to  Louis  Dyer,  >L  A.,  author  of  Oxford 
As  It  Is,  is  re<piired  to  live  at  the  university  to  si^>  **that  all  statutory  meetings, 
lectures,  and  the  like,  take  ]>lace  in  due  order,  and  that  only  worthy  men  be  pro- 
moted to  degrees;"  to  inquire  into  rei)<>rted  wrongdoing  and  punish  offenders  against 
the  statute's;  with  the  i»ro<rtf»rs  and  lessor  oflicers  to  exercise  a  general  oversight  of  all 
university  records,  registers,  property,  and  affairs,  as  well  as  a  guardianship  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  university — to  this  end  also  serving  as  head  of  the  vic«- 
chancellor's  court. 

(3)  The  proctors,  senior  and  junior,  who  are  chosen  from  among  masters  by  the 
several  coll<»ges  in  rotation,  and  whose  functic)n  it  is  to  enforce  the  university  and 
college  di.scipline. 

(4)  Professors,  lecturers,  tutors,  and  other  subordin-.ite  officers. 
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The  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  which  constitute  the  governing  powers 
are: 

(1)  The  convocation — a  body  of  some  6,000  graduates,  who  have  taken  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,  or  that  of  D.  D.,  or  D.  C.  L.,  or  M.  D.,  and  who  are  resident  or  nonresident. 
It  is  the  supreme  body  with  the  most  important  of  appointive  rights  and  the  right  of 
conferring  degrees  granted  by  either  diploma  or  decree. 

(2)  The  congregation — a  comparatively  small  body,  consisting  in  any  given  year  of 
such  members  of  the  convocation  as  have  resided  in  Oxford  for  at  least  one  hundred 
and  forty  days  during  the  previous  academic  year.  Its  function  is  to  receive  and 
approve  or  reject  measures  of  legislation  originated  below,  and  finally  to  submit  the 
same  to  convocation  for  approval  or  rejection  without  amendment. 

(3)  The  hebdomadal  council,  composed  of  the  vice-chancellor,  the  ex-vice-chan- 
cellor (during  the  first  year  of  his  retirement),  the  proctors,  and  18  members  elected 
by  congregation.  Its  sole  prerogative  is  to  initiate  measures  and  pass  them  on  to  the 
congregation. 

(4)  Delegacies  (standing  committees)  of  convocation,  acting  in  its  behalf :  (1)  In 
the  work  of  superintending  the  instruction  of  selected  candidates  for  the  civil  service 
of  India;  (2)  in  the  training  of  elementary  teachers;  (3)  in  conducting  local  exami- 
nations; (4)  in  the  examination  of  schools;  and  (5)  in  the  extension  of  teaching  to 
points  outside  of  Oxford,  the  number  of  such  at  present  being  200.  Summer  schools 
or  vacation  lectures  come  under  the  delegates  for  extension  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Wadham  College,  has  said:  "The  faults  of  the  English  universities  , 
have  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  reflected  only  too  faithfully  the 
aristocratic  organization  of  society  in  England.  They  have  given  their  best  to  the 
few,  but  they  have  not  reached  the  many."  And  yet  he  appears  to  have  so  long 
deplored  this  great  fault  as  to  have  unduly  lost  heart  and  overlooked  the  many 
changes  of  recent  years.  The  aristocratic  element  has  not  yet  been  extinguished; 
ecdesiasticism,  though  still  supreme,  has  in  good  part  yielded  up  its  despotism  of 
the  mediajval  times;  and  the  proportion  of  "pass"  graduates  will  grow  less  and  less 
under  the  changed  condition  of  things  brought  about  within  the  past  few  years — 
changes  so  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by  the  able  warden  of  Merton  College, 
already  more  than  once  quoted,  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  borrow  his  words 
of  the  year  1900,  namely : 

The  introduction  of  representative  government  into  the  academical  constitution 
has  not  only  cleared  away  many  abuses,  but  has  at  once  popularized  and  centralized 
university  administration.  The  recognition  of  unattached  students  [connected  with 
no  collegej  has  broken  down  the  monopoly  of  colleges;  the  abolition  of  close  fellow- 
ships has  infused  new  blood  and  new  ideas  into  the  more  backward  collegiate  bodies; 
the  spontaneous  development  of  numerous  clubs  and  asHociations — athletic,  literarv, 
or  political — has  created  many  new  ties  among  undergraduates,  and  weakened  the  old 
exclusive  spirit  of  college  partisanship.  The  "combined  lecture  system,"  under 
which  the  inmates  of  one  college  may  receive  instruction  in  another,  has  also  favored 
a  division  of  labor  among  tutors  which  is  directly  conducive  to  specialism  in  teach- 
ing. The  great  extension  of  the  professoriate,  including  the  new  order  of  university 
readers,  and  still  more  the  liberal  encouragement  of  new  studies,  has  infinitely 
expanded  the  hitellectual  interests  both  of  teachers  and  of  students;  the  admission 
of  nonconformists  and  the  progress  of  free  thought  have  powerfully  modified  theo- 
logical bigotry;  the  multipliciiti(m  of  feminine  influences  has  undermined  the  ideal 
of  fieminiona^tic  seclusion,  and  greatly  increased  the  innocent  ajsthetic  distractions 
which  are  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  austerer  muses.  The  gulf  between 
Oxford  society  and  the  great  world  outside,  never  very  impassable,  has  been  effectu- 
ally bridged  over  in  every  direction.  A  very  large  proportion  of  professors  and  col- 
lege tutors  have  traveled  widely;  many  are  well  known  in  London  as  contributors 
to  scientific  and  literarv  periodicals,  or  otherwiee;  while  Oxford  itself  is  constantly 
t h  rouged  w  i th  visitors  from  t lie  met ropol  is.  In  eeat^w?^  to  be  clerical  and  aristocratic, 
the  university  has  become  far  more  coemopolitatx;  aW  leVvgions  are  there  iningled 
harmoniously,  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  meet  i^  tUe  felTeela  young  men  oi  OrieivlaV  race 
and  complexion  wearing  academical  costuin^  a 
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Dr.  Brodri(;k  also  claims  that  **in  the  meantime  a  marked  and  widespread  refor- 
mation haa  been  wrought  in  the  morals  of  the  university,"  and  that  "the  ostentation 
of  wealth  has  been  visibly  diminished.'' 


THE  BODLEIAN  TERCENTENARY. 

[On  the  8th  of  October,  1902,  was  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  reference 
to  this  event  the  Fortnightly  Review  published  (Octol)cr,  li)02,  pp.  C37-647)  «n  historical  review,  by 
J.  B.  Firth  of  the  institution,  from  which  the  following  particulars  arc  cited.] 

Early  this  month  the  University  of  Oxford  will  celebrate  tlie  tercentenary  of  one 
of  its  most  famous  and  picturesque  institutions,  the  Bcxlleian  Library.  Its  doors 
were  first  oiiened  to  readers  on  November  8,  1602,  but  the  commemoration  has  been 
antedated  by  a  month,  so  that  it  might  not  fall  during  term  time,  when  the  colleges 
would  not  have  been  able  to  offer  adequate  ho.spitality  to  the  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  the  chief  libraries  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  of  many  foreign  univer- 
sities and  learned  societies,  who  are  expected  to  be  present.  The  event  is  of  interest 
to  all  friends  of  learning  and  to  all  lovers  of  books,  for  the  Boilleian,  though  not  the 
largest  library  in  the  world,  is  certainly  the  most  romantic  and  the  most  fascinating. 
There  in  no  other  which  can  compare  with  it  in  the  chann  of  ita  setting;  none  which 
is  so  essentially  the  work  of  one  pious  founder.  Who,  for  example,  thinks  of  the 
British  Museum  as  having  grown  up  round  the  library  which  Sir  John  Cotton  pre- 
sented to  the  nation?  Like  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  the  British  Museum  is  simply  a  great  institution  of  State, 
supported  by  public  moneys,  thoroughly  impersonal,  and  making  little  or  no  appeal 
to  sentiment.  But  the  Bodleian,  or  rather  Bod  ley's  Library — to  give  it  the  title  by 
which  it  was  always  known  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its  career — ^makes  an  inti- 
mate and  personal  ap^Xial  to  all  who  climb  the  winding  staircase  which  gives  access 
to  its  ancient  galleries  and  halls.  The  spuit  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  pervades  them; 
one  feels  instinctively  that  here  is  the  handiwork  of  a  single  man,  and  that  a  single 
brain  devised  the  whole  magnificent  scheme.  The  librarian  is  still  Bodley's  Libra- 
rian.    Bodley  Ls,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place. 

As  his  praise  will  be  on  the  lips  of  all  thojro  wlio  attend  the  tercentenary  of  the 
opening  of  the  library,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  circumstances  which  induced  him 
to  embark  upon  such  an  enterprise.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  without  a  library 
when  Thomas  Bodley  entered  at  Mapdalen  College  in  15<50,  as  a  l>oy  of  sixteen.  He 
had  already  been  well  grounded  in  all  the  voluminous  learning  of  Geneva,  whither 
he  had  been  taken  in  childhood  by  his  father,  a  Devonshire  Pi-otestant  f rom  Exeter, 
who  had  been  driven  to  fly  from  England  during  the  Marian  persecutions.  The 
youthful  Bodley  had  studied  Greek  witli  Beroaldus  and  ConstantiiLs,  and  Hebrew 
with  Chevalerius.  Bezaand  Calvin  had  taught  him  theology,  and  as  the  fiery  Knox 
was  also  living  in  exile  in  the  Swiss  city  of  refuge,  Bodley  probably  had  often  **sate 
under*'  him  and  learned  from  liLs  discourses  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  appli- 
cations of  rhetoric.  But  when  he  went  to  Oxford  he  found  the  old  luiiversity  library 
denuded  of  l:>ook8,  and  8tripy)ed  of  the  shelves  to  which  they  had  been  chained. 
Even  the  benches  of  Duke  Humphrey's  libniry  had  been  sold  five  years  before,  and 
the  hall  was  desolate. 

The  story  of  thin  pre-Bodleian  library  i^'  a  ouriou.*?  one.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
university  library  in  Oxford  before  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Such 
few  books  as  there  were  belonged  to  the  colleges  or  to  the  monkish  communities 
which  had  liabitations  there,  and  it  was  not  until  1320  that  Thomas  Cobhani,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  university  library.  The  beginnings  were 
small,  merely  a  chestful  of  books  kept  in  the  University  Church  of  8t.  Mary.  Then, 
in  13G7,  a  room  45  feet  by  20  was  built  over  the  old  house  of  congregation,  which 
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stood  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  church.  It  was  erected  leisurely,  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  finished  for  forty-two  years,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  authorities 
can  hardly  have  been  overpowering.  This  chamber,  which  also  served  the  purpose 
of  a  lecture  room  for  the  Professor  of  Law,  constituted  the  university  library  until  it 
became  inadequate  to  hold  the  books  which  were  presented  to  it  by  Duke  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester.    *    *    ♦ 

We  can  forgive  much  to  the  long-forgotten  schoolmen  of  his  day  when  we  remem- 
ber their  admirable  taste  in  architecture.  In  1426  the  divinity  school — one  of  the 
most  exquisite  examples  of  late  Gothic  architecture — was  begun.  It  took  many 
years  to  build,  and  while  it  was  rising  from  its  foundation  the  duke  sent  down  to 
Oxford  laiige  consignments  of  manuscripts.  The  university  was  not  ungrateful;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  the  authorities  presenting  a  memorial  to  Parliament  in  whicl; 
they  declare  that  the  duke  has  magnifie<l  the  university  with  a  thousand  pounds* 
worth  and  more  of  "precise  books,"  and  they  beseech  the  speaker  and  Uie  Com- 
mons "in  their  sage  discrecions  to  thank  hym  heartyly  and  also  pray  Godde  to  thank 
hym  in  tyme  comyng  when  goode  deedes  ben  rewarded."  When  the  books  became 
too  numerous  to  be  accommodated  in  the  upper  room  of  the  annex  of  St.  Mar>'*s 
Church,  it  was  determined,  in  1444,  to  carry  the  divinity  school  a  story  higher  and 
build  a  more  commodious  place  for  their  reception.  This  is  now  the  central  portion 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  still  bears  Duke  Humphrey's  name.     *    *    ♦ 

In  1550  the  library  suffered  a  crushing  blow.  The  boy  king,  Edward  VI,  in  the 
zeal  of  his  Protestantism,  published  an  edict  for  "the  calling  out  of  all  superstitious 
books,  as  missals,  legends,  and  the  like,"  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit 
the  universities  for  that  purpose.  In  due  course  they  came  to  Oxford  and  presented 
themselves  at  Duke  Humphrey's  library.  There  they  worked  havoc.  They  carried 
out  their  instructions  so  literally  that  they  destroyed  every  illuminated  missal  or 
manuscript  on  which  they  laid  hands.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  they  condemned 
volumes  at  a  hazard  without  regard  for  their  contents,  and  that  the  mere  presence  of 
a  rubricated  initial  was  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  a  manuscript  was  Papis- 
tical and  idolatrous.  Possibly,  too,  in  the  confusion  caused  by  such  a  visitation, 
books  were  freely  looteil  and  stolen;  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  they  had  com- 
pleted their  visitation  the  library  stood  empty.  Edward  VI  was  no  enemy  of  learn- 
ing, as  his  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  other  schools  throughout  the  Kingdom 
plainly  shows.  The  dispersal  and  destruction  of  the  library  at  Oxford  were  due 
principally  to  religious  bigotry,  but  one  can  not  help  suspecting  that  tlie  commission- 
ers had  some  private  reasons  for  venting  their  spite  upon  the  books  of  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's collection.  Apparently  the  university  acquiesced  without  demur;  at  any 
rate,  after  the  commissioners  had  gone,  the  authorities  made  no  attempt  to  repair 
the  mischief  which  had  been  wrought,  and  five  years  later  a  delegacy  of  five  "ven- 
erabiles  viri"  was  appointed  to  sell  the  benches  and  bookshelves  which  had  formed 
the  furniture  of  the  Duke's  library.  They  did  as  they  were  bidden  to  do;  the  hall 
was  stripped  bare,  and  from  1555  down  to  the  day  when  Thomas  Bodley  refounded 
the  library  the  university  had  no  books.     *    *    * 

It  was  in  1598,  then,  that  Bodley  wrote  to  the  vice-chancellor  offering  to  refound 
Duke  Humphrey's  library.  He  was  a  man  ideally  fitted  to  undertake  such  a  work, 
and  his  qualifications,  as  he  himself  explained,  were  fourfold.  He  possessed  "some 
kind  of  knowledge  as  well  in  the  learned  and  modem  tongues  as  in  sundry  other 
sorts  of  scholastical  literature,  purse  ability  to  go  through  with  the  charge,  great 
share  of  honorable  friends  to  further  the  design,  an<l  special  good  leisure  to  f<3llow 
such  a  work."  Like  most  of  the  Elizabethan  worthies,  he  was  scholar  and  man  of 
affaii>  combined.  He  had  married  the  widow  of  a  rich  Bristol  merchant,  and  appar- 
ently made  free  use  of  the  lady's  purse.  His  friends  included  the  most  influential 
men  of  his  time,  and  he  had  the  remainder  of  his  life  before  him  in  which  to  carry 
out  his  project.     Naturally  his  offer  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  for  he  took  unoa 
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himself  the  cost  of  refitting  Duke  Humphrey's  library  with  shelves  and  scats,  procur- 
ing benefactions  of  books,  and  endowing  the  library  with  an  annual  income.  The 
w^orkmen  found  that  the  building  itself  had  l^een  allowed  to  got  into  a  lamentable 
state  of  disrepair.  The  roof  had  become  rotten  and  recjuired  to  l>e  replaceti.  Bod- 
ley  thereupon  persuaded  Merton  College  to  find  the  timber,  and  the  exquisitely  pan- 
eled ceiling,  divided  into  square  compartmentj?,  each  bearing  the  university  arms, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  sights  of  Oxford,  wiis  prepared  and  set  up.  Bodley  was 
determined  that  his  library  should  ]>e  lacking  in  nothing  that  might  increase  either 
ita  beauty  or  utility.  He  sent  his  agents  all  over  the  Continent  buying  manu- 
scripts and  books.  The  times  were  favorable  to  his  design,  for  book  collectors  were 
few,  money  was  scarce,  and  many  of  those  who  owned  manuscripts  were  quite 
ready  to  sell.  So  his  agents  returneil  with  many  excellent  bargains  which  they  had 
made  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Bodley  did  his  own  book  hunting  in 
London,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  search  that  by  the  time  the  library  was  ready 
for  opening  in  1<K)2  there  were  2,000  volumes  chained  to  their  cases. 

One  energetic  man  can  accomplLsh  nmch,  and  Bodley *8  efforts  did  not  cea?e  when 
he  saw  the  completion  of  his  self-imposed  task.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  library, 
and  the  authorities  at  Oxford  gave  him  an  absolutely  free  hand  to  do  as  he  thought 
fit.  It  wad  he  who  appointe<l  the  firs't  librarian,  one  Dr.  James,  at  the  very  modest 
salary  of  .£5  15s.  4d.  a  quarter.  Bodley  insisted  that  his  librarians  should  be  unmar- 
ried—that they  might  have  no  domestic  distraction  from  their  duties — and  though 
he  exempted  James  from  this  regulation,  it  remained  in  force  down  to  1813.  Nor 
was  it  until  1856  that  the  rule  was  abolished  which  enacted  that  a  librarian  should 
be  unmarried  at  the  date  of  his  election.  A  much  sounder  regulation  was  that  which 
forbade  any  volume  Iwiing  taken  out  of  the  library  on  any  pretext  whatever,  '*by  any 
person  or  persons  of  whatsoever  state  or  calling,  upon  any  caution  or  offer  of  security 
for  faithful  restitution."  The  Duke*s  library  had  suffere^l  grievously  on  this 
account;  Bodley  determined  that  his  should  not.  This  statute  was  faithfully 
obsen-ed  even  when  kings  sought  to  break  it.  When  Charles  I  was  in  Oxfonl  in 
1645  and  wanted  to  borrow  D*Aubignd*s  Universal  History,  he  askeil  permission  from 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  day.  The  vice-chancellor  assented,  but  the  librarian 
refused  the  books,  and  it  stands  to  the  King's  credit  that  ho  took  the  rebuff  gra- 
ciously. **Lot  the  will  of  the  founder  be  observed,"  said  His  Majesty.  It  may  be 
that  he  remembered  the  X500  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Bodley's  strong  box 
three  years  before  and  never  repaid.  Nine  years  later  Cromwell  met  with  a  similar 
refusal.    *    *    * 

In  1610  the  eastern  wing  of  the  library  was  completed,  and  at  Bodley's  death,  in 
1613,  the  present  picture  galleries  were  nearing  completion.     *    *    * 

Great,  however,  as  his  earlier  benefactions  had  lx»en,  j^erhaps  the  mo.*<t  valuable 
day's  work  which  Bodley  did  for  the  library  was  in  1611,  when  he  obtaineil  from 
the  Stationers'  company  an  agreement  whereby  they  stipulated  to  send  to  the 
Boilleian  a  copy  of  every  book  entered  at  their  hall.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Bodley  presented  the  Company  with  a  piece  of  plate,  valued  at  £50,  in  consideration 
of  this  indenture,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  was  actually  the  case. 
But  to  have  obtained  such  an  agreement  at  all  shows  the  provida  mens  of  the 
founder,  who  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  secured  for  the  library  the,  at  that  time,  unique 
distinction  of  Ix'ing  a  depository  of  the  national  lltemture.  Since  1611  the  privilege 
has  been  extended  to  others.  Cambridge  secured  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In 
Queen  Anne's  time  it  was  granted  to  nine  lil^raries;  in  George  Ill's  reign  to  eleven. 
It  has  l>eeu  since  restricted  to  five— the  Bodleian,  the  British  Museum,  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  But  each  successive  copyright  act  has  indorsed  the 
original  agreement  which  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  so  diplomatically  obtaine<l  from  the 
Stationers'  Company.     The  result  was  that  even  when  the  university  care^l  more  for 
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or  distributed  to  be  answered  by  the  students  at  home.  These  answers  are  sent  by 
post  to  the  lecturer,  and,  after  having  been  read  and  corrected  by  him,  are  returned 
to  the  writers  at  the  next  week's  class.  During  the  class,  students  may  obtain  from 
the  lecturer  further  oral  criticism  of  their  written  exercises.  They  will  also  find 
additional  direction  in  their  studies  by  availing  themselves  of  the  system  of  reading 
circles. 

ITie  ttyllabus, — In  their  use  of  text-books  the  students  are  assiste<l  by  the  printed 
syllabus,  which  gives  an  analysis  of  the  lectures  and  provides  lists  of  books  recom- 
mended for  private  study. 

The  traveling  libraries, — In  connection  with  each  course  the-  delegates  issue  a  trav- 
eling library,  which  contains  copies  of  the  principal  text-books  and  authorities  rec- 
ommended by  the  lecturer.  The  library  is  returned  to  the  delegates  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  Several  courses  are  also  illustrated  by  portfolios  of  engravings  and  auto- 
types, and  many  by  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern. 

Courses  are  classified  in  two  departments,  viz:  (1)  those  consisting  of  ten  lectures 
and  upward,  on  which  certificates  are  awarded,  and  (2)  those  of  less  than  ten  lec- 
tures on  which  no  certificates  are  given.  Certificates  are  awarded,  under  certain 
conditions,  on  two  connected  short  courses  delivered  in  successive  sessions. 

The  examination, — At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  an  examination  is  held  by  an 
examiner,  other  than  the  lecturer,  appointed  by  the  university. 

In  the  examination  those  students  who  have  not  only  attended  the  kctures  but 
have  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  of  the  course  during  its  delivery  in  the  books 
recommended  by  the  lecturer  have  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Certificates. — Entrance  to  the  examination,  which  is  in  writing,  is  optional  and  open 
to  all  students  over  15  years  of  age,  who  have  attended  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  classes  following  each  lecture  of  the  course,  and  have  written  for  the  lecturer 
answers  to  two-thirds  of  the  questions  set  by  him.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
examiner  certificates  of  two  grades  or  printed  lists  are  awarded  to  the  successful  can- 
didates, and  a  prize  is  given  to  the  student  whose  work,  if  worthy  of  **  distinction," 
is  considered  by  the  examiner  to  have  shown  the  greatest  merit,  IMzes  offered  by 
local  donors  are  awarded  by  the  examiners  on  receipt  of  clear  instructions  as  to  the 
conditions  on  which  they  are  offered. 

The  award  of  certificates  of  distinction  dei)ends  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
lecturer  and  examiner. 

Terminal  certificates  are  awarded  only  after  courses  of  ten  or  twelve  lectures;  ses- 
sional certificates  after  a  complete  session's  work.  "Examinations  are  permitted  on 
shorter  courses,  but  successful  students  rex^eive,  in  i>lace  of  a  certificate,  a  copy  of  the 
examiner's  award. 

Affiliation  and  higher  certifiaotes  of  systematic  Mudy. — Centers  undertaking  to  provide 
a  suitable  course  of  instruction  extendmg  over  a  period  of  years  may  apply  for  rec- 
ognition as  centers  affiliated  to  the  university.  And  in  order  further  to  encourage 
the  connected  and  progressive  study  of  a  sequence  of  subjects,  the  delegates  offer, 
under  special  conditions,  afliliation  certificates,  or  higher  certificates  of  systematic 
study.  Suitable  certificates  obtained  by  students  on  courses  delivered  under  the 
supervision  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Victoria  University,  and  the  London 
University  extension  board  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  qualification  for  these  higher 
certificates.  A  further  certificate,  the  vice-chancellor's  certificate,  is  also  awarded  by 
the  delegates. 

Stndei}ts*  associations. — In  a  large  number  of  centers  students'  associations  have 
been  formed  to  supplement  the  work  done  in  the  lecture  room.  These  associations 
meet  perio<lically  under  the  guidance  of  a  president  or  leader.  Information  as  to 
the  methods  pursued,  together  with  model  rules,  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Heading  circles  for  the  guidance  of  home  ^udy. — ^The  delegates  have  also  arranged 
means  by  which  students  may  obtain  on  economical  terms  private  tuition  by  cor- 
respondence in  history,  literature,  political  economy,  and  some  departments  of  nato- 


There  will  alao  be  a  class  in  middle  English  by  Dr.  Henry  Sweet,  n:.. — 
netios,  and  (if  suffideut  applications  are  received)  a  clai«  for  advanced  students  lu 
the  Btody  of  Dante  by  Mr.   Wicksteed.     The  latter  will  be  strictly  limited  in 
numbers. 

Section  3,  Natural  science. — This  section  will  be  designed  to  illustrate  the  relations 
of  science  to  industry  and  will  be  organized  in  three  subsections  dealing  respec- 
tively with  (a)  chemistry;  (6)  electricity;  (c)  bacteriology. 

Among  the  lecturers  will  be:  Prof.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  professor 
of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola,  P.  R.  S.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Finsluiry  Technical  College;  Professor  Warington,  F.  R.  S.,  late 
professor  of  rural  economy  at  Oxfonl;  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  chief  insi)ector  to  the 
technical  education  board  of  the  L.  C.  C. ;  Dr.  Ritchie,  reader  in  pathology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford;  ^Ir.  A.  F.  Waldon,  M.  A.,  leitturer  of  New  College.  (This 
section  is  far  from  complete.)  There  will  also  be  a  conference  on  the  relations  of 
science  and  industry.     Chairman,  Sir  Philip  Magnus. 

Section  4*  Social  cconornics. — This  section  will  deal  mainly  with  economic  questions 
of  contemporary  interest,  such  as  free  trade  and  protection;  zollvereins  and  pref- 
erential tariffs;  taxation,  imi>erial  and  local;  municipal  trading;  trusts  and  combi- 
nations. 

Among  the  lecturers  will  be:  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  agent  general  for  New  Zealand; 
Sir  Vincent  Caillard;  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.  A.,  professor  of  commerce  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham;  Prof.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.  A.,  director  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics;  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.  A.;  "Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  B.  A.,  and  others. 

Sections.  Early  renaissance  art  and  the  architecture  of  the  period. — Among  the  lec- 
turers will  be:  Mr.  Walter  Ford,  M.  A.,  King's  College,  Cambridge  (mediaeval  folk 
song);  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams;  Mr.  F.  Bond,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.;  Mr.  Basil  de 
S^lincourt,  B.  A.,  New  College;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Caritt,  M.  A.,  fellow  and  lecturer  of 
University  College. 

Special  architectural  visits  and  demonstrations  will  bi^  arranged  in  connection 
with  this  section. 

Special  classes. — There  will  be  8i)ecial  classes  (for  which  a  small  extra  charge  will 
be  made,  and  which  will  be  limited  in  numl)ers)  in: 

(1)  The  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  e<lucation;  (2)  middle  English — lecturer, 
Dr.  Henry  Sweet;  (.3)  Dante — lecturer,  Mr.  Wicksteed;  (4)  the  Greek  language,  and 
(5)  Italian  language,  if  the  demand  justify  their  arrangement. 

Special  sermons  will  be  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar}'-t he- Virgin  ( University 
Church)  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Right  R^v.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Very  Rev.  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jea- 
sopp,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  the  Rev.  D.  II.  8.  Cranage,  M.  A., 
secretary  to  the  Caml>ridge  syndicate  for  local  lecturers,  and  others. 

Theological  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bigg,  D.  D.,  canon  of  Clirist 
Church  and  regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history;  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Hutton,  B.  D., 
fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  John's  College  and  Bampton  lecturer  (1903);  and  ^liss  Eliza- 
l^etli  Wonlsworth,  principal  of  Lady  ^Margaret  Hall  (on  Bible  lessons  in  schools). 

Conferences  have  been  arranged  on:  (1)  The  education  act  of  1902  and  university 
extension;  chairman,  Sir  William  R.  Anson,  D.  C.  L.,  M.  P.,  warden  of  All  Souls 
College,  and  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Board  of  education.  (2)  Free  libraries 
and  higher  popular  education;  chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Goschen,  D.  C.  L., 
F.  R.  S.  (3)  Science  in  its  relation  to  industry;  chairman,  Sir  Philip  ]Magnus,  tech- 
nical education  lx)ard  of  the  L.  C.  C. 

''^^iversazioneSy  etc. — There  will  be  a  convcr«izione,  a  garden  party,  and  on  August 
*^'  be  arranged  to  places  of  historical  and  architectural  interest  in 
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to  secondary  education:  (1)  Commifslons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  endowed  secondary 
schools;  (2)  examining  agencies;  (3)  movement  for  promoting  science  and  technical  art  instruction. 
Btate  of  secondary  education  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Statistics  of  secondary  education,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Typical  schools  and  programs.  Higher  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, statistics  1889-1901;  current  university  notes. 


PART  I. 

Summary  of  current  educational  atatlstieiij  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Sources  of  infor- 
mation. 


Institutions. 


Date  of 
report. 


Registered 

students  or 

pupils. 


rrofos- 

sorsor 

teachers. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Statesman's  Year- 
book, 1902. 


Official  report, 
1901-2. 


Statesman's  Year- 
book, 1902. 


Offlcial  report, 
1901-2. 


Statesman's  Year- 
book, 190^ 


Ofllcial  report,  1901 


Official  report,  1901- 
1902. 


Orwi  BriicUn. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Universities:  a 

Oxford  {23  colleges) , 

Cambridge  (18  colleges) 

Durham  (3  colleges) , 

London 

Victoria  (3  colleges) 

Birmingham 

Universitv  of  Wales  (S  colleges) . . . 

Detached  colleges  (4) 

Univendty  colleges  for  women  (4) 

Elementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  oollegos  for  elementary 
teachezs. 

SCOTLAND. 

Universities: 

Aberdeen  (1  college) 

Edinbuis^  (1  college) 

Glasgow  (1  college) 

6t.  Andrews  (3  colleges) 

Glasgow  Technical  College 

Elementary  day  schools 

High  grade  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers. 

Irriand. 

Universities: 

Dublin 

Belfiist,  Queen's  College 

Cork,  Queen's  College 

Gal  way .  Queen's  College 

Univeraity  College.  Dublin , 

Elementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  schools  for  elementary 
teachers. 

Ortat  Britain  and  Ireiand, 

Science  schools  and  classes 

Art  schools  and  classes 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1902 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 


1901 
1901 


6  3.481 

«>2,958 

0690 

rf6,889 

2,401 

677 

1,428 

4,131 

417 

5,881,278 

546, 40& 

6,077 


756 

2,929 

2,013 

419 

«298 

767,421 

3,270 

87,590 

1,492 


976 
359 
171 
97 
184 
/754,Q28 
18,954 
980 


174.692 
125,697 


92 
813 
296 

8i 
132 
184 


153,49(2 


|65,O26»810 


M 

109 
104 
76 
74 
17,900 


9,068,2tf 


75 
26 
23 
23 
19 
12,798 


6,071.740 


I  IF  2, 496. 165 


a  Owens  Colleee,  Manchester,  Univeraity  College,  Liverpool,  and  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  are 
associated  together  as  the  Victoria  University;  and  the  Welsh  colleges  at  Aberystwith,  Bangor,  and 
Cardifl.  as  the  University  of  Wales;  Mason  College  is  incorporated  with  Birmingham  Unlvenity. 

t>  Undergraduates. 

0The  three  colleges  Include  the  academic  college  at  Durham,  college  of  medicine  and  college  of 
science,  Newcastle.    The  number  of  students  in  medicine  is  not  reported. 

d  Also  4,942  evening  students.    For  account  of  the  reorganized  University  of  London,  see  p.  1064. 

«  Also  3,781  evening  students. 

/  Average  enrollment 

9  Grants  by  Board  of  Education. 
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If  capital  expenditure  be  included,  as  in  Table  VI,  the  increase  in  annual  expend- 
iture appears  still  more  impressive.  In  1871  it  reached  a  total  of  £2,496,192 
($12,480,960),  and  in  1895  (the  last  year  for  which  the  entire  report  is  available)  a 
total  of  £14,605,525  ($73,027,625),  or  nearly  six  times  the  earlier  expenditure.  Com- 
parison here  can  not  be  made  between  board  and  voluntary  schools,  excepting  with 
reference  to  the  capital  expenditure  (Table  VI,  columns /and  g).  It  is  important 
also  to  observe  that  the  local  taxes  (for  board  schools  only)  increased  from  £71,184 
in  1871  to  £3,987,700  in  1895,  or  more  than  fifty  times  the  earlier  amount  Since 
1895  the  receipts  from  this  source  have  increased  still  further  (by  60  j^er  cent;  see 
column  a).  This  increase  in  local  taxes  is  even  more  significant  than  the  increase 
in  the  Government  appropriations  which  are  applicable  to  both  board  and  voluntary 
schools. 

From  the  Government  grant  the  school  boards  derived  £3,878,789  in  1902,  as  against 
£6,331,811  from  local  taxes  applicable  to  both  current  and  capital  expenditure.  (Com- 
pare Table  IX,  B,  line  5,  with  Table  VI,  column  a.) 

In  comparison  with  this  vast  increase  in  local  appropriations  the  increase  of  sub- 
scriptions and  income  from  endowments  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  (Table  VI, 
columns  6  and  flf)  is  meager  and  explains  the  ** intolerable  strain"  of  which  those 
schools  complained  and  which  led  in  1897  to  the  creation  of  a  Hi)ecial  aid  grant  in 
their  behalf. 

The  increase  in  the  local  school  taxes  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  local  interest  and 
support  which  the  school  boards  have  evoked,  and  in  this  light  it  appears  the  most 
important  outcome  of  the  law  of  1870.  The  strength  of  this  local  spirit,  which  is 
most  active  in  the  great  cities,  was  manifested  in  a  striking  manner  throughout  the 
recent  debate  in  Parliament  over  the  new  education  law  to  be  presently  considered. 


STATISTICS  OP  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS   OP   ENGLAND,  CrRRENT  AND   RETROSPECTIVE.  O 

Table  I  shows  the  comparative  growth  of  board  and  ** voluntary"  schools,  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  denominational,  as  indicated  by  average  attendance  for  successive  years 
from  1870  to  1902,  inclusive.  Table  II  shows  the  accommodation  and  enrollment  in 
the  different  classes  of  schools  for  the  year  1901  and  brings  the  totals  in  comjwirison 
with  those  for  the  successive  years  1899-1901. 

Table  I. — Xnmber  of  children  In  average  attendance  in  pxihllc  elementary  day  schooh, 
board  and  voluntary^  inspected  during  the  year. 


Yf'Oi'  ending 
Au^.  Bl^ 

Board. 

Vohiii' 

nmnl.  j 

Aug.  31— 

BOflTd. 

Vfilun- 
tary. 

Boftid, 

WTO...., 

1,1^2,389 
1,2»1,434 
l.ft27,4ai 

1,N0,4€G 
l,609,«!d6 

1,723,150 
l,N4tt9 
1,?2&,2&4 
l,9ei.054 
2,007,1S4 
2,0t^,920 
2,09K,3lO 
2,157,202 
2J83,fi70 
2,1M7,11S 

Per  rrvi.  1 
0,0  1 

:?| 

4.7  1 

12.  i  1 

lfi,5  1 

23.2  1 
Q.\H  1 
2«      1 
29.9  1 
31.3 
319  1 

61.1  1 

36.2  : 
3C.I 

lSft7.. 

1S>^ 

1,515,461 
l,!i7t»,0CK 
1,'I24>H35 
l,4S7,3fi« 
1.4»l,5tl 
1,570,397 

1.777,7*7 
1,879,218 

2, 01 G,  5^17 
2,072,1111 
2,lJt7,805 
2, 177, 26a 
2,239,375 
2,S44,€^ 

2,3]l,?2a 

2,257,7W 
2,2«0,B5* 
2,2f56,a«5 
2.300.377 
2.411.SG2 
2t4JH,flH7 
2,«5,!112 
2.4t>5rt»]9 
2,471,S*&tt 
2,l&l,2M 
2, 199 J 33 
2,4*^,877 
2,4*i,B86 
2,ftM,ai7 

PtrctrU. 

37,  a 

38.1 
88,7 
30,2 
3a,8 

4D,e 

41.2 
4"^  1 

1H71 ,  ...»...,., 

1872 

a,72Q 

I3i,293 
a27,2l?!S 
32fi,07J 

i559,078 
te9,74l 
769. 35a 

865.  sai 

M.%231 

].1S7,45S 
1,251,3(F7 

tim , 

1S73  ^  .  .    ,...* 

1874 

1*^1 

Ift75..  *.     ..... 

1^92 

1876  ..,,,-, 

IMJ 

Ifl77„..., 

isn.... 

187R  .,.,,...,... 

43,4 
44.3 
44.9 

46.1 

47 

47.  a 

47,9 

1«7U, 

1*(9<J .,.. 

lfPJ7 

I8M 

1^1  ,.,.. 

l^i 

IWIS 

1883 

leoo  *    .. 

IBM. 

1901 

18H5, ........... 

19[KJ 

IBM............ 

o  Annual  rcportfl  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  1870  to  1898-99.  inclusive;  report  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission.  1861;  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  elementary  education 
actg.  1888;  special  reports  on  educati<mal  subjects,  education  department,  1896-97;  reports  of  the  board 
of  education,  1899-1900,  1900-1901,  1901-2.  The  retrospective  tables  are  derived  chiefly  from  tlie 
laa^named  source  and  the  final  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  (1898-99). 
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Table  VI.— Expenditure  oh  pMic  elementary  educaJtion  {England  and  Wales) ,  1871-1895 
{current  and  capital) — Continued. 

PBOPORTION    OP  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  WHICH   PELL  (a)  OS  THE  CENTRAL  FITND8  OF  THE  STATE,  (b)  ON 

OTHER  SOURCES  OP  REVENUE. 


Year. 

State. 

Other     1 
sources  of 
income.   ! 

Year. 

State. 

Other 

sources  of 

Income. 

Year. 

State. 

Other 
sources  of 
income. 

1871 

1876 

1881 

37.16 
25.89 
81.93 

62.  M 
74.11 
68.07 

1886 

1891 

1892 

35.08 
86.41 
46.00 

64.92 
63.59 
54.00 

1893 

1894 

1895 

60.64 
48.44 
47.68 

49.46 
61.56 
62.32 

Table    VII. — Average    expenditure    {on    maintenance    only)    per    scholar  in  average 

attendance. 


Year  ending  August  31. 

Board 
schools. 

Voluntary 
schools. 

Y'ear  ending  August  81. 

Board 
schools. 

Voluntary 
schools. 

1870 

£   t.    d. 

£   8.     d. 
1      5      6 
1      5      61 
17      5 
1      9    111 
1    10    lOi 
1    11    lOJ 
1    13      5J 
1    13      9 
1    14      0 
1    14      6 
1    14      71 
1    14    lU 
1    14      61 
1     14    10^1 
1    15      2 
1    15     n 
1    16      4i 

1887 

£  8.    d. 
2      4      7J 
2      4      7i 
2      4      6* 
2      5    lU 
2      7      11 
2      8      41 
2      8      U 
2      8      91 
2    10      11 
2    11    111 
2    13      2* 
2    13     n 
2    15      7 

2  17      8 
8      0      2 

3  0      9 

£    8.     d. 
1    16      4( 
1    16     4 

1871 

1888 

1872 

1      8     4i 
1    14      51 
1    15      4i 

1  16    11 

2  1      41 
2      1      4i 
2      1      91 
2      2      01 
2      1111 
2      16 
2      1      61 
2      1      Si 
2      1      8i 
2      5      4 
2      4    111 

1889 

1    16     4( 

1  16  lU 
1    17      8 

1«73 

1890 

1874 

1891 

1875 

1892 

1893 

1    17      9* 
1    17      6 
1    18      1 
1    18    11 

1  19      6 

2  0      6 

1876 

1877 

1894 

1878 

1895 

1879 

1896 

1880 

1897 

1881 

1898 

2  2  41 
2  5  1| 
2      6      6 

1H82 

1899 

1883 

1900 

1884 

1901 

2  6  8* 
2      6      4 

1885 

1902 

1886 

Table  VIII. — Comparative  tuctv  of  income  for  maintenance  only,  day  and  evening  schoolSt 
1894-1900;  day  schools  only,  1903. 


Classification  of  sources. 

Total  local  sources. 

Total  Government  grants. 

1894. 

1900. 

1902. 

1894. 

1900.       1       1902. 

Natlonai  Society,  or  Church 
of  England 

£958,485 
69.488 
96,994 
153,891 

1,826,071 

£937,609 
63,897 
93,8a5 
169,710 

8,078,954 

£962,205 
65,857 
99.385 
153,023 

3,558,143 

£2,618,956 

191,647 

809.903 

355,603 

2,612,140 

£3,407,479 

233, 4o0 

462. 492 

427, 701 

3,474,799 

£3,409,945 

233,628 

464,168 

394.987 

3,558,496 

Wesleyan 

Roman  Catholic 

British  and  other  schools .... 
Board  schools 

Total 

8,094,929 

4,334,009 

4,828,613 

6,083,249 

8,002,97? 

8,061.218 
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T.uiLE  X. — Xximber  of  teachers  in  pMic  demerUary  day  tchoola. 


Year  ending  August  81— 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

1900. 

Certificated  teachers: 
Men- 
Trained  

7.W8 
2.284 

9,.M6 
3,975 

11,287 
6,026 

12.770 
5,934 

15,023 
6,200 

17,436 
6,817 

17,651 
6,906 

Untrained 

Total 

6,395 

9,832 

13,511 

16,318 

18.704 

21,228 

24,253 

24,557 

Women- 
Trained  

7,324 
3,787 

9,347 
8,554 

11,371 
13.022 

12.873 
14,962 

15,616 
16,102 

18,5A4 
19,248 

19,817 

Untrained 

20,164 

Total 

6.072 

11,111 

17,901 

24.393 

27.835 

31,718 

37,832 

39,481 

Assistant  teachers: 

Men 

487 
776 

8,228 

984 
1,?29 

10,»12 
l.S,W3 

2,681 
4,971 

10.822 

21,306 

2,352 

5,104 
11,514 

7,625 

20,113 

4,292 

6,254 
16,530 

7,695 
23,467 
5,210 

5,047 
22.914 

7,246 
26,757 
11.678 

4,725 
25,506 

6.643 
26,706 
16,717 

6,121 

Women 

27,815 

Pupil  teachers  ( including  proba- 
tionerH):n 

Boys 

Girls 

Additional  teachers,  women 

6.065 
24,966 
17,512 

Total  men 

13.2Wi 
15. 776 

21,6.)f> 
31.243 

27,024 
46,580 

29,042 
60,312 

31,6r»3 
73,042 

33.516 
93,067 

35,621 
106,763 

85,713 

Total  women '».        .     ....  x ...  ^ 

109,266 

Total 

29,041 

.'i2,«99 

73,55-1 

89,351 

104,695 

126,583 

142,884 

144,979 

Per  cent  of  men 

45.68 

41 

36.71 

32.6 

SO.  23 

26.46 

25.01 

184.7 

n  Year  ending  December  31  for  years  1870,  1875,  and  1880. 

ft  Including  pupil  teachera  and  pnihationers;  tb«  latter,  numbering  2,656  in  1899,  are  not  Included 
in  number  of  teachers  given  in  Tables  1  and  XIV. 

Table  XI. — Proportion  of  each  class  of  teachera  to  the  total  number. 


Year. 


1870. 
1875. 

1880. 
1**85. 
1890. 
1895. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


a  Not  including  additional  women  tcat'hers  firHt  employt^i  in  1880  (numbcTing  17,966  in  1901). 
Table  XII. — Arera^e  nnniwl  salaries  of  certificated  teachera. 


Pupil 

Percentage  of  total  teach- 

Certifi- 
cated 

Assistant 
teachers. 

teachers, 
ini'.luding 

Total.a 

er8.a 

teachers. 

proba- 
tioners. 

Certifl- 

Assist- 

Pupil. 

cated. 

ant. 

12,467 

1,262 

14.612 

28,341 

44.0 

4.4 

61.6 

20,940 

2,713 

29,245 

52,898 

39.6 

5.1 

66.8 

31,442 

7,652 

82.128 

71,202 

44.1 

10.8 

45.1 

40,706 

16,618 

27,738 

85,062 

47.9 

19.5 

82.6 

46,5.39 

21,784 

81,162 

99.485 

46.8 

21.9 

81.8 

62, 9^11 

27,961 

84.003 

115,905 

46.1 

24.8 

29.6 

fi2,asr> 

30,233 

83,349 

125,667 

49.4 

24.1 

26.6 

04,058 

32,436 

30,991 

127,485 

fiO.  24 

27.3 

28.6 

66, 149 

34,716 

28,002 

128,867 

5L3 

26.9 

21.8 

Year. 


Masters. 


Mistresses. 


Avonijfo  Httlary  of — 


Pcrconiage  in 
receipt  of 
!    salaries  over 
I  £3(K). 


rrinci- 

pal 
I  loach- 

ers. 


1870. 
1875  . 
1880. 
18N'). 
1890  . 
1895. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 


A.»«wist- 
niit 

teach- 
ers. 


All 
touch- 
ers. 


I 


J. 


.1. 


1  tin 
1.34 

i:tf 

144 

14.5.7 

147.6 


£90 

90  I 
DM  I 
102  ! 


£9^1 
109 
121 
121 
120 
122 
125 


128.8 


Princi- 
pal. 


All 
teach- 
ers. 


Averagt?  salary  of — 


Princi- ;  Assist- 
pal     I    ant 

teach- 1  teach- 
erj.    I     ers. 


All 
teach- 
era. 


I 


2.11 

2.95 

3.21 

3.54 

3.6 

3.8 


i.a5 

1.56 
2.01 
1.97 
1.97 
1.9 


£79 
83 
88 
94 
95.7 
97.1 


£63 
66 
73 


£57 
65 
73 
74 
76 
81 
84 


86.6 


Percentage  in 

receipt  of 

salari(*s  over 

£200. 


l^rinci- 
pal. 


All 
teach- 
ers. 


2.05 

2.76 

8.61 

3.96 

4.1 

4.2 


0.61 
1.84 
1.68 
1.98 
1.86 
1.9 
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Table  XIV. — Comparimn  of  tlte  eleven  years  1890-1900  and  190f  with  1870  and  1876 — 

Continued. 


Schools  (Institutions)  inspected  by  Her 

Majesty's  Inspectors 

voluntary  schools 

Board  schools 

Departments  under  separate  head  teach- 
ers in  those  schools 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation   is 

provi  d  cd 

Percentage  to  estimated  population . . 

Scholars  on  tne  school  registers 

Percentage  to  estimated  population .. 

Scholars  in  actual  average  attendance  a.. 

Percentage  to  estimated  population . . 

Perccntiige  to  scholars  on  tne  school 

registers 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in  in- 
fant schools  and  chisises 

Average    attendance   for    payment    in 

schools  for  older  scholars 

Average   attendance    of    scholars   who 
earned  grants  upon  examination   in 

cla.«s  subjects 

Scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  specific 

subjects 

Numbi>r  of  departments  in  which  singing 
was  taught: 

By  ear 

By  notes 

Numberof  schools  in  which  were  taught — 

Military  drill 

Manual  instruction 

Science 

Physical  exercises 

Half-time  scholars 

School  libraries , 

Savings  banks 

Certificati'd  and  provisionally  certificated 

teachers  6 

Assistant  teachers 

Additional  teachers 

Pupil  teachers 

"Annual  grant " 


Year  ending  August  31- 


19,577 
14,673 
4,904 

29,804 

5,762,617 
19.38 

6,126,373 
17.24 

4,100,030 
13.79 

79. 9S 

1,276,302 

2,846,549 

2,762,261 
100. 120 


9,656 
20,106 

1,346 
430 
557 

1,938 
164,018 

5.832 

8,548 

49,340 

25,123 

8,634 

27,288 

£3,783.237 


189-1. 


19,709 
14.628 
5,081 

30,033 

5,832,944 
19.44 

5,198,741 
17.29 

4,225,834 
11.06 

81.29 

1,318.478 

2,926,629 

2, 884, 196 
113,38-1 


8.690 
21,300 

1,343 
677 
573 

2,259 
140,831 

6,225 

8,668 

60,689 
26,067 
10.196 
28,739 
£3,926,641 


1895. 


19,739 
14,479 
5,260 

30,237 

5,937,288 
19.53 

5,299,469 
17.43 

4.325.030 
14.23 

81.61 

1,333,680 

8,008,798 

2,980,948 
128,012 


22,302 

1,572 
949 
632 

3,185 
126,896 

6,381 

8,410 

52,941 
27,961 
11.678 
31,476 
£4,081,281 


19,848 
14,416 
5,432 

80.521 

6,072,374 
19.71 

6,422.989 
17.60 

4,422,911 
14.35 

81.65 

1,370,392 

8,070,550 

3,052,692 
138,814 

7,204 
23,280 

1,903 
1,178 
783 
5.333 
119, 747 
6.550 
8,065 

66,712 
25,393 
12.838 
33,529 
£4,217,506 


Schools  (institutions)  inspected  by  Her 


Majesty's  inspectors. 
Vo- 


voluntary  schools. 

Board  schools 

Departments  under  separate  head  teach- 
ers in  those  schools 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation   is 

provided 

Percentage  to  estimated  p<ipulation. 

Scholars  on  the  school  registers 

Percentage  to  estimated  population.. 

Scholars  in  actual  average  attendance". 

Percentage  to  estimated  population. 

Percentage  to  scholars  on  the  school 

registers 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in  in- 
fant schools  an<l  cla»*es 

Average   attendance    for   payment   in 

schools  for  older  scholars , 

Average   attendance   of    scholars   who 
earned  grants  upon  examination  in 

cla.ss  subjects 

Scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  specific 

subjects 

Number  of  departments  in  which  sing- 
ing was  taugnt: 

By  ear 

By  notes 


Year  ending  Augu.«t  31- 


1897. 

1898. 

19, 937 
14,382 
5,555 

1899. 

20,0^1 
14.432 
5,632 

1900. 

19,958 
14,434 
5, 524 

20,100 
14,409 
5,691 

30,847 

30,911 

31,173 

31,234 

6,215,199 
20.01 

5,607,039 
17.73 

4,488,543 
14.46 

6, 316. 866 
20.11 

5,576,866 
17.76 

4,554,165 
14.50 

6,417.514 
20.21 

5,654,092 
17.81 

4.636,938 
14.60 

6,509.611 
20.28 

5,686.114 
17.71 

4.666.130 
14.53 

81.50 

81.66 

82.01 

82.06 

1,391,091 

1,428,3.11 

1,476,309 

1.478,211 

3,117,409 

3,148,851 

3,195,671 

3,230,236 

8,107,051 

3,143,618 

3,192,794 

3.227,985 

156, 314 

175,689 

346,301 

330,815 

6,536 
24,284 

5.899 
24,991 

5,260 
25,901 

4.577 
26,638 

20.158 
14,275 
6.878 

81,372 

6,681,295 
20.54 

5,881,278 
18.08 

4,788.400 
14.72 

81.41 

1,486,023 

3,302,377 


2,290 
29,077 


«In  Table  II  will  be  found  separately  the  average  attendance  in  board  and  voluntary  schools. 
''Men  teachers  and  women  teachers  are  given  separately  in  Table  XIII. 
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other  deuominations  (in  particular  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics; 
see  Table  II),  8timulate<l  by  the  prospect  of  public  aid,  entered  into  the  work.  In 
18:>9  the  Government  appropriation  was  increased  to  £oO,000  ($150,000),  and  the  same 
year  a  coniuiittee  of  council  was  created  to  superintend  the  disbursement  of  the  edu- 
cation j^rant.  This  committee  at  once  decided  to  require  the  right  of  inspecting;;  the 
schools  aided;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  education  law  of  1870,  there 
was  in  existence  a  system  of  denominational  schools  aided  and  in8i)ected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Government  department  But  this 
system,  though  snetaine<l  by  the  zeal  of  the  church  and  fostered  by  the  Government, 
faile<l  to  stem  the  ever  rising  tide  of  illitenuiy.  In  his  speech  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1870  in  support  of  his  bill,  Mr.  Forster  t^tated  that  "not  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  children  of  the  working  classic  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10*'  were  on 
the  "registers  of  Government  sc-hooln,  and  only  oiie-thinl  of  those  between  10  and 
12."  It  was  estimated  that  in  Liverpool,  with  80,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  13,  there  were  20,000  children  who  attended  no  school  and  20,000  more 
in  s<;huols  not  worth  the  name.  In  Manchester  16,(X)0  children  out  of  65,000  were 
ilestitute  of  school  acc<)mmo<lation.«  The  conscience  of  the  English  people  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  were  aroused  at  the.«e  dim*losures,  and  for  the  time 
differences  of  opinion  were  sunk  in  view  of  the  common  danger. 

The  spirit  which  was  making  for  civic  contr*)!  in  many  deimrtments  of  public 
affairs  asserted  il>«elf  in  this,  and  the  duty  of  making  up  the  educational  deficiency 
of  the  naticm  was  intrustcxl  to  school  Inwards  to  be  elected  for  the  puriK)9e.  While 
it  was  evident  that  these  boards  were  not  intende<l  to  supplant  the  denominational 
agencies,  it  was  e<[ually  evident  tliat  they  were  regarded  as  the  hor>e  of  the  future. 
The  law  carefully  provide<l  for  their  election,  the  whole  country'  being  organized  in 
school  di.stricts  for  tliis  purix)se.&  Each  district  was  authorized  to  elect  a  school 
l>oard  for  the  maintenance  of  public  elementary  schools  in  such  number  as  the  circum- 
8tanc(»s  might  re<[uire.  In  case  a  district  failed  of  its  own  motion  to  elect  a  school 
board  the  Government  would  order  the  election  upon  proof  that  mlequate  provision 
of  eilicient  elementary  schools  <lid  not  exist  therein.  The  sincerity  of  the  purpose 
thus  expros-ed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  1900  the  election  of  school  boarrls 
had  Imhmi  onlereil  in  57  municipal  districts  and  in  1,2^)8  towns  and  rural  parishes. 
(Table  III,  p.  1(X>5.}  The  school  boards  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the 
security  of  lofal  taxes  for  the  inirchase  of  sites  and  the  en^'tion  of  scrhoolhouses,  and 
to  levy  taxts  to  meet  such  part  of  the  current  exi>ensen  of  the  schools  as  were  not 
provided  l>y  llui  ( iovt^nnit-nt  grant.  Tlie  denominational  schools  were  to  receive 
the  Government  grant  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Ixmrd  schools,  but  were  not  allowed 
any  share  in  the  local  taxes,  the  excess  of  their  expenditure  alx)ve  the  Government 
grant  l>eing  met  by  endowments  and  subscriptiotis.  By  reason  of  their  more  stable 
finances  and  free<lom  from  traditional  restrict  ions,  tlie  board  schools  have  made 
almost  phenomenal  development,  and  have  even  invade<l  the  province  of  secondary 
e<lucation  by  their  upward  extension.  The  disparity  between  the  two  classes  of 
schools  has  been  emphasized  by  differencen  in  location,  the  board  schwds  being 
<'hiefly  city  schools  and  the  church  s<'hoi>ls  most  numerous  in  niral  districts.  The 
obvious  evils  of  this  inequality  have  been  aggravated  by  the  very  natural  antago- 
nism c>f  the  chunrh  to  the  extension  of  civil  contr(^l  in  aj^rovinceso  long  exclusively 
its  own.  With  the  return  of  the  conservative  party  to  j>ower  in  1895,  this  antago- 
nism reached  an  acute  ytage,  an«l  the  educational  problem  assumed  from  that  time 
the  aspect  of  a  j)artisan  conflict.     The  new  law  should  therefore  l>e  viewed  in  a 


n  Forster'8  speech  In  inii>port  of  the  education  hill  of  1870. 

''The  w'liool  (listricts  Were  the  iiulropolis,  all  municipal  boroughs  except  Oxfonl,  the  district  ol 
the  hK'al  boanl  of  Oxford,  and  all  civil  parishes  not  included  in  these.  It  Hhould  be  noticed  tlutt 
tlure  arc  thrt^e  cla.*«i*s  of  parishes  in  England:  Civil  parishes  (about  14.900),  ecclesiastical  parishes 
(13,000),  and  highway  parishes  (14,700). 
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AlUiough  under  the  new  law  the  councils  (county  an<l  city)  have  become  the  local 
authorities  in  charge  of  education,  they  are  not  directly  responsible  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  schools.  These  functions  will  be  disc^harged  through  education 
committees  appointed  under  schemes  which  must  l)e  approved  by  the  e<lucation 
department.     (Part  IV,  clause  17.) 

We  need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  constitution  and  powers  of  these  committees, 
excepting  with  reference  to  the  single  provision  tliat  women  must  Ije  appointed  upon 
them.  This  provision  is  a  significant  admission  of  the  great  service  women  have 
rendereil  as  members  of  the  school  lx>anis,  although  it  fails  to  give  them  a  place  in 
the  really  authoritative  bodies,  i.  e.,  the  councils,  which  was  urged  by  progressive 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Manchester  to 
excite  action  in  this  matter  the  Dean  of  Manchester  said: 

We  think  that  women  ought  to  be  eligible  for  api)ointment  (whether  by  a  public 
authority  or  by  cooj)tation)  upon  both  sets  of  authorities  (county  and  borough),  and 
that  it  is  indeed  desirable  to  provide  that  a  certain  numlKjr  shall  l)e  women,  as  expe- 
rience seems  to  have  shown  that  the  interests  of  girls  often  receive  insutficient  atten- 
tion, and  that  there  is  also  a  risk  that  women  may  not  l>e  chosen  unless  some  special 
provision  for  their  presence  is  made." 

In  a  similar  meeting  held  in  London  the  same  view  was  earnestly  supporte<l  by 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  and  Mr.  Bryce. 

The  direct  control  of  elementary  schools  will  be  in  the  hands  of  managers 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  i>ro visions  of  clause  6  (Part  III).  The  former 
board  schools  will  henceforth  be  known  as  public^  elementary  schools  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  (or,  briefly,  **  provided  "  schools).  If  city  schools,  they 
will  be  in  the  charge  of  the  city  councils,  or  of  managers  appointed  by  those  coun- 
cils, and  if  rural  schools,  they  will  be  in  the  charge  of  managers  ap{)ointed  by  the 
county  council  and  the  minor  local  authority. 

The  **  voluntary*'  schools  (i.  e.,  church  schools)  will  hereafter  bo  known  as  **  non- 
provided  schools."  They  will  be  in  the  charge  of  a  body  of  managers  of  whom 
four  out  of  every  six  will  be  appointed  under  the  terms  of  the  trust  deeds  of  the 
respective  institutions,  and  two  out  of  every  six  appointeil  by  the  local  authority. 
The  combination  of  loc^l  authorities,  education  committees,  and  school  managers 
seems  to  have  complicated  rather  than  to  have  nimplified  school  administration. 
Such  was  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Bryce,  whose  analysis  of  the  administrative  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law  is  cited  among  the  appended  papers.  From  another  point  of 
view,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  article  cited  from  the  London  Tim(^,  the  law,  in  spite  o 
these  complications,  appears  to  be  an  advance  toward  a  unified  national  system. 

The  slight  concession  of  two  managers  appointed  by  the  KkuiI  authority  out  of  ever 
six  managers  in  charge  of  a  denominational  school  was  brought  alM)ut  by  oinino> 
signs  of  discontent,  even  within  the  conservative  ranks,  at  the  l)ol<l  proposal  thatt! 
Government  should  assume  the  entire  support  of  church  schools  witliout  impoei 
upon  them  any  degree  of  public  control.     The  importance  of  this  slight  conceflsr 
was  emphasized  by  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  now  famous  Kenyon-Slai 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  control  of  religious  iuHtniction  in  **nonprovidf 
s<*hools.     The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  8choc»l  not  provided  bj 
local  authority  shall,  as  regards  its  cliara<!ter,  he  in  accordance  witn  the  provi 
(if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  o 
managers.     (Clause  7,  p.  4.) 

The  full  bearing  of  this  amendment,  which  is  discusscil  in  an  appendeil  ' 
seems  not  to  have  lx»en  graspe<l  by  either  party  till  the  bill  had  Ix^come  law. 


u  Manchojitor  Guardian,  March  15,  1902. 
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AN  ACT  to  xoAke  furtiier  proviaioxi  with  respect  to  education  in  England  and 

Wales. 

[18th  December,  1902.] 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lord's  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  i»etient  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Pabt  I.—Locnl  education  authority. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  council  of  every  county  and  of  every  county 
borough  shall  be  the  local  education  authority: 

Provided,  That  the  council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over  ten  thonaand, 
or  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand,  shall,  as  respects 
that  borough  or  district,  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part 
III  of  tills  act,  and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  th«t  borough  or  district,  the  expres- 
sion "  l»x;al  education  authority  "  means  the  council  of  that  borough  or  district. 

Part  II.— Higher  education. 

Power  to  aid  2.  d)  The  local  education  authority  Hhall  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their 
h'ghur  educa- j^r^.,^  ^,l,|  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the 
iMMtnl  of  education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary, 
and  to  i>romoto  the  general  coordination  of  all  forms  of  eiiucation,  and  for  that 
purpose  shall  apply  all  or  so  much  as  they  deem  necessary  of  the  residue  under 
section  one  of  the  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise)  act,  1890,  and  shall  carry  for- 
ward for  the  like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  which  may  remain  unexpended,  and 
may  spend  such  further  sums  a*?  they  think  fit:  l^rovidcd.  That  the  amount  raised 
by  the  council  of  a  county  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this  act 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of  two  pence  in 
the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  county  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
government  board,  may  fix. 

(2)  A  coun(;il  in  exercising  their  powers  under  this  part  of  this  act  shall  have 
regard  t(»  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools  or  colleges,  and  to  any  steps 
already  taken  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  under  the  technical  instruction 
acts,  1&S9  and  1891. 

Concurrent     3.  The  council  of  any  noncounty  borough  or  urban  district  shall  have  i>ower  as 

floroughsand  ur^  ^^"  **■*  ^^^  county  council  to  spend  such  sums  as  they  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of 

bun  districts.        supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  e<lucation  other  than  elementary:  Promded^  That 

the  amount  raised  by  the  council  of  a  noncounty  borongh  or  urban  district  for  the 

puri>ose  in  any  year  out  of  rates  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which 

would  be  pro<luced  by  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

Religious     in-     4,  (x)  x  council  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  part  of  this  act  shall  not 

^  ^        '  rc(iuire  t  hat  any  i»articular  fonn  of  religious  instruction  or  worship  or  any  religious 

catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall 
or  shall  not  l>o  tnuffht,  used,  or  practiced  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  aided  but 
not  provided  by  the  council,  and  no  pupil  shall,  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief, 
be  excluded  from  or  placed  in  an  inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
pnni«led  by  the  trouncil,  and  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  partic- 
ular religiotis  denomination  shall  l>e  taught  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  so 
provided,  except  in  ca5es  where  the  council,  at  the  request  of  parents  of  scholars, 
at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  council  think  desirable,  allow  any 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school,  college,  or  hostel  otherwise  than  at 
tlie  coat  of  the  council:  Provided,  That  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair  pref- 
erence shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  denomination. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from  or  maintained  by  a  council 
under  this  part  of  this  act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  remaining  in  the  school  or  college  to  attend  or 
abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  place  of  religious  worship,  religious 
observance,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  college  or  else- 
where; and 

{h)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a  religious  subject  shall 
bo  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  withdrawal  of  any  such 
scholar  therefrom. 

Part  lll.^ Elementary  education. 

Powers  and  du-     6.  The  local  educ4ition  authority  shall  throughout  their  area  have  the  powers  and 

ties  as  to  Clemen- (duties  of  a  school  board  and  school  attendance  committee  under  the  elementary 

ry  e  ucoiion.    ^j^j^^j^^iQ^  ^^  ^^^q  ^  j^qq^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  g^^^  including  local  acts,  and  shall  also 
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be  responsible  for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  Instruction  in  public  elemen- 
tary schools  not  provided  by  them,  and  school  boards  and  school  attendance  com- 
mittees shall  be  abolished. 

6.  (1)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority     Management 
shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  county,  have  a  body  °'  schools. 

of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four,  appointed  by 
that  council,  together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  arc  the  council  of  a  borough  or  urban  dis- 
trict they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school  provided  by  them  a  body  of 
managers  consisting  of  such  number  of  managers  as  they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority 
shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a 
number  of  foundation  managers  not  exceeding  four,  appointed  as  provided  by  this 
act,  together  with  a  number  of  manageis  not  exceeding  two  appointed— 

(a)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  county,  one  by  that 
council  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authority;  and 

(b)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  borough  or  urban 
district,  both  by  that  authority. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section- 
Co)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in  manner  provided  by 

this  act;  and 

(6)  Where  the  local  education  authority  consider  that  the  circumstances  of  any 
school  require  a  larger  body  of  managers  than  that  provided  uuder  this  section,  that 
authority  may  increase  the  total  number  of  managers,  so,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  each  class  of  managers  is  proportionately  increased. 

7.  (1)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public     Maintenance 
elementary  Kchools  within  their  area  which  are  necessary,  and  have  the  control  of  all  oi  schools, 
expenditure  required  for  that  purpose,  other  than  expenditure  for  which,  under 

this  act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  managers;  but,  In  the  case  of  a  school  not 
provided  by  them,  only  so  long  as  the  following  conditions  and  provisions  are  com- 
plied with: 

(u)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction  to  be  given  in  tlie  school,  including  any 
directions  with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ers to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the  di«!mi8flal  of  any  teacher  on 
educational  grounds,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out  any  such  direction  the 
local  education  authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  have  the  power 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers;  but 
no  direction  given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  reasonable 
facilities  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours; 

(6)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  the  school; 

(c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  required  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  but  that  consent  shall  not  be  withheld  except  on  educational 
grounds;  and  the  consent  of  the  authority  shall  also  be  re<iuired  to  the  dwmissal  of 
a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on  grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  school; 

(d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  schoolliouse  free  of  any  charge, 
except  for  the  t'jaeher's  dwelling  house  (if  any),  to  the  local  education  authority 
for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school,  and  shall,  out  of  funds  p»rovided  by  them, 
keep  the  sc'hiH)lhouse  in  good  repair,  and  make  such  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the  local  e<lucation  authority: 
Provided,  That  such  damage  as  the  lo<tal  authority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear 
and  tear  in  the  u.ve  of  any  room  in  the  schoolhouse  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  ele. 
mentary  s(!h(K)l  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  eilueation  authority. 

{()  The  managers  of  the  scIumdI  slioll,  if  the  UK*al  education  authority  have  no 
suitable  accomiiiodati(m  in  schools  provided  by  them,  allow  that  authority  to  use 
any  room  in  the  schoolhouse  out  of  school  hours  free  of  charge  for  any  educational 
purpose,  but  this  obligation  shall  not  extend  to  more  than  three  days  in  the  week. 

(2)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the  IocaI  education 
authority,  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school  furniture  out  of  school  hours, 
and  the  local  education  authority  in  respcH.'t  of  the  use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the 
schoolhouse  out  of  school  hours,  shall  be  liable  to  make  good  any  damage  caused  to 
the  furniture  or  the  room,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than 
damage  arising  from  fair  wear  and  tear),  and  the  managers  shall  take  care  that, 
after  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  schoolhouse  by  them,  the  room  is  left  in  ^  proper 
condition  for  school  purposes. 
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(3)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  section  between  the  local  education  authority 
and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  authority,  that  question  shall  bo 
determined  by  the  board  of  education. 

(4)  One  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order 
to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant  shall  be  that  it  is  maintained  under  and  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(5)  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  but  not  pro\idcd  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thought 
fit,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination,  and,  in  any  case  in  which 
there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  arc  places  to  be 
filled,  the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they 
shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examination  or 
otherwise. 

(6)  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  as  regards  it.s  character,  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  tnistdeed  relating  thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  managers:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  any 
provision  in  a  trust  deed  for  reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior  ecclesia5tlcal  or 
other  denominational  authority,  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to  the  bishop  or 
authority  the  power  of  deciding  whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
is  or  Is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall  have  all  powers  of  management  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  act,  and  shall  (subject  to  the  powers  of  the  local  education  authority  under 
this  section)  have  the  exclusive  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers. 

Provision  of  g^  ^j  Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons  propose  to  pro- 
vide a  new  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give  public  notice  of  their  intention 
to  do  so,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  school,  or  the  local  education  authority 
(where  they  are  not  themselves  the  persons  proposing  to  provide  the  school),  or 
any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  the  school,  may, 
within  three  months  after  the  notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  board  of  education  on 
the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  better  suited 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school  proposed  to  be  provided;  and  any 
school  built  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the  board  of  education  on  such 
appeal  shall  be  treated  as  unnecessary. 

(2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  education,  any  enlargement  of  a  public 
elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  that 
enlargement  shall  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a  local  education 
authority  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  be  treated  as  the  provision  of  a  new 
school. 

Necessity  of     9.  The  board  of  education  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay,  determine,  in  case 
**  of  dispute,  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and,  in  so  determining,  and  also  in 

deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to 
the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the  rates;  but  a  school  for  the  time  being 
recognized  as  a  public  elementary-  school  shall  not  l>e  considered  unnecessary  in 
which  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  board  of 
education,  is  not  less  than  thirty. 
Aid  grant.  10.  (1)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  voluntary-  schools  act,  1897,  and  under  ac- 

tion ninety-seven  of  the  elementary  eduaition  art.  1870,  as  amended  by  the  elemen- 
tary education  act,  1897,  there  shall  be  annually  paid  to  every  Iwal  education 
authority,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliamentr— 

(a)  A  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar;  and 

(6)  An  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every  complete  twopence 
per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the 
area  of  the  authority  falls  short  of  ten  shillings  a  scholar:  Provided,  That,  in  esti- 
mating the  produce  of  a  penny  rate  in  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority  not 
being  a  county  borough,  the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis, 
which,  in  cases  where  part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in  the  area  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  education  think 
just. 

But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  parliamentary  grants  payable  to  a  local 
education  authority  would  make  the  amount  payable  out  of  other  sources  by  that 
authority  on  account  of  their  expenses  under  this  part  of  this  act  less  than  the 
amount  which  would  be  producc<i  by  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound,  the  parli*- 
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mentary  grants  shall  be  decreased,  and  the  amount  payable  out  of  other  sources 
shall  be  increased  by  a  sum  equal  in  each  case  to  half  the  difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  number  of  scholars  shall  be  taken  to  be 
the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, in  public  elementary  schools  maintained  by  the  authority. 

11.  (1)  The  foundation  managers  of  a  school  shall  be  managers  appointed  under  Found 
the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school,  but  it  if  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  managers 
the  board  of  education  that  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appointment 

of  managers  are  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  insuf- 
ficient or  inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that  there  is  no  such  trust  deed  available, 
the  board  of  education  shall  make  an  order  finder  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  case. 

(2)  Any  such  order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  existing  owners, 
trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a  period  of  three  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  and  after  that  period  on  the  application  of  the  local  education 
authority  or  any  other  person  interested  in  tlie  management  of  the  school,  and  any 
such  order,  where  it  modifies  the  trust  deed,  shall  have  effect  as  part  of  the  trust 
deed,  and  where  there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  contained  in  a 
trust  deed. 

(3)  Notice  of  any  such  application,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  draft  flnal^ordcr 
proposed  to  be  made  thereon,  shall  be  given  by  the  board  of  education  to  the  local 
education  authority  and  the  existing  owners,  trustees,  and  managers,  and  any  other 
persons  who  appear  to  the  board  of -education  to  be  interested,  and  the  final  order 
shall  not  be  made  until  six  weeks  after  notice  has  been  so  given. 

(4)  In  making  an  order  under  this  section  with  regard  to  any  school,  the  board  of 
education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  school  building,  and  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  education  given  in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in  the 
past. 

(5)  The  board  of  education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
require  it,  make  any  interim  order  on  any  application  under  this  section,  to  have 
temporary  effect  until  the  final  order  is  made. 

(6)  The  body  of  managers  appointed  under  this  act  for  a  public  elementary  school 
not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  the  managers  of  that  school 
both  for  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  education  acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  act, 
and,  so  far  as  resx>ects  the  management  of  the  school  as  a  public  elementary  school, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  Where  the  receipt  by  a  school,  or  the  trustees  or  managers  of  a  school,  of  any 
endowment  or  other  benefit  is,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  dependent  on 
any  qualification  of  the  managers,  the  qualification  of  the  foundation  managers 
only  shall,  in  case  of  question,  be  regarded. 

(8)  The  board  of  education  may,  on  the  application  of  the  managers  of  the  school, 
the  local  education  authority,  or  any  person  appearing  to  them  to  be  interested  in  the 
school,  revoke,  vary,  or  amend  any  order  made  under  this  section  by  an  order  made 
In  a  similar  manner;  but  before  making  any  such  order  the  draft  thereof  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  if  within  thirty  days, 
being  days  on  which  Parliament  has  sat,  after  the  draft  has  been  so  laid  before  Par- 
liament, cither  house  resolves  that  the  draft,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  not  be  pro- 
cei  ded  with,  no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken  thereon  without  prejudice  to 
the  making  of  any  new  draft  order. 

12.  (1)  The  IcK-al  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body  of  managers  any     Qroupi 
public  elementary  schools  providi»d  by  them,  and  may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  schools 
managers  of 
so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of  such  number  and  be 
appointed  in  such  manner  and  propjortion  as,  in  the  case  of  schools  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  may  be  determined  by  that  authority,  and  in  the  case  of 
schools  not  K>  provided,  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers  of  the 
schools  eoncenieil  and  the  local  education  authority,  or  in  default  of  agreement 
may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 

(3)  Where  tl  e  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  county,  they  shall 
make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of  minor  local  authorities  on  the  bodies 
of  maiuigers  of  schools  grouped  under  their  direction. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  unless  previously  determined  by  consent  of  the  parties  concerned, 
remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

13.  (1)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  any  endowment  or  the  discretion  of  any  Endow 
trustees  in  respect  thereof:  Provided,  That,  where  under  the  trusts  or  other  proNV 
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KionR  afTectinif  any  endowment  tlie  income  thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  In 
IMirt  for  Uurao  purposeH  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  piOTlsion  is  to  be 
mode  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or  the  pert  thereof, 
as  the  case  may  he,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority,  and,  in  case  iMXt  only  of  raoh 
income  must  be  so  applied  and  there  is  no  provision  under  tlie  Mid  tmsts  or  pn>- 
vLsions  for  determining  the  amount  which  represents  that  part,  that  amount  shall 
be  determined,  in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  concerned,  by  the  boaid  of 
educatiun;  but  if  a  i>ublic  inquiry  is  demanded  by  the  local  education  authority, 
tbc  decision  of  the  bourd  of  education  sliall  not  be  given  until  after  such  an  inquiry, 
of  ubich  ton  days'  previous  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  local  education  authority 
and  to  the  minor  hx'al  authority  amVto  the  trustees,  shall  have  been  first  held  by 
the  Ixianl  of  education  ut  the  <?ost  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment,  and  paid  to  a  county  council  for 
tho-^  piiriH»so.s  of  a  publii.*  ileiuoutary  i54;hix>l  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  by 
the  council,  shall  bo  cri-dited  by  the  council  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  pur- 
pos<.'8  of  this  part  of  this  act  in  the  parish  or  iiarishes  which  in  the  opinion  ot  the 
council  arc  t«ervc<l  by  the  N:hw>l  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or,  if 
the  council  so  direct,  hIuiII  t>o  jMiid  to  the  overseers  of  tlie  parish  or  parishes  in  the 
proportions  directed  ])y  the  council,  uiui  applied  by  the  overseers  in  aid  of  the 
poor  rate  levied  in  the  imrLsh. 
App<.)rtfonmcnt     !'•  Where  U'fore  the  pantJin^  of  this  act  fci*s  have  been  cliarged  in  anypubUo 

of  school  fees.        elementary  school  not  i>rovided  by  the  1<k'u1  cducatiim  authority,  that  authority 

sliall.  while  they  continue  U)  allow  fei>s  to  bo  charged  in  r(«pect  of  that  school,  pay 

.«uch  proi)ortion  of  thone  foes  as  may  be  agreefl  upKm,  or,  in  default  of  agreement, 

determined  by  tlie  board  of  eilucatioii,  to  the  managers. 

Schools    nt-     10.  The  local  etluc^ition  authority  may  maintain  as  a  public  elementary  school 

tions^*^  ^'^^'^^^^"' under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but  shall  not  be  recjuired  so  to  maintain,  any 
marine  j»c1uh)1,  or  any  school  wliich  Ls  i»nrt  of,  or  is  hold  in  the  premises  of,  any 
institution  in  which  children  are  boarded,  but  their  refusal  to  maintain  such  a 
8chool  sliall  not  render  the  school  incapable  of  roc^eiving  a  parliamentary  gxmnt,  nor 
shitll  the  school,  if  not  so  maint^iiiUHl,  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to 
Uic  ai>iM>iutment  of  managers,  or  as  to  control  by  the  local  educaticA  authority. 
Power    to    en-     If*.  If  the  lo<'al  eiiucation  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties  under  the 

force  (luties   un-  elcmenUi  ry  education  act*<.  1870  to  IVIO,  or  this  act,  or  fail  to  provide  such  additional 

education  acts.  publii--scluK>l  accommoduti<m  within  the  meaning  of  the  elementary  eduoatlon  act, 
ISTO,  as  is,  ill  the  opinion  of  the  l>oard  of  education,  necessary  in  any  part  of  their 
area,  the  board  of  etlucatitm  may,  alter  holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such  order 
as  they  think  necesjrary  or  pn>por  for  the  purpose  of  compeUing  the  authority  to 
fulfil  their  duty,  and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 

Part  W.—GcnirnJ. 

Rducationcom-     17.  (1)  Any  ci>uncil  hnvinp  powers  tinder  thi.i  act  shall  establish  an  education 
mittces.  eonimittce  or  KincntioTi  c<»mmitt.ccs.  constituti'd  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made 

by  the  council  and  approved  by  the  Ixmnl  of  eilncation:  /Vewndfff, 'That  if  a  council 
havinir  powers  under  Part  1 1  (»nly  of  this  net  determine  that  an  education  committee 
is  unni'cessary  in  their  cb.hc,  it  shall  nrit  be  obligatory  on  them  to  establish  snch  a 
committee. 

(2)  All  mntt«  rs  n.'lating  to  the  cxen-ise  by  the  council  of  their  powers  under  this 
act,  except  the  i>owcr  (»f  ruisluK  a  rate  or  borroviing  money,  shall  stand  referred  to 
the  education  committee,  and  the  council,  before  exercising  any  such  powers,  shall, 
unless  in  their  opinitm  the  matter  is  urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the 
education  c«>mmittce  with  respe<"t  to  the  niotterln  question.  The  council  may  also 
delegate  to  the  (slucjitioii  conimItt<»e,  with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions, 
as  they  tliink  lit,  any  of  their  powers  under  this  act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a 
rate  or  l.>orrowing  money. 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  nhnll  proN-ide — 

(n)  fur  the  Bpp(»intment  by  the  eoimcil  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  committee, 

and  the  persons  !»oaj»[K)int<.'d  shall  be  perwms  who  are  members  of  the  council, 

unless,  in  the  case  of  a  county,  the  council  shall  otherwise  determine; 

{f»)  for  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on  the  nomination  or  recommendation, 

where  it  a  >pe«rp  dcsimblc.  of  other  bo<lies  (including  associations  of  volnntsrr 

schools),  of  ,>ersons  of  exin^rience  in  education,  and  of  peisons  acquainted  with  the 

needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  .schools  In  the  area  for  which  the  council  acts; 

(<•)  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the  members  of  thecom- 
mitti'c; 

(rf )  for  the  appointment .  if  desirable,  of  members  of  school  boards  existing  at  tne 
time  of  the  pa.sHlng  of  this  act  as  members  of  the  first  commit\ee. 
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(4)  Where  under  any  local  act  the  expenses  Incnrred  in  any  borough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  elementary  education  actfi,  1870  to  1900,  are  payable  out  of  some  fund 
or  rate  other  than  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  the  expense^  of  the  council  of  that 
borough  under  this  act  shall  be  payable  out  of  that  fund  or  rate  instead  of  out  of 
the  borough  fund  or  rate. 

(6)  Whete  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  act  are  entrusted  by  the 
local  education  authority  to  any  education  committee  established  under  this  act,  or 
to  the  managera  of  any  public  elementary  school,  the  accounts  of  those  receipts  and 
payments  shall  bo  accounts  of  the  local  education  authority,  but  the  auditor  of  thoM 
account^)  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  managers  as  he  would  hare  if 
the  managers  were  officers  of  the  local  education  authority. 
Borrowing.  19.  (1 )  A  council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  elementary  education  actsi, 

1870  to  1900,  or  this  act,  in  the  case  of  a  county  council  as  for  the  purposes  of  the 
local  government  act,  18S8,  and  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  a  county  borough,  bor- 
ough, or  urban  district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  health  acts,  but  the  money 
borrowed  by  a  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district  council  shall  be  borrowed 
on  the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  council  under 
this  act  are  payable. 

(2)  Money  borrowed  under  this  act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  total  debt 
of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  section  sixty-nine  of  the  local  government  act,  1888, 
or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a  county  borough,  borough,  or  urban  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  limitation  on  borrowing  under  subsections  two  and  three  of  section  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  public  health  act,  1875. 

20.  An.authority  having  powers  under  this  act— 

Arfangemen  ts     (a)  May  make  arrangements  with  the  council  of  any  county,  borough,  district,  or 

l^twecn    coun-  parish,  whether  a  local  education  authority  or  not,  for  the  exercise  by  the  council, 

on  such  tenns  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on,  of  any  powers  of 

the  authority  in  respect  of  the  management  of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area 

of  the  council;  and 

<6)  If  the  authority  is  the  council  of  a  noncounty  l)orough  or  urban  district  may, 
at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  by  agreement  with  the  council  of  the 
county  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  c<1ucation,  relinquish  in  favor  of  the 
council  of  the  county  any  of  their  powers  and  duties  under  this  act,  and  in  that 
case  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease,  and  the  area 
of  the  authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished  include  powers  as  to  ele- 
mentary education,  shall,  as  respects  those  powers,  be  part  of  the  area  of  the  county 
council. 
Provisional  or-  21.  (1)  Sections  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
dersand schemes.  ^^£  ^^^^,  public  health  act,  1875  (which  relate  to  provisional  orders),  shall  apply  to 
any  provisional  order  made  under  this  act  as  if  it  were  made  under  that  act.  but 
references  to  a  local  authority  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the  authority  to 
whom  the  order  relates,  and  references  to  the  local  government  board  shall  be 
construed  as  references  to  the  boartl  of  education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order  under  this  act  may  contain  such  incidental 
or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary  or  expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  act,  when  approved,  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in 
this  act,  and  any  such  scheme,  or  any  provisional  order  made  for  the  purposes  of 
such  a  scheme,  muy  be  revoked  or  altered  by  a  scheme  made  in  like  mauner  and 
having  the  same  effect  as  an  original  scheme. 

Provision  as  to     22.  (1)  In  this  act  and  In  the  elementary  education  acts  the  exprewion  ♦•elomen- 

elementary    and  tary  school "  shall  not  include  any  school  carried  on  as  an  evening  school  under 

powere  rc^^eT-  ^*»®  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

tlvely.  (2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  elementary  education  acts,  1870 

to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  acts  expressly  provide  to  the  contrary,  be  limited 
to  the  provision  in  a  public  elementary  school  of  instruction  given  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  board  of  education  to  scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
will  not  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age:  Provided,  That  the  local  education 
authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  boartl  of  education,  extend  those  limits  in 
the  cose  of  any  such  8cho<»l  if  no  suitable  higher  education  is  available  within  s 
reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 

(3)  The  power  to  supi>ly  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary 
includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid  the  RV\pp\y  ot  any  education 
except  where  that  education  is  given  at  a  public  elementary  school. 
Miscellaneous     23.  (1 )  The  powers  of  a  council  under  this  act  shall  incl\i^^\Xvc  v^vlslon  ot  veW- 

provisions.  cles  or  the  payment  of  rea.sonnble  travelling  exi>ense«   ^^^  vcacYie™  ot  cmwten 

attending  school  or  college  whenever  the  council  Khali    ^^^^^Act  svv^  ptovtoon 
payment  required  by  the  circumstances  of  their  area  or    ^^^i  ^1  ^^V\Xx«wo . 
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(2)  Thia  net  shall,  except  as  expressly  provided,  eome  into  operation  on  the 
appointed  day.  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March, 
nineteen  hundre<l  and  three,  or  sneh  other  day,  not  \*Q\ng  more  than  eighteen 
months  later,  aa  the  board,  of  educiition  may  api>oint.  and  different  days  may  be 
appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  prtjvisions  of  this  aet,  and  for 
different  cijuucils. 

(3)  The  period  during  whiv^h  lo^al  authoritie.'s  may.  under  the  ethieation  aet, 
19U1,  as  renewed  by  the  education  att,  1901  (renewal)  aet,  1902.  empower  Hchool 
boards  to  earry  on  the  work  of  the  sehools  and  r'laj'ses  to  which  those  acts  relate 
shall  be  extended  u>  the  appointed  day,  and  in  tlie  ea><e  of  I^ndon  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  March  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

(4)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  education  act,  19i>2.  and  the  elementary  cdnealion 
acts  IJJITO  to  IQOd,  and  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  e<lucation  acts,  isTO  to  VJCQ. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  ADMINLSTUATIOX  I'NDKK  THE  NEW  EDUCATION  LAW. 

The  complicated  administrative  pysteni  for  which  the  education  law  of  1902 
j^rovidcs  was  summed  up  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Hryce  during  the  procetnlings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Hih  analysis,  which  is  cited  below  from  a  reix)rt  of  tlie  session, 
referro<l  to  the  bill  as  it  stood  ))efoni  the  amendment  which  gave  two  civil  managers 
to  every  cliurch  strho')!,  a  conce.-^sion  to  which  Mr.  Brycr's  8iK*cch  niutcriully 
contribute<l. 

The  Government  paid  that  their  aim  was  to  simplify  the  system  uf  education,  to 
define  functions,  and  \o  remove  oceiLsion  of  friction.     A\  hat  is  their  scheme  of  author- 
ity?   We  have  four  authorities.     At  the  top  there  is  the  boanl  of  education  at  White- 
hall, which  lo.'^es  some  of  its  control,  but  how  much  the  Government  will  not  or  can 
not  tell  us.     It  is  ^)erfectl^  clear  that  Whitehall  will  have  far  less  opportunity  for 
using  its  influence  lor  the  im])rovement  of  schools,  and  it  will  no  Ioniser  be  able,  as 
in  times  past,  to  work  up  inferior  school**,  for  it  will  no  longer  Ix;  in  the  same  direct 
contiut  with  local   managements.     Bel(.»w  Whitehall  wo  cf>mo  to  the  county  and 
])or()Ugh  councils.     The  councils  have  no  i)owers  exirept  to  raise  and  l)orrow  money. 
They  will  not  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  st!hcK)ls.     Tliey  will  not 
know  why  the  money  is  to  )>e  spent  nt^r  will  they  know  whether  the  money  is  doing 
good,  for  they  will  have  no  contact  with  the  schools.     Then  we  have  the  e<Uicatiou 
committees.     The  education  committ<»es,  we  are  told,  are  to  Ixj  supreme  in  everything 
except  finance.     They  will  have  information,  but  without  the  powers  to  carry  out 
any  scheme  that  they  believe  retpiirecL     They  may  propose  expenditure,  but  it  will 
not  rest  with  them  to  vote  the  money.     If  the  county  council  d(^s  not  see  the  neces- 
sity for  the  exi)en<liture  which  they  i)roi>oFe  or  if  the  county  council  has  other  objwts 
in  view,  such  as  local  improvenjent,  it  may  refuse  the  schemes  which  the  edui'ati<m 
committees  lay  l»efore  it.     When  the  county"  council  refuses,  the  education  commit- 
tees will  be  j)ariilyzi*<l.     A  scheme  for  separating  t  he  county  a  nincil  and  the  education 
committees  is  a  scheme  f«»r  divorcing  linancial  responsibility  from  administrative 
responsibility.     The  committee  will  have  knowledge  without  power  and  the  council 
will  have  power  without  knowledge.     At  the  bottom  of  the  serii^s  we  come  to  the 
local  managers.     The  local  managt.Ts  are  one  of  the  most  intricate  i)arts  of  this  meas- 
ure, for  the  local  managere  consist  of  two  different  sets  of  persons.     Alx>ut  voluntar>' 
managers  there  is  little  doubt;  they  will  1)0  perfectly  independent  uf  the  education 
committees.     They  are  not  appointed  by  the  education  committees,  and  they  can  not 
bf»  remove<l  by  them.     They  are,  we  are  told,  to  carr>'  out  the  directions  of  the 
edu«ati<mcomnnttees  as  regards  secondary  education,  but  how  can  they  l)e  compelled 
to  carry  out  these  directions?    At  present  if  a  }.>oard  of  management  does  not  obey 
the  instructions  from  Whitehall  its  grant  is  stopped,  and  it  suffers;  but  if  it  disol)e}*8 
the  direction  given  by  the  education  committee  tinder  this  scheme,  the  education 
c<»mmittee  will  suffer,     li  the  local  managers  persist  in  disobedience,  the  only  course 
which  the  e<lucation  committees  and  the  county  council  can  follow  will  l»e  topn)vide 
a  school  for  themselves  and  charge  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  the  school 
np«^n  the  rates.     Is  it  not  in'rfectly  clear  that  the  local  managers  occupy  a  position  of 
very  great  strength  and  importance?    See  how  little  jHiwer  education  committees 
have.     Local  mana<:ers  may  dismiss  good  masters  or  introduce  religious  instruction 
into  the  school  which  maybe  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  all  the  Church  of  England 
parents  of  the  parishes,  and  the  education  committee  will  not  be  able  to  interfere. 
As  long  as  there  is  an  average  attendance  at  a  school  of  30,  the  coTinty  council  most 
continue  to  support  that  school,  even  if  they  believe  it  to  1)0  needless.**' 

a  Daily  News  (London),  May  6, 1902. 
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and  offer  equitable,  or  at  least  acceptable,  terms  to  those  who  were  partially  independ- 
ent. But  the  financial  reason  was  not  the  only  one  beliind  the  cabinet's  proposal. 
No  system  of  national  education  in  England  can  succeed  if  based  on  ostracism.  Sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  secular  edm^tion  could  possibly  l>e  established  in  England, 
it  would  mean  that  such  a  so-calle<l  national  system  would  be  largely  a  sham.  An 
immense  number  of  parents  would  still  persist  in  sending  their  children  to  denomi- 
national schools,  with  the  result  that  a  large  quota  of  the  rising  generation  would 
remain  outside  the  ]>ale  of  national  superintendence  and  supervision.  Such  ** nation- 
alism," one  may  feel  certain,  is  repugnant  to  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen.  Now 
it  is  e^^imateil  that  the  denominational  schools,  capitalized  at  8|  per  cent,  represent 
an  income  of  over  £700,000  a  year.  The  principal  terms  on  which  the  denomina- 
tional bodies  agree<l  to  enter  the  trust  were  the  nomination  of  their  own  teachers 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  school  managers  in  return  for  the  loan  of  their  buildings  to 
the  State.  The  immense  gain  of  bringing  practically  all  our  schools  under  one  head 
is  so  great  that  the  bargain  would  seem  a  satisfactory  one  from  the  national  point  of 
view. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  EDUCATION  ACT. 
By  D.  C.  Lath  BURY. 

[From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  January,  1903.] 

The  education  bill  of  1902  has  contained  many  surprises,  but  the  greatest  of  them 
has  been  reserved  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  few  exceptions 
they  saw  nothing  in  the  bill  but  an  end  to  a  financial  burden.  Their  schools  were 
to  be  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  and  if  the  obligation  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair 
cause<l  some  of  them  a  pa.ssing  anxiety  it  was  slight  in  comparison  with  the  relief 
afford3d  in  other  direction^.  That  the  bill  would  make  a  radical  change  in  tlieir 
own  relation  to  their  schools  never  occurred  to  them.  Nor,  indeed,  did  it  occur  to 
their  opponents.  A  measure  which  embodies  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  revolution 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  seen  since  the  Reformation  is  still  reganied  by  Non- 
confonnists  as  a  formal  confirmation  of  the  clergy  in  all  their  traditional  privileges. 
A  measure  which  makes  the  vicar  of  each  parish  in  which  there  is  a  church  school 
the  removable  deputv  of  a  lay  committee  is  still  commonly  describe*!  as  a  fresh  rivet- 
ing of  sacerdotal  chains.  The  clergy  may  l)e  pardoned  for  not  being  wise  before  the 
fact  when  as  yet  their  adversaries  have  not  become  wise  after  it. 

The  explanation  of  this  inability  to  realize  what  the  bill  would  do  must  l)e  sought 
in  a  remote  past.     Before  the  act  of  1870  the  elementary  education  of  the  country 
was  practically  in  the  han<ls  of  the  clergy.     They  had  taken  it  up  when  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  it.     For  a  generation,  indeed,  the  State  had  contributed  largely  to 
the  support  and  to  a  less  extent  to  the  building  of  voluntary  schools.     But  the  initia- 
tive in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  had  lain  with  the  clergy.     As  the  Government 
grants  were  increased  to  meet  new  and  larger  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion the  burdens  thrown  on  the  clergy  grew  in  at  lea.'i^t  an  equal  degree.     Nominallv, 
indeed,  they  were  borne  by  the  body  of  subscril^ers  to  the  schools.     But  these  sub- 
scribers had  to  be  obtained  by  the  imyiortunity,  stimulated  by  the  example,  and  not 
infrequently  replaced  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  clergy.     It  was  only  natural,  there- 
fore, that  m  the  clerical  scheme  of  the  universe  the  parish  school  should  hold  a 
phice  only  second  to  that  of  the  parish  church.     Indeed,  as  the  parish  school  had 
often  to  be  kept  going  out  of  the  vicar's  own  pocket,  while  the  parish  church  kept 
itself,  there  was  some  excuse  for  his  thinking  it  the  more  important  of  the  two.     The 
act  of  1870  altered  all  this.     The  elementary  education  of  the  country  Ixn-ame  the 
concern  of  the  State.      The  clergy  were  no  longer  the  sole  providers  of  schools. 
They  had  indeed  provi<lcd  those  which  the  State  found  in  existence,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  provide  more.     But  their  default  no  longer  left  their  parishes  school- 
less;  it  only  insured  the  setting  up  of  a  State  school.     As  we  look  back  thirty  years  it 
seems  strange  that  the  significance  of  this  change  was  not  better  understood.     Jn 
giving  vohintiiry  schools  a  formidable  rival  in  the  shaix?  of  Iward  R'hools  the  act  took 
away  one  of  the  most  effective  inducements  to  the  continuance  of  voluntary  sul)6crip- 
tions.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  "intolerable  strain"  ol  which  so  much  has  Ikjoii 
heard,  and  of  Xho  desire  of  the  clergy  to  gain  access  to  the  inexhaustible  fund  out  of 
which  the  boanl  schools  were  able  to  make  good  their  deficiencies. 

For  a  long  time,  as  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  us  not  long  ago,  this 
desire  was  kept  in  check  l)y  the  fear  that  aid  from  the  rates  meant  control  bv  the 
ratepayers.     In  an  evil  h(jur  some  ingenious  person  bethought  him  ol  the  plai^  whu*n 
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sounded  as  to  the  terma  which  would  putisfv  the  church,  and  if  the  spiritnal  welfare 
of  tlio  vast  amiy  of  children  in  board  pchools  ha<l  been  very  much  in  their  thoughts, 
it  is  inronceivat)le  that  the  bill  when  it  cAine  should  have  contained  no  provision  for 
their  in*<truc1ion.  It  has  even  been  said — 1  do  not  know  with  what  amount  of 
truth— that  there  wan  a  time  when  the  (iovernment  were  not  indi.sposed  to  give  the 
ri^lit  of  entry  a  prominent  place  in  their  meitsure,  and  only  almndoned  the  idea  in 
deference  to  epij^copal  opposition.  Anyhow,  the  church,  so  far  as  her  mind  could 
l>e  pdhered  from  the  bi:jhi>pp,  the  convocation?,  and  the  diocesan  conferentrefl,  wsis 
willimr  to  let  tho^H>  of  her  children  who  were  in  board  schools  go  untaught,  providetl 
that  she  was  allowed  to  throw  the  maintenance  of  her  own  schools  on  the  ratt»s.  It 
was  certain  that  the  denominational  rij^ht  of  entry  to  all  schools  could  not  be  carried 
thron^'h  J*arliament  unU^«i  the  church  was  preimre<l  to  give  the  represi^ntative.s  ci 
the  ratepayers  a  majority  of  phices  on  the  boards  of  management,  and  rather  tljnn 
make  this* concession  she  lett  the  cliildren  in  )x)ard  schools  to  the  chances  of  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause. 

Two  reasons — two  presental>le  rea.<>ons,  tliat  is  to  say — may  l>e  assign^l  for  this 
clioiro.  A  theory  had  Ix'cn  f-et  up,  having  no  known  origin  ami  applied  to  no  other 
system  of  education,  that  religiourJ  and  secular  instruction  must'be  given  by  the  same 
teacher.  No  doubt  this  combination  of  functions  had  its  advantages.  It  set  the 
clergy  free  f(»r  other  work,  an<l  it  se<'ured  some  knowle<lge  of  the  art  of  teaching  in 
the  teacher.  Jt  is  to  l)e  feare<l  that  by  the  side  of  the  schoolmaster  the  vicar  of  the 
imrish  often  slK)we<l  to  disadvantage,  lie  liad  never  learned  how  to  give  a  less(m,  and 
ne,  and  the  children,  soon  discovered  that  to  do  so  is  s*d<lom  a  matter  of  intuition.  On 
the  r»thcrhand,  the  effective  teachin^jof  religion  <lemand8  something  more  than  mere 
technical  aptitude  and  the  jjower  of  Keei)ing  order  in  a  claKs.  It  requires  a  strong 
sense  of  the  imijortanct^  of  the  work  the  teacher  has  taken  ui>on  himself  and  of  the 
part  that  religion  plays  in  the  fonnation  of  character.  In  theory  the  schoolmaster 
m  a  church  school  ha<l  lx?en  chosen  for  his  religious  quite  as  nmch  as  for  his  stvular 
(jualiiications.  l^ut  the  secular  (]ualilicatif>ns  were  far  more  easily  tested  and  the 
absen<re  of  them  entailed  the  loss  of  the  Govenmient  grant.  In  many  cases,  there- 
fore, the  fact  that  a  teacher  had  bi'cn  a  student  at  a  church  training  college  was  held 
sulticicnt  as  a  religious  test,  and  it  is  difhcult  to  say  what  other  could  have  been  sug- 
gested for  general  adoptirni.  But  when  two  years'  re.«i»lence  at  a  church  training 
college  iKM'ame  a  regular  mode  of  entry  into  the  teaching  profession  it  necessarily 
ceased  to  have  any  religious  significance.  I  once  aske<l  the  princii)al  of  a  great  train- 
ing c<^)llege  what  the  religious  standard  among  the  students  wa^.  **  Very  much,"  he 
said,  "what  it  is  among  the  voung  men  from  whom  they  are  taken.*'  '^Vith  most  of 
them  the  ]m»feK<ional  side  of  their  work  was  more  al>sofbing  than  the  religious  side. 
They  got  ui>  a  certain  minimum  of  religious  knowlwlge,  but  there  their  interest  in 
the  subject  en(UM.l.  It  is  evident  that  teachers  of  this  quality  were  not  likely  to  do 
iuu<-h  toward  the  creation  of  that  sj^ecial  atmosphere  which  is  often  described  as  the 
glory  of  a  church  scliool.  That  the  existence  of  such  an  atmosphere  is  a  very  great 
advantage  from  th(^  point  of  view  of  religion,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  *  But  I 
contend,  tirst,  that  it  is  not  create<i  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  teachers  come  from  St. 
Mark's  or  Whitelamls,  and,  next,  that  where  it  exists  it  mu.»^t  necessarily  constitute  a 
very  serious  grievan<'e  to  nonconformists.  It  is  an  awkward  fact  that  m  some  8,000 
parishes  there  is  only  on**  school  and  that  a  church  school.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  nonconform i.'^t  j)arents  luive  not,  so  far  as  anjjears,  objected  to  this,  'the 
religious  character  ot  the  school  has  not  l)een  marked  enough  to  exercise  any  real 
influence  on  their  children.  If  any  api)reciable  numlwr  of  these  schools  were* what 
a  church  sehool  ouj:lit  to  be — if,  that  is,  the  ])urpose  of  all  concerned  in  them  were 
to  present  the  church  in  the  most  favorable  light  possible,  and  if  that  purj)ose  were 
carried  out  with  the  delil)erate  enthusiasm  which  In^fits  men  to  whom  religion  is  the 
great  end  of  life— what  might  not  be  the  effect  on  nonconformist  children?  Prose- 
lyti^m,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  v.ord,  there  wouhl  1k»  none.  Mtn  who  value  their 
own  creeds  are  not  the  men  t<)  treat  lightly  the  creeds  of  others.  But  it  is  a  common- 
place that  the  surest  of  all  methods  of  conversion  is  to  make  a  religion  attractive, 
to  create  in  those  who  an*  outside  a  desire  to  be  like  those  whom  it  animates.  If  everj' 
<hurch  school  in  Knghunl  were  what  a  very  few  are,  nonconformist  j>arents  would 
have  real  cause  for  alarm.  As  it  is,  tluty  have  next  to  none,  but  that  is  because  such 
<'hurch  schools  as  I  luive  described  are  only  to  be  found  here  and  there.  The  atmos- 
phere argument  either  proves  iu»thing  or  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.  Either  the 
atmospherti  is  not  to  be  found,  or  it  is  an  atmosphere  which  ought  not  to  exi^t 
excei)t  where  there  are  more  schools  than  one. 

We  are  now  in  a  i)osition  to  review  the  nature  of  the  choice  which  the  clergy  have 
made.  The  control  of  elementary  education  had  passed  from  them  in  1S70.  For  ft 
time  they  ho|>ed  that  l.>oard  schools  would  only  have  to  l)e  i)rovided  in  a  few  excep- 
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majority  on  the  committees  of  management,  and  maintenance  out  of  the  rates,  and  we 
are  content/*     They  have  got  both. 

But  the  fact  that  the  clause  which  has  aroused  so  much  opjwsition  among  the 
clorj^y  was  in  the  bill  all  along,  though  it  clears  the  Government  of  blame,  does  not 
make  it,  and  ought  not  to  make  it,  less  of  a  shock  to  the  clergy.  What  the  bill  does 
\s  to  laicize  the  church  schools.  The  opposition  wanted  to  do  niore  than  this.  Their 
contention  was  that  church  schools  ought  to  be  secularized.  Thihi  demand  the  (gov- 
ernment have  consistently  resisted.  The  church  schools  were  to  remain  church 
schools  in  name.  They  were  to  retain  their  denominational  character  so  far  as  this 
is  compatible  with  the  rejection  of  a  foumlation  principle  of  the  denomination  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  belong.  A  church  scIujoI  under  the  Kenyon-Slanev 
clause  is  like  a  Bai)ti8t  school  from  which  all  mention  of  a^lult  baptism  is  excludecf, 
or  a  Wesleyan  school  which  knows  nothing  of  the  conference.  80  long  as  the  edu- 
cation a(!t  of  1902  remains  in  force,  so  nmch  of  a  clergyman's  pastoral  work  as  has 
been  done  in  the  school  will  be  done  in  subjection  to  the  laity.  The  right  to  pro- 
nounce whether  a  particular  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  will, 
it  is  tnie,  belonj?  to  the  bishops,  but  to  the  laity  will  belong  the  more  practically 
•  important  function  of  de<*.iding  whether  the  doctrine  in  question  shall  be  taught  in  a 
Church  of  England  school. 

The  speeches  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds  and  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter in  the  House  of  Commons  show  that  the  powers  now  for  the  first  time  intrusted 
to  the  laity  are  intended  for  use,  not  for  show.     The  lay  managers  are  meant  to  serve 
a  purpose.     The  Government  are  evidently  alarmed  at  the  threatened  revival  of  the 
agitation  of  1898.     If  they  look  at  the  matter  from  the  strictly  ministerial  i>oint  of 
view  they  may  possibly  be  right.     An  antiritualist  movement  of  any  magnitude  in 
the  (rountry  generally  seems  to  me  a  most  unlikely  event.     I  could  almost  say  that  I 
wish  it  were  more  likely  than  it  is;  for  an  anti-ritualist  movement,  where  it  is  gen- 
uine and  not  a  mere  political  dodge,  is,  at  least,  evidence  that  those  who  take  part 
in  it  care  something  about  religion.     It  is  better  that  a  man  should  wish  to  suppress 
confession  because  he  thinks  that  it  puts  the  priest  in  the  place  of  Cfod  than  that  he 
should  extend  to  it  a  contemptuous  tolerance  because  he  does  not  really  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin.     The  reason  why  we  are  secure  against  an  anti-ritualist 
agitation  on  a  large  s<*Ale  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  electorate  has  ceased  to  take 
any  interest  in  religion.     The  vision  of  a  future  life,  the  thought  of  their  own  position 
in  regard  to  that  future  life,  no  longer  excites  either  hope  or  fear.     But  a  prime  min- 
ister has  to  take  into  account  the  state  of  opinion  in  his  party  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  can  easily  l)elieve  that  Mr.  Balfour  finds  this  part  of  the  nrospect  less 
satisfactory.     The  squire  is  seldom  a  8acerd<.)tali.Mt,  and  the  squire  is  still  a  power  in 
the  Unionist  ranks.     On  the  17th  of  last  month  Mr.  Balfour  said  plainly  that  if  the 
management  clause  of  the  act  had  not  been  understood  to  exclude  clerical  manage- 
ment the  house  would  not  have  looked  at  it.     **1  had  difficulty  enough,*'  he  went 
on,  "in  passing  it  as  it  was    *    *    *    difiiculty  among  those  who  are  my  most  con- 
stant and  loyal  friends  on  this  side  of  the  house."     These  words  reveal  a  state  of 
feeling  in  the  Unionist  party  of  which  few  of  the  clergy  had  any  suspicion.     More 
than  any  other  party  at  tliia  moment  it  is  an  anticlerical  party.     It  may  seem  absurd 
to  say  tnis  just  when  the  whole  Nonconformist  body  are  in  arms  agtiinst  the  alle^d 
greed  and  arrogance  of  the  Anglican  clergy.     But  there  is  a  very  real  difference 
iH'tween  the  two  tempers.     The  Nonconformi-sts  dislike  the  clergy  because  they  are 
established.     If  the  Church  of  Englan<l  were  a  voluntary  l>ody  they  would  no  more 
concern  themselves  with  her  clergy  than  they  do  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clerg}'. 
The  Unionists  whom  Mr.  Balfour  had  in  his  mind  do  not,  .indeed,  dislike  the  clergy, 
but  they  like  them —as  some  people  like  cats — in  their  place,  and  that  place  a  strictly 
sulKirdinate  one.     The  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  exactly  meets  this  feeling.     It  does 
not  forbid  the  manaj^ers  of  a  church  school  to  leave  the  clergyman  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  i)ositi()n  he  hjis  hitherto  held.     IVovided  that  he  1)ehave8  himself 
nicely,  he  will  be  allowed  and  even  pressed  to  remain.     It  is  only  when  his  preach- 
ing or  ritual  hajjpens  to  offend  them  that  they  will  make  use  of  their  new  powers. 
In  their  eyes  the  clergyman  is  a  useful  agent,  but  a  bad  principal,  and  an  agent  they 
mean  him  to  remain.     8<j  long  as  the  clergy  were  content  to  accept  the  status  thus 
assigned  to  them  tlicre  was  no  nee<l  to  register  it  in  an  act  of  Parliament.     Now  that 
so  many  of  them  take  a  different  view  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  they  need 
to  be  restrained  by  legislation.     But,  as  Mr.  Balfour  explained  when  the  Kenyon- 
kSlaney  aniendnient  was  lirst  submitted  to  tjie  House  of  Commons,  the  passing  of  a 
clergy  discipline  bill  would  be  a  long,  trouble^some,  and  doubtful  business.    The 
advantage  of  the  e<Uication  act  as  completed  by  this  clause  is  that  it  does  half  the 
work  of  a  clergy  di8cii>line  act  without  cither  trou))le  or  uncertainty.    It  gives  the 
school  managers  the  power  of  hitting  the  clergy  in  what,  for  various  reasons,  is  * 
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he  adiniiiistored  from  the  county  center  in  each  case,  will  set  up  for  themselves  edu- 
cation committees  for  elementary  education.  This  is  not  quite  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tional coordination  to  introduce  which  we  understood  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
education  ilebates  wan  the  (iovernnient's  fondent  aim. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Having  given  way  to  the  local  patriotism  of  the  middle-wze^I 
url)an  areas  and  promised  them  education  committer's  of  their  own  for  elementary 
educiition,  the  (tovernnient  found  it^?olf  confronted  with  the  smaller  urban  areas. 
*Mf  yi)u  give  an  educationally  misplaced  measure  of  autonomy  to  10,001,  what  do 
you  proi>oso  to  do  for  i),t>99?"  Thus  the  inevitabh?  politi<'al  presj^ure.  **  Very  go<xl," 
said  the  Government,  amiably  forgetting  all  its  old  zeal  for  coordination,  avoidance 
of  overlapi)ing,  prevention  of  the  duplication  of  administrative  machinery,  and  so  on 
ami  so  on,  "we  will  allow  every  municipal  borough  with  un<ler  10,000* j)eople  and 
every  urban  district  with  under'20,{)0()  tolevy  over  its  own  area  an  extra  penny  (over 
and  above  the  2  pence  the  county  will  levy)' for  higher  eilucation.  Jf  it  cares  to-do 
this  it  may  have  autonomy,  linancial  and  administrative,  for  pur]>oseH  of  higher 
education  so  far  as  the  penny  will  carry  it;  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  governetl  by 
the  county  in  respect  of  its  elementary  education.*'  This  charmingly  characteristic 
little  bit  of  complaisance  on  Mr.  Balfour's  part  confronts  us  with  the  ix)s.^ible  calling 
into  being  of  108  further  education  committees  for  municipal  boroughs  of  under 
10,(X)0  people,  and  of  745  more  for  urban  districts  of  under  20,000  i^eople. 

Thus,  in  the  "one-authority"  act,  we  get  the  following: 

IXK'AL   EDUCATION   AUTHORtTlES   WHICH    ML'ST   UK  CREATED. 

Autonomous  for  elementary  education  and  autonomous  for  higher  education 
up  to  2  pence  in  the  pound.     (This  limit  was  afterwards  removed): 

The  county  borougns 67 

Autonomous  for  elementary  education  and  autonomous  for  higher  education 
up  to  a  rate  of  2  pence  in  the  pound: 

The  administnitive  counties 62 

Autonomous  for  el(?mentary  education  and  autonomous  for  higher  education 
up  to  1  pence  in  the  pound.  (Also  liable  to  be  rate<l  for  higher  education, 
without  autonomv,  by  the  county  council  up  to  2  j>ence  in  the  j)ound): 

The  municipal  Iwroughs  with  over  10, (XK)  population 140 

Autonomous  for  elementary  education  and  autonomous  for  higher  education 
up   to   1   pence  in  the  pound,      (To   be   rated  also   by  county,  without 
autonomy,  up  to  2  pence): 
Urban  districts  with  population  of  over  20, (KK) 61 

LOCAL  ACTHORlTira   WHICH    MAY   BE  CREATED. 

Non-autonomous  for  elementary  education,  but  autonomous  for  higher  educa- 
tion uj)  to  a  Hmit  of  1  ixMice  in  the  pound.  (Katable  also  up  to  2  pt^nce 
more,  without  autonomy,  by  the  county  council) : 

The  nmnicipal  boroughs  of  under  10,000  iK>i)ulation 108 

Non-autonomous  for  elementary  education,  but  autonomous  for  higher  educa- 
tion up  to  1  \H.mcc  in  the  i>ound.  (Katable  also  up  to  2  jxiiice  more,  with- 
out autoncuny,  by  the  county  council) : 

L'rban  districts'  uj)  to  a  20,000  population 745 

For  myself  J  hope  the  latter  853  will  all  resolve  to  throw  in  their  lots  with  the 
county  for  higher  education.  It  is  little  they  can  do  with  their  penny  rates,  and  it 
would  be  the  maxiuin  of  stupidity  thus  to  cul  holes  in  the  general  scheme  of  higher 
education  for  any  county. 

THE    EDUCATION    COMMITTEES. 

Having  resolved  to  destroy  the  ad  hoc  local  education  authorities,  and  to  go  to  tlie 
munici])al  councils  for  its  new  education  authorities,  the  Government  at  once  found 
itself  factxl  with  the  fact  that  already  the  municipal  councils  have  enough  to  do. 
8o,  though  nominally  they  are  to  be  the  '^authority"  in  eachca.»»e,  directly  the  new 
responsii»ility  is  conferred  upon  them  they  must  delegate  it  to  ant)ther  body-tiie 
'*e<lucation  committee."     The  function  of  the  municipal  council  is  confined  to  "tiie 
power  of  raising  a  rate  or  l)orrowing  monev."     Educational  administration  is  deie- 
gntcd  in  each  case,  to  the  "educ^ition  committee  *'     In  every  urban  district,  of  what- 
ever size,  this  ''education  committee"  must  consist,  as  to  a  majority  of  its  members, 
of  membersof  the  municipal  <ouncil.    In  tbea<lministraitive  counties  it  may  so  consist. 
But  even  here  the  county  council  must  nominate  a  majority  of  the  persons  to  sen'e 
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these  including  such  towns  as  Bilston,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Clevedon,  Ilfrarombe, 
Nantwich,  Rhyl,  Rugby,  and  Stretford.  Finally,  about  half  the  rural  parishes  of 
•  the  country  (or,  as  nearly  aa  I  can  gather,  some  5,000)  will  also  be  rated  lor  the  first 
time.  Of  the  entire  rateable  value  of  England  and  Wales — £186,500,000 — quite  sixty 
millions  will  thus  be  brought  under  conjpulsory  contribution  toward  elementary 
education  for  the  lirst  time. 

In  the  administrative  counties  there  will  be  a  general  county  rate  laid  for  clcmcn- 
tiiry  education.  This  must  reach  3  j)ence  in  the  pound,  or  the  locality  will  be  fined 
a  portion  of  its  share  of  the  exchequer  grants.  The  dange^r  here  is  that  this  '*3 
|)enc.e  in  the  pound"  njay  be  taken  a^^  a  maximum.  Indeed,  the  attorney-general, 
Sir  Robert  Finlay,  says  he  is  sorry  that  it  hr s  not  ]>etn  possible  to  fix  it  as  a  statu- 
tory maximum  for  the  agricultural  areas  under  the  act.  This,  as  coming  from  a 
Scotsman,  strikes  me  as  rather  startling.  Of  coune,  where  there  has  be  en  no  rate 
raised  in  the  past  this  3  pence  in  the  pound  is  3  pence  to  the  good.  But  I  must  point 
out  tliat  at  the  present  time  in  the  areas  where  a  local  rate  for  elementary  education 
is  levied  the  average  an:ount  so  raised  is  in  the  English  boroughs  9.4  pence  in  the 
pound,  in  the  English  parishes  b5.5  pence  in  the  pound,  in  the  Welhh  boroughs  13.1 
pence  in  the  pound,  an<l  in  the  Welsh  parishes  13.6  pence.  I  must  al^:0  point  out 
that  last  year  92  per  cent  of  the  English  school  boards  and  94  per  cent  of  the  Welsh 
school  boards-  found  it  necessary  to  raise  a  rate  which  in  each  case  was  higher  than 
3  i)ence.  Further,  over  a  third  of  the  areas  rated  in  I'ngland  and  Wales  were  rated 
at  a  shilling  and  upward  in  the  pound. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  rate  aid  is  now  to  be  given,  roughly,  to  double  as 
many  children  as  heretofore.  It  is  now  to  be  raiseil  on  behalf  of  the  denominational 
ai  well  as  on  behalf  of  undenominational  school  children.  So  any  talk  of  even  keejv 
ii!g  the  rate — in  districts  where  it  has  hitherto  been  levied — at  anvthing  like  its 
present  level  can  only  mean  that  part  of  the  etiiciency  of  the  present  noard  school  is 
to  be  sacriliced  to  make  up  the  leeway  between  them  and  the  voluntary  s<.:hooIs. 
For  instance,  take  a  town  like  Gloucester.  The  present  8chool-})oard  rat<»  is  10  pence 
on  behalf  of  2,o00  chiMren  in  average  attendance  in  the  board  schools.  But  you 
have  now  to  rate-aid  4,000  voluntary -school  children  at  15  shillings  a  hea<l  on  the 
rates — which  is  a  moderate  estimate — and  this  would  raise  the  Gloucester  rate  from 
10  pence  to  1  shilling  2  pence.  Again,  take  the  case  of  Birkenhea<i.  The  rate  is, 
roughly,  5  pence  on  behalf  of  the  2,800  board-school  children.  Add  to  the  rates  a 
share  of  tl»e  maintenan(e  charge  for  12,580  other  children  now  in  the  voluntary 
scho(»ls  and  you  raise  the  rate  to  over  9  pence.  Take,  again,  the  extreme  case  of 
Blackburn.  There  you  have  1,000  school-board  children  and  a  rate  of  3^  pence. 
But  you  have  now  to  rate  aid  18,260  voluntary -school  cldldren.  On  the  15-shillings- 
a-head  estimate  the  people  of  Blackburn  would  need  to  raise  their  rate  from  3J  j)ence 
to  10  pence. 

As  1  shall  have  to  explain  presently,  this  necessity  has  been  in  some  degree  nnti- 
gated  by  the  provision  during  the  passiige  of  the  act  through  connnittee  of  about 
£1 ,360,0C0  further  grants  in  aid  of  elementary  education  from  the  im|>erial  exchequer. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  however,  there  is  the  fact  that  not  only  have  you 
to  rate-ai<l  double  as  many  elementary-school  children  as  l>efore,  but  you  have  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  higher  education,  which  is  now  to  include  all  puj>il- 
teacher  instruction,  all  training  of  teachers,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  evening-school 
work.  The  counties  in  respect  of  this  higher  education  are  to  rate  themselves  up  to 
2  pence  in  the  pound,  with  a  further  subsidy  from  the  rates  by  grace  of  the  local 
government  board.  The  county  boroughs  may  rate  themselves  !or  higher  education 
up  to  any  limit.  Now,  2  |K'nce  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  England 
and  Wak^  comes  to  £1,554,000,  which  is  not  much  more  than  the  additional  ex- 
chequer grants  provided  for  elementary  education.  Therefore,  let  no  Iwality  be  in 
a  fool's  i)aradise  over  this  matter.  Where  it  has  never  been  rate<l  l>efore for  elemen- 
tary e<luc^tion  it  nnist  face  with  equanimity  a  new  rate  which  it  will  have  to  levy, 
and  face  that  rate  without  any  jeremiads  about  3  pence  in  the  pound.  Where  a 
rate  has  been  previously  levied  the  locality  must  Ixj  prepared,  de,«'pitc  the  additional 
exchequer  grant,  and  having  regard  to  new  obligations  placed  upon  it  in  respect  of 
liigher  e<lucation,  to  see  its  present  rate  increased  by  anything  from  3  pence  up  to  6 
pence  in  the  pound — and  even  more  in  certain  cases.  Otherwise  the  board-school 
IVter  will  be  robbed  to  pay  the  voluntary- school  Paul. 

With  regard  to  the  new  grant  in  aid  of  elementary  eilucation,  a  wonl  or  two  a*'  to 
itH  dispensation  will  be  useful.  Tlie  Government  annexes  the  special-aid  grantn 
under  the  voluntary  schonl.s  and  necessitous  school  l)oardsact  of  1897,  in  all  a  sum  of 
£860,000  a  year;  and  to  this  it  adds  an  entirelv  new  State  grant  of  about  £1,360,000. 
These  two  together,  making  in  all  a  special-aid  grant  of  £2,220,000,  are  to  be  dis- 
pensed on  the  following  plan:  First  of  all,  there  is  to  be  a  fixed  grant  of  4  shillings 
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may  seem  to  them  desirable,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  e<iacation,  to 
supply  or  to  aid  the  supply  of  education,  other  than  elementary,  in  their  respective 
areas.  To  these  authorities  also  is  transferred  the  control  of  certain  public  funds 
(the  surplus  of  the  li(iuor  duties)  applicable  to  secondary,  or,  as  the  law  terms  it, 
'*  higher '^  education,  and  the  raising  of  ajlditional  funds  for  the  purpose  by  means  of 
a  local  tax.  In  fact,  the  local  authorities  are  practically  unrestricted  in  respect  to 
these  powers,  excepting  that  their  measures  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.    An  English  critic  points  out  that — 

The  bill  contents  itself  with  drawing  the  line  between  elementary  and  non-elemen- 
tary e<lucation,  to  which  it  applies  the  omnibus  title  of  *'higher.*'  '  This  inclu<le8  not 
only  secondary  and  technical  educiition,  but  training  colleges  and  evening  schools, 
except  those  in  which  the  entire  teaching  is  elementary.  No  terminus  ad  quern  is 
assigned  to  the  definition,  so  that  a  progressive  county  (^uncil  will  be  able,  if  it  please, 
to  subsidize  education  of  a  university  type.« 

The  word  higher  is  misleading  to  the  American  reader,  accustomed  to  its  use  iu 
respect  to  colleges  and  universities,  but  if  secondary  be  substituted  in  this  relation  it 
must  be  taken  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense,  covering  all  education  above  the  most 
elementary  and  l)elow  the  univenjity  province.  The  law  is  clear  as  to  the  puri)Of?e 
of  making  this  exten.sive  department  a  matter  of  national  concern  in  the  same  sense 
as  elementary  e<lucation.  The  section  of  the  new  law  referre<i  to  will  therefore  be 
l)e8t  understood  in  the  light  of  a  long  series  of  efforts  in  respect  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  consummation. 

HISTORICAL     SURVEY     OF     THE     MEASURES     RELATING     TO     SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

Tho  history  of  efforts  looking  toward  the  l>etter  organization  of  secondary  etluca- 
tion  extends  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
These  efforts  followed  for  a  time  two  distinct  lines,  but  have  been  gradually  merged 
into  one.  On  the  one  side  were  efforts  relating  to  long-establish e<l  schools,  and  on 
the  other  efforts  to  make  provision  for  new  demands  arising  from  tlie  industrial 
revolution  that  marked  the  last  century.  We  shall  com^ider  these  measures  in  the 
order  of  this  chussification,  a<iding  for  their  }>etter  understanding  such  statistics  as 
are  available,  and  typical  programmes  showing  the  scholastic  scope  of  the  varioua 
classes  of  sc'hfK)ls  included  in  the  survey. 

I.    COMMISSIONS   OF    INQUIRY    INTO    EDl'CATIOXAL   ENDOWMENTS. 

The  unorganized  state  of  secondary  schools  in  England  was  the  burden  of  a  report 
by  Matthew  Arnold,  issued  in  1S(>5,  which  attractt^l  world-wide  attention.*  The 
author  had  been  deputed  by  the  British  Schools  Inquiry  C-ommission  to  investigate 
and  report  ujk)!!  the  condition  of  secondary  schools  on  the  Contment,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  expose  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  country  in  this  respect  as  compareil 
with  rival  nations.  This  report  itself  was,  however,  the  sign  of  an  interest  which 
had  manifested  itself  in  high  places  as  early  as  1818.  In  that  year  Lord  Brougham 
submitted  to  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  educational  charities  in  England  and  Wales.  His  efforts  resulted  in  the  ai)poiut- 
ment  of  such  a  commissitm  to  deal  with  the  Ix)ndon  charities.  Year  after  year  until 
1837  the  ap|K)intnient  was  reneweti  and  the  scoim)  of  inquiry  somewhat  extended. 

By  these  limited  investigations  it  was  made  evident  that  educational  endowments, 
and  es])ecially  those  intended  originally  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  were 
too  often  wiusted  and  misapplied.     This  i>erversion  of  tho  funds  was  a  matter  oi 

aCIoudesIey  Brerclon  in  Schi>olmiistcr'H  Yearlxwk,  1903,  Part  III,  pp.  1,  2. 

6  Report  on  the  Rvstom  of  education  for  the  middle  and  upp(>r  clastses  in  Fmncc,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.    liritish  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  Vol.  VI. 
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existing  in  England.  The  word  public,  it  ehould  be  observed,  is  here  used  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  tliat  current  among  us.  .  The  endowed  schools  were  regarded  as 
public  because  by  the  terms  of  their  trust  deed  or  by  means  of  scholarship  funds 
they  were,  theoretically  at  least,  within  reach  of  capable  lads  in  almost  every  class 
of  society.  SiKJcial  stress  is  placed  upon  this  feature  of  the  endowed  schools  as  con- 
trasted with  proprietary  schools  which  were  restricted  generally  to  a  particular  class 
of  well-to-do  people,  and  private  schools  which  were  apt  to  be  exclusive  and  expen- 
sive or  else  of  little  account. 

The  report  of  the  British  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  made  it  evident  that  the 
country  was  alarmingly  deficient  in  secondary  schools  for  the  middle  and  laboring 
classes.  There  were  estimated  to  be  a  hundred  towns  with  a  population  of  5,000  or 
more  that  had  no  endowed  grammar  school.  London,  whose  population  was  nearly 
3,000,000,  had  only  26  endowed  schools  with  less  than  3,000  pupils.  More  than  half 
the  population  of  the  city  (1,726,989)  were  destitute  of  any  endowment  for  secon- 
dary education.  Not  only  was  the  supply  of  public  schools  far  below  the  demand, 
but  those  that  existed  were  often  badly  managed,  their  resources  wasted,  and  their 
influence  meager.     In  pai:ticular  the  commissioners  note  the  dexjrth  of  day  si-hools. 

For  the  upper  classes  of  the  community  [they  say]  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
public  boarding  schools  and  a  very  small  supply  of  public  day  schools;  for  the  upf»er 
section  of  the  middle  class  there  is  a  smaller  supply  of  public  boarding  schools  and  a 
very  insufficient  supply  of  public  day  schools;  for  the  lower  section  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  upper  section  of  the  artisans  there  is  almost  no  supply  of  public  board- 
ing schools,  and  a  very  poor  supply  of  public  day  schools  giving  an  education  higher 
than  the  national  (i.  e.,  elementary)  Bcnools.o 

As  to  studies,  the  commissioners  note  the  general  absence  of  instruction  in  any  but 
classical  subjects. 

The  universities  [they  observe],  by  requiring  Greek  and  Latin,  make  the  existence 
of  semiclassical  or  nonclassical  education  of  the  best  kind  almost  impossible.  What 
is  found  is  due  mainly  to  the  examination  for  admission  to  Woolwich  ♦  »  ♦ 
there  is  seldom  made  an  attempt  of  any  earnestness  and  importance  to  give  the  edu- 
cation of  the  schools  established  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Realschulen    ♦   *    * 

Public  schools  giving  a  fair  general  education,  but  laying  especial  stress  on  such 
mechanical  and  physical  sciences  as  shall  best  assist  the  w^holars  who  are  intended 
for  manufacturing  or  mechanical  pursuits,  hardly  exist.  The  Bristol  Trades  School 
is  the  most  noticeable  instance  wnich  has  been  brought  l^efore  us. 

The  report  of  the  Taunton  commission,  like  that  of  its  predecessor,  le<l  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  (endoweii  schools  act,  1869)  which  has  had  important  results  in  respect 
to  the  particular  schools  affected.  It  emlKxlied,  however,  only  a  single  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission,  namely,  that  calling  for  a  central  authority  to 
draft  new  schemes  for  the  administration  of  the  endowments.  This  duty  was 
intrusted  at  first  to  three  special  commissioners;  in  1874  it  was  transferred  to  the 
charity  commissioners  (constituted  under  law  of  1853),  and  finally,  in  1899,  to  the 
newly  constituted  Board  of  E<iucation. 

The  practical  results  of  the  administrative  reform  growing  out  of  the  labors  of  the 
Taunton  commission  were  shown  by  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1892.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  in  the  previous  year  the  amount  of 
income  of  e<iucational  endowments  available  for  secondary  education,  exclusive  of 
property  of  an  incalculable  value  in  the  form  of  sites  and  buildings  for  schools, 
reached  a  total  of  £697,132  ($3,485,660).  Of  1,262  distinct  endowments,  668  were 
then  worked  under  schemes  approved  by  the  commission. 

A  comparison  with  the  earlier  conditions  shows  that  new  foundations  and  discov- 
eries had  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  schools  and  enormously  increased  the  reve- 
nues since  1868.6    But  while  the  endowed  schools  were  thus  enlarging  their  capacity 

aReport  of  British  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  Vol.  I,  pp.  102, 103. 

&  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Qraham  Balfour,  p.  l^ 
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means  of  maintaining  their  efficiency  and  promoting  unity  of  aim  along  common 
lines.  The  Government  has  gradually  developed  a  service  of  this  kind,  but  other 
agencies  entered  much  earlier  and  with  much  more  vigor  upon  this  work.  The 
College  of  Preceptors,  an  association  of  schoolmasters  (belonging  for  the  most  part 
to  i)rivate  schools),  was  formed  in  1846  for  the  organization  and  improvement  of 
the  profession.  This  association,  which  received  a  charter  in  1849,  anticipated  all 
recommendations  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  secondary  schools  by  organ- 
izing at  once  a  system  of  examinations  for  individual  sc^hools.  In  December,  1853, 
the  '* college"  went  further  by  arranging  for  the  examinations  of  pupils  at  the  head- 
quarters in  London,  both  l)oys  and  girls  l>eing  admitted.  The  subjects  included 
Latin,  French,  English  history,  geography,  mathematics,  drawing,  physical  science, 
and  Greek,  a  very  lilx»ral  programme  for  that  early  date. 

In  1857  an  experiment  was  made  in  the  examination  of  students  by  a  few  univer- 
sity men,  with  such  success  that  the  University  of  Oxford  was  induced  to  place  the 
system  on  a  i>ermanent  footing,  and  appointetl  a  body  of  d(^legates  to  take  chai^  of 
the  service.  Soon  after,  Cambridge  took  similar  action,  an<l  in  1858  the  first  exami- 
nations were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  universities.  These  were  at  first 
conducted  for  boys  only,  but  in  1863  the  Cambridge  syndicate  admitted  girls,  a 
precedent  subsequently  followed  by  Oxford.  These  examinations,  known  as  the 
**  local  examinations, '*  have  had  enormous  growth — the  numl>cr  of  candidates  exam- 
ined at  the  different  centers  increasing  from  1,219  in  1860  to  22,030  in  1897.  Those 
who  pass  the  examinations  recei^^e  a  certificate  (junior  or  senior,  acconling  to  the 
standard  reache^l),  Avhich  is  of  substantial  value  to  the  holder. 

As  the  result  of  an  application  from  the  head  masters  of  publi(?  strhtwls,  ma<le 
originally  in  1870,  and  reneweil  in  1872,  the  two  universities  formeil  in  1873  a  joint 
board  for  the  examination  of  schools  and  individuals,  and  consented  to  recognize  the 
certiticates  of  the  board  as  exempting  undergraduates  from  their  matriculation 
examination.^.  Under  these  advantagtH>us  conditions,  the  examuiatious  of  the  lx>ard 
were  begim  in  schools  for  lx)yH  in  1874.  In  1878  the  service  was  extended  to  schools 
for  girls,  and  in  1883  a  lower  class  of  certificates  was  instituted,  the  8tan<lanl  of  the 
higher  being  still  maintained.  Commercial  certificates,  as  m  the  local  examinations, 
were  trie<l  and  abandoneil.  The  agents  of  the  board  are  simt  to  individual  schools 
for  the  examination  of  candidate^?.  For  certificate  purpos*^  all  papers  are  submitteii 
to  examiners  a-ssembknl  in  alternate  years  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  word 
**insi)ection"  entered  on  the  i>ai>er  denotes  tliat  the  examiner  inspects  and  reports 
on  s<'tj3  of  papers  fin?t  marked  by  masters  of  the  school. 

The  nmnl)er  of  candidates  for  the  examinations  of  the  joint  board  (Oxfonl  and 
Cambridge  schools  examination)  n>se  from  700  in  1880  to  3,073. 

These  examinations  have  not  only  ha<l  a  salutary  effect  upon  schools  and  pupils, 
but  they  must  be  counte<i  among  the  many  influences  that  have  led  to  the  legislative 
effort  for  placing  secondary  education  on  a  sound  national  basis. 

111. — MOVKMENTS    FOR   l»ROMOTIN(;    M'lENCK    AND    ART   INSTRUCTION. 

The  development  of  a  new  cla.*?s  <jf  studies  which  had  formerly  no  place  in  the 
curricula  of  Sinrondary  schools  has  Ikhju  fosterwi  by  a  series  of  efforts  quite  distinct 
from  those  which  relate<l  to  st^hools  long  establishe<l  and  working  on  traditional 
h'ncs. 

The  efforts  in  respect  to  the  new  studies  sprang  from  the  same  impulses  as  those 
pc^rtaining  to  elementary  education,  and  they  followed  the  same  general  course,  l)egin- 
ning  in  private  initiative  and  leading  up  to  (Tovemment  aid  and  surj^ervision.  Spe- 
cially  noteworthy  in  the  i)ioneer  stage  of  the  movement  are  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Birk- 
beck,  the  founder  of  "mwhanics*  institutes,"  which  multiplied  rapidly  both  in 
England  and  in  Scotlami  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  At  the  time 
Dr.  Birkljeck  was  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Anderson's  Institution  in 
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schools  in  art  and  science  with  the  award  of  grants  for  the  same,  friction  and  waste 
ensued.  The  unity  of  the  elementary  schools  was  impaired,  while  their  upward 
extension  complicatetl  the  pioblem  of  secondary  education.  The  confusion  was 
further  increased  by  measures  which  gave  educational  powers  t<>  the  county  and  city 
councils,  namely,  the  law  of  1889,  authorizing  the  lo<'al  councils  to  levy  a  tax  (not 
exceeding  a  i>enny  in  the  pound)  for  technical  education,  and  the  law  of. 1890  placing 
at  their  disposal  the  surplus  of  tlie  Tniuor  duties  with  the  privilege  of  applying  the 
funds  to  the  same  i)urpo8e.  These  complications  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
science  and  art  grants  from  the  elementary  schools  in  1897,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
centration of  all  the  educational  functions  of  the  central  govermuent  in  a  single  boanl. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  policy  the  administration  of  the  science  and  art  grant 
for  Scotland  was  transferred  in  1898  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  in 
1900  the  corresponding  grant  for  Ireland  was  transferred  to  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

The  Board  of  Education  (England)  comprises  at  present,  besides  the  a<lministra- 
tion  of  public  elementary  e<lucation,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by — 

(1)  The  charity  commissioners  in  regard  to  educational  endowments  in  England 
and  Wales  (these  powers  inclu<le  the  drafting  of  s<*hemes  for  the  regulation  of  edu- 
cational endowments  and  '*  administrative  inspection,  such  as  that  of  inquiring  into 
the  financial  i>08ition  of  the  school,  the  statutes  or  other  regulations  under  which  it 
is  governed,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governing  body.")  « 

(2)  The  science  and  art  department,  including  the  conditions  to  be  met  by  schools 
and  classes  desiring  to  share  in  the  science  and  art  grants,  the  formulation  of  pro- 
grammes, the  conduct  of  examinations,  and  the  distribution  of  the  grant,  which  now 
amounts  to  nearly  £2,500,000  annually. 

(3)  The  agricultural  department,  i.  e.,  the  administration  of  special  grants  intended 
to  foster  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  also  authorized  to  inspect  all  secondary  schools  that 
apply  for  the  service,  Avhich  virtually  opens  up  to  its  influence  the  entire  province 
of  secondary  edu<ration  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  powers  respecting  higher 
eilucation  conferre^l  upon  the  county  councils  by  the  law  of  1902.  The  similar 
powers  conferred  upon  county  authorities  in  Wales  by  a  law  of  1899  are  henceforth 
to  be  exercised  under  the  general  oversight  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  a  long  series  of  movements  i>ertaining  to  education  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  given  in  elementary  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
been  making  gradually  but  surely  for  increased  provision  of  secondary  schools, 
variation  m  type,  and  unified  control  or  sui)ervision.  The  policies  that  have  l)een 
adopte<l  from  time  to  time  are  due  to  conditions  i>eculiar  to  the  countrj',  but  the 
general  course  of  development  assimilates  the  movement  to  what  has  l^een  going 
on  in  other  countries. 


STATE   OF   SECONDARY    EDUCATION    IN    SCOTLAND    AND    IRELAND. 

Scothuid— The  educational  affairs  of  Scotland  are  administered  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  which  has  no  connection  with  the  English  board.  This 
division  of  the  kingdom  enjoys  iH>culiar  preeminence  in  respect  to  the  local  oi>?an- 
ization  of  secondary  education.  Elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  alike  man- 
aged by  local  electcnl  school  boards,  and  there  is  no  marke<i  line  of  distinction 
between  the  two  grades. 

In  1888  the  department  adopted  the  plan  of  a  leaving  certificate  for  students  who 
on  the  completion  of  a  course  of  secondary  study  should  pass  an  examination  for  the 
certificate. 

a  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1899-1900. 
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Tablk  B. — Showing  the  number  and  jfroportion  of  graduaUs  and  of  mmgradtuites  on  the 
Mnffs  of  the  various  schoohy  inclimve  of  the  head  master  or  head  mvstren. 
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Taulk  C. — Showing  th*'  number  of  sfhools  Ivaving  on  their  staff  nongradiMtea  ejrdusively 
attached  to  the  school,  incltmve  of  the  head  maMer  or  head  mistrals. 


Number  of  schools  in  which  the  re^rulur 
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(2)  In  the  ollicial  report  for  H)00-11K)1,  the  Board  of  Etlucation  present  the  follow- 
ing,' slatenientri  relative  to  the  schools  and  cla.sse8  participating  in  the  8<'ience  and  art 
grant**,  together  with  other  dei>artinent.s  of  set^ondary  work  .that  have  come  under 
inspection  by  the  Inward.  The  statistics  included  in  this  presentation  in  some  cases 
dujilicate,  as  rej^ards  students,  those  given  alwve,  as  many  of  the  schools  include<l  in 
the  foregoing  tal>ulati<^n  maintain  sciena?  and  art  classes. 

During  the  session  1900-liX)l,  the  total  nimil)er  of  students  receiving  science  and 
art  instruction  under  the  Board  of  Education  was  3.^2,329,  and  the  total  number  of 
schools  or  institutions  in  which  such  instruction  was  given  was  2,288.  These  insti- 
tutions comprise,  (1)  schools  of  science,  in  which  scientific  and  general  instruction 
is  given,  (2)  science  classes,  (3)  schools  of  art,  and  (4)  art  classes. 

The  prants  ])ai*l  in  re^spect  of  the  instruction  given  during  the  session,  or  of  the 
examinations  held  at  its  cK)se,  amounted  to  £286,251  Os.  Of  this  sum,  £11^,249  was 
paid  uiH>n  atteiidanc(?s;  .£llS,8i>:5  as  capitation  grant  in  schools  of  science;  £2,687 
upon  the  re.-^uits  of  the  annual  examinations;  £18,787  U}K)n  work  sent  up  for  the 
national  competition  in  art,  and  £(),()9.')  on  account  of  pu])il  tt^achers  and  free  stu- 
dents in  art  school."^  or  classes. 

The  foll«)wing  table  shows  the  num])er  of  students  under  instruction  in  science  and 
art,  and  the  amounts  of  grant  i>aid,  for  the  hist  ten  years.  It  should  l)e  observed 
that  the  ligurcs  for  the  yeurs  previous  to  1898inclu<le  those  for  schools  in  S<'otland. 
In  the  year  nametl  th<?  a<lministration  of  the  science  and  art  grant  for  S<*otland  was 
transferred  to  the  Scotch  Education  J>epartment. 
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Further  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  the  schemes  of  public  education  fos- 
tered respectively  by  the  Englinh  Board  of  Education  and  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  are  presented: 

(5)  Courses  of  instruction  authorized  by  tlie  Scotch  Education  Department  (a)  for 
elementary  schools,  (6)  for  higher  grade  schools. 

(l)    PROORAMME   OP   STUDIRB    FOR    ENGLISH    PUBLIC   SCHOOLM. 
(a)    ELKMEN'TARY  8CHOOL8. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  infant  schools  and  classes  (ages  3  to  7  years)  should, 
as  a  rule,  include:  Suitable  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  numbers;  simple  les- 
sons on  common  things,  appropriate  and  varied  occupations,  needlework,  drawing, 
singing,  physical  exercises. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  schools  for  older  scholars  (7  to  15  years  of  age)  is  as 
follows: 

(1)  English,  by  which  is  to  \>e  understood  reading,  recitation,  writing,  composi- 
tion, and  grammar  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  correct  use  of  language;  arithmetic, 
drawing  (for  boys),  needlework  (for  girls),  lessons,  including  object  lessons,  on  geog- 
raphy, hist^^ry,  and  common  things;  singing,  which  should  as  a  rule  be  by  note; 
physical  training.     To  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  in  all  schools. 

N.  B. — It  is  not  necessary  that  all  these  subjects  should  be  taught  in  every  class. 
One  or  more  of  them  may  be  omitted  in  any  school  which  can  satisfy  the  inspector 
and  the  board  that  there  is  good  reason  in  its  case  for  the  omission. 

(2)  Algebra,  Euclid,  mensuration,  mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  elementary 
physics  and  chemistry,  animal  physiology,  hygiene,  botany,  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  navigation,  I^tin,  French,  Welsh  (for  scholars  in  schools  in 
Wales),  German,  bookkeeping,  shorthand  (according  to  some  system  recognized  by 
the  board),  domestic  economy  or  domestic  science,  drawing  (for  girls),  needlework 
(for  boys).  One  or  more  of  these  is  to  be  taken  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
school,  in  the  opinion  of  the  insi>ector,  make  it  desirable. 

(3)  Cookery,  laundry  work,  dairy  work,  household  management.     For  girls. 
Cottage  gardening,  manual  instruction.     For  boys. 

Cookery.     For  l)oys  in  seaport  towns. 

Where  manual  instruction  is  taken  it  is  desirable  that  suitable  occupations  lead- 
ing up  to  it  should  l)e  taken  in  the  lower  classes. 

Any  subject  other  than  those  mentioned  may,  if  sanctioned  by  the  board,  be 
included  in  the  course  of  instruction,  pro\'ided  that  a  graduated  scheme  for  teaching 
it  be  submitted  to  and  apprcn'ed  by  the  inspector. 

{f>)    HIOHER   ELEMENTARY  8CHOOl«S. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  making  early  distinction  between  children  whose 
school  life  is  destined  to  l)e  very  brief  and  those  who  may  pursue  their  studies  some- 
what longer,  the  Board  of  Ivlucation  recognizes  as  "  higher  elementary  schools"  a 
class  of  schools — 

organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro\'iding  a  more  advanced  instruction  than  can  be 
given  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  for  children  between  10  and  15  years  of 
age  who  are  certified  by  an  in»j>ector  of  the  board  as  qualified  to  profit  Djr  such 
instruction.  The  special  object  which  they  have  in  view  is  to  qualify  the  children 
taught  in  them  to  enter  any  of  those  callings  in  which  scientific  methods  have  to  be 
employed.  With  this  intention  the  course  of  instruction,  though  not  exclusively 
scientific,  hjw  l)een  given  a  science  l>asis,  and  all  the  scholars  are  trained  to  make 
accurate  measureinents  and  to  i)erform  and  record  simple  experiments.  One  foreign 
language  and  elementary  mathematics  are  included  in  the  curriculum,  while  caieiul 
attention  is  given  to  drawing. 
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showei  sixteen  hours  per  week  devoted  to  clsissics  alone,  exclusive  of  time  allotted  to 
that  Hubjecrt  in  preparation.  Exact  details  of  the  amount  ho  allotted  aro  wanting,  but 
in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases  it  may  be  arfsumed  that  the  proportion  of  preparation 
given  to  claijsics  and  mathematics  is  a  large  one.     *    *    * 

It  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin  lo  lx)ys  as  soon  as  they 
cAn  read  and  write  English  with  some  facility.  They  usually  reach  this  stage  by  the 
age  of  9 — the  age  at  which  they  generally  enter  a  preparatory  scliool.  On  entry  they 
at  first  devote  somewhat  less  time  than  the  rest  of  the  schrx)!  to  I^tin,  but  the  hours 
are  gitidually  increased  as  they  go  up  the  school  until  the  point  is  reai^hed  at  which 
Greek  is  begun,  when  the  restrictions  of  the  time-tables  rwjuire  some  reduction  to 
l>c  made  in  favor  of  the  new  subjet^t.     *    *    ♦ 

(treek  is  sometimes  not  commenced  before  the  age  of  12.  But  this  practice,  afford- 
ing as  it  does  oj)i>ortunity  to  devote  attention  to  some  of  the  legist  noticed  but  highly 
importiint  subjects  of  the  time-table,  is  practically  impossible  for  sch<K)ls  that  coni- 
wte  for  scholarships;  fur  them  the  standard  of  Greek  require<l  for  scholarshiiw  is  so 
high  as  to  compel  its  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  generally  at  the  age  of  II  years, 
sometimes  still  earlier. 

Mathematics. — Exact  statistics  of  the  age  at  which  the  teachingof  algebra  and  euclid 
is  begun  and  of  the  times  devottnl  to  those  subjtH.rts  arenotde<luciblo  from  the  returns 
to  hand.     *    *    * 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  entirely  reclassify  the  strhool  for  mathematics. 

Scriptiwe. — Altliough  the  weight  given  in  entrance  examinations  (for  scjcondary 
schools)  to  Scripture  knowledge  often  approaches  vanishing  point,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  no  case  is  it  omitted  from  the  tnne-table  (of  preparatory  schools),  and  that 
more  time  is  assigned  to  it  than  to  English  language,  history,  geography,  drawing, 
or  dictation. 

Entjliah  Uirupiage  and  gramm<iT,  ffcographpj  hi«t4yry^  did^it/n. — One  can  not  help  feel- 
ing that  the  time  allotted  to  these  8ubjec!ts  is  altogether  inadequate,  ])articularly  in 
the  case  of  schools  such  as  those  that  are  exemplified  in  Table  1.     *    *    * 

The  headmaster  responsible  for  Table  I  notes  at  its  foot:  "I  would  gladly  see 
more  English «  in  my  curriculum,  but  the  standard  of  I^tin,  Greek,  French,' and 
mathoniatics  is  so  high  in  scholarship  examinations  that  English  is  knockeil  on 
the  head.  We  have  no  time  for  it.  The  public  schools  require  none — practically." 
In  so  saying  this  headmaster  but  voices  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession. 

French  and  German. — French  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  there  is  great  uniformity 
as  to  the  time  allotted  to  it.     *    *    * 

The  general  result  of  our  system  is  that  French  is  not  and  can  not  l)e  tiuight  as  a 
living  language.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers  can  not 
8j>eak  it,  at  least  with  fluent  accuracy.  Boys  learn  to  read  It  and  to  write  it.  They 
learn  also  a  considerable  number  of  grammatical  irregularities,  and  so  doing  they 
satisfy  all  the  recpiirements  of  the  public  schools.     *    ♦    * 

German  is  not  tiiught  at  all  in  5S.(>  per  cent  of  the  s<^h()ols  that  have  made  returns. 
Experience  shows  that  four  languages  in  addition  to  his  own  are  much  more  than 
can  h^y  learned  with  advantage  by  anv  lx>v  at  one  time.  Therefore  it  \a  only  as  an 
alternative  to  Greek  for  boys  intended  1  for  modern  sides  of  schools  or  for  army 
clasK'S  that  German  is  taught. 

Ottjcct  lexnona  and  elementanj  ncieyicf. — In  72.5  per  cent  of  the  schools  these  are  not 
att».Mnj)ted  and  in  only  ](>.:>  per  cent  are  they  taught  to  the  top  forms. 

Ihnwint]. — This  subject  api>ears  to  form  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  (>r>  per 
cent  of  the  returns,  but  in  many  cases  it  can  hardly  Ik*  seriously  attempted.  In 
several  ca*«e8  the  time  allott+xl  is  only  half  an  hour  j>er  week;  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  and  one  hour  are  also  frequent. ' 

Sinr/ingy  instrnweitJal  mvntiCf  and  carpentr;/. — It  would  ])e  interesting  and  instructive 
to  1)0  able  to  tabulate  the  practice  of  the  various  whools  in  the  matter  of  (1)  singing 
and  instrumental  music;  (2)  car]>entry  and  other  handicraft.  It  ha.«»,  however, 
unfortunately  hapix»ne<l  that  the  ouestions  asked  on  these  points  were  ambiguous, 
and  it  is  very  plain  that  all  the  replies  are  not  framed  on  the  same  basis.  They  suffice, 
howtn'er,  to  snow  that  in  these  subjects  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  uniformitv.  Some 
schools  teach  all  of  them  as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum;  others  teach  none  of 
them  at  all.     *     »    » 

No  credit  whatever  is  given  by  the  public  s<*hools  to  knowledge  of  these  eubjei»tfl. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  for  them  to  be  treate<l  as  supplementary  to  the  regular  time- 
table. The  fact  that  they  api)ear  there  at  all  is  due  solely  to  the  importance  attached 
to  them  by  preparatory  school  headmasters  and  by  the  parents,  who  in  many  cases 
pay  an  extra  fee  for  their  sons'  instruction  in  these  matters. 


f^Tho  U>rin  English  is  genemlly  used  among  us  to  include  language,  gnumnar,  geography,  history, 
and  dictation. 
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Rugby  School — Siatisllcs  of  Trinity  term  ending  July  SI,  /P^/— Continueil. 


CLASSICAL— Continued. 


Form. 


Number  of  boys. 
Average  age 


Average  time  In  form . 

Book9  read, 

Greek  prose,  or  (mod- 
em) French. 


Greek  verse,  or  (mod- 
em) German. 
Latin  prose 


Latin  verse 

English  subject . 
Tutor  subject ... 


Upper  middle  II. 


29 

15  years  5 

months. 

If  terms.. 


29 

15  years  5 

months. 

1}  terms .. 


Xenophon  Anabasis, 
VII,  1-4. 


Csesar  Bell.  Gall.,  II, 
23  to  end. 


Taylor's  Ovid  Selec- 
tions, XIV-XVI. 

Oman's  Greece,  33  to 
end;  Twelfth  Night. 


Lower  middle  I. 


25 
15  years  1 
month. 
2  terms  . . . 


26 

15  years  2 

months. 

2  terms . . . 


Xenophon  Anaba.sis, 
V  (part). 


Caesar  Bell.  Gall.,    I 

(part). 


Ovid  SelecUons  60-53 
and  1-3  (Heatley 
and  Turner). 

Garcth  and  Lynette. . . 


Ix>wer  middle 
II. 


14    years 

months. 

If  terms . . 


Morice's  Attic 
Greek  sto- 
ries. 


Cessar     Bell. 
Gall.,  IV,V. 


Tennyson's 
Gareth  and 
Lynette. 


Lower  school. 


10 
14    years     4 

monthif. 
U  terms. 


Rivln  gton* 
Greek  Read- 
er, second 
term  book,  I. 


Rivington's 
Latin  Read- 
er, fourth 
term  book» 
III. 


Tennyson's 
Gareth  and 
Lynette. 


MODERN. 


Form. 


VI,  XX,  V. 


Lower  fifth. 


Army  class. 


Upper  division, 
VI,  XX,  V. 


Lower  division, 

V,  V  2;  upper 

middle  I. 


Number  of  boys 

Average  age 

Average  time  iu  form 

Books  read. 

Greek  prose,  or  (mod- 
em) French. 


Greek  verse,  or  (mod- 
em) German. 


17  years. . 
2|  terms . 


25 


Latin  prose 

Latin  verse 

English  subject. 
Tutor  subject  ... 


1.  Ponsard,  I'Hon- 
neur  and  1' Ar- 
gent; About,  Lc 
Roi  dcs  Mon- 
tagues. 

1.  Schiller,  Brnut 
von  Messina: 
Heine,  Die  Uarz- 
reise;  2.  Goethe, 
Italienische 
Rclse. 


Aeneid,  V . 


Hamlet;  Burke, 
Reflections  on 
the  French 
Revolution. 


16  years  8  months 
2\  terms 


L'Abb4      Daniel 
(Theuriet). 


Townson's    Easy 
German  Stories. 


Selections  from 
Cicero  (Wal- 
ford). 


English  History. 
Henry  Ill-Hen- 
ry VIII. 


23 
16  years  11  months 
11  terms 


1.  Pelissler's  Un- 
seens; 2.  (tasc. 
Prosateurs  C^n- 
temporaius. 

1.  Selections;  2. 
Lechner.  pas- 
sages for  trans- 
lation. 


L  Livy,  XXIII, 
continued;  2. 
Selections. 

1.  Horace,  Selec- 
tions from  Epis- 
tles and  Satires; 
2.  Selections. 

Skery,  Precis 


28 
16  years  3  months. 
2}  terms. 


1.  LeRoldesMon- 
tagnes:  2.  Murat 
and  selections. 


1.  Selections;  2. 
L  c  c  i)  n  e  r,  pas- 
sages for  trans- 
lation. 


1.  Livy,  XXII,  23- 
40:  2.  Siege  of 
Syracuse  con- 
tinued. 

1.  Ovid  Fasti,  VI, 
600-end;  2.  Ovid 
Fasti,  III. 

Macaulay,  War- 
ren Hastings. 
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{e)  For  the  committing  to  memory  by  the  scholars  of  pieces  of  poetry  of  literary 
aerit.  This  shall  l>e  a  regularly  rec'urring  exercise  pr(»vi(led  for  in  the  time-table, 
>ut  no  pet  number  of  lines  is  pre8cril)ed. 

6.  The  scheme  of  instruction  shall  further  and  principally  make  provis*ion  for  the 
instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  three  subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
according  to  the  degree  of  advancement  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  each  scholar. 

6.  The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  junior  division  shall  in  addition  make  pro- 
vision for  the  following: 

(a)Nature  knowledge*  (object  lessons) — the  acquisition  by  the  children,  by  means 
of  observation  and  inquiry,  of  a  knowle<lge  of  common  objects,  natural  phenomena, 
and  the  surroundings  of  the  scliool. 

(6)  Practice  in  speaking  English,  bused  uixm  the  j»rcce<ling  and  upon  the  lessons 
of  the  reading  lM)ok. 

(c)   First  notions  of  geography. 

7.  In  the  et^iior  division,  instruction  in  the  fort^oing  subjects  shall  l)e  continued 
and  amplifieil  as  follows: 

(a)  Nature  knowledge — flirect  experimental  knowle<lgeof  the  standards  of  measure 
and  weight,"  j)ractice  in  applying  them,  in  representing  them  to  scale,  an<l  in  making 
simple  calculations  resulting  therefrom;  some  acquaintance  with  the  natural  features, 
the  plant  life,  the  industries,  and  the  productions  of  the  district. 

(b)  English— i)ractice  in  describing,  orally  and  in  writing,  actual  observations  and 
experiences,  and  in  reproducing  the  substance  of  a  reading  lesson  studied  l>ef ore- 
hand;  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  English  sentences,  of  the  functions  of 
words,  and  of  the  related  meaning  of  words  from  the  same  root. 

(c)  <Tcogn\phy — the  eleme-nts  of  physical  geography.  An  outline?  knowle<lge  of 
the  main  divisions  of  the  world,  with  a  mort»  detailed' knowle<lge  of  Europe  and  a 
further  study  of  the  liritish  Isles  and  <jf  the  colonies. 

((/)  There  shall  also  l>e  adde<l  some  knowle<lge  of  British  history,  advancing  from 
an  outline  knowle<lge  of  the  main  periods  to  a  more  detailed  study  year  by  year. 
One  of  the  rexwling  lK>oks  in  use  in  the  senior  division  must  1k>  a  manual  of  history, 
suitable  for  use  as  a  reading  book  in  that  division  of  the  school. 

(6)    HIUIIKK-GKADE  ACHOOLS,   CODE  190:t,  AKTICLBS  13H-140. 

Where  a  special  staff  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  provided  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every  30  or  fewer  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  where  a  well- 
defined  course  of  instruction,  approve<l  by  the  department  and  extending  over  not 
less  than  three  years,  is  given,  such  school  or  department  maj'  l)e  ri'^^ognized  as  a 
high(»r-grade  s<rhool  (.r  department. 

Such  schools  or  departments  may  give  an  education  which  is  either  predominantly 
scientific  an<l  technical — higher-grade  (science)  schools,  or  predominantly  commer- 
cial— higher-grade  (commercial)  whools,  or  they  may  give  a  course  which  is  recog- 
nizt^l  by  the  department  as  specially  suite<l  to  girls  or  to  si>ecial  classes  of  pupils. 

In  all  cases  the  department  must  be  siitisfied  that  the  school  ix)ssefc»es  the  pmper 
provision  of  class  rooms,  lal.)oratorit»s,  and  workshoj)s  nei^essary  for  the  particular 
type  of  eilucation  to  l)e  given  therein. 

In  circumstances  api)roved  by  the  department  a  higher-grade  school  may  In*  recog- 
nized as  giving  alternative  course's  (two  or  more),  provided  that  there  is  a  supply  of 
qualified  teachers  for  each  course;  that  the  organization  of  the  school  is  not  unduly 
complicated,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  pupils  follow  out  the  course  with  which  they  l)egin. 

In  all  higher-gra<le  schools  of  whattner  kind,  the  curriculum  must  embra(»e  the 
subjects  of  English,  history,  geography,  higher  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  and  the 
instruction  in  tht*se  subjects  must  follow  pre8<Til)ed  lines. 

Pupils  following  the  higher-grade  science  course  must  take  in  addition  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Matliematics,  exi>erimeutal  science,  and  as  a  rule  some  form  of  manual 
work. 

Pupils  following  the  higher-grade  cr)mmercial  course  must  as  a  rule  take,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subjects  named  in  tlie  first  paragraph  alx)ve,  one  or  more  mo<lern  lan- 
guages, bookkeeping,  shorthand,  aud  knowledge  of  commercial  products.  The  study 
of  arithmetic,  of  history,  and  of  geography  in  this  course  should  have  a  commercial 
application,  and  tJie  teaching  of  a  modern  language  should  have  for  its  object  the 
attainment  of  ability  \o  spt^k  as  well  as  to  read  and  write  the  language. 

«  For  this  purTM)so  siinplo  halnjices  am\  exanii»l«'s  of  the  common  standnrd  weights  and  nu*a<tur( 
iild  be  providc'tl,  and  should  be  made  uvaihible  lor  the  use  of  the  children. 
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Attendance  at  luiiversities  of  Great  Britain,  1889-1900— Continued. 


Students. 

Universities  and  university  colleges. 

1897. 

- 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

England  and  Wales: 

Oxford  (23  collcfires) 

8,408 

2,929 

171 

8,412 

3,019 

174 

3,446 

8,016 

170 

8,499 

2,985 

170 

3.481 

Cambridge  (19  collecres) 

2.958 

Durham  ( 1  college) 

590 

London    . 

6.889 

Victoria  (3  colleges) 

::::::::::::i::::  :  ::  :: 

2,404 

Birmingham 

677 

University  of  Wales  (3  colleges) 

1,428 

Universdty  colleges 

a  13, 411 
393 
192 

10,133 
400 
223 
110 

1,615 

749 
2,813 
1,918 
254 
160 
260 

1,084 
343 
187 
91 

11,301 
400 
170 
110 

1,592 

765 
2,848 
2,010 
261 
116 
268 

1,100 
311 
188 
91 

10,789 
427 
183 
120 

1,692 

732 
2,754 
2,016 
264 
120 
298 

1,100 
3U 
188 
91 

«>4,13l 

University  colleges  for  Women  (4)  — 
Bedford  College  for  Women 

417 

Royal  HoUoway  College  for  Women  c. 
Technical:  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don (4  institutions)  *: 

Scotland: 

Aberdeen  (1  college) 

765 
2,812 
1,789 
236 
176 
286 

1,100 
843 
206 
105 

756 

Edinburgh  ( 1  college) 

2,929 

Glasgow  (1  college^ 

2,013 

St.  Andrews  (2  colleges) 

419 

Dundee  University  College      .  . 

Glasgow  (Technical)  College 

296 

IRELAND. 

Dublin  University  (1  college) 

Belfast  Queen's  College 

976 
359 

Cork  Queen's  College 

171 

Gal  way  Queen's  College 

97 

n  The  unusuall  V  high  attendance  this  year  seems  due  to  excess  of  evening  students. 
i»Of  some  18  colleges  formerly  comprised  under  the  head  of  university  colleges  all  but  4  are  com- 
prised in  the  statistics  of  the  following  university  organizations:  London,  Victoria,  and  Birmingham. 
c  Included  in  London  University. 

UNIVERSITY    NOTES. 

The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  university  influence  and  activity  is  one  of  the  most 
Bignificant  facts  in  tlie  recent  educational  history  of  Great  Britain.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  already  stated,  have  come  into  closer  relation  with  the  great  body  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  country  by  the  system  of  local  and  of  school  examinations. 

The  work  technically  known  as  university  extension  is  maintained  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  by  Ix)ndon  University  and  has  developed  under  their  auspices  many 
features  of  peculiar  interest. 

An  important  meeting  of  Congregation  of  Oxford  University  was  held  November 
11  (current  year)  to  consider  the  following  resolution,  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council:  **That  candidates  shall  not  be  require<i  to  offer  both  GnMjk 
and  Latin  in  the  examination  in  stated  subjects  in  responsions. "  After  prolonged 
discussion  the  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  189  to  168. 

The  year  was  made  memorable  at  this  university  by  the  celebration  (October  9) 
of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  An  extended  account  of  this  venerable 
institution  is  given  in  chapter  24  of  this  Report. 

The  University  of  London  has  been  reorganized  in  accordance  witli  the  statutes 
and  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  royal  commission  appointed  imder  the  *' Univer- 
sity of  London  acti?,*'  1898.  Under  these  statutes,  which  received  the  royal  assent 
June  29,  1900,  the  university  undertakes  teaching  functions  in  addition  to  the  exam- 
ination work  which  was  formerly  its  exclusive  function. 

The  schools  of  the  university  as  named  in  the  statutes  are  as  follows: 

(1)  University  College  and  King's  College  (admitting  women  in  all  the  facul ties )» 
(2)  the  10  medical  schools,  (3)  the  6  theological  colleges,  (4)  the  Boyal  Coll^^e  of 
Science  and  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College  (in  agriculture  only),  (6)  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute  (in  engineering),  (6)  the  London  College  of  Economics,  (7)  the 
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poul  (1S81),  are  toiiipri>(Ml  in  Victoria  rnivcrsity,  iiux)ri)oraUHl  in  1880.  The  three 
colk*ge»  of  Wak»s — Alxerystwyth,  lUngor,  and  Cardiff — pertain  U>  the  University  of 
Wales,  incoriK>rate<i  in  lS9;i,  ami  Mason  College,  liinningham,  is  the  nncleufl  of 
Birmingham  University,  incorporated  1900.  The  development  has  been  stimulated 
also  by  a  l*arliamentary  grant  which  has  l)een  appropriated  annually  since  1889  to 
Ik?  shared  by  the  university  colleges  of  Kngland  on  the  condition  that  they  submit 
reiK>rts  U)  the  eilucation  department. 

The  grant,  which  l)egan  at  £15,000,  was  raised  to  jC2o,000  in  1897.  Upon  similar 
terms  the  thret*  university  colleges  of  Wales  receive  each  annually  £4,000  from  the 
treasury. 

Owens  College,  the  oldest  of  these  modern  foundations,  celebrated  its  jubilee^  with 
imposing  cerenumies  March  12  an<l  13  of  the  current  year. 

The  (piestion  of  chief  moment  during  the  year  in  respect  to  the  StH.)tc^h  universities 
has  l)€»en  that  of  the  reorganization  of  their  curricula  to  meet  mcnleni  demands. 
For  this  purpose  additional  resources  are  greatly  neede<i.  To  Glascow  University 
Iwlongs  the  credit  for  initiating  the  first  concerted  steps  t^jward  a  new  reform.  The 
report  of  a  conference  of  the  Glasgow  faculty  on  extra  summer  term  was  forwartled 
to  the  arts  fa<'ulty  in  Kdinburgh.  The  latter  concludeil  that  it  would  l)e  best  to  <lis- 
cuss  the  whole  question  of  the  arts  curriculum  and  not  merely  the  single  issue — the 
extension  of  the  ac:idemic  year.  At  the  re<iuest  of  the  senate.  Professor  Chrj-stal, 
dean  of  the  fa(;ulty  of  arts,  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  a  public  report  of  the 
pnxxHxlings  and  of  the  conclusions  arrive<l  at. 

The  rejK^rt,  which  is  regarded  as  a  most  important  document,  is  thus  8ummarize<l 
in  the  School  World,  October,  1902. 

DEPKCT8  or  THE  PREHKXT  CUHRKXLl'M. 

(1)  One  of  the  main  defects  is  that  the  work  of  the  students  is  compresse^l  into 
too  short  a  i)eriod  of  the  year.  The  student  sits  day  by  day  in  the  lecture  r<x>m,  aiid 
a  series  of  pictures  are  thrown  <m  his  mind,  like  lantern  views  on  a  screen,  each  van- 
ishing Ix'fore  it  has  ha<i  time  to  fix  the  attention.  Lectures  to  Ix)  effective  must  be 
broken  and  assisted  by  exercises,  by  recitations,  by  reading,  by  reflection,  by  revisal, 
all  done  by  the  student  himself,  and  also  supplemented  in  varying  degrees  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  by  tutorial  instruction. 

(2)  The  great  variety  of  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  degree,  their  want  of  corela- 
tion,  and  the  pos.**ibility  of  takinj;  each  of  them  separately,  encourage  the  student  to 
skim  over  each  ivs  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  dismiss  each  successively  from  his  mind. 

(.S)  The  strain  <)f  the  high-pressure  work  of  the  winter  session  tests  to  breaking 
IK)int  in  many  inst;uiced  the  health  of  both  students  and  professors. 

proi^xseh  altkrations  in  the  arts  curricclum. 

(1)  It  shouM  Ix)  ma<le  possible  to  extend  the  courses  that  qualify  for  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  over  a  longer  })ortion  of  th(i  year,  say  from  Octol)er  1  to  June  80. 

(2)  In  the  interest  of  students  who  are  willing  and  able  to  do  sustained  work  on 
particular  subjtrts,  some  concentration  should  i>e  allowetl  with  a  corresponding 
degree  of  relief  from  the  compulsions  of  the  present  curriculum  for  the  oniinar; 
di»gree  of  M.  A. 

(15)  A  greater  variety  of  honors  groujw  should  bt^  recognized,  and  graduation  i 
honors  in  more  than  one  group  fostere<l  by  greater  exemption  from  subjects  takf 
on  the  ordinary  standard. 

(4)  To  economize  the  energy  of  the  students  and  give  a  higher  tone  to  their  elf 
work,  the  example  of  the  Americ^m  universities  and  of  the  new  Birmingham  U 
versity  should  Ikj  followe*!  of  allowing  (^lass  work  to  count  in  part  for  gradiiati 
under  such  limitations  as  may  l>e  thought  desirabfe  to  prevent  possible  abupc. 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  greater  length  of  the  courses,  and  to  indemnify  the  uni> 
sity  for  the  loss  of  fees  caused  by  the  alM>liiion  of  the  present  summer  classes. 
increase<l  fee  might  justifiably  Ix;  charged. 
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Tlie  royal  commiseion  on  the  state  of  university  education  in  Ireland,  appointed  in 
1901,  has  just  issued  its  report,  which  is  received  too  late  for  extended  consideration 
in  this  place.  The  representative  character  of  the  comraiseion,  the  thoroughness  of 
its  investigations,  and  the  comprehensive  8('ope  and  judicial  tone  of  its  report  excite 
thohope  that  its  recommendation  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  serious 
problem  which  has  engaged  its  attention. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  year's  history  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  the  open- 
ing ceremony  of  the  memorial  building,  the  gift  of  old  graduates  in  commemoration 
of  the  tercentenary  feast  of  1802. 

The  following  statements  with  regard  to  private  bequests  for  higher  education  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  period  1871-1890  and  the  comparative  statistics  of  university 
students  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  are  cited  from  a  recent 
article  in  Nature: 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  What  has  been  done  by  private  effort  in  this 
country  to  assist  university  education  during  the  same  |)erio<l  (1871-1890)?  Com- 
pared with  American  munificence,  the  amounts  given  and  bequeathed  here  are  very 
small.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  university  colleges,  which  are  largely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  growth  of  the  years  under  consideration.  The  financial  statements 
contained  in  the  Reports  from  University  Colleges,  1901,  published  by  the  board 
of  education,  reveal  the  fact  that,  including  the  £400,000  raised  for  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  the  benefactions  to  the  fifteen  university  colleges  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  during  1870-1900  to  a  little  more  than  three  millions  ($15,000,000).  In 
the  absence  of  systematic  reports  during  the  same  i^eriod  of  the  financial  resources  of 
the  older  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
benefactions  received  by  them  during  the  same  thirty  years.  The  parliamentary 
returns  which  have  been  published  since  1898,  showing  the  revenue  of  Scottish  uni- 
versities, suggest  that  their  benefatrtions  in  the  same  time,  excluding  Mr.  Gamete's 
splendid  gift,  may  be  put  at  something  under  half  a  million,  so  that  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  total  amount  of  endowment  from  private  sources  raised  in 
these  years  may,  without  any  risk  of  underestimation,  be  said  to  be  considerably  less 
than  five  millions  ($25,000,000).    *    *    * 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  number  of  students  taking  uni- 
versity courses  in  this  country  with  those  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.,  With 
this  object  in  view  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  number  of  students  in  our  university  colleges  includes  all  above  the  age 
of  16,  which  is  probably  much  lower  than  the  age  of  tne  students  included  in  the 
totals  for  other  countries.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the  number  of  American 
university  students  is  probably  too  high  for  a  fair  comparison  with  those  of  Germany. 
Many  university  students  in  the  Uiiited  States  arc  really  students  in  the  higher 
branches  of  technology,  and  would  in  Germany  study  in  technical  high  schools,  the 
students  of  which  are  not  included  in  Germany's  total  in  the  table.  To  make  the 
comparisons  as  simple  as  possible,  the  number  of  university  students  i>er  ten  thou- 
sancf  of  population  has  been  calculated. 

Number  of  university  studerit^t  per  10,000  of  ]x>pnlatian  {J  900). 


Country. 

Population. 

Numberof  students. 

1 

Per 

Day. 

Evening. 

10,000. 

I'nited  Kingdom 

41,164,000 

56,367,000 
76,086,000 

fal2.000 

\   68.500 

44. 

1       C4.98 
7.87 

Gorman  Empire 

6,666 
400 

United  States 

97,100 

12. 76 

a  Universities.                  &  University  colleges. 

e  Excluc 

ling  eveni 

ig  studen 

t8. 

Neglecting  the  income  accruing  from  the  State  land  grants,  the  legislatures  of  indi- 
vidual States  and  the  United  States  Government  together  supplied  about  £900,000 
for  university  education  during  1899-1900,  while  the  article  in  Nature  for  March  12, 
1903,  shows  that  the  total  State  aid  to  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  King- 
dom at  present  amounts  only  to  £165,600. « 


"^om  artiele  entitled  "The  university  and  the  modem  state,"  Nature,  May  14, 1908,  p.  27. 
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in  these  volumes,  you  will  bestow  upon  them  as  much  time  as  you  can;  and  you  can 
bestow  as  much  as*  you  wish.  Hut  when  I  shall  underHtan<l  that  you  take  dehght  in 
this  dt^partment  of  science,  then  will  I  converse  with  you  both  when  present^  which 
will  be  in  a  short  time,  as  I  exi>ect,  and  while  you  will  be  far  away  I  will  talk  with 
you,  though  absent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  De  Officiis  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  correspond- 
ence instruction  of  the  highest  type — so  high,  in  fact,  that  those  letters  written  by 
the  Roman  orator  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  arc  still  studied  for  their  style  and 
for  their  contents  in  the  colleges  of  the  world.  They  were  truly  "the  noblest 
present  ever  made  by  a  parent  to  a  child." 

Ix>rd  Chesterfield,  too,  was  a  corresiK)ndence  instructor  of  note.  His  Iwetters  to 
his  Son  are  not  in  **  pedagogical  form,"  and  as  far  as  any  necessary  dependence  of 
the  substance  of  one  upon  that  of  another  is  concerned,  any  one  of  them  might  as 
well  be  the  last  of  the  series. 

They  are  informal,  as  might  be  exj^ected  of  the  familiar  letters  of  a  parent  to  a 
child;  beyond  occasional  advice  they  deal  ])ut  little  with  formal  study,  and  were 
not  designe<l  to  he  themselves  the  subject  of  such  study,  as  were  Cicerr>'s  letters. 
They  were  intended  principally  to  convey  directions,  or  suggestions,  as  to  conduct, 
using  the  word  in  itti  lighter  meaning.  A  tutor  was  employed  to  teach  the  scholastic 
branches,  but  instruction  as  to  the  l>ehavior  of  a  gentleman  in  his  associati<5n  with 
his  fellows  could  only  be  given  by  one  of  particularly  refined  mannei*s.  It  was  thia 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  undertook  to  do  for  his  son,  and  since  the  two  were  t<^ther 
but  little,  the  instruclion  necessarily  took  the  form  of  correspondence. 

The  next  im{)ortant  writer  of  didactic  letters  who  will  be  noticed  here  was  Karl 
Philipp  Moritz,  a  German  teacher,  author,  and  journalist.  He  was  connected  with 
Basedow^s  famous  *'Philanthropin,*'  and  was  later  a  friend  and  proteg<5  of  Goethe, 
lie  wrote  a  l>ook  upon  German  prosody,  putting  it  in  the  form  of  letters  which  were 
supposed  to  have  passetl  Ixjtween  two  imaginary  i>ersons,  Euj)hem  and  Arist.  The 
contents  of  the  lM)ok  indicate  that  this  form  of  composition  was  merely  a  conceit  of 
the  author,  and  that  the  substance  was  never  actually  transmitted  as  a  series  of 
letters.  But  this  paper  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  it,  l>ei'ause  it 
was  one  of  the  works  which  suggested  the  idea  of  corresi>ondence  instniction  upon 
an  extensive  scale  to  the  (^ermaiis,  who  foumled  the  first  of  the  modern  corresiX)nd- 
ence  schools. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  to  mention  William  Cobbett,  who  was  famous  as 
an  agitator  and  pamphleteer  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England  a  hundre<l  years 
ago.  It  wa.s  in  1817,  during  one  of  his  sojourns  in  America,  that  C'0])bett  wrote  to  his 
son,  James  Paul,  a  series  of  letters  whi(*h  together  fonned  a  complete  grammar  of  the 
English  language.  Just  why  he  hai)i)ene<l  to  select  such  a  subject  for  these  letters 
is  interesting.  He  had  been  a  plowlx>y  in  his  youth,  and  had  had  little  opportunity 
for  early  education.  Ke^iching  manhoo<l  he  enlistetl  in  a  rt^nient  of  infantry  with 
which  he  came  to  Halifax.  Having  l)cen  made  rc*gimental  clerk,  he  felt  sadly  the 
lack  of  education  and  eagerly  s(^t  about  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  One  of  the  first 
books  he  secured  was  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  by  Bishop  Rol)ert 
Ix>uth,  a  little  (hnKlecimo  book  of  220  pages.  With  the  enthusiai^m  of  a  novice  he 
studied  this  until  he  thoroughly  mastered  every  part  of  it,  and  even  committed  the 
entire  Ijook  to  memory.  This  gave  direction  to  his  sul>se<iuent  studies  and  bent  to 
his  mind,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  writing  to  his  absent  son,  he  should  take 
that  topic  which  he  had  found  so  fniitful. 

Having  written  these  letters,  which  were  really  letters,  though  forming  as  a  whole 
a  remarkably  clear  and  connects  treatise  upon  the  language,  he  followed  his  habit 
and  published  them  in  lx)ok  form.  The  title-page  ststed  that  the  book  was  "intended 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  of  young  i>ersons  in  general,  but  more  especially  for  the 
use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  apprentices,  and  plough-boys."    The  success  of  the  publication 
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The  "language  letters,**  as  they  were  called,  were  prepare<I  with  great  care,  native 
teachers  of  two  nationalities  cooperating  to  avoid  possibility  of  error,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  present  the  lessons  not  only  with  the  utmost  clearness,  but  with  abeo- 
lute  correctness.  The  success  of  the  system  was  remarkable,  and  it  was  widely  com- 
mended and  repeatedly  imitated.  At  least  once  (in  1865)  an  unauthorized  e<lition 
of  the  letters  was  published  in  this  coimtry,  but  it  met  with  no  success,  for  even  with 
the  text  of  the  letters  accurately  copied  there  was  still  lacking  the  vital  part  of  the 
instruction,  namely,  examination  of  the  pupils*  work  and  snggostious  by  the  living 
teachers. 

In  this  country  correspondence  schools  have  come  into  IxMug  and  have  grown  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  should  have  had  them  even  if  there  had 
never  been  a  Toussaint-Langensi'heidt  method.  Certainly  the  early  conscious  imita- 
tions, more  or  less  fraudulent,  came  to  naught,  like  the  edition  of  the  letters  in  1865, 
and  never  had  any  influence  in  leading  to  the  development  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  AVithout  doubt  the  meu  who  took  up  and  popularized  the 
correspondence  work  in  the  United  States  were  well  acquainted  with  what  had  l>een 
done  by  the  Germans,  and  they  used  many  of  the  ideas  which  had  proved  fruitful 
abroad,  but  they  did  not  set  out  with  the  determination  to  establish  a  correspondence 
school.  It  was  practically  forced  upon  them,  and  its  perfection  came  through  natural 
development  and  in  a  remarkable  and  interesting  way. 

It  was  from  the  Methodist  camp  meeting  that  the  American  correspondence  school 
grew,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  the  transition. 

"Camp  meetings"  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of 
Kentucky  during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  religious  revival 
conducte<l  by  two  traveling  preachers  on  the  Red  River  was  so  successful  that  the 
crowds  attracted  became  too  great  to  be  accommodated  by  any  building  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  meetings  were  held  out  of  doors.  People  attende<l  from  far  and  near, 
and  many  of  those  who  came  from  a  distance  remained  for  several  days,  living  in 
tents,  no  other  accommodations  being  available.  After  the  initial  successful  meeting, 
others  were  held  on  the  same  plan,  the  camping  feature  being  more  pronounced.  In 
time,  camp  meetings  l3ecame  conmion,  and  arc  still  a  favorite  mode  of  worship  in  the 
rural  portions  of  the  South  and  West,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  East.  Certain  local- 
ities are  si)ecially  favored  as  "(»amp-meeting  grounds,"  and  are  utilized  for  years  in 
succession,  until  they  attain  considerable  locral  celebrity.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
attendance  upon  them  to  reach  several  thousand,  most  of  those  present  living  during 
the  week  or  two  of  the  continuance  of  the  meeting  in  tents  or  temporary  buildings. 

Such  a  place  was  Fair  Point,  N.  Y.,  upon  Chautauqua  Lake.  For  several  years  the 
Methodists  of  the  Erie  Conference  had  held  a  camp  meeting  there,  its  exercises  differ- 
ing presumably  in  no  essential  parti(;ular  from  those  of  other  camp  meetings  all  over 
the  country.  To  the  meeting  of  1873  came  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent  and  Mr.  Lewis  Miller, 
the  one  an  enthusiastic  Sunday-school  worker,  full  of  energy  and  of  ideas,  and  the 
other  a  substantial  manufacturer  of  agricultural  machinery,  interested  in  educational 
and  religious  work.  These  men  were  imbued  with  an  idea,  first  advanced  by  Mr.  Silas 
Farmer  in  1870,  of  a  Sunday-school  institjite  upon  the  camp-meeting  plan,  and  Fair 
Point  seemed  to  them  the  ideal  ]>lace  for  its  initiation. 

The  managers  of  the  Chautauqua  Camp  Meeting  Association  rea<iily  fell  in  with 
their  plans,  and  in  due  time  "The  Sunday-School  Teachers*  Assembly**  was  iusti- 
tute<l,  the  first  meeting  l)eing  held  in  1874.  The  idea  at  first  was  the  normal  train- 
ing of  Sunday-school  teachers  only,  the  intention  being  **to  utilize  the  general 
demand  for  summer  rest  by  uniting  daily  study  w^ith  healthful  recreation,  and  thus 
render  the  occasion  one  of  pleasure  and  instruction  combined.**  Though  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church  the  assembly  broke  away 
from  strict  denominational  lines  soon  after  its  organization,  the  similarity  of  the 
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Umier  the  uew  arranjifemontH  corresspomlence  instruction  proved  successful.  Tlie 
.eacbers  took  renewed  interest  in  tlie  work  and  set  about  devising  other  plans  to 
make  it  attractive,  while  the  pupils  giMierally  found  that  they  conld  make  good 
advancement  and  i>erseveretl  in  their  ta-^ks  witli  commendable  zeal. 

The  plan  of  oi>erations,  as  worked  out  for  the  tt^aching  of  French,  was  thus  stated 
in  the  Chautauqua  AsstMubly  Herald  of  August  8,  1882: 

To  assist  students  of  the  Fn^nch  lanjruage  to  overcome  the  idiomatic  and  other 
difficulties  (»f  interi)retation,  as  well  as  to  accjuire  general  facility  in  French,  it  is 

Sroposed  to  organize  a  French  Circle,  for  rt»gular  and  systematic  home  study,  to  be 
irected  through  the  mail  bv  Professor  I^ilaiide. 

A  free  and  full  use  of  the  trench  language  involves,  (IJ  the  art  of  r(»a<ling;  (2)  the 
art  of  hearing;  (3)  the  art  of  speaking;  (4)  the  art  of  wnting.  The  first  and  last  of 
these,  that  may  be  called  8u]>-arts,  are  peculiarly  suitable  f«>r  houic  study.  The 
hearing  and  the  s{>eaking  sliould  constitute  the  main  business  of  the  sessions  of  the 
school  at  Chautauqua.  At  the  outset  of  the  study  there  are  dilRculties  to  be  over- 
come that  oral  instmction  only  can  properlv  meet,' and  when  the  student  has  gained 
the  ability  to  n»ad  Fn»nch  readily,  he  nmst  liear  the  language  spoken  to  cultivate  his 
ear  l)efore  he  can  make  any  profitable  advance  toward  si>eaking  it.  Oral  instruction 
is  thus  valuable  at  the  connnencement  of  the  study,  and  indisi)ensable  at  a  later 
stage,  but  there  is  a  large  intermediarv  si>a(e  in  which  the  proi>osed  circle  may  be 
most  profitably  employed.  To  this  end  it  is  intended  to  furnish  by  mail,  wet»kly,  to 
eacli  memlxT,  certain  exercises  comprising  a  definite  amount  of  remiing,  translating, 
and  idiomatic  and  grammatic  expomiding,  to  be  performed  by  the  memlx»r,  and 
mailt»d  to  the  pn»fessor,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  These  exercises  will  be  correcte<l  by 
Professor  T>alande  and  returned  to  the  student,  with  notes  and  suggestions  adaptefl 
to  his  individual  needs.  The  course  of  exercises  will  l>egin  Octobc^r  1  and  end  May  31. 
This  series  of  graduated  exercisi^s  will  carry  the  student  over  all  the  important 
difficulties  in  tlie  language,  the  required  reading,  et<\,  will  insure  to  the  faithful 
student  such  attainments  in  the  French  language  as  will  fit  him  to  profit  fnlW  there- 
after by  the  most  advances]  instruction  in  class  or  under  a  living  teacher.  Terms  of 
meml)ership,  $1  p(»r  month,  to  be  remitted  to  Prof.  A.  I^lande,  lx)uisville,  Ky.,  with 
the  first  exen'ise  of  each  month. 

This  appears  to  have  l)een  the  first  complete  plan  developed  and  formally 
announce<l  in  this  country  for  correspondence  work.  It  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
Dr.  Vincent,  the  n»al  head  of  all  of  Chautauqua's  undertakings,  an<l  was  apimrently 
the  plan  followed  in  tea<.'.hing  the  other  languages  offen?dat  Chautauqua. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  l)earing  Chautauqua's  name,  the  corn^pondence  work 
M'Ai*  really  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  instructors,  who  ccmducted  the  correspond- 
eiH*e  and  receive<l  all  the  fees.  There  was  no  unity  (»f  action  or  organization  and 
each  teacher  was  a  law  unto  hhnself,  for  the  oflicers  of  the  assembly  exercise<l  no 
suj^ervision  over  tlie  work. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Chautau«iua  management  that  an  idea  sho^Ti 
to  be  gf>od  is  at  once  seizes  1  upon  and  its  application  extended  to  the  utmost  limit 
"When  correspondence  instrncfion,  therefore,  wa-^  shown  to  l)e  practicable  in  the 
tea<.!hiug  of  languages,  arrangements  were  almost  irnimvliately  begun  to  apply  the 
Siune  plan  to  other  studies. 

A  "Sch(X)l  of  Theology"  ha<l  been  established  in  1S81,  in  which  a  course  of  home 
study  had  been  maj)i>e<l  out,  for  thr  completion  of  which  degrees  were  promised. 
From  tinu?to  tinie  sptM'ial  papers  on  various  t«jpics  were  sent  to  the  young  minister? 
embracing  lectures  on  law,  hygiene,  syllabi  nf  important  articles  in  magazines,  etc 
There  was  some  correspondence,  j^robably  between  the  hca<ls  of  the  de]>artmen 
and   student^,   but  it  was  desultory  and    purely  informal,  and  the  degrees  we 
exjHH'ted  to  be  avvardtnl  on  examinatic)n  only.     Tin*  suect^^^ful  corrf»s]>ondenixJ  wo 
in  the  Sihool  of  languages  .stinuilatiHl  the  School  of  Theology  to  like  action,  and  t 
a<lvertisements  and  announc(?ments  of  the  latter  soon  In-gan  to  mention  corre8ix>i 
ence  as  a  filature  of  its  W(^rk. 

More  important  still,  the  long-cherishe<l  j)lau  of  a  Chautauqua  University,  to  be 
crowning  glory  of  the  Chautautpia  system,  received  strong  imj>etus  when  a  met 
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full  courses  in  biological  science.  The  student  will  not  be  required  to  j>urmie  these 
courses  exactly  as  prescribed,  as  wide  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  individual  to 
substitute  other  branches  than  those  named,  or  more  courses  in  particular  depart- 
ments than  are  here  specified,  as  he  may  elect.  But  in  every  case  full  courses  equal 
in  number  to  those  specified  will  be  required.  For  the  other  d^rees  the  scheme  of 
study  now  pursued  will  form  the  basis,  such  omission  and  substitution  being  made 
as  are  suited  to  the  particular  degree;  but  in  no  case  will  a  diploma  be  given  for  less 
than  22  courses. 

In  all  the  circulars  and  announcements  of  the  University  great  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  it  presented  no  easy  road  to  a  degree,  and  that  the  work  required  was 
as  much  as  would  be  demanded  by  a  residence  college  for  the  same  recognition.  All 
intention  of  trespassing  upon  the  field  of  the  regular  institutions  was  repeatedly  dis- 
claimed, and  students  who  could  do  so  were  urged  to  attend  college  in  person  in  the 
usual  way.  Justification  of  the  existence  of  Chautauqua  Univen?ity  was  found  in  the 
numbers  of  earnest  students  to  whom  it  was  impossible  to  leave  home,  and  whose 
studies  were  necessarily  without  proper  direction. 

In  1885,  by  a  new  act  of  the  State  legislature,  Chautauqua  University  was  extended 
to  include  all  the  educational  agencies  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  the  tenn 
** College  of  Liberal  Arts"  was  thereafter  applied  to  what  had  previously  been  known 
as  the  University.  As  such  it  flourished  educationally,  though  not  financially,  for 
about  fifteen  years,  bearing  on  its  rolls  upward  of  300  students  a  year  and  numl)er- 
ing  among  its  professors  some  of  the  best-known  specialists  in  the  country.  Its 
faculty  in  1890  was  composed  as  follows:  William  R.  Harper,  then  of  Yale  University, 
principal;  James  J.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Latin;  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Greek; 
Herman  J.  Schmilz,  M.  A.,  German;  A.  de  Rougemont,  M.  A.,  French;  W.  D.  McClin- 
tock,  M.  A.,  English;  E.  H.  Moore, Ph.  D. , mathematics;  E.  H.  Hershey  Sneath,  Ph.  D., 
mental  and  moral  science;  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  political  economy;  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Ph.  D.,  history;  Le  Roy  F.  Griffin,  M.  A.,  physical  science;  Frederick  Starr, 
Ph.  D.,  geology  and  physical  science.  Truly  no  other  college  of  300  students  in  the 
country  could  boast  a  stronger  faculty  or  one  containing  more  distinguished  names. 

Besides  the  usual  academic  work  of  a  college  there  was  in  connection  with  the 
institution  a  preparatory  department,  a  school  of  journalism  under  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  and  a  school  of  phonography,  at  first  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  William  D. 
Bridge. 

Then,  as  parts  of  Chautauqua  University,  though  apparently  independent  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  there  were  the  School  of  Theology,  which  1  have  already 
mentioned,  the  School  of  Business  imder  Mr.  Charles  R.  Wells  as  director,  and  the 
Society  of  Fine  Artig,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Fowler  and  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  were 
the  director  and  conductor,  respectively.  In  all  these  correspondence  was  the 
medium  of  instruction  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Classes  in  all 
of  them  were  organized  at  Chautauqua  during  the  period  of  the  assembly,  and  stu- 
dents were  expected  to  come  as  much  as  possible  in  personal  contact  with  the  teach- 
ers during  that  time.  Many  of  the  correspondence  students  undoubtedly  did  attend 
the  summer  classes,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  considerable  number  of 
those  who  lived  in  distant  States  did  so,  for  persons  who  were  not  able  to  attend  a 
residence  college  would  scarcely  be  able  to  take  a  long  and  expensive  summer  trip 
for  the  sake  of  six  weeks'  instruction. 

The  fees  paid  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (namely,  $5  matriculation  fee  and  $10 
for  each  course)  were  never  suflScient  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Each  year  a 
deficit  was  rei)orted  which  was  paid  from  the  general  funds  of  the  assembly,  entail- 
ing a  heavy  drain  upon  the  revenues  Irom  its  more  profitable  enterprises.  Never- 
theless the  college  was  maintained  unimpaired  until  1900,  when  in  the  general 
reorganization  of  the  assembly's  affairs  all  the  corresiwndence  work  was  dropped, 
thus  ending  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  chapter  in  America's  educa- 
tional history. 
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work,  and  the  work  done  by  the  Chautauqua  professors  must  be  classed  as  pore 
philanthropy,  and  may  he  Hkene<l  to  gratuitous  practice  of  famous  physicians  in  the 
hospitals. 

Not  only  do  the  stock-company  schools  charge  more  for  their  courses,  but  they 
have  also  arranged  systematic  methods  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  examination 
and  correction  of  students'  work  is  done  by  clerks  and  subordinates,  to  whom  small 
salaries  are  paid.  These  people  work  under  the  direction  of  experienced  men,  and 
the  text-books  studied  and  questions  to  be  answered  by  students  are  prepared  by 
competent  experts.  Natunilly  the  instruction  given  by  clerks,  even  under  super- 
vision, is  not  altogether  such  as  it  would  be  under  college  profeas^jrs,  but  the  system  is 
**  businesslike  "  and  in  the  best  of  these  schools  it  is  fairly  efficient  and  f^tisfactory 
to  i)atrons. 

But  the  ma-^t  marked  difference  })elween  the  colleges  and  the  stock-company 
schools  lies  in  the  energetic  '*  hustling  for  students"  by  the  latter  claa»,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  manager  of  one  of  them.  Certain  questions  of  scholarly  dignity  and 
professional  ethics  which  might  influence  and  restrain  a  college  professor  are  not 
rc^rded  by  the  "  business  men  "  at  the  head  of  the  schools.  Extensive  advertising 
of  the  most  alluring  and  oi)timistic  sort  is  supplemented!  by  organized  systems  of 
branch  oflices  in  the  priucii)al  cititis,  and  by  an  army  of  solicitors  who  cover  the 
country  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  book  agents  and  insurance  solicitors  do. 

The  operations  of  one  of  the  largest  and  apparently  most,  flourishing  of  its  clai>8 
may  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  methcKls  which  seem  to  l)e  common  to  all  of  them. 
The  advertising  matter  of  this  institution  appears  extensively  in  all  the  principal  mag- 
azines and  periodicals,  and  it  has  over  twenty  branch  offices  and  employs  regularly 
a  force  of  2,500  persons  in  all  its  departments.  Over  350,000  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  lirst  ten  years  of  its  existence,  but  for  actual  instruction  only  26  **  princii>Bls,'* 
with  a  total  of  358  "experts,  instructors,  and  assistants"  were  required  in  1902. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts  from  tuition  go  for  securing 
and  retaining  student*?,  rather  than  for  instructing  them.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the 
colkv^es,  fc»r  in  them  pnicticully  all  the  fees  for  the  corresi)ondence  work  go  to  the 
professors;  very  little  is  paid  for  advertising,  and  nothing  at  all  to  canvassers. 

As  to  the  actual  extent  of  correspondence  instruction  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  satis- 
factory statement.  The  conditions  of  enrollment  in  the  stock-company  s«^hools  are 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  Htate  at  any  one  time  how  many  students  are  actually 
studying  and  how  many  have  finally  dropjKjd  their  work.  A  pupil  may  usually 
take  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  complete  his  course,  though  some  schools  limit  the  time 
in  certain  lines  to  five  years.  A  name  once  enrolUnl  is  therefore  continued  on  tlie 
li.Mts  indefinitely.  Some  students  drop  their  studies  fur  long  intervals  and  resume 
them  after  months  and  even  years  of  inaction.  Others  may  send  in  a  paper  only 
alxnit  once  in  six  months,  but  they  are  still  ratc<l  as  students  as  long  as  any  lessons 
paid  for  have  not  been  t;iken.  Of  course  the  great  majority  of  those  who  lose  inter- 
est in  their  work  f<»r  a  few  montk-,  or  even  weeks,  will  not  be  heard  from  again, 
but  that  can  not  l>e  iissumed  for  any  particular  Ciise.  The  managers  of  the  schoold 
themselves  th(  refore  do  not  know  definitely  how  many  active  students  they  have, 
and  when  askc<l  for  estimates  usually  refuse  to  make  them  or  else  give  the  whole 
numl>er  enrolled  from  the  l)eginning  of  the  school.  In  the  University  of  Chit^ago  a 
course  laj^ses  if  not  completed  in  a  year,  and,  as  ample  records  are  kept,  it  is  eas>*  to 
determine  the  number  actively  at  work  at  any  given  time.  This,  however,  is  not 
generally  the  case. 

The  numbers  which  are  rei>orte<l  in  connection  with  these  schools  are  undoubtedly 
impressive.  With  one  of  the  schools  claiming  over  350,000  students,  the  claims  of  the 
rest  ma<t  Ik»  set  in  pro}K:)rtion,  and  the  institution  which  can  not  refer  to  at  least  10,000 
is  small  indetnl.  I^ut  as  representing  present  conditions  tliese  figures  are  wholly  mis- 
leading for  the  reasons  descriV>ed.     If  the  numbers  usually  given  to  the  public  be 
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efficiency.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  course  can  be  of  material 
benefit,  to  say  nothing  of  its  ability  to  develop  first-class  illustrators,  as  the  state- 
ments to  prosi)ective  students  seem  to  imply. 

There  are  several  correspondence  schools  of  music  which  arc  advertised  more  or 
less  extensively,  and  which  claim  to  have  many  students.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
much  in  the  science  of  music  that  can  be  taught  by  mail  as  easily  as  any  other  sub- 
ject can  be  taught  by  that  method,  and  there  are  teachers  of  high  reputation  engaged 
in  such  instruction;  but  to  teach  the  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  science,  in  that 
way  is  quite  another  matter.  It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  accomplish  it  satis- 
factorily. 

These  instances  represent  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  and  they  arise  from  the 
condition  of  affairs  that  ^ists  in  this  country  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
undertake  any  business  he  wishes  so  long  as  he  does  not  actually  violate  the  ordinary 
criminal  laws.  There  is  no  super\ision  whatever  on  the  part  of  any  public  officer 
over  the  work  of  correspondence  schools.  In  most  States  they  may  with  apparent 
ease  even  secure  charters  enabling  them  to  grant  degrees  without  restriction.  It 
must  be  said  that  in  very  few  instances  does  there  seem  to  be  a  conscious  disposition 
to  abuse  this  power,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  degrees  are  given  by  many  schools  for 
work  done  wholly  in  absentia,  and  upon  examinations  at  the  pupils'  homes  under 
supervision  that  is  plainly  insufficient  to  insure  honesty,  is  in  itself  suspicious. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  a  very  great  work  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
by  correspondence  schools.  Even  inferior  ones,  Avith  all  their  shortcomings,  have 
been  the  means  of  good.  True,  they  have  discouraged  many,  but  they  have 
prompted  others  to  seek  instruction  who  have  subsequently  pursued  their  studies 
under  more  favorable  auspices.  The  very  fact  that  the  watchword  of  all  of  them  is 
"improve  yourself,"  and  that  they  constantly  stinmlate  their  patrons  to  study,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Then,  when  we  consider  the  thousands  to  whom  the  better  class 
of  these  schools  have  carried  the  means  of  improvement,  and  reflect  that  without  the 
aggressive  tactics  of  these  enterprising  **  hustlers"  the  great  majority  of  their  students 
would  have  remained  without  any  instruction  at  all,  we  can  understand  their  value 
as  a  force  in  popular  e<iucAtiou.  The  stock-company  schools  have  done  for  education 
a  work  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  of  John  Wesley  and  William  Booth  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Their  methotis  are  startling  to  the  conservative,  but  the  sum  total 
of  their  efforts  have  made  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

In  regard  to  the  achievements  of  institutions  still  higher  in  the  ca,tegory,  namely, 
the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  the  like,  nothing  but  good  may  be  said.  They  have  carried  the 
higher  education  to  thousands  to  whom  college  walls  were  but  a  dream.  The  figures 
of  the  corresi)ondence  work  of  those  institutions  si)eak  for  themselves. 


TYPICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   OF    CHICAGO,    CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY   DEPARTMENT. 

[From  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hervey  F.  Mallory,  secretary,  November  4,  1902.] 

Our  correspondence  work  differs  radically  from  that  conducted  by  schools  offering 
Instruction  in  a  certain  group  of  studies  and  calling  that  group  a  course.  We  do 
nothing  of  this  kind,  but  simplv  offer  a  list  of  perhaps  250  different  '^courses,'*  as  we 
call  them — that  is,  units  of  study — and  allow  anyone,  anywhere,  who  feels  qualified 
to  do  the  work  in  any  particular  course  or  unit  to  take  it  on  payment  of  the  fees  and 
compliance  with  general  university  admission  requirements.  This  coorBe  or  unit 
we  denominate  a  major.  It  represents  the  amount  of  ground  which  a  student  in 
residence  would  be  taken  over  in  twelve  weeks,  averaging  five  hours  of  recitation  per 
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[From  the  University  Record,  Aio^ust,  1902,  p.  160.] 
Statistics  of  instruct ioiiy  registration^  and  credit  Juhj  i,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902. 


Department. 


lA.  Philosophy 

IB.  Education , 

II.  Political  economy 

III.  Political  science , 

IV.  History 

VI.  Sociology  and  anthropology 

VII.  Comparative  religion 

Vni.  Semitic  languages  and  literatures. 

IX.  Biblical  and  patristic  Greek 

XI.  Greek  language  and  literature  ... 
XII.  Latin  language  and  literature 

XIII.  Romance  languages  and  litera- 

tures  , 

XIV.  Germanic  languages  and   litera- 

tures  

XV.  English  lan^mige  and  literature 

and  rhetoric 

XVn.  Mathematics 

XVIII.  Astronomy 

XXI.  Geology 

XXII.  Zoology 

XXVII.  Botany 

XX VII  I.  Pathology  and  bacteriology 

XLI.  Old  Testament  literature  and  in- 
terpretation   

XLII.  New  Testament  literature  and  In- 
terpretation   

XLIV.  Systematic  theology 

XLV.  Church  history 

XLVI.  Homiletic« 

Library  science 

Total 


Instniction. 


In- 

struc^ 

ors. 


a  103 


Majors. 


6 

lOi 
44 

4 

I6i 
13 

1 

3 

6 

»i 
21 

14 

n 
m 

23 
2 
1 
2 
8 
3 


196i 


Registration. 


Men. 


25 
35 
18 
11 
56 
14 
2 
35 
87 
12 
84 

25 

32 

187 
53 
3 
7 
6 
84 
2 


Wo- 
men. 


19 

35 

4 

6 

72 

12 

2 

8 

16 

16 

101 

65 

62 

844 
41 

1 
4 

1 


Total. 


44 

70 
22 
17 

128 
26 
4 
38 
53 
28 

135 


90 


481 
94 

4 
11 

7 
67 

4 


Credit  given. 


Regis- 
trations 
com- 
pleted. 

14 
18 

6 

6 

50 
12 

1 
15 

9 
10 
44 


30 


Univer- 
sity 
credit 
given. 


17 
9 


1 
2 
26 

11 

23 

39 


1 

2 

2 

25 

18 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

8 

865       1,485  I 


438 


M63 


<«  Total  number  of  different  instructors  was  94.    Nine  gave  instruction  in  two  departments, 
b  Final  examination  was  passed  on  41  other  courses  by  students  who  will  be  duly  credited  with  the 
same  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  a  record  of  residence  work. 

Summary  of  registration,  by  years,  October  1,  189-2  {date  of  organization) ,  to  June  30, 

1902,  inclusive. 


1832-  \m^ 


IRW- 
lgU5. 


lS0fi- 
1697. 


IS97- 


1900 


190(W 
190L 


1901- 


Holding  over  *.*-♦*♦„**. 
New  regittia dona ><.<..,. 
LAp^ed  courses  renewed. 
Total  registration^^,,  .^., 
Bc^tratlontf  completed. 
EcgiEtrutlo&0  dropped , . , 


134 


139 

in 


220 
asi 


2M 


311 
63 


4^\ 

105 

m 


127 


41% 
460 


«S1 
IS2 

n\ 


4Ba 

1,015 

afll 


<T2 

1« 

1,15H 


510 

7sa 
IS 

1,311 
246 


&T3 

7W9 

13 

1,4A5 
438 


[From  pamphlet  on  correspondence  Instruction,  Chicago  University,  1900.] 


SOME   OPINIONS   OF   INSTRUCTORS,    UNIVERSITY    OF   CHICAGO. 

President  William  Rainey  Harper:  I  have  myself  been  i>er8onally  interested  in  the 
correspondence  work  for  twenty  years,  and  have  seen  the  system  work  for  that  i)eriod 
of  time.  The  correspondence  method  of  study  is  not  intended  for  all  men  and 
women;  it  is  intended  for  those  who  have  the  ability — the  backbone — to  work  with- 
out the  constant  prodding  of  a  teacher.  Half  the  students  in  a  university  need  the 
constant  attention  of  the  teacher  day  by  day.  It  is  the  b^t  class  of  students  who  do 
work  by  correspondence.  It  is  without  doubt  true  that  in  linguistics  (1  draw  my 
illustrations  from  the  department  with  which  I  am  personally  connected — Hebrew 
and  the  cognate  languages)  the  work  done  by  correspondence  is  even  better  than 
that  done  in  the'cla^  room.    Students  who  come  to  us  after  a  year  of  such  work  are 
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development,  and  relationships  of  the  groups,  which  forms  the  most  important  part 
of  all  tnree  courses,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  plant  iKjdy 
and  the  evolution  of  sex,  problems  which  could  hardly  be  understood  if  the  student 
were  to  begin  with  more  complicated  forms.  The  ease  with  which  these  simple 
forms  may  be  prepared  for  microscopic  examination  makes  them  favorable  for  those 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  use  a  microscope  effectively,  while  their  simple  struc- 
ture makes  them  suitable  objects  for  the  great  number  of  students  who  have  not 
learned  to  '*draw.'^ 

In  the  course  in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  which  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
algae  and  fungi,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  great  problem  of  alternation  of 
generations,  the  evolution  of  the  sporophyte,  and  reduction  of  the  gametophyte. 
The  structures  involved  in  these  funnamental  problems  are  clearly  shown  in  critically 
prepared  slides.     Heterospory  is  studied  in  several  forms. 

In  the  gymnosperms  and  angiosperms  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  histological 
structure  of  the  root,  stem,  and  leaf  with  a  comparison  of  asymnosperm,  monocotyl, 
and  dicotyl  characters.  Other  subjects  are  tne  development  of  the  flower,  the 
development  of  the  ovule,  the  development  of  pollen  and  the  embryo  sac,  fertilization 
and  formation  of  the  embryo.  The  principles  of  the  Engler  and  Praiitl  classification 
are  also  presented.  One  exercise  is  devoted  to  karyokinesis  and  cell  formation.  A 
comparison  of  critical  structures  with  homologous  structures  in  the  pteridophytes  is 
an  important  feature  of  this  course. 

Two  years  ago  a  course.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology,  preeminently  a  technical 
course  devotecfto  fixing,  imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  etc.,  was  offered,  and  results 
have  shown  that  even  so  technical  a  course  as  this  can  be  pursued  successfully  by 
correspondence. 

The  subjet^t  of  botany  has  made  extremely  rapid  progress  in  the  last  decade,  so 
that  view  points  have  change<i,  and  even  the  subject-matter  presented  in  the  best 
secondary  schools  is  changing.  By  the  aid  of  the  correspondence  work  teachers  are 
able  to  put  themselves  in  touch  with  more  mo<lern  views  and  metho<l8,  benefiting 
themselves  and  their  pupils  at  the  same  time.  Many  graduate  students  desire  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  some  chosen  line  and  thus  secure  a  higher  degree.  Those  who 
have  done  their  botanical  work  several  years  ago  usually  find  that  they  are  not  able 
to  undertake  advanced  work  in  this  subject,  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  find  an  undergraduate  class  comjK)sed  largely  of  graduate 
students.  Some  who  have  had  good  training  in  college  and  have  tried  to  keep  up 
with  mo<lern  methods  have  done  so  much  of  the  fundamental  work  that  they  would 
find  much  repetition  if  they  should  enter  the  general  classes,  and  since  time  is  pre- 
cious they  hesitate  to  undertake  such  work;  yet,  for  the  lack  of  the  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  work  which  is  still  unfamiliar,  such  students,  almost  without  exception, 
have  made  conspicuous  failures  when  attempting  advanced  work.  The  founaation 
necessary  for  advanced  courses  could  have  oeen  completed  very  rapidly  by  corre- 
spondence. 

In  looking  over  the  large  list  of  those  who  have  taken  botany  by  correspondence  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  many  have  come  to  the  university  for  more  advanced  work. 
Three  who  have  taken  the  doctor's  degree  in  botany  and  three  of  the  present  candi- 
dates for  that  honor  having  completed  two  or  more  majors  by  correspondence.  But 
besides  those  who  are  teaching  l)otany,  the  list  includes  lawvers,  artizans,  and  busi- 
ness men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  daily  occupations,  find  time  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  a  favorite  subject. 

The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  necessary  books  in  any  single  course  cost  less 
than  $5.  The  only  necessary  apparatus  is  a  compound  microscope  giving  a  magnifi- 
cation of  about  400  diameters. 

Besides  the  courses  with  which  the  writer  is  personally  familiar,  successful  work 
has  been  done  in  the  newer  field  of  ecology,  and  a  carefully  planned  course  in  plant 
physiology  is  now  offered.  Courses  in  zoology  and  bacteriology  are  being  conducted 
with  encouraging  results,  and  a  course  in  physics  will  be  offered  after  July,  1903. 

CAN   HISTORY    BE  SUCCESSFULLY   TAUGHT   BY    CORRESPONDENCE? 

[Frances  Knox,  the  University  of  Chicago.] 

The  historv  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  does  not  pretend  to  do 
research  work  by  correspondence.  It  offers  no  graduate  courses  by  this  method, 
not  because  the  method  itself  is  not  adapted  to  such  courses,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  only  in  rare  cases  is  the  correspondence  student  able  to  command  the  materiala 
requisite  for  exhaustive  work.  In  the  college  and  preparatory  courses,  however,  the 
case  is  different.    In  these  days,  when  the  teacher  of  any  important  period  of  histoiy 
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Vital  capacity 
Audiometer: 

Right 

U*ft 

Visual  acuity: 

Uight 

Left 

Motor  ability  . 


The  use  of  cards  with  one  color  for  the  lK)y8  and  another  for  the  girls  allows  the 
quick  compilation  of  the  data  in  any  manner  desired  by  changing  the  grouping  of 
the  cards. 


TlIK    t^TABLISIIMEXT   OF    NOKMS. 

V\)  to  date,  tc'wtri  have  been  made  ou  tlie  pupilH  of  tlie  Alcott,  Kozniinski,  Andersen, 
and  Tennvfon  elementary  schools,  the  eighth  grade  and  the  kindeiigarten  in  tlie 
Iloyne  School,  the  kindergartens  of  the  Burr,  Kinzie,  and  Sheldon  schools,  and  also 
the  pupils  of  the  En^dewood  and  Lake  View  High  schools;  in  all,  6,259  pupils,  2,788 
boy^?  and  :J,471  girln.  The  pupiln  of  these  schools  are  lai^ly  of  American  parentage 
and  are  the  children  of  parents  in  comfortable  circumstances,  so  that  they  are  um- 
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with  the  hei^'ht  when  taken  without  shoes.  The  results  of  the  compilation  of  heij 
standing  and  height  sitting  will  be  found  in  Table  I.  It  will  be  noted  that  1 
average  girl  is  shorter  than  the  average  l)oy  when  they  enter  the  kindergarten,  1 
just  before  reaching  11  years  of  age,  owing  to  a  slackening  of  the  boy's  rate  of  gro^ 
and  an  acceleration  of  the  girl's,  the  average  girl  becomes  taller  than  the  aver 
boy  an<l  remains  taller  till  they  reach  the  age  of  15  years.  At  this  period  the  g 
seem  to  be  exhausted  in  the  race,  and  the  boys  8uri)a88  the  girls  in  height  and  c 
tinue  to  increase  the  difference  in  stature  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  in  height  standing  so  in  height  sitting.  When  the  pupils  enter  the  kinc 
garten  the  average  boy  is  slightly  taller  when  seateii  than  the  average  girl,  but  j 
before  attaining  the  age  of  1 1  years  the  average  girl  surpasses  the  average  bo> 
height  sitting.  This  again  seems  due  as  much  to  a  retanlation  in  the  lx)y*s  rate 
growth  as  to  an  acceleration  in  the  girl's  rate  of  growth.  The  average  girl  contin 
taller  when  seated  than  the  average  l)oy  till  nearly  16  years,  or  almost  a  year  Ion 
than  her  height  standing  exceetls  the  height  standing  of  the  average  lx)y.  T 
shows  that  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  boy  at  this  age  is  chiefly  in  the  lo^ 
extremities?  rather  than  in  the  trunk. 

(IROWTH    IN'    WKI(;HT. 

Ah  we  foun<l  in  stature  so  we  find  in  weight  that  the  average  lx>y  exceeds  I 
average  girl  during  the  early  years  of  S(ihool  life.  During  the  three  years  from  12 
15  the  average  girl  is  heavier  than  the  avenige  boy.  Soon  after  15  is  reached  t 
Iniy  h!ur[>asse3  the  girl  in  weight  and  he  continues  to  increase  in  weight  more  rapic 
than  she  does  for  a  numl)er  of  years.  It  will  Ixj  noted  that  the  average  girl  si 
I>a*jses  the  average  boy  in  weight  at  alx^ut  a  year  later  than  her  stature  exceeds  h 
The  tables  of  weight  an<l  height  show  that  the  girls  continue  to  increase*  in  weig 
for  a  longer  period  than  they  increase  in  height. 


Flo,  a. 
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Strength  oi  grip  was  teste<l  at  first  by  an  ordinary  2-spring  dynamometer,  b 
an  atteni])t  to  test  the  young  children  with  this  instnnnent  provotl  that  it  w 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  size  of  their  hands.  Those  with  the  smallest  hands  we 
forccil  to  use  a  different  set  of  phalanges  from  those  which  the  adult  would  use  c 
the  same  instrument.  Again,  it  was  found  that  the  adult  could  make  his  best  recoi 
only  when  the  instrument  was  suited  to  the  size  of  this  hand.  For  this  reason  w 
were  forced  to  devise  a  new  dynamometer  which  coiild  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  t!i 
hand.  This  new  adjustable  grip  dynamometer  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  It  is  set  h; 
changing  the  distance  between  the  bars  of  the  inner  and  outer  stirrups.  This  i 
ac('omplished  by  whirling  the  inner  stirrup,  a  screw  threa<l  passing  through  a  nui 
lx»low  the  dial,  causing  the  protrusion  or  withdrawal  of  the  stem  of  the  etirrnp.  A 
distance  between  the  bars  corres^wnding  to  about  one-half  of  the  distance  from  the 
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place  where  the  thumb  joins  the  liaiKl,  to  the  end  of  the  fingers,  was  found  best 
suited  to  most  hands. 

Each  pupil  was  given  several  trials  of  strength  and  the  best  result  obtainable  was 
recorded.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  the  boys  surpass  the  girls  in  strength  at 
all  ages;  even  in  the  kindergarten  the  average  boy  is  stronger  in  his  left  hand  than 
the  average  girl  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  during  the  early  years  of  adolescence  this 
differentiation  of  the  sexes  becomes  very  striking.  Tl^ese  facts  were  shown  in  Br. 
Christopher's  report  and  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  compilation  from  the 
larger  numbers. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    VITAL   CAPACITY. 

The  term  vital  capacity  is  used  here  to  signify  the  amount  of  air  that  a  person  can 
expire  after  a  forced  inspiration. 

Vital  capacity  was  tested  by  means  of  a  wet  spirometer.  In  tliis  test,  as  in  the 
test  of  strength,  the  child  was  allowed  repeated  trials  until  he  fell  short  of  his  pre- 
vious efforts  and  th^  bent  mark  attained  was  recorded.  The  boys  show  greater 
breathing  capacity  from  the  first,  the  difference  becoming  marked  during  adoles- 
cence. The  great  breathing  capacities  of  the  t)oy8  who  were  in  training  for  football 
and  the  girls  who  played  basket  ball  were  in  strong  contrast  with  those  who  took 
little  phvf^ical  exercise,  which  suggests  that  vital  capacity  increases  and  decreases 
with  the  amount  of  one's  activity,  and  so,  in  connection  with  size,  is  an  index  of  the 
rate  of  metabolism. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OK    ENDPRANCE. 

A  ino<lificati(>n  of  Mosso's  ergograph  made  possible  the  study  of  endurance  and 
fatigue.     This  instrument  gives  a  graphic  record  and  a  measure  of  the  work  done 
under  certain  fixed  conditions  by  a  single  group  of  muscles.     The  apparatus  consists 
of  two  part^,  a  fixing  board  and  a  carriage  with  tracing  apparatus  mounte<l  on  a 
siiita])le  frame.     The  arm  is  fastened  firmly  to  the  fixing  board,  allowing  free  move- 
ment to  only  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hau'l.     To  this  finger  a  cord  is  fastened 
which,  piissing  to  the  carriage  and  over  a  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  stand,  is  attached 
to  a  weight.     In  each  case  in  these  tests  this  weight  was  7  i>er  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  individual.     In  flexing  the  finger  the  weight  is  lifted  and  on  extending  the 
finger  the  weight  returns  to  its  original  place.     A  pen  attached  to  the  carriage  and 
resting  upon  a  kymograph  traces  the  movement  thus  made  upon  paper  fastene<l  to 
the  revolving  cylinder  of  the  kymograph,  and  a  moving  tapeline  measures  the  dis- 
tance which  the  weight  has  l>een  lifted.     Tliis  distance,  nmltiplied  by  the  weight, 
gives  the  amount  of  work  done.     By  keeping  time  with  the  beating  of  a  metronome 
thc.>e  flexions  and  extensions  oi  the  finger  are  made  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  in 
ninety  seconds,  the  time  employed  in  each  test,  the  weight  would  be  lifted  45  times. 
In  oixTating  the  ergograph  loaded  thus  with  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  cf  the 
individual  it  was  found  that  at  some  period  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  seconds  such  fatigue  was  usually  j)roduced  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  move 
the  weight  at  all.     By  limiting  the  work  to  ninety  seconds  a  point  was  reached  at 
which  tlie  strongest  pupils  would  begin  to  show  fatigue,  and  only  the  weakest  and 
very  ol)ese  i)upils  became  entirely  exhausted.'  Table  1  shows  the  development  of 
endurance,  as  shown  by  the  i)ower  to  do  work  on  the  ergograph.     It  appears  that 
boys  have  greater  endurance  than  girls  at  all  ages,  and  during  adolescence  the  diiier- 
entiation  of  the  sexes  becomes  very  striking.      T^^<i  comparison  oi  the  records  an 
individual  makes  in  endurance  and  vital  cai>».o\lY  «^^«  ^^  ®^^^'^'  ^^^^  ^^^^'  usually 
develop  together. 

THE    KATE   OK    ANNUAL    INCRR^j^^,    ^^      ^;  l^ONV^^^    k^I.  mV^l.i^rVL^^'^. 

Tabic  IV  Hhows  separately  for  each  b^J  ^tvx   f ^^^^^^'^^^it^^^^^^^ 
taken  the  following  points:  First,  the  «^  f^^  ^^^xx^^ei^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
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beginning  of  each  year,  im  shown  in  the  table  of  exact 
the  increase  in  that  measureinent  found  at  the  Ix^jpnnin; 
increment  daring  that  year.  Third,  the  per  cent  that  ttiit 
urement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  durin<^  which  it  haa 
The  per  cents  of  gain  in  height,  weight,  strength,  end 
are  represented  in  ChartB  I  and  II.  The  study  of  these  < 
some  interesting  and  important  considerations.     Noting  fin 
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-Rute  of  aiiniiol  incroase  in  stature,  weighty  am 
Basetl  on  data  In  Table  IV. 


annual  rate  of  j^ain  in  liei^ht,  it  is  wen  that  the  general  tro 
ia  iluwnward.  This  general  trend  is  broken  in  both  sexes 
commences  at  10  and  ends  at  Irt,  and  in  boys  commences  a1 
eummitsof  tlier^e  ris<'s  are  from  12  to  14  in  girls  and  from  13 
showing  the  rate  of  jjaiii  in  weight  shows  a  similar  rise  in 
at  the  same  ages  lus  in  the  c^ise  of  height.  The  supt^riority 
in  height  and  weight  at  this  in-riod  of  life  is  alj^  shown, 
increments  of  the  strength  of  grip  of  the  right  hand,  vital 
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are  observed,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  similar  increase  at  the  same  ages.  The  period 
of  the  saperiority  of  girls  over  boys  in  rate  of  increa^  in  these  latter  measurements, 
an  of  which  involve  the  foctor  of  physical  power,  which  is  less  at  all  ages  in  girhr 
than  in  boys,  is  not  so  great  nor  so  long  maintained  as  in  the  case  of  height  and 
weight.  However,  the  finer  diflerencea  in  rate  of  growth  and  development  between 
the  sexes  are  not  of  special  import  to  us  at  present.     The  great  feature  for  considera- 
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Chart  U.—Ratc  ul  unrnuil  Increase  iu  vltul  cavacity  and  cadvvnince. 
Based  on  data  iii  Tabic  IV. 

tion  in  thirf:  Thore  i.<^  an  exaltation  of  life  processes  at  Iho  pubet^rent  pt^nod  vrbicH 
finds  itH  exprension  not  only  in  an  increase<l  rate  oi  gTOV?V\v  >avi^  a\feom  tV\c  Aeve  ot>- 
raent  of  phyeicuil  ix>wer.  .  ^^    ^Yve 

Kducation  h^  as  \Xh  },a.,is  the  bringing  about:  ^1  ^^"^^^^ ^^'^^\^^'\4^u  \» 
modification  of  the  central  nervous  system  Thn?  y^t\o*^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ra.'^'Ns^*^^'^^"^**^ 
the  period  oi  \X»  pla-^fic-ity.  Although  thig'is  not  *^'^  I>et'''^^  ^^  ^V^v^o^^^"^^"""^  ^ 
in  weight  ol  the  nervoiis  system,  the  rapi^  ^^^^J^    .^^m^ut  '^  ^^'^ 
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Table  IV. — Annual  rate  of  increase — Continueil. 
BOYS— Continued. 


Age. 

Ergograph 
at  begin- 
ning of 
year. 

Amount  of 
gain. 

Per  cent  of 
gain. 

Right-hand 
grip  at 

beginning 
of  year. 

Amount  of 
gain. 

Per  cent  of 
gain. 

6to   7 

KUoA-cm. 
87.47 
122. 12 
151.17 
187.07 
220.03 
251.86 
283.83 
829.21 
892.62 
470.13 
551.22 
6-20.&1 

KUoi-cm. 
34.65 
32.05 
32.90 
32.96 
31.83 
31.97 
45.38 
63.41 
77.51 
81.09 
69.42 
59.09 

89.62 
26.24 
21.34 
17.56 
14.46 
12.68 
15.98 
19.29 
19.74 
17.23 
12.59 
9.52 

Kilo*. 
9.21 
10.74 
12.41 
14.^4 
16. 52 
18.85 
21.24 
24.44 
28.42 
33.39 
39.37 
44.14 

KUoB. 
1.53 
1.67 
1.93 
2.18 
2.33 
2.39 
3.20 
3.98 
4.97 
5.98 
5.87 
4.54 

16.61 

7to   8 

15.55 

8to   9 

15.55 

9tol0 

15.2l> 

10  to  11 

14.10 

11  to  12 

12. 67 

12  to  13 

15.05 

13  to  14 

16.28 

14  to  15 

17.44 

15  to  16 

17.90 

16  to  17 

13. 3» 

17  to  18 

10.14 

Age. 

Left-hand 
grip  at 

beginning 
of  year. 

Amount  of 
gain. 

Per  cent  of 
gain. 

Vital 

capacity  at 

beginning 

of  year. 

Amount  of 
gain. 

Per  cent  of 
gain. 

6  to    7 

C.c. 
8.48 
10.11 
11.67 
13.47 
15. 59 
17.72 
19.71 
22. 51 
26.22 
30.  H8 
36.39 
40.96 

1.63 
1.56 
1.80 
2. 12 
2.13 
1.99 
2.80 
3.71 
4.66 
5.51 
4.57 
4.05 

19.22 
15. 43 
15.42 
15.73 
13. 66 
11.23 
14.20 

i2.o;j 

17.77 
17.84 
12.55 
9.88 

KUo*. 
1,023 
1,168 
1,316 
1,4C9 
1,603 
1,732 
l,8^3 
2.108 
2,395 
2, 697 
8,120 
3,4»3 

KUos. 
145 

14H 

153 
134 
129 
151 
2*25 
287 
302 
42:J 
3('>3 
172 

14.17 

7  to   8 

12.67 

8to   9 

11.62 

9to  10 

9.12 

10  to  11       

8.(^ 

11  to  12 

8.71 

12  to  13     

11.95 

13  to  14 

13.61 

14  to  15   

12.60 

15  to  16 

15. 6& 

16  to  17 

11.68 

17  to  18 

4.9^ 

GIRL8. 


Age. 


6to  7  . 
7to  8  . 
8to  9  . 
9  to  10  . 

10  to  11  . 

11  to  12  . 

12  to  13  . 

13  to  14  . 

14  to  15  . 

15  to  16  . 

16  to  17  . 

17  U)  18  . 


Height 
at  begin- 

Actual 

Per  cent 

Height 
Hitting  at 
begin- 
ning of 
year. 

Actual 

Per  cent 

Weight 
at  begin- 

Actual 

ning  of 
year. 

gain. 

of  gain. 

gain. 

of  gain. 

ning  of 
year. 

gain. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Kilfjs. 

Kiiiff. 

1,096.6 

57.1 

6.20 

617.0 

23.7 

8.M 

18.870 

2.104 

l,ir»3.7 

51.2 

4.44 

640.7 

22.7 

3.M 

20.974 

2.036 

1,204.9 

47.5 

3.W 

663.4 

19.8 

2.98 

23.010 

2.247 

1,252.4 

48.3 

3.86 

683.2 

17.3 

2.53 

25.257 

2.538 

1,300.7 

52.8 

4.06 

700.5 

21.8 

3.11 

27. 795 

2.867 

1,35:^.5 

69.6 

4.40 

722.3 

27.0 

3.74 

30.61V2 

3.711 

1,413.1 

63.7 

4.51 

749.3 

29.8 

8.98 

34.373 

4.  (.01 

1,476.8 

59.6 

4.04 

T79.1 

80.8 

3.95 

38.974 

5.245 

1,5.36.4 

31.9 

2.08 

809.9 

22.2 

2.74 

44.219 

3.942 

1,56M.3 

14.7 

.94 

832.1 

13.8 

1.60 

48. 161 

2.491 

1,583.0 

9.6 

.61 

W5.4 

6.6 

.78 

50.  r>52 

1.734 

1,592.6 

1.6 

.10 

8f)2.0 

3.1 

.'M 

52.  tiS6 

.537 

Per  cent 
of  gain. 


11.15 

9.71 

9.77 

10.05 

10.31 

12.10 

13.38 

13.46 

8.91 

5.17 

3.42 

1.03 


Age. 

Ergograph 
at  begin- 
ning of 
year. 

Actual 
gain. 

Per  cent  of 
gain. 

Riffht- 
hanu  grip 
at  btjgin- 

ning  of 

year. 

Amount  t>f 
gain. 

Per  cent  of 
gain. 

(J  to    7 

Kilof'Cm. 
87.79 
108.00 
130.24 
156.73 
180.98 
206.90 
234.92 
269.  89 
818. 12 
»49.KJ 

stn.io 

370.  74 

Kilog-cm. 
20.21 
22.24 
215. 49 
24.25 
25.92 
28.02 
IM.97 
48.23 
81. 7\ 

1            9.6- 

1      '-^ 

23.02 

20.59 

20.31 

15.47 

14.32 

13.55 

14.89 

\           n.K7 

\             9.97 

\             8.t 

8.36 
9.88 
11.16 
12.77 
14.65 
16.  h\ 
\           18.9'2 
\           21.  W 
\           li.'S 
i\           27.0 
l\          28.7 
<i\          29.1 

Kao». 
1.52 
1.28 
1.61 
1.78 
1.89 
2.38 
\             2.92 
\             2.9fi 
>  \             2.21 
o\             1.7 

A 

1>.  18 

7  t(»    8 

12.90 

H  to    9 

14. 4a 

y  to  10 

13.  M 

10  to  11 

12. 9r> 

11  tt>  12 

14.ft9 

I't  to  13 

16. 4» 

]:j  to  II 

]4  ti>  1') 

15  to  16 ;; 

jf,  to  17 

17  to  18 

ET)    V.Hi*'>                7 

n 
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subjecting  the  pupils  to  overstimulation,  bad  air,  improper  temperatures,  and  too 
limited  an  amount  of  physical  exercise.  Everywhere  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  childhood  should  be  sacred  to  growth  and  development. 

TXble  V. —  Twelve-year-old  pxipUsy  hy  grades. 


Grade. 

Number 
exam- 
ined. 

Average 
age. 

Average 
height. 

Average 
weight. 

Average 
ergo- 
graph. 

Average 

strength  of 

grip,  right 

baud. 

Average 

strength 

of  grip, 

left  band. 

Average 

viUl 
capacity. 

II 

4 

19 
84 
134 
143 
95 
18 

12-»-28 
12-5-23 
12-5-  2 
12-5-  9 
12-^20 
12-^13 
12-6-29 

Mm, 
1.333 
1.377 
l,4a3 
1,422 
1,443 
1.451 
1,443 

Kilos. 
29. 513 
33.592 
34.972 
35.  596 
36.136 
37.160 
38.453 

Kilos-cm. 
233.0 
248.7 
271.3 
268.0 
271.0 
288.0 
318.6 

Kilos. 
16.76 
20.03 
20.22 
21.06 
21.40 
22.31 
23.31 

Kilos. 
16.50 
18.55 
18.85 
19.64 
20.12 
20.41 
21.07 

C.c. 
1,488 

Ill 

1,732 

IV 

1,742 

V 

1,790 

VI 

1,887 

VIT 

1,947 

VIII 

3,053 

Table  VI. — Phjsirnl  derclopmait  and  school  ttand'mg. 
BOYS. 


^;,>i™-',  Average  jH^,'KSt  H.i«ht 


Q  JAt  and  above  grade.. 

*   iUolow 

Q  '^\t  and  above  grade.. 
^  1  Below 
in  /; 


14 


f  At  and  above  grade. . 


ilBelow 
I  At  and  above  grade.. 


Below 

At  and  above  grade.. 

Below 

At  and  above  grade. . 

Below 

At  and  above  grade.. 
Below 


.,-  'JAt  and  above  grade. 

^^  iBelow 

i«   /At  aud  above  grade. 
^^  IBelow : 


i»    (At  and  above  grade., 
^^  iBelow. 


islj^t.grrade. 


1  Below. 


210 

8-.V25 

45 

8-4-12 

151 

9-6-21 

77 

9-.V2 

i:)8 

10-6-1 

9i> 

10-5-2.5 

125 

11-6-23 

103 

11-5-25 

130 

12-6-10 

126 

12-5-4 

117 

13-6-18 

113 

13-5-1 

146 

14-«-« 

104 

14-5-2 

125 

l{>-5-26 

80 

15-5-23 

77 

16-5-28 

69 

16-4-25 

46 

17-5-11 

46 

17-5-24 

23 

18-5-27 

17 

18-4-3 

Mm. 

1,238 

1.210 

1,300 

1.264 

1.340 

1.314 

1.376 

1,363 

1,436 

1,399 

1,500 

1,475 

1,564 

1,5-20 

1,622 

1,599 

1,689 

1,637 

1,702 

1,677 

1,737 

1.726 


Mm. 
679 
667 
702 
692 
717 
707 
731 
727 
754 
740 
782 
771 
815 
793 
843 
827 
881 
8.=>9 
897 
884 
917 
911 


Weight. 

Ergo- 

Ri?ht 

Left 

grnph. 

gnp. 

grip. 

Kihs. 

Kilo-em. 

KUos. 

Kilos. 

25.286 

170.1 

13.46 

12.49 

23.790 

155.2 

12.06 

11.68 

27.907 

209.4 

16.12 

15.32 

26.787 

198.2 

14.59 

13.  C6 

30.258 

240. 5 

17.84 

16.62 

29.145 

225.7 

17.42 

16.62 

32.814 

270. 6 

20.05 

18.64 

82.180 

264.1 

19.82 

18. 82 

36.843 

306.6 

23.38 

21.44 

34.370 

286.2 

21.38 

19.70 

41.470 

3?2.4 

27.42 

24.98 

39. 010 

841.5 

25.07 

23.38 

46.218 

437.3 

30.69 

28.31 

42.775 

404.9 

29.13 

27.06 

51.391 

507.8 

36.61 

33.54 

50.369 

515.9 

35.79 

33.40 

58. 216 

606.8 

43.21 

39.86 

53.289 

575.7 

40.90 

87.69 

60.417 

CTA.Q 

47.57 

43.60 

58.069 

618.7 

46.23 

41.89 

60. 971 

670. 0 

50.53 

44. 82 

64.252 

723.8 

51.41 

48.17 

Vital 
ea  pa- 
city. 


C.e. 

1,895 

1,353 

1,688 

1,472 

1,670 

1.642 

1,828 

1.766 

2,063 

1,844 

2,3^1 

2,103 

2,688 

2,360 

2,978 

2,749 

8.542 

8,165 

3,646 

8,495 

3,644 

3,741 


GIRLS. 


8 


14 


f  At  and  above  grade. 

iBelow 

I  At  and  above  grade. 

iBelow 

/At  and  above  grade. 

IBelow 

JAt  and  above  grade. 

iBelow 

/.\t  and  above  grade. 

\Below 

(.\t  and  above  grade. 

iBeiow 

(.\t  and  above  grade. 

, IBelow 

IE  '(At  and  above  grade. 

^  llFielow 

,«   j.Vt  and  above  grade. 

^®   iBelow 

.\t  and  above  grade. 
Below 

(At  grade 

\Below 


187 

8-6-10 

45 

H-4-26 

156 

9-6-15 

65 

9-4-29 

157 

10-6-5 

83 

10-4-5 

121 

11-5-25 

102 

11-5-5 

132 

12-5-27 

115 

12-^10 

].v» 

13-7-3 

101 

13-5-13 

226 

11-6-20 

i<) 

14-5-23 

314 

15-4V9 

65 

15-4-24 

182 

16-6-19 

172 

16-4-23 

132 

17-.V29 

119 

17-5-1 

(» 

18-.V2 

74 

18-1-19 

1,236 
1, 195 
1,283 
1 ,  2iU> 
1,330 
1.308 
1,390 
1,370 
1,456 
1,423 
1,526 
1,492 
1,572 
1.539 
1.576 
1.561 
1.599 
1.584 
l,6(r2 
1,5W 
1,597 
"l,5W 


677 
0152 
69:^ 
6S8 
711 
701 
738 
731 
767 
756 
803 
788 

83:^ 

802 
812 
K31 
H,'>5 
848 
H55 


\  K*\      5'i.>* 


24.373 
22.424 
26.862 
25. 769 
29.289 
28. 3rK5 
82.tV51 
31.516 
36.  ('k55 
35. 958 
42.  (i73 
40.  (136 
48. 060 
44.  r»32 
19.  745 
47.413 
53. 091 
50.773 
53.039 

5'i.M6 


147.4 
120. 2 
174.9 
163.0 
193.4 
183.8 
223.7 
219.3 
252. 4 
211.2 
290.3 
231.8 
847.6 
332.9 
860.7 
:i36.2 
389.3 
405.7 
373.4 
866.5 
387.2 
376.7 


11.89 
10.73 
13.^1 
13. 77 
15. 61 
14.91 
18.04 
17.00 
20.88 
19.77 
23.94 
23.08 
26.41 
25. 53 
28.09 
27. 09 
30.01 
28.95 
29.97 
29.23 
30.15 
29.57 


11.16 
10.  CS 
12.97 
13. 12 
14.62 
13.98 
17.16 
15.87 
19.12 
18. 09 
22.10 
21.00 
24.22 
23.81 
25. 96 
25.07 
27.79 
2»k80 
27.23 
2tV97 
27.84 
27.69 


1,238 
1,113 
1,381 
1,308 
1, 452 
1,465 
1,611 
1.560 
1,768 
l,6-'5 
1,939 
1,901 
2,160 
1,986 
2,255 
2,083 
2,840 
2,267 
2,831 
2.274 
2,396 
2,311 
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Age. 

8 
ywirn. 

9 
years. 

10 
yeans. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13    1     14 
years,  years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

years. 

18 
years. 

Number  examined 

212 
3.4 

171 
3.0 

irw 
3.8 

131 
4.1 

131 
2.9 

132 
2.4 

163 
2.8 

183 
3.2 

117 
3.1 

77 
2.9 

43 

Average  number  of  motor  de- 
fects seen  In  pupils  at  and 
above  grade 

2.4 

Number  examined 

hi 
3.8 

88 
4.1 

118 
4.1 

122 
4.6 

146 
3.9 

132 

93 

59 
8.0 

134 
8.3 

96 
8.2 

55 

Average  number  of  motor  de- 
fects seen   iu   pupils   below 
grade 

3  3 

8.5 

3  0 

Number  examined 

2 
10.0 

10 
8.0 

24 

8.2 

54 
8.0 

47 

G5 

51 
7.3 

24 
7.5 

7 

6.3 

Average  number  of  motor  de- 
fects seen  in  pupils  of  John 
Worthy  School 

8.1 

6.67 

TESTS   OF   SUiRT. 

The  eight  of  the  pupils  \va«  testerl  in  the  Kozminski,  And^rpen,  and  Tennyson 
elementary  Kchools  and  the  Englewoo<l  and  Lake  View  high  schools.  This  test  of 
Tisual  acuity  was  made  by  means  of  the  ordinary  Snellen's  type,  the  test  cards  b-eing 
selected  ])y  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  consulting  oculist  and  aurist  to  the  department  of 
child  study.  Well- Ugh  ted  rooms  were  used  for  these  tests.  In  testing  sight  the 
child  was  seated  in  a  chair  placed  20  feet  away  from  tlie  t^^t  chart,  and,  with  the 
left  eye  covered,  he  was  aske<l  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  card  and  read  aloud  do\vn 
the  card  as  far  as  he  coidd.  After  this  was  done  the  right  eye  wa;^  covered  and  the 
k'ft  eye  tested.  The  la«t  line  of  which  the  puj^il  was  able  to  read  the  majorky  of 
the  letters  showed  his  visual  acuity  for  the  eye  used.  Visual  acuity  was  reconled  by 
placing  the  nimiber  representing  the  normal  reading  <listance  of  the  la.*^t  line  which 
the  [)upil  was  able  to  read  as  the  denominator  and  the  distance  from  which  it  was 
read  (20  feet)  as  the  numerator  of  a  fraction.  Thus,  if  a  child  seated  20  feet  from 
the  chart  could  read  the  majority  of  the  letters  of  the  line  normally  read  at  30  feet, 
but  could  not  read  a  majority  of  the  letters  of  the  line  normally  read  at  20  feet,  he 
would  be  nj  in  visual  acuity  for  the  eye  tested. 

These  tests  were  made  without  spectacles  where  the  pupils  wore  glasses,  as  the 
aim  was  to  find  the  number  witli  subnormal  vi.^uul  acuity  for  each  year. 

Four  thousand  seven  huudreil  and  sixty-five  pui)ils  were  tested — 2,030  boys,  2,735 
girJH.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  tested  were  found  defective — 37  per  cent 
of  the  girls  and  32  per  cent  of  the  boys.  Thus  5  jxjr  cent  more  of  the  girls  were 
found  to  be  defective  than  the  })oys.  Table  X  shows  something  c^f  the  result.^  of 
these  tests.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  0-year-old  pupils  were  found  subnormal  in 
vi.^ion.  For  the  fir^t  threi^  years  of  .^chool  life  the  per  cent  of  those  defective  rapidly 
increases,  suggesting  that  the  school  work  of  that  period  is  hard  on  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils.  After  the  age  of  0  years  is  ]»a.*se<l  the  per  cent  of  pupils  having  eye  defects 
decrea.<es;  at  first  slowly,  then  more  rai)idly  until  the  age  of  13  i-?  jmssed.  This 
decrease  in  the  i)er  cent  of  eye  defects  parallels  so  closely  the  j>eriod  of  rapid  growth 
and  development  that  the  improvement  nuiy  Im  consiilered  a  manifestation  of  the 
improved  health  of  this  period  of  lli)ri<l  growth.  The  slight  rise  at  14  is  probably 
due  to  tlie  larger  proportion  of  girls  found  in  the  high  schools  at  that  and  the  follow- 
ing years.  It  will  be  rememlwreil  that  girls  have  a  larger  \>cr  cent  of  eye  defects 
than  boys. 
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Taulk  XIV. — Ilmring  and  school  standing — Pupils  hating 

jHfinU  below  normal. 


Ago. 


13 


l/Abovo  grade. 

"I  Below  grade . 
J  Above  grade. 
'■^  Below  grade . 

i^Vbovo  grade . 
,  (Below  grade  . 
!/ Above  grade. 

iBelow  grade . 

I  Above  grade . 

I  Below  grade  . 

I  Above  grade . 

Below  grade . 


- ,  1/ Above  grade . 
■^*  1  Below  grade . 


,e  I] Above  grade. 
^'^  "Below  grade. 
I  Above  grade . 
iBelow  grade . 
[Above  grade. 
Below  grade . 

Atgraae 

Below  grade . 


CONCLrSIONS. 

Many  of  the  tests  and  nieasuroment.«*  which  this  depart 
nary  to  other  investigationf,  whi(;h,  it  U  suggested,  shou! 
to  different  lines  of  mental  development,  methods  of  ins 
nients.  It  is  believed  that  the  utility  of  much  of  the 
appear  a-s  it  forms  a  basis  for  these  future  investigations  i 
are  ct»rtain  truths  important  for  educational  theory  and  j 
clearly  foreshadowed  as  to  warrant  their  being  set  forth 

From  the  investigations  of  last  year  Pr.  Christophei 
de<luctions: 

1.  In  general  there  is  a  distinct  relationship  in  children 
and  intellectual  capacity,  the  latter  varying  directly  as  tl 

2.  The  endurance  (ergographic  work)  of  boys  is  great 
ages,  and  the  difference  seems  to  increase  after  the  age  oJ 

3.  There  are  certain  anthropometric  indications  which 
ough  investigation  into  the  8ubje<'tof  coeducation  in  the 

4.  Physical  condition  should  be  ma<le  a  factor  in  the  gi 
work,  and  especially  for  the  entrance  into  the  first  grade 

5.  The  great  extremes  in  i)hysical  condition  of  pupils  in 
make  it  desirable  to  introduce  great  elasticity  into  the  wc 

6.  The  classes  in  physical  culture  shouM  be  graded  o 
intellectual  basis. 

The  work  this  year,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  them,  confirm 
as  to  the  age  when  great  differ entiation  of  the  sexes  in  ei 
certain  other  conclusions  are  added,  not  as  settled  beyon^ 
cation,  but  yet  as  Ixjing  fairly  uidicated  by  these  tests. 

1.  The  pubescent  i>eriod  is  chanicterized  by  great  an< 
weight,  strength  of  grip,  vital  cai)acity,  and  endurance, 
this  i)hysical  activity  a  corresponding  intellectual  and  em 
fore  is  a  period  when  broad  e(bicational  influences  an 
pedagogic  standpoint  it  is  i>reeminently  a  time  for  charac 

2.  Tlie  jiubescent  period  is  character! ze<l  by  extensive  n 
of  the  individuals  in  it.     Hence,  although  a  j)eriod  fit  foi 
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of  children,  it  is  also  one  of  numerous  indi\ndual  exceptions  to*  this  general  law.' 
During  this  period  a  greater  per  cent  of  individuals  than  usual  pass  beyond  the  range 
of  normal  limits  set  by  the  mass.  It  is  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  weak  fail  and  the 
able  forge  to  the  front,  and  hence  calls  for  a  higher  degree  than  usual  of  indivi<luali- 
zation  of  educational  work  and  influence. 

3.  Unidexterity  is  a  normal  condition.  Rapid  and  marked  accentuation  of  uni- 
dexterity  is  a  pubescent  change.  On  the  whole  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  degree  of  unidexterity  and  the  intellectual  progress  of  tlie  pupil.  At  any  given 
age  of  school  life  bright  or  advanced  pupils  tend  toward  accentuated  unidexterity 
and  dull  or  backwanl  pupils  tend  toward  ambidexterity.  The  pupils  of  the  John 
Worthy  (Bridewell)  School  are  more  nearly  ambidextrous  than  even  the  backward 
pupils  of  the  ordinary  schools.  Training  in  ambidexterity  is  training  contrary  to  a 
liiw  of  child  life. 

4.  Boys  of  school  age  at  the  Bridewell  are  inferior  in  all  physical  measurements  to 
boys  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  this  inferiority  seems  to  increase  with  age. 

5.  Defects  of  sight  and  hearing  are  more  numerous  among  the  dull  and  backward 
pupils.  These  defects  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  seating  of  i>uijils. 
Only  by  removing  the  defects  can  the  best  advancement  of  the  pupils  be  secured. 

G.  The  number  of  eye  and  eiir  defects  increases  during  the  first  years  of  school  life. 
The  causes  of  this  increase  should  be  investigateil  and  as  far  as  possible  removed. 

7.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  school  day  when  pupils,  on  the  average,  have  a 
higher  storage  of  energy  than  at  other  periods.  These  periods  should  be  utilized  for 
the  highest  forms  of  educational  work. 

8.  The  stature  of  boys  is  greater  than  that  of  gir!s  u])  to  the  age  of  11,  when  the 
girls  surpass  the  boys  and  remain  greater  in  stature  up  to  tiie  age  of  14.  After  14  girls 
increase  in  stature  very  slowly  and  very  slightly,  while  boys  continue  to  increase  rap- 
idly until  18. 

9.  The  weight  of  the  girl  surpasses  that  of  the  boy  about  a  year  later  than  her 
stature  surpasses  his,  and  she  maintains  her  sui)eriority  in  weight  to  a  later  2>eriod  of 
time  than  she  maintains  her  superiority  in  height. 

10.  In  height  sitting  girls  surpass  boys  at  the  same  age  as  in  stature,  viz,  11  years, 
but  they  maintain  {heir  superiority  in  this  measurement  for  one  year  longer  than 
they  do  in  stature,  which  indicates  that  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  boy  at  this  age 
is  in  the  lower  extremities  rather  than  in  the  trunk. 

11.  Commencing  at  the  age  of  13,  strength  of  grip  in  l>oys  shows  a  marked  accen- 
tuation in  its  rate  of  increase,  and  this  increase  continues  as  far  as  our  observations 
extend,  viz,  to  the  age  of  20.  In  girls  no  such  great  acceleration  in  muscular  strength 
at  puberty  occurs,  and  after  16  there  is  little  increase  in  strength  of  grip.  The  well- 
known  muscular  differentiation  of  the  sexes  practically  begins  at  13. 

12.  As  with  strength  of  grip,  so  with  endurance  as  measured  by  the  ergograph, 
boys  surpass  girls  at  all  ages,  and  this  differentiation  becomes  very  marked  after  the 
age  of  14,  after  which  age  girls  increase  in  strength  and  endurance  but  very  slightly, . 
while  after  14  boys  acquire  almost  exactly  half  of  the  total  power  in  these  two  fea- 
tures which  they  acquire  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  life. 

13.  The  development  of  vital  capacity  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  endur- 
ance, the  curves  representing  the  two  being  almost  identical. 


[From  rejwrt  of  Director  Fred  W.  Siue<lk'y  f«»r  1900-1901.] 
SCHOOL    DUSKS. 

At  the  l)eginning  of  the  school  year  we  were  directed  A>y  \\\e  committee  on  child 
study  and  pedagogical  investigation  of  the  board  ol  education  ta  de<*ix\\v!vvv^ >^\>s&. 
sizes  of  desks  are  best  suited  to  the  pupils  of  each  oi  l\ie  Oly^cx^^^^'^'^^^'*^   ^ 
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proportion  oi  tlm  (lej«k.s  should  Ik?  adjupfablo.  It  is  well  known  that  an  ill-fittinj 
(lenk  inipeden  cinnlation,  cauHCH  nnhtalthfal  postures,  muHCular  strain,  fatigue,  am 
in  time  even  spinal  curvature.  The  dis<*omfort  engendered  diHtraeta  the  attentioi 
and  interferes  with  the  ]>est  conditions  of  school  work.  Some  cities  have  met  thi 
problem  by  having  all  of  the  desks  adjustable;  but  as  adjustable  desks  are  mon 
exiK»nhive,  an<l  as  it  had  l)een  found  troublesome  to  adjust  a  large  number  of  det«ks 
the  Chicago  board  of  tnlucation  adopted  the  iK>licy  of  having  only  a  portion  of  th< 
desks  adjustable.  ThcFO  measurements  were  undertaken  to  guide  in  the  future  pur 
chase  of  desks.  The  measurements  which  v^e  had  previously  taken  oi  nearly  7,00 
pupils  wi're  supplemente<l  by  special  measurements,  taken  chiefly  at  the  Alcot 
Bcho<»l.  This  gave  us  data  for  determining  the  matter  upon  a  broad  basis.  Tli- 
result  of  this  investigation  ap]>ears  in  the  following  report  pre8€'nte<l  by  Dr.  AV.  S: 
Christopher,  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  the  boiirvl  of  education  and  adopt<?d  b; 
them  on  SeptemU-r  10,  190(): 

The  committ<-e  on  child-study  and  pedagogical  investigation  l>eg  to  rt»port  that  a 
the  opening  of  Si.'hools  this  fall  it  had  observations  made  to  determine  the  varj^inj 
sizes  of  children  which  the  several  sizes  of  desks  iLse<l  can  accommodate.  Diffe'reii 
cliildren  were  place<l  in  each  desk  until  there  was  determined  with  refen»nee  to  eael 
desk  the  stature  of  the  sliortest  pupil  and  the  stature  of  the  tallest  puj)!!  who  eouh 
l)e  proiK^rly  accommo<lated  by  tnat  desk. 

Ihe  results  were  as  follows: 


T.\1J1.K    I. 

DckIc  number. 

Height 
of  beat. 

MaxJmnm 
stature 

aocommo- 
datod. 

Minimun: 
Rtatiiro 

ac<H>niiuo 
datcii. 

1 

Inches. 
17 
IG 
15 
It 
13 
12 

Mm. 
1,865 
1,740 
1,620 
1,500 
1,382 
1,270 

Mm. 
1,55 

2 

1,47 

3 

1.37 

4 

1,27 

5 

l,l& 

6 

1,131 

The  adjustable  desks  supplied  under  the  existing  contracts  are  known  as — 

Al,  with  seat  adjustable  from  loj  to  17 J  inches. 

Bl,  with  seat  adjustable  from  V.\\  to  15j  inches. 

CI,  with  seat  adjustable  from  12  to  14  inches. 

The  me^isurements  which  have  be<'n  made  by  this  department  since  its  inaugura- 
tion supplied  the  material  necessary  to  determine  what  percentage  of  pui)ils  in  eacl; 
gnwle  could  be  provided  with  a  tixed  di^k,  what  size  d€»sk  could  accommodate  the 
largest  percentage  of  those  pupils,  and  which  adjustable  desk  and  how  many  shoul<! 
be  supplied. 

This  information  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


(Jrn<l«\ 

Di»sk 
number. 

Per  cent  of  pu- 
pils of  this 
grade  of  stature 
below  mini- 
mum for  this 
desk. 

Per  cent  of  pa- 

pilH  of  this 
grade  of  stature 

within  limits 
accommodated 

by  this  de»k. 

Per  cent  of  pu- 
pils of  thl.S 
grade  of  fsta tun 
above  maxi- 
mum for  this 
desk. 

Hiffh  wluxil 

I 
2 

3 
3 
4 

4 
5 
5 
6 

15.87 
10.75 
4.18 
11.06 
3.07 
8.75 
3.50 
19.97 
25.77 

83.78 
86.56 
78.07 
83.58 
81.65 
87  04 

0  a 

Kighth 

2  6' 

Seventh 

17.71 

Sixth 

f»  4 

Fifth 

15.  a 

Foiirt  h 

4.*> 

Third 

82.91                        13. 5< 

Scrofid 

77.50                          iA 

Fin-t 

72.42                          l.M 
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with  very  defective  wght  were  examined  and  deciaon  made  as  tc 
nary  school  or  the  department  of  the  blind  was  best  suited  for  th 
was  done  with  thot?e  with  defective  hearing.  High  school  pupils, 
might  chooee  their  course  of  study  wisely,  have  sought  our  opi 
certain  deformities  would  prevent  their  passing  the  physical  exa 
ing  the  normal  school.  Teachers  have  brought  pupils  with  sp 
laboratory  in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  t 
they  best  could  be  removed.  Many  dull,  nervous,  and  frail  c 
brought  in.  Sometimes  the  child's  neeiis  demanded  medical  or  i 
and  he  was  referred  to  the  family  physician  or  a  dispensary, 
and  educational  rrgiine  was  most  demanded. 

THK   JOnX    WOHTIIV    SCHOOL. 

In  order  to  secure  a  broader  basis  for  conclusions  concerning 
represented  by  the  John  Worthy  School,  the  school  in  connectioi 
correction,  tests  and  measurements  were  again  taken  on  the  i] 
Seventy  of  these  pupils  had  been  measured  last  year,  and  the  dati 
were  allowed  to  count  again  in  the  compilation  here  presented, 
work  of  both  years.  As  seen  from  Table  IV,  the  addition  of  tl 
examination  of  247  new  subjects  tends  to  confirm  the  conclusions 
John  Worthy  boys  are  inferior  in  all  the  principal  measuremei 
inferiority  increases  with  age. 

Takle  IV. — Co7nparii<on  of  the  John  Worthy  averages  with 
NET  HEIGHT. 


Age. 


John 

ber 

Worthy 

average. 

Mm. 

6 

1,308 

25 

1,318 

51 

1.335 

99 

1,380 

114 

1,424 

144 

1.461 

111 

1,512 

b7 

1,531 

" 

1,568 

9. 
10. 
11- 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
IG. 
17. 


HEIGHT,  SITTING. 


9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 

11. 

15. 

ir. . 

17. 


6 

699 

25 

712 

61 

717 

99 

740 

114 

754 

144 

768 

111 

784 

37 

796 

11 

819 

WEIGHT. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

i:i. 
14. 
15. 
UJ. 
17. 


Kiloi. 

6 

28.825 

25 

31. 148 

51 

32.4-22 

99 

84.469 

11 J 

87.894 

141 

39.083 

111 

44.065 

37 

44.751 

14 

46.025 

CHILD   STODT    IN   CHICAGO. 
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Table  IV. — Comparison  of  the  John  Worthy  averages  with  the  norms — Continued. 

GRIP. 


Num- 
ber. 

Right  hand. 

Left  hand. 

Age. 

John 
Worthy. 

Normal. 

Per  cent 

John 
Worthy  la 
of  normal. 

John 
Worthy. 

Normal. 

Per  cent 

John 
Worthy  is 
of  uormal. 

9 

6 

25 

51 

99 

114 

144 

111 

37 

14 

Kilos. 
14.9 
15.7 
17.2 
19.1 
19.7 
22.2 
26.0 
27.2 
28.5 

KUm. 
15.4 
17.7 
19.9 
22.4 
26.3 
80.7 
86.3 
42.1 
46.9 

96.81 
88.89 
86.25 
85.26 
75.01 
72.31 
71. 62 
64.55 
63.20 

KUo: 
14.4 
15.1 
16.5 
18.3 
19.1 
21.3 
24.8 
26.6 
27.7 

Kilos. 
14.6 
16.6 
18.7 
20.6 
24.2 
27.9 
83.6 
88.8 
42.7 

99.03 

10 

96.03 

11 

86.53 

12 

88.92 

13 

78.82 

14 

76.23 

15 

73.68 

18 

68.52 

17 

64.83 

ERGOGR.\PHIC  WORK. 


Age. 

Num- 
ber. 

John 
Worthy 
average. 

Normal. 

Per  cent 

John 
Worthy  ia 
of  normal. 

9 

6 

25 
51 
99 
114 
114 
111 
37 
11 

KHO'Cm. 
167.1 
200.0 
222.6 
250.7 
288.5 
314.0 
382.4 
877.9 
387.8 

Kilo-cm. 
205.6 
235.0 
267.7 
297.8 
359.2 
423.8 
513.5 
584.7 
651.4 

81.27 

10 

85.10 

11 .              

83  15 

VI 

M.19 

13 .                     

80  31 

14 

74.09 

15 

74  46 

16 

64.68 

17 .                          .... 

59  53 

VITAL  CArACITY. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


n 

25 

51 

99 

114 

144 

111 

37 

14 


C.c. 
1,566 
1,657 
1.669 
1,763 
2,000 
2,239 
2,413 
2,488 
2,660 


C.c. 
1,549 
1.659 
1,799 
1.956 
2,246 
2,527 
2,a58 
3,363 
3,570 


101.09 
99.  S7 
92.77 
90.13 
89.04 
88.60 
&1.42 
73.97 
74.60 


PKKCENTILE.S. 

The  large  a<l(lition  to  the  nuiul>er8  tlmt  have  Ixjen  measured  and  tested  has  per- 
mitted our  classification  of  the  results  into  percentile  groups  in  reference  to  heiglit, 
weight,  strength  of  grip,  and  vital  capacity.  Tables  have  thus  been  produced  which 
will  be  of  esj>ecial  service  in  the  child-study  laboratory  and  of  value  to  all  who  make 
a  study  of  individual  children.  By  means  of  these  tables  one  can  determine  closely 
how  a  given  child  compares  with  others  of  his  age.  These  percentiles  have  been 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  The  individual  cards  on  which  the  mcasuremcnta 
were  recorded  when  the  child  was  tested  were  arranged  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pupils  in  each  measurement,  groui)ed  separately  for  each  age  in  years.  The  mini- 
mum measurement  in  each  such  group  gave  the  zero  percentile  lor  that  group.  To 
determine  the  10  percentile  for  that  group  10  j)er  cent  of  the  number  of  cards  waa 
removed,  lx»ginning  at  the  minimal  end,  and  the  hig\ic8t  mea^utement  ou  the 
cards  so  removed  was  recorded  as  the  desired  10  percentile.  ^\m\\aT\y  the  other 
percentiles  were  determine<l,  the  maximum  measurcniietvt  \>e\ii^  x'^'^ix^Sfe^  ^aa^  *^5as^ 
200  percentile. 
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Table  Y. — Percaitiles, 

FOUR- YEAR-OLD  BOYS. 

[Number  of  caBes,  58.] 


Per  f^-nL                           ' 

Height, 
ru  tiding. 

■iULng, 

WeiFbi 

Idf).            ^ »* 

Mm, 

hm 

1,0S8 
1,029 
IpOlB 
1,010 

m 

Mm. 

&U 
GIO 

Ma 
S87 
5t!3 
57» 

»»! 

554 

W2 

21.f»] 

9f  1                         , ^  .„+,*.. 

20,37. 

^                                  ^   ^ ,..,,»mi 

18,77 

^tt            ,   ,,».., ^.^^*,.. 

n.hs 

IJll^^                                                                    ,                .+    .41,. . *,.,.*.+   . 

n.Z7 

^"          ^^ *.,,  +  +  ,.. , ! 

17.00 

4111                  ^^.. k  »*.  ■  .*•.. 

16.00 

») -v. ' 

20                 .**„ ..,.,.**..«•-+***,♦ 

i«.a& 

15.  fr? 

lu , 

14. » 

a 

12.  SO 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD  BOYS. 
[Nuinbor  of  cases,  123.] 


IIIU 
HO. 
HO. 
70. 

m, 
m. 

4». 

at*. 
1ft. 

0.. 


I,lft3 

^97 

J,  lil 

543 

1,112 

630 

IJOO 

6i^ 

1,090 

017 

1,079 

612 

i.oos 

60$ 

1.0S5 

601 

1,(«5 

595 

1,090 

fiR9 

'fl#9 

5MI 

2fl.« 

2i.r)5 
miO 

1R75 

m47 

17.95 
17.60 
17.0^ 
10.67 
n,72 


SIX- YEAR-OLD  BOYS. 
[Number  of  ctises,  341.] 


IVr  t'*iit. 

Mm. 
lt±^ 
t,2UU 
IJTy 
l.iriQ 
l,14fl 

i,rJ3 

1,112 
l.OtJT 

ireiKbt, 
i4ttrri|f. 

Weight. 

Orlpiif 
rlfflK 

100,.,.„,,. ,- ,„., 

w 

«0 „,..„,.., 

70,.. , 

di ....  ...., 

Mm. 
707 
G^ 
ffS7 

630 
G2:i 
61G 
F.OEI 

A7ffl#. 
29.4MJ0 

21,72.^1 
2[.9FiU 
21.100 
30.475 
2O.Q0O 
19,575 
19.0riO 
18.  275 
15.J*^T5 

16.  li 
18.5 
12L0 
11,  S 
IJ.O 

a) 

40 , 

3u .„ 

10. « 
10.0 

10.0 

ao-    .       ...        ...  ..*, 

0.0 

10 

0 , 

B,0 
K^O 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD  BOYS. 
[Number  of  cases,  432.] 


]«0. 
W.. 
SO.. 
70.. 
0^.. 
60.. 
40... 

m.. 

20.. 
10,. 
0... 


32.  K5 
2,'i.4iOO 

24,.'ao 

2JI.M00 
23.000 
22.4.% 
21,900 
21.300 
20.0.10 
19.«50 
17.000 


S0.0 
I6i0 
14,0 

ia.0 

12.5 
12.0 
11.6 
II. 0 

mo 

9.0 
0.0 


CHILD   STUDY    IN   CHICAGO. 
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Table  V. — PercnUUcfi — Continued. 

EIGHT-VEAR-OLD  BOYS. 

[Nuuiber  of  cases,  428.] 


Piir  cent. 

fttftiiatiig. 

Mm. 
1.382 
1,320 
127M 
1,262 
1,24^ 
1*230 
l,2J6 

i.acr] 

1.151 
1,097 

\Vitfp}it. 

Orip  t>f 
riuht 
tmiid. 

Urtp  of 
IfFL 

ViUl 
Cflptifity. 

100_ 

Mm.     1 
7.V1 
710 
700  : 
r»9o 

6Tfi 
flTO 

GTd 

tK»7 

2^.1*00 
'27, 100 
2(k02ri 

24,  Wt) 

1^.  i7.T 

■^J.X'jO 
t!L4.Hl 
IT.WIO 

2i.n 
1ff,0 

10.  D 

1.^.  0 
11.!^ 
1».5 
IS.O 
12.0 
ILO 
10.0 
7.0 

21,0 
17.0 
15,5 
14,0 
la.-"! 
13,0 
12.0 
11,0 
10.0 
1».0 
7,0 

^100 
1,700 

1,J^ 

i,4oa 

1,S5D 

],aoD 

l^lOD 
800 

S2^  0- 

m... , „ 

232.2. 

so 

20IH  0- 

79...     .,          .  ..*  ,  w»».*. 

IBTi  K* 

TO.. .... 

1^.0- 
ITti  0' 

40 .„.. 

1"i7,? 

!»_  ,.,.... ,,. 

112*6. 

^                        ..     . 

127  h' 

10 „.. 

112  Z 

0 _„ 

4i:.8 

NINK-YEAR-OLI)  BOYS. 
[Numbor  of  oases,  373.] 


100 1,47S 

BO ,„., i.aea 

80.. , i.aao 

70..  ,e..,.. I  1,310 

£0 , -.1  l/itSJU 

fiO... ;  1.2K.'J 

40„,, , I  Uaf74 

30 i.aiu 

20*,.-, ., \^1A'A 

10.... -J  U214 

0 - 1,0?2 


7^ 
733 
Til 
IVA 

im 

5'J7 
COO 

G74 


ai.,'>7.'> 
3U,UI0 
29.  IK") 
28.12ri 
2T.2O0 
2fl.5Wl 

21.P4CO 
2it.  (ISO 
20.  OIXJ 


2,250 
l,7ti0 

}.-:>i.TO 

1.4ti0 

i.mjo 


391.0' 
25*7.3^ 
2:j0.(>> 
e34,0 

2rj.y 

2tL^.  ;;■ 

171.0- 
ItiO.O 
1^0. « 


TEN-YEAR-OLD  B(>YS. 
[Number  of  ciises,  399.] 


100 
9;). 
tH). 
70. 
60. 
50. 
40. 
30. 
20. 
10. 
0.. 


1,479 
1,415 
],3K0 

i,3aa 

I,34n 

1,3&l 

1.2S7 

1,  llki 


7H0 

73,-^ 

720 
7W 
707 
700 
0^ 


ft(V.  HOO 

a2,Vi5 
3U'K»0 
31),  200 
2*X.|fS0 
2^..V2r) 
27,7'>0 
213.  ^">0 

2r*.n75 


I 


32.0 

2r..5 

2,750 

52,\0^ 

22.0 

20.0 

a.ooo 

:t2<>,ft 

20.0 

19.0 

i^eoo 

2'J2.0 

19.0 

18.0 

l,*^» 

2Ti,u 

18. 0 

17.0 

1,701} 

2.V*.) 

17.0 

ir..  0 

i.riW 

2U,fl 

!«.:> 

1ft.  0 

l.wo 

221.0 

Iti.  0 

11.  :> 

1,500 

aisK.O 

11.5 

13.0 

l.4:ii> 

IK'J,  a, 

13.0 

12.0 

l.^CiO 

li^.l 

10.0 

8.0 

900 

ll^j:.0- 

ELEVi:X-YE.\Ii-<  )Lr>  BOYS. 
[Nuiuber  of  eu--^*"*.  3.'»f'i.] 


lOO 
90. 
8t). 
70., 
CO., 
60. 
40. 
30. 
20. 
10. 
0-. 


31.0 

25. 0 

2:i.O 

21.0 

2l>.0 

19.0 
18.0 
17.0 

\b.Vi 
A\.0 


26.5 

23.0  I 

21.0  I 

20.0  1 

19.0  1 

18.0  I 

17.0 

16.0 

\?>.0 

Vi.O 

VO.O 


3.000 

499.8 

2.200 

373. 8- 

2,  a'>o 

i;34.9- 

1,9~5 

:'.03.  » 

l.H-5 

2Sh  O 

1,8*  H) 

2-3.4 

1.7-25 

,                25...  3 

l,l'.50 

1           2a.» 

1,550 

\               21H.  fi. 

1,400 

\               191. S 

1,100 

\                83.0* 

Kl)   1H02- 


-71 
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Table  V.  —  Pirccittllc^^ — Continued. 

rVVELVE-YKAR-OLD  BOY.S. 
[Nnnib<*r  of  oanon,  373.] 


! 

noli;ht,  1 
silting.  1 

Wfiyht. 

Kilos. 
M.  375 
42.y^0 
■10. 800 
S7.700 
•.H\.  350 
rw>.  200 
l«.  525 
33.000 
31.300 
29.  700 
25. 200 

Grip  of 
right 
hand. 

KUos. 
87.0 
28.0 
26.0 
24.0 
28.0 
22.0 
21.0 
20.0 
18.0 
17.0 
10.0 

Grip  of 

left 

hand. 

Vital 
rapacity. 

C.c. 
3, 150 
2, 100 
2, 225 
2, 100 
2,025 
1,9'^ 
1.875 
1,800 
1.700 
1,600 
1,150 

Work  on 
crt'opnipJ 

100          

1      Mm. 
1        l.f.l3 

Mm.      ; 

8:^7  1 

7f«i  1 
773  , 

7(i4   ; 

757  1 
749  1 
741  1 
722  1 
722  ' 
710  ! 
iVi'l  ■ 
1 

Kilo«. 
32.0 
26.0 
24.0 
22.0 
21.0 
20. 0 
19.0 
18.0 
17.0 
15.0 

«.« 

Kilos-an. 

588. 

90                

1       1  '.nr 

427. 

hO                      ... 

.    .     1         1   17^ 

3*^). 

70           

::::::: ;    iVr.: 

353. 

(\Q               

327. 

ft.)  

::::::::::::::!    i;i;j 

StHV 

40           

1,  l-'-:- 

29e. 

80               

..   ,         1.:>.1 

2r>6. 

23 

'         1  '■'■*> 'i 

284. 

10       

2i)6. 

0 

i     '-"^ 

IHKk 

TIIIRTEEN-YKAIM  )LD  BOYS. 
[Number  of  nu«cs.  353.] 


VX). 

m.. 

70., 

UK. 


1,4)12 

uva 


Ml 
1^1 
ma 

794 

no 

75tt 
TJ7 


TIL  700 

41.1400 

4U.»:2& 

!*7.7U0 
^.4£0 
^\  100 


S3.0 
SD.O 
2H.0 
2&.0 

2r>.D 

33.0 
22.0 
21.0 
19,0 
13-0 


AO.O 
Sl.O 
2H.0 
'Jfi.O 
24.0 
■i3.0 

ai.o 

IV.  0 
17.5 

lao 


4,:oo 

Jp*Wlfi. 

1!,7&0 

iio-i. 

2,.'«> 

1X», 

2.a^) 

40^^. 

Xm.^ 

W7». 

142U> 

M-'y, 

2,1D0 

S»l. 

:f,4Ui^ 

31Z 

i^ttoe 

a>4S. 

KMN» 

2ia. 

J,5U0 

l:i*u 

F(  >U  RTKKN- Y KA  R-OLI)  BOY.S. 
[NiiDil)er  of  caiM«,  8.'»9.] 


100 

90 ' 

SO I 

70 

M I 

ro j 

40 1 

30 1 

20 

10 1 

0 1 


1. 7r.3 

950 

68.325 

5f..O 

51.0 

4,400 

883. 

l,6tV6 

868 

55.800 

40.0 

36.0 

3.300 

iSKl. 

1,014 

845 

Al.  150 

85.0 

32.0 

2. 950 

5!i9. 

1,592 

82C 

47.975 

82.0 

30.0 

2,  750 

496. 

1.5«)9 

813 

45.-900 

80.0 

28.0 

2.575 

448. 

1..5.T0 

802 

44. 125 

28.0 

26.0 

2,450 

414. 

1.528 

790 

42.050 

26.0 

25.0 

2,3')0 

3H4. 

1.492 

778 

40.160 

24.0 

2:j.o 

2,200 

359. 

l,4f.8 

76.5 

37.900 

22.5 

21.0 

2,100 

320. 

i,4:}5 

750 

85.200 

21.0 

19.0 

1,850 

2lW>. 

1,305 

T«> 

25. 900 

15.0 

14.0 

1.200 

105. 

15-YEAR-()LD  BOYS. 
[Number  of  <'n<cs,  262.] 


100. 

\H).. 

70.. 
60.. 
50.. 
40.. 
30.. 


10. 
0.. 


1.8^16 
1.71ri 
1,682 
1,(>.52 
1,621» 
I.GIG 
1,-589 
1,5»;2 
1,5.'W 
1.493 
l.:V2;J 


95A 
900 
M81 
865 
850 
8;i7 
K21 
810 
796 


97. 925 
61.673 
57. 150 
51.425 
52. 200 
50. 100 
48. 350 
46.375 
43.125 
39.650 
3^).  150 


6^.0 

fil.O 

4.W^ 

1.D49. 

47.0 

45.  U 

3.(ia0 

TS5. 

43.0 

:i9.0 

?.4W 

M3. 

40.0 

;w.5 

n/m 

«»|. 

mo 

1(6.0 

KtfXW 

h\6. 

mo 

3i^.0 

%im 

f'lfi. 

32.0 

sa.Q 

2.  TOO 

-i^fl. 

StJ.O 

2«.0 

2jm 

41<;. 

23.0 

26.0 

a,&^o 

374. 

2(1.0 

2A.0 

fl^l-SO 

315. 

14.0 

J&,0 

1.400 

U% 
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Table  V. — Ptrcnitllcs — ContiniUMl. 

IG-YEAK-OLD  BOYS. 
[Number  of  cuscs,  174.] 


r„„.„t.          !sf;^^. 

AVcljiUl, 

r!;:lit 
Imnd. 

GHji  oi 

Vital 

WoTlt  on 

,1f?rt. 

yim. 

KHfif, 

KifoF. 

KlhM. 

ac. 

KiU»tt^m. 

100....... 

I.K.^1 

»S7 

lOft.fli'S 

1^  Q 

7'.i,0 

MOO 

L3J7-2 

SO ,...„ 

„......,>.'        1J50 

yri3 

iM.tHW 

r^).o 

4^H.O 

4.^30 

777.7 

m ., 

Mai; 

in)7 

Glw70 

4H,0 

Iri.  0 

a,floo 

Off:.  6 

TU 

„,,.. '        l,7ts(i 

S9& 

6B.70t) 

4&.(» 

4:!.0 

»,OQ0 

<H0.2 

m,., 

, 1,G»7 

A86 

^7,3.^^) 

44.0 

40,0 

t,mi 

rviS.  6 

SfJ 

.,,... l.C7^ 

S76 

&5.6(X) 

41.0 

as.o 

8,S00 

r^ts.o 

40 , 

1,&,W 

h4>l 

^^.^"^ 

aj.o 

Sd.o 

S,lfiO 

5U.0 

31} 

..1        liUi\ 

^I'J 

5o.?r> 

8Cf.O 

,'^1.0 

2.«ID 

4!iK2 

20 

1        1.&08  ! 

syj 

4*(.6tK^ 

310 

ai.o 

S,SO»i 

414.0 

10 .,., 

'        J.KO 

hlO 

d.=i.  675 

»U.D 

tJfi.O 

2,400 

^l.'i.4 

0 ..„.,..„.. 

1        ],41S) 

7l\ 

&1.  fk'^J 

17.  Q 

mo 

i.aoo 

361.0 

i7-yp:ak-()LI)  boys. 

[N'unibor  of  easels,  Km),] 


jno. 

i.^a 
i.rj7 

1,6^1 
l,(i7!4 
1,€6J 

1,0114 
l,STti 

!*'J7 
^7(1 

7a7 

8U400 
70.970 

fitj,  irio 
t;L:i5o 

4U,aoo 

7'i.O 

ih.r, 

41.0 

fpT.O 
4,'<,  LI 
lf».  0 

j:{,  u 

i*.K  0 

a'^.o 

3i0 

iH.O 

IKI                        ^     , .         .  - , . . 

Wi, 

T+>. ,,..,..... 

r^^ ,,„„ ,.  .- 

5LI, , , ....,,.., 

m     .    .     .H»,^  ...... ^ 

311                ^               .      . 

aj                .    .*......... 

]<* 

0.      ...„.,. ,..-.,..,.... 

* 

5.000 

1,117.8 

4.H.%0 

H'25.6 

4,000 

774.4 

:j,  ^^h) 

717.6 

3.700 

C75.1 

r»,  r»75 

oir>.o 

3. 4r)0 

fMJ8.0 

o,  2.V) 

6i72A 

3,  r2:> 

625.6 

2.«»')0 

447.2 

1,750 

337.8 

is-yi:aiu>li)  boy.<. 

[NumlKT  of  I'ascf,  46.] 


100 „  1,R3'J 

90., ...,„,... ■  l.rtli 

Wil i,7H4 

TiJ...., l,itJ4 

(JO-... 1,7^H 

fiO- - 1.7J2 

40 1,7*0 

SiL... K(Jl*r> 

tfti..... , l,fiT7 

3U ..„ ,.....,.,,  l,(ii» 

0 1,010 


IW7 
iia7 

9!  4 

otn* 
MO 


B3.800 
71.  3IT0 
b7.  MO 
rA  L^) 
04.  K7^ 

GO/lOO 
fi(i44U 

4'k  ri7a 


71.0 
(TJ.O 
fri^.O 
.^4.0 

rii.ri 

4^.5 
4H.0 
4iJ.0 
41.0 
41.0 
30.0 


as.o 

GS.O 

rvi.  0 

40.0 

w.o 

4^,  I'l 
4j.O 
41.0 

av.o 

ItVO 
HhO 


^000 
4.7.TO 
4,'JOD 

4,i:i5 

3,<4J 
:Sj^>0 

;:,  i'iO 


1,013.0 
soo.o 

7^.6 
740.0 
Til,  8 
CKA,4 

&to.a 
r.ia.6 

5^.4 


BOY.S  19  AND  20  YEARS. 
[Number  of  cjiscs,  1 1.] 
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Table  V. — Prrcentilcs — Gontinui 
MEN  21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
[Number  of  cases,  40.] 


TiTCxnt. 

iltilng. 

Mm. 
9G] 

91 D 
9C(2 

RW 
Ml 

Wplpt 

mo                .,  „»,»..... .,,..^.,.^^ 

Mm. 
1,720 

1,577 

W -- - 

iiO ....,.-.»** 

7J.C0 

70.01 

Jllj                           ^ * . 

nti,M 

m.. .- — 

4t]             .......  ^ , « < . .  ^  ^ ,  p  p. . . .  ^ . . , . 

GMS 

U"*                            .K ,  ,*  ,^, ,  ,.^ .  ** 

<7->  t»l 

■/.>                                   ^,..      .^ 

58.74 

lU               _ , » . » 

AT.  US 

0                  .    ,,^ 

aa.Ti 

FOrR-Y EAR-OLD  GIRLS. 
[Number  of  cases,  58.] 


V.)0.  .♦ '  1, 161 

UJ !  I.0n9 

M) I  I ,  IM3 

TO '  1.030 

60 1.020 

M l.Orw 

40 IMM 

30 i  lkH4 

20 1  «J74 

10 9.V) 

0 ,  &2G 


fi-iO 

21. 9^ 

610 

19.  K 

600 

l*t.K 

6U2 

16.  tir 

fvSft 

16. 5^ 

577 

16. 3C 

574 

1*6.  OC 

571 

15. 7C 

568 

15. 15 

554 

14. 6C 

W3 

12. 8C 

FIVK-YEAR-OLD  GIRLS. 
[Number  of  ra.se«,  116.] 


* 


4 


u 

I 


lOi) 1 

90 1 

80 1 

70 1 

60 1 

50 1 

40 ;  1 

30 ,  1 

20 ,  1 

10 '  1 

' i 


,184 

662 

.137 

631 

,115 

624 

.091 

616 

,m) 

610 

.067 

602 

.  0.V) 

597 

,0-12 

591 

,  022 

f,81 

,(X)1 

572 

937 

533 

23. 6( 
20. 6C 
19.  K 
18.97 
18.4(J 
17.m;j 
17. 1.1 
1(».  (W 
16.00 
15.20 
13. 3C 


SIX- YEAR-OLD  GIRI>5. 
(Number  <»f  eases,  338.] 


,   lUiu'ht.  I  IlriKht. 
.^-landing,    .filing. 


Weight. 


100. 
90.. 
80.. 
70.. 

r.0.. 
.')<).. 

4(».. 

:;o.. 

20. . 
10.. , 
0.... 


.V//J. 

Mm. 

1.282 

6'.>9 

1.191 

661 

l.KW 

(554 

1.1  r>2 

641 

1,  i;i<i 

r,:i.-> 

1.12.S 

629 

1.114 

{V2:i 

1,101 

617 

l.OHH 

610 

1.W5 

597 

9.V.) 

556 

Kilos. 
2»).  2.V) 
2:^.  050 
21.950 

21.:j2:> 

20.  W) 
19. 900 
19. 4.'iO 
IS.  M50 
18.  -225 
17.2(K) 
13.850 


Grip  of 
right 
hand. 


h'ilojt. 
15.5 
12.0 
11.0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.5 
9.0 
8.5 
8.0 
7  0 
4.0 
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Ta  BLE  V .  — Percent  ilea — Continued  - 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD  GIRLS. 

[Number  of  cases,  423.) 


l*er  mut. 


100 

GO. 
SO. 
40. 
30. 

10. 
0.. 


nclfrhL 

Wi-f  frill. 

Grip  of 
TlKht 

Crip  of 

Vttal  en. 

Work  on 

^lUhiK- 

left  band. 

pai^tty- 

J/m, 

Mm, 

A71»jr. 

KWut. 

KUm. 

cv. 

A'f^tM'tfl. 

1,311 

7li> 

31.HJ0 

16.0 

IrkU  ; 

l,Q."iO 

:^J.S 

1,341 

CaUi 

2ft.2fl<| 

14.0 

KiJl 

1,55110 

Ifics  1 

1,21/0 

Ilia 

2;i.yoo 

12.  ^j 

12.  U 

l.i'iO 

147.  i 

1,'^ri 

frfV* 

muou 

li.(» 

11.0 

1,2CN> 

13G.& 

:       1,1W) 

a^ 

ia.37& 

11.0 

10.5 

l,l.V> 

va.a 

l/l*i(> 

(:,=vj 

:;L07rj 

n.Q 

10.0 

1.100 

114.0 

LHO 

Gi(i 

^L0'J5 

10.0 

a.ri 

t.m 

latf^ft 

MfllJ 

63^J 

m  U'f 

10.0 

^.0 

1,000 

ffi!i.« 

Ijat 

eg^i 

19.800 

9.0 

«.o 

*Tfi 

91.2 

IjKt 

ew 

B.MO 

R,0 

7.  a 

';Oit 

79.3 

tfr;^ 

asTj 

iri.3.^.0 

6.0 

4.0 

730 

42.0 

100 

90. 

70. 
(•m». 
5i>. 
40. 
30. 
20. 
10. 
0.. 


EIGHT- YEAR-OLD  GIRLS. 
[Number  of  rases,  401.] 


704 
r,93 
68o 
C78 
673 
067 
660 
6:s3 
<A'l 
603 


I 


41. 17.T 

20.0 

l&.O 

niiQO 

3S7.0 

LTh  7W 

IA,0 

14,0 

1.450 

107.  rt 

2d.  IfpO 

14.0 

1^.0 

l^SaO 

174.8 

2.7.y<»> 

t»,0 

12.0 

l^iOKJ 

10K6 

24.  KW 

12.  ,V 

11.5 

1,2.50 

i:iit.9 

211  wri 

rio 

IhO 

]/iCO 

142.8 

'J3,  iiHti 

11.0 

10.  D 

IJM 

1S4.S 

22.400 

10.  Tf 

9,5 

1,100 

119.0 

2l..\^ 

10.0 

tl.O 

I.WO 

107,  a 

20.701) 

9.0 

K.O 

tm 

9.5.4 

17.  \lh 

0,U 

5,0 

."HOO 

45,0 

NINK-YEAU-OLD  GIRL.^. 
[Number  of  east's,  33-1. ] 


itxi  <. 

1,43a 

1.JJ,V! 

1,811 

1/-I70 
1,2.VJ 
1.2iL5 

i,*io^r 

1^073 

7iiH 
729 
715 
7<J0 
700 
i.iJ2 

fi>Mi    . 

ikS)  1 
670  1 

41. 5:<t> 
»L  IMO 

29.  hn 

2S,  121" 
27.  ia5 
2)t!.  :*n> 
25.fifti> 
24.  (W 
2ii?V 
'J'i.  710 
ti^.lDO 

24.0 

n.o 

15.5 
14.0 

n.o 

IH.O 

12.  a 

11.0 

10.  {» 

7,0 

22.5 
U.  0 
14.5 
14,0 
13.0 
12,  5 
12.  0 

n.o 

ID.O 
9.0 
6.0 

2/100 
i,iAiO 

xjim 
i,4:io 
U4(ii> 
L32r» 
1,»0» 
1,200 
1,2W0 

1.  \m 

>00 

437.  S 

23(1.9 

Wl... ,...., 

21  J.  h 

70 „„,., 

fiO     ,,    . 

J%\ ., „„. 

171.0 

40                               .    ^.   .      ^.. 

loM.5 

ft),,,,.., 

14rt.3 

IHI 

30  ..      . — 

11H,.5 

0, «.,„, 

59.5 

100  

1  577  ' 

•Jij              

J   411  ' 

SI  

l':w»  ' 

7i) 

6Li!!! 

.'l<  1                

l!3-V.>  1 
l,:i42  ' 
1  :>■'(» 

■ID 

:;o 

20 

Kj         

1.270  . 
1  21^ 

0 

ij.v; 

TKN-YKAU-OLI)  (ilULS. 
[Numbor  <if  ease**.  :Uiy.j 


;\S.  22:> 


32.0 

31.0  ■ 

2, 150 

607.  G 

19.  > 

IH.O 

1.775 

"7"*.  5 

17.0 

16.0  i 

i,r>r)0 

246.5 

16.0 

15.0 

1,^5»> 

22.).  5 

15.5 

14.5  1 

1.500 

2'.)4.7 

15.0 

14.0  1 

1,4:m) 

1H7.5 

14.0  . 

13.0  \ 

1. 100 

173. 4 

V.\.V)  \ 

A\.0  \ 

i.32r» 

lt.0.0 

Vi.O  \ 

i,-.u:o  J 

14\J.6 

W.O  \ 

i/2(K> 

132.0 

h.Vi  \ 

*i.O 

WW  \ 

40.* 

' 

... 
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Table  V. — Percmfilcs — CoiitiiUK 
ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD  GIRLS. 
[Xuml>cr  of  <'a«cs,  5141.] 


lou                          

Mm. 
1,.>7<) 

.Vm. 

KiloM. 
.V>.  (KH) 
3S.  8-25 
»>.  -2^0 

32.560 
31.800 
30.  :i')0 
•>9.2h7 

KHn$. 
•27.0 

so        

1.  L   T                7M 

1,4 1  :              7M 
1,  S  J                753 
1.1-.               745 
1,  .  .              7:?7 
1,:    T              7:)0 
1,:  l>              718 

2L5 

jso                     

20.0 

70 

19.0 

&)                    

1H.0 

fA) 

17.0 

40 

16.0 

».) 

15.0 

•JO 

1,.  /►              709  i      2M.:i00 
1,    j:                r.95         '26.625 
1,17  J               Glti  1       21.000 

14.0 

10 

12.0 

0 

8.0 

TWELVE- YEA R-OLl)  GIKLS. 
[Number  (»f  casee,  38S.] 

im) 

1,6'»1 
1.5I'J 
1. 51 1 
1,  i:r2 
1,474 
l,4:)0 

1,431 
l,4I.i 
i,:iHH 
1.3^?1 
1,210 

su 

777 
7M 

ra 

715 

79.010 

ROUU 

;1L7» 
lli*  ^^5 

aL  21HJ 

'29. 5i» 
2L4'jO 

21.5 

90 

ar%(i 

8).. 

:^0 

70 

21.0 

tk) 

ajio 

60 

W*Q 

40 

IK^ 

30 

17.0 

20 

ifi.n 

10 

14.7,1 

0 

10.  u 

THIRTEEN  YEAR-OLD  (JIRLS. 
[Nunib».T  of  ca4?i."S,  3x7.] 


100 1.718  I 

90 1  1.602  I 

80 ;  1.578  I 

70 !  I,ft5s  ' 

60 i  l.THO  i 

50 i  1,51«.»  , 

40 '  1, lys  I 

80 1  1,479  i 

20 !  l,4is 

10 1.41H  ! 

0 '  1.300  , 


912 

7S.  000 

4.->.0 

849 

61.. 500 

3«).0 

8:^2  , 

47.  (*:*) 

27.0 

824  ' 

45. 000 

25.0 

812  1 

42.  95j) 

23.5 

798  ; 

Aum 

22.0 

78S  ■ 

39.200 

21.0 

in   1 

37.200 

20.0 

7W 

:i5.  ,500 

18.  5 

746  ' 

3'2. 800 

17.0 

68U  i 

24.400 

10.0 

ForRTEEN-YEAR-OLD  GIRLS. 
[Number  of  eases.  425.] 


100 

1,714 
1.6*0 
1.617  1 
1..596  i 
1,5S1 

l,5(;.->  1 

L.V.l  i 

i.:kU>  ; 

1.50S  ' 

1,1^1  1 

1.2-K)  , 

1 

015 
870 
S56 
815 

8:^7 
s;r2 

X23 
sil 
800 
779 
6S1 

71.125 
5:5.  (MK) 
52, 000 
49. 7:^.5 
4X.  125 
46. 3(H) 
44.S00 
43.0.'K) 
\{).  7o<) 
37. 675 
29.225 

38.0 

90 

32.0 

H) 

:w.o 

70 

28.0 

6i) 

27.0 

H) 

25  0 

40 

24.0 

'M) 

22. 0 

20 

21.0 

10 

19.0 

0 

11.0 
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Table  V .  — Percaitih'.^ — Conti iiued. 

FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD  GIRLS. 

[NninlKT  of  cnios,  -UR.] 


Vvf  tent. 


7U. 

■10. 

1IL 
0.- 


1,737 

1,561 

1,3^1 


919 
H-J7 

m 

Ml 


WdgM. 


I 


57.  HM) 

50.I.X1 
4S.7UO 
47,JIU0 
4ri.5U0 


Tijjht 
linitil. 


\tiithATH\. 


47. 

m. 

a*. 
^. 

J -J. 


47,0 
31.0 

28,0 
-J7.0 

■2:%  (J 
ui.0 

ILO 
20,0 
10.  :y 


Vltfll  vrt- 
JJlll'ltl'. 


2.6M 
'Ji£a10 
2,400 

•ij  ifio 

3,050 
l.DCO 

Ip-ilO 


4^.  ft 
31^1.1 
1SM.0 
3:10.6 

27(1.0 

ltM.4 


PTXTEEX-YKAR-OLD  T.IRLS. 

[Nnuiljor  <»f  ciist-s,  4J7.] 


liiU 
W. 
WL 
70, 

Jill- 
-III, 

ao- 

]0. 


1,  TC^ 

1,5HJ 
L6ri*> 
l,M(i 
L6li5 


mii 
>*7rt 

837 
^J7 
^l;i 


tH,  77,1 
i4).  4irT 
Tfln  r»lO 

r^.  .Via 

I7.1i30 
40,  IIVJ 


xt.o 
;t].o 

30.0 
2S.0 

:sfj. ;:} 

mo 
mo 


4T,0 
H:i.O 

ai.d 

■.iH.O 
15,0 


a.rioo 

2.723 
2,000 
^500 
a,  103 

:£,JNJ0 
2,200 

2,100 

2,000 

1,900 

1,3:4) 


TDe.0 
£12.1 

428.7 
100.6 

:f7i.6 

341.1 

316.2 

2S7.2 

2:1^,  K 

01,^ 


PEVKNTKKX-YKAK-OLI)  GIRL?!. 
[XuiuIkt  of  cases,  llj.] 


iW 

1,790 
l,(i«)8 
l,r,44 
1,624 
l.«10 
l.r,9M 

i,rxs2 
i,.v»s 
1,:>19 
l,.vj:? 
1  43s 

IK) 

.S() 

70 

CO 

r.0 

40 

vx^ 

•2<i 

10 

0 

Pir* 

75.  noo 

irvO 

12.0 

3,dQ0 

oi;>,B 

him 

a».  7A»  1 

37.0 

R».2ri 

2,625 

ri2».s 

«79 

r^rj.  fK;o 

31,0 

SI.  5 

2,000 

4^.0 

K71 

f>i,4m 

32.5 

:w.o 

2,500 

imo 

MSO 

ri2.  :h"t> 

31,0 

29.0 

2. -125 

3*17.2 

R-Vi 

Tfl.  «f  .{> 

30.0 

27.  S 

2,350 

3n.* 

h44 

43,  Irii) 

2*1.0 

2d,0 

2,2fi0 

3a8.2 

.♦^7 

4S.  JW3i 

27.0 

2.'^^.  0 

2,150 

310.0 

KSU 

4«.li^J 

25.  fi 

23,0 

2,oeo 

2<VH.  D 

S':j 

11,  UHJ 

:m.o 

•2\.h 

1,000 

22^.  fl 

ttt 

34.  2UI^ 

11.0 

12*3 

lri50 

iTtt.O 

KIGHTKKN-YEAR-OLn  GIRLS. 

[XutiiImt  of  cuscy,  :U;i,] 
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Table  V. — Percentiles — Continued. 

NTNETEEN-YKAR-OLD  GIRI-S. 

[Nunjbor  of  oajscs,  241.1 


IVr  cent. 

Height, 
standing. 

^fm. 
1,731 
1.6S1 
1,G52 
1,1)35 
1,617 
1.597 
1.5*<5 
1.56S 
l,r>15 
1, 519 
1,418 

Height, 
sitting. 

Weight. 

Grip  of 
right 
hand. 

Grip  of 

left 
hand. 

Vital 
capacity. 

100                

^fm. 
940 
891 
877 
869 
859 
853 
M8 
839 
831 
820 
758 

KUm. 
88.650 
61. 892 
57.730 
55. 78.^) 
64.150 
52. 137 
50.655 
49.400 
47.200 
45.050 
33.S00 

KUos. 
52. 0 
39.0 
37.0 
35.0 
34.0 
32.0 
31.0 
30.0 
29.0 
26.5 
20.0 

Kilos. 
48.5 
36  0 
34.0 
32.0 
31.0 
30.0 
28.0 
27.0 
26.0 
24.0 
20.0 

Cr. 
3,700 

90  

3,000 

5)    :::::: 

2,S0O 

70                   

2,700 

(K)       

2.600 

ftO            

2, 500 

40                          

2,400 

30          

2,300 
2.200 

•>o                       

10 

2, 025 

0                  

1,700 

TWENTY- YEAR-OLD  GIRLS. 

[Nunibt^r  of  ca.sci«,  175.] 


100. 
90.. 
80.. 
70.. 
60.. 
5J.. 
40.. 
30.. 
20.. 
10.. 
0... 


1.778 

953 

76.850 

44.0 

46.0  I 

1,674 

895 

02.025 

38.0 

37.0  1 

1,650 

^sS2 

68.000 

86.0 

34.0  1 

1.62H 

872 

56.000 

35.0 

32.0  i 

1,621 

865 

bi.bOO 

84.0 

31.0  1 

1.609 

858 

5:^.000 

33.0 

;^.o 

1,597 

851 

50.900 

32.0 

30.0 

1,585 

845 

49.300 

31.0 

28.0 

1,662 

838 

47.600 

80.0 

27.0 

1,540 

8-22 

45.812 

2K.0 

2^^0 

•■^"^ 

697 

30.000 

18.0 

19.0 

S.fOO 
2,9(»0 
2,KX> 
2,700 
2,600 
2,  .5^0 
2,.->00 
2.400 
2.:«io 
2,2.10 

i,;ioo 


FEMALE  Ti'.ACHEIUS.  21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 
[NumluT  of  case-t,  22:?.] 


100 '  1  7K7 

9) on 

W 6.'i6 

7u <m 

00 1,62;^ 

50 1 ,  6D7 

40 1.51*2 

80 t ,  r,  7{1 

20 \,UXt 

10 K5:«* 

0 1,471 


931 
892 
882 
876 
868 
861 
854 
847 
834 
823 
797 


101.100 

i 
47.0 

63.000 

39.0 

58.720 

37.0 

56.  S5;> 

85.0 

W.  775 

81.0 

53.688 

33.0 

51.860 

32.0 

49. 980 

31.0 

48.:{80 

30.0 

4<;.  40J 

2S.0 

SO.  (KM) 

22.0 

42.0 
36.0  i 

:*5.o  1 

.^2.0  I 
31.0 
,".0.0  I 
29.0  j 
28.0  I 
27  0 
25.0  I 
20.0  I 


8.  VO 

3;ko 

2. 9viO 
2,7/5 
2.7tX» 
2.  ftiO 
2.  .ViO 
2,  400 
2.  :t.iO 
2. 2- HI 
1,6:0 


S-}i(,'tl  shindiiif/  of  iJiC  d[iT>  rent  pcrrimfUe  (/roups. — The  diild  is  a  very  i:omple.K  l)einc^. 
Miiiiy  factors  cuntrihuto  to  the  development  of  his  sithool  efficiency.  Oft^.-n  only  by 
oon.^hlerin^  a  factor  in  reference  to  a  large  nnmlxT  of  children  o^n  it  be  detennine»l 
>vlu'tlur  it  i.s  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  a  child's  school  advancement.  In  the 
rei)oit«;f  last  year  we  were  enabled  t«)  Kay  that  the  evolntionary  ideal  child  stor-d 
.«!oiur\vhere  al)ove  t  lie  a  vera  j:e  in  each  measurement,  and  later  to  demonstrate  that 
the  inor(»  advanced  i)upils  stootl  hi;^'her  in  the  phy.-^ii^il  measurement.^  than  thebuck- 
wanl  ones.  P.y  takini:  the  averaj^e  numlxT  of  school  grades  made  by  the  several 
jHTccntile  jin. nps  of  a<:iven  a<;e  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  school  efficiency  of 
these  j^Toups.  Ill  order  to  j)res(?nt  this  matter  (m  a  broad  basis,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  a  f(»riii  siitricicnlly  condense<l  to  show  at  once  the  relation  of  H(.'hool  standing  to 
j>hy>ical  conditi<.n  abstractly,  and  dissociated  from  age  and  wx,  we  have  proceeded 
a«5  f(»Ilnws: 
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1.  The  cards  representing  the  indivi<lual  pnpils  from  8  to  16  inchisive  (irrespective 
of  sex)  were  first  dafisified  into  the  several  ages  by  years. 

2.  The  cards  were  then  arranged  separately  for  each  year  of  age,  with  reference  to 
stature,  and  each  yearns  group  divided  into  its  ton  percentile  groups.  Then  the 
average  grades  of  all  the  pupils  in  each  of  these  percentile  groups  were  determined. 
Then  the  average  grailes  of  all  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  same  percentiles  of  each  age 
were  abided  together,  and  this  sum  divide<i  by  9,  the  number  of  ages  considered,  to 
determine  the  average  numbc»r  of  grades  made  by  each  of  the  several  percentile 
Htature  groups.     The  results  thus  obtained  are  given  in  the  first  column  of  Table  VI. 

3.  The  same  process  was  repeated  for  ca<*h  of  the  several  measurements  taken,  and 
the  results  so  obtained  are  given  in  the  several  columns  of  Table  VI  under  their 
appropriate  headings.  In  this  way  it  is  thought  that  the  relationship  of  physiital 
condition  to  mental  capacity,  as  shown  by  school  standing,  has  been  shown  com- 
pletely divested  of  the  influence  of  age  and  sex.  The  total  numl)er  of  pupils  involved 
in  this  comjulation  is  5,768. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  VI  that  the  90-100  per  cent  group  has  made  on  the 
average  one  more  school  grade,  or  a  yearns  work,  than  has  the  0-10  jkt  cent  group. 
If  we  take  the  average  number  of  grades  made  by  the  very  tallest  pujiils,  the  100 
percentiles,  and  compare  this  with  the  average  made  by  the  very  shortest  pupils, 
-0  perc(»ntiles,  for  eacri  age,  we  will  find  that  the  tallest  have  made  on  the  average 
6.44  grades  while  the  shortest  have  made  4.50  grades. 

Table  VI  t-hows  that  this  greater  school  etIU-iency  of  those  physically  superior 
holds  good  also  fur  height  sitting,  weight,  strength,  endurance,  and  vital  capacity, 
although  not  to  the  same  degree  in  each.  Tart  of  this  gain  might  po8si))ly  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  those  i)hysically  superior  may  have  had  better 
health  an<l  so  have  lost  less  time  from  scHool  on  ac<H>unt  of  illness  than  have  the 
smaller  and  weaker  ones,  and  so  in  part  this  higher  standing  of  the  larger  pu])ils 
might  Ixi  due  purely  to  their  physical  superiority  and  not  to  their  sui)erior  mental 
ability.  On  such  a  basis  it  might  be  easy  to  exjilain  why  certain  smaller  pujnls  are 
below  grade,  but  such  an  explanation  would  hardly  Im  so  plausible  in  ac<!ounting  for 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  l)est  physical  si)e<imens  are  above  gra<le.  Actual  testa 
of  the  memory  iM)wer  show  that  the  larger  and  stronger  jiupils  are  superior  in  native 
force  of  memory  to  the  smaller  and  weaker.  The  true  explanati<»n  will  probably  )je 
found  in  the  fact  that  those  contlitions  which  bring  aln^ut  large  growth  are  favorable 
to  the  i>erfect  formation  an<l  ideal  balance  of  the  brain  and  vital  orgjins. 

Table  VI. — Si'hool  i^tandhig  of  the  dij}\rt:nt  juranl'de  (jroujm^  nhnuiiHj  tlw  annnjc  nuiuber 
of  f/nidts  made  hij  tJu'  jnijiih  coming  under  the  rarionn  jterveiitdt'  gronjmjor  the  dijfi'reut 


iVrctMitik'  jj:r<Mii>j< 


100 

1K>-I00. 

('.<»- 70.. 


•|(>-.'iO. 


;;o -10. 

•20-M). 
U)  '20. 
0-10.. 
0 


vt 

H( 

'iKhl, 

ii\n. 

Hitting. 

6.41 

r>.  r.9 

(i.3ti 

tt.07  i 

«;.oi 

«.07  ' 

ft.  <»S 

ft.ys  1 

ft.  9^H 

ft.  s-> 

ft.  ss 

ft.w  1 

ft.  K) 

ft.  7ft  i 

ft.  «J.-. 

ft.  7:J 

ft.  ;h> 

ft.<;'>  1 

ft.  .V. 

ft.fti  1 

ft.  L»0 

ft.  43  1 

4.:a) 

4.70  : 

Wriglit. 


(.1  rip  of 
right 
Imiul. 


fi.OO 
6.'2t\  ! 
Ji.OO  i 
ft.J<y 

ft.  n; 

ft.  77  1 


ft.  71   I 
ft.NS 
ft.'iS  I 
4.C<> 


Grip  of 

Irft 
liaiul. 


C.'21 
T).  09 
C.  0:H 
ft.  yi 
ft.  >S7 
ft.S7  I 
ft.  7-  I 

ft.«i2\ 
ft..V.»  \ 

ft.  \'.\  \ 

5.  1-2 


Vital    i   Work  on 
rapiicity.  crgograph. 


r..24 
ii.  w 
ft.  ••7 

ft.yi  . 

ft.K»  ' 
ft.7t  . 

V.ch  . 
f).r>\  \ 
ft.VJ  \ 


C.  '^J 

tJ.o;t 
ft.% 
ft.  \w 
ft.  M 

ft.  79 
ft.  70  \ 
ft.C.7  ', 
ft.ft9  ■ 
5.y.  ' 


6.44 

6.00 

5.96 

ft.W) 

ft.Stt 

ft.K3 

5.85 

ft.  76 

ft.  74 

ft.Gft 

5.ftf> 

4.T2 


ME.MOKV    INVESTlll.VTlON. 

All  investigation  of  some  of  the  phenomtiua  of  meuio^y    ^^  "^""^^''^^^l^^'^ 
Bixydal  objects:  First,  to  establish  norma  for  use  in  th^i  ^taK.a^vs!^^'^^^^'^    ^^ 
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bcooik],  to  gain  light  on  the  toxiching  of  Rpellinj,'.  This  fcccond  prai^tioal  pedagogiail 
problem  was  undertaken  at  the  rtn^uett  of  Pui>erintendent  Cooloy.  It  is  hoi>o<l  that 
later  on  added  data  will  enable  lis  to  make  this  report  more  complete.  The  sco]>e 
of  the  work  can  Ix'st  be  seen  from  the  following  copy  of  the  card  on  which  the  data 
were  recor<led: 

[roriu  C.  S.  aad  V.  I.  No.  5.] 


KDr<'ATU)NA] 


IBOARD  OF   El>UrATl(»N',    CiTY   OF   CHICAGO, 
,  liEI'AllTMENT,   RoOM  1200  SCllILLEB   HUlLDrNO. 


Grad-  — 
S'hocl  — 
Teuchor - 


>;uini)er  of  Avt'ol.>  in  thin  grade  • 
U«Mmi  No. . 


DalP  of  I'irtli:  Year 

IMuc'c  of  biitli 

l'I:i<*e  ol  l);rt!i  of  falhor  - 
Place  of  Mrf.h  of  ino{!ior 
c>ih"K)l  Ht.-indiiig 

Altciiti<^ri . 

Mc'iin^ry 


;  montli  ■ 


-;  day 


Jndtrnitnt . 

J)e.-<t  worlc  is  in 

INforcst  work  is  in  — 

]>f|K>rlinent . 

How  taught  sptlliiig  ■ 


Dal'^ 

1 1 

:     1 

A  q;.' 

VWal  acuity:                                                                                             1           ' 

lilplit ' 

i           1 

lAMt ' 

1  * ' ■• 

Acut<'iu'>s(>f  I'fjiriiij;:                                                                               1 

lUf:ht ' 

' 

Left ' 

Mot«»r  ability:                                                                                         1           1 

lli^ht ' ' 

::::t:::i:':::: 

Left 1 

Mcm:)rv-*?|mu  tt-t: 
Auditory  niHinnry 
Vi>nul  nicniorv  . . 

1 

1 

1 ... . 

Audi<>-viHual 

::::::i:::::: 

:                             1 

Audio-visual  r.riii 

ulat( 

1  lUO 

•rv 

'    "1 

Audiiwisual  hjuu 

tor 

1 

epellinur  test: 

Auditory  m«.'m«)ry 
Viisual  iiienior>' . . 

1 

i 

i 

, 

1        1 

Tlie  data  to  bo  recorded  npou  llie  up|M?r  part  of  the  card  were  fnrniahcl  in  jxirt  by 
tlie  pni>il  liiniHcli  and  in  i  art  by  his  teacher.  Careful  check  tests  wore  matle  on 
hij^ld,  lioarin^^,  and  ntolor  ability.  Later,  nuuisurcnientH  were  taken  of  heij^ht,  height 
fcllling,  weiglit,  strength  of  grip  of  the  right  and  the  left  hand,  and  vital  ca]>acity. 

M.thod. — F(»r  the  purj)oso  of  invcf?tigating  the  native  ixnver  of  imnuHiiate  scn^o 
memory  of  the  children  of  different  ages,  memory -tpan  te^itH  were  njade  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Figures  were  arranged  in  Fcries  of  different  lengths  of  from  four  to 
eight  digits  each,  only  tlie  nine  signilicant  digits  being  uted.  These  eeriea  v.erc 
])rinted  in  very  large  typo  on  cards.  A  set  constituting  a  test  consisted  of  ten  Fcries, 
two  seri.'S  of  four  digits,  two  of  five  e^icli,  two  of  six,  two  of  seven,  and  two  of  eight. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  set  of  the  series  iLsed  in  a  test: 


5  1  C  2 

G  K  4  7 

,T  5 

7   1  2  « 

>,  r, 

K 

1 

G  3  y  2 

' 

6  y  1  :»  8  i  6 


2  l>  G  S  6 

!    8  r,  3  7  1  9 

1    4  7  9  2  18  3 

j     9  3  2  4 

'     2  9  5  S  1  7  6  3 

In  onlvr  that  tlie  matter  miglit  l>e  as  homogeneous  a  mass  of  material  as  possible, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  all  previously  established  associations.    To  this  end 
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care  was  taken  that  in  no  case  should  two  di^^its  como  in  their  natural  order,  as  3,  4, 
nor  were  they  in  any  case  arranged  in  their  rever^^e  order,  as  8,  7.  Seri(»s  represent- 
ing familiar  dates  were  avoided.  A  sufficient  nuinl)er  of  series  were  thus  produced, 
so  that  no  set  was  presented  twice  to  the  same  pupils. 

The  tests  were  made  on  all  the  pupils  of  a  room  at  once  l)y  having  the  pupils 
reprrxiuce  the  series  on  specially  i)repared  blanks.  These  papers  were  collected  and 
carc»fully  graded.  The  errors  were  chei'ked,  and  the  i>ercentage  t^orrectly  recorded 
coustituteii  the  grade  for  that  test.  Seven  tests  were  taken  during  the  day,  an  hour 
intervening  between  the  te.«t«.  The  averai^e  made  l)y  each  pupil  in  these  seven  tests 
constituted  his  final  grade.  The  com.pilutiouc!  include  25,000  individual  tc*>ts  of  ten 
peri  OS  each. 

The  series  of  four  digit*?  provcrd  to  ]>o  easy  enough  for  those  with  the  poorest  mem- 
ory, and  the  series  of  eight  digits  was  dilfieult  enough  for  all  except  the  brightest 
jnipils  of  the  higest  graders.  In  the  higher  grades  were  some  pupils  who  probably 
could  have  rememlK^R^l  a  longer  span  than  eight  had  such  a  series  In^en  given  them 
in  the  te.st;  so  the  final  percentages  made  in  the  upper  grades  do  not  show  the  full 
memory  power  as  compared  with  those  in  the  lower  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  attention  re^juire<.l  for  writing  the  figures  was  greater  with  the  younger 
pupils,  and  on  this  acx*ount  the  percentages  made  by  them  prol>ably  fall  short  of 
showing  their  full  memory  power. 

It  will  ])e  seen  that  in  this  investigation  the  attempt  has  been  ma<le  to  test  the 
native  memory  power  of  the  child  rather  H\nn  liis  pn'vious  acquirement.:'  and  school 
training,  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  examinatioiis,  which  t(^st  knowledge  primarily 
ami  power  only  incidentally. 

Mdhod  In  (wditonj  memory. — In  order  to  test  the  auditory  memory  a  series  of  digits, 
as  6,  8,  5,  3,  was  read  to  the  pupils  at  a  uniform  rate  of  spectl  an<l  a  di»gree  of  loud- 
ness that  was  clearly  penreptible  by  all.  In  the  reading  care  was  taken  to  avoi<l  all 
rhythm.  After  a  lapse  of  a]x)ut  five  six^omls  the  child  was  allowed  to  write  this 
series.  The  reading  was  regulated  by  a  metronome  beating  ninety  times  a  minute. 
The  U»n  series  constituting  a  set  were  so  arrangtvl  that  the  child  could  not  anticipate 
the  number  of  digits  c<mstituting  the  seric^s  alnuit  to  be  read;  nevertheless,  a  series 
was  given  first  which  would  Ix^  within  tlic  memory  span  of  nearly  all  the  pupils, 
because  it  was  believed  that  by  using  one  of  the  shorter  series  at  first  the  children 
wouM  be  encouraged,  whereas  if  a  span  lx*yond  their  power  to  n*proiluce  was  given 
first,  some  might  lose  h(«rt  and  so  not  jMit  forth  their  most  inteni?e  j;>ower  of  attention. 

Method  in  ri.snul  meinory. — In  testing  visual  memory,  the  card  on  which  the  series 
was  printed,  after  th«^  usual  warning,  was  held  before  the  pupils  the  same  length  of 
time  that  would  have  been  consumctd  in  reading  the  serif's  in  the  auditory  test^, 
namely,  two-third?  of  a  second  for  each  digit  composing  the  series.  The  type  use<l 
in  printing  the  card  was  of  such  a  size  that  it  could  Ix?  read  by  the  normal  eye  at  a 
far  greater  dii^tance  than  that  actually  re<|uired  of  any  jnipil,  but  at  the  same  time 
op|X)rtunity  was  given  to  anyone  who  exix-rienced  difficulty  in  seeing  the  figures  to 
change  his  seat.  The  figun^s  of  a  series  were  not  exiK>sed  one  at  a  time,  and  undoubt- 
e<lly  niany  of  the  children  ran  their  eyes  several  times  over  the  line  of  figures 
ex]M)sed,  and  so  scrured  the  advantage  of  repetition,  which  the  child  did  not  have 
in  tile  auditory  test.  While  it  would  have  Innm  easy  to  have  arranged  a  shutter  so 
as  to  exj>ose  one  figure  at  a  time,  it  was  not  considered  best  t«>  do  so,  as  this  oppor- 
tunity for  rei)etition  is  a  natural  advantage  which  one  usually  has  in  learning  through 
the  eye.  While  a  more  rapid  rate  might  Ik>  used  iLi  far  as  auditory  and  visual  mem- 
ory are  concerned,  and  still  allow  time  for  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  yet  the 
longer  jiericxl  was  selected  in  order  to  a\low  sufficient  time  for  the  audio-\ isual- 
aHiculatory  and  the  audio-visual-hand-niotor  tests.  It  is  U'lieviMl  that  the  s\ow  rate 
wa.'^.v/i^'/jt/y  (o  the  advantage  of  the  visual  memory  in  comparison  with  the  auditory 
memory. 
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Method  in  audio'Vianal  lociaor'.i. — In  the  audio- visual  test  a  card  containing  the  series 
was  exp<)iK>d  to  view  jiis't  as  in  the  visual  t^st,  and  at  the  same  time  the  digits  were 
repeated  aloud  by  the  experimenter  at  the  rate  iise<l  in  the  auditory  test  Thus  a 
sinmltaneous  appeal  was  niatlo  to  the  sight  and  hearing  of  tlie  pupils. 

Method  in  andio-riHWil-artirutatonj  memory. — In  tlie  test  of  the  audio-visual-articu- 
latory  memory  the  impression  was  pnxiuced  by  making  a  simultaneous  appeal  to 
h(>:irinjr,  sight,  and  the  musi'lo  tJense  by  having  the  series  read  aloud  by  the  pupils 
when  the  curd  containing  the  digits  was  presented,  the  concert  reading  l)eing  timed 
by  the  metronome. 

MdhtA  ill  audlO'Viinud'hamUmntor  incmorif. —WhWa  the  series  was  dictated  at  the 
estiiblishe<l  rate,  the  pupils  wrote  the  diiJjit.s  on  scrap  paper  and  at  the  close  of  the 
8i»ries  the  paper  was  turned  face  downward  and  the  pupils  reproduced  the  series  from 
memory  \i\)on  the  test  pajKjr,  thus  testing  the  result  of  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  hear- 
injr,  sight,  and  the  sensations  from  the  muscles  used  in  writing. 

No  comphti'  aejxt ration  <tf  the  different  sense  memories. — While  the  attempt  was  made 
to  test  the  immediate  sense  nuv.nory  from  the  exercise  of  sight,  hearing,  ami  the 
combined  action  of  these  senses,  with  each  other  ami  with  the  muscle  sense 
awakened  by  activity  in  the  han<l  and  vocal  organs,  yet  these  elements  could 
not  be  tested  as  isolated  memories.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  muscle 
sense  enters  into  our  activities  of  both  sight  and  hearing  in  the  reception  of  the 
impression,  l)ecause  lx)th  the  eye  and  ear  re<iuire  tlie  action  of  muscles  for  their 
adjustment.  In  testing  visual  memory,  iit  was  noted  that  many  children,  in  spite  of 
all  admonitions  to  the  contrary,  moved  their  lips  and  throats,  thus  indicating  that 
articulatory  impressicms  were  awakened.  Even  in  the  auditory  tests  slight  lip 
movements  were  noted  in  some  pupils.  In  the  recording  of  the  figures  of  any  series 
the  impressions,  of  course,  had  to  Ix^  translated  into  visual  and  motor  terms,  so  that 
probably  the  sight,  hearinjr,  and  m(»tor  tracts  and  centers  were  active  during  all  the 
tests;  yet  nevertheless  it  is  l)eHeved  that  the  predominating  elements  are  the  ones 
named  in  each  test. 

7v/////j'»'.— It  is  well  known  that  extreme  fatigue  lowers  the  memory  power.  The 
tests  were  made  at  the  rlifferent  perio<ls  of  the  <iay  with  the  thought  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  trace  of  the  course  of  power  during  th(5  day,  as  established  by  the  ergo- 
graph,  W(»ul<l  ai>pear  from  these  memory  tests,  but  it  teems  that  the  children  on  the 
whole  jraincd  more  thronj::!!  j)ractice  than  they  lo.-^t  through  fatigue.  There  is  but  a 
slight  falling  away  just  ])rt'vions  to  the  noon  hour  and  asain  in  the  afternoon  just 
before  the  close  of  school. 

The  drrrloinneiil  of  (ludifori/  <nul  riaunl  memonf  ptttree. — Table  IX  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  auditory  and  visual  memory.  While  thereare  a  number  of  irregularities 
which  are  du;»  simply  to  the  paucity  of  numl)ers,  yet  certain  facts  soiMn  to  he 
thorouirhly  e.-taMished.  The  auditory  memory  tlevehjps  rapiilly  up  to  aln^ut  14 
years  of  ii<:e.  and  but  slowly  after  this  period.  The  visual  memory  seems  to  develop 
rapidly  up  to  l.'>  or  ir>  ye;;rs  of  age.  Thi.s  period  of  rapitl  development  of  visual 
nit  UK.ry  lasts  a  year  or  two  longer  than  the  ])eriod  of  rai>id  development  of  auditory 
meni(»ry.  It  will  be  noteii  that  in  the  early  life  of  the  child  the  auditory  memory 
is  stron^'cr  than  the  visual  iinMnory;  after  ubtiut  nine  years  of  age  the  visual  memory 
( f  niosl  <.f  the  ('hildrcn  b;('<Miics  stronger  than  the  auditory,  and  continues  to  develop 
more  rnpiilly  than  the  auditory  njcnjory  throughout  school  life.  Yet  even  in  the 
higli  .^cliool  lluTe  still  remain^  a  small  proportion  ol  the  pupils  whose  Iiearing  meni> 
ory  IS  thi- stronger.  This  sniall  iKMventage  ot  persistently  ear-mimled  intlividuals, 
liki»  the  j-ni:ill  per  cent  of  left-handed  ])eople,  seems  to  be  a  special  provision  *  f 
nature  to  show  to  teacher.-  that  children  are  not  alike  mentally  or  phypi«dly  and  arc 
not  ail  to  be  subjected  to  the  sanu^  treatment;  that  clnldren  are  not  so  plastic  as 
educators  scc-m  t<»  think  ihcm  U>  he,  and  that  school  training.,  important  as  it  is  in 
the  (Icvelopinent  <  f  human  power,  is  often  overestnnated  when  comi>arc\l  with  the 
great  factors— heredity  autl  nutriti(»n. 
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tory  or  the  visual,  is  not  quite  fo  ptronp  as  the  aurlio- visual  or  the  audio-visnal-articula- 
tory.  It  would  8e(;m  that  the  divi<lod  attention  require<l  in  writing;  the  digits  when 
dii-tated  interferes  slightly  with  their  firm  grasp  in  memory. 

Table  X. — Coitihinof  sense  mnnories. 


:1 


Arc  at  Isi^t  ])irth«luy. 


I  Numhor     Andio 


7  xenrn  . . 

8  years  . . 

9  yea  rs  . . 

10  years . 

11  yeurs . 
32  years . 

13  yciifH. 

14  years. 

15  years . 

16  years . 


19  1 
fiO 

99 
{r.\  I 

91  I 

92  ' 
97  I 

SI 

18 


I 


Prr  miL 
■18. 8 
50.2 
5rt.l 
57.1 
70.9 
71.8 
82.9 
82.6 
80.7 
86.9 


.\n«lio-v:s- 

Au.lio-vis- 

ual-iirtie- 

lij'.t-liniid- 

ulatory. 

inotor. 

Per  cmt. 

P*-r  Crut. 

17.4 

W.O 

M.3 

&\9 

02. 8 

6:}.  3 

71.6 

68.8 

7(>.0 

71.7 

^J.S 

79.3 

8d.O 

81.1 

81.4 

78. » 

88.  i 

82.4 

Memory  ftpan. — In  order  to  have  a  simple  standard  for  determining  whether  an 
individual  is  ecjual  to,  ahove,  or  l)elow  (»thors  of  his  age  in  memory  jiower,  tlie  mem- 
ory .«i)an  for  each  age  from  8  to  19  years,  inelu.-^ive,  has  been  detennined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  If  a  child  could  remember  a  series  of  a  given  length  so  as  to  write  it 
p)erfcctly  at  least  one-half  the  time,  it  was  considered  within  his  memory  span.  la 
determining  the  average  memory  span,  the  lir.-it  four  trials  of  each  pupil  on  a  series 
of  a  given  length  were  taken  as  a  ba-^is  for  computation.  If  a  majority  (»f  the  pupils 
of  a  given  age  could  reproduce  correctly  S(\'*ies  of  a  given  length  in  at  least  one-half 
of  the  trials,  it  was  considered  within  the  memory  span  for  that  age.  For  example, 
of  the  12-year-old  i>upils,  47  out  of  9.'»  reproduce<l  correctly  two  or  more  of  the  first 
four  visual  tests  given  them  on  a  series  of  7  digits,  so  7  is  within  the  vi:^ual-memory 
Pl>an  f«»r  the  12-y«'ar-olds.  In  this  manner  the  following  table  of  memory  span  has 
V>een  establi.-*hed: 

Tablk  XI. — Mfindnj  ((pan. 


'Amlitoryi    Visual 
memory,  memory. 

I 


Ace. 


7  years.. 

8  years.. 

9  years., 
lli  years. 

11  years. 

12  years, 

13  years. 


Diijitf.    j    THtjil». 


14  years 
5  j  15  >ears 
<»  I  l'>  years 
t>  ij  17  years 
0  II  18  ymrs 
7   I  19  years 


.\  ml  i  lory 
memorv. 


ViMual. 
memrry. 


J>ii7its.    '    DijUf. 

G  ■; 

G  : 


I^rprtUkm. — To  test  the  effect  of  repetition  a  schoi>lroom  was  select*Kl  containing 
88  pupils,  averaging  10  years  and  27  days  old.  The  first  test  given  was  the  usual 
auditory  test.  On  this  the  i)Ui)ils  made  an  average  of  47  ix?r  cent.  In  the  second 
test  each  serii^  was  read  to  the  pupils  and  then  immediately  reread  at  the  same  rate. 
On  this  test  an  average  of  .'>5  ])er  cent  was  made.  In  the  next  test  each  seri€^s  was 
read  three  time.s,  the  pupils  making  an  average  of  59  per  cent. 

Mt'wor if  power  ond  arhool  damling. — The  93  12-year-olvl  jniiuls  found  in  the  Ogden 
School  were  scattered  througliout  the  grades,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  inclusive. 
From  Ta])le  XII  it  will  appear  that  those  12-ye^r-old  pupils  found  in  the  higher 
gnules  have  stronger  memory  i>ower  than  those  of  the  sairrc  age  in  the  lower  grades. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  we  find  that  the  12-year-old  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade, 
who  are  the  young<'.-t  pupils  of  this  grade,  are  decidedly  superior  in  memory  pi^wer 
to  thi'  average  eighth-grade  pupils,  thus  indicjiting  that  their  superior  native  memory 
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power  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  patting  them  two  ytnirs  ahe^d  of  their  normal 
grade. 

To  phow  how  decidedly  this  parallelism  between  8ui)erior  echool  wtanding  and 
memory  i)Ower  holds  gocnl  throughout  school  life,  the  jmpils  have  l)een  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  representing  those  at  or  above  the  normal  grade  for  that  age,  the 
other  those  l)elow  the  normal  grade  for  that  year  representing  the  backward  pupils. 
The  normal  grade  for  that  age  was  found  by  subtracting  b'lx  from  that  age;  thus,  a 
l^upil  of  twelve  years  would  be  found  normally  in  the  sixth  grade;  if  in  the  fifth  or 
lower  grade  he  would  be  classed  as  below  grade;  if  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth 
grade  he  would  l.>e  classed  as  above  gi*ade.  The  result  of  this  comi)ilation  appears 
hi  Table  XIII. 

Table  XII. — Mt^nmr;/  ptinrr  "/*  l./-yo',r-ohl  jniplh^  hij  (jnidot. 


Number  tested 

AMditory jwr  cent.. 

Visual iMT  cent. . 


Grades. 


Third.    ;  Fourth.       Fifth.        Sixtli.    : Seventh.    Eighth. 


7 
"13.3 

i>6.7  i 


11 
50.8 


30 

M.7 

71.8 


26 

61.9 

73 


15 

60.3 

76.9 


5 

71.8 
92.8 


T.vin.K  XflT. — Mciiinrii  tm,!  .trjtuol  ytoiuliifj. 


Ago. 


Audin»ry. 


Vl!<uul. 


lAvornjro  stan 


I  Numb<T  Avornffo  stand 

:  alKuVgrll....      I'clowtrrudo. 


,   Averacre  stand-'  , 


9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 


ing  oL'  pupils 

at  and 
above  grade. 


7*fT  <v  /»'. 

lYr 

cent. 

99 

47.  H 

39.  7 

W 

M.4 

42.7 

91 

.'S9. 0 

48.6 

92 

62. 6 

ri2.2 

110 

70.4 

«>4.3 

116 

r>s.9 

r.2. 6 

94 

6H.9 

62.  1 

7") 

70.1 

i\.\  M 

5«» 

62.  7 

Pen 


71  ^ 
.tO.  3 
61.6 
r.9. 4 
76.  7 
S(.).7 
87.6 
80.9 
8:^.3 
87.8 


Vvrrape  stand- 
ing of  i>ui>ils 
below  gra<ie. 


Per  cntt. 


41.9 
46.2 
W.3 
66.0 
72.3 
74.9 

7:>.o 

7«.8 
81.2 


IhtJance  of  tcmtc  memory.— Tiih\M  IX  shows  (hat  <»n  the  average  the  vij'ual  memory 
develops  more  rapidly  than  the  auditory  memory.  It  appears  from  Table  XII  that 
the  more  advanced  12-year-old  ptipils  have  visual  memory  stronger  in  i)roportion  to 
the  auditory  memory  than  do  the  backward  pupils  of  this  age.  If  we  take  the 
pupils  from  9  to  17  years  (►f  age  we  find  that  (mly  bi  per  cent  of  those  at  or  above 
grade  have  the  auditory  memory  stronger  than  th<'  visual,  while  21  per  ceiit  of  those 
Ixdow  grade  have  the  atiditory  memory  stronger. 

Cnrnparison  of  memory  powrr  and  physirnl  condUlon. — Table  XIV  gives  a  <'omparison 
of  all  tliose  above  the  average  with  those  l)elow  the  average  for  their  age  in  memory 
power  in  reference  to  the  physical  tests.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  thos« 
-who  are  higher  in  memory  j)ower  are  larger  and  lx»tter  devchnn^l  physically  than 
tho.>^  below  the  average  in  memory.  Tliis  physical  superiority  is  slight,  yet  the 
<liffi'rcnce  in  nit»mory  power  between  tho.-^e  above  the  average  and  those  below  the 
average  is  but  small,  for  most  of  the  pupils  are  only  slij^htly  r^iuioved  from  i\\e 
avenige  in  memory  jx)wer.  That  those  with  superior  memory  \K)wer  an^  larger  and 
in  ft  heffer  pJiysical  condition,  as  shown  by  the  physical  U^ls,  s\v^*i**a\s  that  tho 
imnuHViate  .«<.»ji.vo  memory  is  dependent  upon  good  \>ruiu  IotuvaUou  and  nulrUion. 
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Tahle  Xiy.—Comparijion  of  memcrry  power  and  physical  condition. 


rhyslcul  incasurt'ments. 


Auditory  memory. 


Above  the  ■  Below  the 
average.      average. 


Visual  memory. 


Above  the 
average. 


Below  the 
average. 


Net  height millimeters.. 

Height  8itting do 

Weight kilograms. . 

Strength  of  right  huiid do 

Strength  of  left  hand do ... . 

Vital  (•ai)acity cubic  centimeters. . 

Mot4ir  Hblli ty  of  right  hand taps. . 

Motor  ability  of  left  hand do. 


1,485 
795 
40.706 
28.07 
21.41 
2,089 
17G 
14« 


1,4C4 
786 
89.793 
22.29 
20.77 
2,019 
174 
146 


1,494 
785 
40.561 
22.65 
20.97 
2,091 
ISO 
165 


1.468 
78-1 
89.435 
22.23 
20.09 
1,987 
169 
144 


Boys  of  the  John  Worthy  School. — Tests  in  auditory  and  visual  memory  were  made 
on  the  pupilh?  of  the  John  Worthy  School  [reformatory].  Nearly  one-fourth  of  thcf^ie 
pupils  could  not  l)e  tested  after  the  nianner  in  which  the  tests  were  made  in  the  pub- 
lic! FchoolH,  iKJcause  the  pupils  were  not  far  enough  advanced  in  scholarship  to  write 
the  lijjures  which  were  rt»ad  to  them.  Although  on  this  account  the  averages  are 
I)roha]>ly  much  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  yet  it  will  he  noteil  from  Table 
XV  that  the  boys  of  i\w  John  Worthy  School  are  lower  in  nicmory  i)ower  than  are 
the  ptipils  of  the  other  schools,  and  that  this  disparity  increases  with  age. 

Tahlk  XV. — Memory  power  of  the  John  Worthy  hoys. 


Ago. 


Au<litory. 


Number  . 


I 

9  yoar^ 

10  years 

1 1  yeans ' 

12  y«*ars ! 

V\  ymr^ I 

14  years ! 

1;')  years | 

IC.  yoMis 

17  years 


i 

49  ' 

M  I 
i:j  ! 


Normal 

Average. 

for  thin 

age. 

At  cent. 

:v< 

45 

4« 

49 

42 

^'> 

48 

56 

49 
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SjhUiiK/  trsf. — In  onh^r  to  «letermine  how  the  power  of  auditory  memory  conii>are8 
with  visual  nu'mory  when  actually  employtKl  in  learning  to  spell,  tests  were  given  in 
the  following  manner:  Two  lists  of  70  words  each  were  prei)ared,  and  each  list  divided 
into  7  sets  of  10  words  each.  These  words  were  l)elieved  by  the  principal  and 
teacluT.H  to  Ik.'  in  the  sp<*aking  vocabulary  of  all  the  pupils.  Seven  tests  of  10  wonls 
each  were  given  during  the  day  at  intervals  of  <me  hour.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
pupils  to  write  the  word  immediately  after  its  presentation,  as  in  the  work  with 
ligures,  tlu^  10  wonls  were  prt  sentevl  one  at  a  time  and  then  were  pronouncerl,  to  l>e 
writt(»n  as  in  tlui  ordinary  sfH'lling  exercise. 

The  first  <lay  the  7  sets  of  the  lirst  list  were  given  as  auditory  tests,  an<l  the  next 
day  t!ie  sets  of  the  sect)iul  list  were  used  a*^  visual  tests.  Of  course  it  was  im{)ossi]i!e 
to  make  lists  of  words  of  exactly  equal  dilhculty.  To  obviate  this  the  ti?st.M  were 
rcncati'*!  one  week  lat<*r.  The  exercises  were  given  iis  l)efore,  except  that  the  words 
lisjd  a:,  au«litory  were  given  as  visual  te^ts  in  the  second  trial,  and  vice  versa.  So 
each  Word  was  use<l  twice — once  in  an  auditory  test  and  once  in  a  visual  test  On 
compiling  the  lesults  we  find  an  average  standing  of  G4  jKir  cent  in  the  auditory  tests 
and  7:>  i)er  cent  in  the  visual.  The  striking  similarity  in  the  comparative  strength 
of  auditory  and  visual  mem<^ry,  as  shown  in  this  siHilling  test  and  in  the  test  of  the 
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same  pupils  with  figures,  serves  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  many  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  memory  tests  are  applicable  to  the  learning  of  spelling. 

Comparison  of  good  and  had  spelling. — Each  teacher  in  the  Ogden  School  furnished 
the  names  of  the  five  poorest  and  the  ^ve  best  spellers  of  her  room.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  characteristics  of  good  and  bad  spellers.  While  on  the 
whole  the  good  spellers  have  decidedly  better  memory  power  than  the  bad  spellers, 
yet  there  are  individuals  among  the  i)oor  8i)eller8  who  are  superior  in  memory 
power,  and  individuals  among  the  best  spellers  whose  memory  power  is  scarcely 
tip  to  the  average  of  their  age.  While  this  native  power  of  sense  memory  plays  an 
important  role,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  learning  to  spell. 

It  should  be  added,  also,  that  while  the  nimaber  of  sight  and  hearing  defects  m 
greater  among  the  poor  spellers,  yet  there  are  among  the  very  best  si)ellers  pupils 
with  marked  sensory  defects. 

Some  conclusions  and  suggestions. — 1.  In  these  tests  of  memory  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  divest  the  matter  to  be  memorized  of  as  many  associations  as  possible,  and 
80  to  measure  the  native  strength  of  the  memory.  The  power  thus  measured  is 
passive;  it  is  blind;  it  attempts  to  take  and  give  back  without  change,  to  return  an 
echo  of  the  sensations.  It  shows  what  the  child  can  apprehend,  not  what  he  can 
comprehend.  Good  teaching  attempts  to  make  the  mind  active  and  alert.,  causing 
it  to  compare,  associate,  and  classify.  It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  discipline 
this  native  power  of  memory;  to  bring  forth  skill  where  originally  there  is  only 
strength.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  develop  from  the  native  sense  memory  an 
organized  rational  memory.  It  is  said  that  English  spelling  is  illogical,  but  this  is 
true  in  part  only,  and  the  teacher  should  use  every  available  opportunity  to  see  that 
the  child  uses  his  rational  memory  instead  of  depending  too  largely  on  the  native 
force  of  his  sense  memory. 

2.  Those  with  superior  memory  power  Ixjing  in  superior  i)hysical  condition,  as 
shown  by  the  anthropometric  tests,  clearly  indicates  that  the  immediate  sense 
memory  is  dependent  xx^n  good  brain  formation  and  nutrition.  The  skillful  and 
rational  use  of  this  memory  power  is  dependent  upon  habitual  use;  hence  on  education 
and  experience.     All  these  factors  are  significant  in  learning  to  spell. 

3.  W.here  the  matter  memorized  has  been  divested  of  associations,  repetition  is 
necessary  for  the  securing  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions.  Wherever  logical  asso- 
ciation is  possible  there  can  be  a  more  efficacious  method  of  study.  In  studying, 
the  child  should  be  habituated  to  depend  upon  comparing  and  classifying,  rather 
than  u[>on  mere  repetition.  Children  are  so  prone  to  depend  upon  blind  rei)etition 
that  they  sometimes  put  forth  as  much  effort  in  studying  the  words  that  they  have 
long  thoroughly  known  as  they  do  upon  unfamiliar  w^ords,  and  use  as  much  energy 
in  studying  the  parts  of  a  word  that  present  no  difficulty  as  they  do  upon  the  unknown 
portions.  A  wise  direction  of  the  child^s  energies  would  greatly  shorten  the  time 
neces.«ary  for  the  mastery  of  English  orthograi>hy. 

4.  While  usually  the  better  spellers  are  i>osse»»ed  of  better  memory  j50wer  than 
are  the  poor  spellers,  yet  there  are  bad  spellers  with  a  high  development  of  memory. 
BuiK»rior  memory  may  make  the  acquisition  of  spelling  easy,  yet  it  by  no  means 
removes  the  necessity  for  some  intelligent  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
While  most  good  spellers  tend  toward  the  visual  type,  still  there  are  both  good  and 
bad  spellers  of  each  type. 

5.  The  fact  that  children  have  the  ear  memory  stronger  during  the  early  years 
suggests  at  once  that  the  teaching  of  spelling  to  the  young  will  be  effective  if  the  car 
is  appealed  to;  that  there  is  probably  a  place  for  oral  spelling;  that  there  should  be 
some  pronunciation  of  syllables  with  the  spelUng;  that  the  words  presented  to  the 
child  at  first  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  phonetic  in  thevt  Bpellmg,  leaving  the 
"more  cruel  and  unusual ' '  forms  of  Exiglleh  oTthography  to  \)e  leained  in  later  yearv 
when  the  eye  memory  has  become  8t.ronger. 
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6.  The  investigation  shows  that  there  is  no  "memorj 
school  life  when  the  memory  w  stronger  than  it  is  at  an 
life,  a  i>eriod  especially  adapted  for  learning  to  si>ell. 
stages,  there  are  undoubtedly  periods  of  interest  that  ar 
child's  learning  to  spell;  times  when,  through  the  influ 
ers,  the  child  is  aroused  from  indifference  or  from  a  fe 
part  of  life  to  a  recognition  that  it  is  important 

7.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  during  e^rly  school 
the  stronger,  an<i  later  that  the  visual  memory  is  strc 
school  life  the  audio-vL^ual  memory  is  stronger  than  c 
that  is,  a  simultaneous  appeal  to  both  sight  and  hearing 
usable  image  than  is  brought  about  by  an  apj^al  to  e 
is  very  far-reaching  in  its  application  to  teaching.  \ 
memory,  in  which  the  impression  is  produced  by  an  i 
and  the  muscle  sense,  is  even  stronger  than  the  audio- 
this  that  the  more  senses  we  can  appeal  to  the  deeper  \ 
fact  should  be  made  use  of  in  siKjlling  drills. 

8.  The  aim  in  teaching  spelling  should  be  to  rendei 
use  automatic,  to  have  them  so  well  known  that  in  wri 
point  of  the  i)en,  retjuiring  but  little  thought  as  to  theii 
large  class  of  words  of  less  frequent  occurrence  which 
rt^fleition.  For  the  more  unusual  words  the  individuj 
habit  so  firmly  fixed  that  he  will  conscientiously  look 
write  if  in  doubt  alxmt  its  correct  spelling.  The  spellii 
matic  through  i>ractice  in  writing  them.  Though  the 
well  bo  made  througli  other  combinati<jns  of  ^ense  men 
of  the  spelling  of  most  words  should  be  through 
memory. 

9.  The  pi»r  cent  of  pupils  havmg  sight  and  hearing 
poor  8}>ellers  than  among  the  good  spellers;  yet  there  ar 
defect^s  among  the  very  best  spellers.  While  these  sei] 
learning  to  spell,  still  they  may  be  overcome  through 
pupils  who  have  gocxl  memory  power. 

10.  Much  that  has  been  said  here  concerning  the  te 
w^ith  but  slightly  diminished  force  to  instruction  in 
curriculum. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

By  E.  KovALEvsKV, 
Member  qfOte  Scientific  C(»nmiUee,  Miniftry  of  Public  Inttnictiun  in  Ktusia. 


Most  of  the  educational  institutions  in  Russia  are  under  the  direction  of  the  min- 
istry of  public  instruction,  but  there  are  many  special  schools  which  depend  upon 
the  other  administrative  departments,  including  a  series  of  technical  and  commercial 
schools  and  a  complete  system  of  agricultural  schools. 

SUPERIOR  TECHNICAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  want  of  men  with  higher  technical  education  is  very  sen^iibly  felt  in  Russia, 
and  as  a  conpe<iucnce  the  influx  of  secondary  students  wit»hing  to  enter  the  special 
higher  schools  is  increasing  with  every  year,  even  in  grejiter  numbers  than  these 
schools  <an  receive.  In  the  year  1808  7,000  applications  were  presented  in  the 
different  institutes,  while  only  2,000  students  c»>uld  be  aclniitted.  The  CfOvernment 
shows  it.H  (lisi)usition  to  help  the  progrci-s  of  technical  instruction.  Since  the  year 
IS'C)  live  large,  new,  higher  esta])lishnients  (three  polytcclinical  schoolH  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Warsaw,  and  Kief,  a  technological  institute  in  Tomsk,  and  an  engineering 
school  in  Moscow)  have  been  founded.  Taking  in  consideration  the  importance  that 
chemistry  has  lately  acquired  in  Russian  industry  the  State  has  constructed  new 
laboratories  in  the  existing  schools  (St.  Tetersburg  Technological  Institute  and  Riga 
Pi)lyte«.'hnical  School)  in  the  hoi)e  of  increasing  the  numlx'r  of  the  students  of  the 
chemistry  departments,  who  till  now  formed  only  ,?6  per  cent  of  all  students  of 
technology. 

The  ex]x»nditures  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  alone  for  the  support  of 
higher  technical  education  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  rubles.  The  ministry 
of  finance  assigned  seven  millions  for  the  construction  of  the  last  polytechnical 
school. 

There  are  at  present  (1902)  i;{  superior  technictal  institutions  in  Russia,  with  8,000 
students,  viz:  Four  technological  institutes,  4  polytechnical  schools,  2  engineering 
schools,  1  school  of  civil  engineering,  1  of  mining,  and  1  of  electrotechnics. 

The  aim  of  all  these  establishments  is  to  train  engineers  for  the  service  of  the 
Stale,  competent  to  act  as  foremen  in  factories,  in  in<iustrial  enterx>rises,  and  on  public 
works. 

The  students  are  accepttnl  graduates  of  secondary  schools,  j^lected  by  competitive 
exjimination.     They  attend  the  institutes  for  five  years,  the  last  year  \uc\udmg  a 
practical  course.     Besitles  their  thwretieal  studies,  they  are  sent  every  summer  to 
practical  work  in  factories  and  on  railroads. 

The  list  of  the  13  higher  schools  is  as  follows:  .  ,       ,« 

1.  The  Technological  School  in  St.  Petersburg,  one  ot  the  <^^*^^^^  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^^^eu^e^ 
opened  in  IH'JH.     There  are  two  divisions,  the  mechamea\  an*-!^  ^^^^  eVveiu^^^^  >  ^ 
by  1,109  students.     The  State  assigns  for  it  yearly  275,02S  rU^>V^«*  v:^ 
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2.  The  Technological  Institute  in  Kharkof,  dating  from  1885.  It  has  685  stu- 
dents and  receives  yearly  341,544  rubles  from  the  State. 

3.  The  Moscow  Imperial  Technical  High  School,  with  865  students,  organized  like 
the  two  preceding.  The  yearly  income  of  269,500  rubles  includes  208,000  given  by 
the  State. 

4.  The  Technological  Institute  in  Tomsk  (Siberia),  founde<l  in  1900.  This  school 
has  accommodations  for  220  students. 

5.  The  Polytechnical  School  in  St.  Petersburg,  ready  to  be  opened  next  autumn 
(1903),  and  designed  for  1,800  students,  with  the  4  following  departments:  Economy, 
shipbuilding,  metallurgy,  and  electrotechnics. 

6.  The  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Riga,  having  6  divisions,  viz:  Chemistry, 
mechanics,  agronomy,  commercial  sciences,  architecture,  and  engineering,  and 
attended  by  1,446  students.     This  school  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  city  of  Riga. 

7.  The  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Kief,  consisting  of  4  divisions,  viz:  Mechanics, 
engineering,  agronomy,  and  chemistry.     It  has  710  students. 

8.  The  Polytechnical  institute  in  Warsaw,  with  only  3  divisions,  while  a  fourth 
division  of  mining  is  to  be  founded  next  year.  It  has  644  students,  and  was  chiefly 
constructed  from  the  means  provided  by  the  city  and  the  local  Polish  societies, 
which  presented  during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Warsaw  a  million  for  this  pur- 
pose in  memory  of  his  visit. 

9.  The  Institute  of  Railway  Engineers  in  St.  Petersburg,  containing  886  students. 

10.  The  Engineering  School  in  Moscow,  attended  by  300  students. 

11.  The  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  is  supported  by  the  sum  of  82,000  rubles, 
yearly  appropriated  by  the  State.     The  number  of  the  students  is  350. 

12.  The  Institute  of  Mining  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  very  ancient.  It  was 
founded  about  a  century  ago,  in  1795,  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II;  480  students  are 
studying  there;  156,205  rubles  are  appropriated  yearly  for  this  school.  The  insti- 
tute is  celebrated  for  its  splendid  mineral  collections. 

13.  The  Electro-Technical  Institute,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  prepare  engineers  for 
the  State's  telegraphs  and  telephones.     The  maximum  number  of  students  is  300. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  Russia  with  other  European  countries  as  regards 
higher  technical  education.  According  to  the  statistical  tables  for  the  year  1898-99 
exhibited  iu  the  Paris  exhibition,  the  number  of  higher  technical  students  in  Ger- 
many was  15,000,  in  Russia  8,000,  in  Austria  3,500,  in  France  1,500,  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland  1,200,  while  in  Spain  and  Denmark  the  number  did  not  exceed  500. 

OTHER  TECHNICAL   AND   SPECIAL  RCHOOl^. 

Intermediate  and  elementary  teclinical  and  industrial  education  in  Russia  is 
8ui)ervised  by  a  si)ecial  division  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  formed  in  the 
year  1883.  To  this  division  was  given  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  general  edui-a- 
tional  programme  which  received  the  imperial  sanction  in  1888. 

All  the  boys'  schools  of  middle  ^nd  lower  grades  directed  by  the  division  of 
industrial  schools  are  divided,  according  to  the  object  they  have  iu  view,  into  five 
groups. 

1.  The  technical  schools  with  the  course  of  the  middle  grade  eilncational  establish- 
ments. Their  aim  is  to  provide  their  pupils  with  a  general  education,  and  also  with 
that  amount  of  technical  education  that  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  positions  as 
assistant  engineers  or  for  acting  as  foremen  in  smaller  industrial  enterprises. 

These  schools  consist  either  (1)  of  4  special  classes  where  students  are  received 
after  a  five- years*  course  in  a  secondary  **Realschule;"  or  (2)  a  five-years'  general 
course  is  attached  to  the  last  4  technical  classes;  or  (3)  the  7  classes  of  the  middle 
technical  school  contain  both  the  general  and  the  special  subjects. 

The  number  of  such  schools  is  20;  the  most  noteworthy  among  them  are  the  school 
of  Krasnoonfinsk  (furnishing  teachers  for  the  mine  works),  the  Komnessorof  School 
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in  Moscow,  and   the  industrial   school  in  Lodz,  preparing  textile  and  weaving 
specialifitfl. 

2.  The  lower  technical  schools,  in  which  such  subjects  of  general  education  are 
taught  as  are  found  in  the  programmes  of  the  higher  elementary  schools;  their  aim 
is  to  prepare  master  workmen  for  the  factories,  specialists  in  the  ruder  kind  of 
mechanical  work,  machinists,  and  draftsmen.     Their  number  is  also  20. 

3.  The  so-called  artisan  schools,  22  of  higher  and  55  of  lower  grade,  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  general  subjects  resembling  that  of  the  elementary  schools.  They  pre- 
pare master  workmen  in  the  domestic  industries,  and  give  instruction  in  carpentering, 
carving,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  etc. 

The  most  noteworthy  for  their  specialties  are  (1)  the  artisan  schools  of  leather 
fabrication  in  Bogorodsk  and  Bazarmy  Karkoulac  (the  objects  exhibited  by  the 
latter  were  sent  after  the  Paris  exhibition  to  England  in  exchange  for  a  collection 
from  a  bootmaking  school) ;  (2)  the  school  of  toy  making  in  Totma,  and  (3)  the 
school  of  bonnet  making  in  Samara. 

4.  The  67  industrial  schools  with  different  specialties  in  their  programmes,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  schools  for  adults,  such  as  the  schools  of  printing,  the 
evening  classes  of  the  Imperial  Technical  Society,  etc. 

5.  The  newly  created  18  schools  for  apprentice?,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  replace  the 
hard  years  of  apprenticeship  in  a  workf?h(>p  under  the  direction  of  an  ignorant  master 
by  a  course  giving  some  general  eductition  and  the  theoretical  knowledge  necessary 
for  a  workman  besides  his  practice.  Buys  of  1 1  to  13  yeai"s  attend  these  schools  before 
entering  a  factory  workshop  under  the  oversight  of  an  experienced  master.  Most  of 
these  schools  are  founded  near  large  factories  for  their  workmen. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  these  209  schools  was,  in  1900,  nearly  13,000.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  amount  to  nearly  2,000,000  nibles,  of  which  the  State  sup- 
plies 34.9  per  cent,  the  local  institutions  21  per  cent,  the  income  of  funds  16.3  per 
cent,  fees  for  teaching  12.3  per  cent,  the  selling  of  the  objects  made  in  the  workshoi)B 
by  the  pupils  4.5  per  cent,  while  the  remaining  11.2  percent  proceeds  from  different 
sources. 

During  the  years  1888  to  1898,  while  the  division  of  industrial  schools  proceeded  with 
its  work,  the  yearly  income  of  the  middle  and  lower  grade  technical  schools  increased 
from  400,000  rubles  to  nearly  2,000,000,  thanks  to  the  constant  gifts  presented  for 
this  pur|X)se  by  private  individuals,  townships,  and  associations.  Among  these  bene- 
factions may  l)e  noted  that  of  the  celebrated  railway  contractor  Chigof,  who  left  a 
fund  of  5,000,000  rubles  for  the  construction  of  5  industrial  schools  in  the  province 
of  Kostromo,  where  he  was  born.  Mr.  X.  Kareznikof  left  3,000,000  rubles  for  a  tech- 
nical boarding  school  in  Irkuti?k.  The  councilor  of  commerce,  Mr.  Komarof,  left 
3,500,000  rubles  for  an  artisan  school  in  Rykinsk;  the  merchant  Pastouhof,  380,000 
rul^les.  The  municipality  of  Moscow  gave  850,000,  the  magistrate  of  Lodz  200,000, 
the  city  of  Odessa  1,000,000,  and  a  series  of  other  municipalities  more  than  100,000 
rubles  each,  for  the  construction  of  technical  schools. 

The  intention  of  the  ministry  of  i)ublic  instruction  is  to  open  every  year  two  or 
three  middle  grade  technical  schools,  live  or  six  artisan  schools,  and  ten  or  eleven 
schools  of  the  lowest  grade.  The  expense  will  amount  to  the  sum  of  1,500,000  rubles 
yearly;  but  only  by  this  course  can  a  satisfactory  result  be  obtained,  owing  to  the 
evident  need  in  Russia  of  men  with  sj^ecial  education. 

In  the  year  1902  a  series  of  artisan  schools  are  to  bo  constructed  in  the  localiUea 
where  some  domestic  (or  **  kush" )  industry  is  particularly  developed.     In  the  C5rimca 
a  coopers*  school  Avill  be  necessary  for  the  vine  dressers,  ^^  'Rimry  ia  vWlage  whero 
leather  is  fabricated)  a  shoemaking  school,  in  the  agr\cu\taTa\  pTovinces  acYioolBoi 
agricultural  machinery,  etc.  ^  ^^ 

The  professional  schools  for  girls  are  lees  numeroi^B-,  tW^  y^^'^?^*^^.^  .,^0^^^ 
their  incomes  are  various.  There  wpre  in  1899-1900  -*&  ^^^"^^^-^^^^ '^^"^•^ 
SO  profeemoDAl  eifUEfsea  and  workehope,  15  cookery  ^c^^^"^^ 
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added  to  echools  for  general  education,  and  courses  preparing  teacliers  of  needlework 
in  St.  retorsburg.  Most  of  these  institutions  are  supporteil  by  private  gifts,  the 
State  furnishing  them  only  10,000  rubles  yearly. 

A  private  ** society  for  encouraging  the  professional  education  of  women**  formerly 
played  the  leading  part  in  matters  concemii^  the  programmes  and  regulations  of 
such  schools.  But  in  the  year  1900  the  uiiiiistr^'  of  public  instruction  formed  in  the 
scientific  committee  a  division  of  professional  education  for  w^omen,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  elaborate  and  publish  new  programmes  and  rules,  and  to  discuss  all 
special  questions  concerning  girls*  professional  schools. 

To  the  group  of  technical  schools  belong  the  intermediate  and  lower  institutions 
controlled  by  the  ministry  of  railroads.  They  train  the  personnel  serving  on  the 
rail  and  river  roads,  and  are  of  three  classes:  (1)  One  middle-graded,  the  so-called 
school  of  railway  conductors,  preparing  assistant  engineers;  (2)  34  lower  teclmical 
railway  schools;  (3)  three  so-called  river  schools.  The  two  last  groups  train 
employees  for  subordinate  service  on  the  railway  and  river  central  systems. 

The  6  mining  schools  also  belong  to  the  group  of  technical  schools,  as  well  as  the 
20  rural  workshops  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  finance;  the  aim  of  these 
latter  is  to  prepare  workmen  to  take  care  of  agricultural  machines  and  to  make  the 
simplest  instruments. 

COMMEECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  ministry  of  finance,  however,  manifests  a  far  greater  interest  in  the  supervi- 
sion and  construction  of  the  commercial  educational  establishments,  the  development 
of  which  is  quite  recent.  In  1894  there  were  only  9  commercial  schools,  with'2,500 
students;  their  present  number  is  105,  attended  by  18,400  students. 

The  commercial  schools  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  The  intermediate  commercial  institutions,  42  in  number,  with  a  general  course 
of  R?veu  years,  a  secondary  school,  or  only  a  special  course  of  three  years.  Their 
aim  is  to  prepare  a<]:ent8  for  large  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises. 

2.  The  so-calle<i  trade  schools,  with  a  course  of  one  or  of  three  years,  preparing 
employees  of  lower  grade  for  the  same  enterprises.  There  are  30  trade  schools 
foiuideil  by  private  persons  or  by  the  State. 

3.  The  33  commercial  courses  and  classes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  impart  knowl- 
e<l<,'e  in  commercial  sciences  to  i>ersons  of  all  ages,  from  12  years  upward,  already 
eniploye<i  in  industrial  or  commercial  institutions,  or  having  the  intention  to  enter 
such. 

The  in(»ome  of  commercial  schools  has  been  almost  exclusively  derived  from  pri- 
vate or  local  sources,  such  as  local  institutions,  associations,  and  private  gifts.  (The 
State  gives  only  25,000  rubles  yearly. )  The  yearly  expenditures  are  2,382,000  rublee, 
a  middle-grade  school,  attc^.nded  on  an  average  by  380  pupils,  costing  nearly  35,000 
rubles,  while  the  minimum  cost  of  a  class  in  the  commercial  sciences,  with  15  to  20 
students,  is  300  rubles  a  year.  Nearly  32  **rear*  secondary  s<rhools,  commercial 
se<"tions,  with  a  course  of  three  years,  have  been  foundeil. 

Departments  of  higher  commercial  education  exist  in  the  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg 
polytechnic^  schools  and  in  the  Oriental  Institute  in  Vladivostok.  The  commer- 
cial eilucation  of  women  is  still  in  p'rivate  hands.  We  can  only  mention  two  girls* 
ini]>lic  commercial  schools,  in  St  Petersburg  (asylum  of  Demidoff)  and  in  Odessa, 
but  commercial  courses  and  classes  are,  as  a  general  rule,  often  for  both  sexes. 

ART   SCHOOLS. 

A  special  type  of  professional  schools,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  of 
finance,  is  yet  to  Ixj  mentioned,  viz,  the  schools  of  art  and  of  art  industry.  Besides 
the  Academy  of  Arts  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  higher  school  of  sculpture  exists  in  Aloecow. 
Four  large  schools  of  art  imlustry  form  a  second  category:  (1)  The  Central  School  of 
Drawing  of  Streglitz;  (2)  the  School  of  Technical  Drawing  of  Strogonoff  in  MoBCOffS 
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(3)  a  school  conducted  by  the  Imperial  Society  of  Art  Instruction;  (4)  one  of  the 
same  of  the  Poet  Gogol  in  Mirgorod.  A  degree  lower  are  drawing  schools  in  all 
large  cities,  and  a  series  of  evening  drawing  classes  for  artisans  and  workmen.  In 
1901  a  school  of  industrial  art  is  to  be  opened  in  Ekaterinburg  in  the  Ural,  with 
divisions  for  gold,  silver,  and  stone  industries. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  is  of  great  importance  in  Russia,  where  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  population  derives  its  living  from  agriculture.  Nevertheless  it  was  intro- 
duced only  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  number  of  schools  has  increased 
every  year,  and  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  which  has  the  direction  of  this  branch 
of  education,  could  present  to  the  last  Paris  exhibition  the  most  remarkable  statis- 
tics, that  speak  for  themselves: 


Year. 

A^eul- 

tural 
schools. 

Students. 

Expenditure. 

1879 

14 
46 
133 

1.292 
2,715 
5,992 

Kubl€4. 
435,980 
673,015 

1889 

1899 

2, 076,499 

All  agricultural  and  forestry  educational  institutions,  like  the  other  technical  ones, 
are  of  three  grades.  To  the  higher  grade  belong  four  of  them,  namely:  (1)  The 
New  Alexandria  higher  agrononncal  and  forestry  in.stitute  (province  of  Lublin, 
Polimd);  (2)  the  agronomic  institute  in  Moscow;  (3)  the  forestry  institute  in  St. 
Petersburg;  (4)  the  higher  courses  of  n^nology  near  the  Imperial  (iarden  Nikitsky 
in  the  Crimea.  K<»^idt«  these,  the  two  polytechnical  institnt<^  in  Riga  and  Kief 
have  agronomic  departments.  All  high-grade  agricultural  schools  are  d<.^signed  to 
give  their  students  goo<l,  superior  instruction  in  forestry  and  agronomy. 

The  middle-grade  schools,  which  prepare  young  men  theoretically  and  practically 
to  be  overseers  of  properties  with  regular  rural  economy,  are  13  in  number,  with 
1,599  students  in  them.  All  these  schools  have  a  general  secondary  course  of  six 
years,  besides  the  agricultural  sciences.  Some  prepare  vinetlressers,  others  sheep 
breeders,  others  again  land  purveyors.  In  Gorki,  province  of  ]SlogiIef,  has  beon 
founded  almost  the  best  and  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  middle-grade  scho<.»ls,  where, 
in  an  artisan  section,  boys  are  taught  to  take  c^re  of  agricultural  machines  and  to 
make  the  simplest  parts  of  them.  In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  middle-grade 
schools  normal  agricultural  courses  are  added  to  the  same  school  and  to  another 
miildle-gitule  establishment  (in  Kharkof). 

The  schools  of  the  lower  grade  may  be  subdivided  into  eight  groups,  according  to 
the  branches  taught  in  them,  as  follows:  (1)  P^ighty-two  general  agricultural  lower 
schools;  (2)  83  horticultural  schools;  (3)  15  dairy  schools;  (4)  1  school  of  sheep 
breeding;  (5)  1  agricultural-artisan  school;  (6)  4  women's  schools  of  rural  economy 
and  dairying;  (7)  13  practical  sc^iools  for  ganieners;  (8)  28  schools  for  foresters. 

The  general  aim  of  all  these  schools,  attende<l  by  nearly  4,000  students,  is  to  spread 
among  the  rural  population  elementary  knowledge  of  the  agri<»ultural  sciences  and 
to  teach  the  peasants  different  traders  and  handicrafts  useful  in  their  life. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  education  in  Kuasia,  the 
measuring  and  land-surveying  schools  must  be  mentioned,  viz,  the  Constantin 
Measuring  Institute  in  Moscow,  and  the  five  intermediate  laud-aurveyiug  schools, 
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J^efore  entering  any  of  the  prcwding  scliools  most  oVV\i«i  '^^'^^'^XX^.v* 
grade,  pa.ss  through  the  village  or  city  elementary  &e\^oo\.    '^'^'^^^;^ 
which  exercises  so  much  influence  on  tho  g«^^"^^  v?  eVta^t^  ^^  ^ 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

Secondary  education  is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls  of  all  social  classes.  The 
girls'  gymnasiums  and  progymnasiums  which  have  a  complete  secondary  course — 
376  in  number,  according  to  the  latest  statistics— are  often  public  secondary  schools, 
with  almost  the  same  course  as  the  masculine  one  except  the  ancient  tongues.  The 
course  of  study  is  seven  years.  To  some  of  the  gymnasiums  an  eighth  normal  class 
is  added  to  prepare  those  wishing  to  embrace  the  teacher's  career.  For  graduates 
of  a  gymnasium  without  an  eighth  class  a  pedagogical  course  is  formed  for  the  same 
end.  Besides  these  schools,  346  of  which  are  attached  to  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  and  30  are  directed  by  the  Society  of  the  Empress  Maria,  this  society 
founded  and  is  now  supporting  32  secondary  boarding  schools  for  girls.  To  com- 
plete the  number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  we  must  add  to  the  establishments 
mentioned  above  69  secondary  parochial  schools,  the  general  object  of  which  is  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  These  477  secondary  establish- 
ments were  attended  in  1899  by  129,000  girls. 

The  secondary  schools  for  the  general  instruction  of  lx)y3  are  on  the  point  of  being 
radically  reformed  in  their  programmes  and  methods.  Till  the  year  1900  they  were 
divided  into  (1)  classical  gymnasiums  and  progymnasiums  and  (2)  **real  schools." 
The  former  (191  gymnasiums  and  53  progymnasiums)  had  a  course  of  eight  years 
preparing  for  the  university,  and  based  their  educational  system  on  the  study  of  the 
classical  tongues.  The  second  type  of  schools  (115  in  number)  conKisted  of  7  classes 
and  prei)ared  for  all  higher  technical  schools. 

Tlie  expected  reform  of  secondary  education  (recognized  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory in  Russia)  was  first  made  by  the  last  minister  of  public  instruction,  Mr. 
Bogolcpof,  who  assembled  in  1899  a  spe(dal  commission  to  discuss  the  matter.  But 
the  final  execution  of  the  change  will  devolve  upon  the  present  minister,  the  gen- 
eral adjutant,  Mr.  Vannovsky,  called  to  this  responsible  post  by  the  memorable 
imperial  decree  of  March  25,  1901,  as  follows: 

The  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  such  important  defects  in  our  educa- 
tional system  that  I  believe  it  is  time  to  begin  without  delay  its  radical  examination 
and  correction. 

Fully  appreciating  your  experience  as  a  statesman  and  your  highly  cultivated  mind, 
I  choose  you  as  my  companion  in  the  work  of  renewing  and  reconstructing  the 
Russian  s(;hool. 

INSTITUTIONS   OF    Ilir.HER    EDUCATION. 

It  seems  evident  that  not  only  the  secondary  system  was  meant  by  these  last 
words,  but  that  they  also  have  in  view  the  immediate  reform  of  the  organization  of 
educational  institutions  of  higher  grade,  namely,  the  universities. 

There  are  10  universities  in  Russia,  in  the  towns  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief, 
Kharkof,  Odessa,  Warsaw,  Kazan,  Yurjef,  Tomsk,  and  Ilelsingfors. 

Each  university  is  composed  of  four  faculties,  viz,  history  and  philology,  law, 
medicine,  science  and  mathematics.  The  university  of  St.  Petersburg  forms  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  where,  instead  of  the  medical  faculty,  is  the  depart- 
ment of  oriental  tongues;  also  the  university  of  Yurjef,  where  to  the  four  usual 
faculties  is  added  a  theological  one  (preparing  Protestant  clergymen),  and  the 
university  of  Tomsk,  which  has  only  two  faculties,  those  of  law  and  medicine. 

The  admission  of  graduates  of  secondary  classical  schools  takes  place  every  autumn 
without  special  examination.  The  course  of  study  is  four  years,  after  which  a  state 
examination  is  held  for  university  graduates  wishing  to  enter  the  Government 
service. 

The  interior  organization  is  expected  to  be  so  thoroughly  chany^ed  l^elore  the  next 
semester  that  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  give  a  descripl\oTv  ol  it  novf. 

Bes'ulea  the  13  technical  institutes,  the  4  agricultural  BcHoo\a,  m\.^^^  ^^""^T^^ 
ties,  there  are  18  higher  grade  educational  establifihmeutiB  *m  ^B»ass^^'«^'^^'^^  ^ 
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Bpecial  medical  schools,  the  Imi)erial  Military  Medical  Academy,  in  St.  Petereburj 
an<l  the  Clinical  Institute  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Elena  Pavlovna;  3  hi8toric-i>hiloloj 
ical  institutes,  in  St.  Petersbni^  and  Niegine^  2  hij^her  schools  of  oriental  tongne 
in  Moscow;  tlie  so-calleil  Institute  I^zaref;  in  St.  Petersburg,  3  lyceums  and  1  high< 
school  of  law;  the  Alexander  Lyceum  and  the  school  of  law,  in  St.  Petersburg;  tl 
Lyceum  Demidof,  in  Yaroelaf;  the  Nicolas  Lyceum,  in  Moscow;  4  higher  veterinai 
institutes,  in  Kharkof,  Warsaw,  Kazan,  and  Ynrjef;  1  academy  of  arts,  in  St.  Peter 
burg,  antl  3  higher  establishments  for  women. 

These  last  deserve  espe<-ial  attention,  ha\ing  been  founded  and  being  supportc 
exclusively  by  private  societies.  The  oldest  of  them,  the  Superior  Courses  f< 
Women,  in  St.  Petersburg,  has,  like  the  universities,  a  course  of  four  years  and  t\^ 
faculties,  the  historic-philological  and  the  mathematical.  Quite  lately  there  was 
quest i<»n  of  a«iding  an  agronomical  section  to  these  two.  The  number  of  wome 
attending  the  courses  is  nearly  1,000,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  society  supportir 
them  is  144,000  rubles  yearly. 

The  second  inf<titution,  founde<l  five  years  ago  under  similar  conditions,  is  tt 
Women's  Medical  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  five-years'  course  of  stud; 
attendt^l  also  by  nearly  1,000  women  students.  The  third  school  is  the  High< 
Course  in  Moscow,  to  which  next  year  a  medical  institute  will  be  addetl. 

The  total  numl)er  of  sui>erior  educational  institutions  in  Russia,  including  tl 
higher  military,  naval,  and  ecclesiastical  schools,  is  55,  with  more  than  30,000  studen 
attending  them,  which  number  is  three  times  larger  than  in  the  year  1878,  whc 
there  were  only  10,000  students  of  this  grade. 

MILFTARV,  NAVAL,  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  military  schools  includes  4  schools  of  higher  grade,  or  acadomie 
viz,  the  Nicholits  ^lilitary  Academy,  the  Military  Jurisdiction  Academy,  the  Militai 
Engineering  Academy,  and  the  Artillery  Academy. 

A  grade  lower  are  the  8  oflicers*  sch(X)lj«.  The  sei'ondary  e<lucati(mal  instil utioi 
are  all  boarding  schools,  designed  for  the  (children  of  officers;  the  higher  classe 
which  the  cadets  must  pass  l)efore  being  qualified  iis  officers,  are  called  the  "junker 
schools. '* 

For  the  superior  instruction  of  naval  officers  an  academy  and  a  naval  engineer! r 
school  in  Kronstadt  have  been  founded.  Intermediate  education  is  given  in  tl: 
naval  corj)S  in  St.  Petersburg,  including  a  three  yejirs*  general  course  and  three  yea 
of  s[)ecial  sciences.     The  lower  naval  e<lucation  is  given  in  the  44  sailors'  classes. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools,  of  3  grades,  prepare  the  orthodox  clergy.  There  are 
ortlKxlox  academies,  1  for  Roman  Catholics,  and  1  faculty  (in  the  university 
Yurjef)  for  Protestants.  The  system  of  secondary  schools  consists  c»f  G5  seiuinarii 
the  lower  gra<lo  includes  55  ecclesiastical  schools,  both  serving  for  the  e«lucation 
the  children  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  •  All  these  schools  are  attached  to  the  IIo 
Synod. 

Russia  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  country  which  remains  far  behind  in  rega 
t«>  public  instruction;  but  it  must  betaken  into  consideration  that  the  commen 
meiit  of  public  instruction  is  very  recent  and  that  the  Russian  State  and  society  h; 
been  working  at  it  only  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.     The  efforts  made  during 
last  twenty  years  have  been  most  remarkable,  as  was  testified  to  by  the  exi>erts 
vi>itorH  of  the  educational  section  of  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  where  more  tba 
documents  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  public  instruction  were  publishe<l  and  dis 
uted  by  the  Russian  division.     This  division  was  next  to  the  French  one  in  the  i 
ber  of  schools  exhibited  and  in  printeil  matter.     Besides  organizing  it  the  Ru 
Oovernnient  provided  50,000  nibles  for  the  transportation  of  600  Russian  educ 
to  Paris  during  the  summer  of  1900,  to  enable  them  to  study  the  different  me 
systems  of  instruction. 
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LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS   IN   THE  UNITED 

STATES  IN  1902. 


(1)  ARRAN<^iED  BY  STATES. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham,  Educational  Exchange,   M.,  1902, 

vol.  17. 
Iliintsvino,  Tht*  Educator.  M.,  1902,  vol.  4. 
Normal,  Normal  Index,  \V.,  1902,  vol.  10. 

Arkansas. 

LittU-  RcH'k,  Arkansas  School  J«»urnul,  M.,  1902, 
vol.  T. 

California. 

Ikikcley.     University    Chn>nicle,    Bi-m.,    1902, 

vul.  T). 
San   Fnincisco,  Western  Journal  of  Education, 

M.,  1VK»2.  vol.  17. 

Co'ormlo. 

Denver,  Chautauquan  Journal,  M.,  1902,  vol.  4. 
Denver.  Colorado  School  Journal.  M.,  19<>2,  vol.  17. 

Cunnci-ticut. 

Mrriden,  Conne<'ti(nit  School  Journal,  W.,  1902, 

vol.  8. 
N«\v  Haven,  Yale  Review,  M.,  1902,  vol.  11. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,  .Vmerican  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  Qu., 

V.*ir2,  vol.  4M. 
Wn.vhington,  Catholic  University  Bulletin,  Qu., 

Vxn,  vol.  8. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville,  Florida  School  Elxponent,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  9. 
Tallaliasjtee,    Southern  School   and    Home,  M., 

190'2,  vol.  1. 

Oeorffia. 

Atlanta.  Southern  Educational  Jounial,  M.,  1902, 
vol.  l.>. 

lUinaU. 

Bl<M>mington,  Schfx»l  and  Home  Etlucatlon,  M., 

iyu2,  vol.  21. 
Chiciigo.  Biblical  World,  M..  1902,  vol.  16. 
Chiciigo,  CJjiJd  Garden,  M.,  1902,  vol.  10. 
Chicago,  Dial  (The).  .M.,  1902,  vol.  30. 


Chicago,    Elementarj'   Teacher    and   C^>urse    of 

Study.  M.,  1902,  vol.  3. 
Cliicjigo,  Journal  of  Childho^nl  and  Adolescence, 

M.,  1902,  vol.  2. 
Chicago.  Kindergarten  Magazine,  M..  1902, vol.  15. 
Chicago,  Manual  Training  Magazine.  Qu.,  l'.>02, 

vol.  4. 
Chicago,  Mu.«»ic,  M..  19iri,  vol.  20. 
Chicago,  Progrcsfi,  M..  liK)2,  vol.  7. 
<:hicago,  Review  of  Education.  M.,  1902.  vol.  A. 
Chicago,  Sch(K)l  Review.  M.,  1902.  vol.  10. 
Chicago.  .Sch<x)l  Science,  M.,  1902.  vol.  2. 
Chicago,  Iniversity  Record.  \\\,  1902,  vol.  7. 
Oak  Park,  Intelligi'nce,  Semi  in.,  1902,  vol.  22. 
Oak  Park.  S<'lu>.l  Weekly,  W.,  mYl,  vol.  8. 
TaylorsvilIe,S4;htK>l  Ncw.sand  Practical  Educator, 

M..  llKrj,  vol.  IG. 

Indiana. 

lnd;anapoli.<,  Ediica tor-Journal.  M.,  1902,  vol.  3. 

Tmra. 

Cedar  Rapids,  The  Western  Penman,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  19. 
Charles  City,  Iowa  Teacher,  M.,  1902,  vol,  17. 
De.s  Moines,  Midland  S<hool.M,  M.,  1902,  vol.  17. 
Dubuque,  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  M..  1902.  vol.  2.'>. 
Fort  Dodge.  Webs^ter  County  Teacher,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  12. 
Keokuk,  School  Mu.sie  Monthly,  M.,  1902,  vol.  .3. 

Kantas. 

Emporia,  State  Normal  Bulletin.  M.,  1902,  vol.  4. 
Lawren<'e,    Kansas   Univensity    Quarterly,    Qu., 

1902.  vol.  11. 
Manhattan,  Indu.strialist  (The).  M.,  1902.  vol.  29. 
New    Albany,  Country    School    Champion,   M., 

1902,  vol.  5. 
Topeka,  Western  Si^-hool  Journal.  M.,  1902,  vol.19. 

Louisiana. 

New  Orl€^n^  Teachers'  Outlook,  M.,  1902,  vol.  3, 

Maryland. 

Baltimore,  Johns  Uopkins  Unlver>lty  Circular • 
M.,  1902,  vol.  22. 
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Miutmchttsett^. 


Boston.  Americuu  Kitchen   Magazine,  M..  1902. 

Boston,  American    Primary  Teacher,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  '20. 
Boston.  Boatonia,  Qu..  1902.  vol.  3. 
Boston,  BoMon  Cooking  School  Magazine,  Bl-m., 

1902,  vol.  7. 
Boston,  Education,  M.,  1902,  vol.  23. 
Boston,  Journal  of  Education,  W..  1902,  vol.  M. 
Boston,  Literary  World,  Semi-m.,  1902,  vol.  33. 
Boston,  Popular  Educator,  M.,  1902,  vol.  19. 
Boston,    Posse   Gymnasium  Journal,   M.,   1902, 

vol.  10. 
Boston,  Practical  Psychology,  M.,  1902,  vol.  2. 
Boston,  Primary  Education,  M.,  1902,  vol.  10. 
Boston,  School    Physiology   Journal,    M.,  1902, 

vol.  12. 
Boston,  Technological  Quarterly,  Qu.,  1902, vol.  15. 
Cambridge,  The  People,  M.,  1902,  vol.  4. 
Springfield,    Kindergarten    Review,    M..    1902, 

vol.  13. 
Worcester,  Seminary  (The),  Qu.,  1902,  vol.  9. 
Worcester,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Qu., 

1902,  vol.  H. 

Michigan. 

Lansing,  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Qu.,  1902,  vol.  18. 
Lansing,  Michigan  School  Moderaior,  8emi-m., 
1902.  vol.  23. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis,  School  Education,  M.,  1902,  vol.  21. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  School  Journal,  M.,  1902, 
vol.  2. 

Missouri. 

Fulton,  School  Independent,  M.,  1902,  vol.  1. 
JelTcrson  City,  Missouri  School  Journal,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  19. 
St.  Louis,  Evangelish-Lutherisches   Schulblatt, 

M.,  1902,  vol.  37. 

Ncbraifka. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Teacher,  M.,  1902,  vol.  5. 
Lincoln,  School  Index,  M.,  1902,  vol.  2. 
Omaha,  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  M.,  1902,  vol.  80. 
Suntce  Agency,  Word  Carrier,  M.,  1902,  vol.  81. 

Kcw  Hampshire. 

Manchester,  Notes  and  Queries,  M,,  1902,  vol.  21. 

New  Jersey. 

Ringoes,  Journal  of  Orthocpi  and  Orthografl,  M., 

1902,  vol.  19. 
Trenton.  Silent  Worker  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol.  15. 

Xew  York. 

Albany,  American  Education  from  Kindergarten 

to  College,  M.,  1902.  vol.  6. 
Brooklyn,  American  Physical  Education  Review, 

Qu.,  1902,  vol.  3. 
Brooklyn,  Latin  Leaflet,  W..  1902.  vol.  2. 
Br(X)klyn.  Teacher  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol.  7. 
Cornwall,  Schoolmaster  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol.  6. 


Dansvllle,    Normal    Instructor    and    Teach< 

World,  M.,  1902,  vol.  11. 
Malone,  Mentor  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol.  8. 
Newark  Valley,  Educational  Review,  M.,  1 

vol.  3. 
New  York,  American  School  Board  Journal, 

1902,  vol.  22. 
New  York,  American  University  Magazine,  Bl 

1902,  vol.  9. 
New  York,  Art  Amateur  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol 
New  York,  Art  Study,  M.,  1902,  vol.  1. 
New  York,  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  < 

1902,  vol.  5. 
New  York,  Deaf  Mutes'  Journal,  W.,  1902,  vol 
New  York,  E<lucatIonal  Foundations,  M.,  ] 

vol.  14. 
New  York,  Educational  Review,  M.,  1902,  vol 
New  York,  Ethical  Record,  Bi-m.,  1902,  vol.  4 
New  York,  Literary  Digest,  W.,  1902,  vol.  22. 
New  Y'ork,  Journal  of  Meutal   Pathologj*. 

1902,  vol.  3. 
New  York.  New  Education,  M.,  1902,  vol.  15. 
New  York,  Our  limes,  Semi-m..  1902,  vol.  19. 
New   York,  Penman's  Art    Journal,    M..  : 

vol.  27. 
New  York,  Pitman's  Phonetic  Journal,  W., 

vol.  GO. 
New  York,  Pitman's  Sliorthand  Weekly,  W,, 

vol.  26. 
New  York,  Pratt  Institute  Montlily,  M., 

vol.  10. 
New  York,  Primary  School.  M..  1902,  vol.  12. 
New  York.  School,  W..  1902,  vol.  14. 
New  York,  School  Journal ,  W.,  1902,  vol.  62. 
New  York,  School  Music  Review,  M.,  1902,  vo 
New  York,  Sunday   School   Journal,  M., 

vol.  84. 
New  York,  Teachers'  Institute,  M.,  1902.  vo 
New  Y'ork,  Werner's  Magazine,  M.,  1902,  vo 
Rochester,  Educational  Gazette,  M.,  1902,  vo 
Syracuse,  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Qu.,  1902,  vo 
Syracuse,  School  Bulletin,  M.,  1902,  vol.  29. 

North  Carolina. 

Greensboro,  State  Normal  Magazine,   M., 
vol.  15. 

Ohio. 

Athens,  Ohio  Teacher,  M.,  1902,  vol.  24. 
Cincinnati,    Christian    Educator,    Bi-m., 

vol.  13. 
Cincinnati,  Our  Companion,  M.,  1902,  vol.  1 
Cincinnati,    Public    School    Journal,    M., 

vol.  42. 
Columbus,  Ohio  Chronicle  for  Deaf  and  r 

W.,  1902,  vol.  85. 
Columbus,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  M., 

vol.  51. 
Toledo,  Complete  Education,  M.,  1902,  vol. 

Okiahama, 

Norman,   Oklahoma  School    Herald,  M., 
vol.  11. 

Oregon, 

Salem,  Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly,  M.,  1902, 
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Pennsylvania. 

Allentown,  National  Educator,  M.,  1902,  vol.  43. 
Ediiiboro,  Sunshine  Magazine  and  Educational 

Independent,  W.,  1902,  vol.  10. 
Harriaburg,  School  Gazette,  M.,  1902,  vol.  14. 
Lancaster,  Journal  of  Geography,  M.,  1902,  vol.  6. 
Lancaster,  Tennsylvania  School  Journal,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  51. 
Meadville,  Chautauquan  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol.  82. 
Miller&villc,  Normal  Journal,  Qu.,  1902,  vol.  16. 
Mount  Airy-Philadelphia,  Association  Review, 

Bi-m.,  1902,  vol.  4. 
Philadelphia,  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  M., 

1902,  vol.  152. 
Philadelphia,  Stenographer  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol. 

17. 
Philadelphia,   Studies   in    Education,   M.,   1902, 

vol.  2. 
Philadelphia,  Teacher  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol.  7. 
Scranton,  Science  and  Industry,  M.,  1902,  vol.  2. 

South  Carolina. 

Aiken,  Schofield  School  BulleUn,  M.,  1902,  vol.  13. 
Columbia,  Educational  (The),  M.,  1902,  vol.  1. 

South  Dakota. 

Mitchell,  South  Dakota  Educator,  M.,  1902,  vol.  16. 

Tennessee. 

Knoxville,  Southern  Education  Notes,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  1. 
Knoxville,  Southern  Education  Board  Bulletin, 

M.,  1902,  vol.  1. 
Nashville,  Progressive  Teacher  (The),  M.,  1902, 

vol.  8. 


Texas. 

Austin,  Texas  School  Journal,  M.,  1902,  vol.  19. 
Dallas,  Texas  School  Magazine,  M.,  1902,  vol.  5. 

Virginia. 

Hampton,  Southern  Workman  and  Hampton 
School  Record,  M.,  1902,  vol.  31. 

Reliance,  Southern  Educational  Review,  M.,  1902, 
vol.  1. 

Richmond,  Atlantic  Educational  Journal,  M., 
1902,  vol.  5. 

Richmond,  Virginia  School  Journal,  M.,  1902, 
vol.  11. 

Williamsburg.  William  and  Mary  College  Quar- 
terly, Qu.,  1902,  vol.  11. 

Washington. 
Seattle,  Northwest  Journal  of  Education,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  14. 
Vancouver,  Washingtonian  (The),  Semi-m.,  1902, 
vol.  11. 

West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  School  Journal,  M., 
1902,  vol.  2:}. 

Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  M., 

1902,  vol.  32. 
Milwaukee,  American  Journal  of  Education,  M., 

1902,  vol.  36. 
Milwaukee,  Lutherische  Schulzeitung,  M.,  1902, 

vol.  28. 
Milwaukee.  Mind  and  Body,  M.,  1902,  vol.  9. 
Milwaukee,  Padagogische  Monatshefte,  M.,1902, 

\o\.  4. 
Milwaukee,  Western  Teacher,  M.,  1902,  vol.  11. 


(2)  ARRANGED  BY  SUBJECTS. 


Common  school  education,  elementary  and 
secondary. 

American  Education— N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education— Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher— Mass. 

Arkansas  School  Journal— Ark. 

Atlantic  Educational  Journal— Va. 

Brooklyn  Teacher— N.  Y. 

Colorado  School  Journal — Colo. 

Complete  Education— Ohio. 

Connecticut  School  Journal — Conn. 

Country'  School  Champion— Kans. 

Education— Mass. 

Educational  (The)— S.  C. 

Educational  Exchange — ^Ala. 

Educational  Foundation*— N.  Y. 

Educational  Review— N.  Y. 

Educator  (The)— Ala. 

Educator-Journal— Ind. 

Elementarj'  Teacher  and  Course  of  Study— III. 

EvangelLsch-LutherlschesSchulblatt— Mo. 

Florida  School  Exponent— Fla. 

Intelligence— 111. 

Iowa  Teacher— Iowa. 

Journal  of  Education— Mass. 

Lutherische  Schulzeitung— Wis. 

Mentor— N.  Y. 

Michigan  School  Moderator— Mich. 


Midland  Schools — Iowa. 

Minnesota  School  Journal — Minn. 

Missouri  School  Journal— Mo. 

National  Educator— Pa. 

Nebraska  Teacher— Nebr. 

New  Education— N.  Y. 

Normal  Index— Ala. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education — Wash. 

Ohio  Eflucational  Monthly— Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher— Ohio. 

Oklahoma  School  nerald— Okla. 

Oregon  Teachers*  Monthly— Oreg. 

Our  Times— N.  Y. 

Paedagogische  Monatshefte— Wis. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal— Pa. 

People  (The)— Mass. 

Popular  Educator— Mass. 

Primary  Education— Mass. 

Primary  School— N.  Y. 

Progressive  Teacher— Tenn. 

Public  School  Jounial— Ohio. 

Review  of  Education— 111. 

Schofleld  School  Bulletm-8.  C. 

R^hool  BuUeUn-^.\. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY.- 


Chief  State  School  Officers. 


Name. 


AddresH. 


I.  W.  Hill Montgomerv,  Ala. 

N.  <j.  Lajrton Phoenix,  Ariz 

John  n.  Hincmon ,' 

TlioniHHj.Kirk ; 

Mi^.  Helen  L.Grenfell..! 

Charh'.M  I).  Hine I 

P.  H.  Norman,  jr I 

A.  T.  Stuart ' 

W.  N.Sheats ! 

W.B.Merritt 

Mi>'<  Perineal  French ' 

AliriMl  Bavlls.^ • 

John  1).  Beuediel | 

F.  A.  Cotton 

K.C.  Barrett I 

l.I,.  DavholT ' 

H.  V.  McCho.sucy 

J.V.Calhoun 

W.  W.  Stct.Kon I 

M .  Bates  Stephens 

Frank  A.  Hill 

I)«*I«>s  Fall 

J.W.Ol.sen I 

H«Mirv  L.  WhitlieM I 

W.T.Carrington I 

W.W.Weleh '. 

W.K.  Fowler 

OrvisRinK [ 

ChaiininR  Folsom 

Oviit.  J.  Baxter 

J.  Franco  Chavez ' 


Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  C«il 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford ,  Conn 

Dover,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

TallahasAee,  Fla 

AtlanU.Ga 

Boi>*e,  Idaho 

Hpringlield.Ill 

Musrogee.  Ind.  T 

In(lijina|>oliM.  Ind 

Den  MoincH,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

Frankfort.  Ky 

Baton  Rouge',  La 

Augusta.  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Ma.HS 

I^insing,  M  ieh 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jarkson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Helena.  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nobr 

Carson,  Nev 

C-oneord,N.H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 


OfUcial  designation. 


Charles  R.  Skinner.. 

J.  Y. Joyner 

W.  L.  stock  well 

L<'\vis  I>.  Bonel)rake. 
L.W.  Baxter 


J.H.  Aekennan 

Nrtthan  C.Srhaeffer.  ... 
Thomas  B.SttK-kwell... 

O.B.Martin 

(J.W..Nash 

Si«y mour  A.  Myndera . . . 

Artliur  U'fevre 

A.C.  Nelson 

Walter  K.  Ranger 

Jo«.«ph  W.Southall 

K.B.Bryan 

Thomas  C.Miller 

C.  P.<'arv 

Thomas  T.  Tynan 


8h<'l<l<>n  Jackson  ... 

A.T.  AtkluHon 

Klmcr  B.Bryan 

Samuel  M.  Lindsay. 


All»ony,  N.Y 

Raleigh.  N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Columbus,  Ohio  .. 
Uuthrie.Okla 


Salem,  Greg 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa 

IYovi<ience,  R.  I 

Columbia.  S.  (3 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

Nashville.  Tenn 

AuBtin.Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  t'tah  . 

M(mtpeli.'r.Vt 

Richmond.  Va 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va  . . . 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 


State  superintendent  <»f  education. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instnic- 

ticm. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instniction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  lM>ar«l  of  cKlucation. 

Do. 
Sup«*rinton«1ent  of  District  .schools. 
State  Mii>erintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  scn<M)l  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  in>tn2ction. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  scIukjIs. 
Static  superintendent  of  public  instructii>n. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
suite  superintend«'nt  of  public  scho«)lR. 
Stati!  superintendent  of  publitt  instruction. 
.Sfcretary  of  State  boani  of  educati<»n. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

D(». 
State  superintendent  (»f  i»ublic  educaticm. 
State  superintendent  of  public  f>ch<M>ls. 
Strife  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  (»f  common  schools. 
Territorial  suiKTinteiident  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instniction. 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  public  ecbooK 
State  j*u|H'rintendent  of  cnlucation. 
State  suiK^rintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

I)<.. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  etlucation. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools, 
stale  s»i\>erintendeni  of  public  school". 
State  supermlendenl  of  public  Inslrtictlon. 


Sitka,  Alaska General  Rpenl  ot  ed\ical\on. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii ;  SuiH.»nnleiu\ei\t  o!  pn\)\u-  VustTuclum. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. »  GeneraX  snperinlenAetw  ol  \>\ii>\^c  int^tnicnon. 
San  Juan.  i»orlo  Rico \  Comu\\fi^ioncr  ol  edueaUoa. 


acorrectwl  to  June,  1903.  in  ho  far  as  change*  \\ave  ^>«»-^^  tevoTloA  vo  the  WnreaM 
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II. — List  of  City  Superintendents. 


ALABAMA 

Annifiton,  D.  R.  Murphy. 
Bessemer,  Joseph  M.  Dill. 
BirmiDgham,  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Eufaula,  F.  L.  McCoy. 
Florence,  Henry  Clay  Gilbert. 
Huntsville,  S.  R.  Butler. 
Mobile,  8.  S.  Murphy. 
Montgomery,  Charles  L.  Floyd. 
New  Decatur,  R.  R.  Harris. 
Opelika,  George  W.  Brock. 
Phoenix,  W.  F.  Monk. 
Selma,  R.  E.  Hardaway. 
Tuscaloosa,  James  H.  Foster. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix,  R.  L.  McDonnold. 
Tucson,  William  Angus. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fayetteville,  J.  C.  Mitchell. 
Fort  Smith,  B.  W.  Torreyson. 
Helena,  S.  H.  Spragins. 
Hot  Springs,  George  B.  Cook. 
Joncsboro,  D.  T.  Rogers. 
Little  Rock,  John  U.  Hinemon. 

Pine  Bluff, . 

Texarkana,  \V.  C.  McAllister. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda,  Charles  C.  Hughes. 

Bakersfield,  David  \V.  Nelson. 

Berkeley,  S.  D.  Waterman. 

Eureka,  A.  C.  Barker. 

Fresno,  C.  L.  McLane. 

Los  Angeles,  James  A.  Foshay. 

Napa  City,  J.  L.  Shearer,  a 

Oakland,  John  W.  McClymonds. 

Pasadena,  James  D.  Graham. 

Pomona,  Frank  U.  Hyatt,  b 

Redlands: 

School  district,  A.  Harvey  Collins. 5 
Luconia  district,  D.  C.  Reed,  b 

Riverside,  Howard  L.  Lunt.  b 

Sacramento,  O.  W.  Erie  wine. 

San  Bernardino,  Miss  Lula  Claire  Bahr. 

San  Diego,  F.  P.  Davidson. 

San  Francisco,  W.  H.  Langdon. 

San  Jose,  D.  T.  Bateman. 

Santa  Ana,  Joseph  C.  Templeton. 

Santa  Dirbara,  William  A.  Wilson. 

Siinln  Cruz,  David  C.  Clark, 

Santa  Rosa,  E.  M.  Cox.b 

Stockton.  James  A.  Barr. 

Vallejo,  J.  J.  Rippetoc. 

COLORADO. 

Aspen,  F.  J.  Brownscombe. 
Boulder,  William  V.  Casey. 

a  Principal  grammar  school. 

fc  Supervising  principal. 

<? Secretary  txmrd  o(  school  visitors. 

d  Acting  visitor. 

«  Principal. 


Colorado  Springs,  John  Dietrich. 
Cripple  Creek,  Wilson  M.  Shafer. 
Denver: 

District  No.  1,  Aaron  Gove. 

District  No.  2,  L.  C.  Greenlee. 

District  No.  7,  M.  F.  Miller. 

District  No.  17.  Chart es  E.  Chadsey. 
Leadville,  Edward  C.  Elliott. 
Pueblo: 

District  No.  1,  James  S.  McClung. 

District  No.  20,  John  F.  Keating. 
Trinidad,  Charles  V.  Parker. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia,  Arthur  D.  Call. 

Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Dcane. 

Bristol,  Charles  L.  Wooding. 

Danbury,  A.  C.  Hubbard. c 

Derby,  J.  W.  Peck. 

East  Hartford,  Joseph  O.  Goodwin,*?  Charles 

mne.d 
Enfield,  George  T.  Finch  .d 
Greenwich,   Newton    B.    Hobart,«   Thomas 

Howley.p 
Hartford,  Thomas  S.  Weaver. 
Huntington,  Horace  Wheeler.c 
Killingly.  James  M.  Paine. 
Manchester: 

Town  schools,  Herbert  O.  Bowers.© 

Ninth  district  (south),  Charles  S.  Cheney. 
Meriden,  Albert  B.  Mather. 
Middletown,  Walter  B.  Fergu.son. 
Naugatuck,  Frank  W.  Eaton. 
New  Britain,  Giles  A.  Stuart. 
New  Haven,  Frank  Herbert  Beedc. 
New  London,  Charles  B.  Jennings. 
New  Milford.  Charies  N.  Hall. 
Norwalk,  A.  Blanchard.c 
Norwich: 

Nathan  Lee  Bishop  (superintendent  Ccnl 
district). 

John  B.  Stanton  (superintendent  West  CI 
sea  district). 
Putnam,  W.  R.  Barber,<?  E.  H.  Johnson  J 
Southington,  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Pollard. 
Stamford,  Everett  C.  Willard. 
Torrington,  Edwin  H.  Forbes. 
Vernon,  W.  B.  Foster. 

Wallingford,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Malcolm  Booth 
Waterbury,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
West  Haven,  Edgar  C.  Stiles. 
Westport,  L.  T.  Day.a 
Winchester,  H.  Hungerford  Drake.* 
Windham,  George  E.  Hinman.< 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  George  W.  Twitmyer. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,  A.  T.  Stuart. 
/Acting  school  visitor. 
0  Secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors. 
A  School  visitor  and  secretary  of  the  board.  post-oS 

Winsted. 
<  Secretary  school  committee;  post-office,  WUlimantic 
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FLORIDA. 

Jackj^onvillc,  George  P.  Glenn. 
Key  West,  J.  V.  Hairla.a  ^ 
Lake  City,  T.  H.  Owens.a 
PensACola,  N.  B.  Cook. a 
St.  Augustine,  E.  H.  ReynoldB. 
Tampa,  B.  C.  Gragam.a 

GEORGIA. 

Albany,  8.  R.  De  Jnmette.a  L.  E.  Welsh.k 

Americus,  J.  E.  Mathis. 

Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 

AiUinta,  W.  F.  Slaton. 

Augusta,  I^wton  B.  Evans. 

Brunswick.  N.  II.  Ballard. 

Columbus,  Carleton  B.  Gibson. 

Dalton,  B.  M.  Thomas. 

Griffin,  J.  Henry  Walker. 

Macon,  J  ere  M.  Pound. 

Marietta,  Steadman  V.  Kanford. 

Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 

Savannah,  Otis  Ashmore. 

Thomas villo,  C.  Jackson. 

Waycross,  E.  A.  Pound. 

IDAHO. 

Boise,  John  W.  Daniels. 
Pocatello,  Walter  R.  Sidera. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton,  Robert  A.  Haight. 
Aurora: 

District  No.  4  (west  side),  A.  V.  Oreenman. 

District  No.  6  (east  side),  C.  M.  Bardwell. 
Beardstown,  II.  J.  Jokisch. 
Belleville,  J.  K.  Light. 
Belvi<lere,  Arthur  J.  Snyder. 
Bloom ington,  J.  K.  Stableton. 
Blue  Island,  J.  E.  Lemon. 
Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Clendenen. 
Canton,  Charles  S.  Aldrich. 
Centralia,  S.  H.  Bohn. 
Champaign,  Joseph  Carter. 
Charleston,  J.  L.  Hughes. 
Chicago,  E<lwin  G.  Cooley. 
Clinton,  E.  B.  Bentley. 
CoUinsville,  Charles  H.  Dorris. 
Danville.  L.  H.  Griffith. 
Decatur,  Enoch  A.  Gastman. 
Dekalb,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Dixon,  Charles  W.  Groves. 
Duquoin,  Charles  W.  Houk. 
East  St.  Louis,  John  Richeson. 
Edwanlsville,  Charles  W.  Parkinson. 
Elgin,  M.  A.  Whitney. 
Evanston: 

District  No.  1,  Homer  H.  Kingsley. 

District  No.  74,  North  Evanston,  Nellie  E. 
Trembor.ft 

District   No.  76,  South    Evanston,  Fred  W. 
Nichols. 
Freeport,  R.  8.  Page. 
Galena,  P.  H.  Clark. 
Oalesburg,  William  L.  Steele. 
Harlem,  Frank  Curtis. 

a  County  superintendent. 
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Harvey,  F.  L.  Miller. 
Jacksonville,  E.  E.  Webster. 
Joliet,  John  J.  Allison. 
Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kewanee,  A.  C.  Butler. 
I^  Salle,  J.  B.  McManus. 
Lincoln,  B.  E.  Nelson. 
Litchfield,  C.  E.  Richmond. 
Macomb,  W.  W.  Earnest. 
Maywooil,  J.  Porter  Adams. 
Mattoon,  G.  P.  Randall. 
Metropolis  City,  Edward  Longbons. 
Moline,  William  J.  M.  Cox. 
Monmouth,  B.  F.  Armitage. 
Morris,  Preston  King  Cross. 
Mount  Carmcl,  W.  S.  Booth. 
Mount  Venion,  H.  J.  Alvis. 
Murphysboro,  Edward  J.  Klemme. 
Ottawa,  W.  A.  Furr. 
Pana,  H.  C.  McCarrel. 
Paris,  H.  W.  Monical. 
Pekln,  O.  A.  Shotts. 
Peoria,  Newton  Charles  Dougherty, 
Peni,  Ira  M.  Ong. 
Pontiac,  Iwuic  Mitchell. 

Princeton, . 

Quincy,  F.  G.  Ertel. 
Rockfonl,  P.  R.  Walker. 
R(X!k  Island,  Herbert  B.  Hayden. 
Springfield,  J.  H.  Collins. 
Spring  Valley,  C.  H.  Andrews. 
Sterling: 

District  No.  3  (the  Sterling  schools),  H.  I* 
Chaplin. 

District  No.  8  (the  Wallace  schools),  H.  A^ 
Hollister. 
Streator,  John  Andrew  Long. 
Taylorvillc,  John  A.  Cheney. 
Urbana,  J.  W.  Hays. 
Waukegan,  Miriam  Besley. 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria,  Lawrence  McTuman. 
Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Bedford,  W.  E.  Alexander. 
Bloomington,  James  K.  Beck. 
Bluffton,  W.  A.  Wirt. 
Brazil,  L.  B.  O'Dell. 
Columbu.'^.  T.  F.  FitzgiWx)u. 
Connersville.  W.  S.  Rowe. 
Crawfordsvillo,  William  A.  Millls. 
Elkhart,  I).  W.  Thcmias. 
Evans^ille,  Frank  W.  Cooley. 
Fort  Wayn<',  Justin  N.  Study. 
Frankfort,  George  L.  Roberts. 
Franklin,  H.  B.  WiLson. 
Goshen,  Victor  W.  B.  IIedgei>eth, 
Greenfield,  A.  E.  Martin. 
Greonsbnrg,  1>.  M.  Geetlng. 
Hammond,  W.  H.  Hershman. 
Hartford  City,  C.  H.  Drybread. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
JefTersonvillc,  A.  C.  Goodwin. 
Kokomo,  Kobert  A.  Ogg. 
Lafayette,  Kussell  K.  Bedgood. 
bi>nncips>X* 
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jjnncie,  "  •     „    i   proeser. 

iwxhv.ne,  A.     ^j„„tgotncry. 

Vinccnncs.  A'"  „  Haniwn. 
lOXS'A. 


'  KA>'SAS. 

,       u  p.  Butcher- 
1  Argentine,  H-^,^,-Fi.*er. 

AtcW*n.^"^^*g.RU.gAe. 

\  Fort  scot'.  Dft,„ 
Galena,  J- Yurricc. 

\  junction  Cit>.  p^^an^n. 

\  Kansas  City.  ^J^^^^^ 

\  Parson**.  ^-^  ^^^^,. 

Uveninr:ton,n.^^^^^^^ 

NVicbitjv.K-^^^  Spindlcr. 
\  \\'inrield,  J-  "^^^ 


Cedar  roll«.  »'•  "     jj^connell. 

cedar  IlaP^«>"^^p,,i„g. 
Centcrvincr.     ^^^ 

Charles  City.         ^^-joV. 

council  Blun.^^^^^^^, 

Crcton,  "■    •       Y„„ng. 
Pftvenport.  •'•''• 

^«^ltSe.A»-7„%«.«er. 
«c.tSldc.«a.nuOH^^^^^ 

r-^^'tfrvThornburg. 
«^'""puyP.K.Stcvenson. 

^'"'''l^MisonllB^-^"*- 
M^-.--r;-;U..Cranc. 

^t«-urlValU^^^^,VhittierElso. 
Mount  l'lea«^";'*,,^^^Uer. 
Mu«-''!'"'-'BMoflott. 

Oskal.^^'^-^^*St«art. 
^""'"rr  NVBryan- 

S*""''^'?'n\vA.Pratt. 


KlWTtlCVCr- 


rJ.^ort:s.^.7„;:^:;M<<-rtney. 

nopkta^^'"^-f„i"„UogersClay. 
\  l.e«nBton,^^  •>„»,„. 

i  ^*''''''       .  '  J   P.  Clark. 
\  ^Y^nelle^ter,  R- 

Alexandria,  A-^^   •,  ^.^.^aoi^. 

U^^^^^-^^'tsUowalter. 
Ne^v  ll>ena.  ^%^',,;^.n  E.^^^^"'    .^  u 
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MAINE. 

Auburn,  Bertram  C.  Richardson. 
AugusUi: 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Fogg  (superintendent  sub- 
urban and  high  schools). 

Weston  Lewis  (principal  Williams  district). 
Bungor,  Charle.s  E.  Tillou. 
Bath,  Edward  II.  McLochlin. 
Belfast,  John  U.  Dun  ton. 
Biddcford,  Royal  E.  Gould. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Mertic  M.  Curtis. 
Culai.s,  J.  F.  Ryan. 
Eastport,  II.  E.  Bryant. 
Ellsworth,  W.  H.  Dros-er. 
Gardiner,  Chark*s  O.  Turner. 
Lewiston,  I.  C.  Phillips. 
Oldtown.  Mi.«s  Ardelle  M.  Tozier. 
Portland,  Orlando  M.  Lord. 
Rockland,  G.  C.  Minard. 
Saco,  John  S.  Locke. 
Skowhc'^'im,  1).  W.  Colby. 
South  P(;rtland,  Jame.^  Oti*  Kaler. 
Watcrville,  Klwood  T.  Wyman. 
Wcstbrook,  Fred.  Benson. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis.  Irvinff  L.  Twilley. 
Baltimore',  J.  II.  Van  Sickle. 
Cambridge,  W.  P.  lieckwith.a 
Cumberland,  John  T.  Whito.a 
Frederick,  Kphraim  L.  Roblitz.a 
llagcrstowii,  John  P.  Fotkler.'i 

M.VSBACIirSETTS. 

Abingtoii,  W.  II.  Sanderson. 
Adam<.  Francis  A.  Rajjnull. 
Amesbnry,  F.  O.  Pcrkin«*.b 
Amliorst,  Audubon  L.  Hardy. 
Andover,  Corwin  F.  Palmer. 
Arlington,  Frank  S.  SutcliCe. 
Alhol,  W.  Scott  Ward. 
Attleboro.  Wlllinm  P.  Kelly. 
Barn>t,ible,  F.  W.  Kingman. 
Belmont,  George  P.  Armstnmg. 
Beverly,  Adelbcrt  U-on  Safford. 
Blackstonc,  W.  W.  Browne. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Braintrec.  J.  A.  MacDougall. 
Bridgewater,  W.  H.  Sanderson. 
Br(K«ktoij.  H.  B.  Russell. 
Brook  line.  George  L  Aldrich. 
Cambridge,  Francis  Cogswell. 
Canton,  James  S.  Perkins. 
Chelsea.  B.  C.  Grcgor)'. 
Chicopee,  John  C.  Gray. 
Clinton.  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Conconl,  William  L.  Katon. 
Dauvcr«»,  Louis  A.  I*nitt. 
Dedluim,  RfMlerick  Whittlesey  Hine. 
Easth;jmpton.  W.  D.  Miller. 
Ea;  ton.  Osman  C.  Evans. 
Everett,  iiandall  J.  Condon. 
Fall  River,  William  C,  Bates. 

<«  (N)unty  school  examiner. 

b  Secretary  of  school  committee. 


Fitchburg,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly. 
Framingham,  Samuel  F.  Blodgett. 
Franklin,  Irving  H.  Gamwell. 
Gardner,  Judson  I.  Wood. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  Putney. 
Grafton,  W.  H.  Holmes,  jr. 
Great  Barringlon,  Gil  man  C.  Fisher. 
Grecnneld,  G.  II.  Danforth. 
Haverhill,  Roscoe  D.  McKeen. 
Hingham,  Nelson  G.  Howard. 
Holyoke,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Hudson.  James  G.  Morrell. 
Hyde  Park,  William  G.  Coleswortliy.* 
Ipswich,  Andrew  S.  Thomson. 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Leominister,  Thom.as  E.  Thompson. 
Lowell.  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Frank  J.  Peaslee. 
Maiden,  George  E.  Gay. 
Manchester,  George  I'.  AriiLvtrong. 
Mansfield,  Edward  P.  Fills. 
Marblehend,  John  B.  (Jifford. 
Marlboro,  J.  Asbury  Pitman. 
Me<lford,  Charles  H.  Worsa. 
Melrose,  Fr.-d  II.  Niv^korsrm. 
Merrimac,  F.  E.  rea;:c.<? 
M.^huen,  A.  Everett  White. 
Middleboro.Charh's  11.  Bates. 
Milford,  Charles  V/.  Haley. 
Millbury,  Watson  C.  Lea. 
Milton,  Ashcr  J.  Jacoby. 

Montague, . 

Nj»ti«>k,  Albert  L.  BarlH.nr. 
Needham,  Henry  M.  Walradt. 
New  Bedford,  WilHam  E.  Hatch. 
Newburyport,  William  P.  Lunt. 
Newton,  Fred.  W.  Alkin*ton. 
North  Adams,  I-aac  Freeman  Hall. 
Northampton,  J.  II.  Carfrey. 
North  Andover,  Georg'i  E.  Chickering. 
North  AttlelX)ro,  James  W.  Brehant. 
Northbridge,  S.  A.  Melcher. 
North  Bn>okrield,  Wm.  A.  Hoyt. 
Norwoo«l,  A.  P.  Waj-'g. 
Orange,  Eriward  Dixon. 
Palmer,  llan>ld  M.  Dean. 
Peabody,  Lester  L.  Burrir.gton. 
Pittsiield,  Eugene  Bouton. 
Plymouth,  Francis  J.  Heavens. 
Provincetown,  Alvan  R.  Lewis. 
Quincy,  Fnink  Edson  Parian. 
Reading,  Melville  A.  Stone. 
Revere,  Wm.  H.  Winslow. 
R<M*kland,  James  H.  Tanquey. 
K<Mki>ort,  Harriot  A.  Wetherell. 
Salem,  John  Wri:,'ht  Perkins. 
Saugus.  Charles  E.  Stevens. 
Somervillo,  Gordon  A.  Southworth. 
SiMithbridge,  Fred  E.  Corbln. 
South  Hadley,  A.  H.  Campbell. 
Spencer,  George  I.  Clnpp. 
Springfield.  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
Stoneham,  Charles  E.  Steven*. 
Sh>ughton,  Edward  P.  Fitts. 
Swampscott.  Harold  C.  Childs.rf 

fCliairmau  sc>b(M)I  c«»xiiniittee. 

d  Principal. 
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Taunton,  C.  F.  Boyden. 
Upton,  W.  H.  Holmes,  jr. 
Wakefield,  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Waltham,  William  D.  Parkinson. 
Ware,  George  W.  Cox. 
Warren,  O.  H.  Adams. 
Watortown,  Frank  R.  Page. 
Webster,  A.  H.  Morse. 
Wellesley,  Marshall  Livingston  Perrln. 
Westboro,  U.  C.  Waldron. 
Westfield,  Stanley  11.  Holmes. 
West  Springfield,  C.  E.  Brockway. 
Weymouth,  Elmer  E.  Sherman. 
Whitman,  Albert  Robinsr^n. 
Williamstown,  Walter  G.  Mitchell. 
Winchcndon,  David  B.  Locke. 
Winchester.  Robert  C.  Metcalf. 
Winlhrop,  Frank  A.  Douglas. 
Wobum,  Thomas  Emerson. 
Worcester,  Homer  P.  Ixiwis. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  P.  J.  Willson. 
Albion,  W.  J.  McKone. 
Alpena,  George  A.  Hunt. 
Ann  Arbor,  H.  M.  Slauson. 
Battle  Creek,  William  G.  Cobum. 
Bay  City.  John  A.  Stewart. 
Benton  Harbor,  Eugene  A.  Wilson. 
Big  Rapids,  James  R.  Miller. 
Cadillac,  James  Hamilton  Kayo. 
Calumet,  H.  £.  Kratz. 
Charlotte,  M.  R.  Parmelee. 
Cheboygan,  William  C.  Thompson. 
Coldwater,  H.  £.  Johnson. 
Delray,  Frank  Cody. 
Detroit,  Wales  C.  Martindalc. 
Dowagiac,  Warren  £.  Conkling. 
Escanaba,  William  M.  Jolliffc. 
Flint,  R.  H.  Kirtland. 
Grand  Haven,  Edward  P.  Cumminga. 
Grand  Rapids,  W.  H.  Elson. 
Hancock,  Eugene  La  Rowe. 
Hillsdale,  S.  J.  Gier. 
Holland,  F.  D.  Haddock. 
Ionia,  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  L.  E.  Amidon. 
Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wright. 
Ishpeming,  E.  E.  Scribner. 
Jackson,  L.  S.  Norton. 
Kalamazoo,  8.  O.  Hartwell. 
LaMing,  W.  D.  Sterling. 
Ludington,  Gerard  T.  Smith. 
Manistee,  Samuel  W.  Baker. 
Manistique,  J.  J.  Hoenberger. 
Marquette,  E.  C.  Thompson. 
Marshall,  Ralph  S.  Garwood. 
Menominee,  B.  8.  Hopkins. 
Monroe,  R.  D.  Briggs. 
Mount  Clemens,  J.  B.  Estabrook. 
Muskegon,  David  Mackenzie. 
Negaunee,  Orr  Schurtz. 
Niles,  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Norway,  E.  P.  Frost. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Petoskey,  W.  M.  Andrus. 


Pontiac,  James  H.  Harris. 
Port  Huron,  W.  F.  Lewis.    - 
Saginaw: 

East  Side,  E.  C.  Warriner. 

West  Side,  N.  A.  Richards. 
St.  Joseph,  Ernest  P.  Clarke. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  £.  E.  Ferguson. 
South  Haven,  A.  D.  Prentice. 
Traverse  City.  L  B.  Gilbert 
West  Bay  City.  W.  F.  Lankenaw. 
Wyandotte,  George  R.  Brandt. 
Ypeilanti,  William  B.  Arbaugh. 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea,  E.  M.  Phillips. 
Austin,  Andrew  Nelson. 
Brainerd,  T.  B.  Hartley. 
Duluth,  Robert  E.  Denfeld. 
Faribault,  George  A.  Franklin. 
Fergus  Falls,  J.  A.  Vandyke. 
Little  Falls,  Alexander  M.  Rowe. 
Mankato,  Edwin  B.  Cline. 
Minneapolis,  Charles  M.  Jordan. 
New  Ulm,  E.  T.  Critchett 
Owatonna,  P.  J.  Kuntz. 
Red  Wing,  W.  F.  Kunze. 
Rochester,  Lester  S.  Overholt 
St.  Cloud,  Waite  A.  Shoemaker. 
St.  Paul,  A.  J.  Smith. 
St.  Peter,  V.  R.  Wasson. 
Stillwater,  Darius  Steward. 
Winona,  J.  A.  Tormey. 

MISSISSIPPL 
Biloxi,  J.  H.  Owings. 
Columbus,  Joe  Cook. 
Greenville,  E.  E.  Bass. 
Hattiesburg,  F.  B.  Woodley. 
Jackson,  Edward  L.  Bailey. 
McComb,  Henry  P.  Hughes. 
Meridian,  J.  C.  Fant. 
Natchez,  J.  Reese  Lin. 
Vick-sburg,  Charles  Pendleton  Kemper. 

MISSOURI. 
Aurom,  J.  L.  Green. 
Boonville,  William  A.  Annin. 
Brookfleld,  J.  U.  White. 
Cape  Girardeau,  E.  £.  McCallough.a 
Carterville,  O.  N.  Waltz. 
Carthage,  G.  M.  Holiday. 
Chillicothe,  G.  A.  Smith. 
Clinton,  Arthur  Lee. 
Columbia,  R.  H.  Emberson. 
Desoto,  Jasper  N.  Tankersley. 
Fulton,  J.  C.  Humphreys. 
Hannibal,  R.  B.  D.  Simonson. 
Independence,  W.  H.  Johnson. 
Jefferson  City,  J.  W.  Richardson. 
Joplin,  J.  M.  Gwlnn. 
Kansas  City,  James  M.  Greenwood. 
Kirksville.  C.  8.  Brother. 
Lexington,  C.  A.  PhilUps. 
Louisiana,  Elizabeth  Whltaker. 
Macon,  W.  F.  Jamlspn. 
Marshall,  B.  G.  Shackelford. 


o  Principal. 
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Maryvllle,  C.  M.  Lleb. 
Mexico,  I).  A.  McMillan. 
Moberly,  J.  A.  Whitcford. 
Nevada,  John  C.  Pike. 
Poplar  Bluff,  J.  N.  Street. 
Rlchhill,  S.  M.  Barrett. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  Joseph.  Edwartl  B.  Neely. 
St.  Louis,  F.  Louis  Soldan. 
Sedalia,  G.  V.  Buchanan. 
Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 
Trenton,  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Warrensburg,  W.  E.  Morrow. 
Webb  City,  A.  G.  Young. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda,  J.  A.  Koontz. 
Butte,  R.  G.  Young. 
Great  Falls,  8.  D.  Largcnt. 
Helena,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Misioula,  Roscoc  W.  Beighle. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice,  W.  L.  .Stevens. 
Fremont,  J.  L.  Laird. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  Barr. 
IIa.^ting8,  J.  D.  French. 
Kearney,  A.  O.  Thomas. 
Lincoln,  C.  H.  Gonlon. 
Nebraska  City,  Allen  C.  Fling. 
Omaha,  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 
Plattsmouth,  £.  L.  Rouse. 
South  Omaha,  J.  Amott  McLean. 
York,  W.  W.  Stoner. 

NEVADA. 

Reno,  W.  H.  A.  like. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin,  Columbus  P.  Kimball.a 

Concord  (Union  district),  Lonis  J.  Rundlett 

Dover,  Frank  H.  Pease. 

Exeter,  John  A.  Bn)wn.h 

Franklin,  11.  C.  Sanborn. 

Keene  ( Union  district ) ,  Thaddeu^s  William  HarrlM. 

Laconia,  J.  H.  Blaisdell. 

Manchester,  Charles  W.  Blckford. 

Nashua,  James  II.  Fa.ssett. 

Portsmouth,  H.  C.  Morrison. 

Rochester.  Ernest  L,  Silver. 

Somersworth,  Elisha  C.  Andrews.** 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Asbury  Park,  Fred  S.  Shepherd. 
Atlantic;  (Hty,  Charles  B.  Boyer. 
Bayonne,  James  II.  Christie. 
Bloomfjeld,  William  E.  Chancellor. 
Bordentown,  William  MaoFariand.<l 
Bridgcton,  E.  J.  Hitchner. 
Burlington,  Wilbur  Watts.* 
Camden,  Martin  V.  Bergen. 

a  C!hairman  of  board  of  education. 

^  Clerk  of  school  board. 

«?  Secretary  of  school  board. 


Dover,  J.  Howard  Hulsart. 

East  Orange,  Vernon  L.  Davey. 

Elizabeth,  William  J.  Shearer. 

Englewood,  Marcellus  Oakcy. 

Gloucester,  Horatio  Draper. 

Hackensack,  Isaac  A.  Dcmarest. 

Harriwm,  John  Dwyer. 

Hoboken,  A.  J.  Demarest. 

Ir\'ington,  F.  H.  Morrell. 

Jerst'y  City,  Henry  Snyder. 

Kearney,  Don  C.  Bliss./ 

Lambcrtville,  Robert  H.  Dilts. 

Long  Branch,  Christopher  Gregorj-. 

Millvillc,  Silas  C.  Smith. 

Montclair,  Randall  Spaulding. 

Morrlstown,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 

Newark,  Addison  B.  Poland. 

New  Brunswick,  William  Clinton  Armstrong. 

Newton,  Charles  J.  Majory.d 

North  Plainfield,  H.  J.  Wightman. 

Orange.  William  M.  Swingle. 

Passaic,  F.  E.  Spaulding. 

Paterson,  L.  A.  Goodenough. 

Perth  Amboy,  S.  E.  Shull. 

Phillliwburg,  H.  Budd  Howell. 

Plainfiehl.  Henrj-  M.  Maxson. 

Rjihway,  E.  C.  Broome. 

Red  Bank,  S.  V.  Arrowsmith. 

Rutherfonl,  Stephen  B.  Gilhuly. 

Salem,  Morris  H.  Stratton. 

Somer\ille,  H.  C.  Krelw. 

South  Amboy,  R.  M.  Fitch. 

South  Orange.  H.  W.  Foster. 

Summit,  John  K.  Lathrop. 

Town  of  Union,  Otto  Ortel.ir 

Trenton,  Ebenezer  Mackey.'^ 

Vineland.  J.  J.  Unger. 

West  Hoboken,  Robert  Waters. 

West  New  York,  Wm.  M.  Van  Sickle. 

West  Orange,  Edward  D.  McCollom. 

Woodbury,  J.  E.  Frey.*' 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuqueniue.  M.  E.  Hickey. 
Santa  Fe,  J.  A.  Woo<l. 

NEW  YORK. 


Albany,  Charles  W.  Cole. 

Albion,  Willis  G.  Camier. 

Amsterdam,  Harrison  T.  Morrow. 

Auburn.  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Batavia.  John  Kennedy. 

Bath,  W.  F.  Palmer.e 

Binghamton,  G.  R.  Miller. 

Buffalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson. 

Canandaigua,  J.  Carlton  Norrls. 

Catskill,  Thomas  A.  Caswell. 

Cohoes,  Edward  Hayward. 

Corning: 

District  No.  9,  Leigh  R.  Hunt. 
District  No.  13,  A.  M.  Blodgetl.* 
<f  Supervising  principal.  /  Poet-office,  Arlington, 

e  Principal.  o  Post-office,  WeeUawken. 
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Cortland.  Ferdinaml  E.  Smith. 

Dunkirk,  .Tnmes  C.  Van  EUftn. 

Elmini,  C.  F.  Walker. 

Fredonia,  Goorpo  G.  Miner.a 

Fulton,  B.  G.  Clapp. 

Geneva,  William  II.  Truesdale. 

Glons  Falls,  E.  W.  Griffith. 

Glovcrsville,  James  A.  E^lcs. 

Green  Inland,  James  Ilcatley. 

Ilavcrstniw,  L.  O.  Markham. 

Herkimer,  SehuybT  F.  Ilerron. 

Htx^sick  FallH,  II.  H.  Snell. 

Hornellsville,  Elmer  ri.  Kedmaii. 

llud.s<m,  F.  J.  P'lgendorph. 

I  lion,  Alfred  W.  Abrama. 

Ithaca,  F.  D.  Boynton. 

Jamestown,  Rovillu-s  R.  Rosers. 

Johnistowu,  Frank  W.  Jennings. 

Jlingrston,  S.  R.  Shear. 

District  No.  1,  V.  11.  Cullen.^ 

District  No.  2, . 

District  No.  3,  Henry  Tower^.^ 
District  No.  4,  William  A.  McConnclL'' 

I^insincrburg,  George  F.  Sawyer. 

Little  Falls.  Harry  E.  Reed. 

Ix)ckiK>rt,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Lyons,  W.  II.  Kinney. 

Malone,  .^'arah  L.  Perry. 

Mamaroneck,  George  McAndrew. 

Mattemvan,  Earlman  Fenner.c 

Meehanicsville,  L.  B.  Blakeman. 

^ledina,  T.  IL  Armstrong. 

Miildletown,  James  F.  Tuthill. 

Mount  Vernon,  Charles  E.  NichoLs. 

Newark.  C'harU-s  A.  Hamilton. o 

Newburg,  James  M.  Crane. 

New  RtK-helle,  Isjuic  E.  Youui^. 

N'jw  York: 

William  II.  Maxwell,'' city  KuperintendcnL 
Boroughs   of    Manhatt4*n    and    the    Bronx, 

Andrew  W.  Edson.'' 
BoioiJgh  of  Brfjoklyn,  Jolvri  IL  Walsh.*: 
Borough  of  Queens,  Edwani  L.  Stevens./ 
Borough  of  Riclnmmd,  Ilublwird  R.  Yetman.i^ 

Niagara  Falls,  R.  A.  Taylor. 

North  Ton.xwanda,  Frank  J.  Beardf^Ioy. 

Norwich,  Stanford  J.  Gibson. 

Nyack,  Ira  H.  Lnwton. 

(>?;<lensburg,  Barney  Whitney. 

O'ean,  Delmer  E.  Bacholler. 

Oneida,  Avery  Wnmer  Skinner. 

Ouc.nta.  William  C.  Franklin. 

Os^ining,  J.  Irving  Gorton. 

Oswi-;,'(>,  (ieorge  E.  Bullis. 

Owej;o.  H.  B.  Tilbury. 

JVekskill: 

District  No.  7  (Dnimhill),  John  Millar. 
District  No.  8  (Oakside),  A.  D.  Dunbar. 

TcUFi  Yan,  Jay  Crisscy. 

riattsburg,  S,  J.  Preston. 

Port  Chester,  E.  0.  Lautman. 

Port  JervLs,  John  M.  Dolph. 

Poughkeepsie,  Edwhi  Schuyler  Harri«. 
a  President  board  of  education, 
h  Po.st-ofBce,  Rondout. 
<^  Principal. 
*' Post-office,  New  York  City. 


Ronssalaer.  A. 
Rochester,  Clh 
Rome,  Walter 
Salamanca,  Tl 
S.indy  Hill,  Fr 
Saratoga  Sprin 
Schenectady,  S 
Seneca  Falls,  ( 
Syracuse.  .\.  B 
Tarry  town.  A I 
Tonawanda,  F 
Troy.  John  H. 
Utica,  G^jorgc 
WaterliX),  IL  T 
Walertown.  F 
WatervlH  t,  J. 
Wavcrly,  IL  J 
Whitehall,  Wi 
While  Plain.s, 
Yonkers,  Char 


AHheville,  R. . 
Charlotte,  R.  J 
Concord,  C.  S. 
Durham,  J.  \. 
Eli/jibeth  City 
Fayetteville,  J 
Gastonia,  Johi 
Goidsboro.  J.  '. 
Gre.-nsl»oro,  E 
High  Point,  (; 
Newbcrn,  IL  ] 
Raleigh,  C.  II. 
Salisburj-,  Chf 
W;ishington,  I 
Wilmington,  - 
Winston,  Chai 


Fargo,  F.  Eve] 
Ci'rand  Forks. . 


Akron,  Henry 

Alliance.  Join 

Ashland.  E.  P. 

Ashtabula.  R. 

Barberton,  W. 

Bellaire.  J.  R. 

Bellfontaine.  J 

Bellevue.  E.  F 

Bucyrus,  J.J. 

Cambridge,  C. 

Caisal  Dover,  I 

Canton,  J.  M. ! 

Chilli.'othe,  M 

Cincinnati,  Ri 

Circlcvillo,  C. 

Cleveland: 

Edwin  F.  I 

Starr  Cadw 

i-Po 

/Po 

aPo 
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Columbus,  Jacob  A.  8hawan. 
Conncaut,  C.  T.  Northrop. 
Coshocton,  H.  S.  Piatt. 
Bajrton  Echvin  X.  Brown. 
Pefiatlcp,  R.  W  Mitchell. 

I>- InhfWp  G.  W  LcwiA 
EjLst  Liverpool,  Robert  E.  llayman. 
Klyria,  W  It.  Ct>tniiig5. 
Findlay,  J.  W.  Zelinr. 
Fo'rtoria,  W.  S.  Robinson. 
Froniont,  W.  W.  Ror>. 
Galion,  I.  C.  Guintlier. 
Gallipolis,  Charles  J.  Britton. 
Glonvillo,  ir.  H.  Cully. 
Greenville,  Edward  M.  Van  Clcvo. 
ITnmilton,  S.  L.  Rose. 
Hillsboro,  H.  K.  Coward. 
Ironton,  S.  B.  Humphrey. 
Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinni^on.' 
Kent,  A.  B.  Stutzmnn. 
Kenton,  J.  C.  Conwny. 
Lancaster,  Gconre  W.  Welsh. 
Linia.  Charles  C.  Miller. 
Lorain,  F.  I).  Ward. 
Mansfield,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve. 
Marietta,  J.  V.  McMillnn. 
Marion,  H.  L.  Frank. 
Martina  Ferry,  J.  H.  Snyder. 
Messillon,  Edmund  A.  Jones. 
Middletown,  If.  W.  Minnich. 
M-ul/  V.ui^    John  K.  Baxter. 
Kelfonvtn  .  A  ron  Grady. 
Newark.  F.  Martin  Townsend. 
Nt'w  rhiladclphin,  G.  C.  Maurcr. 
Xile.-»,  Fr>\nk  J.  Roller. 
Korwalk,  A.  D.  Beeehy. 
Norwootl,  W.  s.  ("adman. 
Oberlin,  E.  A.  Miller. 
Painesville,  F.  H.  Kendall. 
Pi«iua,  C.  \V.  Bennett. 
Ponu'n.y,  C.  T.  Conte'^. 
Portsmouth,  .1. 1.  Hudson. 
St.  Marys,  J.  1).  Sim  kirn?. 
Salom.  Jesse-  L.  Johnson. 
i>andn-ky.  II.  B.  Williams. 
Plu'lby,  W.  S.  Lynch. 
Sidney.  H.  R.  McX^Tiy. 
Spriii-rield.  John  S.  Weaver. 
BtLij:.L  a^  ;i.  ,  Aiphnr  Powell. 
T  mn.  ChftrlFS  A*  Krout. 
ToJc4o,  WfllUm  Wallace  Chalmers. 
Tftoj  Charles  [..  Van  Cleve. 
Uhrichsville,  L.  E.  Everett. 
I'rbana,  I.  N.  Keysor. 
Vdnwtrt.J  P.  Slmrkey. 
Wttirea,  c  K  Vnrcy 
WwhJ  igUm  V.  n    H.  R.  McVay. 
WtjIlKton,  Fj^kitl  WaJluet:  Patterson. 
Wt'llBvillt,  Jftmt^  L.  MqpDoauI4 
Wot-ftlcT.  Cbar  cj  Ilaupert. 
Xtn  H,  Ed^rln  B.  Cox. 
yT>unj,'Htnwii,  S.  II.  Chancy. 
Zonesville,  W.  I).  Dish. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie.  Jamc^  R.  Campbell. 
Oklahoma,  Ed.  S.  Vau^bt. 

«i*nncip&l. 


OREGON. 

Astoria,  A.  L.  Clark. 
Baker  City,  J.  A.  Churchill. 
Portland,  Frank  Rigler. 
Salem,  L.  R.  Traver. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny.  John  Morrow. 
Allentown,  Francis  D.  Raub. 
Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith. 
A^      f  il.i,  J  C  Taylor 
Ash]  ud,  WlllfamC  K«tlcr. 
Asljley,  T.  B.  Harrison. 
Ban(,'or.  Wm.  H.  Lindeman. 
Henv.  rf.ill^,  Edwtijl  MuKuire. 
Bellvfotite,  David  n,  Etters. 
B^thlLhcm,  Frwd  W  Robbing. 
BraiidcKitt  Gniu  Norrfs. 
Bradford  R=  E.  Ml Tlpr. 
Bristol,  Louise  D.  BaijKS. 
Butler,  John  A.  Gibson. 
'  i.i.'M  r  i  ,  Garr. 

Carlisle.  I.  L.  Bryner. 
Carnegie.  W.  S.  Bryant,  .i 
Ct]itmheniU3r,r  Stimuel  Gelwix. 
Charleroi,  J.  A.  Snodj^rass. 
ClK::ter,  A.  I>uncan  VtxMim. 
Colurnbiii,  Danitrl  Fhisher. 
(^.nn.-ll.viUe,  J.  p.  Wiley. 
Ou  sJitvlirteken,  J.  Horace  Landis. 
Corry,  W.  W.  Fell. 
Danville,  U.  L.  Gordy. 
Diek.>-(m  City,  M.  J.  Ll(,yd. 
Dubois.  W.  L.  Greene. 
Dunmore,  C.  F.  Holmn. 
Du^iut.sne,  A.  V.  McKee.n 
Eastou  WillJa:.!  W.  Cottingham. 
Elv^iird'tl^il-^  J   O.Hermann. 
Erie,  II.  C.  Missimer. 
Etna.  J.  Q.A.Irvine,  ti 
ForcpUlty  aT  ThDipp.a 
Fran  liii,K  P  Kimby 
GrecriAbijTTif  K.  J  Shives. 
drt^nvint^  A.  n  Wri;rht. 
naunvir,  Thooiae;  1 .    Iirostwaite. 
Harrisburrt^  Luaiik?!  O.  Foo.-*o. 
Hail    nn  l>iAvi         Hamian. 
Homestead,  John  C  Ktotlnll. 
Huntin^trton,  i^:.  R.  Bftrclny. 
Indiana.  W.  S.  Trainer. 
Jeannette,  .John  W.  Anlhuuy. 
Johnstown,  J.  M.  Berkey. 
Kane.  T.  E.  Lytic. 
Umcasior,  R.  K.  Buehrle. 
Landrord,  A.  A.  Killian. 

■*■'   '   ■    ■  .  ...  i  Adams* 
I^  ^ . .-.  1 1  i.rii    A.  L.  CneK'r.'' 
Larkl^i^ven,  Johit  A,  tltrbb. 
McKet->poTt,  J.  Burdclte  Richcy. 
M<'Kt>v''sUo<'fe^.  F.  U.  PowcTs.a 
^rfthmmv  *  AV.   WUUam  N .  KbtYian. 
Hnix  Tl-iL^ii^Ti^^  3v\mcs  3.  Be.van. 
Mt'in  lif  Witt,  UVfioea  <i  ^\iivU\. 
M  i  c  I  <  V 1  *.-  i" wii .  U  -     >^  "^^^^^V . 

Milt..  *^-     ^  vu^^^^x^u. 
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III. — CoLLlXiE   PRh»I DENTS. 

I. — Colleges  for  men  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 


Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


A.  P.  Montague,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D.... 

Itcv.  S.  M.  Ilosuier,  V.  D 

J.  P.  Neff.  M.S 

Kev.  Benwlict  Menges,  O.  S.  B 

Rov.  William  Tyrrell.  S.  J 

John  W.  Abcrcrombie,  LL.  1) 

rrauk  Y.  Adamn,  A.  M 

G.  C.  Jones,  LL.  D 

John  \V.  Conger,  LL.  1) 

Eugene  R.  I-ong,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  E.  11.  Lilas 

Rev.  S.  Anderson,  A.  R 

Ile'^ry  S.  Hartzog,  LL.  1) 

Jtev.  J.  M.C'ox,  1).  I) 

]J.  L  WJioeler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  1) 

Rev.  fit'orge  A.  Gates.  1).  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rov.  G.  W.  W;id.^worth,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  8.  G!:iss,  C.  M.,  1).  D 

Willvjiiii  T.  Kunuall,  A.  M..  dean.. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Rrownson,  1>.  I) 

Wnltir  A.  Edwards,  LT>.  I> 

Rev.  John  I*.  Frieden.S.  J 

]tev.  Eli  MeClihh,  1).  D 

Rev.  R.  .bert  E.  Kenna.  S.  J 

G.  II.  AVilkinson.Ph.  H 

I).  S.  Jordan,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D 

Ja;nesH.  Rukcr.  LL.  D 

Rev.  W.  F.  Slm-um,  LL.  1) 

Rev.  J.  J.  Rrowu,  S.  J 

Rev.   Henry  A.  Buebtol,   D.   D., 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Smith,  I).  D.,  LL.  D... 
Rev.  B.  P.  Kavmond,  1).  1).,  LL.  1). 

Arthr.rT.  IIa(!Iev,  LL.  D 

Rev.  W.  G.  Jason,  A.  M.,  B.  D 

Geo.  A.  ilarler.  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Dennis  J.  U'Connell,  S.  T.  P., 

re<nor. 

Charles  W.  Needliam,  LL.  D 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D... 

Rev.  Jerome  Daagherty.  S.  J 

Rev.  Edward  X .  Fink,  H.  J 

Rev.  J<»hn  Gordon,  D.  I> 

Rev.  Brother  Abdas.  F.  S.  C 

Jo))n  F.  Forl>es,  Ph.  D 

Tho.^.  IL  Taliaferro.  Ph.  I) 

Rev.  Charles  H.  More,  Ph.  1> 

A.  A.  Mun.hrce.  A.  M 

R«'v.  Y>in.  F.  Blaekman.  Ph.  J) 

Walter  B.  Jlill.  LL.  1)..  chancellor. 

Rev.  Gcort?e  Sale.  \.M 

Rev.  Hoiiu.'e  Bumstc-ad,  I).  1) 

Rev.  J.  M.  Henderson,  D.  D 

W.  Clamle  Williams,  A.  B 

Joseph  S.  Stewart.  A.  M I 

P.  1>.  Pollock,  LL.  1) ■ 

Rev.  J.  E.  Di.kov | 


William  F.  Quillian.  jr 

Rev.  Jose]»h  A.  Sharn.  X.  B 

James  A.  MactLean,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Ilarrv  B.  Gough 

Rev.  E.M.Smith.  I).  I) 

ReN  .  »L  J.  Marsile,  C.  S.  V 

W.  H.  Bradley,  Ph.  1)..  dean 

Rev.  Fred  L.  Sitjmund,  D.  1) 

Rev.  Henry  J.  DumbAeh,8.  J 

Rev.  John  Kmszvnski,  C.  R 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  !>., 
LL.  1). 

A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.  D 

W.  E.  Lngcnbeel,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Daniel  Irh»n 

Robert  E.  Hieronymns,  A.  M 

Edmund  J.  James.  Ph.  D.  LL.  1).. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Leavitt,  D.  D 

J.  E.  Bittinger.  A.  M 

Rev.  Thomas  McClelland,  D.  D 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Na«h.  S.  T.  D 

WU.son  T.  Uogue,  I'h.  B 


Howanl  College 

Southern  University 

Lafayette  College 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

Lniversity  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkadelphia  Methtnlist  College 

( )i)Hehita  College 

Arkansiis  ('ollege 

ArkansuA  Cumberland  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smith  College 

University  of  California 

I*omona  College 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Eniversity  of  Southern  California 

Ca liforuia  (X>lloge 

Throop  Polyte<'l»nic  Institute 

St.  Ignatius  College 

University  of  the  Pacilic 

Santa  Cbira  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

UniverMty  of  Colorado 

C4>lorado  Collide 

College  of  tne  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Denver 


Address. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University 

State  College  f<»r  Colored  Students 

Delaware  (.'.ollegc 

Catholic  University  of  America 


Columbian  University  . . . . , 

Gallaudet  Collei^e 

Georgetowni  University 

(ronzaga  College 

Howanl  Uid versify , 

St.  John's  Col  lege 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

I'niver.^ity  of  Florida 

St.  Leo  C-ollege 

Florida  State  College 

Rollins  Colle?re 

rniver^lty  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

AllauLi  University 

Morris  Brown  Col  lege 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  .. 

Mercer  University 

Emory  C< )llege 

Clark  University 

Nannie  L»ou  WaVthen  Distitute 

Young  Harris  College 

University  of  Idaho 

Heiiding  C^dlege 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. .. 

fit,  Viateur'.s  College 

Blackburn  College 

Carthago  College 

St.  Ignatius  College. 


St.  Stanislaus  College 

University  of  Chicago 


James  Millikin  University. 

Austin  C<ollege 

Evangelical  i*roseminary . . 

Eureka  College 

Northwestern  University.. 

Ewing  College 

Northern  Illinois  College  . . 

Knox  C(»llege 

I>ombard  College 

Greenville  College 


EasUake,  Ala. 
Greensboro,  Ala. 
Lafayette.  Ala. 
St.  Bernard,  Ala. 
Spiinghill,  Ala. 
University,  Ala. 
Tuci*on,  Ariz, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Bate8\ille,  Ark. 
Clarksville,  Ark. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Fayett<vii!e,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Berkeley.  Cal. 
Claremont.  Cal. 
Lt»8  Angeles,  Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oakland.  Cal, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Jose.  Ctil. 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Santa  Ro- a,  Cal. 
Stanford  Universitj 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Coh)rado  Springs,  C 
Denver,  Cmo. 
University  Park,  Ct 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dover,  Del. 
Newark,  Del. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deland.  Fla. 
lAke  City,  Fla. 
St.  Leo,  Fla. 
Tallaha.ssee.  Fla. 
Winterpark,  Fla. 
Athens,  Gu. 
Atlanta.  (Ja. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bowdon.  Oa, 
DahUmega.  Ga, 
MacN»n.  Ga. 
Oxfonl.  Ga. 
South  Atlanta.  Ga. 
VVright.*<ville.  Gn. 
Young  Harris.  Ga. 
Mos(?t)w.  Rlaho. 
Abingdon,  III. 
Blooniington,  Til. 
Bonrbonnais,  111. 
Carlinville,  HI. 
Carthage,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 

Do.  • 

Do. 

Decatur,  111. 
Effingham.  III. 
Elmhurst.  111. 
Eureka.  111. 
Evanston.  111. 
Ewing,  111. 
Fulum,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 

Do. 
GreenvUle,  IlL 
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Name  of  pre«i«k'nt. 


University  or  coUog*^. 


Address. 


Rev.  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  A.  M 

Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan.  I>.  1> 

M.  H.  ChiUiiberlin,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  L.  Goodkni^'ht,  D.  D 

Rev.  Thos.  H.  ilcMichael,  1).  I)... 

R'.'V.  II.  J.  Kiekhwfer,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  .John  Miller.  O.  S.  B..  rector.. 

Rev.  An.selm  Mueller.  O.  S.  F 

Gii^tav  A.  Andreen.  Ph.  1) 

Rev.    Samuel   Maeke,    0.    S.   F., 
reet^jF. 

Rev.  Sianloy  A.  McKay.  D.  D 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  A.  II.awkin.s,  A.  M 

Rev.  C.  A.  Blanehanl,]).  1) 

Willinm  L.  Bryan,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Win.  P.  Kane,  D.  1) 

Rev.  Martin  I.neeko 

Rev.  William T.  Stott,  I).  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  F.  IL  Hughes 


Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  Col Ickc. 
McKendree  College. 

Lincoln  College 

M(»nmouth  Collog( 
n  Coll 


North  west  ern  College 

St.  rlede  College 

8t.  Frarieis  Solnnus  (  olK\i^» . 

A  nirnstana  College 

.St.  JotJeph'8  College 


Scot  Butler,  LL.  P 

Rev.  L.  .T.  Aldrieh,  D.  D 

Rev.  C.  W.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  Morrisscv,  C.  S.  C 

Robert  L.  Kcnv/J>h.  M 

Rev.  A.  S<hmitt,  O.  S.  B 

Rev.  John   H.  Shilling.   Ph.   D., 

S.  T.  1).,  acting. 

J.  II.  Srott,  A.  B 

Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans 

Rev.  8.  B.  McCormiek.  1).  1> 

J.  FnMleriek  Hirsch,  A.  M 

O.  Kraushaar 

D.  P.  Smith 

Rev.  C.  K.  Preus 

Rev.  George  D.  .\<!anis,  D.  D 

HillM.  Bell.  A.  M 

Rev.  John  P.  Carroll,  1).  D  .... 
Rev.  F.  W.  Ilinitr,  Ph.  I).,  L.  I).... 

R<v.  T.  J.  Ba«*etl,  D.  I> 

Rev.  l>an  F.  Bradlev,  1).  I) 

Rev.  F.  W.  Grosjimjuj,  A.  B 

Charhs  E.  Shelton,  LL.  1> 

Geo.  K.  MjicLean,  l>h.  1).,  LL.  P... 

IIer»)ert  8.  Saliwhurv,  B.  S 

Carl  vie. SJimmerbeli,  A.  M 

Rev.  i:.  S.  Havighorst,  D.  I> 

Rev.  Jc.hn  W.  Ilaneher,  S.  T.  i>.... 
P.ev.  Wm.  F.  King,  I).  D..  LL.  1)  .. 

A.  Kosenberger,  A.  B.,  LL.  B 

L.  A.  (iarri-son,  A.  B.,  vice-pre.H 

Rev.  W.  S.  Unvis,  D.  I> 

Rev.  E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D 

Rev.  L.  Bo^k waiter,  I).  1> 

Rev.  Jacob  A.  CluLz.  I).  J) 

Rev.  I.  WuK,  O.  S.  B.,  I).  1).. 

Rev.  L.  II.  Mnrlin,  I).  D 

Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  D.\> 

Amos  A.  DavK  A.  M 

P.  U.  B«mebrake,  A.  M 

Rev.  I>.  S.  Stephens,  D.  D.,  chan 

cellor. 

Frank  Strong.  Ph.  D 

T.  W.  Bcllinghain,  Ph.  1) 

R«'V.  C.  A.Swensson,  Ph.  I).,  P.  I).. 

J.  P.  S.  Rij,'gs,  Ph.  P.,  L.  H.  P 

Rev.  Jame«»  MoCabe,  S.  J 

W.  F.  Hovt.  A.  B 

Rev.  F.  M.  Spencer,  P.  P 

Rev.  Norman  Pla>«s,  P.  P 

Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison.  P.  P.,  LL.  P.. 

Edmund  Stanley,  A.  M 

Rev.  A.  W.  Meyer 

George  F.  Cook.  Ph.  P 

Rev.  J.  P.  Faulkner,  A.  M 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Fro«t,  Ph.  P 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  R<»!>ert8,  P.  P.,  LL.  I) 

Rev.  Baron  P.  Grey,  P.  P 

Rev.  3.U.  Burnett,  A.  M 

A.  C.  Kuvkendall,  A.  B 

Rev.  Bnrris .\.  Jenkins,  A.  M.,  B  'vi 
J.  K.  Pdttcnjon,  Ph.  P.,  LL.  P. 


t 

Shurtlef!  College I 

Uuiversity  of  Illinois I 

Westfield  College 

Wheaton  College • 

Indiana  University 

Waba.sh  College 

Coneordia  College 

Franklin  College 

De  i'auw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

t  nion  Christian  College 

MvH.res  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Panic 

Earlham  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

T?'.v!!)r  University 


Jack.sonville,  111. 
Lake  Forent  HI. 
Leb»inon,  111. 
Lincoln.  lU. 
,  Monmouth,  111. 
Narerville,  111. 
Peru,  111. 
Quincv,  111. 
Koek  inland.  111. 
Teutop>olis,  HI. 

Upper  Alton,  111. 
Url>ana.  111. 
Westtiehl,  111. 
Wheaton,  lil. 
Blo.'»niiugton.  Ind. 
Crawfordsville.  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  lud. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Greencii^jtle,  lud. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Irvington,  Ind. 
Meroin,  Ind. 
Moons  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Pame,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
St.  Meinrad.  Ind. 
Upland,  Ind. 

Bacone,  Ind.  T. 
MuscoiTtH'.  Ind.  T. 
Cedar  Rapid.-*,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Clinton,  Iowa. 
College  Springs,  Iowa. 
Pecorah,  lowH. 
Pes  Moines,  Iowa. 

Po. 
Pubuque,  Iowa. 
Fairfield,  lovt-'    ^ 
Fayetti'ji^-   / 
C.riniulpN^;^. 
H  <  l^XgPv  v>3r  w  a. 
I  n^^To^^;,  Iowa, 
lowtii-jty,  lowu. 
Lainoni,  Iowa, 
liegrund,  L>vva. 
Mount  Pleju^ant,  Iowa. 

Po. 
Mount  Vern«>n,  Iowa. 
()skal(x>-44.  Iowa. 
IVlla,  Iowa. 
Sioux  (Uty,  Iowa. 
Slonu  I^ike,  Iowa. 
Tobdo,  l*>wa. 
Atchi^^n,  Kaus. 

Po. 
Baldwin,  Kans. 
Emporia,  Kans. 
Highland.  Kans. 
UoUon.  Kans, 
1  Kan&w  City,  Kan.^. 

Universltv  of  Kan.sas !  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Kansas  Christian  College Lincoln.  Kans. 

I  Bethany  College \  T.indsU.rg.  Kan^. 

■•  Ottawa  University \  Ottawa,  Kans. 

I  St.  Mary's  College \  St.  Muryn,  Kaus. 

I  Kansivs  Wesleyan  University \  SaUna,  Kaus. 

I  ( :o.n)er  Memorial  College \  Stethng.  Kans. 

Washburn  College \  '^*?.Vv'^J' VJi^;, 

'  Fairmount College \  ^^  uVatA\,  Kan^ 

1  Friends  University \   „..  M^\. >  tr«u^ 

i  St.  John's  Lutlieran  College \  V.  U^\';;)^^'  ^^''^• 

1  Southwest  Kansas  College \    ^^  >"?•     .\v»e,  Ky. 

UnionCoUego \  ^il^Kv. 

1  Berca  College .......----..... 

C^entml  University  ol  Kentucky 

(Georgetown  College 

j  Liberty  College..... - - 

1  South  Kentucky  College 

i  Ken tucky  Univeri»Uy 

!  state  College  olKeulucky 


Indian  University 

Henry  Kena*:.!!  College 

Ct>o  Crdii'KC 

Charles  City  CuUoge 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  (^)llege 

Luther  College 

Pes  Moines  College 

j  Drake  University 

St.  Jo><t^j»h's  (\dlege 

Pardons  Colh'ge 

I  T  pjHT  Iowa  University 

low  a  College 

Le::ox  College 

Sim|>son  College 

State  Uuiversity  of  Iowa 

Graceland  College 

Palmer  College 

( f erman  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Morningside  College 

Buena  Vi-^ta  College 

Wtstern  College 

Midlnnd  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

!  Baker  University 

College  of  Km|>oria 

I  H Igh  land  Uni versity 

I  Campbell  College 

Kan>as  City  University 


B^'tea.  Ky. 

I>auvlll<in  i^^"  Vv 
<L^eoT^seloNvn^'^>- 

OlasROW.^V  ^ 


I 
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Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


William  H.  Harrison,  A.  M 

Rev.  Michael  Jaglowicz,  C.  R 

Rev.  John  L.  Weber,  D.  D.,  Lltt.  D. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D 

Rev.  M.  Thonvenin.  S.  M .? 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Carr<J,  A.  B.,  B.  I>.. 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Moring,  S.  J 

R.  W.  Perkins,  Ph.  D 

Frederic  H.  Knight,  Ph.  D.- 

Oscar  At  wood,  A.  M 

K.  A.  Alderman,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D... 
Rev.  Wra.  1).  Hyde,  D.  1).,  LL.  D.. 
Rev.  G.  C.  Chase,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  .... 
George  E.  Fellows.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  White,  D.  D 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

Ira  Remsen.  M.  D..  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.. 

Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  8.  J 

Rev.  John  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D 

James  W.  Cain,  A.  M 

R.W.Silvester 

Rev.  Brother  Abraham 

Rev.  C.  B.  Schrantz,  S.  S 

Rev.  Wm.  L.  O'  Hara,  LL.  D 

Rev.  James  Fraser,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Rev.  George  Hnrris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  William  Gannon,  S.  J 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D 

Rov.  Samuel  H.Lee,  A.  M 

Rev.  Elmer  H.  Capen,  D.  D.,  LL.  1) 

Rev.  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D 

G.  Stanley  Hall  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  ... 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  JSanselman,  8.  J.. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  D.  D 

Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D 

Rev.  August  F.  Bnuske,  D.  D 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D 

Rev.  U  ///^J,Kellinger,  S.  J 

Joseph  .!^:  i:?.T^»^  tx.  b 

GerntJ.  Kr^^^V^i.  .D 

A.  G.  Slocnm,  EoMtTi^ 

Rev.  W.  G.  Bpcrry ,  17. 1) 

Rev.  P.  Engel,  0.  8.  B.,  Ph.  D 

Georg  Pverdrup 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  V 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Sallmon,  A.  M , 

Rev.  John  N.  Kildahl , 

Rov.  Geo.  H.  Bridgman,   1).  1)., 
LL.  D. 

James  Wallace,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  M.  Wahlstrom,  Ph.  D 

Edwin  A.  Day 

Rev.  Wm.  T.  Lowrey,  D.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Foster.Jr.,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  B.  Murrah,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
R.  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,  chancellor., 
Rov.  R.  E.  L.  Burks,  D.  D 

ilev!  b!  "wV  Baker",  Ph.D.;  *lV.  D  '. '. '. 

Carl  Johann,  LL.  D 

Rov.  J.  E.  Dillard,  A.  B 

Richard  H.Jesse,  LL.  D 

Rev.  James  C.  Morris,  D.D 

Rev!  C.*  cV  iiemen way,'  Ph'.  D . '. ! .  *. '. 

Jere  T.  Mulr,  LL.  D , 

Rev.  J.  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  L^.  D... 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Black,  D.  D 

W.  SV.  Thomas 

L.  H.  Gehman.A.  M , 

L.  M.  McAfee,  A.  M 

Rev.  Brother  Justin 

Rev.  W.  B.  Rogers,  8.  J 

W.  8.  Chaplin,  LL.  D.,  chancellor 
Rev.  Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  A.  Thompson,  D.  D , 

Geo.  Mo  A.  Miller,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Geo.  B.  Addicks,  D.  D 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  D.  R.  Kerr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

W.  P.  Aylsworth,  LL.  D . .  ^ 


Bethel  College , 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kentucjcy  Weslevan  College 

Louisiana  State  University 

Jefferson  College » 

Centenar>'  College  of  Louisiana 

College  of  tho  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Tulane  University , 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  C^>llege 

University  of  Maine 

Colby  College 

St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  Collie 

Washington  College , 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Rock  Hill  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Amherst  C^ollege 

Boston  College 

Harvard  University 

French-American  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Detroit  Col  lege 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  Collie 

St  John's  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  CVtllegc 

St.  Olaf  College 

Hamllne  University 


Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. 

Parker  College 

Mississippi  College 

Rust  University 

Millsaps  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Southwest  Baptist  College . . 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College  . 

Christian  University 

Clarksburg  College , 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

I»ritchett  College 

Lagrange  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Mlsscmri  Valley  College 

Morrisville  College 

Odessa  College 

Park  College 

Christian  Brothers  College.. 

St.  Louis  University 

Wa.shington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Ruskin  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. . . 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College 

Cotncr  University  , , 


Address. 


Ruflsellvillc,  Ky. 
St.  Marys,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Convent,  La. 
Jack.«on,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick,  Mc. 
Lcwistou,  Me. 
Orono,  Mc. 
Waterville,  Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
Collegepark,  Md. 
Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marys,  Mc 
New  Wiiidiior.  Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion.  Mich. 
Alma,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hill  dale,  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
OUvet,  Mich. 
Collcgeville,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
Northflcld,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebago  City,  Mli 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
University,  ML«b. 
Bolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Cameron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Clarksburg,  Mo. 
Columbia.  Mo. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow,  Mo. 
Lagrange.  Mo. 
Uberty,  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Morrisville,  Mo, 
Odessa,  Mo. 
ParkvUle.  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Wsrrentoo,  Mo. 
MissoQlo,  Mont. 
Bellerue,  Nebr. 
Betliany,  Nebr. 
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Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Lewis  A.  Hoopes 

Rev.  David  B.  Perry,  D.  D 

Rev.  Geo.  Sutherland,  D.  D 

Rev.  E.  Van  Dyke  Wight,  A.  M.... 
Rev.  E.  B.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Dowling,  8.  J 

Rev.  D.  W.  C.  Huntington,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Schell,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.... 
Rev.  W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D... 
Rev.  Abbot  Hilary,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D.. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Fox,  8.  J 

Rev.  Q.  Bien,  O.  8.  B.,  director 

Austin  Scott,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D... 

Rev.  John  A.Stafford,  S.  T.  L 

William  G.  Tight,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  B.  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Butler,  O.  F.  M.... 

Rev.  I^awrence  T.  Cole,  Ph.  D 

C.  H.  Levermore,  Ph.  D 

Henrys.  Snow,  LL.  D 

Brother  Jerome,  O.  S.  F 

Rev.  Patrick  McHale,  CM 

Rev.  Aloysius  J.  Pfeil,  8.  J 

Rev.  Almon  Gunnison,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  M.  W.  Strj'ker,  D.D.,  LL.  D.. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Stewardson,  A.  M 

Rev.  Geo.  E.  Merrill,  D.  D..  LL.  D. . 

J.  G.  Schurman,  8c.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  D.  W.  Heam,  S.J 

John  H.  Finley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Nicholas  M.  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Brother  Jerome,  F.  S.  C 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Pettit,  8.  J 

Rev.  H.  M.  MacCracken,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  chancellor. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Likly,  C.  M 

Rev.  Rush  Rhees,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  V.V.  Raymond,  D.D.,LL.D. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Day,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 

Rev.  Loo  Haid,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  B 

F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  D.J.Sanders,  D.  D 

Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  John  C.  Kilgo,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  W.  Staley,  D.  D 

L.  L>'ndon  Hobbs,  A.  M 

Rev.  R.  L.  Fritz,  A.  M 

C.  H.  Mebane. .!.!!!'.!!  ^' !.!!!'!!. . 

Ghas.  F.  Meserve,  LL.  D 

Rev.  William  H.  Goler.  D.  D 

Rev.  C.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Litt.  B... 

James  M.  Robeson 

Rev.  John  H.  Morley.  LL.  D 

W.  Mcrritield.  A.  M 

Rev.  E.  P.  Rolx*rtfion,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  B.  Church,  D.  D 

Rev.  Albert  B.  Riker,  D.  D 

Alston  Ellis.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  E.  O.  Buxton,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D... 
Rev.  C.  Riemenschneider,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D. 

Rev.  David  McKinney,  D.  D 

Rev.  Albert  A.  Dlerckes.  S.  J 

Howard  Avers,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Johnl.  Zahm.  S.  J 

Rev.  C.  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  .. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Schuh,  Ph.  D 

Rev.    W.    O.    Thompson,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 

Rev.'  J. *  W.*  Bashfor^Vph.*  D."  D*.  D *.  *. 

Rev.  C.  Manchester.  D.  D 

Rev.  Wm.  F.  Peirce.  L.  H.  D 

Rev.  Eraorv  W.  Hunt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

J.  A.  Be&ttie,  LL.  X>.. 

Rev.C.H.  EckhaixJt 

Bev.  AJired  T.  Pe^x-y,  D.  D 


Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College . . . 

Hastings  Colleee^ 

Univeraity  of  Nebraska. 


Creighton  University 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University . 


York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  College 

St.  Peter's  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Adelpni  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  CoUeee 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. .. 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

New  York  University 


Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester  . 

Union  College 

Syracuse  University 


St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina  . 

Biddlc  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Catawba  College 

Shaw  Universltv 

Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weavervllle  College 

Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota  . . 
Red  River  Valley  University . . 

Buchtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavier  Coll:jge 

University  of  Cincinnati 

St  Ignatius  College 

Western  Reserve  university  . 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 


Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Denlson  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 


College  View,  Nebr. 
Crete,  Nebr. 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Hastings,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
University  Place,  Nebr. 

York,  Nebr. 
Reno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Allegany.  N.  Y. 
Annandale.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Niagara  University,  N.  Y, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Belmont,  N.  C. 
Chapelhill,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Davidson,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Elon  College.  N.  C. 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 
Hickorv.  N.  C. 
Mount 'Pleasant,  N.  C. 
Newton,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
Weavervllle.  N.  C. 
Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
Universltv,  N.  Dak. 
Wahi)eton.  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
I  AlUance,  Ohio. 

Athens.  Ohio. 
I  Berca,  Ohio. 
Do. 

CeOiaTvmc,  OWo. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 
I  CVcveUnA,  Ohio. 

\  co\v\TObM«,  0\\\o. 
^  Do. 

I>«i\wvce,  0\v\o. 
^    Y>«\a"«ttte,  Ou\o. 
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Xumc  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Rev.  R.  G.  Campbell,  D.  D j 

Rev!  Yli-ury  0. 'H'mil  f).  I> j 

Rev.  Guy  IMlentou.  D.V i 

Rev.  Cm.   \V.  MacMiiUu,   Ph.   !>..  | 

I).  D.  I 

Rev.  J.  M.  Davbi,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D  .... 

James  II.  Bual,  8c.  D 

Rev.  Charles  (J.  Hcekert,  D.  D  .... 

Rev.  Charles  K.  Miller.  1>.  D ' 

Cieorgc  Scott,  Ph.  D..  Litt.  D 

Rev.  Joshua  II.  Joues,  ]).  1) 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Brown,  D.  D  ..  .:.. 
Rev.  Loui8  E.  Holdeu.  I>.  P..  LL.  D. 
Stephen  F.  Weston,  I'h.  !>.,  clean.. 

1).  K.  Bovd,  Ph.D 

Wallr.ce  11.  Lee.  A.  M 

Rev.  C.  C.  Polinp,  Ph.  I) 

l»riuce  L.  Campbell,  A.  B 

\\n\.  N.  Ferrin,  LL.  I) 

A.  M.  Bnimbaek,  A.  M 

Edwin  .%fcGrew.  M.  S 

Rev.  R.  E.  Emerick,  A.  M 

Rev.  John  11.  Coleman,  1).  D 

John  A.  Brashear,  So.  D.,  acting 

chancellor. 

Rev.  The.Klore  L.  Scip.  D.  D 

Rev.  II.  U.  Roop.  Ph.  1> 

Rev.  Leandtrr  S<;hnerr,  ().  S.  B  .... 

Rev.  Artliur  Stiiples,  A.  T.I 

Rev.  \V.  P.  Johnston,  1).  I> 

Rev.  AnjT.  Bchnltz.  D.  !>.,  L.  II.  1). 

Rev.  G.  K.  Reed,  I).  1).,  LL.  D 

Col.r.  K.  Hyatt.  C.  K 

Rv'v.  Henrv  T.  Spunghr,  1>.  I) 

Rev.  K.  IX  Warlield,  LL.  D 


Franklin  CoUeRo 

Mu>kin{^'um  Collefi:e  . 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  Univoreity 

Richmond  College . . . 


Rev.  I.  C.  Kotler.  Ph.  1)..  1>.  D... 
Isj\ac  Sharple«s,  Be.  I).,  LL.  D  . . . 
I.  H.  Bnimbatigh.  A.  M.,  acting. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Stahr,  Ph.  I).,  I).  P.... 
John  II.  IlarriR,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D... 

Rev.  Isaac  N.  Rondall,  D.  I) 

Rev.  Wni.  II.  Crawford,  i).  1> 

Rev,  Jume«  D.  Wocxlrinp.  I>.  I).. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Fergihkm,  1>.  1) 

Jtev.  U.  E.  Thon^wtm,  S.  T.  D... 

Brother  \Volfred...j 

('.  G.  llarriw^n,  LL.  I).,  provost.. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Hehir.  C.  S.  8p 

Rev.  (ieorpc  W.  Enders,  J).  1>  ... 

'1  liomiis  M.  Drown,  LL.  1) 

(J.  W.  Atherton.  LL.  D 

JiKc'plx  Swain,  LL.  P 

Rov.  L.  A.  Pelnrey,  O.  S.  A 

(..  F.  Ball,  A.  M 

R^'V.  J.  P.  Moffat.  P.P.,  LL.  P.. 

A.  ]■!.  Tunit-r,  A.  M 

R.v  \V.  II.  P.  Faunce.  P.  P.,  LL.  I 

Harrison  I^indolph.  LL.  P 

A.  K.  Spencer,  A.  H 


Rio  Grande  College 

ScioColleifc 

Wittenberg  CoUcKre 

Heidelberg  L* nivcraity 

Otterbein  University 

Will^erforce  University 

Wilmingtim  College 

University  of  WuoKter 

Antioch  College 

University  of  Oklahomii 

Albany  College 

Palhw  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacliic  University 

MeMiunville  College 

Paci  fic  (?ollege 

Philomath  College 

WilLunotte  Uni veniilv 

Western  University  ot  Pennuylvania  . 


Muhlenberg  College 

lyobanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  C<:)llege 

Beaver  College 

t  Jcneva  Ck>llc^e 

Moravian  College 

Piekin^on  Collej^e 

Pennsylvania  Military  Colleg**. . 

Ursinns  College 

luifayetto  C-olloge 

Penrihvlvania  College 

Thiel  Ccdlepe 

Gnive  City  College 

llaverforo  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  CollofTc. 

Bucknel  1  University 

Lincoln  University 

Al h'gheny  (^4)llegc 

Albright  rx)Ilege 

Westminster  College 

(X'ntral  High  School 

La  Salle  College 

Univer-ity  of  Penn^ylvauia. 


Rev.  P.  H.  John.Hon,  D.  P 

Benjamin  Sloan , 

R'V.  Francis  V.  Presxlv,  P.  P 

Rev.  K<hvnrd  M.  Poteiit,  P.  P 

Gi«...  B.Cromer,  LL.  P 

Jiev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  I) 

Hi'urv  N.  Snvder,  A.  M 

Rev.  ('.  H.  Freneh.  P.  P 

Rev.  W.  I.  Graham,  P.  P 

Kev.  I.  P.  Pat<;h 

(iarrett  Droppers,  A.  B 

Kev.  II.  K.  VVarren.  LL.  P 

Rev.  J.  H.  Race,  D.  D 

Kev.  George  D.  Bt)Oth 

ii.   F.   N'icoliiKseu,   Ph.    1).,   vice- 
chancellor. 

Ri'v.  Samuel  A.  Coile,  D.  D 

James  A.  Tate.  A.  M.,  chancellor  . 
Rev.  J .  K.  Lowery,  A.  M 


Holy  Ghost  College 

Sus«juchanna  University 

lA'high  University 

Peniisvlvania  Stato  (/ollege. ' 

S wartnmore  College ' 

Villanova  College | 

Volant  College i 

Washingt^m  and  JofferHoa  ( lollege , 

Waynesburg  College \ 

Brown  University , 

Ci>llegc  of  Charhwton j 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Caro-  ■ 
lina. 

Allen  'fnivorsity ' 

Soul h  Carolina  College | 

Ersk i  ne  Ct >1  lege i 

Furmun  University j 

Newberry  College ' 

Clafl in  University 

Wofford  (Allege ' 

Ilurcm  f College 

1  )akota  Uni  versi  ty  - 

Redfield  College 

f'niversity  of  Soath  Dakota 

Yankton  Colh'ge 

Grant  University 

King  College 

Soutliwestern   l*resbylerian    Univer- 
sity. 
Greeneville  and  Tujwnlum  C^)llege... 

American  University  of  llarriman 

HI wasoce  College ..'. 


New  Athon*.  Ohio. 
New  Concord.  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Oxford.  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio. 

Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
Scio,  Ohio. 
Springfieid,  Ohio. 
Tiftin.  Ohi(». 
Westerville.  Ohio. 
Wll»>erforce.Ohio. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Wr»ostcr.  Ohio. 
Yellowsprings,  Ohio. 
Norman.  Ok(u. 
Albany,  Oregr. 
Dallas,  Oreg. 
Eugene.  Oreg. 
Fori'stgrove.  Ort^. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 
Newl>crg.  Oreg. 
Philomalh.  Oreg. 
Salcra.  Oreg. 
'  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Allen  town,  Pa. 

Aunville,  Pa. 

lieatty.  Pa. 

Beaver.  Pa. 

BeiiV(;rfall»^,  Pa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carli.sle.  Pa. 

(-he«ter.  Pa, 

Collegeville,  Pa. 

East  on.  Pa. 

Gettysburg.  Pa. 
.;  Greenville,  I'a. 
.;  Grovo  (?ity,  Pa 
.'  Haverfora.  Pa. 
.|  Huntingdon,  I'a. 
.    i-an<*asler.  Pa. 
.1  I^wisbuTj?,  Pa. 
.    Lincoln  Universitv,  Pa. 
.;  Mead\-ille.  Pa. 
.'  Myer«5town,  Pa. 
.'  New  Wilmington,  Pn. 
.'  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
. ;         D«). 
.'         Do. 
.:  Pitt«iburg.  Pa. 
.i  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
.'  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Stale  (\>llege.  Pa. 

Swnnhmore.  I'a. 

Villanova,  I'a. 

Volant.  Pa. 

Washi>igton,  Pa. 

\Vayne?«burg,  Pa. 

Providence.  R.  I. 

Charh-ston.  S.  C. 

Clinton,  S.C. 

Columbixi.S.  C. 

IX.. 
Duewcst.S.C. 
(JrtHMiville,S.r.. 
Newberry,  S.C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Sp\rtanbnrg,  S.  C 
Iniron.S.  Dak. 
Mit^'hell,S.DRk. 
IUKlrteld.S.I>ak. 
Vermilion. S.  I>ak. 
Yankton,  S.Ihik. 
-Vtheus.  IVnn. 
Bristol.  Ten  n. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 


Grot^neville,  Tenn 
Harrinian.  Tenn. 
Uiwaiw«c  CVUege. 
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NoDio  of  president. 


G.  M.  Savage,  LL.  D 

Rev.  iV.  W.MctiranHhHri*  iV.'f)' '. '. '. 
Chas.  \V.  Dabney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . 

P.  E.  MiU^hell 

R».n'.  James  T.  CX)olor,  A.  M 

J.  B.Reed 

Rev.  Suinnel  T.  Wtkson,  D.  I) 

Brother  Icarlou 

.7.  llopwood,  A.  W .• 

Rev.  James  G.  Merrill,  D.  D 

Rev.  I'eter  B.  Guem§ey,  A.  M 

Jame'^  1).  Porter,  LL.  1^ 

James  IL  Kirkland,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 

D..  n.  C.  L..  chaKccllor. 

Rev.  Jay  B.  Hamilton.  1).  T> 

B.  Lawton  WiggiuK,  IX.  D.,  vic.tv 

ehanceilor. 

V/.  N.  BillinpTslev.  A.  M 

O.  C.  Hiilvev,  A.  M 

Pwev.  John  T.  Roland,  C.  B.  C 

Wm.L.  Prat  her,  LL.  D 

J.  H.  Grove,  A.  M 

Rev.  (Jeorjc  H.  MacAdam.  I).  I).. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Boaz.A.M 

Rev.  D.  Murphy,  H.J 

Robert  8.  llyer,  LL.  D.,  regent... 

W.I.  Gibson,  A.  M 

Rev.  M.  W.  Dogan,  Ph.  D 

Kly  V.  Zolhira,  LL.  D ..,.. 

L.  C.  Kirkes .^. 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Clyo^.  D.  P 

Samuel  P.  Brookri.  A.  M 

Rev.  I.  M.  Burgan,  D.  I) 

James  II.  Linford.  B.  S 

Jo-eph  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.  D.,  .^c.  1) 

Rev.  Ge«>rs:e  Bailey,  Ph.  1) 

Rev.  M.  H.  Buekhom,  1).  P.,  LL.  P 

y./.Tii  Rrainerd,  LL.  P 

Rev.  Allan  I).  Brown,  LL.  P 

Robert  K.  Blackwcll,  A.  M 

W.  B.  y(mnt 

James  M.  Pa^e,  I'h.  P.,  ehairmau 

Rev.  R.  G.  Waterhouso,  P.  P 

liev.  J.  W.  Rdnebro.  P.  I) 

Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine,  P.  P... 

(Jcor-e  II.  Pennv,Ph.  1) 

F.  W.  B.»atWTight,  LL.  P 

M.  Mae  Vicar,  Ph.  P.,  LL.  P 

Rev.  John  A.  Morehcad,  P.  P 

L.  G.  Tvler,  LL.  P 

A.  G.  Jones,  Ph.  P 

ThomajiP.  Kane,  Ph.  P 

Rev.  R.  J.  Crimont,  H.  J 

Onii.in  G.  Palmer,  A.  M..  uetinfj.. 

F.  B.  Gnult.  Ph.  P 

R'.v.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  A.  Ji.,  B.  P 

P.  W.Shaw,  A.  M 

T.  K.  c:ramblet 

P.  B.  Purinton,  Ph.  P.,  LL.  P.... 

Rev.  S.  Plantz,  Ph.  P.,  P.  P 

Rev.  Eflward  P.  Eaton,P.P..LL.P 
Rev.  H.  A.  Muehlmeier,  P.  P  .... 

Charles  R.  Van  iliBC,  Ph.  P 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Poland,  P.  P 

Rev.  M.  J.F.  Albrerht 

Rev.  Alexander  J.  Biirrowes.  S.  J 
Rev.  Riehard  C.  HiMfheH,  P.  P  ... 

Rev.  A.  F.  Kmst 

Rrv.  F.lmerE.  Smiley,  P.  P 


Univcndty  or  college. 


Southwestern  Baptist  University . 

Carson  and  Newman  Collegrc 

Knox ville  College 

University  ol  TenneMoe 

Cuml>erlaud  Univeraity 

Washington  College 

Bethel  College 

Mary  ville  College 

Christian  Brothers  College 

Milligan  College 

Vi»k  University 

Ro^er  Williams  Univenuiy 

rmversiiy  of  NaKhville 

Vaudcrbilt  University 


Address. 


Jackson,  Tenn. 
Jeiferaon  City,  Tenn. 
Knoxvillc.Tenii. 

Do. 
I.febai>on,Tenn. 
Llmeirtone,  Tenn. 
McKeii/Je.Tenn. 
Mary  ville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Tenn. 
NoRh  ville,  Tenn. 

Po. 

Po. 

Po. 


Walden  Uni  rersity - Po. 

I'nivernity  of  the  South Sewan(«?,  Tenn. 


Bnrri 1 1  Collt)ge 

Sweetwater  Colit^e 

St.  Edward's  College 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  Coll<?ge 

Fort  Worth  University 

Polytechnic  College 

SL  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

Burleson  College 

Wiley  University 

Texas  Christian  University 

Austin  College 

Trinity  T'niverpUy 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quiiin  Collesre 

Bri  jf  ham  Young  College 

Univernity  of  Utah 

Westminster  College 

University  of  Vejrmont 

Middlebury  College 

Norwich  University 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Bri<lge water  College 

I  niverisity  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Fredericksburg  College 

Hampden-Sidney  Ciillege 

Washington  and  Lee  Univenrity . 

Richmond  College - 

Virginia  Union  Univensity 

Roanoke  C«)llege. 

('ollege  of  William  and  Mary 

Vashon  College 

University  of  Wauiiington 

(ion/aga  College 

Puget  Sound  University 

Whit  worth  College 

Whi tman  College 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  C<>llege 

West  Virginia  University 

liswrenee  UuIver.Hkty 

Beloi  t  C<»llege. 

Mission  Honse - 

Univerhit V  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

( :oueordia  Col  lege 

Marquette  College 

HiiM»u  College 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Po. 
Brown  wood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tcx. 

Po. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown.  Tex. 
Greeii  ville.  Tex. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
North  Waco,  Tex. 
Sherman.  Tex. 
Waxaha<!liie,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Po. 
I-iOgan,  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Po. 
Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlel)urv.  Vt. 
Northlield.  VL 
A.shland,  Va. 
Bridgewater,  Va. 
Charlottfsville,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Frcflericksbtirg,  Va. 
IlamiKlen-Sidnoy,  Va. 
Ivcxington,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Po. 
Salem,  Va. 
WiiliMJnsburg,  Va. 
Burton,  Wash. 
S'jattle.  Wa.sh. 
Spokane,  Wtu-h. 
Taeomia,  Wash. 

po. 
Wall  a  Walla.  Wash. 
Barl>oursville.  W.  Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
MorganK»wn.  W.  Vo. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Beloit.  Wis. 
Franklin,  Wis. 
Madi>K>n,  Wis. 
Milt4)n.  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Po. 
Ril>on,  Wis. 
Watertown.  Wis. 
Ijaramie,  Wyo. 
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EDUCATION   REPORT,  1902. 
II. — Colleges  for  women. 


Name  of  president. 


Rev.  Edgar  M.  Glenn,  D.  D 

Thos.  F.  Jones 

Rev.  RolwrtG.  Patrick,  D.  D 

Jas.  D.  Wade.  A.  M 

Rev.  Frank  B.  Webb,  I).  D 

Rev.  B.  F.  Giles,  A.  M 

Rev.  W.  F.  Melton,  Ph.  D 

John  Massey,  LL.  D 

W.  W.  Riven*.  A.  M 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills 

Sister  Marj-  Bernardino 

Sister  Georgiana 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lipscomb 

Chas.  C.  Cox,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  Homer  Bush,  A.  M 

Miss  Mabel  Head,  A.  M 

C.  H.  8.  Jackson,  A.  M 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose;  H.  J.  Pearce  . . . 

Rufus  W.  Smith.  A.  M 

M.  W.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  Litt.  M... 

Du  PontGuerry 

T.  J.  Simmons,  A.  M 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D 

Rev.C.  W.  Leffingwell,  D.D.,  rector 

Julia  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  F.  R.  Millspaueh,  D.  D 

Rev.  3en j .  F.  Cabell :. . . . 

John  C.  Acheson,  A.  M 

Th.  Smith,  A.M 

Rev.  Edmund  Harrison,  A.  M.. 

B.  C.  Hagerman,  A.M 

H.  B.  McClcllan,  Litt.  D 

Rev.  C.  C.  Fisher,  A.M 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Skinner 

J.Byron  I^  Rue 

B.  E.  Atkins,  A.  M 

B.J.  Pink^rton 

Rev.  F.  W.  Lewis,  A.  B 

G.  W.  Thigpen,  A.  M 

T.  S.  Sligh,  A.  M 

Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Berry 


University  or  college. 


O.  H.  Perry,  A.  B 

Mary  Theophila 

Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
J.  H.  Apple,  A.  M 


Rev.  J.  H.  Turner,  D.  I) 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  LL.  D 

Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean 

Rev.  L.  Clark  Seclye,  D.  1>.,  LL.  D. 
Mary  E.  Woolley,  Litt.  D.,  Lh.D. 
Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  Litt.  D 


Kathannel.  Hutchison,  A. M.,prin. 

B.  G.  Lowrey,  A.  M 

A.  F.  Watkins 

Rev.  John  Ij.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Kincannon 

J.  A.  Sanderson,  principal 

L.  T.  Fitzhugh,  A.  M 

J.  L.  Logan 

J.  W.  Beeson  A.  M 

Hon.  James  R.  Preston,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  W.  Malone,  D.  D 

S.  Decatur  Lucas 

Rev.  L.  S.  Jones,  A.M 

Mrs.  W.  T.  McKjre 

Rev.  S.  F.  Taylor,  D.  D 

Rev.  Hiram  D.  Groves 

Rev.  J.  M.  Spencer 

Edward  W.  White,  A.M 

Rev.  Z.  M.  Williams.  D.  D 

C.  M.  Williams,  A.  M 

J.  W.  Million,  A.  M 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard 

M.  H.  Reaser,  Ph.  D 

Ja.si»er  W.  Freley,  M.  8.,  acting 

Truman  J.  Backus,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  D.D 

Laura  D.  Gill,  A.  M.,  dean 

Rev.  J.  M.  Tavlor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  ... 
Archibald  A.  Jones,  A.  M 


Addresti. 


Athens  Female  College ..,*,,. 

Union  Female  College 

Judson  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminarj* 

Isbell  College 

Central  Female  College , .  „ 

Tuscaloasa  Female  College 

Alabama  Conference  Female  Culli^ge 

Central  Baptist  College 

Mills  College 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Trinity  College *.*... 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute 

Southern  Female  College .*..** 

Andrew  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College * . .  * 

Monroe  Female  College _ 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College * 

Wesleyan  Female  College ^ . 

Shorter  Col  lege , . 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School , 

Rockford  College ,  „  „ 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany . . .  - 

Potter  College ..,.. 

Caldwell  College 

Beaumont  College .„..., 

Bethel  Female  College , 

Hamilton  Female  College ..«,,,. 

Savre  Female  Institute 

Miilersburg  Female  College 

Jessamine  Female  Institute 

Owensboro  Female  College  ...„.*.,, 

Logan  Female  College , , . 

Stanford  Female  College „ , .  „ 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute. ........ 

Louisiana  Female  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  i  'ollcgci 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and,  Fe- 
male College 

Westbrook  Seminary .....», 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  ...... 

Woman's  College ,...,.. 

Kee  Mar  College . , . 

Maryland  College  for  Young  LtuUes. 
Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Woiupiu , 

RadclifTe  College 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College . 

Wellesley  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College . 

Whit  worth  Female  College 

Hillman  College , 

Industrial  Institute  and  College. .... 

Central  Mississippi  Institute. . .  * 

Belhaven  College  for  Young  Ladie« . . 

McComb  Female  Institute ,„.  ... 

East  Mississippi  Female  College 

Stanton  iX)llege  for  Young  Ladies ... 

Woman's  College 

Chickasaw  Female  College „ . . 

Port  Giljson  Female  College . . . , 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Baptist  College  for  Young  Ladieti. . , . . 

Central  Female  College 

Liberty  Ladies  College 

Hardin  College 

Cotiey  College  for  Young  Ladies  . .  „ . 
Lindenwood  College  for  Women  « . . . . 

Wells  College ...^ 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute .,..,*. 

Elmira  College 

Barnard  College 

Vassar  College „ 

Asheville  College  for  Young  Women  . 


Athene  A1n. 
KufauLan  AlA. 
|ilAri<>rt,  Ala. 

Do. 
TaUndcgn.  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Do. 
Tn*ltegee,  Ala. 
Cutaway  ^  Ark» 
Milbioaicgc,  Cal. 
Ban  Jr&e,  CaK 
Wiwhlfigton^  D,  C, 
Athene,  G&^ 
College  Park.  Ga. 
tTulhbert.  Gh. 
Dftllot],  Ga, 
Foray ihn  On. 
Gainesville,  G^ 
Lagr&nge,  Qti. 

Mocon^  Ga. 
Romep  Ga. 
JackM^nrlUCt  IlL 
Xuo^tvllle.  IJL 
Rockford,  Til. 
Tot>cl(a,  Kaiifl. 
Bowling  Green^  Ky, 
Dutivillc,  Ky. 
HarrodHburg,  Ky. 
IIcH^tilliitviUe.  Xy, 
Lexington^  Ky, 

Do. 
MIllerslmT^.  Kr. 
NlcholaRvlUc.  Ky. 
OweTulrtiro,  Ky* 
Hu(w?llTllie.  Ky. 
Slftnford,  Ky. 
Clinton,  La. 
KtMitHiie.  Lft, 
Man^^cld,  La. 
N\'W  Orl^ns,  Iji. 
KeutB  Hm,  Me, 

Woodfordii.  Me. 
Baltimorv,  Ud. 

Do. 
Frederick,  M-l, 
QogeTFtown,  Mil. 
LutherviUe,  Bid. 
Aubumdale.  MBOi. 
Catabrldgo.  Maw. 
Sort  hump  Ion,  Mvk 
Booth  Had  ley,  Miust 
Wellesley,  Miias^ 
AU^srt  1^1^  Minn. 
Blue  ^ouutAin*  Mil 
Brookh liven,  M\w, 
Clii^trtn,  MiRi. 
Columb^Tts^  Misp. 
French  Cttmp,  Ml™. 
Jficks^T),  Mifis. 
McOimb,  MiiB 
MeridJati,  Mim. 
KatrheZf  Mi^» 
Oxford,  MJ?a. 
Pimlotin^,  Miss. 
IViTl  Glt»*o!i.  Miiff. 
ColuDibitt^  Mo^ 

J>o, 
Fayelle,  Mo* 
Fulton,  Mu. 
L4>jt;l|]gtOii,  Mo, 

I>o. 
Liberty,  Mo, 
Slexlc)!!,  Mo, 
NevMift,  M*s. 
Stt.  Charlen,  Mo* 
Aurorti.  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  N,  Y, 
Elmira,  N.  Y, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Poiiirhkeepsle*  K,  Y 
Ashevine,  ^,  C. 
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Name  of  president. 


University  or  college. 


Rev.  C.  B.  King.  A.  M 

S.  A.  Wolflf,  A.  M 

Mre.  Lucy  H.  Robertson 

A.  J.  Bolin,  A.  B 

M.  S.  Davi8,  A.  M. 


John  C.  Scarborough,  A.  B  . 
F.  P.  Hobgood.  A.  AI  . 


Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  D.  I) I 

Rev.  John  H.  Clewell.  Ph.  T> ' 

Rev.  John  IT.  Thomas.  D.  D • 

Leilas.  McKee,  Ph.  D 

Miss  Mary  Evans,  Lilt.  D I 

Rev.  J.  W.  Knappenberger,  A.  M  .1 
Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.  D ! 

Rev.  S.  B.  Linhart,  A.  M ■ 

M.  Carey  Thoma.s,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  ..| 

E.  eV  CampbcVL  Ph'.  f)  !!.!!!!!!!!.  i 

Rev.  Chalmers  Martin,  D.  D I 

Rev.  W.  W.  Daniel,  D.  D ; 

MIssEuphemia  McClintot^k,  A.  B 

Rev.  James  Boyce I 

Leo  D.  Lodge,  Ph.  D 

A.  3.  Towncs 

Edward  C.  James,  Li^t.  D 

Robert  P.  Pell.  A.  B 

Rev.  B.  G.  Clifford,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D  . 
Rev.  S.  Lander,  D.  D 


R.  E.  Hatton,  Ph.  D 

J.  W.Hardy 

Z.  K.  Griffin.  B.  S 

Rev.  A.  B.  Jones.  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . 

Miss  V.  O.  Wardlaw.  A.  M 

C.  A.Folk,  A.B 

J.  D.  Blanton.  LL.  D 

Rev.  T.  L.  Br>-an 

Rev.  T.  P.  Walton 

Rev.  C.  T.  Carlton,  A.  B 

W.  A.  Wilson,  D.  D 

W.  K.  Strolher 

Rev.  J.  E.  Harrison,  A.  B 

A.  Q.  Na.sh,  C.  E 

Rev.  W.  M.  Dvcr,  A.  M 

Misa  Kate  M.  Hunt,  A.B 

J.  T.  Henderson,  A.  M 

Rev.  L.  H.  Shuck,  D.  D 


Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke 

Rev.  A.  B.  Warwick 

W.W.Smith,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  J.  Soberer,  D.  D 

Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M 

Rev.  James  Ncl!»on,  D.  D 

Rev.  R.  L.  Telford,  D.  D 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  A.  M 


Elizabeth  College 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Claremont  Female  College 

Louisburg  Female  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute 

Oxford  Female  Seminary 

Baptist  Female  T'ni versity 

Salem  Female  Academy  and  College. 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake  Erie  College 

Allentown  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for 
Women. 

Blairsville  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Wilson  College 

Irving  Female  College 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Columbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian  College  for  Women 

Due  West  Female  College 

Limestone  College 

Greenville  College  for  Women 

Greenville  Female  College 

Converse  College 

Clifford  Seminary 

Willlamston  Female  College 

Sullins  College 

Brownsville  Female  College 

Tennessee  Female  College 

Howard  Female  College 

MemphisConference  Female  Institute. 

Soule  Female  College 

Ba«4cobel  College 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Sy nodical  Female  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  College 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

Mary  N»ish  College 

Martha  Washington  College. ...  

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Southwest  Virginia  Institute 

Albemarle  College  for  Young  Ladies  . 

Roanoke  Female  College 

Holllns  Institute 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. . . ; 

Marion  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College i 

Woman's  College i 

Valley  Female  College 

Lewisburg  Female  Institute I 

Mil  waukec- Downer  College 


Address. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
f)alla.s,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  C. 
louisburg,  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  X.  C. 
Oxford.  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Salem.  N.  C. 
Oxfonl,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Allentown.  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Blairsville.  Pa. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Median icsburg,  Pa. 
Httsburg,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Duewest,  S.  C. 
Gaffnev.  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg.  S.  C. 
Unio7i,  S.  C. 
William.ston.  S.  C. 
Bristol.  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 
Franklin.  Tenn. 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
Jackson.  Tenn. 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Bonham,  Tex. 
Belton,  Tex. 
Chapelhill,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Abingdon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Danville.  Va. 
Hollins.  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Marion,  Va. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Luray.  Va. 
Lewisburg.  W.  Va. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


III. — Schools  of  technology . 


CharlesC.  Thnch,  A.M 

Barton  O.  Aylesworth.  LL.  D 

Victor  C.  Alderson.  Sc.  D 

Rev.  R.  W.  Stimson,  A.  M 

Lyman  Hall.  LL.  D 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D.. 

W.E.Stone,  Ph.  D 

CarlL.  Mees,  Ph.  D 

E.  W.  Stanton,  M.  S.,  acting 

Ernest  R.  Nichols.  A.  M 

Capt.  W.  H.  Brownson,  U.  S.  N., 
superintendent. 

H.  H.  Goodell.  LL.  D 

H.  8.  Pritchett,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  I) 

Edmund  A.  Englor.  Ph.D..  LL.  D 
J.  L.  Snyder,  Ph.  D 

ED   1902- 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Technology 

Armour  Institut4»  of  Technology 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polvtechnic  Institute 

Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Art.s. 

Kansiis  Agric\iltural  College 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Ma.s.«»achusetts  Agricnltiiral  CoUeRC.. 
Massachusetts     Institute    ot     TecYv- 

nology. 
Worcester  Polvtechnic  Institwlc  — 
Michigan  AgricuUunxl  CoUege      .- 


Auburn.  Ala. 
Fort  Collins.  Colo. 
(Joldcn.  Colo. 
Htorrs,  Conn. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Chicago.  111. 
Lafayette.  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Manhattan.  Kans. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Amherst,  "Mass. 
\  NVoTe<»\eT.Ma8>».   _  ,, 
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Name  of  president. 


F.  W.  McNair.  B.  S.. 
J.  C.  Hardy,  A.  M  ... 


I'nlvetBlty  or  collefire. 


W.  H.  Lnnier,  A.  B 

lU'V.  James  Reid,  X,  B 


Nathan  R.  Leonard.  A.  M 

C.  S.  Miirkland,  Ph.  D 

Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  So.  D  .. 
Lulher  Fo«ter,  M.  S.  A 


Charles  R.  Keyes,  Ph.  P.,  director. 

\V.  S.  Aldrich.  M.  E..  director 

Palmer  C.  RIeketts,  C.  E 

Col.  A.  L.  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  supt 

Jame  !i  B.  Dudley.  A.  M ^ . , 


George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D. 
J.  H.  Worst,  LL.  D 


Addrem. 


CharU-s  S.  Howe.  Ph.  D  . . 
AngeloC.  Scott,  A.  M  .... 


Thomas  M.  Oatch,  Ph.  D 

H.  J.  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  acting  . 


Asbury  Coward.  IX,  D.,  supt... 

P.  n.  Mell.  Ph.  D 

John  W.  Heston,  Ph.  !>.,  LL.  D. 

Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D 

David  F.  Houston,  A.  M 


W.  J.  Kerr.  8c.  D 

J.  M.  McBrj'de,  LL.  D. 


Scott  Shipp,  LL.  D.,  supt . 
K.  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Alcorn  Agricultaral  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

United  States  Military  Academy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
for  the  Colored  Race. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College... 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Oregon  Agncultural  College 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

Clemson  Agricaltural  College 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College... 

State  School  of  Mines 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  and  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

ViiTginia  Military  Institute 

WashinsTton  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Science. 


Houghton,  Mich. 
Agricultural 

Westside,  Mij^s. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Butte,  Mont. 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Hoboken.  N.  J. 
Mesilla  Park.  N. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Troy.  N.  Y. 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

West  Raleigh,  N. 

Agricultural 

N.  Dak. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

CorviJlis.  Oreg. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

Charleston,  8.  C. 
Clemson  Collate. 
Brookings,  8.  Dal 
Rapid  City.  8.  Da 
College  Station,  1 

Logan,  Ftah. 
Blacksburg.Va. 


Lexington,  Va. 
Pullman,  Wash. 


IV. — PRINCIPAI.S   OP   NOR.\fAL   RcTIOOLS. 

Public  normal  ftchooh. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


ALABAMA.  | 

Florence '  State  Normal  College 

J}ick.»«onville ' do 

Livingston i  Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls. . . 

Normal '  Agricultural    and    Mechanical  Col- 

I      lege  for  Negroes. 
Troy '  State  Normal  College 


ARIZONA.  I 

Flftfrstaff I  Northern  Arizona  Normal  School 

Teinpe Tenipe  Normal  School  of  Arizona  . 

ARKANSAS.  | 

Pine  Bluff Branch  Nonnal  College 


C.MJKORXIA. 

Chico California  State  Normal  School. 

lx)s  Angeles State  Normal  School 

San  Diego ' do 

S:in  Jose do 


COLORADO.  i 

a rcoley <  Colorado  State  Normal  School . 


CONNECTICrT. 


I 


Bri<lgoport  . . 
New  Britain. 
Now  Haven.. 
Willimantic . 


Bridgeport  Training  School  . . . 

Normal  Training  School 

State  Normal  Training  School . 
do 


Marshall  C.Wilso 
C.  W.  Daugette. 
Miss  Julia  S.Tutv 
W.H.  Council!. 

E.M.Shackelford 


A.N.Taylor. 
A.  J.  Matthew.*. 


Isaac  Fisher. 


Cha5.C.Van  liev 
Edward  T.  Pierce 
Samuel  T.  Black. 
Morris  Elmer  Da 


Z.  X.  Snyder. 


Bcsse  E,  Howes. 
Marcua  White. 
Arthur  B.MoTri 
\  George  P.PhcH 
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Location. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington . 
Do 


Dc  Fiiniak  Springs . 
Tallahassee 


Athens    

College 

Milledgeville. 


Name  of  institution. 


Washington  Normal  School  No.  1 . 
Washington  Normal  School  No.  2. 


Florida  State  Normal  School , 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 


IDJLHO. 


Albion 

Lewiston ' do. 

ILUNOIB. 


State  Normal  School 

(Georgia  State  Indiutria]  College 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 

State  Normal  School 


Carbondale . 


Charleston 

Chicago,  Station  O  . 
Dekalb 


Normal . 


Indianapolis  . 
Terre  Uautc . . 


Ccdarfalls  . 
Hawarden. 
Woodbine  . 


Emi)oria. 


KENTUCKY. 


Frankfort  . 


Hazard 

Louisville . 


Natchitoches . 
New  Orleans.. 


Ca.stine 

Farmlngton  . 
Fort  Kent . . . 
Gorham 

Springtitid.'. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore  . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Do 

Bridgowater 

Cambridge 


Fitohbnig  . . . . 
Framingham . 

Lowell 

Salem 

Wwtfield 

Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Mount  Pleasant 

YpellanU 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

Chicago  Normal  School , 

Northern    Illinois    State    Normal 

School. 
Illinois  State  Normal  l'niven<ity , 


.  Principal. 


Indianapolis  Normal  School.. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Hawarden  Public  Normal  School 

Woodbine  Normal  and  Commercial 
School. 


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
for  Colored  Persons. 

Hazard  Normal  S(!hool 

Louisville  Normal  School 


Louisiana  State  Normal  School . 
New  Orleans  Normal  School 


Ea.stem  State  Normal  School 

Farmington  State  Normal  School . 

Madawaska  Training  S<*hool 

State  Normal  School 

Lee  Normal  Academy 

Springfield  Normal  School 


Maryland  State  Normal  School 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  — 

State  Normal  School 

Cambridge     Training     School     for 
Teachers. 

SUte  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Training  School  for  TeacYvers 

do - 


.do. 
.do. 


Anne  M.  Goding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


C.  L.  HaycH. 
Nathaniel  B.  Young. 


E.  C.  Branson. 
R.R.Wright. 
J.  Harris  Chappell. 


Horace  Ellis. 
Geo.  E.  Knepper. 


D.  B.  Parkinson. 

L.C.Lord. 
Arnold  Tompkins. 
John  W.  Cook. 

David  Felmlcy. 


M.E.Nicholson. 
William  W.  Parsons. 


Homer  H.  Seerlev. 
C.H.  Brake. 
M.  A.  Reed. 


Jasper  N .  Wi  1  k  i  nson. 


James  S.  Hathaway. 

Bailey  P.Wootton. 
W.J.McConathy. 


B.C.  Caldwell. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Hanson. 


Albert  F.  Richardson. 

George  C.  Purington. 

Mar>'  P.  Nowland. 

W.J.Corthell. 

James  D.  Murphy. 

Miss  Ava  H.  Cnad bourne. 


E.  B.  Prettyman. 


Wallace  C.  Boydcn. 
Ger»rge  H.  Bartlett. 
Albert  G.  Boyden. 
Herbert  H.  Bates. 

[  John  G.  Thompson. 
I  Henrv  Whlltemore. 
\  UeT\TU(\e  Edmund. 

I  W.V.BeckwUb. 

\  Clarence  A.  Brodenr. 
I  E,  \laT\ow  R\i»*?\\. 


Wa'^hington  Normal  S^.^^  ^^>c\  • 

Central  State  Normal  H«iV^^  •; 

Michigan  State  Normal  ^^  ^^^^  •  '  * 
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Location. 


Namo  of  institution. 


Principal. 


MINXKSOTA. 


Duiuth  .... 
Mankato  ., 
Mo<^rhea<i  . 
Ht.  Cloud  . . 
St.  Paul... 
Winona 


MIHSI.^SIPri. 


Abr>evillc 

Blue  Spring's  .. 
Holly  Springs  . 

Louisville 

Shennan  

Walnut  Grove , 


Capi^Girnnleau. 

Kirksville 

St.  I><mis 

Warrensburg  . . . 


Dillon  . 


NKRRA8KA. 


Peru . 


NKW    HAMPSHIRE. 


Plymouth  . 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Jersey  Cicy 

Newark 

I*aterM)n  ... 
Trenton 


NEW   MK-XIt'O. 


Tjis  Ve;?JLs. 
Silver  City. 


NEW    YORK. 


Albany 

IJnH.*kiK»rt 

Bnxjklyn 

Bufral(» 

CJortlund 

Fredoniu 

(ieneseo 

Jamaica 

New  Palt/. 

New  York 


Do. 


Oiit'ontn 
Oswego . 


I 


State  Normal  School '  E.  W.  B<jhannon. 

do I  Chas.  H.  Cooper. 

....do I  Frank  A.  Weld. 

do I  George  R.  Kleeberge; 

Teachers'  Training  Sch(x>l MIsh  B.  M  .  Phelaii. 

State  Normal  School '  J.  F.  Mills()au^h. 


Abbeville  Normal  Seliool 

Blue  Springs  Normal  College 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School . . . 

Louisville  Normal  School 

Mi8sis.«ippi  Normal  Institute 

Mi&8i£fiippi  Central  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (first  district)  .. 

Normal  and  High  School 

State  Normal  School  (second  district) 


Montana  Normal  School. 


Nebraska  State  Normal  School  . 


State  Normal  School . 


Teachertf  Training  School 

Newark  Normal  and  Training  School. 
Paterpon  Normal  Training  S<!hool  . . . 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model 
Schools. 


New  Mexico  Normal  rniver>Ity  . 
Normal  School  of  New  Mexico. , 


New  York  State  Normal  College 

State  Normal  and  Training  School. . . 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

BulTalo  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

<lo , 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School 

Nonnal  and  Training  School , 

State  Normal  School 

New     York     Training    School     for 
Teacheri'. 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

State  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training 
Sch(H)l. 

Plattsburg State  Normal  S<;hool 

Pot*idam State  Nonnal  an<l  Training  School  . . . 

R(Khe.«ter !  Rochester  Training  School 

Syracuse I  Syracuse  High  School,  Normal  De- 

I      partment. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

ElizalH'th  City ,  State  Colored  Normal  School 


Fayetteville  . 
Fninklinton. 


.do. 


Albion  Academy  and  State  Normal 
^  , ,  .  School. 

GoMsboro state  Normal  School 

Greensboro '  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. . 

Plymouth i  Plymouth  State  Normal  School 


NORTH   DAKOTA. 


Mavville ,  State  Normal  School. 

Valley  City i do 


K.  Harmon. 

E.  W.  Cochran. 
I  E.  D.  Miller. 
I  J.  A.  Hall. 
I  D.  H.  Davis. 
I  John  Ruudle. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 
John  R.  Kirk. 
William  J.  S.  Br>Rn. 
E.  B.  Craighead. 


Henry  IT.  Swain. 
Vs\  A.  Clark. 

J.  E.  Klock. 


Joseph  H.  Brensinge 
W.  S.  Willis. 
Jeffersrm  R.  Potter. 
James  M.  Green. 


Edgar  L.  Ilewett. 
C.  M.  Light. 


Wm.  J.  Milne. 
Charles  T.  .McFarUn 
John  Gallagher. 
James  M .  CasKety. 
Frniiois  J.  Cheney. 
F.  B.  Palmer. 
John  M.  Milne. 
A.  C.  McLflohlan. 
Myron  T.  S<-udder. 
A.  S.  Downing. 

Thomas  Hunter. 

Percy  I.  Bugbee; 
Isiiac  B.  Poucher. 

Geo.  K.  Hawkin.o. 
Thomas  B.  Siowell. 
Richanl  A.  Searing. 
Q.  A.  Lewis. 


P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Savagre. 

Henr>'  E.  llogans. 
Charles  D.  Mclver. 
Chas.  M.  Eppes. 


Joseph  Carhart. 
George  A.  McFarlan 
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Location. 


Cleveland  . 

Ck)lnmbna  . 

Dayton 

Toledo 


OKLAHOMA. 


Alva 

Edmond . . 
Langston  . 


Ashland 

Dmin 

Monmouth  . 
We- ton 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Name  of  institution. 


Cleveland    Normal     and     Training 
School.  / 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School 

Toledo  Normal  Training  School 


Northwestern  Territorial  Normal 
School. 

Territorial  Normal  School  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal 
University. 

Southern  Oregon  State  Normal  School . 
Central  Oregon  State  Normal  S<^hool . 

Slate  Normal  Si'htK)l 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 


Bloomsburg 

California 

Clarion 

likist  Stroudsburg. 

Edinboro 

Indiana 


Kutztown  .. 
I/Krk haven  . 
MariRficld... 
Milk'n-ville. 


Philadelphia  . 
Pittsburg 


Shippcnsburg  . 

Slippery  Rock. 
Westchester  . . . 


State  Normal.School 

South westermState  Normal  School . . . 

Cla  ri(»n  State  Normal  School 

East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School . 

State  Normal  School , 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  Stiite  Normal  School 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 
School. 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  fcr  Girls. 

IMttsburg  High  School,  Normal  De- 
partment. 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal 
School. 

Slipperj-  Rock  State  Normal  School  .. 

State  Normal  School 


KHODE    ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

RtK'khill 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Rhoile  Island  State  Normal  School . . 


Madison 

Spearlish  ... 
Springfield  , 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville. 


Denton 

Detroit 

Huntsville... 
Prairie  View. 


Cedar  City. 


Ca.stloton 

Johnson  

Randolph  ('enter. 


Farmville  . 
Hampton.. 

Petersburg 


Wlnthrop  Normal  College 
Stiite  Normal  School 


.do. 


.do. 


Pcalxxly  Normal  S<*ho<)l .luincs  1).  Porter. 


Principal. 


J.  W.  McGilvrcy. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
Grace  A.  Greene. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Hard. 


T.  W.  Conway 
Edmund  II.  Murdaugh. 
Inman  E.  Page. 


Benj.  F.  Mulkey 

.T.  H.  Orcutt. 

Edwin  De  Vore  Ressler. 

J.  A.  Beattie. 


.Tiidson  P.  Welsh. 
Theo.  B.  Noss. 
A.J.  Davis. 
E.  L.  Kemp. 
John  F.  Bigler. 
I).  J.  W^aller,  jr. 

A.  C.  R(»thermel. 
J.  R.  Flickinger. 
Andrew  T.  Smith. 
E.  Oram  Lyte. 

J.  M.  Willard. 
Jane  Ralston. 


Cr.  M.  D.  Eckels. 

Albert  E.  Maltby. 
GcH.)rge  M.  Philips. 


Charles  S.  Chapin. 


I).  B.  Johnson. 


W.  II.  H.  Beadle 
F.  L.  Co<»k. 
J.  S.  Frazee. 


North  Te.xa.s  Normal  School 

Detroit  Normal  School 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

Southern  Branch  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

....do 


Slate  Female  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  an<l  Agricultural 
Institute. 

Virginia  Normal  an<l  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. 


J.S.Kendall. 
R.  M.  Parker. 
H.C.  Pritchett. 
Ed.L.  Blackshcar. 


Milton  Benni<m. 


Philip  R.  Leavenworth, 
John  L.  Alger. 
Edward  Cdnant. 


Robert  Frazer. 
H.B.Frissell. 

J.H.John.ston. 
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Locfttion. 


WASHINGTON. 


Cheney 

Ellcnsburg  . 


WEST  VIROIMA. 


Athens  

Fairmont 

Glenville 

Hnntington  . 


InHtitutc 

Shephcrtlsto  wn . 


West  Liberty  . 


Name  of  institution. 


Btate  Normal  School. 
.do 


West  Viiiginia  State  Normal  School . . , 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Marshall     College,     State     Normal 

School. 

West  Viiyinia  Colored  Inatitute 

Shepherd    College,    State     Normal 

School. 
West  Liberty  State  Normal  School . . . 


PrincipAl. 


WISCONSIN. 


Menominee Dunn    County   Teachers'    Training 

I      School. 

Milwaukee State  Normal  School 

Oshkoah \ do 

I'latteville do. 

River  Falls 

Stevens  Point 

Wjnisnu 

West  Superior 

Whitewater 


River  Falls  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Marathon  Cotmty  Training  School . . . 

Superior  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


WYOMIKG. 

Laramie 1  Wyoming  State  Normal  School . 


Lewis  B.  Alger. 
W.  E.  Wilson. 


Geo.  M.  Ford. 
M.  C.  Lough,  acting. 
John  C.  Shaw. 
Lawrence  J.  Corbly. 

J.  McH.Jones. 
E.  F.  Goodwin. 

James  M.  Skinner. 


W.L.Morrison. 

Charles  McKenncy. 
R.  H.  Holsev. 
D.  McGregor. 
W.J.  Brier. 
Theron  B.  Prav. 
O.  E.  Wells.      ' 
LC.McJ^eill. 
Albert  Salisbury. 


F.  H.  H.  Roberts. 


Pi-iraie  normal  schools. 


AI^ABAMA. 


Falkvillo.. 
Huntsville. 

Mobile 

Snow  Uill  . 

Tuskegee . . 


Falkville  Normal  Conegc '  E.  L.  Hays. 

Central  Alabama  Academy I  A.  W.  McKinney. 

Emerson  Normal  Institute '  Rev.  A.T.Bumell. 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  In-  I  W.J.  Edwards. 

stitute.  I 

Tuskegec  Normal  and  Industrial  In-  ,  B.T.  Washington. 

stitute. 


ARKANSAS. 


Jamestown 

Mount  Ha 

Pea  Ridge 

Sulphur  Rock . 


Arkansas  Normal  College 

Mount  Ida  Normal  Acaaemy.. 
Pea  Ridge  Normal  College..*... 
Sulphur  Rock  College 


C0L0RAI>0. 


r>eiiver 

IHSTKUT  OF  (OLVMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

FLORIDA. 


Denver    Normal 
School. 


and     Preparatory 


Kindergarten      Normal       Training 

School. 
Woman's       I..eague      Kindergarten 

Training  School. 


Jasper 

Omnge  Park  . 


Augusta 

f'ornelia 

Douglas 

Macon 

Thomasville. 


Jasper  Normal  Institute , 

Oraiij^e  Park  Normal   and   Manual  i 
Traming  School. 


,  Haines  Manual  and  Industrial  Insti- 
;      tute. 

Cornelia  Normal  Institute 

,  Southern  Normal  Scjhcwl 

'  Ballanl  Normal  School 

Allen  Nonnal  and  Industrial  School. 


A<ldisou  . 


Bushncll  .. 

Dixon  

(irtlesl)urg  . 

IIo(>pe>toii . 
Macomb. . . 


'  German  Evangelical  Lutheran Teach- 
I      cry'  Seminary. 

,  Western  Normal  College 

Northern  Illinois  Nonnal  School 

Ga  k'Mbu  rg    K  inde  rgarteu    Normal 
School. 

'  Greer  College 

Western  Illinois  Normal  School  and 
Basiness  Institute. 


J.L.Graham. 
A.  J.  Denton. 
S.C.  Parish. 
W.  B.  Knight. 

Fred.  Dick. 


Miss  Susan  P.  Pollock. 
Mrs.  Anna  E.  Murray. 


Wm.A.Cate. 
Stephen  G.  Butcher. 


Miss  Lucy  C.  Lauey. 

A.  E.  Booth. 
J.Walter  Hendricks. 
George  C.  Burmge. 
Abbie  B.  Howlnnd 


E.  A.  W.  Kranss. 

W.  W.  Earnest. 

J.B.DUlc. 

M.  Evelyn  Stit>ng. 


J.  M.  Clary. 
I.  F.  Meyer. 
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Location. 


1  LLiNOTS— continued . 


Oregon 

Rushvillc 


Angola 

Ckir^rdon 

Covington 

Danville 

Indianapolis  . 


Marion 

Muncie 

Rochester  . . 
Valparaiso  . 


Bloomfleld 


Denison 

Humboldt... 

Lemars 

Newton 

Perry 

Shenandoah . 


Name  of  institution. 


Wells  St^hool  for  Teachers 

Rnshvillc  Normal  and  Bu«ine»(H  Col- 
lege. 


TrI-State  Normal  School 

Ohio  Valley  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  School 

Central  Normal  College 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  I'rimar}' 
Normal  Training  School. 

Marion  Normal  College 

Eastern  Indiana  Normal  University.. 

Rochester  Normal  UniverHity 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  . . . , 


Southern   Iowa   Normal,    Scientific, 
and  Bnsinesn  Institute. 

Denis<m  Normal  School 

Humboldt  College 

Lemars  Normal  College 

Newton  Normal  College 

Perry  Normal  School 

Western    Normal   College,   Shenan 


Principal. 


and  I 


doah    Commercial    Institute 
Musical  Conservatorv. 
Woukon ■  Wankon  Business  College  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

KANSAS. 


H.W.Sullivan. 
Maxwell  Kennedy. 


L.M.  Sniff. 

E.  S.  Hallett. 
Olive  E.Coffeon. 
Jonathan  Rigdon. 
Elizix  A.Blaker. 

C.  W.  Boucher. 

F.  A.  Z.  Kumler. 
Wm.H.Banta. 
H.B.Brown. 


A.  A.  William.s. 

W.  C.  Van  Ness. 
J.  P.  Peterson. 
Herman  H.  Thorcn. 
G.  W.  Wormley. 
WillM.Tnrr. 
J.M.Uussey. 


J.  K.  Mills. 


Great  Bend . 
MarysvilJe.. 
Nickersc>n . . 


KKI^TITCKY. 


Blaino 

Bowling  Green . 


Hardinsburg  . 

Lexington 

Madi<«onville  . 
Mlddlebuig  .. 
Morehead  . 


Central  Normal  College James  N.  (^lark. 

Modem  Normal  College J. G.  Ellenbecker.* 

Nit'kerson  Normal  College Ed.  B.  Smith. 


Blaine  Normal  School 

Bowling  Green  Business  College  and  i 
Southern  Normal  School. 

Breckinridge  Normal  College 1 

Chandler  Normal  School  . 


Western  Kentucky  Normal  School  . 

Middlcburg  Normal  Colle^ 

Morehead  Normal  School 


Waddy -  Central  Normal  College  . 


MAKYLANI). 


Ammendale '  Ammendalc  Normal  Institute 

Baltimore Baltimore  Normal  School  (cok>re<l )  . . 

BufkeystoM'n Buckeystown  Normal  Training  School 

MASSACm'SETTS.  [ 

Boston  (1069  Boy Iston) Froebel  School,  Kindergarten  X<»r- 

I      nial  Classes. 

Boston '  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Waltham Notre  Dame  Training  School 


MICH  IG  AX. 


Owosso  . . . 
Pettiskey  . 


Oakside  School 

Graves  Normal  Academy 


MINNESOTA. 

Madison '  Normal  School  of  the  TTnited  Norwe- 

I      gian  Lutheran  Church. 
New  Ulm !  Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 


MISSXSSIPFI. 


Burge.s.s ^. I  Burgess  Normal  Institute 

Poplar  Springs i  Poplar  Springs  Normal  College 

Shelby  i  Shelby  Normal  School 

Tougaloo Normal  Department  Tougaloo  I'ni- 

Tersity, 

Chillicothe Chillicothc    Normal    Business    and 

"      Shorthand  College. 

Gainesville I  Gainesville  Normal  Strhool 

Laddonia Ijiddonia  Normal  Institute 

Mill  Spring I  Hales  Collcire 

Pleasant  Hope I  Pleiusant  Hope  Normal  Academy 

BUnberry '  Stanberry  Nonnal  School 


G.  Milton  Elam. 
H.H.Cherry. 

Andrew  Driskell. 
Fannie  J.Webster. 
H.  Evelyn  Brooks. 
J.W.DavLs. 
F.C.  Button. 
R.  A.  Burton. 


Brother  Austin. 
George  Harrison. 
F.  R.  Neighbours. 


Annie  C  Rusk. 

Lucy  Wheelock. 
SLster  Mary  Josephine. 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Gould. 
M.  O.  Graves. 


O.  Lokensgaiinl. 
John  SoliHller. 


Cuthbert  Spencer. 
John  D.  MUchell. 
J.  M.  Williamson. 
Frank  G.  Wood  worth. 


Allen  Mtx)re. 

A.  P.  Selsor. 
W.  M.  J<mes. 
W.1I.R«.W. 
J.  Vw.^divOis^. 


I 
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Name  of  institution. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont  . 
San  tee ... 
Wayne  ... 


NEW   YORK. 


Nen'  York . 


NORTH   CAROLINA. 


Ashevillc 

Liberty  

Liiniberton . . 

RaleiKh 

Wilmington  . 
VVinton 


NORTH    DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks 


Ada 

Cunflold 

Dayton 

Ewlngton 

Fayette 

Fostoria 

Lebanon  

MiddlefMMnt 

New  Philadelphia. 

Trcmont  Citv 

WowlvUlc 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ebensburg 

Mnncy 

Pittsburg  . . 


SOVTH   CAROLINA. 


Charleston  . 
Do 

Frogmore  .. 
(iFcenwood. 
LanetiKter  . . 


80rTH   DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Fulls , 


TENNFi^fiEE. 


Chnttunooga  .. 

Dickson 

Fountain  City. 
Greenbrier 


Huntingdon. 
Jonesix)ro  . . . 
Memphis  . 


Fremont  Normal  School 

8antee  Normal  Training  Seliool . 
Nebraska  Normal  College 


TeaeherH  College. 


Normal  and  Ck>llegiate  Institute . 

Liberty  Normal  College 

Whitin  Normal  School 

St.  Augu-stine'H  School 

Gregory  Normal  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institute.  .\ 


Northwestern  Normal  College . 


Ohio  Normal  University 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  College. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Ewington  Academy 

Fayette  Normal  University 

Ohio  Normal  Training  School 

Na  tional  Normal  University 

Western  Ohio  Normal  School 

John  P.  Kuhns  Normal  School 

Western  Normal  University 

Teacher's  Seminary 


Ebensburg  Normal  Institute 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School . 
Curry  College 


Averv  Normal  Institute 

Wallingford  Academy 

Penn  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Brewer  Normal  S<?hool 

Lancaster   Normal    and    Industrial 
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